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The  first  serious  engage- 
Slod  Wrto"    ">ent  in  the  land  campaign 

between  Russia  and  Japan 
began  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  and 
lasted  for  six  days,  cuhninating  in  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  Japanese  on 
Sunday.  For  some  time  the  Japanese 
have  been  gathering  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Yalu  River.  Their  troops  have 
been  strung  along  the  river  for  some 
eighty  miles,  to  disguise  the  point 
of  concentration.  In  the  Yalu  there 
are  two  islands,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  one  just  above  Wiju, 
the  other  just  below.  From  one  the 
Russians  were  driven,  from  the  other 
the  Russians,  on  being  attacked,  with- 
drew. With  these  in  their  possession, 
the  Japanese,  though  harassed  by  the 
Russian  artillery,  constructed  a  pontoon 
bridge  and  bq^n  crossing  the  river. 
By  Saturday  night  the  twelfth  division 
of  the  Japanese  army  had  reached  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yalu.  In  the  meantime, 
Japanese  gunboats  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Yalu  assisted  the  army  in  its  passage  of 
the  river  by  scattering  some  of  the  oppos- 
ing Russian  forces.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  Japanese  charge  began.  From  An- 
tungthere  runs  a  road  northwest  to  Liau- 
yang.  About  parallel  to  this  road  and 
north  of  it,  there  flows  the  I  ho,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yalu,  flowing  froin  the  northwest. 
The  Japanese  in  making  their  charge 
crossed  the  Iho,  breast-deep,  stormed  the 
Russians'  position  on  the  heights,  and 
swept  them  back  across  the  plateau. 
The  Russians  made  two  stands,  but 
were  forced  to  abandon  Antung,  which 
they  burned.  The  Japanese  loss  is  re- 
ported as  700,  the  Russian  as  800.  The 
Japanese  are  now  in  a  position  to  march 
up  the  road  from  Antung  to  Liauyang. 
If  their  progress  is  successful,  they  will 
be  able  to  occupy  the  railroad  at  Liau- 


yang and  cut  ofl  communication  between 
Mukden  and  Port  Arthur. 

other  w.r  H.w.  I"  Comparison  with  this 
battle  the  achievement 
of  the  Vladivostok  squadron  in  sinking 
a  Japanese  transport,  the  Kinshiu  Maru, 
laden  with  rice,  coal,  and  other  mili- 
tary stores,  and  carrying  a  company 
of  Japanese  soldiers  and  their  officers, 
was  insignificant.  Some  of  the  Japan- 
ese officers  were  taken  prisoners,  but 
the  soldiers  who  refused  to  surrender, 
with  their  fatalistic  heroism,  fired  volleys 
from  their  rifles  into  the  Russians  until 
the  waves  closed  over  the  vessel.  The 
number  lost  is  estimated  as  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  The  transport  had 
become  separated  from  the  other  trans- 
ports and  a  convoy  of  torpedo-boats 
in  a  fog,  and  was  thus  taken,  as  it  were, 
by  accident.  The  squadron  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Vladivostok,  just  in 
time  to  escape  an  encounter  with  a 
Japanese  fleet  of  ten  vessels.  The  an- 
nouncement by  the  Associated  Press 
early  in  the  week  that  the  Czar,  in 
response  to  suggestions  that  came  infor- 
mally from  other  Powers,  notably  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  declared  that  he 
would  not  accept  mediation  or  interven- 
tion during  or  following  the  war,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  issuance  of  an  official 
notification  to  that  effect  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Russian 
representative  with  foreign  Powers. 


The  EnKlUh  Church 
and  PoUtIca 


The  Established 
Church  of  England 
has  been  slow  in 
moving,  but  it  has  now  come  into  line 
with  the  Free  Churches  in  opposition  to 
Chinese  labor  in  South  Africa  under  the 
stockade  system,  and  also  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  plan  for  curtailing  the  power  o£ 
the  magistrates  in  granting,  renewing,  or 
refusing  the  renewal  of  public-house 
licenses.  The  Bishop  of  Colchester 
urges  that  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
is  the  only  power  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  which  exists,  and  if  that 
power  is  removed,^  the  liquor  trade  can 
do  almost  as  it  pleases.  Fifteen  bishops 
have  mad&  their  opposition  known 
through  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society.  No  equally  convenient 
organization  exists  for  making  known 
the  opinions  of  Churchmen  on  the 
Chinese  compound  question — the  other 
moral  question  in  politics  which  just 
now  is  agitating  England.  Several  of 
the  bishops,  however,  and  many  clergy- 
men have  recently  announced  their  in- 
tense dislike  of  the  Pretoria  ordinance. 
By  these  various  expressions  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  all  the  Churches — 
Established  and  Free — are  now  repre- 
sented in  the  movement  against  the 
retrograde  change  in  the  licensing  law, 
at  the  dictation  of  the  liquor  interest, 
and  against  the  introduction  of  an  army 
of  indentured  Chinamen  into  the  Trans- 
vaal. Mr.  Lyttelton,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies;  has  quite  recently 
reiterated  his  statement  that  .the  a  >ita- 
tion  against  the  Chinese  ordinance  is  a 
partisan  movement.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  he  can  long  adhere  to  this 
assertion  in  face  of  the  fact  that  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  organized  religious 
bodies — Churchmen  and  Methodists, 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  Unita- 
rians and  Quakers — have  now  put  them- 
selves on  record  against  Lord  Milner's 
iabor  policy.  Congr^ationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Unitarians,  and  Quakers  are  usu- 
ally Liberals  in  politics  by  association 
and  tradition ;  but  the  Methodists  in 
England  are  generally  as  unready  to 
throw  themselves  into  any  movement 
against  the  Government  as  is  the  Church 
of  England. 


The  Britiab 
Id  Tibet 


The  announcement  that  the 
British  Government  has  de- 
cided to  withdraw  from  Tibet 
is  none  the  less  welcome  because  it  is 
afiLfiatUifilUUfiUSfted.     various  rea- 
^ced  the  Ministry, 
first  strongly  ex- 


pressed her  unwillingness  that  the  terri- 
tory of  her  neighbor  and  vassal  should 
be  invaded  by  any  foreign  power,  and 
this  opposition  has  been  so  vigorous 
that  it  has  indicated  a  possible  reinforce- 
ment of  Tibetan  troops  with  Chinese 
troops.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  the 
pursuance  of  his  policy  to  establish 
thoroughly  friendly  relations  with  all  the 
Great  Powers,  King  Edward  VIL  has 
received  assurances  from  Russia  whicii 
have  removed  the  painful  impression 
produced  by  the  statements  in  the 
Tibetan  Blue  Book,  and  have  made  it 
plain  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  of 
British  and  Russian  interests  in  Tibet. 
A  third  and  perhaps  most  influential 
reason  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  King 
and  of  the  English  people  to  repeat  the 
slaughter  at  Guru.  The  impression 
made  by  that  massacre  of  Tibetans, 
arrayed  for  defense  of  their  country. 
was  very  painful  throughout  Elngland. 
Colonel  Younghusband's  expedition 
under  military  escort  did  not  reach 
Gyangtse  without  a  second  conflict ;  and 
it  became  very  clear  that  any  attempt  to 
open  Tibet  to  the  world  at  this  moment 
will  meet  with  the  most  determined 
opposition.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  Ministry  has  wisely  concluded  to 
withdraw  the  expedition  and  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  keep  a  Resident  at  Lhasa ; 
and  Tibet  will  be  left  to  manage  her  own 
internal  affairs  until  she  sees,  as  she  will 
in  the  end,  not  only  the  impossibility  of 
closing  her  doors  against  the  world,  but 
the  great  advantage  to  herself  of  coming 
into  relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

On  Thursday  of  last 
"^SMSTkewton""  week  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  was  declared  adjourned.  It 
was  an  unusually  early  date  for  adjourn- 
ment. Often  in  Presidential  years  Con- 
gress has  continued  in  session  until  July, 
and  it  has  in  one  case  not  adjourned 
until  October.  The  fact  that  the  special 
session  lastfall  brought  Congress  together 
a  month  earlier  thin  usual,  makes  the  ses- 
sion just  closed  not  quite  so  exceptional 
as  it  seems.  There  is  hardly  any  ground 
for  regret,  moreover,  that  Congress  has 
already  adjourned;  though  there  were 
measures  of  some  importance  left  unde- 
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cided,  they  were  no  more  important  than 
measures  which  have  been  abandoned 
under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
years.  As  the  session  drew  to  its  close  the 
members  became  less  and  less  concerned 
about  legislative  matters  and  more  and 
more  engrossed  in  partisan  politics. 
Occasionally  a  gathering  of  grown  men 
will  act  like  children,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  no  exception. 
A  peculiarly  stupid  wrangling  occurred 
in  the  accusations  and  recriminations 
that  passed  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  with  Mr.  Dalzell  and  Mr. 
Cockran  as  chief  spokesmen.  Nobody 
in  the  country  is  really  concerned  about 
either  of  these  men,  but  almost  every 
American  enjoys  a  fight  The  same  in- 
stincts which  bring  a  crowd  of  people  to- 
gether in  the  street  whenever  there  is  the 
cry  of  "  Dog  fight  I"  led  the  newspapers 
to  publish  and  the  public  to  read  with 
evident  relish  the  accounts  of  the  en- 
counter between  these  two  men.  The 
fundamental  sanity,  however,  of  Congress 
was  recovered  in  time  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
miss the  affair  without  an  investigation. 
The  present  session  has  been  made 
notable  by  two  men  and  two  measures. 
Mr.  Cannon,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
self-made,  kindly,  honest,  with  an  equal 
mixture  of  drollery,  ruggedness,  frank- 
ness, and  common  sense,  has  established 
a  personal  relationship  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
■quite  unique.  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
leader  of  the  Democrats,  has  supplied 
what  his  party  has  for  years  sorely 
lacked — sane,  competent  direction.  A 
highly  educated  man,  with  American  and 
European  university  training,  at  the 
same  time  in  the  broadest  sense  a  demo- 
crat and  man  of  the  people,  he  has  won 
the  respect  of  his  opponents  as  well  as 
the  confidence  of  his  own  party.  He 
has  been  sane  enough  to  see  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  necessarily  to  oppose  every- 
thing that  the  majority  wants  done;  and 
has  had  the  discernment  to  concentrate 
his  opposition  upon  the  weakest  points 
of  the  party  in  power.  •  The  measures 
of  note  have  been  the  passage  of  the 
Cuban  Reciprocity  Bill  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Panama  question.  The 
enactment  of  the  Philippine  shipping 


bill,  amending   the  present  law,  also 
stands  to  the  credit  of  Congress. 


PMuleu  Once  More 


Several  correspond- 
ents seem  to  be  still 
under  the  impression  that  The  Outlook's 
attitude  on  the  matter  of  tlie  service 
pension  involves  disr^:ard  of  the  claims 
of  the  men  who  bear  the  scars  of  the 
CivU  War.  The  Outlook  has  stated 
many  times  its  opinion  that  the  country 
cannot  treat  too  generously  its  disabled 
soldiers;  that  in  its  judgment  not  a  dol- 
lar ought  to  go  for  service  pensions,  but 
that  any  increase  which  the  country  can 
afford  to  make  to  its  already  great  appro- 
priations for  pensions  ought  to  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  disabled  or  injured  men. 
The  Outlook  is  opposed  to  the  service 
pension  because  it  believes  that  it 
involves  a  mischievous  principle  and 
lowers  the  quality  of  the  service  which 
the  soldier  renders  and  the  estimation 
in  which  those  services  are  held.  It 
shows  a  gross  lack  of  discrimination  in 
the  value  of  services  to  put  on  the  same 
basis  men  who  served  three  months — in 
many  instances  without  going  near  a 
battlefield,  in  some  instances  without 
leaving  the  town  in  which  they  enlisted — 
and  men  who  served  through  four  years 
and  are  bearing  the  scars  and  disabili- 
ties of  their  service  to  this  day.  Pen- 
sions ought  to  be  awarded  on  a  basis  of 
service  rendered  and  disabilities  endured 
as  the  result  of  those  services.  Senator 
Scott,  who  appears  to  be  anxious  to  hold 
the  very  questionable  honor  of  being  the 
greatest  "pension boomer"  in  the  coun- 
try, recently  declared  that  he  would  pay 
a  pension  of  $2S  a  month  to  every  sol- 
dier, whatever  his  term  of  service  and 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor.  It  is  this 
sort  of  talk  which  discourages  the 
serious-minded  man  and  brings  the 
pensioner  into  disrepute,  because  it  sep- 
arates the  pension  from  the  service  ren- 
dered, and  in  many  instances  makes  it  a 
mere  gratuity  to  a  man  who  has  had  only 
formal  relations  with  an  army.  It  is 
absurd  to  deny  a  pension  to  a  man-  who 
has  served  the  Government  all  his  life  in 
a  civil  capacity,  and  give  it  to  another 
man,  equally  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
who  served  the  Government  three  months 
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in  the  capacity  of  an  enlisted  soldier. 
The  whole  matter  of  pensions,  for  the 
sake  of  the  soldier,  the  country,  and  the 
ideals  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  intelligent,  clear-minded, 
resolute  legislators  who  want  to  confer 
the  highest  honor  upon  the  real  veteran 
disabled  by  his  services,  but  who  have 
not  the  least  fear  of  his  vote. 


The  School  Cempromln 
in  Ohio 


The  struggle  for 
the  political  con- 
trol of  the  public 
schools  in  Ohio  has  ended  in  a  compro- 
mise.    Apparently,  however,  the  honors 
are  with  the  politicians  and  the  school- 
book  publishers  who  are  interested  in 
getting  control  of  the  management  of  the 
schools.      In  the  Legislature  the  Rep- 
resentatives passed,  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority, a   bill   to    create  small   school 
boards  elected  at  large.     The  Senate 
passed  a  bill    favored  by   those  who 
wished  the  members  of  the  boards  to  be 
elected  by  wards  or  districts.    Boards 
of  the  latter  sort  are  very  much  more 
liable   to  political  influence   than    the 
former,  as  has  been  shown  in  Cincinnati 
as  compared^  with  Cleveland,  which  has 
the  small  board  system.     For  some  time 
there  was  a. dead  lock  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.     Finally,  after  a  confer- 
ence, in  which  Senators  representing  the 
city  of  Cleveland  used  their  influence 
against  the  Cleveland  system,  a  compro- 
mise was  effected,  by  which  cities  under 
fifty    thousand    ii!    population     would 
have  the  small  board  system,  while   the 
cities  above  fifty  thousand  would  have 
the   size  of  their  future  boards  deter- 
mined by  vote  of  those  boards  now    in 
existence.     Thus  it  is  possible  for    the 
present  board  in  Cleveland  to    decide 
that  its  next  board  shall  consist  of  thirty- 
seven  members,  seven  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  at  large  and  thirty  elected    from 
sub-districts.     In  the  former  class  there 
are  sixty-six  cities.     In  the  latter   there 
are  five.     These  five  are  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo,  Columbus,  and  Dayton. 
It  seems  likely  that  Cleveland  wiM   con- 
tinue to  have  a  small  board,  thougfh  it 
cannot  escape  from   having    a     board 


two  accounts:  Fint,  that  some  ot 
present  boards,  having  been  tbemse 
created  by  unconstitutional  \eg\s\a 
cannot  constitutionally  determine 
the  future  boards  ol  the  cities  sh; 
Second,  that  the  law  Itstli  Is ; 
legislation.  Laws  have  alieady  b 
aside  by  Ohio  courts  on  the  gtoui 
being  confined  to  cities  o(  a 
population,  they  comi  under  the 
special  legislation,  and  are,  \ 
unconstitutional.  Since  the  cV 
State  are  divided  by  this  el&i 
code  into  two  classes  ace 
population,  the  code  Itsell 
fore  be  invalidated.  The  ( 
abuse  of  schools  in  the 
partisan  politics  lies  «il\\  p' 
When  the  people  ot  any  ! 
their  schools  as  the  peopl 
not  all— oi  the  States  ' 
courts,  they  witt  not  to\e 
the  schools  except  lot 
and  interest  oi  the  chW 
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secured  a  civil  service  reform  plank  in 
each  of  the  party  platforms,  and  obtained 
written  pledges  for  the  merit  system  by 
charter  amendment  from  a  majority  of 
the  incoming  Aldermen.  It  also  sta- 
tioned watchers  at  the  voting-places 
where  frauds  were  feared,  and  to  such 
purpose  that  the  vote  cast  in  the  sus- 
pected "  river  wards  "  fell  considerably 
short  of  the  padded  registration.  The 
new  Mayor's  appointees  have  been 
generally  approved,  and  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration is  anticipated.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  of  course,  whether  a  Mayor 
selected  solely  as  a  business  executive 
will  be  popular  enough  to  secure  a  second 
term ;  whether  common  honesty  and 
efficiency,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  would 
say,  are  all  that  the  public  requires  in  its 
officials.  At  its  election  two  years  hence 
Kansas  City  may  contribute  data  bear- 
ing on  this  American  municipal  problem. 
Meanwhile,  it  expects  to  secure  a  per- 
manent gain  in  the  adoption  of  a  merit 
system  by  charter  amendment  in  every 
department  of  the  city  government 

The  State  of  South  Caro- 

iMi^tr^^  ""«'  •'^s  t)een  considering 
the  immigration  question 
and  has  created  a  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Immigra- 
tion, with  a  Commissioner  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  collect  and  publish  infor- 
mation concerning  the  advantages  of 
South  Carolina  for  agriculture,  mining, 
timbering,  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  object  of  South  Carolina  in  creating 
this  new  department  is  to  stimulate  the 
immigration  of  thrifty  and  desirable 
home-seekers,  preferably  those  who  will 
aid  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  State.  One  section  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing this  new  department  of  immigra- 
tion provides  that  "  immigrants  shall  be 
confined  to  white  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  citizens  of  Ireland,  Scotiand, 
France,  and  all  other  foreigners  of  Saxon 
origin,"  although  no  definition  of  the 
phrase  "  foreigners  of  Saxon  origin  "  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  Of  course  the  bill 
does  not  make  it  either  illegal  or  impos- 
sible for  immigrants  of  the  I-atin  races 
to  become  home-seekers  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  purpose  of  this  section  being 
simply  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioner 


of  Immigration  among  what  nationalities 
he  shall  carry  on  his  propaganda.  It 
seems  to  us  rather  surprising  that  South 
Carolina  has  not  thought  of  encouraging 
Italian  immigrants  to  come  into  the 
State.  It  is  true  that  many  Italians  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  are  from  Italian 
cities,  notably  Naples,  but  there  are 
thousands  who  are  fruit-growers  and 
agriculturists  by  instinct,  by  training, 
experic  nee,  and  desire.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  for  some  of  our  Southern  States 
to  consider  carefully  the  possibility  of 
introducing  the  better  class  of  Italian 
small  farmers  to  take  up  the  work  of 
fruit-growing,  milk-farming,  and  similar 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  small  farm  in 
a  climate  to  which  they  are  well  suited  ? 
What  an  industrious  Italian  may  do  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  one  which  we 
find  in  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Gino  C. 
Speranza,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants  of  this  city : 

A  fine-looking  Neapolitan,  Caccevo  by 
name,  living  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  came 
to  this  country  twenty  years  ago  and  has 
carried  on  the  work  of  stevedore  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time.  The  Consular 
Agent  at  Norfolk  took -us  over  to  see  him 
one  evening  at  the  house  which  he  himself 
had  built  The  house  is  substantial,  built 
with  an  impressive  stone  front,  and  seemed 
to  be  furnished  with  every  comfort,  including 
a  piano,  upon  which  his  bright  little  daughter 
played  for  us  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and 
the  Garibaldi  Hymn.  I  was  informed  that 
a  few  days  before  our  visit  Caccevo  had 
bought  at  auction  for  f960  a  coal-laden 
schooner  which  had  been  apparently  wrecked 
on  the  near-by  coast.  After  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  he  managed  to  float  the  wreck, 
which  had  not  been  as  bad  as  it  seemed,  put 
it  in  trim,  and  between  the  sale  of  the  coal 
on  board  and  of  the  shi|}  itself  it  was  esti- 
mated that  he  would  realize  about  #140,000. 
This  successful  business  man  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
Italian  immigrant  here  with  an  academic 
degree  after  his  name  who  ever  achieved 
even  one-half  of  this  man's  success. 

And  yet  South  Carolina,  by  the  terms 
of  her  new  homestead-immigration  act, 
expressly  discourages  settlers  of  this 
nationality  upon  her  soil. 

At  a  meeting  of  the 

The  B.™  CoIUg.      j^^^j^^g   ^f    3^^^^  (,^,. 

lege  recently  held  in 
Cincinnati  it  was  decided  that  proceed- 
ings be  instituted  to  test  the  constitu- 
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tionality  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  passed  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  and  that  the  legal  rights  of  Berea 
College  be  determined  by  action  of  the 
courts.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Berea  has  been  admitting  both  white 
and  colored  students  for  nearly  forty 
years ;  that  the  College  was  founded  by 
Southern  men  of  anti-slavery  proclivities ; 
that  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
rallying-point  for  free  speech  and  liberal 
sentiment ;  that  while  it  has  given  free 
admission  to  both  colored  and  white 
students,  its  chief  and  most  important 
service  has  been  rendered  to  the  moun- 
tain people;  that  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  establish  social  equality 
between  the  two  races  at  Berea,  and  that 
the  relations  between  the  races  have  been 
free  from  scandal  and  almost  without 
friction  during  its  whole  history,  students 
meeting  one  another  in  the  class-room 
with  mutual  respect;  and  each  race  room- 
ing by  itself  and  maintaining  its  own 
social  life.  Berea  has  never  advocated 
the  mingling  of  white  and  colored  stu- 
dents in  public  schools,  but  has  not 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
in  all  cases  colored  students  from  the 
schools  in  which  white  students  are 
taught,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  races.  The  attack  on  the  College, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  forbidding 
the  maintaining  or  operating  of  any 
college,  school,  or  institution  where  per- 
sons of  both  the  white  and  negro  races 
are  received  as  pupils  for  instruction, 
was  caused,  therefore,  by  no  failure  of 
Berea  College  to  maintain  wholesome 
relations  between  the  students,  but  en- 
tirely by  a  revival  of  race  antagonism, 
which  has  lately  shown  many  evidences 
of  its  strength.  It  is  significant  that 
the  bill  was  introduced  by  a  represent- 
ative of  what  is  called  the  "  bloody 
county "  of  Kentucky,  and  that  no  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  College  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  friends 
of  the  bill  to  the  committee  in  private. 
It  is  also  charged  that  the  Legislature, 
which  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic, 
is  not  unwilling  to  cripple  an  institu- 
tion which  was  rendering  such  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  mountaineers,  who 


are  mostly  Republican.  The  trustees 
of  Berea  College  think  it  wise  to  test 
the  validity  of  a  law  which  enters  into 
private  relations  and  declares  in  r^ard 
to  private  institutions  supported  by  en- 
dowments received  from  private  persons 
that  members  of  the  two  races  shall 
under  no  circumstances  be  allowed  to 
pursue  education  together.  "  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  trustees  this  act  is  an  invasion 
of  the  private  rights  of  pupils,  of  the 
rights  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  as 
they  please,  and  of  the  rights  of  institu- 
tions to  use  their  property  according  to 
their  own  pleasure,  and  they  think  that 
the  bill  is,  therefore,  unconstitutionaL 


Of  the  nearly  one 
*'of"^';U"'^T"    thousand  students  in 

attendance  upon  the 
College,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
are  colored.  If  the  College  is  obliged  to 
provide  a  separate  establishment  for 
these  students,  it  will  involve  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  expense  of  managing 
the  institution.  In  any  and  every  case 
Berea  proposes  to  stand  its  ground  and 
go  forward.  It  is  dealing  not  so  much 
with  the  negro  problem  as  with  the  white 
problem.  At  the  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  South,  held  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  last  week.  Dr.  Dabney,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
declared  that  the  Appalachian  range  of 
mountains  contains  nearly  five  millions 
of  persons,  of  whom  less  than  three  per 
cent  are  foreign  bom,  while  the  per- 
centage of  illiterates  is  almost  one-half. 
It  is  to  this  large  pure-blooded  popula- 
tion, now  coming  into  active  relations 
with  the  country  for  the  first  time,  that 
Berea  College  ministers  as  no  other 
institution  has  ever  ministered.  The 
work  of  President  Frost  and  bis  asso- 
ciates in  opening  the  doors  of  education 
to  these  people  is  not  only  of  the  highest 
importance  to  a  great  population,  but  is 
of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  country  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky  has  proved  so  short- 
sighted and  has  failed  to  recognize  that 
in  Berea  College  the  commonwealth  has 
an  institution  of  National  significance 
and  value. 
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The  Conference  for  Fduca- 
unSTsoutb  *>on  in  the  South  held  its 

session  last  week  in  Bir- 
vningham,  Alabama,  and  vras  very  largely 
attended  by  representative  Southern 
teachers  and  public  men  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  leaders  of  opin- 
ion in  the  North.  The  reception  of  the 
Conference  by  the  citizens  of  Birming- 
ham was  characteristically  Southern  in 
its  generosity  and  cordiality.  Everything 
was  done  after  the  good  Southern  fashion 
to  make  the  visitors  feel  at  home,  and 
every  evidence  of  widespread  local  and 
general  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  and  its  objects  was  man  if  ested 
by  the  great  audiences  which  crowded 
the  Jeflferson  Theater  at  the  successive 
sessions.  On  the  opening  night  it  was 
said  by  those  who  knew  the  community 
that  the  assemblage  which  listened  to 
Mr.  Ogden's  annual  address  was  the 
largest  and  most  intelligent  ever  gath- 
ered in  the  theater.  The  work  of  the 
Southern  Board  has  ceased  to  need 
explanation,  although  here  or  there  a 
Southern  or  Northern  journal  either 
misrepresents  it  or  makes  the  unintelli- 
gent blunder  of  misinterpreting  it  It  is 
a  work  largely  in  Southern  hands  and 
under  Southern  direction  ;  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  interference  with  Southern 
affairs;  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  take 
negro  education  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
South.  It  is  an  organization  largely 
planned  and  directed  by  the  most  open- 
minded  Southern  men,  and  generously 
aided  by  open-minded  Northern  men 
who  recognize  the  tremendous  burdens 
under  which  the  South  is  struggling,  and 
who  are  eager  as  a  matter  of  National 
duty  to  aid  the  great  renaissance  of  edu- 
cational interest  and  enthusiasm  which 
is  now  the  most  significant  movement  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Ogden  in  his  annual 
address  declared  that  the  aristocracy  of 
education  has  passed,  that  this  is  the 
age  of  social  and  economic  forces,  that 
higher  education  and  business  have 
come  into  fellowship,  and  that  education 
in  a  large  sense  is  the  necessity  of  the 
time  among  every  people  who  desire 
either  material  or   spiritual  prosperity. 


ing  unrest  and  discontent  amoi 
in  that  section,  to  their  feelin 
lessness  and  f riendlessness,  to 
ing  gulf  of  separation  between 
er  generations  of  both  races,  to  i 
blunders  of  those  men  who  « 
after  the  war  and  who,  as  tli 
leaders  of  the  negro,  represec 
selves  as  the  only  friends  of 
and  the  former  slave-owners  a 
enemies  of  the  race — a  teach 
poisoned  the  spirit  of  one 
aroused  the  fierce  antagoni: 
other,  and  planted  hate  whei 
love  should  have  been  sown 
Galloway  said  that  the  South  i 
antee  equal  protection  of  the  1 
races,  that  the  racial  line  mui 
place  in  courts  of  justice,  ths 
ment  should  always  be  inflict 
course  of  law  and  that  there 
an  occasion  when  lynch  la 
justified,  that  it  is  a  necessil 
the  negro  the  opportunity  of 
education,  that  ignorance  is  : 
nothing.  Reports  from  the 
education  in  the  Southern  S 
from  the  Southern  field  in  ger 
cate  steady  and  rapid  advan< 
educational  facilities,  standi 
methods,  and  register  anothe 
striking  progress  in  this  mo: 
movement  in  the  Southern  seel 
country. 
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promotion    of  educ 

recently  been  made  than  in  t 

tion  of  the  Co-operative  Educa 

mission  of  Virginia.     It  is  th 

a  conference  held  at  Richmon( 

ago,  in  response  to  the  call  o 

ernor  and  the  Superintendent 

Instruction.     Its  Chairman  is 

Mitchell,  Professor  in  Richn 

lege,  and  its  membership  inc! 

resentatives  of   all   classes   o 

Regarding  the  common  schc 

heart    of    the    educational    s; 

main  object  is  to  make  this  t 

efiicient     In  view  of  the  fact 

one-half  of  the  children  of  s 
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a  desirable  programme.     This  proposes 
a  nine  months'  school  year,  a  high  scJiooI 
within    reasonable    distance    of     every 
child,  trained  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents, agricultural  and  industrial  training- 
schools  for  the  defective  and  dependent, 
the  correlation   of  public  libraries  and 
public  schools.     A  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  is  the  organization  of  a 
citizens'  education  association  in  every 
county.     This  movement  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  strongly  to  all  patriotic  Virgin- 
ians.    It  is  thoroughly  in  line  with  the 
ideal  and  the  hopes  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son.    Three  weeks  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  President  Mitch- 
ell's address  on  "  Virginia  Day,"  at  the 
anniversary  exercises  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, exhibited  the  broad  view  with  which 
this    forward    movement    begins.     He 
declared  that  an    education    would   be 
useless  that  did   not  tend  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  two  races  in  the 
South.     Governor    Montague    affirmed 
that  universal  suffrage  means  universal 
education,  and  that  the  justice  of  man 
to  man  is  the  polar  star  for  advancement 
to  better  and  higher  standards  of  life. 
President  Hyde,  of    Bowdoin   College, 
said  that  if  the  South  desires  National 
aid  for  education,  it  should  be  given  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  a  people  who  have 
nobly  done  their  duty  for  educational 
progress.     The  course  of  legislation  in 
Virginia  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  better 
schools. 
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buQders  in  Westchester  County,  New 
Yoric,  and  in  Connecticut,  which  has 
dealt  with  organized  labor,  not  by  ignor- 
ing it,  but  by  deahng  with  employees 
collectively.  These  employers  stand  for 
cooperation  in  the  building  business, 
believing  it  to  be  for  mutual  advantage, 
and  that  such  a  course  will  eventually 
lead  to  some  form  of  profit-sharing. 


CMoaltlti  on 
AnMrican  RmllroaiU 


The  Outlook  has  com- 
mented from  time  to 
time  on  the  great  loss 
of  life  of  employees  of  every  description 
and  of  travelers  on  American  railroads 
as  compared  with  the  loss  of  life  on  for- 
eign roads.  The  value  of  such  compar- 
isons depends  on  the  completeness  with 
which  all  the  elements  are  taken  into 
account ;  and,  while  it  remains  true  that 
the  loss  of  life  is  altc^ther  too  great 
on  American  railroads,  hasty  compari- 
sons of  casualties  on  this  side  the  ocean 
with  those  on  the  other  are  very  mislead- 
ing. Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  of  Chicago, 
has  recently  made  a  study  of  casualties 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  He  has  taken 
eleven  railroads  running  out  of  Chicago, 
with  a  mileage  of  about  the  same  as  all 
the  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
these  roads,  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  last  June,  there  were  no  passen- 
gers killed  by  train  accidents,  and  only 
about  fifteen  by  accidents  of  another 
nature.  During  the  year  1901  the  Brit- 
ia\^  roads  reported  no  deaths  by  train 
accidents,  but  135  deaths  of  passengers 
by  other  accidents,  and  the  deaths  of 
200  more  employees  than  were  lost  on 
the  lines  going  out  of  Chicago.  In  1900 
there  were  in  Europe  176,068  miles  of 
track,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1893 
there  were  176,461.  In  all  Europe  in 
the  year  1900,  527  pasisengers  and  2,356 
employees  were  killed  ;  in  this  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  299  passengers  and  2,727 
employees  were  killed.  These  figures, 
which  appear  to  have  been  secured  by 
intelligent  comparison  embracing  all  the 
elements  on  either  side  of  the  ocean, 
make  a  much  better  impression  than 
roost  Americans  have  had  of  the  relative 
danger  of  railroad  travel  here  and  abroad. 


Much  remains  to  be  done,  however, 
since  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
American  railroads  have  adopted  the 
block  signal  system.  Higher  speed  is 
attained  here  on  an  average  than  is 
secured  abroad ;  the  average  of  comfort 
and  convenience  on  the  trains  is  also 
much  higher,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  average 
of  conformity  to  time-tables  is  very  much 
greater  in  this  country  than  abroad ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  American  system 
of  railroading  may  be  fairly  claimed  to 
be  distinctly  superior  at  all  important 
points. 

® 

The  establishment 
.nd'^ri^ntm'^  ctt    by  >  great  university 

of  a  new  department 
for  the  training  of  workers  in  a  distinct 
profession  is  an  event  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence.  Harvard,  after  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  of  growth,  has 
seven  such  departments.  Harvard's 
founding,  therefore,  of  a  new  "  School 
for  Social  Workers,"  practically  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  Law  School  and  the  Medi- 
cal School,  has  a  large  significance.  It 
acknowledges,  in  the  most  striking  way, 
that  in  the  complexity  of  modem  life  the 
old  personal  relation  between  the  giver 
and  receiver  of  alms  has  disappeared, 
and  that  the  broken  bond  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  body  of  trained  workers. 
It  is  the  formal  recognition  of  organized 
charity  as  a  science  and  of  charity  work 
as  a  profession.  Moreover,  it  marks  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  application  to 
mental  activities  of  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  school  is  officially  stated  to  be  "  to 
increase  the  number  of  available  and 
efficient  persons,  paid  or  volunteer,  who, 
in  facing  problems  of  need,  shall  stand 
for  the  best  efforts  for  cure  and  preven- 
tion, and  seek  to  find  the  best  methods 
from  the  lessons  of  experience  and  from 
thoughtful  practice."  More  concretely, 
the  aim  will  be  to  supply  trained  work- 
ers for  reformatories,  prisons,  asylums, 
public  and  private  charity  organizations, 
the  institutional  work  of  churches,  col- 
lege settlements,  and  the  like.  For  the 
present,  the  course  will  cover  one  year's 
work,  and  students  will  be  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  announcement, "  to 
attend  lectures  and   conferences  three 
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times  a  week,  in  sessions  of  two  hours 
each,  to  work  under  direction  in  some 
field  of  social  service,  and  to  prepare  a 
paper  based  on  a  careful  study  during 
the  year  of  some  particular  problem." 
There  is  a  formidable  list  of  subjects  of 
study,  ranging  from  such  ethical  abstrac- 
tions as   '*  right  conceptions  of   social 
duty "    and  the   "  interdependence    of 
men  "  to    "  day   nurseries."     For   the 
theoretic  side  of  the  new  profession  there 
is  a  much  larger  bibliography  than  is 
generally  supposed  of  the  literature  of 
sociology;  for  the  practical  training — the 
"  laboratory  work,"  so  to  speak — Boston 
abounds  in  institutions  and  agencies  for 
charity,  correction,  social  uplift,  and  edu- 
cation.    The  head  of  the  school  will  be 
Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  who  combines  a 
university  graduate's  broad  outlook  and 
background  of  culture  with  twenty  years 
of  actual  work  in  the  public  and  private 
administration  of    charity.     Men    who 
wish  to  take  the  course  must  satisfy  the 
director  of  their  qualifications  and  regis- 
ter in  Harvard  College,  paying  the  regu- 
lar tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars ;  women  students  must  register 
in  Simmons  College  and  pay  one  hun- 
dred  dollars.     Harvard's   founding  of 
this  school  to  meet  a  new  and  pressing 
need  comes  at  a  time  when  her  divinity 
department,  the  oldest  of  her  profes- 
sional schools,  and  for  over  a  century 
her  only  one,  has  dwindled  to  less  than 
a  score  of  students,  and  graduates  but 
three  or  four  a  year.     The  coincidence 
is  significant  of  the  changed  channels  of 
Christian  activity,  and  of  the  trend  of 
city  churches   toward    institutionalism. 
Doubtless  many  theological  students  will 
take  the  work  of  the  new  school  as  a 
post-graduate  course.  The  charity  worker 
has  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  city 
life;  in  the  higher  executive  positions 
he  has  practically  always  been  a  man  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  loving  his  work 
and  adapted  to  it ;  but  in  the  subordi- 
nate positions  he  has  been,  as  often  as 
not,  a  man  to  whom  work  in  an  organ- 
ized charity  bureau  is  much  the  same  as 
work  in  a  grocery  store  or  a  business 
o£Bce.     Harvard's  new  school  insures  a 
supply    of    trained    workers,   equipped 
with  that  background  of  knowledge  and 
culture  which  formal  instruction  alone 


can  furnish — men  who  have  taken  up 
philanthropy  for  a  life-work,  just  as  men 
of  parts  take  up  law,  medicine,  or  the- 
ology. 


Danger  to  Sman  Park* 


Mr.  Crawford's  arti- 


cle in  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook  tells  what  can  be  done  by 
public-spirited  citizens  in  creating  and 
defending  small  parks  in  large  cities. 
The  obstacles  which  such  an  Association 
meets  are  not  only  those  which  are  cre- 
ated by  selfishness  and  greed.  There 
is  a  clash  of  interests  between  different 
groups  of  people  equally  concerned  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city.  In  New 
York  City  there  has  been  a  movement 
on  foot  to  put  temporary  public-school 
buildings  in  the  parks — a  movement 
which  is  fortunately  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  place 
called  Shackamaxon  Square.  It  is  a 
droll  name,  with  a  flavor  of  cynicism  in 
it,  for  all  that  is  left  of  it  is  a  narrow 
fringe  of  grass  about  a  public  bath-house. 
Another  bath-house  occupies  Waterview 
Park,  and  still  other  parks  have  been 
used  for  the  erection  of  monuments  and 
buildings.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  offer 
to  give  thirty  branch  libraries  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  was  lately  accepted.  For 
one  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge 
an  existing  historic  mansion  in  Burnham 
Park,  but  that  plan  was  averted  only  to 
be  followed  by  the  threatened  erection 
of  the  library  in  another  portion  of  the 
park,  which  will  make  it  little  more  than 
a  location  for  two  public  buildings,  with 
adequate  setting,  it  is  true,  but  with 
the  park  feature  practically  eliminated. 
It  is  one  thing  to  preserve  an  old  historic 
house  which  is  really  historic  and  really 
worth  preservation.  It  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  to  preserve  that  house  at 
the  cost  of  giving  up  an  open  space  that 
is  sorely  needed.  Then,  if  libraries 
may  be  placed  in  parks,  why  not  school 
buildings  ?  With  a  bath-house,  a  library, 
and  a  school  building  in  a  park,  why 
not  the  fire-engine  house  and  the  police 
station  ?  The  movement  toward  the 
creation  of  civic  centers,  although  whole- 
some, carries  with  it  a  danger  to  these 
small  parks  that  are  so  vital  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  city  dwellers.  It 
is  well  fo  have  civic  centers  located  at 
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the  parks,  but  they  should  not  be  en- 
croachments upon  the  parks,  but  rather 
frames  for  them.  Even  pavilions  in 
small  parks  are  not  wholly  desirable. 
Seward  Park  in  New  York  furnishes  an 
instance.  The  pavilion  there  is  a  strik- 
ing ornament  to  a  desolate  portion  of 
the  city  ;  but  would  it  not  have  been 
better  if,  instead  of  being  located  on  the 
Square,  it  were  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  one  of  the  boundary  streets,  in  the 
place  of  rookeries  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  it?  It  might  not  have  been 
erected  next  year,  or  in  the  next  ten 
•years,  but  when  we  have  secured  a  park 
we  have  secured  a  great  desideratum  — 
the  open  space  ;  its  embellishment  may 
well  wait.  By  all  means  let  us  create 
civic  centers,  but  let  us  not  at  the  same 
time  destroy  our  parks. 

®  ' 
During  the  last  three  years 
'^^n  "am''  ^^^  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  has  been  doing 
good  work  on  this  tiny  but  beautiful 
island,  fifteen  hundred  miles  east  of 
Manila.  As  the  first  marked  success 
following  the  preparatory  work  of  learn- 
ing the  difficult  and  meager  tongue  of 
the  native  Chamorros,  a  Congregational 
church  was  organized  last  October,  with 
thirty-one  members,  four  of  them  past 
fifty  years  of  age.  Thirty  others,  appli- 
cants for  membership,  were  organized 
into  a  Christian  P^ndeavor  Society  as  pro- 
bationers. Schools  have  been  opened, 
and  young  men  from  these  schools  go 
on  evangelizing  tours  through  the  vil- 
lages on  the  islani,  whose  area  is  about 
three  hundred  square  miles.  The  main 
part  of  missionary  effort  in  Guam  will 
have  to  be  educational.  Its  still  incom- 
plete organization  includes  day  and 
boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
equipped  for  practical  training  in  indus- 
trial arts.  The  missionary  in  charge, 
the  Rev.  Francis  M.  Price,  has  had  large 
experience  in  mission  work  in  China 
and  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  pres- 
ent population  of  Guam  is  about  10,000. 
The  people  are  described  as  sturdier 
bot  less  spirited  than  their  Filipino  kins- 
men. Almost  the  smallest  and  least 
known  of  our  insular  possessions,  Guam, 
once  depopulated  by  its  Spanish  con- 
querors, needs  now  a  generous  support 
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The  Outlook  said  last  week,  the  condi- 
tions of  war  which  exist  in  Colorado 
to-day  in  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  if  spread  throughout  every  State 
in  the  Union,  would  make  this  country 
not  only  intolerable  but  unsafe  to  live  in. 
There  may  be  set  down  in  consider- 
ing this  subject  three  generic  positions 
which    are    assumed    towards    trades- 
unions  : 

First,  that  the  trades-union  is  an  un- 
mixed blessing  to  the  human  race.  This 
is  the  position  of  the  enthusiastic  work- 
ingman  or  sympathizer  with  the  laboring 
classes,  who  thinks  he  sees  in  the  trades- 
union  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  the 
despotic  control  of  what  he  calls  the 
plutocracy. 

Second,  that  the  trades-union  is  an 
unmixed  evil  and  menace.  This  is  the 
position  of  the  employer  or  property- 
holder  who  honestly  feels  that  trades- 
unions,  if  carried  to  their  ultimate  and 
logical  goal,  mean  anarchy  and  the 
destruction  of  all  private  property  and 
private  rights. 

Third,  that  the  principle  of  trades- 
unionism  is  a  sound  one  in  economics 
and  a  useful  one  in  civilization ;  that  its 
evib  and  dangers  are  those  springing 
from  mismanagement  and  the  control  of 
misguided  or  dangerous  officials;  that 
society  cannot  destroy  the  unions ;  that 
they  have  come  to  stay  in  our  industrial 
system,  and  that  the  power  of  society 
and  the  State  roust  be  directed,  not  to 
uprooting  the  union,  but  to  weeding  out 
the  errors  and  blemishes  which  have 
sprung  up  within  the  union  itself.  The 
last  is  the  position  of  The  Outlook. 

Mr.  William  English  Walling  contrib- 
utes to  the  May  number  of  "  The  World's 
Work  "  a  paper  entitled  "  Can  Labor 
Unions  be  Destroyed  ?"  The  text  of 
bis  paper  is  the  following  statement 
made  by  a  business  man  of  prominence 
and  influence  in  Chicago :  "  Some  day 
the  anions  and  the  business  community 
will  have  to  fight  it  out  to  see  who  owns 
Chicaga"  Mr.  Walling,  in  a  compact 
form,  gives  the  very  interesting  history 
of  the  genesis  and  rapid  growth  in  this 
country  of  the  associations  of  employers 
,  which  have  been  organized  and  are 
now   being   federated    to   "  fight "  the 


labor  unions.     These  associations  bear 
such  names  as  The  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, The  Anti-fioycott  Association, 
The  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of 
America,  The  National  Founders'  and 
Metal  Trades'  Association,  The  National 
Stove  Founders'  Association,  and  numer- 
ous other  similar  bodies.     Some  of  these 
associations  have  offices  and  bureaus  in 
widely  separated  cities  throughout  the 
country.     As  a  result  of  his  study  of 
this  boncerted  effort  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers  who  organize   themselves  into 
effective  opposition   against  the   labor 
unions,  Mr.  Walling  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  a  year  or   two   will    show 
whether   employers    can    conquer    the 
unions  alone,  or  whether  to  achieve  that 
end  they  roust  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  and  the  great  middle  class." 
Mr.  Walling  has  given,  it  seems  to  us, 
a  fair  although  brief  presentation  of  the 
case  of  those  who  hold  the  view  that 
labor  unions  are  an  unmixed  evil  and 
menace. 

In  the  May  number  of  "McClure's 
Magazine "  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
presents  a  stirring  and  dramatic  account 
of  the  labor  war  in  Colorado.  The 
reader  of  that  article  gets  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  attitude  of  the  extreme 
and  uncompromising  unionist.  Such  a 
unionist  honestly  and  passionately  be- 
lieves that  the  "  capitalistic  and  employ-  ^ 
ing  class,"  to  use  his  own  phraseology, 
is,  by  nature,  instinct,  breeding,  and  edu- 
cation, despotic  and  selfish ;  that  vested 
rights  are  really  vested  wrongs;  and 
that  the  accumulations  in  this  country  of 
private  property  are  due  to  an  industrial 
system  which  is  in  effect  legalized  rob- 
bery. A  workingman  holding  these 
views  logically  believes  that  the  union 
is  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  that,  when 
necessary,  he  must  be  loyal  to  it  at  the 
cost  of  wages,  of  his  home,  and  of  the 
suffering  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
feels  toward  his  union  as  the  Northern 
soldiers  of  '61  felt  toward  theirs.  No 
danger  of  material  suffering  or  of  physi- 
cal wounds  is  too  great  to  deter  him 
from  ranging  himself  with  his  fellows 
on  the  fighting  line.  Such  a  trades- 
unionist  does  not  find  any  extravagance 
or  false  sentiment  in  the  words  which 
Mr.  Baker  quotes  from  a  speech  made 
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by  a  labor  leader  in  Colorado :  "  These 
robber  exploiters  take  the  wealth  that 
we  have  produced  by  the  toil  of  our 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  our  brows. 
Before  the  warfare  comes  to  an  end. 
Labor  must  be  given  alL  Capital  itself 
must  be  destroyed."  This  is  the  view 
of  the  extremest  of  the  second  class 
which  we  have  defined  above. 

It  is  both  a  relief  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  turn  from  these  two  equally 
extreme  and,  we  think,  equally  false 
views  of  our  industrial  system  to  a  sane, 
intelligent,  and  broad-minded  speech 
which  was  made  on  trades-unions  to 
workingmen  by  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential representative  of  capital,  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  last  week.  The 
speaker  was  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mellen, 
President  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad.  His  audience 
was  the  West  Side  Workingmen's  Club 
of  Hartfofd.  We  have  not  recently 
seen  a  better  statement  from  an  active 
man  of  affairs  of  what  The  Outlook 
believes  to  be  the  right  attitude  of  both 
workingmen  and  employers  towards  the 
trades- union.  Mr.  Mellen  began  his 
business  career  forty  years  ago  as  a 
wage-worker  on  a  New  England  rail- 
road. "  I  am,"  he  said,  "  naturally  more 
or  less  of  a  workingraan  myseli  Bom 
of  parents  who  had  to  work  for  a  living, 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  trials 
and  privations  of  living  on  a  small  in- 
come, and  from  childhood  have  remem- 
brances of  the  denials  and  economies 
necessary  in  a  New  England  family  to 
preserve  existence  and  to  give  one's 
children  that  opportunity  in  life  always 
desired  but  often  denied  to  one's  self. 
The  hope  and  future  of  this  country  lie 
in  the  common  people,  in  the  working- 
men.  This  is  the  age  of  the  working- 
man.  Let  him,  with  moderation,  with 
conservatism,  show  his  ability  to  assume 
responsibilities,  and  there  is  no  bound 
set  to  his  attainments."  Mr.  Mellen 
frankly  asserts  that  unions  have  accom- 
plished much  good,  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
laboring  man.  They  tend  to  the  "  dis- 
couragement of  individual  effort  and 
reduce  men  to  a  part  of  a  machine." 
But  Mr.  Mellen  believes  that  the  union 
has  come  to  stay.     The  serious  defect 


of  modem  trades-unionism  is  not,  he 
thinks,  in  its  solidarity,  but  in  its  intol- 
erance. The  bitter  attitude  of  the  union  ' 
man  towards  the  non-union  man  is  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  that  "  prevailed  ages 
ago  in  religion  and  in  race  prejudice. 
The  cry  of  '  the  union  or  the  hospital ' 
has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  older 
one  of  '  the  Church  or  the  stake.'  It  is 
through  the  elimination  of  the  feeling 
that  physical  force  is  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  results  that  real 
progress  is  made.  .  .  .  My  advice  to 
you  who  have  families,  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  world,  is  to  join  your  unions  and 
make  yourselves  felt  in  them.  Be  always 
a  force  for  conservatism.  It  seems  to 
me  as  much  in  your  interest  to  do  this 
as  that  you  shall  attend  the  caucus  and 
nominate  good  men  for  office  and  vote 
for  them  at  the  polls.  Your  apathy  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  demagogue,  the 
anarchist,  the  floater,  who  has  nothing 
to  lose." 

This  seems  to  The  Outlook  to  be 
sound  advice.  The  principle  of  union- 
ism is  a  universal  and  permanent  one. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  trades- 
union  of  merchants ;  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, of  lawyers ;  the  County  Medical 
Society,  of  doctors;  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association,  of  railway  managers.  No 
one  denies  that  these  bodies  perform 
necessary  and  useful  functions  not  only 
in  behalf  of  their  members,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  But 
if  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  abuses 
and  browbeats  competing  merchants,  if 
the  County  Medical  Society  seeks  ifor 
legislation  to  admit  drunken  and  igno- 
rant physicians  to  practice,  if  the  Bar 
Association  screens  and  defends  swin- 
dling and  pettifogging  lawyers,  if  the 
Joint  Traffic  Association  attempts  to 
raise  freight  rates  and  passenger  tariffs 
extravagantly,  they  become  a  menace  to 
society. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  trades- 
unions  to-day  are  those  passionate,  ill- 
balanced,  unjust,  and  unscrupulous 
"  leaders  "  who  would  make  the  unions 
not  sodalities  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  as  well  as  for  the 
members,  but  despotisms  which  insist, 
like  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  hierarchies, 
in  compelling  their   members  and   all 
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others  to  accept  their  creeds  and  assent 
to  their  acts  by  the  exercise  of  physical 
force. 

Leagues  for  Courtesy 

The  teaching  of  English  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  school.     It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  many  respects 
it  is  the  most  important  function  of  the 
school ;  for,  as  President  Eliot  has  said, 
if  there  is  any  single  test  of  an  educated 
man,  it  is  the  ability  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage with  freedom  and  with  accuracy. 
Vears  ago  the  only  education  which  boys 
and  girls  received  in  the  use  of  their 
language  was  incidental  and  came  from 
intercourse  with   cultivated  people  in 
their  own  homes  or  out  of  them,  and 
from  familiarity  with  good  books.     To 
this  succeeded  the  age  of  the  formal 
teaching  of  English  from  grammars  and 
text-books — a  kind  of  teaching  which  is 
still  carried  on  ;  but  during  the  last  few 
years  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  English  and  a  deeper  view 
of  its  relation  to  all  studies  has  resulted 
in  the  use  of  every  opportunity  in  the 
school-room  to  give  boys  and  girls  free 
and  sound  use  ot  their  mother  tongue. 
In  good  schools  there  is  not  only  direct 
teaching   of    English   from    text-books, 
but  there  is  supervision  of  expression  in 
all  recitations   so  tJut  the  car  may  be 
educated  to  reject  slo>venly,  vulgar,  or 
imperfect  English,  and  to  permit  only 
the  best.     The  knrnrlcdge  r/f  the  use  of 
the  English  language  ought  to  be  con- 
veyed with  every  oth/rr  kind  of  kn^/irl- 
edge ;  for  no  knoirledf(e  can  \>t  imparted 
without  expfe*Mon,  ao'l  ex$n-.*t'^  Un 
American  U/y»  and  gif.»  tuv'/.^K*  t;.* 
use  of  English. 

The  time  has  tj>m*,  »>«<:«  *\iti  *»H»e 
kind  of  educati'/n  o'/t(h»  u,  t/f.  %,/-.u  m 
manners,  A»  \\t^  t:t\/f%i*.^/tt  *A  '}^/','^,t 
demands  UtntUfta  lU  *i-*:  •'«*  'A  t;t 
mother  Umgws,  v/  «>,';  «rf^^« i.-'-*!  '/f  'i-f. 
spirit,  the  s^^ul,  and  ti,'-.  it,,-  'i  <A  »  ry/y 
or  a  girl  demands  fr»^ '*'/•«  *?.'!  ''.*im 
of  manner  i  for  tuAui^t  nv^  'M'^'*>%u/ti 
of  the  i^crs'/tiality,  a'.'i  «t '« -  •'  »♦  •.•  ;/'f 
tant  as  the  attuu>»iA  'A  .-•'j{-»K'-  ''< 
the  endeavor  'A  Aw  r,'  -•»/»  v,  jj.-*  s*  u^ 
root  of  the  mati'Tf  l/y  1»--"  ■  •sc"-'  *"'■'• 


tion  on  the  personality  of  a  man  and 
measuring  him  by  what  he  is  and  not 
by  what  he  has  inherited,  manners  have 
been  undervalued  and  have  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  the  flower  of  less 
democratic  societies.  This  reaction  has 
been  as  illogical,  though  quite  as  natu- 
ral, as  the  reaction  against  beauty  on 
the  part  of  the  Puritans;  but  it  has 
gone  too  far,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  in  American  life  which  is  banning 
to  be  widely  recognized  and  cannot  be 
too  soon  repaired.  For  manners,  as 
Tennyson  said,  "  are  not  idle,  but  the 
fruit  of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind." 
They  are  the  flowering  of  a  fine  nature ; 
they  are  always  and  inevitably  the  ex- 
pression of  fine  persons  in  a  high  degree 
of  civilization. 

In    a    democracy    especially,  which 
places  the  emphasis  on  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  a  man  apart  from  his  accidental 
position  or  surroundings,  it  is  in  the 
last  degree  important  that  the  highest 
value  should  be  attached  to  manners ; 
for  manners  are,  in  the  final  analysis, 
an  expression  of  our  respect  for  our- 
selves and  our  respect  for  others ;  and 
bad  manners  cheapen  life  by  giving  ex- 
pression  to  a  lower  valuation  of  men 
and  women.     In  a  democracy  there  is  a 
tendency  to  cheapen  men  and  women. 
This  tendency  has  been  noted  by  critics 
on    the    other    side    of    the    Atlantic, 
and  the  extension   of  American   influ- 
ence has   been    deplored,  because,  in 
the  view  of  a  good  many  foreign  crit- 
ics, it  means  the  letting  down  of  stand- 
ards.    To  correct  this  inevitable   sag- 
ging which  comes  about  when  people 
of  the  lowest  standards  count  as  much 
as    people   of   the    highest    standards, 
\xiy%  and  girls  must  be  taught  the  high 
impr^rtance  of  manners ;    not  only  be- 
cause good  manners  give  social  life  its 
charm,  but  because  they  express  respect 
for  ourselves  and  for  others. 

There  are  two  elements  in  American 
life  which  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
%<H>i\  manners  ;  there  is  the  impression, 
»o  widely  prevalent,  that  there  is  some- 
U.iriu  (ffcminatc  about  good  manners, 
t>,.ii  MUui'uin  to  manner  and  dress  in- 
v'/)V"»  a  loi»»  of  manliness,  and  that  inde- 
l^ii'i'imt  and  vigor  go  with  a  certain 
ihu>  K4fil  of  these  things.     The  fallacy 
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of  this  impression  is  evident  the  moment 
a  man  comes  into  wide  relation  with  the 
world  and  discovers  that  every  advance 
in  civilization  in  any  community  means 
greater  attention  to  the  externalities  of 
life,  not  as  a  matter  of  show,  but'  as  a 
mattT  of  expression  of  the  higher  ideals 
and  a  means  of  guarding  them.  And 
then  there  is  the  universal  haste.  Haste 
and  fine  manners  are  incompatible. 
The  rushing  and  pushing  in  our  public 
conveyances  would  seem  to  the  Japanese 
indecent  In  Japan  it  indicates  great 
lack  of  respect  if  one  person  touches 
another.  In  Japanese  crowds,  however 
excited,  there  is  always  a  little  space 
around  each  person.  In  America  the 
man  or  woman  in  a  street-car  who  can 
breathe  comfortably  is  fortunate,  and 
every  one  who  uses  these  conveyances, 
in  almost  every  city,  is  subjected  to  per- 
sonal indignities  which  are  not  the  less 
indignities  because  they  are  uninten- 
tional, or,  for  that  matter,  necessitated 
by  conditions. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  fine  civilization 
in  this  country,  good  manners  must  be 
drilled  into  the  school-children ;  and 
The  Outlook  proposes  to  the  teachers 
of  the  country  that  they  shall  otganize 
everywhere  in  the  schools  leagues  for 
courtesy,  voluntary  associations  of  boys 
and  girls  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  standards  of  manners  and  of  devel- 
oping those  instincts  of  courtesy,  kind- 
ness, and  helpfulness  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  American  ought  to 
be  the  most  courteous  and  the  best-man- 
nered person  in  the  world,  for  his  natural 
kindness,  his  desire  to  be  helpful  and  to 
make  himself  agreeable,  are  recognized 
everywhere.  He  fails,  whenever  he  does 
fail,  not  because  of  bad  intentions,  but 
because  of  lack  of  training  or  because 
of  haste.  As  the  use  of  English  is 
supervised  in  every  recitation  in  every 
gTod  school,  so  the  manners  of  every 
boy  and  girl  ought  to  be  supervised  and 
corrected  in  every  school  relation. 

The  best  way  of  bringing  about  a 
revival  of  good  manners  in  this  country 
would  be  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  by 
organizing  societies  which  should  have 
for  their  end  keener  ^elf-respect  ex- 


pressed in  finer  attitude  toward  one 
another.  Every  American  boy  ought  to 
be  taught  that  his  function  in  life  is  to 
protect  and  bear  the  burdens  of  those 
who  are  weaker,  and  on  all  occasions  to 
treat  women  as  if  they  were  specially 
committed  to  his  care.  The  American 
boy  responds  quickly  to  the  appeals 
which  are  made  to  his  sense  of  honor 
and  to  his  instinct  as  a  man,  and  the 
stronger  he  is  the  more  ready  is  his 
response.  The  test  of  the  quality  of  a 
society  everywhere  is  the  respect  paid  to 
women.  Boys  ought  to  be  taught  that 
reverence  for  women  which  not  only 
shows  itself  in  their  bearing,  but  which 
makes  them,  if  necessary  in  later  life,  pro- 
tectors of  women  against  themselves. 
And  girls  ought  to  be  taught  that  their 
influence  depends  entirely  on  the  respect 
which  they  exact  The  American  girl 
in  her  instincts  and  education  is  probably 
the  purest  girl  in  the  world.  She  does 
not  suffer  from  the  gp'osser  temptations ; 
but  the  freedom  of  manners  of  a  great 
many  of  our  communities,  the  absence 
of  conventionalities,  place  girls  in  so  free 
a  relation  to  boys  that  the  barriers  are 
often  broken  down,  and  there  is  a  famil- 
iarity which  cheapens  if  it  does  not 
defile.  No  sensible  American  would 
introduce  the  conventionality  of  older 
countries  into  this  country,  but  the 
reaction  from  these  conventionalities 
has  gone  too  far;  it  has  gone  so  far  that 
in  many  sections  it  has  cheapened  girls. 
Every  girl  should  be  taught  to  express 
her  respect  for  herself  by  exacting  a 
certain  degree  of  respect  from  every  boy 
of  her  acquaintance.  Tiiat  respect  boys 
are  quite  willing  to  concede,  but  many 
of  them  will  not  do  it  voluntarily.  Re- 
ports often  appear  in  the  newspapers  of 
incidents  which  show  a  lack  of  the  sense 
of  restraint  and  of  delicacy  on  the  part 
of  well-meaning  boys  and  girls  who  do 
not  know  the  significance  of  what  they 
are  doing.  These  incidents,  which  aston- 
ish and  bewilder  Europeans,  involve 
nothing  worse  than  a  "  free  and  easy  " 
disregard  of  the  conventions  of  older 
societies  ;£but  conventions,  it  must  be 
remembereS,  are  not  arbitrary  social 
requirements;  they  are  almost  always 
based  on  sound  principles,  and  their 
function  is  to  protect  women,  to  preserve 
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privacy,  and  to  put  a  high  valuation  on 
personality.  There  are  social  conven- 
tions which  we  do  not  want  and  will 
not  adopt,  but  there  are  others  which 
ought  to  be  more  widely  observed  in 
this  country.  Independence  which  is 
gained  by  cheapening  men  and  women 
is  not  worth  having.  To  defy  conven- 
tions is,  in  many  cases,"  not  so  much  an 
assertion  of  individual  freedom  as  a 
gross  disregard  of  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  others.  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt  nowhere  more  rapidly  than 
where  it  is  introduced  in  the  relations 
of  young  men  and  women.  College 
"  rushes  "  in  which  girls  take  part  are 
demoralizing  to  the  last  degree;  the 
custom  of  allowing  girls  to  accompany 
athletic  teams  on  long  journeys  without 
•  proper  chaperonage — ^journeys  which 
often  involve  night  travel — is  pernicious 
and  vulgarizing.  These  "free  and  easy" 
relations  do  not  involve  the  slightest 
moral  irr^ularity  (there  are  no  cleaner 
communities  anywhere  than  those  which 
exist  in  American  schools  and  colleges 
where  both  sexes  are  taught),  but  they 
inevitably  cheapen  women  and  lower 
the  tone  of  civilization.  We  cannot  be 
too  careful  of  our  standards  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  standards  are  fixed,  not  by 
the  practice  of  the  few,  but  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  many.  The  schools  have  a 
great  work  to  do  in  instilling  respect  for 
women  and  protecting  and  expressing 
that  respect  by  insistence  on  courtesy 
and  delicacy  in  all  relations  between 
boys  and  girls.  If  the  American  boy 
has  a  chance,  he  becomes  a  gentleman 
by  instinct ;  the  schools  ought  to  make 
that  chance  for  him. 


The    Field  of  Compro- 
mise 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Ayouhg  man  working  for  municipal  reform 
conaemns  a  prominent  clergyman  working 
towards  the  same  end,  because  the  latter 
yielded  the  strict  letter  of  the  principle  for 
which  they  stood,  in  the  hope,  which  the 
issue  justified,  of  gaining  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform. 

Again,  a  young  minister  holds  clear  and 
deep  convictions  which  his  church  does  not, 
and  probably  will  not,  share.  He  must  be 
true  to  truth  as  be  sees  it,  and  at  the  same 


time  as  pastor  of  the  church  must  say  and 
do  things  which  contradict  what  have  come 
to  be  profound  convictions. 

The  questions  that  trouble  me  are  such  as 
these :  Which  is  the  largest  service  to  the 
world  in  the  lon{[  run,  to  stand  by  conviction 
spite  -of  everything,  or  to  make  concessions 
for  immediate  practical  gains  ?  Did  Christ 
ever  compromise?  Was  he  not  crucified 
because  he  would  not  compromise?  By 
what  principle  can  one  be  guided  in  the  ever- 
recurring  dUeroma  of  truth  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  Uie  other,  practical  expediency  in  an 
imperfect,  slow-moving  world,  whose  greatest 
need  is  truth  ?  * 

The  question  which  you  ask  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  No  general  principle  can  be 
laid  down  which  can  be  applied  easily 
to  all  the  varying  circumstances  under 
which  the  problem  practically  presents 
itself  for  decision.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  general  principles  which  are  almost 
self-evident  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  varying 
conditions. 

(1)  Generally,  the  aim  or  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  not  a  matter  for  com- 
promise ;  the  method  by  which  it  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  a  matter  for  compro- 
mise. If  a  hundred  men  in  a  village 
desire  to  promote  the  life  of  temperance 
in  that  village,  they  cannot  compromise 
with  another  hundred  men  who  wish  to 
promote  intemperance  because  they  will 
make  a  profit  out  of  it  Two  bodies  of 
men  cannot  work  together  for  contrary 
ends,  and  no  endeavor  to  compromise 
the  ends  to  be  sought  is  likely  to  be 
successful.  But  they  can  compromise, 
and  should  be  ready  to  compromise, 
respecting  the  methods  to  be  employed. 
If  some  of  the  hundred  men  are  in  favor 
of  State  prohibition,  some  in  favor  of 
local  prohibition,  some  in  favor  of  license, 
and  some  in  favor  of  simple  moral  influ- 
ence, they  can  compromise  in  determin- 
ing which  of  these  methods  shall  be 
pursued,  by  allowing  the  majority  to 
choose  the  method,  or  by  combining  in 
the  one  method  in  which  they  are  all 
agreed — the  moral  suasion,  for  example 
— leaving  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the 
other  methods  to  pursue  them  separately. 

Simple  as  this  proposition  is,  if  it  were 
generally  recognized,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  a  great  many  of  the  divisions 
which  now  interfere  with  moral  reform. 
If,  for  example,  the  Protestant  churches 
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could  be  brought  to  see  that  their  object 
is  to  promote,  not  Congr^ationalism, 
or  Episcopacy,  or  Presbyterianism,  or 
even  Protestantism,  but  the  kingdom  of 
God,  they  might  then  be  brought  also  to 
see  that  they  could  lay  aside  or  hold  in 
abeyance  or  at  least  give  secondary  place 
to  distinctive  denominational  peculiari- 
ties, and  work  together  in  harmony  for 
a  common  end  by  compromise  adjust- 
ments respecting  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  pursuing  that  end. 

{2)  A  man  ought  not  to  compromise 
his  moral  principles  by  denying  them,  as 
by  saying  what  he  does  not  believe ;  but 
he  may  keep  silence  respecting  those 
principles.  It  is  often  wise  to  do  so. 
Jesus  Chrbt  himself  said  to  his  disciples, 
"  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  No 
minister  ought  in  the  pulpit  to  preach 
doctrines  which  he  does  not  believe. 
But  a  minister  may  keep  silence  respect- 
ing doctrines  which  he  does  believe. 
No  minister  ought  to  lead  a  congrega- 
tion in  repeating  a  creed  which  under 
any  proper  interpretation  signifies  some- 
thing which  is  to  him  untrue ;  but  he 
may  lead  a  congregation  in  a  creed  to 
some  of  the  clauses  of  which  different 
members  attach  different  meanings. 
The  creed  is  a  symbol,  and  if  those  who 
repeat  the  creed  are  at  one  with  their 
congregation  respecting  the  life  which 
the  creed  symbolizes,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  at  one  respecting 
the  phraseology  in  which  the  life  so 
symbolized  shall  be  expressed.  Thus 
the  phrase,  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,"  means  now  to  most 
men  a  belief  in  personal  immortality,  as 
distinguished  from  absorption  into  the 
infinite.  A  man  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  flesh  which  is  buried  in  the 
grave  will  ever  rise  from  the  grave  may 
legitimately  join  with  the  others  in  say- 
ing, "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,"  because  the  spiritual  truth  of 
personal  immortality  is  symbolized  by 
the  phrase,  borrowed  from  a  time  when 
personality  and  the  body  were  identified, 
as  they  are  not  in  our  time. 

(3)  These  principles  are  especially 
applicable  to  public  teachers.  He  who 
wishes  to  teach  an  audience  or  a  con- 
gregation desires  to  induce  them  to  think 


as  he  thinks,  to  feel  as  he  feels,  and  to 
act  as  he  would  have  them  act.  He 
must,  therefore,  put  his  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  their  minds.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  give  in  his  own  form  expres- 
sion to  his  own  ideas.  If  he  is  talking 
to  Italians,  he  must  phrase  his  ideas  iti 
Italian;  if  to  Anglo-Saxons,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Similarly,  ijf  he  is  talking  to 
men  whose  intellectual  life  is  still  that 
of  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, be  must  phrase  his  thought  in 
forms  which  will  be  intelligible  to  and 
apprehensive  by  them;  not  in  forms 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  understand  his  meaning.  It  is  a 
principle  of  mechanics  that  a  body 
cannot  be  carried  from  one  point  in 
space  to  another  point  in  space  with- 
out being  carried  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate points.  It  is  equally  a  princi- 
ple in  psychology  that  a  mind  cannot  be 
carried  from  one  point  of  development 
to  another  point  of  development  without 
being  'carried  through  all  the  intermedi- 
ate points.  He  who  wishes  to  teach, 
whether  in  die  pulpit,  or  on  the  platform, 
or  through  the  press,  or  in  the  school- 
room, must  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
those  whom  he  desires  to  teach.  He 
must  understand  their  point  of  view. 
He  must  in  some  sense  understand  their 
sentiment  and  feeling.  And  then  he 
must  express  just  so  hnuch  as  he  thinks 
it  reasonable  to  believe  he  can  induce 
them  to  accept  on  that  occasion,  and 
leave  to  another  occasion  the  expression 
of  the  next  step  in  the  progress  along 
which  he  desires  to  conduct  them.  If 
he  states  the  ultimate  proposition  at  the 
outset,  he  runs  the  risk  of  closing  the 
door  against  him  and  wholly  defeating 
his  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
Christianity  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
That  is  a  mistake.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  so  much  of  Christianity  as 
Christ's  disciples  could  understand  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Christianity  in 
the  last  chapters  of  John  which  is  not  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

We  recognize  the  danger  involved  in 
any  proposition  of  compromise.  It  is  a 
danger  to  timid  souls.  But  life  is  full 
of  dangers,  and  they  must  be  met  and 
conquered,  not  run  away  from.     There 
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is  danger,  on  the  other  side,  of  a  kind  of 
Pharisaic  audacity  and  pride  of  courage, 
and  contemptuous  disregard  of  human 
prejudice  and  human  sentiment,  and  this 
spirit  has  proved  pcritaps  as  perilous  to 
real  progress  in  the  moral  and  religious 
life  as  the  spirit  of  cowardice.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  we  might  perhaps  summa- 
rize the  three  principles  we  have  given 
above  in  one:  When  you  ask  yourself 
what  to  do,  take  counsel  with  your  cour- 
age ;  when  you  ask  yourself  how  to  do 
it,  take  counsel  with  your  caution.  Be 
uncompromising  in  the  ultimate  ends 
which  you  hope  to  see  accomplished. 
Be  ready  to  compromise  in  the  methods 
which  you  will  pursue  to  secure  those 
ends.  But,  we  repeat,  the  real  difficulty 
lies,  not  in  the  perception  of  a  general 
principle,  but  in  the  practical  application 
of  it  to  varying  conditions. 

Have  you  ever  read  John  Morley's 
book  on  ('ompromise  ?  Without  indors- 
ing nil  that  he  says  in  that  book,  we 
recommend  it  to  all  renders  who  are 
perplexed  by  the  problem  yhich  our 
correspondent  has  presented  in  the  letter 
given  above. 


The  Kldcr  Brother 

We   may   i>nrni>hrniio   the  word*   <A 
Shakesi)cnre   nna  say,  Home  men  are 
born  g(K)d ;    some  men  u'  hfeve  g')oil- 
ness ;  some  men  have  goodrcM  thruot 
u|x>n  them.    iUH)i\ne%%  U  inlwritcd  »• 
well  ns  depravity.     Thcr**  are  tAUft  men 
than  John  the  Huptiitt  of  whom  i(  nisiy 
be  snid  thni  tliry  src  (illcd  with  a  •ptrti 
of  holiness  from  their  nollM't'*  mnnih. 
Piety  is  Nonietimrii  tim^^i'MMA,     MtnUw 
(tuyon  WAN  a  my*ii('  \fUiir  Un  u-<'i,«. 
Some  men  ate  strong  mid  \\»vf  Die  vi<  <-« 
o(  strength.     They  have  t/»  l>«Hle  ttit 
their  virtues.     'I'hey  eineriie   Umn   Hm* 
battle   sraried,  |ierhi«pii  wound' d,   |«i«i 
victorious.     They  hit ve   \iiMt'»  utt  \\ntt 
assailants.     Hi.    MuIi.h-I   (/iiii|imi«   ilf 
dragon,  and  not  only  lieiitu  ItHrt  off,  l>o( 
puts  him  under  fool,     tvune  mmm  Dim  nt, 
environed    with   good    iMrtneiimt    ttft 
only  by  n  strong  will  wnd  *  r<  i.<»lt(«»'  imt 
pose  could  thry  f»i  ii|"'   ••'•'»  ('■•ili*  </< 
open  vice  or  fl.igrnnt  ( ilMie,     'I  Im  y  « iit» » 
the  harrow  gijin  In  tic  Ir  (liildlt<c.<l,  *iid 


the  strait  path  is  walled  in  for  them  on 
either  side. 

I  may  safely  assume  that  the  reader 
of  these  lines  belongs  in  one  of  these 
three  categories.  He  was  bom  good, 
has  achieved  goodness,  or  has  had  good- 
ness thrust  upon  him.  What  need  have 
I  of  a  Saviour  ?  he  perhaps  asks  him- 
self. The  child  of  the  gutter,  bom  in 
sin,  educated  in  sin,  vanquished  by  sin, 
or  perhaps  never  even  fighting  against 
it,  needs  redemption.  But  why  do  I 
need  it  ?  I  am  saved  already,  by  my 
parentage,  by  my  education,  by  my  own 
resolute  purpose. 

The  other  day  on  a  railroad  train  I 
fell  in  with  a  conductor.  He  told  me 
of  an  accident  in  which  his  foot  was 
torn  from  his  leg  and  left  hanging  by 
the  flesh,  his  knee-pan  was  broken,  his 
back  was  injured,  and  he  was  carried  on 
a  stretcher  to  the  nearest  hotel,  his  life 
despaired  of.  For  three  months  the 
desperate  battle  with  death  was  fought ; 
for  three  months  more  he  was  recover- 
ing. Then  he  was  released  from  his 
long  imprisonment — saved.  But  «as 
not  the  passenger  in  the  same  car  who 
escaped  unscathed  saved  also  ?  Are  we 
saved  only  if  we  are  saved  *'  so  as  by 
fire  "  ?  Shall  the  Nile  Valley  say,  I  need 
no  rain,  for  have  I  not  the  Nile  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  Nile  if  there  were 
no  rain  ?  A  certain  man  had  two  sons. 
One  of  them  remained  at  home ;  and 
hi*  father  said  to  him.  Son,  all  that  I 
have  i*  thine,  and  thou  art  ever  with 
me.  The  other  took  his  substance, 
went  off  into  a  far  country,  spent  all 
with  riotous  living,  and  returned  in  rags 
re|Mtitant.  Did  not  the  elder  brother 
owe  all  to  hi*  father  as  truly  as  the 
younger  i 

U«  who  i*  born  good,  or  has  achieved 
go/^dite**,  or  hns  had  goodness  thrust 
>Hi»n  him,  I*  opt  to  think  that  he  is  in 
IK)  di«>iger,  lie  is  in  the  greatest  of  all 
dNriKcro  the  dungrr  of  pride,  of  self- 
t'liut-it,  <4  Ingratitude  -in  a  word,  of 
f'iMriMikin,  lie  who  is  saved  from 
^'■llHl^»u<)n  h**  not  leHH  to  thank  God 
tof  ihitn  he  who  In  temptation  is  saved 
fumt  »)n,  Tim  »tory  of  the  prodigal 
»//»i  I*  utii/t  tUm  »t4(ry  of  the  elder  brother 
)0)<l  «hi«i  In  •  fnct  wo  arc  prone  to 
''"K".  1„A. 
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The  Spectator 


In  the  long  ago,  when  he  was  but  a 
boy,  the  Spectator  was  one  Sunday 
sitting  in  church  and  listening  eagerly 
to  a  sermon  from  a  great  preacher  who, 
then  and  after,  was  always  able  to  hold 
the  Spectator  breathless,  half  scared, 
half  afraid,  wholly  enthralled.  The 
Spectator  can  see  him  now,  leaning  down 
from  his  pulpit,  his  rubicund  face — never 
handsome  at  the  best — flushed  scarlet, 
twisted,  fairly  terrorizing  in  its  fierce 
earnestness.  It  was  a  political  sermon 
he  was  preaching,  and  its  last  words 
were  these :  "  Go — go  to  your  homes  and 
take  from  your  book-shelves  Carlyle's 
'  French  Revolution.'  Read  that  lurid 
picture  of  destruction."  The  Spectator 
fled  home  to  bury  his  boy  face  in  the 
book,  from  which  he  had  to  be  forcibly 
detached  to  eat  his  Sunday  dinner.  For  a 
week  he  moved  in  a  trance,  and  marched 
in  the  day-dream  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, that  lurid  picture  of  destruction. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  with  no  fixed 
impression  of  any  change  wrought  in 
him  by  this  experience ;  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  boyishness  of  the  boy 
changed  into  the  mannishness  of  a  man, 
that  adult  one  day  came  to  ask  himself 
where  he  had  gained  his  intense  belief 
in  the  "  rights  of  man,"  which  was  then 
to  him  almost  a  passion,  and  indeed  to- 
day is  no  less  a  fixed  belief  because  less 
emotionally  held.  "  Where  was  I  taught 
this?"  the  Spectator  asked  himself,  and 
then,  dropping  down  from  one  of  those 
curious  upper  shelves  which  are  the 
pigeonholes  of  memory,  came  tumbling 
that  old  sermon,  with  all  its  arguments 
and  its  impassioned  direct  appeal  for 
the  rights  of  man.  There  it  was,  and 
as  the  Spectator  recalled  it,  word  for 
word  in  some  of  its  phrases,  he  knew 
that  he  had  run  his  fox  to  earth.  And 
yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  No,  he  did  not 
agree  with  these  remembered  phrases. 
On  the  contrary,  their  extreme  doctrines 
were  not  and  could  not  be  his.  No 
such  phrases  were  responsible  for  his 
convictions.  And  then  suddenly  it  all 
came  to  him  clearly.  It  was  this  sermon 
that  had  sent  him  to  the  fountain-head. 
From  a  historical  picture,  drawn  by  a 


master's  hand,  he  had  learned  uncon- 
sciously a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  impassioned,  fierce  sermon  had 
passed  over  the  boy's  head  as  the  whirl- 
wind; the  still,  small  voice  that  spoke 
deep  down  in  the  wonderful  atmosphere 
of  a  wonderful  book  had  made  the  con- 
vert, or,  more  properly  speaking,  had 
educated  the  unconscious  proselyte. 


Not  long  ago  the  Spectator  was  talk- 
ing to  a  young  friend,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  casually  but  heartily 
recommended  the  reading  of  a  certain 
book.  The  young  friend  noted  down 
the  title  in  a  neat  notebook,  and  then, 
with  pencil  poised,  he  waited. 

«  What  should  I  read  it  for  ?" 

"  What  ?"  asked  the  puzzled  Spectator. 

"  Yes.     What  shall  I  read  it  for  ?" 

The  Spectator  sat  helpless. 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  know  what  you 
mean,"  he  ventured. 

"  What  will  it  give  me  ?  What  ought 
I  to  get  from  it  ?  I  like  to  know  what 
to  expect.  Am  I  to  read  it  for  its  style, 
or  its  plot,  or  its  historical  references  ? 
What  object  shall  I  have  before  me 
while  reading  it  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know."  said  the 
Spectator.  "  I  read  it  because  I  liked 
it."  And  then,  plucking  up  spirit,  with 
most  unbecoming  levity,  the  Spectator 
recalled  to  this  earnest  youth  the  good 
old  story  of  the  three  travelers  at 
the  inn  calling  for  liquor — one  because 
he  had  a  cold,  the  other  for  some 
equally  good  excuse ;  the  third,  in  high 
scorn,  calling  loudly  for  his  tipple, 
hot  and  strong,  *'  because  I  like  it" 
The  Spectator  maintained  that  in  the 
matter  of  general  reading  he  was  at  one 
with  the  third  traveler.  He  read  books 
in  general,  neither  to  lose  one  thing  nor 
yet  to  gain  another,  but  to  satisfy  an 
appetite  which  called  loudly  for  "  books  I" 
"  That's  a  vulgar  little  story  "  said  the 
Spectator,  ai>ologizing,  "  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  illustrates  what  I  mean  very  neatly. 
Can't  you  read  a  book  because  you  like 
it  ?  If  the  book  is  educative,  won't  it 
educate  you  without  your  keeping  your 
eye  on  it?  A  good  book  needs  no 
bush."  The  Spectator  paused  in  his 
harangue,  for  his  listener  had  ceased  lis- 
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tenkig.  "Vulgar,"  he  was  repeating, 
reflectively.  "  Vulgar.  You  didn't  mean 
that  story  had  vulgarity?  No.  I  under- 
stand. You  meant  it  was  ordinary.  Vul- 
gar in  that  sense.  Yes.  I've  had  that 
in  Rhetoric."  The  Spectator  retired 
vanquished  and  in  bad  order. 


Good  heavens  1  Is  it  coming  to  this 
with  our  young  folk?  Is  reading  a 
serious  matter  to  be  entered  into  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  or  is  it  one  of  the 
cherished  diversions  of  life,  as  the  Spec- 
tator has  fondly  and  ignorantly  supposed 
it  to  be  ?  The  Spectator  can  look  back 
to  see  his  sister  sitting  in  front  of  her 
mirror,  with  a  book  spread  out  on  her 
pincushion,  held  open  by  bonnet-pins, 
while  she  alternately  braided  her  hair 
and  read  from  the  volume  that  absorbed 
her.  She  was  a  busy  girl,  and  had  not 
time  to  devour  all  the  books  she  hungered 
for,  but  of  what  time  she  had  she  made 
such  amazing  use  that  the  Spectator,  who 
was  less  rapid,  would  stand  in  awe  of 
her  power  to  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  vol- 
ume in  a  moment,  as  it  were.  "  But 
when  and  where  did  you  read  it  ?"  the 
Spectator  once  heard  an  astounded 
youth  ask  her.  "  I  lent  you  that  book 
less  than  two  hours  ago,  and  in  that 
time  you've  got  out  of  your  riding-habit 
and  dressed  for  dinner  I"  The  Specta- 
tor's sister  deftly  avoided  reply,  for,  as 
she  later  explained  to  the  Spectator,  "  I 
couldn't  very  well  tell  him  that  I  read  it 
in  the  bath-tub." 

Oh,  what  a  healthy,  hearty  appetite 
was  there  1  And  an  appetite,  too,  that 
seemed  to  know  as  instinctively  as  the 
beasts  of  the  field  what  to  eat  and  what 
to  toss  contemptuously  aside.  The 
Spectator  cannot  imagine  his  sister  ask- 
ing any  one  on  earth  what  a  book  might 
give  her.  Who  could  know  that  so  well 
as  she  ?  For  her  the  one  way  to  read  a 
book  was — to  read  it,  or  to  open  it,  flash 
through  it,  and  lay  it  down — unread. 
In  those  days  the  Spectator  never  took 
the  trouble  to  sort  out  for  himself  his 
own  reading  matter.  It  was  his  invari- 
able and  cubbish  habit  when  a  holy-day 
freed  him  for  the  luxury  (mark  the  term) 
of  reading,  to  rush  to  his  sister's  bed- 


room,  and  from   her  book-table  grab 
up  those  books  it  was  evident  she  had 
laid  there  ready  for  herself.    They  were 
sure  to  be  the  best  in  the  house,  and  the 
Spectator  would  patiently  explain  to  the 
pursuing  and  lamenting  selector  of  the 
volumes  that  this  was  the  value  of  hav- 
ing a  sister  with  an  unerring  nose  for 
the  "jolie  good  book."    Nor  does  he 
ever  remember  giving  up  his  loot  or  hav- 
ing cause  to  disapprove  the  selections 
thus  roost  unwillingly  made  for  him. 
» 
There  was,  however,  one  book  that 
the  Spectator  recalls  as  totally  routing 
his  sister,  and  it  was,  by  the  way,  the 
last  book  in  the  world  that  he  would 
have  imagined  as  causing  her  Waterloo. 
But  who  can  perfectly  know  the  read- 
ing mind   of  another?    The  Spectator 
can  recall  the  mournful  eye  with  which 
she  regarded  him  when  she  came  upon 
him  one  day  sunk  deep  in  a  big  chair, 
and  deeper  yet  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
"  How  are  you  getting  on  ?"  she  asked, 
anxiously.     "  Do  you  know  I  can't  read 
it.    I  simply  can't.    I  read  it  once  for  a 
whole  week,  and  I  couldn't  see  that  I  had 
made  the  slightest  impression  on  it ;  then 
I  gave  it  up."     But  family  pride  obliges 
the  Spectator  to  assert  that,  in  his  belief, 
this  was  the  young  woman's  one  defeat 
in  the  battle  of  books.    One  more  story 
of  this  congenial  sister  of  his  and  the 
Spectator  will  have  done.    One  autumn 
day  the  Spectator  came  upon  her  sitting 
reflectively  in  the  sunshine  out-of-doors, 
in  a  favorite  nook  which  she  was  pleased 
to   call   her  "  wallow,"   book  in   hand 
as   usual,   but    she    was    not  reading. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  as  the  Spectator 
approached,  "  I  have  a  proverb  to  tell 
you;  I've  just  composed  it     Here  it 
is :  '  One  man's  work  is  another  man's 
wallow.'     How  do  you  like  it  ?"     "  I 
might  like  it  if  I  understood  it,"  said 
the  Spectator,  "  but  I  don't."    "  Don't 
you  ?"  said  his  sister.     "  Well,  111  tell 
you  how  I  came  to  make  it.    Polly  has 
just  come  home,  and  she  asked  me  what 
I'd  been  doing  this  summer,  and  I  told 
her,  'Nothing  at  all.'    I  said  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself  that  I'd  sat  in  the 
sunshine  all  summer  and  simply  wal- 
lowed in  doing  nothing  at  alL   Then  she 
told  me  she'd  worked  hard  all  summer, 
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she'd  read — "  Here  followed  a  list  of 
some  new  historical  and  critical  works. 
"But,"  interrupted  the  Spectator,  "didn't 
you  tell  her  you'd  read  all  those  your- 
self  this  summer,  and  plenty  more  of  the 


kind?"  The  Spectator's  sister  looked 
at  him  pensively.  "  No,"  she  said.  "  I 
didn't  tell  her  that  It's  all  right  It 
was  work  to  her.  I  came  home  and 
made  my  proverb.    Don't  you  like  it?" 


The  Colorado  Labor  War 

From  a  Special  Correspondent 

The  Oudook  of  last  week  in  its  comment  on  the  miners'  strike  in  Colorado  related  many 
of  the  facts  and  events  referred  to  in  the  following  letter ;  nevertheless  our  readers  will 
find  their  repetition  here  valuable  as  a  rdsum^  of  the  struggle  from  an  observer  on  the 
ground.— The  Editors. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  April,  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  made  a 
flying  visit  to  Colorado  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  the  labor  troubles 
in  the  mining  camps.  He  was  sent  out 
by  a  newspaper  syndicate.  His  conclu- 
sions may  be  found  in  the  Columbus 
"Press  Post "  of  April  14,  16,  and  17. 
They  are  marked  by  fairness  and  evident 
desire  to  get  at  the  real  heart  of  the 
difficulty.  He  distributes  the  blame 
about  evenly  between  the  mine  operators, 
the  miners,  the  civic  and  the  military 
authorities,  bestowing  some  upon  the 
Citizens'  Alliance  also.  There. can  be 
no  doubt  that  blame  does  attach  to  them 
all,  but  the  general  censure  in  Colorado 
of  the  operators  and  of  the  Governor  is 
much  less  severe  than  Dc  Gladden's. 

Dr.  Gladden,  however,  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty  in  affirming  that 
"  the  bottom  trouble  in  the  Colorado 
mining  camps  is  bad  leadership."  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  labor 
conflict  in  this  country  in  which  arbitrary 
power  has  been  lodged  in  so  few  hands 
and  has  counted  for  so  much  as  in  this 
contest 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
by  which  the  fights  at  Colorado  City  and 
Cripple  Creek  and  Telluride  have  been 
conducted,  is  not  a  large  organization. 
It  claims  about  40,000  members.  It  is 
not  in  affiliation  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  nor  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  on  account  of 
its  strong  Socialistic  tendencies.  At  its 
Convention  preceding  the  Colorado  City 
strike,  it  passed  a  resolution  empower- 
ing its  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  only  five  men,  all  understood  to  be 


advanced  Socialists,  to  call  a  meeting 
without  resorting  to  the  referendum. 
This  procedure  is  instructive  as  suggest- 
ing how  extreme  Socialism  is  likely  to 
issue  in  the  tyranny  of  a  few.  This 
handful  of  men,  August  10,  1903, 
ordered  a  strike  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district,  which  nearly  every  one  familiar 
with  the  situation  condems  as  utterly 
unwarrantable.  Dr.  Gladden  soberly 
affirms  of  this  action  :  "  It  was  a  fatal 
mistake,  and  bitterly  have  the  miners 
rued  it  The  conditions  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  were  excellent ;  there  was 
no  complaint  of  hours  or  of  wages ;  the 
calling  out  of  4,000  men  was  a  violent 
proceeding,  for  which  no  good  excuse 
can  be  given.  It  demonstrated  the 
recklessness  and  irresponsibility  of  Pres- 
ident Moyer.  When  labor  unions  are 
foolish  enough  to  put  unlimited  power 
in  such  hands  and  loyal  enough  to  the 
organization  to  follow  them  implicitly, 
tragedies  may  be  looked  for." 

But  the  assumption  of  power  by  a 
few  has  not  been  confined  to  one  side 
in  the  controversy.  Extraordinary  power 
certainly  has  been  exercised,  many  would 
say  usurped,  by  Governor  Peabody  and 
by  General  Bell,  Brigadier-General  and 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  militia. 
Extreme  arbitrary  power  has  thus  been 
exercised  by  seven  men — five  men  repre- 
senting the  miners  and  two  men  rep- 
resenting their  opponents. 

The  Governor  has  suspended  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of  a  single 
man,  proclaiming,  "  In  the  case  of  Vic- 
tor Poole  I  further  direct  that  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  be  suspended  until 
further  directed  by  me."    The  militia 
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have  seized  and  imprisoned  men  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion, and  have  forcibly  sent  such  out  of 
the  county,  warning  them  not  to  return. 
The  situation  has  been  badly  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  military  head 
of  the  State,  while  a  man  of  great  brav- 
ery, as  shown  in  the  Rough  Riders  in 
the  Spanish  War,  and  of  strong  loyalty, 
is  also  in  temper  hot-headed,  overbear- 
ing, inexperienced  in  positions  of  large 
public  responsibility,  and  by  tempera- 
ment and  training  utterly  unfitted  for 
the  exercise  of  such  authority. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  present 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs  will  be  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  There  are  many 
excellent  and  influential  people  who 
hold  that  while  the  Governor  has  made 
unnecessary  and  grave  mistakes  in  his 
extraordinary  executive  action,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  results  attained  in  the 
pacification  ai  the  mining  districts  have 
justified  the  wisdom  of  his  main  policy. 
It  is  charged  that  the  record  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  has  been 
one  of  such  high-handed  violence  and 
crime  that  the  State  authorities  were 
justified  in  resorting  to  the  most  extreme 
and  unusual  measures  to  break  its  power. 
It  is,  however,  a  perhaps  somewhat  sig- 
nificant fact  that  Governor  Peabody 
seems  not  likely  to  be  renominated  by 
the  Republican  party,  though  with  this 
the  fact  that  he  is  an  anti-Wolcott  man 
has  much  to  do. 


A  recent  event  has  added  fuel  to 
flames  already  seven  times  heated. 
April  21  President  Moyer,  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners,  was  brought 
by  General  Bell  and  a  military  guard  to 
Denver  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  While  Moyer  was  being  taken 
from  the  train,  W.  D.  Haywood,  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Federation, 
attempted  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
him.  When  ordered  by  the  captain  of 
the  guard  to  stand  back,  he  struck  the 
officer  a  stinging  blow  in  the  face.  A 
fracas  occurred  in  which  Haywood  was 
badly  beaten  by  the  soldiers  and  came 
near  being  killed.  At  the  hotel  another 
fracas  between  Haywood  and  the  mili- 
tary occurred,  and  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  the  barrel  of  a  revolver  and 
beaten  into  submission. 

April  25  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
the  motion  of  Moyer's  counsel  for  re- 
lease on  bail,  and  he  was,  taken  back 
under  military  guard  five  hundred  miles 
to  Telluride.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
set  May  5  as  the  date  on  which  it  will 
pass  judgment  on  the  question  "  whether 
the  Governor,  under-  the  Constitution 
and  under  the  conditions  known  to  ex- 
ist, can  declare  martial  law,  and  as  an 
incident  thereto  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus." 

The  decision  will  be  awaited  with 
keen  interest  not  only  in  Colorado  but 
throughout  the  country.  G. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  April  26, 19(M, 


May 


By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer 
With  a  Drawing  by  J.  Conacher 

Over  the  pebbles  the  brown  brooks  flow. 
Singing  their  cool  songs,  sweet  and  low. 
From  white-boled  beech  and  elm-top  tall 
On  lilied  shallows  the  deep  shades  fall. 
In  swaying  cradle  the  white  eggs  rest 
Safe  and  warm  'neath  the  brooding  breast. 
The  sweetbrier  lifts  her  winsome  race, 
The  bramble  weaves  its  lines  of  grace. 
All  joys  are  here,  each  dear  delight. 
And  April's  faith,  in  May  is  sight. 
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The   Edward  Clark  Club   Hous^e 


AT  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  an 
interesting  and  important  en- 
deavor in  uniting  religious  and 
social  work  has  just  found  physical  in- 
corporation. The  Edward  Clark  Club 
House  was  formally  opened  some  weeks 
ago,  and  in  the  short  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  then  has  abundantly  justi- 
fied the  generous  energy  of  those  who 
have  made  it  possible.  The  house  is  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Potter,  wife  of  the  Bishop 
of  New  York,  and  of  her  son,  Lieutenant 
Clark,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  members  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  Elizabeth,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hale  Sleeper,  Ph.D.,  is 
rector.  The  special  interest  of  this  gift, 
not  only  to  the  parishioners  of  Grace 
Church  and  to  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth 
but  to  readers  everywhere,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  signal  example  of  intel- 
ligent contribution  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  man,  religious,  physical,  social, 
and  aesthetic.  Under  one  roof  there  are  a 
chapel,  kitchen,  restaurant,  dining,  read- 
ing, card,  committee,  smoking,  shuffle- 


board,  and  billiard  rooms,  swimming- 
tank  and  other  baths,  gymnasium,  run- 
ning track,  and  bowling  alleys. 

Life  cannot  be  separated  into  distinct 
departments.  On  the  contrary,  man's 
life  is  a  unit.  This  building  is  the  ex- 
pression of  that  idea.  Architecturally  the 
structure  is  a  simple  but  very  dignified 
and  impressive  one  in  the  late  colonial 
style.  The  material  is  buff  terra  cotta 
and  "  old  "  brick.  The  architect,  Mr. 
F.  K  Wallis,  of  New  York  City,  has 
known  well  how  to  combine  the  stately 
yet  homelike  colonial  details  which  one 
may  still  find  in  Bleecker  Street  and  in 
Old  Greenwich  Village,  New  York  City. 
The  comfort  of  the  interior  is  evident  at 
once  in  the  dark  oak  finish  and  trimmings 
and  the  quiet  greens  and  reds  of  the 
decoration.  In  the  basement  one  finds 
the  swimming-pwol  and  shower-balhs  and 
lockers.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  the 
chapel,  and  on  other  floors  the  other 
rooms  already  mentioned,  and  on  the 
roof  a  garden.     These  rooms  may  be 


THE   CHAPEL 
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THE  CLUB-HOUSE 


used  for  other  purposes — for  instance, 
the  gymnasium  for  dancing  and  the  other 
apartments  for  receptions  and  for  the 
various  club  meetings.  Among  the  clubs 
already  formed  the  dramatic  club  should 
be  mentioned,  as  it  specially  appeals  to 


the  large  number  of  people  who  will 
even  go  without  the  necessities  of  life  in 
order  to  attend  the  theater.  The  men's 
bowling  club  has  already  attained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  proficiency,  and  a 
match  game  with  the  Catholic  BowUng 
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Club  was  played  the  other  night  The 
interest  in  cards  and  other  games  is 
great,  as  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  in  almost 
every  grade  of  society. 

As  these  attractions  are  available  in  a 
district  largely  occupied  by  the  workers 
in  such  vast  manufacturing  shops  as 
those  of  the  Singer  Sewing-Machine 
Company,  the  Crescent  Ship-Building 
Yards,  and  the  repair  shops  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  response  should  have  been 
immediate.  And  it  has  been.  Although 
the  church  has  a  very  considerable  mem- 
bership, that  of  the  Edward  Clark  Club 
is  already  larger  in  size,  and  would  be 
doubled  by  the  admission  of  those  on 
the  waiting  list.  The  yearly  dues  for 
boys  under  eighteen  are  $3  a  year,  and 
for  men  $6.  The  Club  thus  appeals  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  something 
for  the  attractions  offered,  and  who  will 
appreciate  them  in  the  promotion  of 
social  intercourse.  The  by-laws  have 
been  modeled  on  the  lines  of  those  gov- 
erning similar  institutions  in  New  York 
City,  and  especially  on  that  of  the 
famous  Hollywood  Inn  at  Yonkers,  a 
notably  successful  social  institution. 


The  Club-house  is  open  every  week- 
day from  ten  in  the  morning  to  eleven 
at  night,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
the  library  is  open  from  two  o'clock  until 
ten.  No  games  may  be  played  on  Sun- 
day, and  no  cards  may  be  used  except 
those  provided  by  the  club  authorities. 
Of  course  no  betting  of  any  kind  is 
allowed.  The  equipment  of  the  Club  is 
all  that  could  be  desired;  the  same 
attention  being  paid  to  furnishing  the 
gymnasium  with  its  splendid  array  of  ap- 
paratus for  various  forms  of  exercise,  as 
to  furnishing-  the  chantry  with  its  pews, 
kneeling  benches,  chancel  railing,  lec- 
tern, and  altar. 

But  the  main  thing  is  the  fact  that  a 
working  parish  has  successfully  attempt- 
ed to  put  into  practical  effect  a  funda- 
mental truth  concerning  the  life  of  man. 
One  is  glad  that  the  Edward  Clark 
Club  House  is  as  large  and  fine  as  it 
is — it  is  the  incorporation  of  a  singularly 
felicitous  social  plan.  But  one  is  still 
more  pleased  to  learn  that  even  it  is  not 
now  adequate  enough  for  the  number  of 
members  who  have  come  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  attractions  since  the  opening 
a  few  weeks  ago. 


The  Climbers 

By  Mary  Frances  Wright 

0  ye,  so  far  beyond  me  on  the  Height, 

1  cannot  hear  your  voices  as  ye  stand 
Facing  the  Vast,  invisible  to  me. 

But  I  can  see  your  gestures  of  delight, 
And  something  guess  of  that  wide  glorious  sea, 
The  glimmering  isles  of  that  Enchanted  Land, 
The  winds  which  from  that  ocean  freshly  blow. 
And  so  your  Vision  lifts  me  toward  the  Height, 
Although  ye  have  forgot  me  far  below. 

But  you,  my  brother,  you,  my  near  of  kin. 
Who  some  few  steps  above  me  on  the  steep 
Look  smiling  back  to  cheer  me  ever  on, 
Who  lend  a  hand  as  I  the  chasm  leap, 
And  stay  your  haste  that  I  the  crag  may  win. 
Thinking  it  scorn  for  Strength  to  climb  alone; 
You,  with  your  morning  song  when  sings  the  lark. 
You,  with  your  surer  footing  where  I  fall, 
You,  with  unflagging  purpose  at  high  noon, 
And  quiet-hearted  trust  when  comes  the  dark, — 
To  you  I  owe  it  that  I  climb  at  all. 
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THE  NERVES  OF  THE  ROAD 


BY    FRAN  K 


SPEARMAN 


ILLUSTRATED    IV/TH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ARTHUR  HEWITT 


DURING  the  twelve  months  just 
passed  nothing  has  been  more 
.marked  in  advanced  railroad 
thought  than  the  conviction  that  railroad 
physical  culture,  so  to  say,  has  been 
pushed  a  little  ahead  of  its  true  propor- 
tion. By  the  physical  culture  I  mean 
the  track  and  the  bridge  work,  the  re- 
ducing of  grades  and  curves,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  motive  power  and  the  car 
equipment,  and  this  to  the  extent,  per- 
haps, of  overlooking  terminal  improve- 
ments. As  a  very  consequence  of  their 
improved  physical  condition  the  most 


highly  equipped  American  roads  have 
found  themselves  weakest  in  their  ter- 
minals, and  since  these  are  the  very 
centers  of  operating  activity,  the  work 
originating  in  and  about  them  may  be 
said  to  do  with  the  nerves  of  a  railroad. 
To-day,  railroads,  instead  of  working 
wholly  at  their  muscles,  are  busied  in 
strengthening  their  nerves. 

There  is  nothing  in  railroad  life  more 
exacting  than  the  work  about  the  ter- 
minals, though  it  varies  in  intensity  from 
the  quiet  of  small-town  life  at  division 
terminals  to  the  high  activity  of  points 
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such  as  the  Union  Passenger  Terminal 
at  St.  Louis,  or  that  at  Boston,  or  the 
Grand  Central  terminal  in  New  York 
City,  or  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia.  This  grouping  naturally 
takes  account  of  passenger  terminals 
rather  than  those  of  freight;  however, 
what  the  passenger  terminal  loses  in 
the  comparison  as  to  size — freight  ter- 
minals being  incomparably  larger — it 
surely  gains  in  human  interest;  the  story 
of  its  operation  appeals  directly  to  every 
one  who  travels. 

The  tide  in  the  daily  activity  of  these 
huge  centers  of  passenger  traffic  sets  nor- 
mally toward  nightfall.  Through  trains 
may  arrive  and  depart  at  any  hour  of 
the  day,  though  even  they  favor  morn- 
ing and  evening.  But  suburban  travel 
furnishes  a  large  percentage  of  terminal 
business,  and  no  matter  what  different 
hours    commuters    and   shoppers    may 
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choose  for  leaving  home,  they  commonly 
agree  upon  returning  in  time  for  dinner. 
Flood,  then,  will  usually  come  when  sub- 
urban trains  are  marked  up  for  every  few 
moments  between  four  and  six  o'clock, 
and  this  is  a  good  time  to  note  the 
handling  of  the  reserves  that  have  grad- 
isally  been  massed  for  the  heavy  move- 
ment of  the  rush  hours.  If  it  be  a  win- 
ter night,  so  much  the  better ;  the  work 
is  complicated  by  cold,  which  reduces 
the  effective  force  of  a  man  as  well  as  of 
an  engine  one-half;  but  cold  does  not 
lessen  the  power  of  the  human  will,  and 
the  struggle  to  maintain  the  regular 
movement  becomes  only  intensified. 

Push,  then,  on  a  December  night, 
through  any  of  the  ticket  gates  and 
between  the  trains,  up  the  shed  to  where 
the  foreground  is  lighted  by  the  flare  of 
the  headlights.  In  the  engine  cabs  on 
either  hand  are  the  yellow  half-lights  of 
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the  bull's-eyes  or  the  white  slash  of  an 
open  furnace  door  thrown  like  a  light- 
ning-bolt up  among  the  steel  ties  of  the 
shed  roof  as  a  fireman  stoops  above  his 
fire;  daylight  hours  have  hardly  gone, 
but  night  is  heavy  over  all.  From  a 
dozen  waiting  engines  tiny  rivulets  of 
steam  expanding  into  hissing  geysers  of 
frost  roll  upward.  Beyond  the  great 
arch  of  the  shed  the  sky,  already  black, 
is  studded  by  galaxies  of  deep  semaphore 
lights,  and  spectral  semaphore  arms  are 
spread  in  a  gloom  of  electricity.  Beyond 
glitter  the  frosted  curves  of  the  converg- 
ing yard  tracks  set  with  the  red  and  the 
green  lights  of  the  puzzle  switches,  and 
the  low  lamps  recede  until  they  are  lost 
among  the  danger  signals  of  trains  and 
engines  cautiously  pushing  and  backing 
through  the  yard. 

There  is,  all  about,  a  chorus  of  engine 
bells  like  the  fret  of  hounds  in  leash,  and 
trainmen  with  dim  lanterns  move  brisk- 
ly, or  pause  as  the  clang  of  a  single  bell 
rising  above  the  chorus  and  the  louder 
barking  of  a  little  engine  gives  warning 
of  an  outgoing  suburban.  The  starting 
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of  one  train  seems  the  signal  for  half  a 
dozen  that  follow  one  after  another  at 
close  intervals,  while  string  after  string 
of  empty  coaches  move  up  from  the 
darkness  of  the  coach-yard  to  replace 
them  on  the  starting  tracks  within  the 
train-shed.  To  the  distant  right  and 
below  the  elevation  of  the  tracks  of  the 
shed-yard,  under  a  rolling  cloud  of 
smoke  shot  everywhere  by  the  gleam  of 
headlights,  are  parked  the  night  batteries 
of  passenger  locomotives,  the  artillery 
of  the  train-despatcher — a  hundred  live 
engines  manned  for  orders.  From  city 
towers  deep  bells  sound ;  in  the  train- 
shed  the  Pacific  Express  is  due  to  leave  ; 
it  is  six  o'clock.  With  the  striking  of 
the  clocks  comes  the  clang  of  the  engine 
bell;  the  starting  struggle  of  a  heavy 
through  train  echoes  from  the  straining 
cylinders,  and  the  slow,  sharp  exhaust 
of  the  biggest  engine  in  the  service  bites 
the  air  like  the  repeated  crack  of  a  rifle. 
At  the  door  of  the  express  car  behind 
the  tender  there  is  excitement ;  the  load 
is  not  all  aboard,  and  three  or  four  men 
are  racing  from  the  last  parcels  truck  to 
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the  moving  car  door  with  boxes  which 
two  eager  messengers  within  stow  be- 
hind them.  It  is  the  Christmas  rush, 
and  the  express  companies  are  strain- 
ing every  resource  to  keep  up  with  the 
traffic  demands.  The  express  car  is 
pulling  away  with  the  truck  not  quite 
emptied,  but  the  men  will  not  be  beaten. 
Ahead,  in  the  cab  gangway,  the  fireman, 
looking  back,  is  laughing,  waiting  crews 
like  seasoned  sports  are  watching  the 
runners,  and  one  long-legged  fellow, 
when  hope  of  reaching  the  car  seems 
quite  gone,  snatches  from  the  truck  the 
last  box,  and,  sprinting  like  a  champion 
two  whole  car-lengths,  steadies  himself 
at  full  speed,  balances  his  box  high 
above  his  head,  and  flings  it  squarely 
through  the  open  door. 

Why  will  men  do  it  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing nominated  in  the  bond  that  calls  for 
such  herculean  effort.  I  never  see  rail- 
road men  deliver  so  much  more  of  health 
and  strength  and  life  than  they  are  paid 
for  without  asking  myself  the  same  ques- 
tion. Hardly  has  the  exhausted  truck- 
man dropped  back  and  swung  his  cap 


to  the  receding  car  when  down  the  yard 
a  horseman  dashes  across  the  tracks  to 
the  door  of  another  express  car  in  the 
train,  and,  riding  alongside,  hands  a  pre- 
cious packet  to  the  excited  messenger. 
The  packet  is  neither  money  nor  jewels, 
but  it  contains  the  jewels  of  the  express 
messenger — his  waybills  for  his  carloads 
of  merchandise. 

This  mounted  messenger-boy  is  the 
faint  survival  of  the  p>ony  express  rider 
who  once  carried  our  letters  across  the 
Western  plains.  He  rides,  perhaps  a 
mile,  across  crowded  city  streets  with 
waybills  for  the  Pacific  fopress.  This 
night  he  has  been  told  he  has  three 
minutes  to  make  it,  and  by  galloping  at 
breakneck  sp>eed  he  has  delivered  his 
bills,  and  his  speit  pony  now  pants  with 
him  back  toward  the  city  stables.  Some 
night  the  pony  will  stumble ;  "  Joe " 
won't  ride  any  more.  But  there  will  be 
the  next  night  a  new  messenger-boy, 
for  the  waybills  must  go;  and  some- 
times there  are  less  than  three  minutes 
to  make  it. 

Labor  unions  are  often  guilty  of  the 
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unspeakable  meanness  of  arbitrarily  re- 
stricting a  workingman's  output  of  labor 
in  return  for  his  wages  ;  but  against  this 
infamy  must  be  put  the  flesh  and  blood 
that  other  workingmen  give  daily  to 
make  good  in  the  emergencies  of  their 
work.  These  men  are  all  about  us.  At 
his  post  above  the  terminal  yard  sits  the 
tower  director  without  whom  all  this 
complicated  train  movement  would  be 
impossible.  He  gives  the  orders  to  the 
leverman.  who,  in  this  instance,  works 


and  showing  signals  at  terminal  towers 
and  at  interlocking  plants  have  gradually 
been  superseded  by  pneumatic  and  elec- 
tro-pneumatic devices.  Automatic  elec- 
tric blocks  guard  the  train  from  the 
moment  it  leaves  the  train-shed  until  it 
reaches  its  distant  terminal.  The  elec- 
tric current  arranged  in  track  circuits 
changes  automatically  the  visual  signals 
which  govern  the  engine-runner.  There 
is  in  the  long  run  no  device  that  will 
respond  more  faithfully  to  the  human 


IN   THE 

This  is  iust  outside  one  of  the  bix  termiiuls.  from  which 

tracks.    The  telephone  has 

twelve  hours  and  is  paid  fifty-five  dollars 
a  month.  Even  though  his  physical 
work  has  been  made  lighter,  and  the  old 
levers  that  took  all  the  strength  of  a 
big  man  are  supplemented  by  improved 
devices,  his  real  work  is  not  lessened, 
because  now  that  he  can  handle  more 
tracks  be  will  pretty  certainly  be  given 
more  to  handle.  In  the  towerman's 
department  of  the  complicated  work  of 
a  railroad,  electricity  has  made,  as  in 
almost  every  other  department,  rapid 
inroads  within  the  last  few  years.  Man- 
ual arrangements  for  throwing  switches 


TOWER 


two  thousand  movements  are  directed  daily  on  thirty-eight 
ten  different  soundiuK  bellH. 

will,  or  automatically  to  the  changed  con- 
dition, than  the  mechanism  controlled 
by  an  electric  current.  It  alone  has 
made  possible  all  that  steam  has  done 
to  annihilate  distance.  The  leverman 
works  in  the  midst  of  his  automatic 
appliances  with  perfect  assurance  that 
they  will  answer  his  control.  So  precise 
has  the  mechanism  of  terminal  track 
control  been  made  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  cause  a  wreck  by 
wrong  movements,  though  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  fouling  a  track. 

Modest  as  his  post  is,  the  leverman  is 
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a  man  in  activity,  and,  if  he  be  promising 
in  his  work,  is  in  line  for  promotion  to 
the  post  of  the  tower  director  from  whom 
he  takes  his  orders.  The  latter  is  aided 
by  his  train-describer,  which  electrically 
wigwags,  so  to  say,  the  trains  into  and 
out  of  the  terminal  district.  Once  be- 
yond this  they  are  under  their  own  code 
of  rights,  and  subject  only  to  the  orders 
of  a  greater  terminal  official — the  train- 
despatcher. 

Few  travelers  realize  all  that  the  work 
of  the  train-despatcher  means.  He  is 
rarely  discussed,  almost  never  seen. 
There  is  no  uniform  to  identify  him  as 
a  railroad  man,  no  post  at  which  he  is 
seen  in  public  at  work.  His  success  is 
due  to  his  ability  to  concentrate  intense- 
ly upon  his  task,  and  the  load  on  him  is 
wholly  mental.  Not  alone  the  telegraph 
but  the  telephone  is  his  aid — indeed,  all 
manner  of  electrical  arrangements,  often 
so  complex  in  their  nature  that  an  ordi- 
nary man  would  be  helpless  in  sitting 
before  them,  are  at  his  service.  His 
telegraphic  keys  are  many,  he  often  has 


one  and  sometimes  two  operators  to 
assist  him,  and  in  distance-despatching 
even  the  telephones  are  now  enlisted. 
At  a  terminal  the  despatcher's  chair  is 
the  operating  headquarters,  and,  if  the 
superintendent  is  commander-in-chief, 
the  despatcher  is  chief  in  the  field,  to 
whom  all  forces  must  look  for  immediate 
orders.  His  room  is  the  center  of  the 
train  activity.  His  brain  is  the  radium 
that  flashes  light,  energy,  and  heat  every- 
where about  him.  Every  disposition  of 
the  forces  that  make  up  the  total  daily 
movement  of  the  thousands  of  passengers 
radiates  from  the  room  where  he  directs ; 
and  he  must  have  the  concentration  of  a 
mathematician  on  his  business.  He  lis- 
tens to  the  clicks  of  different  keys  and 
to  the  sounding  of  different  bells  until 
his  ears  become  in  their  faculty  auto- 
matic and  report  to  his  brain  only  that 
which  is  essential  to  his  work ;  a  discord 
of  clicks  and  rings  that  are  unneeded 
passes  his  attention  without  heed. 

Once  in  the  span  of  a  generation  of 
men  comes  a  chess  genius  who,  submit- 
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ting  to  be  blindfolded,  carries  on  success- 
fully against  twenty  antagonists  twenty 
simultaneous  games  of  chess.  It  is  the 
extraordinary  endowment  of  an  ordinary 
faculty  that  makes  such  a  man  the  won- 
der, for  a  moment,  of  men.  He  is  so 
highly  sensitive  in  his  organization  as  to 
be  abnormal,  mentally  and  physically. 
He  must  be  fed  or  stimulated  or  groomed 
upon  unusual  lines  ;  he  works  only  at  cer- 


tain hours  and  on  days  and  under  condi- 
tions of  his  own  choosing,  because  his  pre- 
ternatural ability  is  supported  on  the  most 
delicate  possible  underpinning  of  nerves. 
Yet  the  work  of  this  marvel,  fixing  for 
a  moment  the  attention  of  the  world,  is 
only  the  work  of  the  train-despatcher, 
who,  sitting  under  his  night  lamp,  blind- 
folded by  four  white  walls,  his  right 
hand  on  the  key  and  his  eye  fastened 
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on  the  figures  of  a  train-sheet,  forces  his 
mind,  when  other  men  are  asleep,  to 
visualize  the  long,  winding  miles  of  his 
division — its  trains,  its  passing  tracks 
and  curves,  its  towers  and  stations,  its 
semaphores  and  switches.  At  twenty 
points  in  the  darkness  of  his  night,  and 
depending  for  safety  on  the  clear,  in- 
stant working  of  his  mind,  are  swiftly 
moving  trains  of  Pullman  cars  loaded 
with  sleeping  men  and  women  whose 
waking  rests  with  him  alone.  This  man 
is  no  genius ;  he  is  the  plain,  everyday 
American  that  one  meets  in  the  street- 
car or  in  the  crowd.  He  cannot  choose 
his  days  for  playing  his  games ;  he  plays 
every  day  from  eight  a.m.  till  four  p.m., 
or  from  four  till  midnight ;  or  he  takes 


his  transfer  at  midnight  and  sits  in  his 
chair  through  the  last  of  the  watches  of 
the  night.  He  cannot  play  twenty  games 
and  rest;  he  must  for  eight  hours  be  ready 
steadily  for  every  game  that  comes  over 
the  wires  against  him,  whether  of  storms, 
blockades,  breakdowns,  or  wrecks.  He 
cannot  load  up  with  coffee  or  with  strong 
cigars  for  the  strain  of  one  night,  because 
he  must  meet  the  same  conditions  on 
the  next  night  and  on  every  night.  No 
one  marvels  concerning  him  ;  no  one 
coddles  him  ;  no  one  pays  any  attention 
whatever  to  him,  until,  after  perhaps  a 
thousand  or  five  thousand  such  nights 
successfully  passed,  he  makes  one  night 
a  mistake,  a  fatal  mistake,  and  from 
those  people  who  themselves  never  for- 
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get  anything  a  cry  for  vengeance  goes 
up.  Other  men  may  make  mistakes ; 
not  the  despatcher.  His  nerves  must  be 
iron  and  must  never  fag,  never  wear. 
Sitting  in  his  den,  he  directs  his  train 
movements  every  day,  and  his  life, 
burned  out  like  the  electric  current  at 
his  key,  is  one  of  the  little  sacrifices  we 
exact  as  the  price  of  our  living  in  the 
country  and  doing  business  in  the  city, 
of  crossing  a  continent  in  days  instead 
of  weeks,  of  getting  our  letters  with  the 
speed  of  telegrams  and  our  papers  and 
magazines  wet  from  the  distant  press. 

Every  detail  of  speed  in  the  operating 
of  a  railroad  falls  within  the  despatcher's 
care,  and  as  the  nerves  of  the  body  ex- 
tend over  all  parts  of  it,  so  the  railroad 
nerves  in  the  despatcher's  wires  reach 
everywhere.  On  him  the  passenger  trains 
are  dependent  much  of  the  time  for 
orders,  and  though  the  new  effort  is  to 
do  wholly  away  with  train  orders  in  the 
running  of  trains,  the  orders  are  still  the 
practice. 

More  helpless  still  than  the  passenger 
trains  in  their  dependence  on  the  des- 
patcher are  the  lower-class  trains,  espe- 
cially the  freights  which  are  compelled 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  passenger 
traffic  that  shoots  so  swiftly  in  and  out 
of  the  terminal  station.  The  passenger 
train  is  the  roadster  trimmed  to  a  light 
wagon  for  a  fast  pace,  and  it  takes  the 
right  of  way  unquestioningly  over  the 
freight  trains — patient  draft  horses  that 
pull  the  heavy  trucks  of  commerce.  The 
demands  of  passenger  traffic  often  cause 
these  to  be  laid  out  in  yards  and  on 
sidings  for  unreasonable  periods  between 
terminals,  and  in  consequence  there  come 
times  of  traffic  pressure  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  rest  of  train  and  engine  crews.  The 
train-despatcher,  ever  so  well  disposed, 
finds  himself  helpless  to  get  slow-freight 
crews  to  their  terminals  within  reason- 
able hours.  When  traffic  is  heavy,  fast 
freight  trains  add  their  burden  to  the 
passenger  service,  and  the  track  becomes, 
as  far  as  the  slow  freights  are  concerned, 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  despatcher 
frequently  is  blamed  for  the  inhumanity; 
but  he.  tike  all  other  railroad  men,  is 
one  under  authority  and  can  do  only  the 
best  that  is  possible.     Ultimately  better 


provision  must  be  made  for  the  rescue 
of  the  slow-train  crews  from  so  many 
hours  without  sleep  or  rest 

There  have  been  within  recent  years 
periods  of  traffic  pressure  on  our  rail- 
roads that  have  borne  far  too  heavily  on 
the  slow-freight  train  and  engine  crews. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  in  our  humani- 
tarian code  than  the  fact  that  we  scru- 
ple at  the  overloading  of  a  horse  and 
take  so  slight  account  of  that  of  a  man. 
We  never  overload  a  bridge  and  rare- 
ly a  building;  a  train-despatcher  who 
should  attempt  to  overload  an  engine 
would  be  looked  on  as  merely  insane; 
and  that  an  engineman  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  kept  at  a  throt- 
tle for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  is  an 
overloading  of  the  nerves  of  a  railroad. 

It  will  not  do  to  blame  the  managers 
alone  for  this ;  the  responsibility  is  wider 
in  that  the  men  share  it.  Extra  hours 
mean  extra  pay,  often  "double  time," 
and  the  temptation  of  a  big  pay-check 
at  the  end  of  the  month  is  a  factor  in 
this  physical  waste  in  the  railroad  life. 

In  the  train-shed  it  is  growing  late; 
the  last  of  the  through  day  trains  are 
arriving.  While  the  passengers  pour  up 
through  the  ticket  gates  in  a  stream,  the 
engineman,  getting  stiffiy  down  from  the 
gangway,  has  walked  forward  to  feel  his 
engine  as  the  trainer  lays  a  greeting 
hand  on  the  neck  of  his  trotter  after  the 
race.  The  spent  engine  is  drooping 
from  the  pace  of  the  run.  In  the  cab 
the  steam  is  falling  on  the  gauge.  The 
air-pump,  breathing  slowly,  recovers  the 
pressure  spent  in  the  stop,  and,  its  duty 
done,  the  great  engine  impatiently  awaits 
the  signal  to  retire  to  the  roundhouse. 
Above  the  ticket  gates  the  train  bulletin 
lights  are  dark  and  the  gatemen  have 
gone.  There  will  be  no  more  trains  out 
and  no  more  in  to-night  save  over  on 
the  last  track,  where  a  solitary  light 
awaits  the  coming  of  a  belated  and  storm- 
bound express  train  from  the  West. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  the  tracks 
that  have  taken  care  all  the  evening  of 
the  passenger  travel  are  alive  now  with 
freight  trains  making  their  weary  way 
to  the  yards.  All  night  they  will  come 
and  go.  It  is  past  midnight,  and  the 
freight  terminal  is  now  just  waking;  but 
the  passenger  terminal  sleeps. 
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PESSIMISM  in  regard  to  municipal 
government  is  a  fashion.  But 
it  is  worse  than  a  fashion,  it  is  an 
influence.  It  cripples  progress.  It  tries 
to  halt  all  action.  It  advocates  post- 
ponement thereof  until  the  arrival  of  the 
civic  millennium.  And  it  is  blind.  It 
does  not  see  that  the  greater  the  con- 
templated advance,  the  deeper  must  be 
the  agitation,  the  wider  the  public  inter- 
est, the  stronger  the  demand  that  the 
advance  be  all  along  the  line.  The 
strong  men  of  a  community  do  not  try 
to  lead  when  that  community  is  standing 
still.  Why  should  they?  Let  pessimism 
have  its  way  and  it  will  breed  cause  for 
its  own  existence  from  the  stagnation  it 
produces. 

During  the  last  ten  years  this  fashion, 
this  influence,  has  been  very  successful 
in  directing  public  attention  to  itself. 
But  during  that  same  decade  another 
influence  has  been  at  work,  quietly, 
steadily,  but  effectively.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  for  civic  em- 
bellishment did  not  intend  to  combat 
the  prevailing  notion  as  to  things  munici- 
pal. They  were  not  discussing  theories 
or  tendencies.  They  were  after  results. 
But  what  weight  they  have  thrown  and 
are  throwing  into  the  hopeful  side  of  the 
scale  whereby  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  municipal  government  are  being 
measured  against  each  other  I  Many 
politicians  have  adopted  the  idea. 
The  City  Beautiful  has  appealed  to 
them — and  surely  there  is  hope  in  that 
Others  have  opposed,  with  results  not 
according  to  their  liking.  The  pessi- 
mists have  noticed  the  agitation  a  little, 
but  only  to  condemn.     This  movement 


for  the  City  Beautiful — a  dream,  they 
say,  that  will  give  the  politicians  that 
mdch  more  chance  to  enrich  themselves. 
"  Don't  show  them  another  way  to  steal," 
one  voiced  it  and  went  his  way.  But 
was  it  for  nothing  that  Riis  and  his  co- 
workers demanded  a  healthier  and  more 
beautiful  city — did  that  demand  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Democratic  New 
York's  two-foot  step  upward,  even 
though,  like  the  frog,  the  city  has  just 
dropped  back  one  foot  preparatory  to  a 
later  and  another  two-foot  advance  ? 
Was  it  an  evanescent  dream  that  made 
Republican  Harrisburg  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Mayor  who  declared  that  Harris- 
burg could  be  made  many  times  more 
attractive  ?  If  so,  then  such  dreams  are 
things  machines  must  heed — and  is 
there  a  case  on  record  where  the  ma- 
chines have  had  cause  to  heed  the  pro- 
phetic visions  of  your  pessimist  ?  Were 
not  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco 
right  when,  in  reply  to  the  objections 
that  "  their  city  officials  did  not  com- 
mand confidence,  that  the  funds  would 
be  wasted,  and  that  under  an  economi- 
cal administration  all  the  necessities 
could  be  secured  from  the  regular  bud- 
get— while  the  parks  were  luxuries  which 
might  be  postjKjned,"  they  answered  that 
the  remedy  was  to  secure  the  better 
men  and  the  improvements  together? 
The  voters  thought  so,  anyway  so  far 
as  the  improvements  were  concerned, 
and  voted  two  millions  for  parks  and 
playgrounds  at  the  last  election ;  and  the 
next  generation  will  thank  them  for  that 
when  it  has  forgotten  even  the  names  of 
their  officials. 

We  know  that  every  section  of  Paris 
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WHAT  THE  GKIUIKUN    SYSTEM   DOES   FOU   PHILADELPHIA 
A  fill  in  the  valley  of  Cobb's  Creek. 


has,  or  has  hud  and  realized,  a  plan  for 
its  development  and  beautiiication.  Each 
individual  section  of  every  American 
city  has  not  such  a  plan,  but  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  true  that  every  American  city 
is  adopting  a  more  or  less  comprehensive 
scheme  of  development.  Go  north,  go 
south,  go  east,  go  west,  to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Louisville, 
Kansas  City,  Portland,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco — everywhere  you  find  this 
movement  growing,  with  or  without 
those  in  authority,  supported  or  opposed 
by  them.  Each  movement  is  so  local, 
each  city  and  town  has  been  so  intent 
on  itself,  that  many  have  not  realized 
what  their  neighbors  are  doing.  But  the 
remarkable  spread  of  the  movement,  its 
vigor,  its  success,  is  inspiring.  Readily 
do  we  believe  the  statement  that  there 
are  eight  hundred  organizations  in  this 
country  with  the  City  or  Town  Beautiful 
as  their  object,  to  be  attained  by  direct, 
definite  means. 

While  the  park  movement  has  secured 
marked  headway  only  in  the  last  decade, 
it  has  been  gathering  momentum  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  century.     Roughly  speaking, 
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the  years  between  1840  and  1875  saw 
the  establishment  of  the  principal  country 
parks  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  need  for  such  reser- 
vations was  felt  sufficiently  to  produce 
results,  that  generation  did  not  see  the 
importance  of  adequate  provision  of 
small  open  spaces  within  the  closelX 
built  up  sections  of  its  cities.  Nor  did 
it  foresee  that  as  a  city  expanded 
some  sections  would  grow  up  so  far 
from  the  one  great  park  that  it  would 
take  a  considerable  percentage  of  a 
workingman's  wages  to  take  his  family 
there  even  as  seldom  as  once  a  week; 
our  fathers  contented  themselves  with 
their  one  park,  and  tried  to  induce 
the  people  to  go  to  the  park  instead  of 
taking  the  park  to  the  people.  The  last 
three  or  four  years  have  seen  the  recog- 
nition of  another  phase  of  the  park  move- 
ment, the  result  of  the  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  play  to  the  child. 
The  future  may  see  as  many  public 
playgrounds  as  there  are  city  squares, 
and  surely  no  school  without  an  adequate 
school  yard. 

It  was  the  failure  of  the  men  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies  to  understand  that 
small  open  spaces  are  a  necessity  that 
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resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  City 
Parks  Association  of  Philadelphia  in 
1888.  Besides  Fairmount  Park,  there 
were  at  that  time  but  thirteen  parks  and 
squares  throughout  the  great  territory 
of  the  city,  one  of  which,  a  gift  to  the 
municipality,  covered  forty-three  acres, 
while  eleven  averaged  less  than  four 
acres.  Fairmount  Park  and  its  Wissa- 
hickon  Drive  covered  three  thousand 
acres.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  way  a  big  idea 
crowds  out  a  small  though  equally  im- 
portant one. 


BRIDGE  OVER  THE  PENNYPACK 

A  propofcd  park. 


TRAIL  THROUGH    COBB'S  CREEK  VALLEY 
A  proposed  park. 

The  City  Parks  Association  does  not 
take  to  itself  all  the  credit,  by  any 
means,  for  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
squares  and  parks  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Its  work  has  been  mainly  that 
of  agitation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  this  would  have  been  done  and  that 
would  not  have  been  done  had  the  Asso- 


JUNIATA   PARK,   PHILADELPHIA 
5>ecured  since  the  formation  of  the  City  Paries  Association. 
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elation  never  been  organized.  But  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  state  that  much  more 
has  been  accomplished  with  it  in  exist- 
ence than  would  have  been  without  it. 

The  Association's  fifteenth  Annual 
Report  shows  that  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  an  addition  of  no 
less  than  thirty-four  parks,  one  covering 
three  hundred  acres  and  the  rest  aver- 
aging six  and  one-half  acres;  that  one 
great  parkway,  ten  miles  long  and  three 
hundred  feet  wide  throughout  its  entire 
length,  is  in  course  of  construction, 
including,  as  component  parts,  three 
circular  parks — and  Philadelphia  now 
has  no  circles ;  and  that  the  Fairmount 
Park  Parkway  has  been  placed  on  the 
city  plan,  a  boulevard  which  when  con- 
structed will  be  the  greatest  park  ap- 
proach in  this  country.  There  are  no 
public  playgrounds  unconnected  with 
schools,  except  in  Fairmount  Park  and 
one  or  two  ot  the  largest  of  the  other 
parks ;  but  this  last  report  contains  the 
first  definite  argument  for  such  play- 
grounds, and  it  is  hoped  will  have  as 
definite  results. 

The  sum  total  of  these  achievements 
seems  large,  but  it  is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  work  thai  is  to  be  done.  In  one 
report  it  is  stated  that,  had  William 
Penn's  plan  of  squares  been  adopted  in 
the  enlarged  city,  Philadelphia  would 
to-day  have  two  hundred  and  eighty 
squares  instead  of  forty-seven.  The 
Association  is  endeavoring  to  institute 
a  radical  alteration  in  "the  cast-iron 
gridiron  city  plan  "  upon  which  Phila- 
delphia has  grown,  to  secure  a  system 
of  outer  parks  joined  by  connecting 
parkways,  and  to  add  a  large  number  of 
small  triangular  parks  less  than  one  acre 
in  extent  Washington  has  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  these  very  small 
green  spots,  while  Philadelphia  at  the 
beginning  of  1903  had  seven. 

How  has  an  Association  entirely  non- 
partisan in  character  been  able  to  accom- 
plish what  it  has  accomplished,  and  how 
does  it  hope  to  secure  some  proportion 
of  these  proposed  improvements,  all  of 
which  it  thoroughly  believes  to  be  so 
necessary  ? 

It  may  be  stated  that  its  very  non- 
partisanship  has  been  a  considerable 
help  in  obtaining  the  public   heanng 


which  such  agitation  requires.  Among 
its  members  and  officers  are  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  reformers  and  anti- 
reformers,  stalwarts  and  independents. 
Having  no  political  ends  to  serve,  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  use  it 
for  political  purposes,  and  it  has  there- 
fore gained  no  political  enemies.  Num- 
bering among  its  six  hundred  members 
nearly  all  the  prominent  individuals  of 
the  community,  it  has  been  enabled  to 
exercise  a  strong  influence  through  its 
arguments. 

One  very  great  help  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  newspapers  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  which  have  gener- 
ously set  forth  its  arguments  at  length, 
given  full  notices  of  its  reports  among 
their  news  items,  and  reviewed  them  in 
editorials.  They  have  frequently  given 
support,  not  only  to  the  general  objects 
of  the  Association,  but  to  particular 
ordinances  of  Councils,  the  passage  of 
which  was  advocated  by  the  organiza- 
tion. The  newspapers  have  taken  not 
merely  an  approving  attitude,  but  one 
of  aggression,  and  a  recent  Special  Re- 
port of  the  Association,  one  of  its  most 
important  publications,  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  managing  editor 
of  one  of  Philadelphia's  great  dailies. 
This  exceptionally  valuable  support  was 
obtained  by  simply  going  to  the  editors, 
asking  them  how  they  wanted  the  reports 
or  arguments  digested,  acting  accord- 
ingly, and  asking  for  their  approval  of 
particular  suggestions  for  the  reasons 
set  forth. 

The  Association  cordially  accepts  in- 
vitations from  other  organizations  to 
join  in  various  movements  which  are 
germane  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
Association  was  incorporated,  as  may 
be  instanced  by  its  support  of  the  Park- 
way Association — an  organization  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  advocating  the 
approach  to  Fairmount  Park ;  the  major- 
ity of  its  members  also  belong  to  the 
City  Parks  Association.  The  managers 
of  the  latter  Jts  freely  request  the  co-oper- 
ation of  other  societies  when  they  believe 
the  object  to  be  attained  will  interest 
such  organizations. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  sue  hundred 
members'  dues  are  but  two  dollars  a 
year,  it  will  readily  be  concluded  that 
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.   '.T'-.iiT  park  of  which  Philadelphia  has  not  a  sinxle  example,  though  three  are 
*■',  t,  I  onnerliofi  with  the  Torresdale  Parkway. 


\-^.  ht-vii. ,yi' ■','..  t.A\  '..<A  lyjTne  any  of  the 
**;r-f,v'  '/f  ',/^m.a*.'.f(  <n  improving  the 
Xf'/-i'.'l  v  'f ':'!  f'/f  ^rarks.  It  has  urged 
,",';  ■/;')  <^.»  Ui  i'.'iui.'r.  land  to  the  city  for 
ytiti  p  •t',>'rv.%,  ar,d  a  number  have  done 
¥>,  bi*t  «»'/»•  of  the  expense  has  been 
h'ttn--  hy  th':  cvy — which  means  that 
f/fiiitati'.':%  to  v:',ure  the  ground  have 
fjf.'u  j/asv;d  by  the  City  Councils  and 
approv:'!  by  the  Mayor,  It  follows  that, 
«»ii!c  th':  A.svK.iation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  p'^liticH,  it  necessarily  has  a  very 
gtent  (i<-al  to  do  with  politicians.  The 
officcm  arc  iK^metimes  asked  how,  con- 
•idcring  the  non-political  character  of 
the  Association,  they  can  induce  politi- 
cians to  take  the  time  to  listen  to  its 
desires.  There  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  this  rcfjard.  All  members  of  Coun- 
cils, of  the  Board  of  Surveys,  and  of  the 
city  administration  have  been  most  cour- 
teous in  hearing  and  considerina;  th»^ 
short,  concise,  and  direct  ar)ici,rriT,*> 
that  the  managers  have  marie,  Ar.d  per- 
haps that  conciseness  on  j.rev  ■/.*  '^r-t 
sions  has  helped  on  su^v; ,' -•  o'.' «, 
Individual  Councilmen  fr<:'( ,- - '  y  ^.^v 
"  What's  doing  in  the  park  iifcr  f"      i  f.e 
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matter  of  securing  parks  is  one  that 
touches  politico  in  but  a  small  degree. 
That  it  does  so  at  all  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  if  one  politician  is  allowed  to  secure 
a  park  for  his  ward,  the  politicians  of 
another  ward  may  want  a  park  for 
theirs,  and  therefore  the  leaders  may  be 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  expense  of 
the  one ;  but  this  works  conversely,  too. 
The  lines  of  his  ward  generally  do  not 
limit  a  Councilman's  interest  in  the  city 
at  large,  and  the  bigger  he  is  the  less  do 
they  affect  him. 

When  the  city  takes  ground  for  a  park, 
it  must  of  course  pay  the  owner  for  it. 
There  is  a  danger  here  for  the  Associa- 
tion. .Sh'/!i'.d  it  advocate  the  purchase 
by  thfi  cry  at  nuy  certain  price,  and 
sho'i:<-l  the  c.'y  do  sf),  land  in  the  park's 
imme'-iU'e  vy  ,r. 'y  may  shortly  thereafter 
s<--il  4t  4  lo'/er  rat';;  whereupon  might 
f^,rT,f.  'r.'-  c .irfi'^r  that  the  Association, 
or,  rr-or*  ..<>■.■/.  v..rrie  officer  thereof,  was 
f:-. ir.'.s  .y  .'.Vrrested  in  the  transaction. 
f;  ',rr'.fr  '/>  avoid  this  possibility,  the 
f.fkr'.'.f.  h^^  b'-en  adopted  of  urging 
?:.*!.  U.<:  c.ty  take  the  ground  by  con- 
dcfnnat.on  pr'K.eedings,  in  which  case  a 
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jury  determines  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  the  owner. 

Fifteen  years'  existence  has  taught 
useful  methods.  Frequently  individuals 
with  good  motives  but  no  experience 
will  decide  that  a  certain  thing  ought  to 
be  done,  rush  to  the  newspapers,  and 
persuade  them  to  back  it.  The  news- 
papers will  do  so  for  a  while  and  then 
the  matter  drops  out  of  sight.  When 
the  managers  of  the  City  Parks  Associa- 
tion decide  on  a  course  of  action,  they 
draw  up  an  ordinance  such  as  they  want, 
have  it  introduced,  follow  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Councils,  learn  to  what 
sub-committee  the  ordinance  has  been 
referred,  keep  after  the  members  of  the 
sub-committee  and  take  them  to  the 
ground  in  question,  and,  when  the  sub- 
committee is  about  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Councils,  this  being  the 
time  when  the  fate  of  the  ordinance  is 


largely  decided.for  the  first  time  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  newspapers. 
Then  the  valuable  advocacy  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  passage  of  the  pending 
ordinance  is  well  timed ;  with  the  result 
that  energy  is  spent,  not  in  fighting  the 
air,  but  in  applying  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  when  and  where  it  will  most 
avail. 

The  arguments  of  the  Association 
constitute  an  important  part,  perhaps 
the  most  important  part,  of  its  work. 
Many  are  delivered  vocally  before  the 
various  committees  of  Councils,  the  Board 
of  Surveys,  and  the  members  of  the 
Administration,  but  the  ones  that  attract 
the  widest  attention  and  comment  are 
those  advanced  in  the  official  reports. 
These  reports  have  grown  from  single 
sheets  to  three  parts  of  many  pages  each, 
as  the  work  of  the  Association  has  ex- 
panded.    One  part  of  the  last  report  is 
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An  arsuroent  tor  the  improvement  of  the  former,  as  presented  by  the  City  Parks  Assodation. 
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devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  City  Plan 
and  ways  to  improve  it.  Another  covers 
the  subjects  of  playgrounds;  squares 
and  circles ;  and  small  triangular  parks. 
A  third  would  have  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  outer  park  system,  but  it 
will  be  merged  in  a  report  on  a  complete 
park  system,  in  the  preparation  and 
publishing  of  which  the  Association  has 
joined  a  number  of  other  organizations 
that  have  the  improvement  of  the  city 
at  heart. 

While  of  course  very  careful  attention 


are  printed  underneath.  We  reproduce 
an  illustration  from  the  last  report 
showing  the  use  of  a  small  triangle  in 
Washington,  entitled  "  An  Opportunity 
Typically  Accepted,"  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, "An  Opportunity  Typically 
Neglected."  Surely  if  these  illustra- 
tions will  not  persuade  one  of  the  im- 
portance of  improving  the  Philadelphia 
opportunity,  three  or  four  pages  of  text 
will  not 

One  of  the  very  encouraging  signs  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  the 


BKRTRAM's   GARDEN',   ON   THE   SCHUYLKILL 
A  famous  mansion  and  grounds  preserved  as  a  park  through  the  efforts  of  the  City  Paries  Association. 


is  paid  to  the  text  of  the  reports,  the 
illustrations  are  considered  more  impor- 
tant. People  will  look  at  illustrations 
when  they  will  not  read  the  text  As 
the  object  of  the  Association  in  each 
report  is  to  interest,  not  those  already 
interested,  but  the  indifferent,  the  illus- 
trations are  chosen  to  present  the  case 
at  a  single  glance.  A  photograph  show- 
ing a  location  as  it  exists  is  reproduced 
in  juxtaposition  with  one  of  some  other 
location  showing  what  the  former  might 
be;  two  or  three  lines  of  explanation 


growth  of  the  sentiment  for  parks  and 
park  connecting  links  throughout  the 
city.  Local  organizations  have  sprung 
up  in  practically  all  of  the  suburban 
sections  with  the  object  of  preserving 
some  particularly  desirable  tract  for 
park  purposes,  or  of  securing  a  park- 
way connecting  their  own  neighborhood 
with  an  outlying  park  or  boplevard. 
With  such  organizations  the  Association 
has  readily  and  heartily  joined  hands, 
and  finds  the  co-operation  inspiring 
to  itself  and  noticeably  influential  with 
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politicians.  Yet  more  inspiriting  is  the 
movement  already  referred  to  for  secur- 
ing a  report  on  a  comprehensive  park 


system  for  the  entire  city.  Forty  organ- 
izations have  already  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, and  comprise    business    leagues 
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educational  institutions,  neighborhood 
societies,  and  municipal  organizations. 
With  this  movement,  one  may  be  sure, 
the  City  Parks  Association  has  joined 
with  all  its  force  and  resources. 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  not 
been  a  series  of  successes  by  any  means. 
It  has  so  far  had  practically  no  success 
in  securing  the  adoption  by  the  city  of 
the  policy  of  tree-planting  in  the  streets, 
the  Broad  Street  trees  being  the  only 
definite  achievement  in  this  direction, 
while  the  opportunities  are  numbered  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  While  the  manifes- 
tations of  outdoor  art  in  cities  are  many 
— attractive  architecture,  well-placed 
artistic  sculpture,  clean  streets  and 
streets  well  paved,  tidy  back  yards  as 
well  as  neatly  arranged  front  yards — 
while  these  and  other  phases  that  will 
readily  come  to  mind  are  exceedingly 
important,  none  is  more  so  than  the  one 
that  would  secure  the  systematic  plant- 
ing of  trees  in  streets,  with  such  precau- 
tions as  city  conditions  demand.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  the  astonishing  similar- 
ity of  the  houses  that  front  on  the  Paris- 
ian boulevards?  Their  architecture  is 
monotonous  to  a  degree.  But  they  do 
not  impress  one  as  monotonous,  because 
they  are  simply  a  background,  and,  by 
reason  of  their  light  sandstone  fa9ades, 
an  admirable  background,  for  the  eighty 
thousand  trees  of  the  French  capital.  Its 
public  buildings,  truly,  are  not  monoto- 
nously alike,  but  these  again  are  splen- 
didly framed  by  the  trees  that  lead  the 


eye  to  them  through  street  or  square. 
The  movement  that  the  Philadelphia 
Association  has  largely  promoted  for 
the  location  of  parkways  in  the  outlying 
districts  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the 
greater  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
tree-lined  avenues,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bring  about  the  general  planting  of  trees 
throughout  the  city. 

In  the  matter  of  parks,  again,  the 
Association  has  not  been  as  successful 
as  the  needs  of  the  city  demand,  but  the 
addition  that  has  actually  been  made  is 
worth  many  times  the  effort  expended. 
Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the 
managers  had  to  report  for  two  success- 
ive years  that  no  park  or  square  had 
been  added  to  the  open  spaces  of  the 
city.  Yet  it  will  be  noted  that  the  aver- 
age for  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Associa- 
tion's existence  has  been  over  two  a 
year.  Two  does  not  seem  a  large  num- 
ber, but  when  a  park  is  obtained  it  is 
there  forever.  As  stated  in  the  last 
report,  "  a  water-pipe  will  have  to  be 
relaid  some  time,  a  building  will  not  last 
always,  the  pavement  of  the  streets  has 
to  be  renewed  constantly,  but  the  land 
that  is  taken  for  a  park  will  last  till  the 
destruction  of  all  things."  And  so, 
while  the  progress  seems  slow  at  times, 
while  months  of  work  without  definite 
result  seems  good  cause  for  hopelessness, 
in  the  long  run  the  aggregate  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  and  it  appears  more 
and  more  possible  to  make  the  twentieth- 
century  city  a  City  Beautiful. 
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By  William  Earl  Dodge  Scott 

Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Bird  Lover,''  etc. 
Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  Bruce  Horsfall 


*  ASTERN  North  America  to  the 
Plains,  and  from  the  Fur  Coun- 
tries south  to  Florida  and  east- 
ern Texas."  This  is  the  summary  of 
the  land  inhabited  by  the  blue  jay. 
Such  is  the  distribution  assigned  to  this, 
one  of  the  gayest  of  birds,  both  in  dress 
and  temperament. 

What  an  example  of  adaptability  I 
For  the  blue  jay  lives  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  where  he  is  to  be  found,  through- 
out the  year.  Such  a  diversity  of  envi- 
ronment starts  at  once  a  chain  of  specu- 


lation almost  fantastic.  Were  he  like 
man,  how  varied  would  be,  for  instance, 
his  dress  1  The  Fur  Countries,  the  great 
land  about  Hudson  Bay,  suggest  Eskimo- 
like habiliment ;  "  Eastern  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  Plains "  would  necessitate 
seasonal  changes  of  garments;  and  the 
southern  regions  would  presume  a  ward- 
robe wherein  light  and  gauzy  materials 
would  largely  figure.  Yet  our  blue  jay 
dons  his  suit  of  blue  and  white,  with 
some  black  decorations,  and  wears  it 
with  seeming  comfort  over  the  whole  area. 
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We  are,  after  all,  Americans,  even 
with  an  undigested  foreign  element  con- 
stantly pouring  in  at  our  gates.  The 
provincialisms  of  the  several  regions  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  so  noticeable 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  whence  a 
new  acquaintance  comes.  Our  mind  is 
made  up  at  once.  He  is  from  Boston 
or  New  England ;  So-and-so  is  a  North- 
erner; Mrs.  Rittenhouse's  home  must 
be  in  Philadelphia ;  and  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  birthplace  of  "  Colonel 
Carter." 

I  wonder  if  the  people  who  understand 
intimately  the  chatter  of  jay  talk  could 
as  readily  discover,  by  its  different  in- 
flections and  cadences,  the  particular 
point  from  which  a  given  blue  jay  had 
come?  Or  does  this  vary  as  little  as 
does  his  gaudy  apparel  ? 

Personally,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  and  even 
friendship  of  these  jolly  birds  in  many 
localities,  and  I  have  always  been  struck 
with  what  a  widely  different  attitude 
this  bird  seems  to  regard  man  under 
varying  conditions. 

I  remember  in  a  little  town  in  west- 
em  Missouri  that  every  door-yard  had 
its  pair  of  jays.  So  familiar  were  they, 
and  so  heedless  of  human  beings,  whom 
they  seemed  to  consider  in  the  light  of 
friends,  that  all  their  life,  even  the  times 
when  its  duties  are  most  serious,  the 
breeding  season,  was  spent  in  the  streets 
and  doorways  of  the  hamlet;  in  the 
trees  and  bushes  in  the  yards  the  birds 
built  their  nests  and  reared  their  young; 
and  across  the  street  scolded  and  gos- 
siped with  one  another  even  more  gar- 
rulously, and  certainly  in  larger  numbers, 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  the  wild- 
wood.  It  is  even  so  in  the  suburbs  of 
some  of  our  largest  cities,  St.  Paul,  Chi- 
cago, and  doubtless  many  more.  I  recall, 
too,  that  in  so  thickly  settled  a  suburb  as 
South  Orange  the  blue  jay  is  ubiquitous, 
and  nests  often  in  trees  about  houses 
where  the  clatter  of  the  local  merchants 
in  their  daily  visits  to  purvey  to  their 
customers'  wants  makes  a  bustle  that 
seems  foreign  to  our  rollicking  friend. 

A  neighbor  asked  me  only  the  other 
day.  Why  are  there  no  blue  jays  in 
Princeton  ?  We  were  in  one  of  my  bird 
rooms,  and  the  question  arose,  suggested 


by  four  blue  jays,  one  on  each  of  my 
shoulders,  one  trying  to  untie  my  shoes, 
and  another  perched  on  my  head. 
Quickly  I  replied,  "Why,  these  blue 
jays  are  from  Princeton."  And  then  it 
came  to  me  in  a  moment,  what  I  had 
often  realized  before,  that  the  blue,  jay 
as  it  occurs  about  here  is  not  a  feature 
of  the  bird  world.  To  be  sure,  one  can 
go  back  in  the  hills  where  I  obtained 
the  nest  from  which  I  reared  the  four 
fledglings,  or  down  along  the  Millstone 
River,  and  see  in  the  distance,  at  rare 
intervals,  some  of  these  birds.  But  even 
so,  the  observer  must  be  on  the  lookout, 
for  here  they  are  singularly  shy. 

The  language  of  these  blue-crested 
beauties  changes,  too,  with  the  many 
conditions  that  surround  them  in  their 
countless  homes,  built  from  the  wilds 
of  Canada  in  almost  every  square  mile 
of  country  till  they  reach  the  land  of 
the  orange  and  the  pine,  whose  shores 
are  bathed  in  the  golden  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent cries  that  breaks  the  stillness  of 
Florida  simulates  the  call  of  the  red- 
shouldered  hawk.  Again  and  again  it 
has  deceived  me  even  long  after  I  knew 
that  it  came  from  the  blue  jays  in  the 
yards  and  close  about  the  town.  Nor 
has  any  careful  observer  failed  to  notice 
how  varied  are  the  sounds  of  blue-jay 
language  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  sharp  jay — jay — jay  is  char- 
acteristic wherever  the  birds  are  found, 
but  each  new  region  has  its  own  kind  of 
blue-jay  talk  that  seems  to  be  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  environment. 

I  have  had  for  a  long  time  in  my  bird 
room,  among  the  robins,  song-thrushes, 
grosbeaks,  and  many  others,  a  cardinal, 
who  still  graces  the  company.  Each 
year  he  renews  his  scarlet  livery,  and 
each  year,  beginning  in  December,  he 
sings  his  brilliant  lay  until  the  succeed- 
ing August  Here,  too,  were  several  jays. 
Among  them  was  a  deformed  fellow  who 
had  never  attained  the  proportions  of 
his  kind.  It  was  my  fault,  for  in  my 
early  days  of  experimentation  in  rearing 
young  birds  I  made  blunders  that,  while 
not  fatal,  were  sure  to  produce  unlooked- 
for  results.  These  I  cannot  discuss  in 
detail  here,  but  must  leave  the  subject 
for  its  place.     Suffice  to  say,  here  was  a 
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jay  that  had  never  properly  grown  its  the  semblance  of  that  of  a  chicken,  and 
primary  quills  and  consequently  could  whose  lack  of  tail-feathers  made  him  a 
not  fly,  whose  curved  bill  had  somewhat    grotesque  object     He  was  none  the  less 
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interesting,  and  his  sprightliness  and 
evident  enjoyment  of  life  were  a  constant 
source  of  amusement,  not  only  to  my- 
self, but  to  many  friends  who  visited 
me.  We  called  him  Roly-poly.  One 
day,  while  I  was  watching  the  cardinal 
(it  was  some  time  in  October),  there  burst 
upon  my  ear  the  most  brilliant  song  of 
that  bird.  Each  long-drawn  whistle  was 
rounded  and  full,  and  the  notes  that 
followed  had  more  than  their  ordinary 
sweetness.  But  I  was  looking  at  the 
cardinal,  and  he  was  not  singing,  and 
there  were  no  others  of  his  kind  in  the 
room.  This  song  was  repeated  as  the 
days  followed,  and  I  watched  closely  for 
the  vocalist.  Even  when  the  cardinal 
again  began  to  sing,  hearing  the  two 
performances  almost  together,  I  could 
only  distinguish  a  slight  difference, 
which  was  not  in  the  cardinal's  favor. 
One  day  I  was  feeding  Roly-poly  from 
my  hand  with  a  meal-worm ;  when  he 
had  finished,  he  hopped  back  for  a  little 
distance,  and,  throwing  his  head  in  the 
air,  sang,  to  my  astonished  ear,  that 
phantom  cardinal  song  which  had  so 
often  mystified  me.  It  was  wonderful. 
I  suppose  that  the  scientific  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  would  be  "  imitation 
or  propinquity."  And  yet  I  would  like 
to  know,  out  of  the  many  songs  that 
came  from  the  musical  throats  about 
him,  why  Roly-poly  had  chosen  the  car- 
dinal for  a  maestro,  and  why  no  other 
melody  appealed  to  him  ? 

Jay-jay,  or  Jimmy,  as  we  called  him, 
was  another  grotesque,  a  sort  of  Roly- 
poly  in  appearance.  He  did  not  come 
from  the  same  brood,  and  a  certain 
accident  of  his  youth  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  his  condition.  He,  too,  lacked 
the  power  of  flight,  and  was  without  a 
tail,  or  had  a  comical  feather  or  two  as 
an  apology.  His  curved  bill  was  most 
pronounced  and  wholly  unlike  the  finely 
shaped  beak  of  his  kind,  the  two  mandi- 
bles crossed  near  the  point. 

Young  jays,  when  they  leave  the  nest, 
are  about  as  vitally  impetuous  in  their 
movements,  as  obdurate  and  insistent 
in  their  demands,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. Jimmy  was  no  exception,  and 
before  acquiring  the  power  of  flight  he 
followed  whoever  came  into  the  room, 
with  much  fluttering  of  wings  and  em- 


phatic demands  fd^r  food,  rflis  extreme 
curiosity  and  i«quisitiveries^  were  his 
undoing.  We^ere  visiting  him  one  day 
in  the  room  miere  he  and  some  young 
orioles  were  at  liberty,  and  his  drolleries 
afforded  us  not  oq]^  amusement  but 
unbounded  wonder.  He  was  never  still ; 
being  satisfied  as  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned, we  must  be  investigated.  For 
a  moment  or  two  we  were  diverted  by 
the  young  orioles,  who  were  clambering 
and  flitting  over  our  persons,  prying  into 
buttonholes  with  their  bills,  and  even 
endeavoring  to  open,  what  they  doubt- 
less thought  was  some  treasure-hiding 
crevice,  our  lips.  Suddenly  we  missed 
Jimmy ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
We  had  been  sitting  on  the  floor,  as 
there  was  no  furniture  in  the  room,  but 
at  last,  in  a  fold  of  my  companion's 
gown,  we  discovered  the  lost  bird,  if  not 
dead,  certainly  unconscious,  for  he  had 
been  squeezed  unwittingly  by  some 
slight  motion.  He  breathed,  and  after 
a  little  was  quite  himself  again.  How- 
ever, as  the  days  passed,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  our  little  friend  was  not  grow- 
ing as  a  blue  jay  should.  They  are  lusty 
birds,  and  under  proper  conditions  the 
development  of  the  young  is  almost  like 
the  unfolding  of  some  g^eat  flower  from 
its  bud.  But  Jimmy  did  not  unfold; 
his  wing  feathers  wouldn't  grow  right ; 
moreover,  he  had  a  curious  way  of  turn- 
ing a  sort  of  back  somersault  that  preju- 
diced any  semblance  of  a  tail.  This 
acrobatic  feat  had  its  origin,  I  think,  in 
his  efforts  to  fly.  Standing  on  the  floor, 
he  would  open  his  wings  and  spring  into 
the  air.  These  jumps  would  take  him 
about  ten  inches  off  the  ground  directly 
upwards.  Then,  his  wings  being  inade- 
quate to  sustain  him,  he  would  fall  over 
backwards,  and,  turning  one  or  more 
somersaults  in  the  air,  would  alight  on 
his  feet  unhurt  It  was  very  droll,  but 
withal  a  pathetic  performance. 

Jimmy  lived  many  years,  and  in  all 
the  coterie  of  bird  friends  about  him  he 
was  apparently  highly  esteemed,  except 
by  one  wood-thrush,  who  would  tease 
and  pretend  to  attack  him.  Jay-jay,  in 
his  efforts  to  escape,  threw  many  back 
somersaults,  without  injury  to  himself, 
but  much  to  the  edification  of  the  song- 
ster who  plagued  him.     On  the  whole,  I 
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do  not  know  that  I  have  had  a  happier 
bird  among  my  many  acquaintances. 
He  was  always  blithe  and  gay,  and  suc- 
ceeded finally  in  clambering  from  one 
limb  to  another  to  favored  perches. 
Firmly  grasping  the  twig  on  which  he 
stood,  he  would  bob  up  and  down  -on 
his  sturdy  legs,  the  while  emitting  a 
rather  long  and  melodious  whistle.  His 
jay — jay — jay  note  was  that  which 
characterizes  jay  babyhood,  and  was  sin- 
gularly plaintive  coming  from  the  little 


cripple.  I  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the 
endless  pranks  he  played ;  I  can  only 
give  a  sample  that  well-nigh  proved  a 
disaster.  There  is  a  large  pan  in  the 
bird  room,  from  which  the  birds  drink 
and  in  which  they  bathe,  the  water  in  it 
being  about  two  inches  deep.  Jimmy 
was  no  exception  to  his  water-loving 
tribe.  Few  birds  bathe  more  thoroughly 
than  do  blue  javs.  I  saw  one  during 
a  cold  time  in  January  taking  a  bath 
in  some  swifdy  running  shallow  water, 
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where  a  break  in  the  ice  left  a  small 
pool  open.  He  was  dousing  himself 
with  the  icy  water  until  he  became  com- 
pletely drenched,  when,  perceiving  me, 
on  my  close  approach,  he  shook  some  of 
the  heavy  element  from  his  bedraggled 
feathers,  and  with  a  cry  flew  to  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  where  in  the  wind  he  soon 
preened  himself  till  dry.  Jimmy  took 
his  bath  in  this  way.  It  was  no  "  lick 
and  a  promise,"  but  plunge  after  plunge 
until  he  was  soaked.  When  wet  in  this 
way  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  inexact 
in  his  locomotion,  and  this  time  his 
somersault  fetched  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  pan,  where  he  lay,  overcome  by 
his  exertions,  till  half  drowned.  At  this 
juncture  I  happened  to  look  in  and 
rescued  the  now  unconscious  bird.  I 
thought  he  was  certainly  gone,  when  a 
quiver  of  one  leg  showed  me  my  error. 
I  wrapped  him  hastily  in  a  towel,  dried 
him  as  best  I  could,  and,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  exact  methods  of  "  first 
aid  to  the  injured,"  forced  a  few  drops 
of  whisky  down  his  throat  and  laid  him 
away  by  the  warmth  of  a  fire  to  dry. 
In  an  hour  he  was  none  the  worse  for 
the  mishap. 

Jimmy  certainly  had  pluck,  and  the 
quality  we  call  "  sand  "  was  one  of  his 
chief  attributes.  Perhaps  because  he 
was  an  anomaly  he  attracted  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  I  have  often  won- 
dered whether  the  compensations  that 
come  to  the  lives  of  many  afflicted  mor- 
tals are  not  also  vouchsafed  to  deformed 
pets.  There  is  small  opportunity  for 
any  physical  indulgence  or  weakness, 
for  sickness  or  what  we  call  pain,  in  the 
out-of-door  realm.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  woods  and  fields  have  no  time  to 
indulge  in  headaches  or  colics ;  they  can- 
not afford  to  relax  their  vigilance,  and 
if  out  of  balance  in  any  way  they  soon 
become  the  prey  of  enemies.  There 
could  have  been  no  freak  like  Jimmy 
out-of-doors. 

To  sum  him  up,  this  dwarf  blue  jay, 
misshapen  and  eccentric,  was  like  the 
grotesque  hunchbacks  kept  by  the  lords 
and  barons  of  feudal  days  to  afford 
them  diversion  by  their  appearance  and 
many  drolleries.  Jimmy  was  the  touch- 
stone of  the  bird  room ;  he  played  the 
paTt  well. 


I  am  aware  that  the  point  of  view  of 
men,  of  the  wild  creatures  that  surround 
them,  is  based  on  human  standards.  A 
little  reflection,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
radically  alter  all  this,  and  the  futility  of 
attributing  to  them  the  moral  and  ethical 
codes  which  we  apply  to  ourselves  must 
be  apparent.  For  instance,  I  am  sure 
that  hawks  and  shrikes  do  not  commit 
murder,  nor  are  they  cannibals,  yet  we 
know  of  their  sanguinary  lives  and 
doings.  Neither  can  I  allow  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  cowbird  is  an  example  of 
moral  depravity.  Did  space  permit,  I 
believe  that  I  could  conclusively  show 
that  its  breeding  habits  are  the  effect 
of  slight  deviations  at  first,  which  finally 
result  in  escape  from  most  of  the  trying 
duties  that  the  majority  of  birds  sustain 
during  the  breeding  season.  Blue  jays 
are  noted  as  thieves  because  they  have 
been  frequently  seen  robbing  birds' 
nests.  Like  other  members  of  the  crow 
family,  they  delight  not  only  in  prying 
into  and  investigating  everything  about 
them,  but  often  in  stealing,  or,  to  put  it 
more  exactly,  collecting,  various  small 
articles,  which  are  stored  away,  and  which 
are  of  no  possible  use  to  them.  But  I 
cannot  regard  them  as  either  busybodies 
or  misers.  There  is  neither  malice  nor 
ulterior  motive  in  these  proceedings. 

From  my  relationship  with  blue  jays 
out-of-doors,  and  a  greater  intimacy 
established  with  those  who  are  members 
of  the  bird  family  in  my  laboratory,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
only  sincerely  affectionate,  but  their  dis- 
position towards  other  birds,  birds  in 
general,  is  a  kindly  one.  There  is  no 
bird  in  my  collection  so  small  but  that 
the  blue  jay  makes  way  for  him ;  and  so 
gentle  a  creature  as  a  wood-thrush  tyran- 
nizes over  my  jays  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  resented  by  any  man.  A 
red-crested  cardinal  from  Brazil,  much 
smaller  than  his  blue  friends,  easily  pre- 
empts the  bath-tub,  the  common  property 
of  the  coterie,  and  the  blue  jays  wait 
patiently,  or  only  dare  to  dip  in  at  the 
edge  when  the  other  is  not  looking,  till 
the  leisurely  washing  of  the  scarlet- 
crested  beauty  is  finished.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  food  dishes.  A  starling 
or  song-sparrow  readily  persuades  a  jay 
to  leave  to  them,  till  satisfied,  such  dain- 
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ties  as  they  all  care  for.  Wanton  attack 
on  the  part  of  a  blue  jay  upon  other 
birds  with  which  I  have  associated  him 
I  have  never  witnessed.  Bobolinks, 
nonpareils,  song-sparrows,  orchard  ori- 
oles, and  bluebirds,  that  for  years  have 
lived  in  a  room  with  my  jays,  have  never 
suffered  the  slightest  molestation.  I 
cannot  think  that  it  is  radically  different 
out-of-doors,  and,  aside  from  occasional 
depredations  on  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
I  believe  the  blue  jay  to  be  one  of  the 
most  kindly  denizens  of  the  forest  I 
use  the  word  occasional,  for  I  am  well 
aware  that  eggs  and  young  birds  do  not 
form  a  large  part  of  the  menu  of  the 
blue  jay,  even  during  May,  June,  and 
July.  Beetles  and  other  insects,  snails 
and  mice,  wild  fruits  and  berries,  figure 
largely  in  his  bill  of  fare  even  during 
the  breeding  season ;  and  for  nine  months 
in  the  year,  surely,  the  blue  jay,  with 
his  penchant  for  acorns  and  worms, 
with  his  energetic  hunting  for  noxious 
insects  and  other  small  vermin,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  benefit, 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  to  his 
human  friends. 

While  certain  characteristics  seem  to 
be  common  to  all  blue  jays,  a  greater 
familiarity  with  them  will  sustain  the 
assertion  that  they  have  much  individu- 
ality. This  has  already  appeared  in 
this  story,  but  should  be  emphasized. 
They  are  all  great  mimics,  frequently 
deceiving  one  by  the  excellence  of  their 
efforts.  Attracted  by  disagreeable  or 
harsh  noises,  the  result  is  often  comic. 
I  knew  one  in  the  woods,  a  wild  fellow 
in  Florida,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
lumber  camp,  who  delighted  and  amused 
himself  by  hours  with  simulating  the 
sound  of  a  coarse  saw  hewing  its  way 
through  wood.  He  even  discovered 
that  at  times  the  regulations  of  the 
instrument's  vibrations  was  disturbed  by 
sundry  agonizinof  squeaks.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  attribute  this  to  lack  of 
grease,  but,  at  any  rate,  now  and  again 
his  imitations  included  the  cry  of  the 
saw  for  oil.  I  have  told  how  Roly-poly 
sang  the  song  of  the  cardinal,  how 
Jimmy  had  a  series  of  soft,  long  whistles 
not  unlike  the  cadences  of  the  wood 
peewee,  and  yet  another  jay,  one  of 
the  four   previously  mentioned,  had   a 


peculiarly  musical  series  of  whistling 
notes,  and  would  give  vent  to  them 
whenever  he  was  pleased  by  any  hap- 
pening. My  approach  always  elicited 
them,  and  this  was  the  only  one  of  the 
four  brothers  and  sisters  who  attempted 
to  whistle.  It  is  well  to  know  that  all 
were  brought  up  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  and  were  never  separated. 

Another  of  the  four  has  a  curious  way 
of  amusing  himself  which  must  be  re- 
lated in  detail  to  be  appreciated.  The 
large  flying-room  where  these  birds  are 
confined  with  many  others  is  partitioned 
from  a  smaller  part  by  a  wire  screen. 
The  entry  to  the  flying-room  is  through 
a  broad  doorway,  and  the  door  opens 
inward.  Of  the  hundred  or  more  birds 
in  the  room,  I  have  never  known  an  indi- 
vidual to  try  to  go  out  by  this  door, 
except  this  one  blue  jay.  Almost  daily 
it  is  his  custom,  when  the  door  is  opened 
to  bring  in  fcod  or  water,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  to  fly  outside.  He 
does  not  wait  near  for  this  purpose,  but 
is  often  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away  across 
the  room.  At  first,  in  my  ignorance,  I 
was  alarmed  lest  he  might  escape  alto- 
gether, and  used  to  pursue  and  finally 
catch  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  com- 
panions. One  day  it  occurred  to  me  to 
alter  my  method.  I  stood  by  the  door 
pushing  it  so  that  it  was  wide  open,  and 
called  to  the  jay  in  a  peremptory  way. 
After  waiting  a  moment,  he  came  flying 
back  into  the  room  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  seemingly  as  well  content  to  go 
through  that  way  as  the  other,  and, 
withal,  I  conceive  he  was  amused  with 
the  game.  This  has  been  repeated  now 
so  many  hundreds  of  times  as  no  longer 
to  excite  particular  attention;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  daily  episode.  It  is  an  endless 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  actor,  and  I 
think  warrants  us  in  concluding  that 
individuality  exists  among  birds,  and 
that  their  point  of  view  and  tempera- 
ments widely  differ. 

I  have  attempted,  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  to  present  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  very  interesting,  a  singularly 
beautiful,  and  a  remarkably  intelligent 
bird.  As  I  read  it  through  I  realize 
that  the  story  is  not  half  told,  that  I 
have  only  touched  here  and  there  on 
some  matters  of  interest. 
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From  a  new  photograph  by  Burr  Mcintosh. 

The   Future  of  the  Air-Ship 

By  Alberto  Santos-Dumont 
As  Interviewed  by  Charles  Hall  Garrett 


M  ALBERTO  SANTOS-DU- 
MONT likes  best  to  be 
•  spoken  of  as  a  practical  air- 
ship man.  It  is  to  bring  the  air-ship  to 
a  practical  and  useful  basis  that  he  is 
bending  his  mechanical  ingenuity.  He 
prophesies  that  within  comparatively  few 
years  the  air-ship  will  be  used  as  a  parcel 
and  messenger  carrier. 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  asked,  with  rising 
inflection  and  characteristic  outward 
movement  of  the  hands.  "  What  is  so 
impossible  about  it  ?  Oh  I  Can  not  a 
balloon  be  made  ten,  twenty  times  as 
92 


large  as  mine  ?  Why  not  ?  Did  not  the 
steamship  begin  as  a  little  boat?  The 
balloon  (with  many  more  compartments) 
can  be  made  of  such  strength  and  thick- 
ness that  it  can  outride  the  worst  storm. 
Destroyed  by  a  cyclone  ?  Ah,  yes,  per- 
haps. Are  there  not  ships  lost  at  sea, 
and  railroad  accidents  ?  Something  over 
two  miles  above  the  earth,  rain  and 
electric  storms  are  below  you.  You  of 
course  encounter  currents,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  strike  you 
sideways.  Only  once,  above  Nice,  was 
I  endangered  from  this  source.     Imag- 
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ine  an  air-ship  with  a  balloon  as  long  as  a 
transatlantic  liner  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing one  hundred  passengers  in  comfort 
and  safety.  It  is  not  impossible.  Say 
such  a  ship,  driven  by  gasoline  engines, 
made  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  ? 
Before  a  wind  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
miles  velocity  it  would  make  that  addi- 
tional speed.  Sailing  ipto  it,  it  would 
make  that  speed,  less  the  wind's  velocity. 
Because  of  the  lightness  of  my  air-ships, 
and  of  no  desire  to  court  risk,  I  have 
not  ascended  above  one  thousand  feet. 
But  longer  and  more  stanchly  built  air- 
ships could  ascend  to  twenty  thousand 
feet,  and  speed  even  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  safety.  There  is  no  particular 
advantage  in  rising  to  great  heights. 

"Abandon  the  balloon  and  build  a 
'  flying '  machine  1  Never.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  balloon  is  a  dead  weight  to 
force  through  the  air?  Yes,  but  it  also 
sustains  the  vehicle  and  machinery. 
What  has  not  dead  weight  ?  How  is  a 
'  flying '  machine  practical  ?  The  only 
one  that  will  be  of  any  value  at  all  is 
the  one  on  the  sliding-plane  plan  of 
Professor  Langley.  Still,  I  have  not 
investigated  the  methods  and  ideas  of 


others.  They  do  not  interest  me. 
Please  tell  me  why  a  'flying'  machine? 
Because  bodies  that  move  through  the 
air  fly  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  mechani- 
cal device  of  service  that  imitates  life? 
It  is  ridiculous  1  Does  the  locomotive 
move  like  a  horse  ?  Has  it  legs  ?  Is 
not  the  hull  of  a  ship  more  like  a  dead 
fish  than  a  live  one  ?  I  shall  continue 
to  develop  machines  along  my  present 
lines,  but  I  shall  not  constiucf — at  my 
own  expense — any  larger  than  my  'om- 
nibus,' No.  10,  which  will  carry  four  or 
five  persons.  With  my  No.  7  I  hojje  to 
win  the  monetary  prize  in  the  open  con- 
test at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  this 
summer.  My  object  now  is  seriously  to 
interest  others  in  aerial  navigation — first 
as  a  sport.  If  a  number,  say  thirty, 
ordered  machines  the  size  of  my  '  runa- 
bout'(No.  9),  the  initial  outlay  would  not 
be  much  over  $5,000  per  air-ship.  A 
hundred  manufacturers  in  Paris  do  \»otk 
for  me  making  difi'erent  parts — one  a 
valve,  another  something  else.  As  it  is 
but  a  matter  of  collecting  the  parts  and 
putting  them  together,  a  '  ship  '  the  size 
of  my  No.  9  could  be  constructed  in 
about  three  weeks." 


M.   SANTOS-DUMONT   IN    HIS   "  RUNAKOUT  "   (XO.   9) 
From  **  My  Air-Ships."  the  Century  Company.  New  York. 
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THE  last  few  decades  have  brought 
many  changes  to  the  inner  life 
of  England,  changes  which  are 
inevitable  as  the  social  network  becomes 
more  closely  interwoven  and  as  the 
pressure  of  existing  conditions  becomes 
more  widely  diffused.  Some  of  these 
new  phases  are  watched  for,  worked  for, 
and  hailed  with  delight  as  they  sweep 
confidently  along;  others  are  of  slow 
and  subtle  growth,  and  creep  in,  apolo- 
getically conscious  that  they  are  treading 
on  time-honored  preserves  and  poaching 
on  very  personal  ground,  yet  having  no 
alternative,  for  they  are  driven  by  the 
relentless  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  by  this 
latter  method  that  village  life  in  England, 
that  essentially  English  institution,  is 
being  steadily  taken  possession  of  and 
transformed.  Before  it  enters  altogether 
on  its  new  phase  of  existence  let  me  try 
to  set  down  in  outline  something  of  its 
inwardness  as  understood  by  those  who 
have  lived  in  its  midst 

To  fill  in  the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture, we  must  for  the  moment  turn  back 
to  the  far-off  pages  of  our  history.  In 
early  Saxon  days  and  among  the  Celtic 
tribes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  land  was 
held  by  the  clan ;  the  chief  was  the 
leader  of  the  clan,  and  all-powerful  in 


many  respects,  but  he  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  The  Normans  brought  with 
them  the  feudal  system,  and  the  Con- 
queror made  over  great  estates  and  the 
people  who  lived  thereon  to  his  favorite 
nobles,  on  the  understanding  that  when 
called  upon  they  would  provide  him 
with  money  and  with  fighting  men. 
Gradually  the  feudal  system,  never  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  merged  into  the  manorial 
system.  The  large  estate  still  remained, 
but  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  land 
was  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  the 
rest  was  divided  up  among  his  tenants, 
who,  while  they  owed  him  service,  had 
clear  rights  of  their  own.  Here,  then, 
we  get  the  beginning  of  the  farmer  class, 
so  essential  a  factor  in  village  life ;  and 
the  next  step  in  its  evolution  can  be 
traced  when  the  serf,  or  slave  of  the  soil, 
first  asserted  his  claim  to  some  degree 
of  liberty,  and  won  for  himself  the  right 
of  "  free  labor  " — that  is  to  say,  the 
right  to  hire  himself  to  whom  he  would, 
instead  of  being  bound  to  one  place  and 
one  master.  The  Black  Death  which 
ravaged  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which  gave  to 
the  laborer  an  abnormal  market  value, 
largely  brought  about  his  emancipation. 
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In  the  struggle  that  followed,  there  were 
many  checks,  many  seeming  defeats, 
but  mighty  forces,  at  first  unrecognized, 
were  gathering  together.  The  New 
Learning  and  the  Reformed  Religion 
marked  a  milestone  along  the  road  of 
freedom. 

"  For  the  first  time  men  opened  their 
eyes  and  saw."  As  a  result  of  the  Puri- 
tan Revolution  the  power  of  Parliament 
grew  and  extended.  The  rights  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  petition,  the  publica- 
tion of  debates,  coupled  with  an  increas- 
ing political  intelligence,  were  some  of 
the  factors  which  led  up  to  the  early 
Reform  Acts  of  1832.  The  later  Act  of 
1867  practically  completed  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  laborer,  and  gave  him  a 
vote. 

The  Ballot  Act  protected  that  vote, 
and  the  Education  Act  began  its  work 
of  leveling  up. 
so 


Yet  through  all  these  changes  three 
distinct  classes  continued  to  exist,  as 
indeed  they  still  exist  in  the  average 
village.  Their  relations  to  each  other 
alone  have  changed.  The  lord  of 
the  manor,  his  household,  his  tenants 
and  their  laborers,  still  practically  com- 
pose the  population  of  the  village,  and 
while  much  of  the  old  feeling  of  sub- 
serviency and  dependence  has  passed 
away,  and  each  individual  stands  secure 
in  his  rights  as  a  man,  a  warm  tie  of 
mutual  interest  and  good  will  binds  all 
together,  and  their  daily  contact  with 
one  another  creates  that  real  bond  of 
fellowship,  that  close  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, which  is  entirely  lost  sight  of 
where  men  are  crowded  together.  Now 
and  again  a  political  agitator,  usually  a 
town  dweller,  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  village  g^een  or  joins  the  group  round 
the  blacksmith'.^   shop.     The   villagers 
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listen  to  him  in  a  stolid  manner,  but 
somehow  his  fiery  denunciations  and  his 
rousing  appeal  fall  flat.  The  laborer  of 
many  years  ago  had  grievances  and  was 
inarticulate ;  to-day  he  has  but  few,  and 
the  remedy  for  these  lies  largely  in  his 
own  hands.  Labor  is  scarce  and  he 
knows  his  value. 

As  we  come  to  the  more  immediate 
foreground  of  our  picture,  the  country 
seat  of  the  squire  stands  out  as  the 
chief  point  of  interest.  In  may  be  an 
Elizabethan  manor,  or  a  solid  Queen 
Anne  building,  or  a  block  in  uncompro- 
mising Georgian  style ;  it  may  be  called 
the  Court,  the  Hall,  the  Park,  or  the 
Place.  Its  actual  form  and  name  matter 
but  little;  looked  at  in  the  light  of  village 
perspective,  it  overshadows   everything 


else.  Probably  it  has  passed  from  father 
to  son  through  many  generations,  as  is 
testified  to  by  the  date  and  coat  of  arms 
over  the  doorway,  and  the  formidable 
array  of  ancestors,  the  trophies,  and  the 
weapons  of  warfare  that  look  down  from 
the  walls  inside.  More  than  probably, 
too,  the  age  of  the  house  is  its  greatest 
charm,  and  judged  by  modern  standards 
of  comfort  it  will  be  found  wanting. 
The  furniture  is  often  antiquated  in 
shape  and  design;  the  wall-papers  are 
prim  and  gloomy ;  oil  lamps  or  candles 
supply  the  light,  and  hot  water  can  be 
obtained  only  with  difficulty  from  the 
kitchen  regions.  And  yet — what  an  air 
of  dignified  possession  there  is  about  it 
all  1  The  smooth  green  lawns,  the  splen- 
did trees,  the  long,  shady  walks,  the  walled 
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fruit-garden,  and  the  far-stretching  park, 
breathe  a  quiet,  conscious  strength  that 
needs  no  other  recommendation.  Al- 
ready there  is  much  change  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  young  squire  of  to-day  is  not 
content  with  the  old  regime.  Either  he 
has  married  money  or  possibly  has  made 
it;  at  any  rate  he  spends  it.  London 
workmen  have  transformed  the  Court, 
the  angular  chairs  and  sofas  have  given 


bench;  they  had  always  watched  for 
him  as  he  came  back  after  a  day's  hunt- 
ing, and  waited  for  his  cheery  nod  and 
passing  word.  On  Sunday  morning  he 
had  always  been  seen  at  church  in  the 
foremost  pew,  and  after  service  had  held 
quite  a  levee  in  the  churchyard.  The 
children  looked  forward  to  his  constant 
visits  to  the  school,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  place  who  would 
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place  to  luxurious  lounges,  the  shabby 
old  library  is  gorgeous,  and  everything 
is  brought  up  to  date.  But  the  villagers 
shake  their  heads,  and  are  not  altogether 
dazzled  by  the  improvements  in  the 
house  and  garden. 

The  old  squire  had  spent  the  greater 
part  ot  his  day  among  them.  They 
had  seen  him  every  morning  as  he  rode 
round  the  place  or  as  he  drove  oS  to 
administer  justice  from  the  magistrate's 


have  been  afraid  to  stop  him  in  the 
road,  or  seek  him  out  in  his  library,  if 
they  had  occasion  to  need  his  help  or 
advice.  In  the  shooting  season  all  the 
cottagers  were  sure  of  their  gifts  of  rab- 
bits ;  at  Christmas  time  liberal  portions 
of  beef  and  plum  pudding  were  distrib- 
uted; and  in  the  summer  time  came  the 
flower  show,  with  the  sports,  and  the 
band,  and  the  children's  treat 

The  squire's  lady  had  looked  after  the 
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they  trained  the  choir  and  looked  after 
all  the  boys  and  girls, finding  them  places 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  leave 
home,  and  keeping  in  constant  touch 
with  them.  And  the  squire's  sons? 
Well,  they  would  always  be  Master  Jack, 
Master  Ted,  and  Master  Harry  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  In  the  holidays 
they  were  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
adored  alike  by  the  old  women,  the 
grooms,  the  keepers'  beaters,  and  the 
village  lads,  and  when  they  went  back 
to  school  or  college  the  place  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  sadly  still  without  them." 
Ay,  and  when  Master  Ted  died  of 
fever  out  in  India  the  whole  village  was 
in  mourning,  just  as,  when  Miss  Ethel 
married  the  good-looking  sailor  son  of  a 
neighboring  squire,  every  inhabitant 
gladly  subscribed   towards   a  beautiful 
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old  and  the  sick,  to  whom  she  gave  freely 
of  such  gifts  as  blankets,  baby-clothes, 
and  good  soup.  To  these  might  be 
added  the  good  advice  which  she  had 
also  distributed  freely,  yet  with  such 
genuine  interest  in  the  persons  con- 
cerned that,  so  far  from  offense  being 
given,  her  intervention  was  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  compliment  Her 
daughters  had  been  no  whit  behind  her. 
Save  for  six  weeks  spent  in  London 
during  the  season,  or  an  occasional 
shooting  party,  they  had  lived  quietly  at 
home,  with  few  dissipations  beyond  their 
hunting,  the  county  balls,  and  the  gar- 
den parties  given  by  their  neighbors. 
So  they  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools 
and  in  the  evening  classes  at  the  read- 
ing-room; they  managed  the  Band  of 
Hope  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society; 
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silver  salver,  and,  in  addition,  dowered 
her  with  warm  good  will. 

So  the  old  people  shake  their  heads 
to-day  and  say,  "Things  aren't  what 
they  were." 

Master  Jack  has  "  done  well  for  him- 
self," of  course,  and  smartened  things 
up  wonderfully,  while  his  wife  is  a  "  fine- 
looking  lady  enough,"  who  wears  dresses 
that  cost  a  small  fortune.  But  then 
they  are  so  seldom  at  home,  and  when 
they  are  they  have  so  much  grand  com- 
pany that  there  is  not  any  time  for  them 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  cottages.  The 
Christmas  gifts  are  made  just  the  same, 
but  the  distribution  of  meat  is  presided 


over  by  the  housekeeper,  and  the  vil- 
lagers miss  the  homely  face  and  friendly 
greeting  of  their  old  benefactress.  Alto- 
gether something  is  lacking — that  close 
personal  touch,  that  intimate  relation- 
ship, so  hard  to  put  into  words,  and  yet 
so  all-pervading. 

The  position  of  the  parson  in  the  vil- 
lage depends  to-day  more  on  the  extent 
of  his  own  popularity  than  on  his  office, 
for  he  holds  by  no  means  an  undisputed 
sway.  Almost  every  village  has  its  Non- 
conformist place  of  worship,  though  the 
church,  the  rectory,  and  the  schools  make 
an  imposing  little  group.  And  who  can 
ever  adequately  describe  all  the  patient 
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work  that  has  been  performed,  all  the 
comfort  and  help  that  has  been  given  to 
the  poor,  the  sinful,  and  the  solitary, 
by  these  country  parsons  who,  year  in 
year  out,  have  stood  on  outpost  duty. 
Often  scholars  themselves,  they  have 
lived  lonely  lives,  cut  off  from  all  intel- 
lectual intercourse;  wretchedly  paid,  they 
have  struggled  with  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps  they  have  clung 
too  closely  to  the  old  order  of  things ; 
perhaps  they  have  been  too  prone  to 
count  those  of  other  creeds  as  wanderers 
to  be  reclaimed  and  exhorted,  rather 
than  as  followers  of  the  same  Master, 
though  choosing  another  road ;  perhaps 


they  have  been  too  zealous  in  preaching 
the  glories  of  the  life  to  come,  and  have 
acquiesced  too  readily  in  the  low  stand- 
ard of  daily  life  accepted  in  the  little 
world  around  them.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  some  failings  and  limitations, 
theirs  has  been  a  great  humanizing,  up-, 
lifting  work ;  they  educated  long  before 
the  Government  took  over  the  task ; 
they  sowed  the  seed  and  made  ready 
for  the  harvest  when  there  were  but  few 
other  laborers  in  the  field;  and  to-day,  in 
so  far  as  they  loyally  face  the  new  con- 
ditions, they  still  wield  a  great  and  good 
influence  amid  their  flock.  The  parson 
who  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  every  house 
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need  have  no  fear  that  he  will  be  de- 
feated when  he  stands  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Parish  Council.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  have  but  tact  and  sympathy,  he 
will  find  himself  instinctively  appealed 
to  as  the  moving  spirit  in  everything 
that  makes  for  righteousness  and  im- 
provement. The  villager  loves  to  follow 
a  lead  and  is  shrewd  in  marking  out  a 
leader.  The  farmers  and  their  families 
form  a  little  society  of  their  own.  Mar- 
ket day  is  the  great  event  of  the  week, 
and  the  farm-house  gig  is  well  packed 
for  that  occasion  with  the  womenkind 
of  the  household.  Once  in  the  town,  a 
series  of  meetings  and  greetings  takes 
place ;  the  little  shops  are  besieged,  and 
the  enterprising  trndesman  who  decks 


out  his  window  with  the  latest  things  in 
hats  and  furbelows  does  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. Meanwhile  the  farmer  and  his 
sons  make  the  best  bargains  they  can 
at  the  cattle  market  or  in  the  corn  ex- 
change ;  and  they,  too,  gather  up  most 
of  the  news  from  the  countryside  as  they 
seal  their  transactions  with  a  pint  of  ale. 
Home  life  in  the  average  farm-house  is 
simple  and  comfortable.  The  boys  and 
girls  receive  a  good  education  at  some 
neighboring  grammar  school,  or,  if  more 
ambitious,  at  a  boarding-school,  and  the 
sitting-room  at  the  farm  contains  a  fair 
number  of  books,  and  various  efforts  in 
picture-painting.  Thanks  to  the  ener- 
getic educational  work  of  the  County 
Councils,   butter   and    cheese   making, 
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poultry-rearing,  and  other  agricultural 
industries  are  becoming  once  more  a 
fashion,  so  that  Emmeline  and  Mabel 
no  longer  disdain  these  precious  arts, 
and  in  many  cases  remain  at  home  in- 
stead of  seeking'occupation  further  afield 
as  useful  companions  or  mother's  helps. 
Their  mother,  in  her  small  way,  is  to  the 
farm  laborer's  families  what  the  squire's 
lady  is  to  the  whole  village.  A  good 
mother  and  a  good  wife,  hard-working. 

0"  J 


Every  village  has  its  stock  characters 
among  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  them,  one  well-known 
form  after  another  rises  to  my  mind. 
There  is  old  Harris,  a  great-grandfather 
now,  yet  still  patiently  breaking  stones 
on  the  road ;  his  wife  died  thirty  years 
ago,  but  he  lives  in  the  same  little  cottage 
where  he  has  been  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  an  elderly  widow  daughter 
looks  after  him.     Then  there  is  Betsy 


STILL   PATIENTLY   BREAKING   STONES  ON   THE   ROAD 


shrewd,  and  level-headed,  she  mainly 
keeps  the  home  together,  and  finances 
the  fortunes  of  her  family.  If  her 
tongue  is  a  little  sharp,  or  her  temper  a 
little  short,  it  must  surely  be  forgiven 
her,  for  between  the  weather,  the  crops, 
the  ailments  of  the  cattle,  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  her  husband,  good-hearted  fel- 
low though  he  be,  and  the  ambitions  of 
her  children,  her  life  is  far  from  an  easy 
one,  "  more  a  field  of  battle  than  a  bed 
of  roses." 


Capper,  who  from  time  immemorial  has 
"  enjoyed  bad  health  "  and  periodically 
"  takes  a  turn  for  the  worse."  She  is  a 
cheerful  old  body,  and  though  she  will 
probably  live  for  many  a  long  day,  she 
is  "  poor  old  Betty "  to  every  one  in 
the  village.  Next  door  is  the  abode 
of  the  Hawkins  family.  A  dozen  boys 
and  girls  are  squeezed  in  there — "fair 
terrors,"  the  neighbors  call  them  1  Mr. 
Hawkins  does  not  take  kindly  to  work, 
and  prefers  putting  in  his  time  at  the 
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Bull's  Head  ;  Mrs.  Hawkins  scolds  and 
cuffs,  cleans  and  chases  her  offspring 
relentlessly. 

The  Parry  family  have  a  bad  name, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Gypsy  blood 
runs    in    their    veins.     They   are    the 
bane  of  the   keepers,  the  trial  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  black  sheep  of  the 
village.     They  do  very  little  work,  and 
their  cottage  has  a  most  neglected  ap- 
pearance, but  on  Sundays  the  girls  turn 
out  in  showy  colors,  and  anxious  mothers 
watch  them  closely.     Mrs.  Williams  is 
a  widow  who  has  brought  up  her  family 
single-handed  and  well ;  her  girls  are 
all  in  good  situations,  one  of  her  boys 
is  a  corporal    in    the  Guards,  another 
^rks  on  the  threshing-machine,  and  a 
^1^  with  whom  she  lives,  is  an  under- 


gardener  at  the  Park.  Jim  Glover  is 
the  parson's  odd  man,  and  his  wife  is 
the  village  nurse;  they  "  hold  their  heads 
high,"  and  their  daughter  Clare  is  ap- 
prenticed to  a  dressmaker  in  the  town, 
while  their  son  Herbert  Walter  is  one 
of  the  young  gentlemen  behind  the 
counter  at  the  Universal  Grocery  Stores. 
Mrs.  Tomlins  keeps  the  little  shop, 
and  her  customers  are  sure  of  get- 
ting full  value  for  their  money,  in 
gossip  at  any  rate.  John  Price  and  his 
sons  own  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  do 
all  the  odd  jobs  of  the  village ;  Mrs. 
Price  has  the  reputation  of  possessing 
a  very  sharp  tongue,  which  jaerhaps 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  her  husband 
is  always  known  as  "  jwor  old  John." 
Ben  Thomas,  the  blacksmith,  is  "mighty 
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powerful  "  in  his  speech,  and  at  election 
time  comes  out  as  an  ardent  Radical. 
He  has  a  seat  on  the  Parish  Council, 
and  used  to  sing  in  the  church  choir 
till,  not  approving  of  the  innovations 
introduced  by  a  musical  curate,  he  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  the  chapel ;  his 
son  Joe  is  of  a  less  fiery  character,  quite 
the  most  popular  young  fellow  in  the 
village,  where  he  is  a  leading  light  in 
the  Cricket  Club  and  on  the  Institute 
committee,  and  "  Old  Ben  "  is  secretly 
very  proud  of  him,  though  he  bullies 
him  consistently  and  keeps  his  nose  to 
the  grindstone. 

Figures  such  as  these  stand  out,  but 
there  are  many  others  of  whom  I  might 


write — simple,  hard-working  men  and 
women  whose  pleasures  are  few,  whose 
outlook  is  strictly  bounded,  and  yet  who 
plod  away  amazingly  contented  with 
their  lots.  There  is  not  much  room  for 
adventure  or  romance  in  village  life ; 
the  more  eager  spirits  break  away  to 
find  or  lose  their  souls  in  great  cities, 
and  for  those  who  stay  behind  there  is 
just  the  daily  round  to  the  rhjrthm  of 
the  seasons,  and  in  the  face  of  wind  and 
weather,  sunshine  and  storm.  How  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  this  life,  and  so 
make  it  more  attractive  to  those  of  the 
coming  generation  who  will  not  face  the 
old  humdrum  existence,  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  of  the  present. 


THE   OLD  CAKKIEK'S   CAKT   WILL   SOO.N   BE   ACCOUNTKU   AS   PREHISTORIC 
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Admiral   Makaroff 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Admiral  Makaroff  on  April  13,  with  the  loss  of  his  flag-ship,  the 
Petropavlovsk,  and  some  six  hundred  of  his  men,  is  known  to  our  readers.  Vice-Admiral 
Stephan  Osipovich  Makaroff,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  naval  forces  in  the  Far 
East,  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  personality,  and  after  his  arrival  at  Port  Arthur  the 
Russian  vessels  repeatedly  acted  on  the  aggressive.  Admiral  Makaroff  had  been  in  active 
service  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  his  many  promotions  were  usually  the  reward  of 
achievements  of  distinction.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  was  in  command  of  a  cruiser, 
and  with  it  carried  out  some  remarkable  and  audacious  attacks  on  Turkish  ports.  In 
reward  he  was  not  only  promoted,  but  was  personally  honored  by  the  Czar,  and  received 
from  him  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir.  Before  his  promotion  to  supreme  naval  command  in 
the  East,  Admiral  MakaroS  was  military  governor  of  Kronstadt 
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RUINS   OF   BISCHOFSTEIN   CASTLE 


By  Paul  van  Dyke 

^HE  first  time  I  saw  the  waters  of 
the  Moselle,  vacation  and  my  purse 
were  all  but  finished,  and  the  call 
of  science  was  so  strongly  aided  by  the  spur 
of  poverty  that  I  went  on  toward  the  stuffy 
lecture-rooms  of  Berlin  with  only  a  lingering 
glance  at  the  hills  through  whose  gates 
the  swift  stream  poured.  But  the  glance 
enriched  life  with  a  pleasant  anticipation. 

And  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  regret  to 
find  myself,  years  later,  at  the  head  of  the 
little  valley  of  the  Nahe,  seated  beside  a 
good  comrade  in  the  railway  carriage  which 
was  to  carry  n»e  across  to  the  watershed  of 
the  Moselle.  Could  any  stream  slip  as 
softly  beneath  the  crags,  or  any  vine-clad 
hills  curve  as  gracefully  to  the  rippled  edge 
of  the  current  as  those  whose  beauty  had  smoothed  the  wrinkles  of  my  mind  in  a 
hundred  fleeting  dreams  of  day  and  night?  Was  it  not  a  mistake  to  exchange  the 
pleasant  anticipations  in  the  hand  for  a  disappointing  reality  in  the  bush  ?  And 
yet,  I  said  to  myself,  reassuringly,  it  is  a  foolish  scruple,  for,  after  all,  we  can 
aU-ays  trust  the  tact  of  memory  to  save  for  us  even  the  most  impossible  situations. 
For  instance,  there  was  that  mistaken  trip  across  the  south  German  plain  at  the 
end  of  a  nine  weeks'  drought,  with  blazing  heat,  withered  foliage,  choking  dust, 
morose  peasants,  dirty  inns;  and  the  grim  horns  of  the  dilemma — stewed  veal  or 
roast  pork — driving  us  nearer  to  dyspepsia  every  day.  When  a  year  had  passed, 
nothing  but  the  most  torturing  cross-examination  could  induce  memory  to  recall 
anything  about  it  but  the  full  moon  floating  up  through  the  sunset  haze  above  the 
circle  of  little  hills,  the  beating  of  flails  under  the  timbered  roofs  of  old  barns,  the 
sound  of  laughter  and  singing  floated  out  through  great  doors  on  the  odors  of  the 
hop  vines  the  children  were  stripping. 

After  all,  it  is  the  man  who  is  afraid  to  realize  his  anticipations  who  comes 
at  last  to  the  humor  that  cares  for  neither  memory  nor  hope. 

It  required  such  philosophy  as  we  had  been  able  to  accumulate  in  the  train  to 
face  the  manufacturing  town  at  which  we  left  it  Saarbriicken  seemed  to  consist 
entirely  of  suburbs  made  of  jerry-built  workmen's  houses  in  a  particularly  dirty 
shade  of  stucco.  It  closely  joins  a*  string  of  tiny  towns  of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
short  stretches  between  them  are  shadowed  by  disgust  and  a  cloud  of  coal  smoke 
which  wipes  the  beauty  out  of  even  the  lush  meadows  stretching  from  the  road  to 
the  ridge  whose  base  is  smeared  by  the  dingy  waters  of  the  little  Saar. 

It  was  one  of  those  rides  when  a  bicycle  becomes  almost  a  thing  of  beauty.  A 
wheel  is  no  more  apt  for  a  picture  than  a  silk  hat,  and  that  shy  spirit,  romance, 
picks  up  her  skirts  and  flies  with  a  little  scream  of  disgust  at  the  very  word.  But 
the  prosaic  thing  means  for  the  sentimental  traveler  escape  from  the  railroad,  and 
a  flying  foot  through  dull  stretches.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  dismounted,  fifteen 
miles  off,  at  Saarlouis,  with  no  more  ill  humor  than  could  be  cleared  away  by  a 
good  supper  at  the  "  Three  Hares  "  and  a  hot  discussion  with  the  landlord  and  his 
guests  over  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

After  breakfast,  the  pleasure  of  rapid  motion  and  a  brisk  morning  air  made  a 
dull  road  seem  short,  and  we  were  surprised  when  we  reached  Metzlar.  There  are 
travelan  asbolook  on  all  manufacturing  towns  as  an  abomination  of  desolation, 
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but  only  the  eyes  that  will  not  see  can 
fail  to  notice  an  occasional  one  with 
an  air  of  distinction.  And  so  long  as 
men  must  use  fire  more  and  more  in 
order  to  live  at  all  on  the  crowded 
earth,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
choice  between  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  a  hermitage  in  the  wilderness 
is  not  forced  upon  us.  There  is  no 
need  to  stain  all  the  blue  sky  or  foul  all 
the  clear  waters  of  the  world  of  cities. 
Dirty  and  sprawling  Saarbrucken  and 
its  neighbors  had  greed  and  slovenly 
recklessness  stamped  like  the  motto  of 
a  coat  of  arms  on  every  corner.  Trim 
little  Metzlar,  with  the  grass  in  front  of 
its  great  pottery,  the  flowers  in  the  yards 
of  the  small  whitewashed  houses,  the 
children  playing  on  the  school-house 
green,  and  the  spire  of  the  church  point- 
ing up  toward  the  sun,  told  of  a  people 
who  knew  that  cleanliness  was  next  to 
godliness,  and  got  the  most  out  of  life 
by  not  trying  to  get  too  much. 

At  Metzlar  the  creeping  Saar,  which 
above  avoids  the  road  as  if  a  little 
ashamed  of  its  dirt,  grows  bright  like 
the  face  of  one  who  by  patient,  clean 
living  has  left  an  ugly  past  behind;  and, 
just  below  the  town,  runs  into  a  narrow 
gorge,  where  it  brawls  pleasantly  along 
over  a  stony  bed.  But  here  the  road, 
so  long  avoided,  gives  the  river  no  more 
chance  of  company,  and  turns  back  on 
to  the  hills  to  cut  off  the  long  loop  of 
ravine.  We  looked  wistfully  at  the  river 
which  we  must  leave  just  when  it  was 
beginning  to  be  a  jolly  comrade,  and 
thought  of  Pascal's  "  rivers  are  moving 
roads  which  carry  us  wherever  we  wish." 

How  well  it  would  be  for  the  traveler 
to  have  Fortunatus's  cap  I  Not  that  he 
would  wish  himself  at  once  at  his  des- 
tination. It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
that  would  make  traveling  or  living  more 
uninteresting.  We  need  to  arrive,  be- 
cause it  is  dull  traveling  when  we  are 
not  going  anywhere ;  but  life  is  a  pilgrim- 
age, and  its  best  pleasures  are  of  the 
road.  To  miss  the  road  with  its  ups 
and  downs  and  weariness  would  be  to 
miss  it  all. 

But  though  the  wise  man  would  not 
care  to  miss  the  going,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  choose  the  way  sometimes. 
To  step  into  a  canoe  and  be  carried. 


paddle  in  hand  and  eyes  watching  the 
center  ripple  down  into  the  rocks  and 
pines  of  this  lonely  gorge,  and  then  out 
again,  miles  below,  among  the  gentle 
fields  and  woods  and  villages  on  the 
other  slope  of  the  ridge,  certainly  seemed 
attractive.  But  the  ways  we  have  not 
taken  may  have  had  more  dangers  and 
less  pleasures  than  we  imagine,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  we  got  the  best  of 
it,  though  we  did  push  our  wheels  for 
miles  up  the  long,  hot  curves  of  the  hill 
road  to  find  ourselves  at  sunset  riding 
into  Treves,  which  lies  on  the  Moselle 
just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Saar. 

Our  little  inn,  which  stood  at  the 
crossing  of  two  narrow  cobblestone 
streets,  bore  a  strangely  inappropriate 
title.  When  we  looked  at  the  list  of  the 
Treves  hotels  the  night  before,  these 
words  stood  out  from  the  pages  of  the 
guide-book:  '■'■  Stadt  Venedig — anerkannte 
gute  Kiiche."  We  affected  as  we  rode 
.  into  the  city  to  leave  the  choice  of  an 
inn  to  chance,  but  if  the  "  City  of 
Venice  "  had  been  Sindbad's  island  of 
magnetic  rock  which  pulled  the  nails 
out  of  all  the  ships,  it  could  not  have 
drawn  our  bicycles  more  irresistibly  to  its 
faded  jwrtals.  We  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  a  large  company,  whose  appearance 
"  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear," 
Commercial  Traveler.  Their  mere  pres- 
ence allayed  the  haunting  fear  lest  the 
cook  had  died  in  the  three  years  since 
that  guide-book  was  printed.  In  front 
of  each  man  stood  a  tall,  thin  bottle,  and 
he  was  talking  about  it  with  a  preter- 
natural gravity  and  tenacity  that  gave 
to  the  converse  the  air  of  some  sacred 
rite  necessary  before  libation.  We  should 
not  have  found  it  strange,  for  in  the 
valley  of  the  Moselle,  which  lives  by 
wine,  this  sort  of  talk  flows  on  forever. 
One  chief  ornament  of  the  city  museum 
is  a  monument  dating  from  the  time 
when  the  Romans  were  building  Treves 
for  their  northern  capital.  It  shows  a 
barge  filled  with  wine-casks,  and  the 
faces  of  the  steersman  and  rowers  all 
bear  the  same  expression  of  preternatural 
gravity  that  we  saw  among  the  diners  at 
the  Stadt  Venedig.  You  may  observe  it 
on  the  faces  of  the  men  on  the  porch  of 
any  American  country  tavern  when  they 
are  talking  about  horses  or  cigars.     At 
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the  third  course  Fidus  Achates  said,  with 
a  sigh,  "  What  a  beautiful  place  for 
Silas  Bascom  of  Maine  1  He  took  after 
both  his  parents,  and  one  et  a  great 
deal  and  the  other  et  a  great  while." 
There  were  seven  courses  at  luncheon 
for  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents,  and 
eleven  at  dinner  for  sixty-two  and  a  half 
cents.  Therefore  we  forgot  the  road 
and  lingered  at  Capua. 

Treves,  which  apparently  has  just 
about  enough  to  do  to  keep  it  content 
with  leisure,  bears  with  a  smile  a  load 
of  archaeological  memories  which  might 
crush  a  busier  or  less  cheerful  city.  To 
see  successively  the  Roman  Gate,  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars^,  the  Baths,  the 
Basilica,  a  Museum  full  of .  Roman  an- 
tiquities, and  some  half  a  dozen  churches, 
was  to  become  oppressed  with  a  deep 
and  shameful  sense  of  ignorance,  and  I 
asked  a  bookseller  if  he  had  anything 
which  might  help  me. 

So  the  Alpine  traveler  starts  an  ava- 
lanche by  an  incautious  word.  He  began 
bringing  books  by  the  armful,  climbing 
ladders  to  all  his  topmost  shelves,  and 
answering  every  protest  by  assurances 
of  his  pleasure  in  serving  a  tourist  with  a 
mind  above  mere  guide-books  and  cheap 
souvenirs.  Then,  peering  over  the  top 
of  a  huge  pile  of  volumes,  he  began  to 
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point  out  their  merits.  It  was  a  dreadful 
fate  to  be  thus  tied  to  the  stake  of  com- 
pliment and  overwhelmed  by  the  rising 
tide  of  learning,  so  I  carefully  explained 
that  in  taking  the  smallest  volume  I 
showed  my  love  of  information  by  pay- 
ing for  it  at  the  very  highest  rate  per 
page,  and,  before  he  could  recover,  com- 
pleted my  escape.  After  it  was  carefully 
packed  on  the  bicycle,  the  book  diffused 
a  general  sense  of  being  well  informed 
which  was  worth  far  more  than  it  cost 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  rode  out  of 
the  massive  gateway  that  gives  dignity 
to  the  little  city,  because,  like  an  ancient 
title,  it  suggests  a  great  past ;  and  in  an 
hour  we  were  at  the  ferry.  Why  is  it 
so  pleasant  to  cross  a  rope  ferry?  It 
may  be  that  the  strong,  clumsy  scow, 
with  its  rough  timbers  and  planks, 
suggests  subtle  memories,  primitive  and 
good,  of  hay-ricks  and  barn  floors  and  a 
supper  of  bread  and  milk.  Perhaps  the 
charm  is  the  sense  of  triumph  at  forcing 
the  stream  to  lead  you  to  the  very  bank 
it  would  keep  you  from ;  or  it  may  be 
only  the  gentleness  of  gliding  motion. 
Whatever  the  reason,  we  sat  on  the 
thwart  and  heard  the  water  lapping 
under  our  feet  in  idle  contentment  and 
a  vague  expectation  of  meeting  some- 
thing strange  and  pleasant  on  the  other 
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side.  Then,  as  the  sunbeams  sloped 
slowly  down  behind  us,  we  followed  the 
road  over  the  breast  of  the  hills  to  the 
uplands  back  of  the  river.  We  skirted 
a  long  copse  of  planted  beeches,  at  the 
edge  of  whose  ordered  files  a  few  adven- 
turous pines  had  sprung  up  of  their  own 
will.  From  this  wall  of  cool  gray  and 
green  the  eye  ranged  over  a  sweep  of 
rolling  gp-ass-land  fresh  with  the  clear 
color  of  the  aftermath,  and  out  of  it  the 
scattered  Lombardy  poplars  stood  up 
sheer  against  a  gentle  sky  of  blue,  shaded 
near  the  horizon  into  misty  clouds.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  of.  early  fall  when 
the  fields  and  woods  seem  to  be  resting 
from  the  summer's  work  and  smiling  like 
a  sleeping  child. 

The  winding  ascent  led  us  at  length 
into  a  broad  plain  so  high  that  only  the 
very  tops  of  the  hills  rolled  up  their  line 
of  woods  to  meet  the  eye  on  either  hand. 
We  knew  that  to  our  right,  at  the  base 
of  the  ridge,  the  river  swept  in  a  great 
curve;  but  the  road  came  down  to  it 
again  far  in  front,  and  across  stubble 
fields  and  copses  and  little  wooded  hills 
and  pasture-land  and  orchard,  and  the 
white  walls  of  three  villages,  we  could 
see  where  earth  and  sky  met. 

At  the  other  Side  of  the  plain  the 
first  downward  slope  of  the  road  brought 
us  into  a  forest — no  fuel  farm  whose 


trees  the  old  men  could  remember  as 
saplings,  but  an  ancient  wood  whose 
vistas  had  gleamed  with  the  silks  and 
satins  of  knights  and  ladies,  and  echoed 
to  the  horn  when  the  first  burst  of 
the  pack  told  of  a  boar  surprised  at 
his  breakfast  of  beechnuts.  It  was  not, 
like  our  own  woods,  dim  with  under- 
brush and  strewn  with  fallen  trunks 
and  branches,  for  generations  of  vil- 
lagers had  warmed  their  hearths  with  its 
spoils. 

This  company  of  trees  had  the  same 
venerable  air  as  those  at  home,  but  the 
thought  of  the  many  feet  that  had  wan- 
dered among  their  roots  made  them 
seem  less  alien  to  human  cares  and 
hopes.  One  would  hesitate  to  swing  the 
ax  against  them.  In  our  forests  the 
trees  seem  to  have  grown  that  the 
hunter  may  strip  the  bark  for  the  shelter 
in  which  he  lies  to  smoke  his  hoarded 
tobacco  while  the  great  logs  glow  fiercely 
as  the  flame  slowly  eats  to  their  heart. 
No  one  scruples  to  fling  on  to  the 
fire  branches  enough  to  make  a  dozen 
fagots,  just  to  see  the  shower  of  sparks 
pour  up  into  the  darkness.  But  the 
gii'ts  of  these  old  friends  of  man  are  not 
to  be  wasted.  Perhaps  a  long  search 
might  find,  on  some  trunk  beside  that 
deep-worn  path  crossing  from  village  to 
village,  traces  of   the  letters  cut  by  a 
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wandering  pair  of  lovers  whose  children 
are  now  raoldered  to  dust 

The  pine  woods  have  somber  moods, 
and  it  must  have  been  through  them  that 
the  wolves  howled  on  the  track  of  the 
woodsman  in  the  old  tales  as  he  fled  for 
home  through  the  falling  snow  and  dark- 
ness. But  the  beech  woods  are  full  of 
mystery  without  terror,  and  the  sunlight 
flickers  through  the  heaviest  shades  to 
flush  the  smooth  gray  trunks.  It  was 
among  the  beeches  that  the  lost  prince 
met  the  good  fairy.  And  here  on  the 
edge  the  goose-girl  turned  to  look  back 
on  the  house  of  her  cruel  stepmother  in 
that  little  village  below,  before  she  went 
gladly  in  among  the  sheltering  arm$  of 
the  trees  to  find  crystal  springs  and  lus- 
cious berries  and  a  talking  deer  for  her 
friend. 

But  the  berries  are  gone  and  the  spring 
is  dry,  and  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  ride  hard  and  fast  down  the  road 
that  follows  the  curving  ravine  past  the 
village  and  around  that  spur  of  hill 
until  it  reaches  the  plain  below,  \y,here, 
through  a  break  in  its  rocky  walls,  we  see 
once  more  the  Moselle. 

The  half-moon  sent  its  beams  through 
a  lingering  flush  on  the  clouds  to  touch 
the  river  with  silver  as  we  turned  our 
back  on  the  light  and  wheeled  down- 
stream between  the  water  and  the  base 
of  the  great  Weinberg  which  stretched 
to  Berncastel.  It  was  dusk  and  still  as 
we  shot  swiftly  through  the  vineyards  ; 
on  our  left  only  a  thin  strip  reaching  to 
the  edge  of  the  water ;  on  our  right,  tier 
upon  tier  of  terraces  rising  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  The  vines  were 
no  misshapen  stocks,  pruned  out  of 
all  grace  and  stripped  half-naked  like 
those  of  the  Rhine,  but  pyramids  of  foli- 
age more  than  six  feet  high,  with  huge 
leaves  clustered  at  their  bases  almost 
hiding  the  burden  of  fruit.  They  seemed 
half  green  and  growing  and  half  human, 
for  in  such  a  mood  and  hour  the  Greeks 
saw  the  dryads  slip  from  the  slim  trunks 
and  run  laughing  through  the  woodlands. 
It  was  but  a  single  charmed  moment, 
for  it  seemed  that  almost  suddenly  the 
dim  and  graceful  outlines  faded  into  one 
dark  mass. 

The  lights  were  lit  when  we  crossed 
the  bridge  into  Berncastel,  and  without 


them  we  never  could  have  found  our 
hotel.  It  was  a  very  old  one,  "The 
Three  Kings,"  with  a  door  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  street  that  sloped  so  sharply 
up  as  almost  to  touch  the  second-story 
windows  before  it  got  past  the  building. 
But  at  the  supper-table  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  think  much  of  the  past  in  com- 
pany with  two  bridal  parties  supremely 
interested  in  the  present.  One  was  re- 
turning from  a  two  months'  trip  in  Spain, 
and  telling  an  old  school  friend  of  the 
wife's  all  about  it.  The  husband  was  a 
man  in  the  mature  strength  of  life,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  done  something  in 
the  world,  of  the  doing  of  which,  or  of 
the  look  of  having  done  it,  the  wife  was 
exceedingly  proud.  The  couple  across 
the  table  were  just  starting  on  their 
honeymoon,  and  the  young  husband  had 
manifestly  never  done  much  in  the  world, 
and  probably  never  would,  but  the  girl 
by  his  side  was  as  contented  and  more 
proud  than  her  neighbor. 

The  town  of  Berncastel  produces  the 
finest  wine  of  the  river,  called,  nobody 
knows  why,  Berncastel  Doctor.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  double  bridal  party  at  supper 
or  the  delicate  aroma  that  filled  the 
room  from  their  glasses,  but  the  name 
was  potent  and  told  a  stor>'.  He  was 
an  Italian,  and  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Berncastel  in  his  fur-trimmed 
gown  of  a  Doctor  of  the  University  of 
Pisa,  The  learned  Cardinal  Nicolas, 
who  was  the  glory  of  the  German  Church, 
had  sent  him  from  the  south;  for  the 
Cardinal  was  building  in  his  birthplace, 
Cues,  across  the  river,  the  hospital  and 
church  where  his  heart  is  buried,  and 
the  Doctor  was  half  Latin  poet  and  half 
architect  He  was  slender  and  dark 
and  grave,  but  with  a  merry  eye ;  and 
he  could  do  everything,  from  making  a 
long  Latin  speech  at  the  yearly  town 
festival  to  shoeing  the  city  vintners 
several  things  about  vines  and  wine- 
making  which  they  did  not  know.  She 
was  small,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  smile 
that  ran  across  her  face  like  the  wind 
rippling  the  river  in  the  sunlight  They 
met  often  in  her  father's  house — the  one 
with  narrow  windows  at  the  corner  of 
the  steep  street — and  he  talked  brill- 
iantly of  his  work  and  his  travels.  And 
she  listened  and  questioned  and  jested 
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while  she  filled  the  glasses,  except  some- 
times when  his  look  made  her  heart 
leap  so  that  she  feared  he  would  see 
her  folded  kerchief  move,  and  she  drew 
around  her  a  quick  reserve.  His  own 
passion  told  him  he  might  win  her  if  he 
tried ;  but  a  young  poet,  even  if  he  was 
a  bit  of  an  architect,  had  almost  as  hard 
a  struggle  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  in 
the  twentieth,  and  so,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, for  her  sake,  but  really  for  the  sake 
of  his  career,  he  rode  across  the  bridge 
one  morning  without  looking  round  at 
the  narrow  windows.  And  he  would 
not  have  seen  anything  there  but  lowered 
curtains  if  he  had.  I  do  not  know 
whether  her  heart  slowly  dried  up  or 
just  broke ;  or  whether  he  died  in  a 
public  hospital  or  became  a  rich  Papal 
secretary ;  but  all  the  glow  and  laughter 


of  the  fountain  of  the  joy  of  living  from 
which  they  never  drank  passed  into  the 
vines  that  clothe  the  hill  back  of  Bem- 
castel — at  least  so  I  dreamt  that  night ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  true,  I  wish  some  one  who 
Could,  would  tell  us  just  what  did  happen. 
I  cannot  remember  how  many  rope 
ferries  we  crossed  after  we  rode  through 
the  vineyards  of  Piespont  and  Zell, 
whose  every  vine  looked  as  well  fed  and 
groomed  as  a  race- horse ;  but  at  last  we 
came  to  Marienburg,  where  the  Moselle 
makes  a  large  ox-bow,  winding  for  twelve 
miles  around  a  narrow  tongue  of  land. 
The  river  has  been  gnawing  away  at  the 
promontory  and  trying  for  ages  to  make  a 
shorter  road  for  thecurrent,  but  the  rocky 
ridge  is  too  tough  for  it  and  remains  uncut 
except  by  the  railroad  tunnel.  The  miles 
around  the  tongue  were  as  pretty  as  any 
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other  part  of  the  river,  but  for  some 
occult  reason,  probably  owing  to  our 
American  blood,  it  seemed  absurd  to 
ride  around  twelve  miles  to  a  point  we 
could  reach  in  three  hundred  yards  of 
tunnel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fixed 
principle  of  wise  traveling  for  pleasure 
never  to  use  a  railroad  if  it  can  conven- 
iently be  avoided,  so  we  decided  to  walk 
over  the  mountain  to  the  other  side.  But 
we  sent  our  bicycles  by  rail.  Thus  we 
reached  the  top  cool  and  in  a  good  humor. 

It  was  a  characteristic  low  mountain 
view  of  a  river  valley.  The  Moselle  ran 
away  from  the  eye  into  the  hazy  dis- 
tance with  the  same  suggestion  of  great 
reaches  of  fertile  fields  filled  with  small 
communities  free  from  fret  and  strain 
which  floats  up  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Holyoke  from  the  narrow  silver  stretches 
and  broad  g^een  meadows  of  the  upper 
Connecticut.  The  village  in  front  of 
us  across  the  river  was  bordered  by 
little  sections  of  arable  field,  and  the 
varied  crops  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
being  surrounded  by  stripes  of  different- 
colored  paint  The  keeper  of  the  signal- 
tower  told  us  these  were  the  portions  of 
the  village  land  assigned  every  year  by 
lot,  each  to  a  burgher,  and  worked  by 
him  according  to  a  system  of  rotation  of 
crops.  Probably  this  annual  gamble  to 
decide  whether  he  was  to  have  the 
chance  of  living  the  coming  twelve 
months  on  beans  or  potatoes  or  cab- 
bage was,  to  the  average  inhabitant,  his 
greatest  excitement.  For  in  these  old 
communities  men  seem  to  be  whittled 
out  by  fate  to  fit  into  sockets.  Perhaps 
our  inward  revolt  against  this  reflection 
showed  in  our  faces  and  suggested 
anarchy  and  revolution  to  our  informant, 
or  it  may  have  been  that  the  suspicion 
evident  in  his  glance  arose  simply  from 
the  usual  difiiculty  of  the  peasant  in 
deciding  whether  the  inquiring  traveler 
is  a  spy  or  a  fool.  At  all  events,  he  was 
still  regarding  us  with  a  doubtful  eye  as 
we  left  him  to  go  down  to  Alf. 

There  was  a  little  daylight  yet  to 
come  when  we  got  our  wheels  again, 
and,  instead  of  sitting  to  watch  the  river 
flowing  past  the  pier,  we  must  needs 
employ  it  in  riding  up  to  Bad  Bertrich. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tiny  side  valley 
was  quietly  beautiful,  with  low  rough 


cliffs  and  smooth  beeches  hanging  over 
the  road ;  but  it  ended  badly  in  a  village 
pervaded  by  the  strains  of  a  brass  band, 
infested  with  souvenir  booths,  and  swarm- 
ing with  what  the  Germans  call  "  som- 
mer  frische  leute  " — in  American,  "  sum- 
mer boarders."  We  pushed  on  to  the 
summit  of  the  watershed,  and  longed  to 
run  down  into  the  unknown  country  on 
the  other  side.  The  falling  darkness 
was  clothing  the  earth  before  us  with 
gentle  mystery,  and  we  felt  assured  that 
just  around  the  little  ridge  where  the 
road  turned  there  was  a  landscape  of 
most  ravishing  beauty.  But  we  had  to 
come  back  leaving  it  unseen. 

The  part  of  the  river  valley  we  fol- 
lowed next  morning  is  strewn  with 
castles  whose  situations  give  to  their 
ruins  a  most  piratical  air.  But  it 
seems  as  if  their  former  owners  must, 
even  in  their  palmiest  days,  have  been 
somewhat  out  at  elbows.  The  profession 
of  nobleman  was  entirely  overdone  in 
this  vicinity,  and  doubtless  the  robber 
barons  had  hard  times  to  pick  up  a  liv- 
ing, because  the  demand  for  robbable 
passers  must  have  exceeded  the  supply. 
As  happens  now  in  New  England  towns, 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  enough 
game  to  go  round,  even  meagerly,  among 
so  many  hunters.  The  crags  with  their 
towers  and  walls,  and  the  little  towns 
below,  give  to  some  bends  of  the  river 
so  bizarre  an  appearance  that  we  had  a 
sense  of  being  cheated — a  lurking  sus- 
picion that  we  were  looking  at  a  setting 
arranged  by  some  scene-painter  for  pic- 
turesque effect. 

The  Moselle  is  free  from  the  ceaseless 
bustle  that  gives  a  Sunday  excursion 
atmosphere  to  the  Rhine.  No  steamers 
run  in  the  season  of  low  water,  and  the 
railroad  leaves  the  bank  for  stretches  of 
many  miles.  We  rode  along  the  broader 
valley  of  the  lower  river,  past  fields 
bright  with  autumn  crocus,  in  a  mood  of 
almost  sleepy  serenity. 

It  was  rudely  broken  by  a  suburban 
policeman  of  Coblentz,  which  lies  near 
the  meeting  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle. He  explained  the  bicycle  regula- 
tions, and  we  felt  that  the  only  sure  way 
to  escape  arrest  was  to  walk  into  the 
city.  We  arrived,  therefore,  at  "  The 
Golden  Pig  "  in  no  serene  mood. 
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Heinrich  Conried  and  What  He  Stands  For 


By  Norman  Hapgood 


ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Heinrich  Con- 
ried at  the  present  moment 
occupies  a  spectacular  position, 
his  true  importance  does  not  rest  upon 
the  fact  that  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  produced  "  Parsifal."  His  pres- 
ent eminent  post  is  rather  a  tribute  to 
what  many  years  of  conspicuous  labor 
have  accomplished.  Although  his  first 
season  in  grand  opera  has  made  for  him 
a  National  reputation,  the  abilities  which 
it  has  brought  into  evidence  are  those 
which  have  long  been  exhibited  in  his 
conduct  of  the  only  high-grade  stock 
theater  company  in  America,  and  the 
worth  of  things  is  not  measured  by  the 
light  in  which  they  are  performed.  Size 
enters  too  much  to-day  into  our  defini- 
nition  of  the  word  success. 

In  the  opera  Mr.  Conried  has  to  some 
extent  applied  the  principles  which  he 
inherited  from  Germany  and  upon  which 
he  built  up  his  theater  in  Irving  Place. 
To  a  certain  extent,  also,  he  has  departed 
from  them,  forced  by  shortness  of  time 
and  by  the  pressure  of  American  taste. 
Another  season  will  bring  the  opera 
nearer  to  what  he  planned  for  it,  nearer 
to  the  German  ideal  of  an  artistic  whole ; 
but  it  may  also  bring  him  nearer  to  our 
showier  standards,  to  our  need  of  special 
stimulation,  novelty,  and  personal  centers 
of  attention ;  for  acknowledged  success 
is  tempting  to  some  men,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Mr.  Conried  may  become 
a  follower  rather  than  a  leader  of  Amer- 
ican taste.  We  shall  live  to  see ;  but  I 
personally  confess  a  taint  of  jealousy 
in  myself  over  this  operatic  glamour,  not 
only  because  through  it  the  only  satisfy- 
ing playhouse  in  America  may  degener- 
ate, but  also  because  a  more  needed, 
although  more  modest,  enterprise,  of 
which  Mr.  Conried  has  been  thinking 
for  years,  is  now  less  likely  to  be  carried 
out,  since,  measured  by  reverberation 
and  applause,  it  would  be  the  opposite  of 
a  climax.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Conried 
has  been  promising  to  his  friends  the 


establishment  of  a  repertory  theater  in 
English,  to  give  us  our  English  dramas 
with  the  completeness,  solidity,  and  in- 
telligence which  mark  the  production  of 
German  plays  on  Irving  Place.  He  has 
said  that  only  the  acquisition  of  certain 
land  for  his  building  postponed  the 
undertaking,  and  he  had  scheduled  for 
the  first  year  a  complete  cycle  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  What  he  may  do  toward 
fundamentally  improving  ope  rait  remains 
to  see.  That  he  could  have  hastened 
a  revolution  in  dramatic  taste  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  We  are  ripe  for  such  a 
change.  Never  have  we  been  so  ripe  as 
now.  Give  us  one  theater  comparable 
to  the  best  in  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berlin, 
and  the  exclusive  reig^  of  standards 
now  dominant  on  Broadway  would  meet 
a  speedy  end. 

That  English-speaking  peoples  have 
never  established  the  theater  as  an  insti- 
tution, on  the  plane  of  some  Continental 
peoples,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  part 
of  the  price  we  pay  for  free  government. 
The  Fran^ais  comes  down  from  the  times 
when  absolute  monarchy  might  patronize 
art  after  its  own  choice  and  pleasure, 
and  in  Germany  to-day  the  drama  is.  an 
encouraged  plant,  watered  by  city  and 
State,  not  a  machine  existing  primarily 
to  coin  money,  as  it  is  in  England  and 
our  country.  Of  all  parts  of  the  world 
to-day  Germany  stands  highest  for  the 
excellence  of  her  theaters,  and  also  for 
the  quality  of  her  contemporary  play- 
wrights, and  these  two  conditions  natu- 
rally depend  upon  each  other;  the  theater 
helping  the  dramatists  and  the  dramatists 
helping  the  theater.  If  we  had  a  Suder- 
mann,  a  Hauptmann,  and  a  dozen  such,  it 
would  be  easier  to  establish  a  higher  the- 
ater system;  but,  conversely,  if  we  turned 
the  playhouse  to  better  uses  we  should 
be  more  likely  to  produce  our  own  Suder- 
mann  and  Hauptmann.  Mr.  Conried 
grew  up  in  a  land  some  of  whose  most 
distinguished  intelligence  is  put  upon 
the  theater.  He  came  to  a  land  of  which 
such  an  allegation  would  be  comically 
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untrue.  He  was  an  actor,  and  the  actor 
is  educated  mainly  in  the  theater,  often 
showing  great  quickness  in  extracting 
what  education  is  possible  from  his  en- 
vironment Among  us  the  actor  finds  but 
sorry  picking.  In  Germany  he  acquires 
a  natural  intimacy  with  much  of  the 
world's  greatest  literature  and  much  of 
the  strongest  contemporary  thought  He 
not  only  knows  German  and  foreign 
classics,  but  the  current  plays  in  which 
he  appears  differ  in  depth  and  illumi- 
nation from  ours  as  culture  and  intelli- 
gence differ  from  vulgarity  and  nonsense. 
His  repertory  sometimes  includes  several 
hundred  parts,  whereas  with  us  the  actor 
may  spend  three  years  stalking  through 
a  single  role.  The  German,  moreover, 
is  on  the  stage  one  night  and  at  leisure 
the  next ;  the  American  repeats  his  lines 
night  after  night,  and  at  two  matinees 
a  week,  throughout  the  season.  The 
American  has  a  "  line,"  which  is  seldom 
relieved ;  the  German  may  be  a  hero 
one  night,  a  butler  the  next ;  he  may  be 
the  center  of  the  piece  or  appear  for  five 
minutes  ;  he  alternates  from  tragedy  to 
comedy,  from  "  straight "  parts  to  char- 
acter. The  director  of  his  theater  is  an 
educated  and  competent  man,  who  has 
often  gone  from  literature  to  his  present 
occupation.  The  stage  managers  are 
also  men  of  education  and  artistic  under- 
standing. Such  being  the  atmosphere 
in  which  his  mind  and  talents  grow,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a  German  by  no  means 
exceptional  as  an  actor  frequently  de- 
velops into  a  manager  of  distinction. 

Such  was  Mr.  Conried's  evolution. 
Not  more  than  fair  as  an  actor,  his  career 
upon  the  stage  was  an  admirable  prepa- 
ration for  management,  toward  which  he 
showed  an  early  predilection,  his  nature 
being  more  executive  than  histrionic. 
Since  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Irving 
Place  'J'heater  he  has  lived  up  to  his 
German  traditions  as  far  as  circumstances 
allowed.  That  theater  has  not  meant 
much  to  multitudes,  but  it  has  been  a 
light  in  a  dark  place ;  it  has  encouraged 
and  stimulated  lovers  of  the  drama ;  it 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  judge 
of  the  divergence  between  the  American 
stage  and  what  the  stage  ought  to  be ; 
and  thus,  although  inconspicuous,  it  has 
shone  like  "  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 


world."  The  number  of  Americans  who 
could  draw  inspiration  there  has  been 
limited,  of  course,  by  the  language; 
but  even  through  that  barrier  it  has 
influenced  enough  to  make  it  a  leader 
among  the  modest  forces  that  are  gather- 
ing to  overthrow  the  empty  vulgarity  of 
our  stage.  In  conducting  it  Mr.  Conried 
has  met  problems  which  would  not  exist 
in  Germany,  first  among  them  the  effect 
of  American  life  upon  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Germans,  who  have  proved  of 
more  frivolous  preferences  than  their 
parents,  and  have  either  wandered  over 
to  Broadway  or  supported  farces  on 
Irving  Place  much  more  willingly  than 
Schiller.  In  Germany  theaters  are  de- 
voted to  one  kind  of  drama  or  another, 
a  division  almost  as  essential  as  the 
separation  between  grand  and  comic 
opera,  or  between  hand  organs  and  sym- 
phony orchestras.  There  being  in  New 
York  but  one  German  theater  of  impor- 
tance, and  comparatively  few  Germans 
of  the  kind  who  are  the  higher  drama's 
chief  support,  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
bine in  Irving  Place  elements  which 
would  in  Germany  have  been  found  in 
separate  theaters.  To  keep  alive,  among 
such  difficulties,  a  theater  so  far  above 
the  New  York  level,  required  a  man 
astute  in  affairs  as  well  as  in  art,  and 
Mr.  Conried's  purely  business  ability  is 
ample.  He  has  a  head  for  figures,  and 
well  knows  the  difference  between  a 
possibility  and  a  dream.  He  knows 
how  much  an  actor  is  worth,  and  how 
much  can  be  spent  for  scenery  on  any 
given  play,  and  he  obtains  his  dramas 
on  very  reasonable  terms.  More  signifi- 
cant still,  of  the  practical  side  of  him,  is 
his  invention  of  a  business  which  has 
kept  him  in  pecuniary  comfort  while 
requiring  almost  none  of  his  attention  or 
of  his  capital.  We  have  all  been  fur- 
nished with  chairs  on  our  Atlantic  voy- 
ages by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Chair 
Company  at  $1  per  voyage,  but  few  of 
us  have  suspected  that  this  scheme 
originated  in  the  brain  of  Mr  Conried, 
or  that  the  entire  enterprise  was  carried 
on  at  odd  moments  in  the  office  of  the 
theater,  without  extra  assistance,  so 
simple  was  the  plan.  It  has  been  so 
lucrative  that  rivals  have  sprung  into 
existence,  but  the  first  company  in  the 
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field  has  continued  to  earn  money  enough 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  fertile  indi- 
vidual who  conceived  the  plan. 

This  stroke  of  business  reminds  me 
of  Mr.  Conried's  race.  The  forlorn 
condition  of  our  theater  is  frequently 
used  as  an  excuse  for  attacks  upon  the 
Jews,  since  they  are  in  control ;  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  that  they  are 
worse  than  Gentile  competitors.  The 
managers  turn  out  machine-made  dramas 
as  factories  produce  furniture  by  ma- 
chinery, and  business  men  use  machinery 
in  art  whether  they  are  Jew  or  Gentile. 
Mr.  Conried,  having  done  more  for 
dramatic  art  than  any  one  else  in  Amer- 
ica in  our  day,  ought  to  be  an  instance 
striking  enough  to  dispel  this  race  prej- 
udice. To  his  Jewish  blood  he  prob- 
ably owes  his  energy  and  his  shrewd- 
ness, as  to  the  training  of  his  fatherland 
he  owes  his  knowledge  and  his  stand- 
ards. 

The  theater  in  this  country  will  never 
be  improved  by  the  sporadic  adventures 
of  inferior  playwrights  who  hope  for  a  too 
sudden  notoriety.  Such  an  exhibition 
as  Mr.  Sydney  Rosenfeld  has  made  of 
himself  this  winter  does  harm  to  the 
cause  of  progress,  by  bringing  effort  in 
the  name  of  art  into  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ;  and  the  same  amateurishness  and 
insincerity  were,  to  a  less  extent,  badges 
of  the  Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
Criterion,  and  the  experiment  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  Childish,  haphazard  playing  at 
what  ought  to  be  a  great  work  offends 
the  public  and  confirms  such  hard- 
headed  and  half-educated  individuals 
as  Mr.  Andrew  Carn^e  in  their  prej- 
udices against  considering  the  drama 
as  an  element  of  education  that  needs 
liberal  treatment,  like  music,  galleries 
of  art,  libraries,  the  church,  and  colleges. 
With  our  Anglo-Saxon  individualism  and 
distrust  of  subsidies,  business  ability  is 
as  necessary  as  knowledge  and  training 
to  the  upbuilding  of  our  theaters.  Our 
harum-scarum  experimenters  have  had 
neither.  Mr.  Conried  has  both.  A 
critic  of  fame  in  two  hemispheres,  who 
has  striven  for  years  to  make  the  British 
desire  better  drama,  went  with  me  to  a 
rehearsal  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there 
were  in  Iiondon  one  such  man  as  Mr. 


Conried  the  long  fight  for  an  intellectual 
drama  could  now  be  won.  If  Mr.  Con- 
ried had  undertaken  a  theater  in  English, 
he  would  not  have  needed  much  help — 
perhaps  only  the  "  subscription  system," 
which  obtains  in  Germany  and  has  been 
used  at  the  Irving  Place,  and  with  which 
the  opera  has  made  us  familiar.  I  say 
"if  he  had  undertaken  "—but  I  still 
hope  for  this  step,  the  one  for  which  his 
life-work  has  prepared  him,  and  the  one 
of  which  there  is  so  conspicuous  a  need. 
Much  of  the  best  drama  depends  ab- 
solutely for  effect  upon  special  abilities 
and  knowledge  in  stage  managers  and 
actors.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Conried  put 
life  into  a  Sudermann  scene  in  ten 
minutes,  when  before  his  arrival  an 
English  company  could  make  of  it 
nothing  but  wandering  talk.  Intimate 
comprehension  is  needed,  and  variety 
of  resources,  and  both  are  given  in  Ger- 
many by  tradition,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  joint  thought  of  many  minds. 
Many  a  so-called  "literary"  drama, 
which  proves  ineffectual  upon  our  stage, 
might  succeed  brilliantly  if  rightly  man- 
aged ;  and,  conversely,  if  our  theater  once 
began  to  tend  toward  superior  plays 
adequately  performed,  more  and  more 
gifted  men  would  seek  this  interesting 
field,  whether  as  manager  or  as  play- 
wright. It  happens  that  our  public  at 
this  moment,  is  longing  for  an  entering 
wedge.  Never  has  there  been  the  same 
eagerness  for  a  change.  What  a  few 
can  get  in  German  on  Irving  Place 
thousands  would  like  to  have  in  English 
uptown.  We  need  only  the  right  man 
to  lead  the  way.  Our  situation  is  more 
promising  than  that  of  England;  for, 
with  the  same  distrust  of  State  aid,  we 
have  more  latent  enthusiasm  and  more 
money  in  search  of  opportunity  to  do 
good.  Once  well  introduced,  a  theater 
equal  to  those  of  Germany  would  meet 
but  one  great  obstacle — our  measure- 
ment of  success  by  such  flamboyant 
signs  as  numbers,  notoriety,  and  money ; 
and  it  is  that  obstacle,  looming  in  the 
front  of  all  modest  work,  that  has  led 
me  to  fear  that  Mr.  Conried's  assump- 
tion of  the  fashionable  opera  may  make 
him  less  likely  to  execute  a  greater  work 
of  which  the  results  would  be  more  pro- 
found.   On  the  other  hand,  the  opera 
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has  made  him  a  National  figure,  and 
therefore,  by  increasing  his  prestige  and 
influence,  may  possibly  in  the  end  in- 
crease the  amount  which  he  is  able  and 


willing  to  do  toward  a  reform  for  which 
he,  and  he  alone  in  America,  has  the 
ideal  combination  of  force,  executive 
ability,  and  intellectual  preparation. 


The  School  We   Lost:    A  Story  of  the 

Seiners 


By  James  B.  Connolly 

Author  o(  "  Out  of  Gloucester,"  etc,  etc 


ON  that  fine  April  afternoon  there 
must  have  been  forty  sail  of  us 
in  sight — Gloucester  seiners  all — 
spread  out  and  cruising  lazily,  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  May 
and  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  off-shore. 

Aloft  on  the  Johnny  Duncan  were 
the  skipper  and  Billy  Hurd  to  one  side, 
and  Clancy  and  myself  to  the  other. 
We  were  all  in  oilskins  and  heavy  jerseys, 
for  with  the  vessel  going  along  at  even 
no  more  than  six  knots  by  the  wind  it  is 
pretty  chilly  at  the  masthead,  nice  and 
comfortable  though  it  may  be  on  deck 
in  the  sun. 

A  vessel  ahead  of  us  must  have 
sighted  mackerel,  for  we  saw  a  boat  go 
over  the  side.  Soon  another  and  an- 
other put  over  boats,  but  they  were  the 
most  southerly  of  the  fleet — all  of  ten 
miles  from  us. 

In  an  hour  or  so  the  fish  began  to 
school  nearer  to  us — deep-black  flurry- 
ings  in  the  water,  like  tide-rips.  "  Over 
with  the  boat  I"  called  the  skipper,  and 
there  was  a  great  stamping  on  the  deck 
below.  "  In  with  the  seine  I"  and  in  it 
went  whirring,  stowed  away  by  a  dozen 
hurrying  men. 

The  fish  were  beginning  to  come  our 
way.  Suddenly  a  school  popped  up  close 
by.  It  was  the  skipper  who  saw  it  first — 
the  flipping  of  them  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  "  Into  the  boat  1"  he  roared. 
"  Not  you,  Billy — you  stay  up  here  and 
keep  an  eye  to  the  school.  Down  you, 
and  lively  1"  he  said  to  me,  and  dove, 
himself  and  Clancy,  each  for  a  backstay. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  the 
jib  halyards,  and  down  them  I  slid  with 
my  fingers  burning  under  the  friction. 
I  thought  I  came  down  in  a  hurry, 
especially  after  dropping  the  last  twelve 


or  fifteen  feet  to  the  deck,  but  they  were 
both  on  deck  before  me.  "  A  wire  stay 
beats  hempfor  sliding,"  explained  Clancy, 
even  as  he  was  leaping  for  the  rail. 

"  Lively — the  Aurora's  going  after  it  I" 
I  hardly  had  time  to  leap  into  the  dory 
after  Clancy,  and  we  were  away,  with  the 
seine-boat  shooting  out  from  under  one 
quarter  and  we  after  her  from  under  the 
other.  There  was  nobody  left  aboard 
the  vessel  but  Hurd  to  the  masthead, 
and  on  deck  George  Moore,  the  cook, 
whose  business  it  was  now  to  handle 
the  vessel. 

In  the  seine-boat  it  was  double-banked 
oars,  nine  long  blades  abeam  and  a  mon- 
strous big  one  steering — good  as  another 
oar — and  all  dijving  for  dear  life,  with 
Long  Steve,  the  seine-heaver,  and  a 
cork-passer  standing  by  the  seine.  The 
skipper  was  on  top  of  the  pile  of  netting 
and  corks  that  made  up  the  seine,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  school  ahead.  His 
only  motions  were  to  open  his  mouth  to 
the  men  and  to  wave  with  his  hands  to 
the  steersman  behind  him.  "  Drive 
her — drive  her,"  he  called  to  the  crew — 
"  More  yet — more  yet,"  to  the  steering- 
oar.  "  There's  the  porgy  steamer's  boat, 
too,  after  the  same  school.  Drive  her 
now,  fellows  I" 

The  mackerel  were  wild  as  could  be, 
great  rafts  of  them,  and  traveling  faster 
than  the  old  seiners  in  the  gang  said 
they  had  ever  seen  them  travel  before, 
and,  what  was  worse,  not  staying  up 
long.  There  were  boats  out  from  three 
or  four  vessels  before  we  pushed  off 
from  ours.  I  remember  the  porgy 
steamer,  referred  to  by  the  skipper,  had 
cut  in  ahead,  and  given  their  boat  a 
long  start  for  a  school.  However,  that 
school  did  not  stay  up  long  enough,  and 
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they  had  their  row  for  nothing.  But 
then  their  steamer  picked  them  up  again, 
and  dropped  them  on  the  way  to  the 
same  school  that  we  were  trying  for. 
How  some  of  our  gang  did  swear  at 
them  I  and  all  because  they  were  steam- 
power. 

It  promised  to  be  a  pretty  little  race, 
but  that  school,  like  the  other,  went  down 
before  either  crew  could  head  it  off,  and 
so  it  was  another  row  for  nothing.  We 
lay  on  our  oars  then,  both  crews  ready 
for  another  dash,  with  the  skipper  and 
seine-heaver  in  eich  boat  standing  on 
his  seine,  and  watching  for  the  fish 
ag^in.  Every  once  in  a  while  our  skip- 
per would  look  to  the  masthead  of  our 
vessel  to  see  if  Billy  Hurd  had  any 
news. 

Of  course  both  gangs  were  sizing  each 
other  up.  I  think  myself  that  the  Dun- 
can's crowd  were  a  huskier  lot  of  men 
than  the  steamer's.  Our  fellows  looked 
more  like  fishermen,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

I  was  sizing  up  the  two  gangs  myself, 
and  I  guess  that  nearly  every  one  of  us 
was  doing  the  same  thing,  and  keeping 
an  eye  out  for  fish  at  the  same  time, 
when  all  at  once  a  school  popped  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  porgy man's  boat — 
perhaps  half  a  mile  it  was,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  not  going  like  a  streak. 

We  saw  it  first,  and  got  to  going  first, 
but  the  Aurora's  boat  and  the  steamer's 
boat  were  nearer,  and  so,  when  we  were 
all  under  good  headway,  there  were  two 
lengths  or  so  that  we  had  to  make  up  on 
each.  Well,  that  was  all  right.  Two 
lengttis  weren't  so  many,  and  we  drove 
her.  It  was  something  to  see  the  fellows 
lay  out  to  it  then — double-banked,  two 
men  to  each  wide  seat  and  each  man 
with  a  long  oar  which  he  had  picked 
out  and  trimmed  to  suit  himself,  and 
every  man  in  his  own  particular  place, 
as  if  in  a  racing  crew. 

And  now  every  man  was  bending  to 
it  A  big  fellow  named  Rory  McKin- 
non  was  setting  the  stroke.  There  was  a 
kick  and  a  heave  to  every  stroke,  and  the 
men  encouraging  one  another.  "  Now — 
now,  give  it  to  her  J"  was  all  that  I  could 
hear  coming  out  of  him.  All  this  time 
we  in  the  dory  were  coming  on  behind, 
Clancy  and  I  trying  to  beat  their  dory 


just  as  our  seine-boat  had  to  beat  their 
seine-boat.  And  we  were  driving,  too, 
you  may  be  sure.  Clancy  was  making 
his  oars  bend  like  whips.  "  Blast  'em, 
there's  no  stiffness  to  'em,"  he  was  com- 
plaining. And  then,  "  Sock  it  to  her  I" 
he  would  call  out  to  oui*  fellows  in  the 
seine-boat,  and  "  Put  the  kick  to  it, 
Joe  1"  to  me. 

"  We've  got  the  porgy  crew  licked — 
that's  the  stuff  I"  came  from  the  skipper, 
who  from  the  top  of  the  seine  was 
watching  the  other  boats — watching  us 
in  the  dory — watching  everything.  Who- 
ever made  a  slip  then  would  hear  from 
it  afterwards,  we  knew.  And  clip,  clip, 
clip  it  was,  with  the  swash  just  curling 
nicely  under  the  bow  of  the  boats  and 
dories. 

Our  boat  was  gaining  on  the  Aurora's, 
and  the  skipper  was  warming  up.  The 
fish  were  gding  the  same  way  we  were, 
still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead. 

"  Drive  her  I"  said  the  skipper — 
"  drive  her — drive  her — another  length 
and  you  got 'em.  And,  Kenney,  it's  the 
best  of  ash  you've  got^-don't  be  afraid 
of  breaking  it.  And,  Andy  Burns,  didn't 
y'  ever  learn  to  keep  stroke  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands  with  nine  more  men  beside 
you  rowing  ?  And  drive  her — hit  her 
up  now — here's  where  we  got  'em — they 
can't  hold  it,  on  their  lives  1  Now  then, 
another  dozen  strokes  and  we're  by  'em 
— one,  two,  three — quicker.  Lord,  quick- 
er I — six,  seven — oh,  now  she's  fair  fly- 
ing— look  at  her  leap.  You  blessed 
lobster,  keep  rowing  and  not  looking 
over  your  shoulder — we  got  to  get  up 
with  the  fish  before  we  can  even  set  for 
'em." 

A  quarter-mile  of  that,  with  the  foam 
ripping  by  us  and  every  man  with  his 
blood  like  fire  jumping  to  his  oar,  when 
the  skipper  leaped  back  to  the  steering- 
oar.  "  Stand  up,"  he  called,  and  then, 
"  Now — over  with  the  buoy,"  and  over 
it  went,  with  the  dory  at  hand  and 
Tommy  Clancy  right  there  to  pick  it 
up  and  hold  it  up  to  windward.  And 
then  over  went  the  seine  in  huge  arm- 
fuls.  Just  to  see  Long  Steve  throw  that 
seine  was  worth  a  trip  south.  And 
vain  as  a  child  was  he  of  his  strength 
and  endurance.  "  My,  but  look  at  him  1" 
Clancy  called  out — "  look  at  the  backof 
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him  I"  "  He's  a  horse,"  somebody  else 
would  have  to  say,  and  "H-g-gh,"  Steve 
would  grunt,  and  "  H-g-g-gh — pass  them 
corks,  man,"  and  over  it  would  go, 
"  H-g-gh,"  and  the  skipper  would  say, 
"That's  the  boy,  Steve,"  and  Steve 
would  heave  to  break  his  back  right 
then  and  there.  All  the  time  they  were 
driving  the  seine-boat  to  the  limit  and 
the  skipper  was  laying  to  the  big  steer- 
ing-oar, the  longest  of  them  all,  and 
taking  a  strong  man  to  handle  it  prop- 
erly— paying  to  it,  swinging  from  the 
waist  like  a  hammer-thrower,  and  the 
boat  jumping  to  it  She  came  jumping 
right  for  us  in  the  dory  in  a  little  while, 
as  it  doesn't  take  a  good  gang  long  to 
put  a  quarter-mile  of  netting  around  a 
school  of  mackerel. 

It  was  a  pretty  set  he  made.  "  Pretty, 
pretty,"  you  could  almost  hear  the  old 
seiners  saying  between  their  teeth,  even 
as  they  were  all  rowing  with  jaws  set 
and  never  a  let-up  until  the  circle  was 
completed,  when  it  was  oars  into  the  air 
and  Clancy  leaping  from  the  dory  into 
the  seine-boat  to  help  purse  up.  "  It's 
a  raft  if  ever  we  get  'em,"  were  his 
fir^t  words,  and  everybody  that  wasn't 
too  breathless  said  yes,  it  was  a  jeesly 
raft  of  fish. 

"  Purse  in !"  it  was  then,  and  lively. 
And  so  we  pursed  in,  hauling  on  the 
running  line  in  the  lower  edge  of  the 
seine,  something  as  the  string  around  the 
neck  of  a  tobacco-bag  is  drawn  tight. 
It  was  heavy  work,  of  course,  but  every- 
body made  light  of  it.  We  could  not 
yet  tell  if  the  fish  were  in  it  or  not 
The  leaders  might  have  dove  down 
when  they  felt  the  twine  against  their 
noses  and  so  escaped,  with  the  whole 
school  following  after,  or  they  might 
have  taken  no  alarm  and  stayed  in. 

So  we  pursed  in,  not  knowing  whether 
we  were  to  have  a  good  haul  with  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
apiece  at  the  end  of  it,  or  whether  we 
would  have  our  work  for  nothing.  All 
hands  kept  up  the  pretense  of  joking, 
of  course,  but  everybody  was  anxious 
enough.  It  was  more  than  the  money — 
it  was  fishermen's  pride.  Were  we  to 
get  into  New  York  and  have  it  tele- 
graphed on  to  Gloucester  for  everybody 
dtat  knew  us  to  read  and  talk  about — 


landing  the  first  mackerel  of  the  year? 
We  watched  while  the  circle  narrowed 
and  the  pool  inside  grew  shallower. 
Somebody  said  suddenly,  "  There's 
one  I"  and  "  Where — where  ?"  called  the 
rest  Then  we  all  saw  the  shine  of  it — 
and  another — and  another — and  then 
the  whole  mass  of  them  rose  flipping. 
They  lashed  the  water  into  foam,  rushed 
around  the  edges,  nosed  the  corks  of  the 
seine.  I  don't  think  myself  that  mack- 
erel are  particularly  intelligent,  take 
them  generally ;  but  at  times  they 
seemed  to  know — these  fellows,  anyway, 
seemed  to  know  they  were  gone,  and 
they  thrashed  about  in  fury.  A  mack- 
erel is  a  handsome  fish  any  time,  but  to 
see  him  right  you  want  to  see  him  fresh 
seined.  They  whipped  the  water  white 
now — tens  of  thousands  of  them.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  oldest  seiner  in 
the  crew  didn't  feel  his  heart  beat 
faster — the  first  mackerel  of  the  yearl 
"  And,  Lord  knows,  maybe  a  couple  of 
hundred  barrels,"  and  the  skipper's  eyes 
shone.  It  meant  a  lot  to  him.  And 
some  of  the  men  b<^n  to  talk  like  chil- 
dren, they  were  so  pleased. 

Two  hundred  barrels  the  skipper  had 
said,  but  long  before  we  were  all  pursed 
up  we  knew  that  five  hundred  barrels 
would  never  hold  the  fish  in  that  seine. 
The  size  of  that  school  filled  us  with 
joy,  and  yet  it  was  the  very  size  of  it 
that  caused  us  our  trouble.  It  was  too 
big  for  the  seine,  and  when  they  began 
to  settle  down  and  take  the  twine  with 
them  the  trouble  began  for  us.  No  bit 
of  twine  ever  made  to  be  handled  from 
a  seine-boat  was  big  enough  to  hold 
that  school  of  fish  when  they  began  to 
go  down. 

The  skipper  was  awake  to  it  early 
and  signaled  for  the  vessel  to  come 
alongside.  So  the  Johnny  Duncan  stood 
over  to  us,  and  Hurd,  putting  the  dory 
over  with  Moore's  help,  came  jumping 
with  it  to  the  side  of  the  seine  where  I 
was  alone  in  the  dory,  and  where,  by 
the  skipper's  orders,  I  had  made  fast 
some  of  the  corks  to  the  thwarts.  Billy 
now  took  some  into  the  second  dory. 
The  whole  length  of  the  seine-boat  they 
were  doing  the  same  thing.  In  that  way 
the  skipper  hoped  to  buoy  up  the  fish 
and  hold  them  until  we  could  bail  some 
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of  them  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  There  must  have 
been  a  thousand  barrels  of  them,  and 
dories  and  seine-boat  b^;an  to  go  under. 
It  was  over  the  rail  of  my  dory  and  the 
spare  dory  both,  and  Billy  and  myself 
to  our  waists  when  the  skipper  sung  out 
for  us  to  jump  and  save  ourselves.  We 
hung  on  a  little  longer,  but  it  had  got  to 
be  too  much  for  us,  and  overboard  we 
went.  We  were  in  no  danger  then.  It 
is  true  that  the  sea  was  making  and  we 
were  weighted  down  with  oilskins  and 
rubber  boots,  but  we  had  for  support 
the  corks  of  the  seine  where  it  had  not 
yet  gone  under.  Along  the  corks  we 
hauled  ourselves  toward  the  seine-boat. 
I  was  praying  that  the  sharks  that  some- 
times follow  up  mackerel  would  not 
bother  us.  It  is  probable  they  would 
not,  even  if  they  were  around,  as  mackerel 
are  better  eating — and  we  made  such  a 
fuss,  too,  hauling  ourselves  through  the 
water.  However,  before  we  could  get 
to  the  seine-boat,  that,  too,  was  under. 
"  Jump  1"  called  the  skipper,  and  "Jump 
everybody  1"  called  Clancy,  and  them- 
selves hanging  on  to  a  last  handful 
of  twine.  The  men  in  the  seine-boat 
jumped  and  struck  out  for  the  vessel, 
which  was  now  quite  close,  with  the  cook 
throwing  over  keelers,  draw-buckets, 
the  main  sheet — anything  within  his 
reach  that  was  loose  and  would  support 
a  man. 

The  skipper  and  Clancy  hung  on  to 
the_last.  "  Jump,  you,  Tommy,"  called 
the  skipper.  "Not  me  till  you  go," 
answered  Clancy.  They  couldn't  do  a 
bit  of  good,  but  they  hung  on,  each 
grabbing  handfuls  of  twine  in  a  last 
effort  to  hold  up  the  seine.  The  seine- 
boat  went  under — and  they  up  to  their 
necks — and  then  it  turned  over  and  in 
toward  the  seine.  Some  of  us  hollered — 
we  were  afraid  that  it  was  all  up  with 
both  of  them — that  they  would  be  thrown 
towards  the  inside  and  tangled  up  in  the 
seine.  But  both  of  them  bobbed  up 
after  a  while,  the  skipper  saying  nothing, 
but  Clancy  sputtering  like  a  crazy  man. 
The  dories  coming  loose  gave  a  few  a 
■chance  to  climb  up  on  the  bottom  of 
them,  and  when  the  seine-boat  came 
bobbing  up,  the  rest  of  us  climbed  up 


on  the  bottom  of  that  And  there  was 
some  swearing  done  then,  you  may  be 
surel  The  gang  would  have  been  all 
right  then,  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  cook  from  the  vessel,  which  was 
pretty  handy ;  but  the  seine-boat  started 
to  go  under  again,  and  then  came  the 
slap  of  a  little  sea,  and  overboard  went 
seven  or  eight  of  us.  All  this  time,  too, 
it  was  coming  on  to  dark  night 

Clancy  was  one  of  those  thrown  into 
the  water.  We  all  remembered  it  after- 
wards because  he  called  out  for  Thad 
Simpson.     "  Where's  Thad  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  Thad. 

"  Where  ?" 

"  Hanging  on  to  the  bow  of  the  seine- 
boat" 

"  Well,  hang  on  a  little  longer,"  said 
Clancy,  and  struck  out  for  the  vessel, 
and  made  it,  too — oilskins,  big  boots, 
and  all.  He  threw  two  or  three  lines 
out  at  once — one  especially  to  Thad 
Simpson,  the  other  man  of  the  crew 
besides  Andy  Howe  who '  it  was  known 
could  not  swim.  So  Clancy  hauled  him 
in.  The  second  man  he  hauled  in  was 
Billy  Hurd.  Billy  was  swearing  a  steady 
stream.  "Good  Lord,  Tommy  I"  said 
Billy,  "  you  hove  a  line  over  my  head  to 
Simpson." 

"  You  pop-eyed  Spanish  mackerel," 
roared  Clancy  at  him,  "  you  know  Thad 
can't  swim." 

"  I  know,  but  he  was  all  oiled  up,  and 
look  at  me — " 

"  Go  to  blazes  1"  said  Clancy. 

We  all  got  aboard  after  awhile,  but 
our  fine  new  seine  was  gone,  and  the 
big  school  of  fish,  too.  After  a  hard 
grapple  we  got  the  dories  and  a  little 
later  the  seine-boat,  and  after  a  lot  more 
work  we  got  them  rightside  up.  The 
dories  we  pulled  the  plugs  out  of  to  let 
them  drain,  and  then  took  them  on  deck, 
but  the  seine-boat  we  had  to  pump  out 
By  then  it  was  pretty  well  on  in  the 
night,  and  I  remember  how  the  moon 
rose  just  as  we  had  the  boat  fairly  well 
dried  out  and  dropped  astern — rose  as 
big  as  a  barrel-head  and  threw  a  yellow 
light  over  it,  and  then  went  out  of  sight, 
for  a  breeze  was  on  us. 

And  "O  Lord  I  that  thousand-barrel 
school  I"  we  groaned. 
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THE  MAY  QUEEN 

TO   HER  COURT  AND  COUNSELLORS, 

GREETING. 

tDI)erta0  tt)ere  be  tnan|i  toljo  to  besire  to  knots  bg  w\]at  Sokens  onr 
0nbject0  map  be  knoinn,  me  nonib  misl)  tljat  all  w\)o  atipettain  to  onr  €onrt 
sljonlb  siien  both  bQ  diet  anb  Precept  tljat  tljeQ  are  strining  toniarbe  t\)t 
Jbeal  tDoman,  nit)ose  st)abooQ  Presence  \]ovtt»  net  about  iSlaibens 
vat)OBe  tl)onal)t6  are  finre  anb  loftQ. 

tOe  nonlb  l\ave  Qon  remember  "  tl)at  no  (Doman  can  be  reatln  strong, 
gentle,  |mre,  anb  goob  s)itl)ont  somebobQ  being  l)elpeb  anb  comforteb  bg 
tl)e  oers  (Ejristence  of  that  ®oobness/' 

8l)erefore,  let  t^eee  be  ttje  !3lims  of  onr  Court: 

To  store  our  Minds  with  the  best  Thoughts  of  the  best  Minds  of  all  Ag^s. 

"  Until  the  Habits  of  the  Slave,  the  Sins  of  Emptiness,  Gossip  and  Spite  and  Slan- 
der, die." 

To  say  nothing  but  what  is  kind  of  the  Absent. 

To  enlarge  our  Sympathies  by  Intercourse  with  those  whose  Lots  are  harder  than 
our  own. 

To  encourage,  according  to  our  Opportunities,  Movements  which  may  tend  to 
elevate,  or  to  alleviate  the  Sufferings  of  Mankind. 

So  may  we 

**  Join  the  Choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  Dead  who  live  again 
In  Minds  made  lietter  by  their  Presence ;  livo 
In  Pulses  stirred  to  Generosity, 
In  Deeds  of  daring  Rectitude,  in  Scorn 
For  miserable  Aims  that  end  with  Self." 


SUCH  is  the  form  of  greeting  with 
which  every  new  member  of  the 
Court  of  the  May  Queen  of  Ottawa 
is  received  into  the  royal  circle. 

And  true  has  each  successive  sover- 
eign and  her  followers  been  to  the  ideals 
thus  adopted  as  a  constitution  by  the 
first  of  the  dynasty. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  occasion  of 
that  fair  sovereign's  coronation  by  her 
self-elected  subjects. 

All  nature  combined  to  make  that 
May-day  a  haunting  memory  of  perfec- 
tion. The  bright  Canadian  sun  shone 
down  on  the  gardens  and  woods  bedeck- 
ing themselves  with  a  prodigal  profusion 
of  the  sweet  spring  flowers ;  the  blue- 
birds and  robins  made  melody  such  as 
only  a  North  American  spring  calls 
forth;  and  the  grrounds  of  Government 
Hotise  were  never  more  richly  adorned 
than  when  they  received  within  their 
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gates  that  company  of  maidens  who  re- 
sponded to  the  herald's  summons  to 
assemble  around  the  May-pole  and  elect 
one  from  among  themselves  to  rule  over 
them. 

The  old  story  of  ancient  pagan  May- 
day observances  and  more  recent  May- 
day sports  in  the  days  of  Good  Queen 
Bess  was  told  again  in  their  hearing, 
and  the  origin  of  the  May-pole  as  the 
symbol  of  kingly  justice  recalled  to  their 
minds.  The  modem  revival  of  May-day 
ceremonies  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  inspira- 
tion and  idealization  was  described,  and 
then  the  royal  insignia  were  brought  forth. 
There  were  the  royal  crown  made  of  Nova 
Scotia's  badge  of  mayflower,  the  scepter 
of  lovely  white  trillium  and  mayflower, 
the  coronation  mantle  for  which  the 
woods  around  Ottawa  h^d  yielded  up 
their  sweetest  blooms,  and  the  flower 
wands  of  office  prepared  for  the  Coun- 
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selors  whom  the  Queen  should  presently 
choose  for  her  chief  advisers. 

Then  came  the  nominations  for  the 
queenly  office,  followed  by  an  election 
by  democratic  ballot,  and  the  counting 
of  the  votes  by  regularly  appointed  re- 
turning officers. 

In  due  form  the  result  of  the  ballot 
was  announced,  and  it  was  proclaimed 
that  the  choice  of  the  maidens  of  Ottawa 
had  fallen  on  Ethel  Hamilton,  daughter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ottawa.  Amidst  joyous 
acclamation  the  new  sovereign  was 
crowned  and  robed,  and,  having  received 
the  homage  of  her  subjects,  was  led  forth 
by  them  to  the  gardens  where  were 
assembled  a  crowd  of  Ottawa's  citizens 
eager  to  know  to  whom  they  were  to  own 
alliance. 

A  prettier  procession  could  scarcely 
be  imagined  than  that  which  trooped 
out  through  the  doors  of  Government 
House  after  the  flower-laden  Queen,  sur- 
rounded by  her  body-guard  of  Counselors 
bearing  their  tall  flower  wands,  through 
the  lines  of  fathers  and  mothers  and 
brothers  and  uncles  and  aunts,  who 
respectfully  stood  aside  until  the  Queen 
had  been  installed  on  her  Coronation 
Chair  and  her  Court  had  gathered 
around  her.  Then  Canada's  leading 
men,  her  statesmen  and  her  judges,  did 
willing  obeisance  before  the  accredited 
representative  of  that  rising  generation 
whose  sway  over  us  we  must  all  sooner 
or  later  acknowledge. 

By  command  of  the  Queen,  the  day 
was  then  given  up  to  sports  and 
pastimes.  Jack-in-the-Green  with  his 
attendant  Clown  frolicked  around,  flower- 
garlanded  cows  attended  by  trim  dairy- 
maids dispensed  syllabub,  while  around 
the  May-pole  gay  dancers  threaded  in- 
tricate measures  in  a  maze  of  colored 
ribbons. 

And  so  the  day  waned  amid  laughter 
and  gayeties,  and  the  glories  of  the  day 
passed  into  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight, 
leaving  ineifacable  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  cherished  high  aspirations 
for  the  Canada  of  the  future. 

But  that  May-day  was  productive  of 
far  more  than  memories.  Six  years  have 
passed  since  that  May-day;  successive 
Queens  have  occupied  the  May  Court 
throne,  and  have  proved  no  mere  rulers 


of  a  day.  The  flower  of  Ottawa's  girl- 
hood, gathered  around  that  throne,  have 
made  its  beneficent  sway  an  acknowl- 
edged power  in  the  capital  of  the  fair 
Dominion. 

Queen  after  Queen  has  added  to  the 
institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  in  the  space  of  a  short  article 
even  to  name  them  all. 

As  of  right,  the  May  Queen  has  her 
own  secluded  bower  for  herself  and  the 
hundred  young  maids  and  more  who 
form  her  following,  and  here  week  by 
week  she  assembles  her  Court  for  many 
and  manifold  purposes.  There  are  the 
Club  mornings,  when  members  of  the 
May  Court  Club  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day  and  read  short  papers  on  various 
topics. 

Here,  for  instance,  was  the  fortnightly 
programme  for  the  last  season  : 

**  Lady  Eastlake,"  Iw  Miss  Griffin. 

"  Miss  Berry,"  by  Miss  Blair. 

"Jane  Austen,"  by  Miss  Kingsford. 

"  Mme.  Mohl,"  by  Miss  Norah  Shaw. 

"  Lady  Palmerston,  Lady  Beaconsfield, 
Lady  Holland."  by  Miss  Borden. 

"  Princess  de  Lieven,"  by  Lady  Eileen 
Elliot. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant,"  by  Miss  B.  Lindsay. 

"  George  Eliot,"  by  Miss  Dawson. 

"  Baroness  Cecile  de  Courtot,"  by  Miss  E, 
Cotton. 

"  E.  B.  Browning,"  by  Miss  J.  White. 

Then  there  is  the  Sewing  Committee 
who  work  for  the  hospitals,  and  for  poor 
families  which  are  recommended  for 
help  by  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses 
in  their  district  work.  There  is  a  com- 
mittee which  arranges  concerts  and 
entertainments  for  the  inmates  of  the 
Incurables  Hospital  and  other  institu- 
tions, and  there  is  a  band  of  girls  who 
hold  a  song  service  at  the  same  hospital 
every  Sunday. 

Books  and  flowers  are  also  collected 
and  taken  to  the  patients  at  the  hospitals, 
and  Christmas  trees  are  provided  and 
dressed  for  the  sick  children.  Then, 
again,  the  May  Court  members  work  in 
co-operation  with  a  Benefit  Club  of  the 
girls  employed  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Bureau,  visiting  and  taking  an  inter- 
est in  girls  who  are  disabled  by  illness. 

Besides  the  Club  mornings  the  May 
Court  promotes  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  sides  of  life  by  courses  of  lec- 
tures kindly  given  by  distinguished  pro- 
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fessors  every  winter,  and  by  exhibitions 
of  the  handiwork  of  its.  members.  On 
both  these  occasions  the  Court  throws 
open  its  doors  to  the  outside  public,  and 
thereby  is  enabled  to  replenish  its  treas- 
ury for  its  various  activities  and  charities 
by  the  proceeds  of  tickets  for  the  lec- 
tures, and  by  the  sale  of  the  really 
charming  bits  of  painting,  carving,  em- 
broidery, etc.,  produced  by  May  Queen 
maidens. 

Each  of  the  three  Queens  who  have 
been  elected  has  been  re-elected  with 
acclamation  for  a  second  term  of  sover- 
eignty, and  Queen  Ethel  I.,  Queen  Ethel 
II.,  and  Queen  Millie  have  each  pro- 
vided new  openings  for  the  development 
of  the  talents  of  their  subjects,  and  one 
very  fruitful  departure  has  been  made 
in  the  inauguration  of  a  Junior  Club  for 
girls  still  at  school.  These  younger 
girls  take  no  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Club,  nor  can  they  serve  on  its  com- 
mittees, but  they  can  attend  the  lectures, 
and  they  take  great  interest  in  meetings 
of  their  own, (when  they  make  dolls,  scrap- 
books,  and  children's  clothes  for  the 
hospitals. 

The  social  duties  of  the  Court  are  not 
neglected,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
hear  of  dainty  tea-parties,  and  once  a 
year  the  Queen  and  her  Court  repair  to 
Government  House  to  pay  their  respects 


to  the  King's  representative,  by  special 
invitation  of  her  Excellency  the  Coun- 
tess of  Minto,  who  has  ever  manifested 
a  close  personal  interest  in  all  the  doings 
of  the  May  Queen's  Court  and  Club. 

Who  will  set  a  bound  to  the  influences 
of  such  a  sovereignty?  It  offers  the 
opportunity  for  the  closest  of  relation- 
ships in  work  and  play,  in  helpful  thought 
for  others,  and  in  self-culture,  all  com- 
bined in  a  common  striving  after  the 
ideal,  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader 
elected  by  her  fellows  as  one  worthy  to 
lead,  as  one  most  worthy  of  their  love 
and  loyalty.  Thus  it  unites  the  ideal 
and  the  practical,  and  fills  up  the  often 
difScult  years  of  girlhood  with  whole- 
some stimulus  to  self-training  and  to 
co-operation  with  others  in  works  of 
charity  and  usefulness. 

We  can  only  wish  that  the  girls  going 
out  in  society  in  every  capital  of  the 
world  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
girls  of  Ottawa,  and  find  their  Queen, 
and  lay  their  hands  in  hers,  and  swear 
to  reverence  her  as  if  she  were  their 
conscience,  and  follow  her  in  all  beau- 
tiful and  noble  words  and  deeds. 

This  world  would  be  the  better  for 
many  more  such  courts  presided  over 
by  queens  realizing  in  modern  life  the 
dreams  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Order 
of  the  Round  Table. 


The  Beginnings  of  Christianity' 


THIS  work  by  one  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  younger 
European  theologians  appeared 
some  years  since,  and  is  now  first  pre- 
sented in  an  English  dress.  It  embodies 
radical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  together  with  a  sublime  concep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  greatness  of  Jesus. 
A  large  l^endary  element  is  attributed 
to  the  Gospels,  including  with  many 
miracles  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth 
and  the  resurrection  appearances.  As 
to  the  latter,  it  is  conceded  that  there 
was  a  "  real  projection  of  Jesus  into  this 

■  The  Bertnttings  of  Christianity.  By  Paul  Wernle, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Cnurch  History 
at  the  University  of  Basel.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Bieneniann.  M.A.,  and  edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  vV.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.,  The 
Rise  of  the  Religion.  (Tbeolosical  Translation  Li- 
brary, Vol  XV.)    G.  P.  Putnam>  Sons,  New  York. 


world  of  sense  by  means  of  a  vision." 
Yet  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  by  no 
means  founded  on  a  mere  vision.  The 
vision  derived  its  effectiveness  in  pro- 
ducing faith  in  the  risen  Jesus  from  the 
deep  impression  that  the  living  Jesus 
had  made»  Of  this  the  lofty  self-con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  is  a  chief  factor. 
Taking  what  appears  of  this  in  the 
Synoptics  only.  Professor  Wernle  pro- 
nounces it  "  more  than  merely  human." 
This,  he  says,  is  "  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,"  a  fact  to  be 
accepted  as  incontrovertible.  But  the 
deification  of  Jesus  by  the  Church  is 
held  to  be  invalidated  by  Jesus'  clear 
and  constant  recognition  of  his  limita- 
tions in  a  humble  subjection  to  God. 
His  ultimate  aim  was  "so  to  unite  God 
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and  man  as  he  was  united  to  God." 
And  precisely  in  tliis  was  the  redemp- 
tion which  he  brought  to  his  disciples, 
transforming  men  of  the  world  into  men 
of  God.  The  summary  of  this  redemp- 
tion, and  the  bond  between  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.  "  He 
that  can  really  pray  it — not  as  a  mere 
formula — has  reached  that  stage  beyond 
which  nothing  higher  is  to  be  looked 
for  under  the  present  conditions  of  exist- 
ence." 

With  true  spiritual  insight  Professor 
Wemle  has  thus  recognized  the  God- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  most  influential  trait  of  his 
personality.  But  such  insight  does  not 
always  appear  in  Professor  Wemle's 
judgment.  It  is  surprising  to  find  him 
citing  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  exhibiting  a  defective 
monotheism,  "  which  places  '  a '  God, 
the  Logos,  by  the  side  of  '  the '  God." 
The  subtle  philosophers  who  chose  the 
term  "  Logos  "  to  represent  the  Eternal 
Reason  whereby  God  made  all  things, 
the  Divine  Thought  which  found  utter- 
ance in  creation  as  a  Divine  Word,  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  miscon- 
ception. But  philosophy  is  not  Profes- 
sor Wemle's  strong  point.  Else  how 
could  he  speak  of  the  late  Jewish  belief 
in  angels  as  indicating  a  defective  and 
impure  monotheism? 

The  grand  reforming  element  in  Jesus' 
teachings  is,  in  Professor  Wemle's  view, 
his  demand  for  the  sanctification  of  all 
life  and  work  in  the  world.  He  trans- 
ferred the  service  of  God  from  occa- 
sional ceremonies  to  daily  duties.  He 
eliminated  what  was  narrowly  Jewish  in 
ethics,  and  substituted  what  was  broadly 
human.  He  "  discovered  the  eternal  in 
man,"  and  laid  down  everlasting  prin- 
ciples of  conduct.  All  this  Professor 
Werale  strongly  emphasizes.  Here  also 
he  again  surprises  us  by  the  remark  that 
an  "incomplete  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  .  .  .  the  cause  of  an  entire  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jesus."  In  what, 
pray,  did  this  "  self-deception  "  consist? 
Apparently  in  this,  that  Jesus  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing  when  "  he  sep- 
arated the  human  or  non-Jewish  element 
from  the  rest  of  the  law,  gave  Jewish 
..maxims  an    entirely  contrary  meaning, 


deepened  and  combined  all  that  was 
limited  and  transitory."  He  "over- 
looked," he  "  concealed  from  himself," 
the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  more 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents  than  on  his 
side.  The  charge  of  self-deception  has 
been  made  by  other  critics,  but  never  in 
greater  inconsistency  with  their  own  ad- 
missions than  here.  In  this  connection 
a  piece  of  the  most  arbitrary  criticism 
stands  forth,  denying  the  genuineness 
of  Jesus'  saying, "  I  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill  the  law,"  because  "  its  form 
betrays  a  theologian,"  while  Jesus  "  was 
a  layman,  but  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  law — had  perchance  never  stud- 
ied it  at  all." 

The  keynote  of  Jesus'  teaching  the 
author  finds  in  his  frequent  phrase, 
"  The  Kingdom  of  God."  To  promote 
it,  to  realize  it  in  this  world,  is  the 
effort  and  hope  of  Christian  philanthro- 
pists and  reformers.  There  are  para- 
bles of  Jesus  (the  mustard-seed,  the 
leaven,  the  secretly  growing  seed)  which 
appear  to  hold  forth  that  hope.  But 
Professor  Wemle  has  satisfied  himself 
that  "that  which  is  great  and  new  in 
Jesus  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  thought 
of  a  present  and  immanent  kingdom  of 
God — thoughts  which  Jesus  himself  soon 
abandoned,  and  which  have  never  been 
a  motive-power  in  history."  How  far 
Jesus  was  from  abandoning  that  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  appears  in  his  com- 
bining with  his  prediction  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  Judaism  a  prediction  of  the 
Gentile  church :  '■'  The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a 
nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof." 
How  much  of  a  motive-power  in  history 
the  thought  of  the  kingdom  is,  appears 
late,  but  appears  clearly  .in  the  modern 
missions  of  "Christianity.  These  betoken 
a  power  already  effective  for  much,  and 
certain  to  be  effective  for  more. 

In  general,  Professor  Wemle's  account 
of  the  eschatological  feature  of  Jesus' 
teachings  is  marked  by  an  excessive  lit- 
eralism. He  makes  no  allowance  for 
metaphor,  or  for  the  picturesque  imagery 
of  Oriental  language  in  the  style  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  It  certainly  is  hasty 
and  superficial  to  attribute  to  Jesus  a 
belief  that  "  the  end  of  the  world  was 
near,"  with  the  issues  of  final  judgment 
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in  "  everlasting  bliss  or  everlasting  tor- 
ment" A  sounder  criticism  holds  that 
the  Evangelists'  report  of  Jesus'  predic- 
tions of  the  impending  catastrophe  of 
Judaism  were  colored  by  their  prepos- 
sessions derived  from  current  apocalyptic 
writings.  The  marginal  readings  of  our 
Reviseid  Version,  not  to  mention  the 
Greek  text  presumably  familiar  to  Pro- 
fessor Wemle,  dispose  of  the  fallacy 
about  the  "  end  of  the  world." 

The  foregoing  comments  indicate 
what  seem  to  be  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  Professor  Wemle's  work,  of 
which  only  the  more  important  part 
comes  within  our  present  limits.  The 
remainder,  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
volume,  is  devoted  to  St.  Paul  and  his 
transformation  of  Christianity  from  a 
Palestinian  sect  into  a  world-religion. 
Here  Professor  Wernle's  views  can  only 
be  summarily  indicated.  Paul  maintains 
the  demand  of  Jesus  in  its  sublimity, 
but  not  uniformly  so.     In  Jesus'  work 


salvation  was  simply  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence. His  disciples  were  just  the  children 
of  God  confiding  in  God  as  their  Father. 
Paul  first  constructed  a  theory  of  salva- 
tion based  on  this  experience.  He 
"  united  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  with  a  cos- 
mology and  a  theology  which,  in  spite 
of  many  Jewish  conceptions,  wks  bound 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  decaying  ancient 
world  on  account  of  its  pessimism,  its 
new  myths,  its  ideal,  its  doctrine  of 
hope."  Professor  Wemle's  general 
attitude  toward  St.  Paul's  theology  may 
be  estimated  by  his  remark  that  "  Jesus 
is  our  Saviour  from  the  theologians." 
But  the  strong  dissent  which  hie  fre- 
quently provokes  must  be  balanced  by 
grateful  recognition  of  his  chief  merit — 
the  primacy  he  everywhere  gives  to 
ethical  interests,  his  indication  of  the 
spiritual  grandeur  and  uniqueness  of 
Jesus,  his  insistence  on  Jesus'  gift  to 
the  world  as  a  new  spirit  and  life  in 
sonship  to  God. 
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"Jeiui  or  Mammon."    By  J.  Felix.    Charles  H. 
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Australia,  Our  Colonies,  and  Other  Islands 
of  the  Sea.  (Geographical  Reader.)  By  Frank 
G.  Carpenter.  Illustrated.  The  American  Book 
Co,  New  York.    Sx7»y4in.    388  pages. 

Coughs,  Colds,  and  Catarrh,  How  to  Avoid. 
By  Albert  Rufus  Baker,  M.D.  (Revised  Edition.) 
The  Arthur  H.  Clarke  Co„  Cleveland,  Ohio.  5x8 
in.   24p3ges.   SOc 

Dialogue  (A).  By  A.  H.  Gilkes.  Long- 
mans, Green  ft  Co.,  New  York.  4x6'^  in.  85 
pages.  SOc 
This  indifferent  title  introduces  an  entertain- 
ing passage-at-arms  between  a  modern  Soc- 
rates and  three  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Gilkes  tells  us  that  his  object 
is  "partly  to  exemplify  the  position  of  Soc- 
rates at  Athens,  and  to  account  for  his 
impopularity."  What  he  has  further  in  mind 
seems  to  be  to  "  take  down "  the  bishops. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  dialogue  consists 
of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions  at 
present  attracting  much  attention.  "  Mr. 
Smith,"  a  layman,  acts  the  part  of  Socrates 
by  putting  questions  in  a  way  that  leads  the 
bishops  to  discomfiture,  and  loses  thereby 
a  position  for  which  he  had  been  recom- 
mended. 


lessor  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn.  Edited  by  Nell  C.  Brooks, 
Ph.D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,  Boston.  4V«x6H  in. 
130  pages. 

Early  Story  of  Israel  (The).  By  Evelyn  L. 
Thomas.  Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co, 
New  York.    $x6^i  in.    151  pages.    90c  net 

The  story  as  given  in  the  Bible  is  judiciously 
condensed,  with  occasional  practical  com- 
ments on  its  lessons.  Notices  of  the  Chal- 
dean legends  i^arallel  with  the  early  narra- 
tives ofCenesis,  and  a  brief  account  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  are  interwoven  with  the 
Hebrew  history  in  a  way  worth  imitating  in 
similar  books. 

Horace.    By  Pierre  Comeille.    Edited  by 


S.  Irfat; 


John  E.  Matzke,  Ph.D.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,  Bos- 
ton.   4y4X6Hin.    144  pages. 

How  to  Get  the  Best   Out  of  Books.    By 

Richard  I.e  Gallienne.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co, 
New  York.    5x8  io.    167  pages.    tlJS,  net 

The  papers  collected  under  this  title,  with 
one  exception,  have  appeared  in  print  and 
doubtless  have  accomplished  their  aim,  to  a 
large  extent  They  are  addressed  to  the 
ordinary  man,  the  business  man,  and  are 
quite  free  from  any  sign  of  condescension. 
Many  sentences  invite  quotation,  and  many 
bits  of  advice  are  most  friendly.  Mr.  Lie 
Gallienne  thinks  a  good  way  to  begin  a 
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library  is  to  buy  a  copy  of  Lamb's  "  Essays 
of  Ella,"  or,  if  Lamb  be  not  for  you,  be^^n 
with  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English 
People."  "  There  is  a  book  with  roots  and 
branches,  if  you  like."  He  deplores  the 
"prolonged  epidemic  of  the  imitation  his- 
torical novel,"  and  bids  his  readers  return  to 
Dumas  and  Charles  Reade.  He  declares 
that  if  Henry  James  is  read  in  the  future  he 
will  be  read  as  one  reads  Darwin  on  earth- 
worms— for  his  marvelous  observation  of 
minute  social  phenomena.  Howells's  style  is 
on  the  side  of  his  endurance,  whereas  the 
style  of  Mr.  James  is  plainly  subject  to 
writer's  cramp.  However,  tnese  sharper 
criticisms  are  not  the  prominent  feature  of 
this  useful  manual,  for  the  spirit  of  kind- 
liness pervades  every  chapter.  We  are 
warned  against  the  misleading  idea  that 
there  is  much  to  be  read ;  there  is  really  very 
little  of  real  reading,  and  there  is  time  to 
read  it  all  twice  over.  A  limit  of  three  books 
to  each  will  g^ve  a  fair  representation  of  the 
great  novelists,  says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  ag^ee  with  him.  Upon  the 
whole,  common  sense  and  just  discrimination 
characterize  these  popular  suggestions  as  to 
the  formation  and  enjoyment  of  a  literary 
taste. 

Hundred  Years  of  Warfare,  1689-1789  (A) : 
How  the  Nation  wa*  Bom.  By  Marguerite 
Stockman  Dicluon.  Illustrated.  The  MacmiUan 
Co,  New  York.    5>4x7y«in.    273  pages. 

Introduction  to  Vertebrate  Embryology  (An). 
Based  on  the  Study  of  the  Frog  and  the  Chick. 
By  Albert  Moore  Keese,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  G.P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vork.  5x8  in.  291  pages. 
»l.40,net. 

Manual  of  Corporate  Management,  Contain- 
ing Forma,  Directions,  snd  Information  for  the 


Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teach- 
ers in  the  United  Sutes.    By  G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 


»2.S0,net.    (Postage,  20c.) 

Methods  of  Social  Advance.  Edited  by  C.  S. 
Loch,  B.A.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  Vork. 
5V«x8in.    192  pages. 

The  papers  collected  in  this  volume  deal  with 
a  large  variety  of  practical  questions  con- 
stantly confronting  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  better  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in 
the  struggle  to  live  and  rear  their  children. 
Having  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  the 
(British)  "  Charity  Organization  Review," 
they  deal  with  some  points  with  which 
Americans  are  not  much  concerned.  But 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  methods 
of  social  advance  are  sufficiently  alike  here 
and  there  to  commend  this  volume  of  expert 
testimony  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
questions  it  takes  up. 

People's  Psalter  (The) :  A  Plain  Book  for 
Those  who  Wish  to  Use  the  Psalms  in  Church 
with  Intelligence  and  Devotion.  By  Rev. 
G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  D.D.  The  Young  Churchman 
Co.,  Milwaukee.    J'/ixS^iin.    244pages.   75c.,net 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898  (The).  Trans- 
lated from  the  Oneinals.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson, with  H  istoricil  Introduction  and  Additional 
Notes  by  Edward  Ciavlord  Bourne.  With  Maps, 
Portraits,  and  other  Illustration.  Vol.  X 11.— Iml- 
l«H.  The  Arthur  H.Clark  Co.,  Cleveland.  6" 
in.  321  pages. 


(Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philoso- 
phy, Psychology,  and  Education.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    6x9%  in.    J91  pages.    ^  net. 

Quiet  Talks  on  Power.  By  S.  D.  Gordon. 
(New  and  Revised  Edition.)  The  Fleming  H. 
ReveUCo.,NewYork.  5x7^4  in.  220  pages.  75c., 
net 

The  power  here  treated  of  is  the  p)ower  of 
personality  inspired  throu|;h  close  personal 
sympathy  with  Jesus;  it  is  power  for  full 
and  strong  Chnstian  living  with  effective 
influence.  Mr.  Gordon  takes  the  English 
Bible  in  its  face  meaning  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  speaks  in  a  simple  but  searching 
and  stimulating  way. 

Self-Portraiture  of  Jesus  (The).    By  J.  M.  E. 

Ross.  M. A.    Edwin  S.Gorbam,  New  York.    5x8 

in.  252  pages.  $  1,  net. 
Great  sayings  of  Jesus  descriptive  of  traits 
of  his  character,  or  features  of  his  work, 
furnish  themes  for  the  plain  and  brief  dis- 
courses, earnestly  evangelical,  which  the  au- 
thor modestly  describes  as  "sermon-studies." 

Social  Diseases  and  Marriage.  By  Prince 
A.  Morrow,  A.M.,  H.D.  Lea  Brothers  &  Co., 
New  York.    6x9y«  in.    399  pages. 

Songs  of  Southern  Scenes.  By  Louis  M. 
Elshemus.  Eastman  Lewis,  New  York.  5^x8 
in.    157  pages.    >IJO. 

Spanish  Colonial  System  (The).  By  Wil- 
helm  Roscher.  Translation  edited  by  Edward 
(^aylord  Bourne.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
6x9%  in.    48  pages. 

Spelling  by  Grades :  Words  {rom  Baldwin's 
Readers.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
5x7%  in.    128  pages. 

Steps  in  English :  Book  I  and  IL    By  A.  C. 

Mcl.ean,  A.M..  1'homas  C.  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  and 
John  Morroe,  M.S.  Illustrated.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  Vork.    5x7'/i  in. 

Student's  Old  Testament  (The) :  Vol.  I.  Nar- 
ratives of  the  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History. 
By  Charles  Foster  Kent.  Ph.D.  (With  MapO 
Cliarles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  6x9  in.  382 
pages.  $2.75,  net. 
This  volume  is  assured  of  wide  welcome. 
Professor  Kent,  well  known  already  by  his 
"  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,"  "History 
of  the  Jewish  People,"  and  "  Messages  of 
the  Prophets,"  has  compressed  into  remark- 
ably small  compass  a  full  and  lucid  exhibit 
of  the  assured  results  of  Biblical  criticism. 
Following  an  introductory  history  of  Israel's 
early  records,  in  which  the  genesis  of  tradi- 
tions and  their  present  literary  form  is 
explicated,  the  Ola  Testament  text  is  given 
with  its  component  strands  in  parallel  col- 
umns— the  Early  Judean  (Jehovistic),  the 
Early  Ephraimite  (Elohistic),  the  Later 
Prophetic  (Deuteronomic),  and  the  Late 
Priestly.  In  the  present  volume  this  con- 
cludes with  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The 
foot-notes  amply  suffice  to  give  the  text  its 
proper  historical  background,  and  such 
critical  and  other  data  as  the  reader  requires 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject 
matter.  The  ordinary  Bible-reader's  needs 
have  been  consulted  to  the  extent  of  a  fresh 
traaslation  of  the  text,  departing  from  that 
'  '  -  American  Revised  Version  wherever 
thought  of  the  original  seemed 
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capable  of  expression  in  more  dear  and 
idiomatic  modem  English,  without  losing 
the  dipiity  of  the  current  version.  The 
analysis  and  classification  which  this  first 
installment  of  the  "Student's  Old  Testa- 
ment "  presents  of  the  heterogeneous  material 
which  the  ancient  writers  and  editors  habit- 
ually threw  together  is  the  prime  requisite 
for  reaching  any  intelligent  and  adequate 
conception  of  the  development  of  religion  in 
Israel.  Those  who  look  with  suspicion  on 
the  unraveling  process  are  likely  to  be 
reconciled  to  it  in  degree  as  they  discover 
that  it  leads  to  surer  historical  ground  for 
their  faith  in  a  divine  guidance  of  the  early 
pupils  of  the  Spirit.  Professor  Kent's  work 
meets  practical  needs.  It  has  been  tested 
in  university  and  Bible  classes.    For  the 


first  time,  the  ordinary  Bible  student  has  now 
a  complete  manual  tnat  puts  him  in  posses- 
sion 01  the  results  of  the  labors  of  specialists, 
and  of  such  an  understanding  of  the  processes 
as  is  adequate  for  intelligent  confidence  in 
them.  A  selected  bibliog^aphv  and  an  ample 
appendix  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for 
complete  apparatus. 

Teaching  of  the  Catechism  (The).  By  Bea- 
trice A.  Ward.  Illustrated.'  Longmans,  Green  ft 
Co.,  New  York.    5x6%  In.    171  pases.    90c  net 

This  manual  has  been  prepared  for  children 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

White  Servitude  in  Maryland,  i<S34-i8ao. 
By  Eugene  Irving  McCormac,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Political  Science.) 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimote,  Hd.  6x9Vi  in. 
lUpages. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
personal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Singing  or  Spelling? 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  an  article 
in  The  Outlook  of  March  19  on  "  Our  Pub- 
lic School  Music,"  and  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  author's  request  that  we  all  "cnam- 
pion  it "  by  voicing  what  I  know  to  be  the 
view  of  many  parents. 

Like  Mr.  Mason,  I  had  recently  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the 
ability  of  little  children  to  read  music  by 
sight  It  was  in  a  class  of  seven-year-olds 
in  one  of  our  public  schools,  and  after  they 
had  finished  their  music-reading  the  children 
went  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  the  notes 
which  their  teacher  sang,  a  key  of  several 
sharps  or  fiats  being  selected.  I  was  aston- 
ished and  delighted,  but  I  was  more  aston- 
ished and  not  at  all  delighted  to  find  that 
the  same  children  could  not  spell  the  sim- 
plest four-letter  words,  that  those  ears  so 
wonderfully  drilled  musically  were  utterly 
unable  to  near  the  difference  between  tract 
and  track,  between  shell  and  shall.  The 
explanation  was  not  far  to  seek.  A  question 
to  the  teacher  revealed  the  fact  that  in  that 
class  double  the  time  was  devoted  to  singing 
that  was  devoted  to  spelling.  Nor  was  that 
class  exceptional.  Throughout  that  whole 
school  there  is  no  class  in  which  spelling  is 
systematically  and  thoroughly  taught,  and 
reports  which  come  to  me  from  other  cities 
lead  me  to  believe  that  what  is  the  case 
in  that  school  is  common  throughout  the 
schools  of  our  land. 

If  this  be  true,  I,  for  one,  feel  inclined  to 
"champion"  spelling  rather  than  singing. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  children's  hands  and 
faces  are  clean  before  we  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  elaborate  trimmings  on  their  gar- 
ments. 


As  I  read  Mr.  Mason's  fig^es  and  ponder 
on  the  one  item  of  the  more  than  seven 
hundred  young  women  graduated  from  one 
musical  institution  and  "distributed  all  over 
the  country,  many  as  supervisors  of  the  mu- 
sical instruction  in  State  Normal  schools," 
I  begin  to  see  why  our  teachers'  salaries  are 
necessarily  so  low  and  their  classes  so  large 
that  no  one  can  do  justice  to  them.  We  pay 
so  much  for  singing,  for  drawing,  for  nature 
study,  that  we  cannot  afford-  to  pay  living 
wages  to  our  regular  class  teachers  and  can- 
not expect  to  get  competent  persons  to  accept 
tnis  work. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  demand  that,  whatever 
accomplishments  are  or  are  not  taught  in 
our  public  schools,  our  children  shall  leave 
them  able  to  read  aloud  pleasantly  a  piece 
of  ordinary  prose,  able  to  write  easily  a 
letter  whicn  tney  will  not  need  to  submit  to 
revision  on  account  of  its  spelling  and  dic- 
tion, and,  most  important  of  all,  trained  .to 
use  their  minds  intelligently  and  industri- 
ously. 

Ttiose  who  know  the  facts  know  that  stu- 
dents are  every  year  being  graduated  from 
some  of  our  best  public  schools  who  can  do 
none  of  these  things,  and  some  of  us  would 
rather  that  our  children  should  have  these 
acquirements  than,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  sing  at  sight,  use  water-colors  deftly,  or 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  alcoholism.  F. 

[It  is  hardly  fair  to  ascribe  shortcomings  in 
the  teaching  of  common  branches  to  miBic, 
drawing,  and  nature  study.  Many  observers 
of  public  school  education  believe  that 
wasteful  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  for 
instance,  frequently  account  for  such  bad 
results  as  these  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondent.— The  Editors.] 
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Caring  for  the  Adult  Blind 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

May  I  correct  a  mistake  in  Miss  Mc- 
Cracken's  article  of  February  13,  where  she 
says,  in  telling  about  the  recently  inaugurated 
organization,  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  "  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  no 
public  provision  for  the  care  and  education 
of  persons  becoming  blind  late  in  life  had 
yet  been  made."  The  following  facts  should 
be  known.  In  1898  the  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  took  up  the  work  of  giving  free 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  industrial 
occupations  to  blind  adults  in  their  homes, 
reaching  some  fifty  cases. 

An  outcome  of  this  work  of  the  alumnae, 
and  of  the  persistent  agitation  of  the  subiect 
by  Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed,  himself  a  blind 
man,  was  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
of  1899  directed  the  Sute  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  "  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,^  and 
to  report  the  result  of  its  investigations, 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
proper,  to  the  next  General  Court." 

In  May,  1900,  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions were  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
which  appropriated  $1,000  "  to  make  a  begin- 
ning in  carr>'ing  out  the  recommendations 
of  tne  Board  of  Education  that  such  instruc- 
tion should  be  given." 

In  1901  the  State  appropriated  W,600  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  in  1902  and  1903S5,000. 

The  use  of  these  appropriations  may  be 
found  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  1902  and  1903,  ac- 
companying this  communication. 

Two  teachers  were  at  first  sent  out,  and 
later  two  more  were  added.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  they  have  visited  regularly 
in  more  than  half  a  hundred  cities  and  towns, 
have  taught  a  total  of  313  adults,  and  have 
traveled  103,080  miles. 

The  Perkins  Institute  loans  freely  its 
books  to  those  who  have  learned  to  read,  the 
State  paying  postage  or  expressage. 

For  some  nine  years  the  needlework  of 
blind  women  has  been  sold  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  Perkins  Institute,  thus  enabling  some 
blind  adults  to  earn  money. 

Rhode  Island  has  this  year  followed 
Massachusetts  in  providing  instruction  for 
adult  blind  at  their  homes.  *  * 

The    Need    of   Physicians    in    Missionary 

Work  Abroad 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

1  read  with  much  interest  your  comments 
on  the  value  of  medical  missions  in  the  issue 
of  March  12.  The  instances  you  give  of  the 
.  results  following  the  work  of  Christian  phy- 
sicians might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  not 
only  in  Turkey  or  Korea,  but  in  practically 
every  modern  mission  field.  The  service 
rendered  and  the  good  done  in  China,  for 
instance,  by  men  like  the  late  Dr.  Kerr,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Canton,  and  by 
Dr.  Boone,  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  in 


Shanghai,  are  beyond  all  calculation.  They 
have  done  a  vast  amount  in  opening  the  way 
for  the  Gospel.  In  some  respects  they  might 
be  called  the  miners  and  sappers  of  the  mis- 
sionary army.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  service 
which  is  sadly  undermanned,  as  the  brief 
account  you  gave  of  Dr.  Allen's  busy  life 
indicates.  It  o£Eers  opportunity  for  scores 
of  well-equipped  young  American  physicians 
to  make  decided  contributions  to  medical 
science,  as  well  as  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing and  aid  in  commending  the  Christian 
Gospel.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Meaical  Association  in  New  Orleans  a  few 
months  ago.  the  statement  was  made  by  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  country 
that  the  United  States  needs  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  new  medical  graduates  every 
year ;  while  the  medical  schools  are  turning 
out  ten  thousand  graduates  a  year.  Thus 
America  is  over-supplied  with  physicians, 
while  the  non-Christian  world  is  sadly  under- 
supplied.  In  China  to-day  there  is  out  one 
missionary  physician  for  each  1,500,000  of 
the  population. 

In  the  missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  China  we  need  additional  physicians,  both 
men  and  women,  in  Shanghai,  Wusih,  and 
Wuchang.  In  the  Philippines  we  need  at 
least  one  male  physician  for  interesting  pio- 
neer work  among  the  pagan  tribes  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  I  will 
supply  particulars  to  any  who  care  to  have 
them,  simply  premising  tnat  it  is  necessary 
that  those  who  receive  appointments  in  our 
missions  should  he  communicants  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  or  the  Church 
of  England.  John  W.  Wood, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Italian  Immigration 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  article  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Foulke 
on  "  Italian  Immigration,"  published  in  The 
Outlook  for  February  20,  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  comment.  While  I  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Foulke  in  believing  that  there  is 
much  good  in  Italian  immigrants,  I  cannot 
altogewer  accept  his  optimistic  conclusions. 
Three  points  call  for  comment.  First,  the 
fact  that  "  the  places  to  which  immigration 
comes  in  largest  quantities,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  and  some  of  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive parts  of  the  country  "  does  not  stp- 
pear  to  me  a  very  strong  argument  against 
the  further  judicious  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. It  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  tliat 
the  recent  large  immigration  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  has  been  a  potent  factor 
in  making  our  large  Northern  cities  pro- 
gressive. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Foulke  speaks  of  there 
beinp;  no  difficulty  in  assimilating  all  our 
immigrants  if  we  scatter  them  on  farms  and 
in  small  communities.  Much  is  being  writ- 
ten at  the  present  time  regarding  "  the 
solution  of  the  immigration  problem"  by 
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"scattering  our  immigrants  "  over  the  coun- 
try districts.  Man^  persons  seem  to  believe 
that  this  distribution  can  be  accomplished 
without  expense  and  without  difficulty,  and 
that  it  presents  an  easy,  satisfactory,  and 
complete  solution  of  all  the  problems  which 
^ow  out  of  the  one  great  problem  of  foreign 
immigration.  On  tnis  point  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  "  Chari- 
ties" (February  6):  "If  these  people  [i^^ 
the  population  in  the  foreign  quarters  of 
our  large  Northern  cities]  could  be  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  the  evil  effects  of 
their  crowding  into  particular  sections  would 
be  diminished,  but  no  one  can  suggest  any 
practicable  scheme  for  doing  this  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  be  usefuj,  even  with 
enormous  expense.  .  .  .  What  is  more,  the 
various  States,  when  asked  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion what  nationalities  of  immigrants  they 
desired,  in  only  two  cases  expressed  any 
desire  for  Slav,  Latin,  Asiatic,  or  Jewish 
settlers,  and  both  of  these  cases  related  to 
Italian  farmers,  with  money,  intending  to 
become  permanent  residents.  It  should  be 
noted  that  few  Italian  farmers,  with  money, 
intending  t>ennanent  settlement,  come  here. 
In  his  last  annual  report  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  strongly  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  in- 
formation, through  which  immigrants  may 
be  directed  to  the  States  where  they  are 
most  needed,  so  that  the  present  congestion 
may  be  relieved.  There  are,  however,  two 
sides  to  this  matter  of  distribution.  The 
easier  we  make  it  for  every  undesirable  im- 
migrant to  find  work— and  it  is  chiefly  the 
undesirable  ones  that  are  crowded  into  our 
cities — the  more  we  shall  induce  others  to 
come ;  and,  furthermore,  the  more  we  scatter 
our  recent  immigrants,  the  more  widely  do 
we  spread  the  evils  which  result  from  expos- 
ing our  own  people  to  competition  with  the 
lower  classes  of  foreigners.  President  Roose- 
velt, in  his  Message  to  Congress  last  Decem- 
ber, noted  the  need  of  distributing  the  desira- 
ble immigrants  throughout  the  country,  and 
of  keeping  out  the  undesirable  ones  alto- 
gether. Most  writers  on  this  question  have 
emphasized  the  need  of  scattering  the  un- 
desirable, who,  as  President  Roosevelt  points 
out,  should  not  be  admitted  at  all."  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  South 
Carolina,  in  which,  according  to  a  competent 
authority,  there  is  "  a  more  general  desire  for 
more  white  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
with  their  hands"  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  has  instructed  its  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  in  securing  immigrants,  to 
confine  his  activities  to  "  white  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  citizens  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Switzerland,  France,  and  all  other  for- 
eigners of  Saxon  origin." 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Foulke  is  distinctly  giving  a 
wrong  impres.sion  when  he  says  of  the  Ital- 
ians who  are  now  coming  here  in  such  large 
numbers  that  they  are  "industrious,  endur- 
ing, and  constitute  the  most  adventurous 
part  of  the  population  of  1  taly."    It  has  been 


shown  by  an  agent  of  the  Treasury  Depart* 
ment  during  the  past  summer  that  mucn  of 
our  present  immigration  is  stimulated  to 
leave  home  by  the  steamship  agents,  and  is 
therefore  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  pioneer  immigration  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Still  more  recently,  one  who  has  been  study- 
ing Italian  emigration  in  Italy  tells  us  that 
we  are  receiving  large  numbers  of  Italian 
criminals,  because  the  chiefs  of  police,  who 
know  the  history  of  every  man  within  their 
jurisdiction,  create  good  records  for  them- 
selves with  their  superiors  by  making  it  easy 
for  the  criminals  in  their  districts  to  leave 
home  and  come  to  the  United  States.  "  En- 
during" and"  adventurous"  these  criminals 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Foulke  holds,  but  we  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  endurance  nor  that  kind 
of  adventurous  spirit. 

All  Americans,  whether  they  believe  in  a 
further  restriction  of  immigration  or  not, 
must  heartily  approve  of  such  admirable 
work  as  is  being  done  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants  in  New 
York  (see  The  Outlook  for  April  16)  and  by 
the  similar  society  in  Boston.  This  work  is 
carried  on  wisely,  effectively,  and  along  ra- 
tional lines.  It  helps  to  lessen  the  evils 
which  result  from  our  enormous  immigra- 
tion by  distributing  some  of  our  Italian  im- 
migrants, by  helping  them  to  assinr.ilate  with 
us,  and  by  spreading  information  in  Italy 
which  may  tend  to  keep  at  home  some  per- 
sons who  might  otherwise  be  induced  to 
emigrate  without  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  conditions  in  this  country.  But  there 
are  many  persons  who  believe  that,  in  spite 
of  all  that  the  immigrant  aid  societies  of 
whatever  nature  may  be  able  to  do,  we  can- 
not properly  assimilate  so  large  a  body  of 
immigrants  as  we  are  now  receiving  every 
year.  We  feel,  with  the  late  General  F.  A. 
Walker,  that  "  that  man  must  be  a  .senti- 
mentalist and  an  optimist  beyond  all  bounds 
of  reason  who  believes  that  we  can  take 
such  a  load  upon  the  National  stomach 
without  a  failure  of  assimilation,  and  with- 
out ^eat  danger  to  the  health  and  life  of  the 
Nation."  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Boston,  "with  an  immigration  as  unre- 
strained as  at  present,  we  can  have  little 
hope  of  permanent  gain  in  the  struggle  for 
uplifting  the  poor  people  of  our  cities,  since 
newcomers  are  always  at  hand,  ignorant  of 
American  standards."  Hence  the  general 
desire  for  a  further  judicious  restriction  of 
immigration.  The  Italian  Immigrant  Aid 
Society  deserves  heart)-  support,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  its  work  and  that  of  all  of  our 

Chilanthropic  and  charitable  societies  could 
e  more  effectively  done  if  the  number  of 
annually  arriving  immigrants  were  smaller. 
The  excellent  editorial  on  "The  Making  of 
Americans"  in  The  Outlook  for  August  21^ 
1903,  exactly  expresses  the  present  writer's 
convictions  on  this  subject. 

Robert  De  C.  Warp. 

Harvard  I'niversity, 
Canit>ridge,  Massa«t>ui«tt4, 
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/  The  advance  of  last  week 

/  "^XiXir  ™»«1«  ^^"  **»e  Japanese 
strategy,  in  its  broad  fea- 
tures. The  successive  steps  in  the  ad- 
vance have  been  the  well-planned  and 
orderly  development  of  a  masterly  war 
policy.  These  steps  included,  first,  pre- 
dominance on  the  sea  and  the  coast,  and 
consequent  safety  of  transportation  to 
different  points;  secondly,  the  naarch 
through  northern  Korea  to  the  Yalu; 
third,  the  crossing  of  the  Yalu  and  the 
driving  back  of  the  Russians  from  their 
first  position ;  fourth,  the  " bottling  up" 
of  Port  Arthur's  egress  to  the  sea ;  and, 
finally,  the  investment  of  Port  Arthur  by 
a  second  army,  and  the  control  of  the 
railway  leading  toward  Mukden,  and  of 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  This  strategic 
plan  is  almost  exactly  that  carried  out 
,  by  Japan  in  her  war  with  China — so 
that  the  Japanese  are  on  familiaf  ground, 
I  while  Russia  not  unnaturally  expected  a 
'  totally-^Merent  campaign.  With  these 
steps  securely  taken,  the  Japanese  will 
now  undoubtedly  support  their  two  main 
lines  of  advance  and  press  back  the 
Russians  from  the  two  directions  toward 
Mukden.  It  has  become  evident  that 
the  Russian  forces  south  of  Harbin  are 
not  so  large  as  had  been  supposed,  and 
that  Russian  policy  did  not  include  the 
design  to  withstand  the  Japanese  near 
the  coast  line.  The  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  at  the  Yalu,  which  was  de- 
scribed last  week,  and  which  time  shows 
to  have  been  even  more  complete  than 
was  at  first  supposed,  was  due  either  to 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  general  in 
immediate  command  ignored  this  gen- 
eral policy  of  gradual  withdrawal,  or,  as 
appears  more  likely,  that  he  allowed  the 
Japanese  by  their  rapid  movements  to 
place  him  in  such  a  position  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  in  force  or  surrender. 
The  later  reports  of  the  engagements 
show  that  the  fighting  was  of  the  fiercest. 
The  Russians  admit  a  loss   of  about 


twenty-four  hundred  ofScers  and  men, 
and  the  Japanese  place  the  Russian  loss 
at  least  one-third  higher  than  this.  The 
Russian  loss  was  increased  by  a  lament- 
able error  through  which  one  body  of 
Russians  fired  on  another.  The  Japan- 
ese also  had  heavy  losses,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  but  they  completely  carried 
out  their  plans,  drove  the  Russians  back 
in  disorder,  captured  thirty  or  forty  guns, 
seized  the  town  of  Antung,  which  was  in 
whole  or  in  part  burned  by  the  retreat- 
ing Russians,  and  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
honors  of  a  great  victory,  while  the  Rus- 
sian General  Zassalitch  can  only  describe 
the  affair  as  a  "grievous  but  glorious 
battle."  General  Kuroki  after  this  victory 
gave  hiis  enemy  no  rest,  but  pressed  for- 
ward immediately  and  occupied  the  im- 
portant point  of  Fenwangcheng  on  May 
6,  apparently  meeting  little  resistance, 
although  this  had  been  regarded  as  the 
second  Russian  line  of  defense.  Even 
beyond  Fenwangcheng  the  Japanese  are 
now  pushing.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
map,  the  Russian  line  of  withdrawal  is 
on  the  road  to  Liaoyang,  where  the  high- 
road meets  the  railway  from  Port  Arthur 
to  Mukden.  How  far  the  Russians  will 
withdraw  is  of  course  not  known  to  any 
one  but  themselves,  but  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  General  Kuropatkin 
has  selected  some  strong  position  where 
be  will  ultimately  strive  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Japan's  advance.  A  remark  made  by 
the  Japanese  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
is  of  great  significance.  He  said,  in 
effect,  that  it  will  probably  be  found 
for  the  present  that,  where  the  armies 
meet,  the  Japanese  are  in  superior  num- 
bers. No  doubt  the  Siberian  Railway  is 
bringing  Russian  troops  as  fast  as  is 
conceivably  possible;  yet  the  question 
remains  whether  Russia's  total  force  in 
the  field  can  be  made  large  enough  to 
resist  the  Japanese  advance ;  the  fact 
that  not  only  men  and  arms,  but  to  a 
large  extent    provisions    and   supplies 
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must  be  carried  in  constantly  increasing 
quantities  over  a  single-track  railroad 
makes  the  Russian  transportation  prob- 
lem a  serious  one. 


By  sea  and  by  land  the 

The  InvMtmeDt  of     t-^^«^o«    u-..^  «..»   ^tt 

Port  Arthur  Japanese  have  cut  off 
Port  Arthur  from  all 
communication  with  the  Russian  army, 
unless  possibly  by  wireless  telegraphy. 
The  latest  attempt  to  blockade  the 
entrance  to  Port  Arthur  (that  of  May  2) 
was  the  most  desperate  and  on  the 
largest  scale  of  any  of  many  desperate 
efforts.  There  were  about  a  dozen  Jap- 
anese stone-laden  vessels  employed. 
These  were  accompanied  by  a  torpedo 
flotilla  and  backed  by  Admiral  Togo's 
squadron.  The  fire  poured  in  upon  the 
assailants  by  the  shore  batteries  was 
tremendous,  and  the  Japanese  suffered 
considerable  loss.  Some  of  the  vessels 
intended  to  bkx:k  the  harbor  went  astray; 


but  the  Tokyo  dispatches  confidently 
claim  that  the  channel  is  now  blocked, 
and  that  none  but  small  boats  can  pass  in 
or  out  The  Russians  deny  this,  but  the 
indications  are  that  the  work  has  at  last 
been  done.  Immediately  following  this 
came  the  long-expected  landing  of  the 
second  great  division  of  the  Japanese 
army.  From  some  base — very  likely 
the  Elliott  Islands — the  Japanese  sud- 
denly moved  a  large  fleet  of  transports 
to  the  Liaoyang  Peninsula  and  disem- 
barked, with  little  resistance  apparently, 
at  three  points  at  least;  one  force  landed 
at  Pitsuwo,  another  near  Cape  Terminal, 
a  little  to  the  south,  and  still  another  on 
Kinchow  Bay.  This  last  point  of  dis- 
embarkation is  on  the  very  narrow  arm 
connecting  Port  Arthur  with  the  main 
peninsula,  and  the  position  the  Japanese 
occupy  there  is  commanding  and  con- 
clusive as  regards  the  investment  of  Fort 
Arthur.  Admiral  Alexiev  and  Grand 
Duke  Boris  were  barely  able  to  escape 
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before  the  Japanese  arrived.  In  all,  per- 
haps 30,000  Japanese  troops  landed. 
Whether  the  garrison  at  Port  Arthur, 
said  to  be  something  under  t6n  thousand 
men,  excluding  the  o£Bcers  and  men  of 
the  fleet,  who  about  equal  the  same ' 
-  number,  will  successfully  resbt  the  Jap- 
anese remains  to  be  seen ;  and  it  is 
also  a  question  whether  the  Japanese 
will  attempt  to  take  Port  Arthur  by 
storm,  or  whether  they  will  be  satisfied 
to  make  useless  such  a  large  body  of 
Russians,  and  will  leave  Port  Arthur  to 
exhaust  its  provisions  while  pressing 
northward  on  the  railway.  There  are 
rumors  also  of  Japanese  landing  at  Ta- 
kusha,  which  is  midway  between  the  two 
main  positions  of  the  Japanese  army. 
Of  very  great  importance  and  signifi- 
cance is  the  evident  intention  of  Rus- 
sia to  abandon  Niuchuang — one  more 
indication  that  the  Russian  policy  at 
present  is  one  of  gradual  withdrawal  and 
the  strengthening  of  its  forces. 


B.n.vo!.nt  Neutrmiity  An  important  and  im- 
mediate consequence 
of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  that  has  hith- 
erto escaped  notice  is  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  letter  from  Japan.  While  the 
energies  of  the  entire  people  are  con- 
centrated on  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
they  are  diverted  from  vital  interests 
not  immediately  connected  with  that 
The  Red  Cross  treasury  is  well  supplied, 
but  schools,  asylums,  and  churches  are 
stinted.  An  orphan  asylum  is  men- 
tioned, with  260  inmates,  and  applicants 
every  week,  but  its  former  steady  flow 
of  gifts  from  Japanese  has  almost  ceased. 
Mills,  says  the  writer,  are  shutting  down, 
prices  are  going  up,  gaunt  poverty  will 
soon  be  apparent.  Americans  have  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  that  for  the  benefit  of  both  comba- 
tants. It  is  quite  as  important  to  be- 
friend other  philanthropic  branches  of 
work  that  are  certain  to  suffer  if  relief 
funds  are  not  generously  contributed 
from  abroad.  While  this  is  a  critical 
period  for  all  kinds  of  missionary  work, 
it  is  also  the  psychological  moment  for 
its  active  reinforcement  and  for  enlist- 
ing the  gratitude  of  a  people  now  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  evidences  of  sym- 


pathy. "While  Japan  is  formally  classed 
as  pagan,  it  is  practically  conformable  in 
many  ways  to  Christianity.  Practical 
Christianity  exhibited  in  present  aid  to 
the  Christian  institutions  now  growing 
up  there  cannot  fail  to  make  its  lasting 
mark. 

In  American  poli- 

IlliooU  and  Indiana        .•   „  _„4.u:_'~  :-  -« 

in  tht  Political  campaicn  t'^s  nothing  IS  ac- 
cepted as  certain 
until  the  votes  are  counted,  and  that  is 
why  a  movement  has  been  under  way  to 
make  Speaker  Cannon  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  although  he 
has  declared  with  great  positiveness  that 
he  will  not  accept.  Mr.  Cannon  is  being 
urged  for  the  Vice-Presidency  against 
his  will,  not  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
weak  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  be- 
cause he  might  develop  weakness,  and 
Mr.  Cannon  has  rugged  qualities  which 
compel  an  admiration  from  Western 
farmers  aiid  business  men  of  which  he 
cannot  be  deprived.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  his  name  for  the  nomination 
until  it  began  to  appear  to  Republican 
leaders  that  a  conservative  and  revivi- 
fied Democracy  might  be  in  control  at 
St.  Louis,  and  would  probably  make 
its  fight  in  and  around  New  York  State 
and  in  the  Middle  West.  Circumstances 
seem  to  have  forced  this  choice  of  battle- 
ground on  them.  They  must  win  the 
election  in  these  sections  or  not  at  all. 
In  National  elections  there  have  been 
many  sudden  and  decisive  swings  in 
public  sentiment.  Early  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1864  the  Republicans  were  in 
despair  at  the  prospect  of  Lincoln's 
threatened  defeat,  yet  his  opponent, 
General  McClellan,  carried  only  the 
three  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Kentucky.  Many  persons  believe 
that  Blaine  would  have  been  President  if 
the  election  of  1884  had  been  held  some 
ten  days  earlier.  No  supporter  of  McKin- 
ley  and  the  gold  standard  rested  easily  in 
1896  and  1900  until  the  returns  came  in. 
So  the  Republicans  are  taking  no  chances, 
and  are  preparing  to  meet  the  new 
Democratic  alignment  by  endeavoring 
to  reinforce  Roosevelt  by  Cannon.  The 
electoral  college  now  consists  of  475 
members.  The  candidate  that  wins 
roust  have  239  votes.    Th?  Deipocratiq 
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candidate  is  practically  certain  to  carry 
the  "  solid  South,"  to  which  Maryland 
must  be  added,  which  will  give  him  159 
votes  to  start  with.  He  must  obtain  80 
votes  elsewhere.  New  England  and 
the  Eastern  States  have  been  voting 
for  Republican  candidates  and  policies 
for  many  years.  The  Middle  West 
has  been  in  the  Republican  column 
since  1894.  The  far  Western  States, 
except  Nevada,  have  been  swinging 
slowly  but  surely  away  from  Democ- 
racy, and  Roosevelt's  is  a  name  to 
conjure  with  beyond  the  Missouri. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  scarcely  fighting- 
ground  for  any  Democrat  because  of 
the  prosperity  it  has  enjoyed  through 
expansion.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
let  us  assume  that  the  selected  battle- 
ground of  the  Democratic  party  is  all 
doubtful.  But  New  York  went  Repub- 
lican in  the  last  State  election  by  only 
8,800,  as  against  111,000  for  the  same 
candidate  in  1900;  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  are  expected  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  be  influenced  by  the  local  influ- 
ence of  New  York,  and  West  Virginia 
is  believed  to  be  doubtful.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  furnish 
58  electoral  votes.  If  all  three  States 
were  carried  by  the  Democrats  and 
Nevada  was  added  to  the  Democratic 
column,  they  would  still  lack  29  votes. 
Add  Illinois  and  they  would  still  lack  2 
votes.  Thus  it  would  become  necessary 
for  them  to  carry  either  West  Virginia  or 
Indiana,  or  break  into  one  of  the  Moun- 
tain States  to  reach  the  required  239. 
Only  landslide  conditions  could  do  all 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Repub- 
licans should  lose  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia,  they 
could  still  carry  the  election  if  they  held 
their  own  elsewhere  and  saved  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  This  will  serve  to  show 
how  the  balance  of  political  power  under 
the  new  apportionment  has  slipped  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  Furthermore,  the 
Republicans  could  lose  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana,  and  still  win  if  they 
carried  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
West  Virginia,  which  would  swell  their 
total  to  241,  two  more  than  necessary. 
Such  are  the  figurings  on  the  election 
of  astute  politicians,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  which  make  the  former 


very  much  in  earnest  to  capture  New 
York  State  as  absolutely  essential  to 
Democratic  success,  and  the  latter 
equally  in  earnest  to  secure  Indiana  and 
Illinois  to  avoid  the  peril  evidently 
involved  in  the  possible  loss  of  New 
York  State. 


It   is    perfectly  well 

The  Weitern  Union      i,.,^...-   tk»t   »i,«   »..«. 

•od  the  Pooi-Rooms  't"©*"  "*^^  '"e  gam- 
bling establishments 
called  pool-rooms  depend  for  their  exist- 
ence upon  being  supplied  with  their 
news  from  the  race-track  by  telegraph 
or  telephone  companies.  If  these  com- 
panies should  refuse  to  supply  the 
race- track  news,  the  pool-rooms  would 
have  to  go  out  of  business ;  but  both 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are 
public  service  corporations  and  are 
required  by  law  to  supply  their  service 
without  making  arbitrary  distinctions. 
No  one  has  suggested  holding  these 
companies  responsible  for  being  the 
transmitters  of  such  messages,  any  more 
than  for  unwittingly  transmitting  a  mes- 
sage which  might  lead  to  a  murder  or 
other  crime.  The  City  Club  of  New 
York,  however,  has  made  an  investiga- 
tion which  has  resulted  in  the  charge 
that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany is  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the 
pool-rooms  in  New  York  City  as  to  be 
virtually  if  not  legally  an  accomplice  in 
their  crime.  A  committee  of  the  City 
Club  instructed  two  men  to  go  to  the 
telegraph  company's  office  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  arranging  for  pool- 
room service.  Captain  Norton  Goddard, 
whose  services  in  the  suppression  of  the 
policy  swindle  have  justly  brought  him 
honor,  has  reported  to  the  City  Club  the 
experiences  of  these  men.  He  says  that 
they  clearly  announced  their  intention 
to  the  officials  of  the  telegraph  company, 
and  relates  in  detail  the  conversations 
carried  on  between  the  men  and  various 
officials.  He  reports  that  after  two  con- 
ferences it  was  arranged  that  the  telegraph 
company  should  put  in  the  wires  incon- 
spicuously, and  furnish  an  operator  who 
had  had  large  experience  in  pool-rooms 
and  who  would  be  paid  by  the  professed 
owners  of  the  pool-room.  This  is  Cap- 
tain Goddard's  own  summary  of  the 
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arrangement  made  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany: 

Now,  vary  briefly  recapitulated,  the  facts 
are,  that  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, important  enough  to  occupy  large 
offices  and  suites  of  offices  in  the  Western 
Union  Building,  contracted  with  two  parties, 
unlcnown  to  them,  to  furnish  racing  news  to 
a  pool-room  at  a  price  higher  than  they 
charge  for  similar  service  not  connecied 
with  pool-rooms  or  other  illegal  resorts — 
that  these  same  officials  confirmed  this  same 
contract  in  conversation  with  a  third  person, 
also  entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  promised 
to  supply  as  an  operator  a  man  who  was 
"fly,"  who  had  a  large  experience  in  pool- 
rooms, who  knew  the  ropes,  and  who  knew 
enough  to  climb  out  of  a  window  when 
trouble  came ;  and  they  actually  carried  out 
their  agreement  by  putting  the  wires  into 
306  Madison  Avenue  on  Friday,  April  15, 
and  the  man  who  did  the  work  at  306  ex- 
plained that  he  put  the  wires  down  the  chim- 
ney so  that  they  would  be  less  conspicuous. 

The  Outlook  has  not  commented  on  this 
incident  heretofore  because  it  preferred 
to  wait  until  the  other  side  was  stated 
by  the  telegraph  company.  President 
Clowry  has  made  such  a  statement. 
Briefly,  it  is  that  the  Western  Union  has 
furnished  to  newspapers,  hotels,  clubs, 
brokers'  offices,  and,  in  short,  to  any  one 
who  has  demanded  the  service,  news  of 
horse  races,  boat  races,  bicycle  races, 
baseball  games,  and  all  such  events, 
without  attempting  to  be  a  "  censor  of 
public  or  private  morals;"  that  the 
empk>yees  of  the  company  have  refused 
to  receive  messages  "  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  for  obviously  immoral 
purposes,"  although  in  certain  cases,  one 
of  which  he  cites,  the  company  was  held 
liable  for  such  refusal.  He  further 
states: 

Whenever  those  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  will  furnish  this  company 
in  writing  with  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  keeping  unlawful  pool-rooms, 
and  specify  the  places  where  the  pool-rooms 
are  located,  and  state  that  they  have  decided 
to  take  action  to  close  them  up,  if  they  re- 
quest the  telegraph  company  to  cease  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  to  such  places, 
we  will  promptly  comply  with  such  request, 
even  though  the  public  authorities  should 
prove  to  be  mistaken  and  the  telegraph 
company  thereby  should  be  involved  in  liti- 
gation and  liability. 

If  there  has  been  a  denial  of  the  facts 
alleged  by  Captain  Goddard  regarding 
the  specific  arrangements  for  establish- 
ing news  service  with  the  pool-room  by  a 


wire  secretly  laid  by  an  operator  specially 
experienced  in  pool-room  service,  and 
at  a  special  price,  we  have  not  seen  it 
made. 

« 

The  statement  of  Presi- 
"^'in^J""'    dent    Clowry   will    con- 

vince  no  one  who  can 
think  dearly,  and  will  satisfy  no  one  who 
has  ordinary  moral  instincts.  He  has 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  meet  the 
issue.  No  one  of  intelligence  asks  that 
the  Western  Union  be  a  "  censor  of 
public  and  private  morals."  But  the 
people  of  a  self-governing  community 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  every  public 
service  corporation  will  refuse  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  anybody  to 
break  the  laws  which  they  have  made. 
It  does  not  concern  that  public  corpora- 
tion one  whit  whether  those  laws  satisfy 
the  comfoi  table  consciences  of  the  offi- 
cials of  that  corporation  or  not  Presi- 
dent Clowry  has  likened  the  telegraph 
company  to  a  railroad.  "  If  a  railroad 
knows  that  a  murderer  is  contemplating 
a  trip  from  one  city  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  a  crime,  it  cannot 
refuse  to  carry  him  if  he  buys  a  ticket" 
The  "  Evening  Post,"  of  New  York,  has 
well  said,  in  reply  to  this  supposed  par- 
allel, that  if  a  railroad  furnishes  a  Bur- 
glars' Special,  standing  ready  with  steam 
up,  where  it  will  not  attract  attention, 
with  an  engineer  who  is  expert  in  getting 
safe-blowers  out -of  the  way  of  the  police, 
and  furnishes  this  train  at  a  special 
price,  the  railroad  certainly  would  be 
held  responsible,  and  its  president  would 
be  counted  crazy  if  he  put  forth  any 
statement  apologizing  for  refusal  to 
furnish  such  a  train  and  to  notify  the 
police.  The  willingness  of  President 
Clowry  to  comply  with  any  directions 
for  the  withholding  of  service  from  pool- 
rooms which  may  be  given  to  him  by 
the  police  is,  unfortunately,  character- 
istic of  that  patronizing  attitude  which 
is  too  frequently  assumed  by  corpora- 
tions toward  the  Government  This  is 
very  different  from  the  position  of  a  cer- 
tain telephone  company  which  has  in- 
formed the  police  of  its  suspicions  con- 
cerning a  certain  place,  and  has  asked 
from  the  police  an  order  authorizing  the 
company  to  withdraw  its  service.   If  Pres- 
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ident  dowry's  company  is  making  any 
such  arrangements  as  tiiat  described  by 
Captain  Goddard,  it  needs  no  information 
from  the  police  authorities,  and  it  must 
know  that  people  of  no  extraordinary 
intelligence  are  well  aware  that  it  needs 
none.  Such  an  attitude  as  that  assumed 
by  President  dowry,  in  the  face  of  such 
specific  allegations  as  those  made  by 
Captain  Goddard  before  the  City  dub, 
and  forwarded  by  the  City  Club  to  every 
Director  of  the  Western  Union,  does 
more  than  any  possible  Socialistic  prop- 
aganda could  do  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  the  time  when  the  telegraph,  like  the 
mails,  will  be  under  Government  con- 
trol. When  that  time  comes,  the  tele- 
graph, no  more  than  it  is  now,  no  more 
than  the  mails,  which  are  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  will  be  a  "  censor  of 
public  and  private  morals,"  but  it  will 
not  be  an  instrument  which  may  be  used 
by  special  and  deliberate  agreement  for 
the  violation  of  law. 


The  Louisiana  Purchase 
"""•.^f 'J*'*  •''*''  Exposition  was  formally 

opened  on  the  last  day 
of  April  with  impressive  ceremonies 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  throng  of 
people.  Among  the  addresses  the  most 
notable  was  that  made  by  Secretary 
Taft,  as  the  personal  representative  of 
President  Roosevelt ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  Secretary  Taft,  in  speaking  of  the 
great  historical  events  commemorated 
by  this  world's  exposition,  should  refer  to 
the  new  and  different  kind  of  expansion 
lately  entered  into  by  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Taft  declared  that  this  Far  Eastern 
expansion  did  in  fact  involve  other  and 
different  problems  from  those  presented 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  added : 

They  have  been  forced  upon  us  without 
our  seeking,  and  they  must  be  solved  with 
the  same  high  sense  of  duty,  the  same  fear- 
lessness and  courage,  with  which  our  ances- 
tors met  the  very  startling  problems  that 
were  presented  by  the  addition  of  this  wide 
expanse  of  territory  of  Louisiana.  That 
they  may  not  and  probably  will  not  be  solved 
by  conferring  Statehood  upon  the  new  terri- 
tory is  probable.  Augurs  of  ill  and  ruin  to 
follow  from  the  experience  and  solution  of 
the  problem  are  not  wanting,  but  they  never 
have  been  wanting  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  they  never  have  been  allowed 
to  control  the  fearless  grappling  of  new 
problems  by  Americans. 


A  striking  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 
sung  by  a  large  chorus,  was  received 
with  sympathetic  interest,  and  is  indeed 
a  hymn  well  worth  reading  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  country.  The  actual 
as  well  as  the  typical  opening  of  the 
Exposition  was  accomplished  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  through  an  electric  cir- 
cuit by  means  of  which,  at  his  touch  in 
Washington,  the  forty  thousand  horse- 
power of  machinery  was  put  in  motion. 
Perhaps  the  event  in  which  the  crowds 
present  at  the  ceremonies  showed  most 
positive  interest  was  the  starting  of  the 
great  cascades  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
These  cascades  form  the  most  individual 
feature  of  the  Exposition,  and  in  extent 
and  beauty  have  never  been  equaled. 
The  immensity  of  the  plan  for  this 
world's  fair  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  grounds  include  1,240  acres  of 
area,  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide, 
while  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  embraced 
.  hardly  half  this  amount  of  ground.  The 
present  Exposition  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  under  roof,  while  the  build- 
ings at  Chicago  covered  only  eighty-two 
acres.  The  entire  cost  of  the  St  Louis 
Exposition  up  to  date  has  been  some- 
thing like  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  At 
the  date  of  opening  the  main  buildings 
were  completed ;  and  so  far  as  construc- 
tion goes,  the  Exposition  was  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  As  is  always  the  case,  the 
exhibits  were  not  in  place  as  generally 
as  might  be  hoped ;  but  from  the  day  on 
which  the  ceremonies  took  place  to  this 
time,  there  have  arrived  constantly  in 
St.  Louis  hundreds  of  trains  loaded  with 
exhibits,  and  the  work  of  installing  them 
is  going  rapidly  on.  Probably  this  new 
and  greatest  World's  Fair  will  be  at  its 
best  by  the  end  of  this  month.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  reports  that  the  St. 
Louis  hotels  are  asking  exorbitant  rates 
will  not  be  confirmed ;  to  do  so  would 
in  the  end  prove  a  short-sighted  policy. 

The  New  South  ^he  n^ost  significant  fact 
brought  out  by  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South  recently  held  in  Birmingham, 
and  upon  which  comment  was  made  in 
these  columns  last  week,  is  the  growing 
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and,  in  many  localities,  enthusiastic 
faith  in  universal  education  for  the 
Southern  people.  The  Old  South  as  a 
whole  had  no  public-school  system.  Its 
social  organization  was  distinctly  aristo- 
cratic; it  did  not  contain  more  fami- 
lies of  social  and  educational  opportu- 
nity than  the  North,  but  those  families 
constituted  a  governing  class  up  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  Since  the  end  of  the 
so-called  Reconstruction  period  the  most 
important  fact  in  the  development  of  the 
South  has  been  the  coming  to  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  middle  classes  and 
their  rise  into  power.  This  movement 
would  have  taken  place  sooner  or  later 
under  any  conditions;  it  would  have 
taken  place  eventually  had  the  Southern 
Confederacy  been  established ;  for  on 
this  continent,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
American  institutions,  no  aristocracy 
could  permanently  have  kept  political 
power  in  its  hands.  With  the  advent 
of  democracy  has  come  the  conviction 
that  education  must  be  universal  in  order 
that  citizens  may  have  training  for  their 
duties ;  and  the  South  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  illiteracy  is  far  too  prevalent 
and  that  education  is  too  inadequately 
equipped  for  the  burdens  that  are  being 
thrown  upon  it  and  are  to  be  thrown 
upon  it  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
leaders  of  the  new  educational  movement 
are  Southern  men  who  represent  both 
the  old  and  the  new  order;  men  like 
Chancellor  Hill,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  who  stand  for  the  best  traditions 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  a  large 
f^oup  of  young  men  who  have  come  to  the 
front  in  recent  years — men  who,  while 
they  remain  true  to  the  best  ideals  of 
the  Old  South,  are  alive  to  the  demands 
of  the  present,  have  largely  escaped  the 
limitations  of  sectional  view,  and  are  the 
enthusiastic  leaders  of  a  movement  for 
the  liberation  of  the  South  through 
superior  education.  It  was  this  great 
movement  in  the  South — one  of  the 
most  significant  movements  of  the  day 
in  the  United  States — which  found  ex- 
pression at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  not 
only  in  the  speeches  of  prominent  South- 
ern and  Northern  men,  but  also  in  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  great  and 
deeply  interested  audiences  which  filled 
the  place  of  meeting. 


Points  of  Acnomeot 


The  speeches  of  both 
Northern  and  South- 
em  men  were  notable  for  their  frank- 
ness, for  the  absence  of  partisanship,  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  sectional  feeling. 
The  speakers  did  not  always  agree,  but 
they  looked  each  other  in  the  face,  gained 
common  respect  for  one  another's  mo- 
tives, and  struck  hands  in  a  common 
devotion  to  a  common  cause.  Bishop 
Galloway,  whose  speech  was  briefly 
reported  last  week,  declared  that  the 
negro  question  was  one  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  South  from  the  indus- 
trial point  of  view,  and  formulated  what 
he  regarded  as  certain  things  upon  which 
Southern  men  are  now  agreed : 

First — In  the  South  there  never  will  be 
any  social  mingling  of  the  races.  Whether 
it  be  prejudice  or  pride  of  race,  there  is  a 
middle  wall  oi  partition  which  will  not  be 
broken  down. 

Second — They  will  worship  in  separate 
churches  and  be  educated  in  separate  schools. 
This  is  alike  desired  by  both  races,  and  is 
for  the  good  of  each. 

Third— The  political  power  of  this  section 
will  remain  in  present  hands.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  intelligence  and  wealth  will  and 
should  control  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental affairs. 

Fourth — The  great  body  of  the  negroes 
are  here  to  stay.  Their  coerced  coloniza- 
tion would  be  a  crime,  and  their  deportation 
a  physical  impossibility.  And  the  white 
people  are  less  anxious  for  them  to  go  than 
they  are  to  leave.  They  are  natives  and  i\ot 
intruders. 

With  these  positions  the  North  is  stead- 
ily coming  into  greater  sympathy,  as  it 
has  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  race  matter  is  one  which,  so  far  as 
it  affects  Southern  States,  must  be  settled 
by  Southern  men,  and  with  increasing 
confidence  that  it  will  be  settled  right 
by  Southern  men.  The  matters  of  chief 
concern  before  the  Conference  were 
local  taxation,  the  necessity  for  better 
school-houses,  longer  terms  of  school 
work,  and  improvied  teaching.  The 
question  of  National  aid  for  education, 
while  it  was  suggested,  was  not  empha- 
sized, and  the  Conference  did  not  put 
itself  on  record  on  the  matter.  Nothing 
could  better  serve  the  process  of  inter- 
pretation between  the  sections,  now  so 
rapidly  going  on,  than  such  conferences 
as  that  held  in  Birmingham.  Every 
such  conference  helps  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  demagogue,  North    and 
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South,  whose  capital  in  stock  is  the 
awakening  of  sectional  prejudices,  and 
whose  disappearance  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ought  to  be  witnessed  within 
a  measurable  period  of  time. 


There  was  a  distinct 
M^d^'IX..    atmosphere  of  hopeful- 

ness  and  efficiency  in 
the  sessions  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  just 
held  in  Chicago,  although  there  was  no 
disposition  to  ignore  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  the  path  of  those  interested 
in  rescuing  our  cities  from  present  con- 
ditions and  establishing  them  upon  a 
higher  and  more  efficient  basis.  The 
compact  and  interesting  annual  review 
by  Secretary  Woodruflf,  while  outlining 
the  disclosures,  investigations,  and  in- 
dictments of  the  year,  brought  out  in 
full  relief  the  extent  and  power  of  the 
forces  making  for  improvement.  He 
referred  to  the  New  Voters'  Festival 
established  in  Boston  to  impress  upon 
those  about  to  exercise  the  suffrage  for 
the  first  time  the  solemn  significance  of 
their  duty.  The  work  of  juvenile  city 
leagues  aiming  to  inculcate  habits  of  civic 
cleanliness  and  a  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  the  broadeninginterestof  business 
men  and  the  unceasing  activity  of  busi- 
ness bodies  in  municipal  affairs,  and  the 
interest  of  city  officials  themselves,  were 
described  at  length  as  ground  for  the 
belief  that  substantial  progress  was  being 
made.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
forward  steps  undertaken  were  those  to 
co-ordinate  university  and  collegiate 
instruction  in  municipal  government, 
and  to  investigate  the  subject  of  munici- 
pal taxation.  The  need  of  the  former 
was  outlined  in  Professor  Rowe's  paper, 
and  the  latter  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lawson 
Purdy. 


Dr.  Rowe  described  the 
«d'^b"^A£l^    average  college  man's 

attitude  toward  public 
affairs.  The  charge  has  been  made  and 
industriously  circulated  that  the  college 
graduate  is  an  essentially  negative  factor 
in  the  life  of  our  American  communities, 
that  his  attitude  toward  public  affairs 


is  commonly  critical,  that,  owing  to 
this  fact,  he  lacks  ability  to  co-operate 
with  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  struggle 
for  civic  improvement,  and  that  those 
reform  organizations  which  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  college  men  lack 
cohesion  and  show  an  inability  to 
concentrate  effort  on  common  ends. 
This  view  represents  the  opinion  of  a 
large  and  influential  class,  who,  while 
not  opposed  to  college  education  as 
such,  hold  that  the  particular  type  of 
training  at  present  offered  fails  to  bring 
the  student  into  harmony  with  the  aspi- 
rations and  ideals  of  our  American  com- 
munities, and  leads  him  to  assume  the 
position  of  a  critic  rather  than  that  of 
an  earnest  worker.  If  this  charge  be 
true,  it  is  a  most  serious  indictment,  and 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  owe 
it  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  themselves 
to  examine  with  great  care  whether  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  such  as  to 
develop  this  essentially  negative  attitude 
toward  public  affairs.  The  cause  of  this 
attitude,  it  was  asserted,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  instruction  in  government 
necessarily  assumes  a  didactic  tone 
which  only  tends  to  emphasize  the  criti- 
cal attitude  of  the  student.  To  remedy 
this  it  was  suggested  that  the  student 
must  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
facts  of  political  life  through  personal 
original  research. 


Mr.      Purdy's 
Some  Cooctructive  »u«..-.i.»*..i  j:. 

Sanwtiona  of  tho  LMfue      thoughtful  dlS- 

cussion  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  conclusions 
or  suggested  programme  of  action : 

Abolish  all  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate  taxa- 
tion. 

Do  away  with  the  necessity  for  uniform 
State  taxation  bv  apportioning  State  taxes 
in  proportion  to  local  revenue. 

Give  to  every  county  the  right  within  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  to  exempt  from 
taxation  anv  class  of  property,  or  proportion- 
ately to  reduce  the  assessment  of  any  class 
of  property. 

As  an  immediate  reform,  assess  real  estate 
annually,  state  the  value  of  land  separately, 
and  publish  the  assessment  rolls  in  conven- 
ient form. 

With  local  option  on  taxation  every  com- 
munity will  be  a  debating  society,  and  edu- 
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cation,  which  now  halts  and  stumbles,  will 
advance  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  first  annual  address  by  the  new 
President,  Charles  }.  Bonaparte,  dealt 
in  striking  fashion  with  the  familiar 
topic  "  Partisanship  in  Municipal  Af- 
fairs." The  address  was  so  significant 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  work- 
ing with  the  present  National  parties  in 
town  and  city  affairs  until  something 
better  can  be  devised,  and  in  pointing 
out  sententiously  how  much  better  half 
a  loaf  is,  even  among  reformers,  than  no 
bread,  that  we  comment  on  it  editorially 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  encourage 
ing  features  of  the  meeting,  which  filled 
three  days  and  evenings,  was  the  fact 
that  no  time  was  given  to  abusing  prac- 
tical politics  or  politicians,  but  every 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  constructive 
work  which  has  more  and  more  come 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  League. 

The  first  Convention  of  the 
mSu*^^  American  Bible  League  was 

held  in  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church,  New  York  City,  for  three 
days  last  week.  The  man  who  provided 
for  its  financial  support,  Mr.  William 
Phillips  Hall,  presided.  He  stated  the 
object  of  the  League  to  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  Bible,  for  pro- 
moting reverential  study  of  it,  and  the 
maintenance  of  faith  in  it  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  He  declared  that  the 
Bible  was  being  subjected  to  assault  by 
scholars,  and  that  the  League  would 
repuke  the  assault  and  restore  the  Bible 
to  its  rightful  place.  Most  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  Convention  were  either  clergy- 
men or  theologians ;  several  denomi- 
nations were  represented.  President 
Patton,  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, delivered  what  was  in  most  respects 
the  most  notable  address.  He  based 
his  remarks  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  issue  lies  between  those  who  believe 
in  Christianity  as  "  a  piece  of  super- 
natural information  with  respect  to  the 
future  life,"  and  those  who  believe  in 
Christianity  as  merely  a  metaphysic 
philosophy.  The  critics  of  the  Bible  he 
acquitted  of  malice  or  of  the  intention 
of  doing  wrong,  and  he  added : 

We  want  criticism,  intelligent  criticism,  of 
the  Bible.    We  can't  shut  it  up  in  a  glass 


case;  we  can't  make  an  expurgatorius  of 
books  against  It  Unless  the  Bible  can 
stand  in  the  daylight,  there  is  no  use  keeping 
it  in  the  dark,  and  it  ought  to  go  down.  We 
all  admit  that  this  controversy  must  be  man- 
aged bv  minute  experts  of  the  Bible,  on  each 
side.  We  are  willing  to  submit  our  case  to 
the  court  and  we  expect  a  verdict  Mean- 
while, while  these  critics,  good  and  bad, 
fi^ht  It  out,  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  those 
mmisters  who  are  going  on  preaching  pretty 
little  amenities  of  morality  and  sociology 
from  their  pulpits,  their  congregations  at  the 
safne  time  getting  to  that  state  where  they 
think  one  doctrine  or  two  more  or  less  does 
not  matter? 

Several  of  the  speakers  did  not  take 
quite  the  same  position  as  did  President 
Patton.  So  far  as  any  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  rather  rhetorical  state- 
ments made,  it  seems  that  other  speak- 
ers regarded  all  scholarly  and  expert 
examination  of  the  Bible  as  in  the  nature 
of  assaults  upon  it.  Of  these  Dr.  Bur- 
rell  was  the  representative,  in  likening 
the  higher  critics  to  a  little  dog  running 
out  to  bite  an  army.  There  appear  to 
have  been  two  parties  in  the  Conven- 
tion, one  holding  to  the  position  that  the 
Bible,  being  altogether  unique,  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  any  test  whatever, 
the  other  holding  to  the  position  well 
expressed  by  Professor  Robert  Wilson, 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  as 
follows : 

The  only  way  in  which  the  conservative 
party  can  maintain  its  position  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  criticism  is  by  showing  that  the 
premises  of  the  radical  critics  are  false ;  by 
showing  through  tlie  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  that  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  magnificent  structures  of  the  crit- 
ics rest  are,  indeed,  groundless,  unscientific, 
and  illoeical,  unproved,  and  often  incapable 
of  proof. 

The  former  position  is  one  which  is  ob- 
viously not  open  for  discussion.  The 
latter  position  is  one  that  is  entitled  to 
respect  We  believe  that  both  these 
positions  are  wrong,  but  for  different 
reasons.  The  answer  to  the  former  will 
be  made  by  the  continuance  of  critical 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  answer  to  the 
latter  consists  in  showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  results  of  modern  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  are  not  rightly  repre- 
sented by  its  opponents,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  results  are  at 
ones  reasonable  and  helpful  to  relig- 
ious life.     It  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
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are  both  reasonable  and  helpful  that 
they  either  ought  to  be  or  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Christian  Church  or  by 
the  best  scholarship,  and  if  criticism  of 
the  higher  criticism  operates  to  sift  out 
the  irrational  and  unhelpful  conclusions 
of  some  extremists,  it  will  serve  really 
to  promote  a  progress  which  it  imagines 
itself  to  be  opposing. 

On   May  4  ihe 

Conferanc:  It.  Proerwnme  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  began  its  session 
at  Los  Angeles,  California.  This  body 
meets  every  four  years,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  con- 
venes in  the  far  West,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond time  beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shows  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Oflfering,  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Church  have  profited 
by  an  increase  in  value  of  property  and 
endowment,  exclusive  of  debt,  from 
about  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars  to 
nearly  thirty-six  and  a  half  millions. 
The  address  of  the  bishops  gives  the 
present  membership  of  the  Church  as 
3,031,644.  In  the  General  Conference 
there  are  748  delegates,  the  clerical  and 
lay  delegates  being  in  equal  numbers. 
Among  the  delegates  are  twenty-five 
women,  and  as  women  appear  in  the 
General  Conference  for  the  first  time, 
they  contribute  a  unique  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  assembly.  Seventy-nine 
colored  delegates  are  present,  and  forty- 
two  delegates  from  the  various  foreign 
mission  fields.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  of  the  748  delegates  only  108  have 
been  members  of  previous  General  Con- 
ferences. In  many  respects  this  prom- 
ises  to  be  a  most  important  General 
Conference.  Among  the  chief  subjects 
to  be  brought  before  the  body  is  the 
project  to  unify  the  publishing  interests 
of  the  denomination,  involving  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  printing  establish- 
ments—one at  New  York  and  the  other 
at  Cincinnatu  This  will  mean  a  com- 
plete readjustment  of  the  publishing 
department ;  and  while  the  scheme  has 
much  to  commend  it,  there  are  those  in 
the  Conference  who  will  oppose  it  to  the 
end.    Closely  related  to  this  project  is 


the  plan  to  put  the  various  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church  on  a  new 
basis,  creating  a  Foreign  and  a  Domes- 
tic Mbsionary  Society,  placing  the  work 
of  the  Sunday- School  Union  under  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Church, 
etc.,  the  idea  being  to  increase  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Church  to  the  benevo- 
lent causes  by  reducing  the  number  of 
special  collections.  Then  the  question 
of  the  restoration  of  the  pastoral  time- 
limit  is  a  burning  one.  The  last  Gen- 
eral Conference  removed  the  limit,  which 
was  five  years,  and  left  the  preachers  to 
be  appointed  to  their  respective  charges 
annually.  During  the  quadrennium  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  has  developed 
over  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  and 
the  movement  to  repeal  the  law  and  go 
back  to  five  years  has  gained  consider- 
able headway.  An  exceedingly  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  Conference  will  be  the 
election  of  bishops  and  of  other  officers, 
such  as  editors  of  the  various  church 
papers  and  secretaries  of  the  different 
benevolent  societies.  At  least  four 
bishops  and  several  missionary  bishops 
are  to  be  chosen.  Another  feature  of 
unusual  interest  will  be  the  reception  of 
the  fraternal  representatives  of  other 
branches  of  the  Methodist  family ;  the 
principal  ones  being  the  representatives 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
of  England,  the  Irish  Conference,  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
The  Conference  will  continue  in  session 
until  the  latter  part  of  May. 


At  the  last  Convention 
*^  ofN'ii^e""*  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 

held  at  San  Francisco 
three  years  ago,  a  Committee  of  Fifteen 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  changing  the  name  of  the  Church, 
and  the  different  dioceses  were  asked  to 
vote  upon  the  question,  in  order  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  Church  might  be 
ascertained.  By  a  very  large  majority 
the  dioceses  voted  against  any  change 
of  name,  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
has  made  public  its  report,  which  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Convention 
in  Boston  next  October.  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  the  General  Convention 
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that  it  "  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject"  This  report 
is,  of  course,  adverse  to  any  change  of 
name ;  it  is  signed  by  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  There  are  three 
appendices.  One,  signed  by  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  including  Bish- 
ops Tuttle,  Peterkin,  and  Greer,  affirms 
that  the  present  name  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  hindrance  to 
its  growth,  since  it  has  grown  rapidly 
under  that  name ;  that  the  relations  of 
the  Church  with  the  Old  Catholics  have 
not  been  strained  by  reason  of  it,  and 
that  the  denial  by  Pope  Leo  of  the  valid- 
ity of  episcopal  orders  precludes  any 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Papacy  as  a  result  of  the  mere  change 
of  name.  The  second  appendix,  signed 
by  Bishops  Whitehead,  Fiske,  Rogers, 
and  two  others,  declares  that  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  dissatisfied  with  its  present 
name ;  that  it  is  a  monument  of  differen- 
tiation and  a  perpetuation  of  memories  of 
which  all  Christian  people  would  gladly 
rid  themselves ;  that  it  is  a  wall  of  sepa- 
ration against  Roman  Catholics  on  one 
side  and  of  differentiation  from  non-Epis- 
copalians on  the  other.  It  makes  the 
suggestion  that  the  Boston  Convention 
should  enact  legislation  omitting  the 
words  Protestant  Episcopal  from  the 
title-page  of  the  Prayer-Book.  The 
third  appendix,  which  bears  the  name 
of  a  single  clergyman,  suggests  that  the 
name  be  changed  to  "  The  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America."  The 
attitude  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
regard  to  this  important  matter  is  now 
well  defined,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
discussion  will  cease  for  a  few  years. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  change  of 
name  may  be  made  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  but  not  until  such  a  change  will 
have  no  significance  as  the  triumph  of  a 
party. 


Antonio  Dvotik 


Americans  have  reason 
for  feeling  a  peculiar  sense 
of  loss  in  the  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  of  Antonin  Dvoi-Ak  on  May  I, 
for  not  only  was  he  for  three  years 
Director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  America,  but   he  also  created  three 


works  which  are  more  generally  known 
as  American  than  any  compositions  by 
native  American  composers.  In  1892 
he  came  to  this  country,  and  for  three 
years  enthusiastically  identified  himself 
with  the  musical  life  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  he  did  not  contribute 
as  much"  toward  the  development  df 
music  in  America  as  many  men  more 
obscure  have  contributed ;  but  he  sym>- 
pathetically  endeavored  to  find  here 
musical  elements  characteristic  of  the 
country  and  to  translate  them  into  forms 
which  would  pass  current  in  the  world 
at  lai^e.  These  elements  he  discovered 
to  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  negrb 
melodies  of  the  South.  It  is  upon 
motives  from  these  melodies  that  he 
built  up  his  symphony  "From  the 
New  World,"  and  his  American  quar- 
tette and  quintette.  He  urged  on 
American  composers  the  use  of  this 
fund  of  music,  forgetting  that  the  Amer- 
ican musician  is  European  by  descent 
and  training,  and  quite  as  alien  to  the 
race  which  created  these  melodies  as  any 
European  would  be.  Dvotdk's  interest 
in  the  negro  folk-song  was  natural,  for 
his  own  music  is  but  the  glorified  folk- 
song of  his  native  Bohemia.  He  was  a 
butcher's  son,  a  peasant  of  the  peasants, 
a  Czech  of  the  Czechs.  A  familiar  story 
of  him  tells  that  at  fifteen  he  wrote  a 
polka  for  the  village  band ;'  but  when  it 
came  to  be  played  the  sound  was  dread- 
ful; he  had  failed  to  transpose  the  music 
for  the  trumpets.  From  this  experience 
he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  orchestration.  He  was  largely  self- 
taught  in  music,  but  his  instincts  seemed 
to  supply  him  with  that  sense  of  form 
and  that  restraint  which  commonly  re- 
sult only  from  education.  Other  com- 
posers, even  among  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  accounted  greater,  but  none  can 
more  surely  lay  claim  to  genius  by  virtue 
of  innate  musical  creativeness. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  who  died 
gar    awcett    .^  London  last  week,  was 

a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  had 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  lived 
abroad  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
an  industrious  writer  from  his  earliest 
maturity.  His  first  volumes  of  verse 
were  full  of  good  lines ;  he  had  a  sensi- 
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tim  imagination  and  a  marked  lyrical  gift 
ti^  was  regarded  by  men  of  the  older 
Utniuy  group  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ifiag  of  the  younger  poets ;  Longfellow, 
especially,  gave  his  work  the  warmest 
oommendatioQ.  The  vividness  and 
Cham  of  his  work,  its  color  and  singing 
quality,  are  illustrated  by  one  of  his 
best-known  poems : 

TO  AN  ORIOLE 

How  falls  it.  Oriole,  thou  hast  come  to  fly 
In  Southern  splendor  through  our  Northern 

sky? 
In  tome  blithe  moment  was  it  nature's  choice 
To  dower  a  scrap  of  sunset  with  a  voice  ? 
Or  did  some  orange  lily,  flecked  with  black. 
In  a  forgotten  garden,  siees  back. 
Yearning  to  heaven untilits  wish  was  heard. 
Desire  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird  ? 
Mr.  Fawcett  was  the  author  of  a  long 
list  of  novels,  of  several  plays,  and  at 
least  one  volume  of  essays.    His  earlier 
stories,  "  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure  "  and 
"  An    Ambitious   Woman  "    especially, 
showed  considerable  narrative  and  dra- 
matic skill,  but  of  late  years  his  work 
lost  its  quality,  and  he  had  passed  from 
public  attention  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Mauroa  J6kti 


The  remarkable  literary 
productiveness  of  Maurus 
Jdkai,  who  died  in  Budapest  last  week 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  has  in  some 
degree  distracted  attention  from  the  fact 
that  in  his  eatlier  and  stormier  life  he  was 
a  national  hero  and  a  political  figure  of 
consequence  in  Hungary,  His  love  of 
the  people  and  devotion  to  liberty  are 
shown  even  in  his  name — changed  by 
htm  from  Jdkay  to  Jdkai  because  the 
final  y  was  a  mark  of  nobility.  In  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  1848  he  was  a 
leader,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  upon 
the  fortress  of  Buda,  the  rescue  of  the 
blind  journalist  John  Tancsics,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  famous  "  Twelve 
Paragraphs  "  by  which  the  Magyars  de- 
manded their  ancient  constitution.  The 
struggle  was  in  vain,  and  Jdkai  escaped 
imprisonment  only  after  many  romantic 
adventures,  shared  by  his  wife,  who,  as 
Rosa  Labofalvi,  had  been  Hungary's 
greatest  tragic  actress.  Some  of  these 
adventures,  and  also  many  of  his  other 
personal  and  political  experiences,  were 
utilized  with  effect  by  Jdkai  in  romances. 
In  1854  Jdkai's  agitation  against  Aus- 


trian tyranny  caused  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, and  not  long  after  he  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  and  thereafter  used 
his  influence  to  obtain  all  possible  priv- 
ileges for  his  people  under  the  joint 
Empire.  After  this  Jdkai  was  for  about 
thirty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament,  and  then  was  named 
by  the  King  to  be  a  life  member  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment (the  House  of  Magnates).  In 
1894  he  was  selected  by  the  nation  as 
the  man  who  should  pronounce  the 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  Kossuth 
when  it  lay  in  state  at  Budapest  As  a 
writer  Jdkai  had  a  lively  fancy,  and 
turned  with  the  greatest  ease  from  pure 
romance  to  the  realism  of  modern  society 
fiction.  Novels,  plays,  sketches,  fairy 
tales,  poems,  newspaper  articles,  poured 
from  his  pen  in  a  ceaseless  stream.  In 
all,  he  put  forth  over  three  hundred  vol- 
umes. In  1894  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  first  literary  work, 
and  tokens  of  honor  and  regard  were 
showered  upon  him  from  Emperor,  fel- 
low-citizens, and,  indeed,  from  all  over 
the  world.  A  national  Idition  de  luxe 
of  his  works  was  subscribed  for  five 
times  over,  and  the  Jubilee  Committee 
obtained  from  its  sale  a  profit  of  100,000 
florins,  which  was  given  to  the  author. 

Partisanship  and  Munic- 
ipal Reform 

To  many  municipal  reformers  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte in  his  address  before  the  National 
Municipal  League  on  April  28  will  seem 
disheartening.  His  words  will  sound 
to  them  like  a  denial  of  the  faith.  Yet 
among  all  who  will  find  cause  for  dismay 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  one 
whose  concern  for  honesty  and  efficiency 
in  government  and  whose  services  in 
behalf  of  honesty  and  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment are  more  generally  recognized 
than  are  Mr.  Bonaparte's.  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wanted  the  conditions  in 
the  Post-Office  Department  investigated 
without  bias  and  without  interest  in  the 
political  welfare  of  any  official,  high  or 
low,  he  chose  two  men,  one  of  whom 
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was  Mr.  Bonaparte.  When  he  wanted 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians  investigated, 
he  again  chose  Mr.  Bonaparte.  Indeed, 
from  his  undergraduate  days  at  Harvard, 
when  he  led  a  revolt  against  the  organ- 
ized wire-pulling  of  class  politics  and 
the  snobbery  of  college  societies,  to  the 
present  time,  when  he  lives  as  a  citizen 
of  Baltimore,  respected  by  those  politi- 
cal strategists  who  have  felt  the  power 
of  his  open  and  vigorous  methods,  Mr. 
Bonaparte  has  been  a  reformer  who  has 
known  how  to  reform.  What  he  says, 
therefore,  about  methods  for  improving 
present-day  municipal  politics,  which 
every  one  knows  constitutes  the  gp^vest 
menace  to  popular  government  in 
America  to-day,  deserves  more  than 
passing  attention. 

As  Mr.  Bonaparte  says,  "  to  take  or 
keep  the  business  of  our  city  govern- 
ments 'out  of  polities'"  has  been  for 
the  past  thirty  years  "  the'end  of  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  reform  legislation, 
enacted  or  proposed."  Indeed,  it  has 
become  almost  an  axiom  among  munici- 
pal reformers  that  the  National  parties 
should  have  no  part  in  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  to  eliminate  them  from  mu- 
nicipal government  has  been  considered 
the  first  duty  of  every  reform  movement 
that  has  aimed  at  permanency.  This 
is  substantially  the  position  that  The 
Outlook  has  held  and  expects  to  con- 
tinue to  hold.  This  was  really  the  issue 
in  the  last  election  in  New  York.  It 
was  against  the  doctrine  of  "  non-parti- 
sanship" that  Tammany  Hall  waged  its 
war  and  won.  Mr.  Bonaparte  rightly 
says  that  here  is  a  question  that  requires 
an  answer :  Why  is  it  that  in  most  Amer- 
ican cities  the  voters  in  overwhelming 
numbers  continue  to  vote  for  or  against 
candidates  for  municipal  offices  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  these  carltiidates 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats  ? 

The  answer  he  gives  is  briefly  this : 
Political  parties  in  America  are  not 
orgranized  to  promote  certain  National 
policies  or  to  advocate  or  oppose  cer- 
tain more  or  less  definite  measures, 
but "  to  obtain  the  principal  executive 
offices,  and  through  them  those  in  their 
gift ;"  and  he  adds :  "  Far  from  wishing 
the  offices  to  carry  out  a  policy,  their 
managers  often  fear  above  all  things  to 


advocate  an  intelligible  policy,  lest  it 
may  cost  them  the  offices."  This  theory 
of  politics  he  regards  as  clearly  false 
and  unworthy ;  but  it  is  on  this  theory 
that  parties  are  built  Now,  since  par- 
ties organized  to  attain  a  specific  end 
dissolve  when  that  end  is  attained,  it  is 
evident  that  National  parties  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  ousting  one  another 
from  the  possession  of  offices,  a  purpose 
which  is  perennial,  will  outlast  mere 
municipal  organizations  set  upon  carry- 
ing out  some  municipal  policy. 

Here  may  be  added  a  reason  for  the 
comparative  evanescence  of  municipal 
parties  which  Mr.  Bonaparte  does  not 
give.  In  most  cases  such  municipal 
parties  have  asserted  no  distinctive  mu- 
nicipal policy,  but  have  merely  professed 
to  stand  distinctively  for  decency  and 
honesty.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  ordinary  voter  resents,  it  is 
being  patronized,  and  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  sustain  an  organization  which 
claims  decency  and  honesty  as  a  distinc- 
tion, he  declines  to  admit  its  claim 
unless  the  opposing  organization  is  no-' 
toriously  indecent  and  dishonest.  As 
soon  as  the  regular  party  becomes 
respectable,  the  claim  of  the  professedly 
decent  organization  is  disregarded  and 
its  sole  strength  becomes  its  weakness. 
Oi^anizations  no  more  than  individuals 
are  taken  at  their  own  moral  valuation. 
The  history  of  the  Good  Government 
Clubs  in  New  York  City  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Mr.  Bonaparte,  having  described  the 
National  parties  as  merely  office-getting 
or  office-keeping  machines,  but  as 
machines  well  designed  to  perpetuate 
themselves,  declares  that  even  in  their 
present  condition  they  can  be  made 
instruments  for  the  improvement  of 
municipal  government  in  America.  In- 
deed, he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  until 
something  better  takes  their  place,  they 
must  have  an  essential  part  in  any  plan 
for  the  betterment  of  city  government. 
••A  self-governing  conmiunity  without 
definitely  organized  parties,"  he  says, 
"  much  resembles  a  public  meeting  at 
which  no  one  is  prepared  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion." The  very  nature  of  National 
parties,  as  he  describes  them,  makes 
them    cowardly,  and   their   corruption 
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makes    them    conservative.    They  are 

II  (jesigi>^<^>  therefore,  not  to  lead  but 

he   led-     "This  fact  makes  them  in- 

truments  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 

*    nicip*'  reformers.     The  professional 

""litician*  who  constitute  the  inner  circle 

P?.Lg  one  party  or  the  other  are  not, 

M     Boo^P^^^  believes,  men  of  special 

h^iitv-      Because  of  their  natural  cow- 

jfZ'  and  conservatism,  and  because 

*h  V  are  under  mediocre  leadership,  the 

K  tional   parties  can  be  made,  against 

th^ir  will,  agencies  of  good  city  govern- 

^      ««  To   compel   them   to  become 

"**";,  '»  to  Mr.  Bonaparte's  mind,  "the 

'"*^J;^/;,Af "    though    not_  the    ultimate 

i 
ica  i"""/^  gggg  for  sensible  friends  of 

WhlCn      »"= ^   .       „   .^  •     „;.o  W,Aa  fr.,m 


Jf"?''"^  municipal  reformers  in  Amer- 
*'T^/lav."     The  one  sensible  course 

lO-uaj  J 


d  eovemment  is  "  to  invite  bids  from 
wh  parties  for  their  support,  bids  in 
Sie  nomination  of  good  men  and  the 

_t  of  good  measures,  and  to  close 

3  the  highest  bidder."  Without,  of 
rourse.  making  any  bargain  with  iniquity, 
^e  present  aim  of  believers  m  good 
municipal  government  should  be  thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  the  abate- 
ment rather  than  the  elimination  of  the 
qvils  inherentin partisanship  in  municipal 

"  This,  we  believe,  though  stated  in 
language  at  once  less  qualified  and  less 
vehement  than  that  which  Mr,  Bonaparte 
used,  represents  fairly  his  address. 

w'e  have  given  a  report  of  the  address 
at  such  length  because  it  offers  advice 
which  we  believe  the  great  mass  of 
honest  citizens  in  American  cities  would 
do  well  to  accept  Some  cities,  it  is 
possible,  may  have  outgrown  the  need 
of  this  advice,  and  some  citizens  in 
every  city  are  by  nature  intransigents, 
and  will  never  take  this  advice  or  any 
like  it.  It  is  not  to  these  cities  or  these 
citizens  that  this  advice  is  offered ;  to 
others  we  commend  it 

The  Outlook  does  not  take  quite  the 
view  of  the  two  great  National  parties 
that  Mr.  Bonaparte  takes;  it  holds  that 
there  is  another  distinction  between  them 
than  that  of  alternately  possessing  and 
coveting  offices ;  it  sees  between  them  a 
difference  of  what  may  be  called  civic 
temperament,  the  one  idealistic,  the  other 
efficient ;  the  one  inclined  to  preach,  but 


too  much  disinclined  to  practice;  the 
other  inclined  to  practice,  but  too  little 
inclined  to  preach.  The  distinction  has 
been  well  drawn  by  Mr.  William  Gar- 
rott  Brown.  The  Outlook,  moreover, 
takes  a  more  hopeful  view  of  municipal 
parties  in  the  United  States  than  Mr. 
Bonaparte  does.  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Toledo,  Ohio,  both  show  that 
municipal  parties  formed  on  something 
more  than  a  claim  to  the  monopoly  of 
organized  decency,  formed,  that  is,  on  a 
definite  municipal  programme,  involving 
a  practical  and  economic  municipal 
policy,  can  overcome  the  tendency  of 
voters  to  divide  according  to  National 
party  affiliations.  Nevertheless,  The 
Outlook  takes  this  occasion  to  reiterate 
Mr.  Bonaparte's  advice. 

The  distinction  should  be  kept  clear 
between  principles  and  methods.  The 
honest,  decent,  and  efficient  government 
of  a  city  is -a  principle.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  municipal  party  is,  after  all, 
only  a  method.  If,  by  some  other 
method  equally  honorable  though  less 
ideal,  the  principle  of  good  city  govern- 
ment can  be  more  certainly  realized, 
that  other  method  should  be  adopted. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  The 
State  of  Ohio  has,  by  the  action  of  its 
Legislature,  recently  changed  the  time 
of  city  elections  from  the  spring  to 
the  fall.  This  was  distinctly  a  back- 
ward step.  Each  party  evidently  saw 
that  by  thus  putting  city  electioits  at  the 
same  time  with  State  and  National  elec- 
tions it  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
getting  the  offices  which  the  other  party 
possessed,  or  keeping  those  which  the 
other  party  coveted.  Here  is  a  situa- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Bonaparte's  advice 
especially  applies.  What  ought  the 
believers  in  good  city  government  in 
Ohio  do  ?  Abandon  effort  ?  Of  course 
not  Organize  municipal  parties  to  fight 
the  National  parties  on  a  field  of  battle 
which  the  National  parties  have  chosen, 
and  where  they  are  now  intrenched  ? 
That  would  scarcely  be  good  strategy, 
except  possibly  for  Toledo,  where  the 
municipal  party's  fortifications  may  slill 
be  effective.  The  only  course  left  is 
that  which  Mr.  Bonaparte  commends. 
Let  the  municipal  reformers  organize, 
agree  to  support  the  party  which  in  its 
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turn  will  agree  to  nominate  candidates 
and  to  enact  measures  that  will  definitely 
promote  .municipal  reform,  publish  a 
voters'  directory  that  will  tell  the  citi- 
zens every  candidate's  record  and  prom- 
ise, and  then  by  every  honorable  effort 
make  their  suppmrt  indispensable  to  the 
party.  This  has  been  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  Chicago,  and  it  has  changed 
Chicago  from  a  laggard  to  a  leader  in 
the  movement  for  sound  city  govern- 
ment 

Lodgings  and  Homes 

The  restlessness  of  the  age  shows 
itself  in  nothing  more  disastrously  than 
in  the  substitution  of  lodgings  for  homes. 
Lodgings  have  an  important  place  in 
the  economy  of  modern  life;  they  are 
often  extremely  comfortable;  they  afford 
greatly  needed  rest  and  change;  they 
make  privacy  and  family  life  possible  in 
foreign  countries;  they  are  admirable 
places  of  refuge  in  prolonged  or  exhaust- 
ing travel.  But  they  are  temporary  and 
provisional;  they  provide  shelter  for 
short  periods,  in  times  of  change,  in 
vacations;  but  they  are  not,  and  they 
caitnot  be,  solid  foundations  of  repose, 
growth,  the  full  and  free  life. 

The  child  misses  things  of  inestimable 
value  if  he  is  not  born  in  a  home ;  and 
childhood  loses  immeasurably  if  the 
word  home  does  not  gain  from  its  daily 
experience  a  wealth  of  sweetness,  trust, 
association,  sense  of  security. 

In  youth,  when  the  "  year  of  wander- 
ing " — which  is  so  rich  in  the  flowering 
of  the  imagination  and  the  opening  of 
the  spirit  to  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
the  world — comes,  the  home  is  a  rich 
and  potent  background  of  pure  memory, 
of  steadying  impulses,  of  anchorage  of 
the  affections. 

When  the  work  of  life  is  at  the  flood, 
the  home  is  a  refuge  from  the  disheart- 
ening influences  which  sap  the  strength 
of  the  most  aspiring,  a  place  of  peace 
where  the  vision  grows  clear  and  cour- 
age returns  and  the  armor  is  put  on 
with  new  heart;  and  neither  for  man 
nor  for  woman  can  any  kind  of  success, 
influence,  or  power  compensate  for  its 
loss.  Sometimes  the  home  must  be  sac- 
rificed for  some  high  duty ;  but  nothing 


in  contemporary  life  is  sadder  than  the 
surrender  of  the  home  for  those  lesser 
ends  which  appeal  so  strongly  in  youth 
to  men  and  women,  and  which,  as  time 
goes  on,  yield  so  little  lasting  reward  or 
satisfaction.  To  exchange  a  home  for 
what,  is  called  a  "  career "  is,  in  most 
cases,  to  invite  at  the  end  of  the  years 
loneliness,  heart-sickness,  and  a  deepen- 
ing sense  of  having  missed  the  best 
things  in  life. 

For  the  home  is  not  only  the  sacred 
inclosure  in  which  the  finest  and  deep- 
est affections  are  nourished,  the  tender- 
est  sympathies  developed,  the  truest  and 
most  fruitful  impulses  confirmed  and 
strengthened ;  it  is  also  the  place  of  the 
most  searching  and  liberating  education. 
No  later  teacher  has  such  access  to  the 
spirit,  such  approaches  to  the  heart,  as 
those  who  enfold  the  young  life  in  an 
atmosphere  of  which  it  is  unconscious, 
but  which  penetrate;  and  gives  color  to 
its  most  secret  thoughts.  Thevast  ma- 
jority of  the  fundamental  ideas  come  to 
the  child  while  he  is  still  unaware  of 
their  significance  and  unable  to  g^ve 
them  expression.  As  Titian,  painting 
with  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  vast 
energies  of  Venice  about  him,  and  under 
the  spell  of  her  superb  vitality  expressed 
in  such  splendor  as  no  other  city  has 
ever  been  clothed  with,  put  his  child- 
hood at  Pieve  da  Cadore  into  his  pic- 
tures in  a  long  succession  of  mountain 
backgrounds,  so  every  man  and  woman 
of  imagination  constantly  recalls  the 
"  long,  long  thoughts "  of  youth,  and 
draws  upon  the  inexhaustible  capital  of 
ideas,  dreams,  visions,  and  divinations 
which  were  part  of  life  in  the  quiet  places 
and  hours  of  home;  and  in  maturer 
life  this  silent  education  is  more  pro- 
found, more  spiritual,  more  illuminating 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Church  or  the  State,  the  other  great 
institutional  schools  of  society.  We  are 
so  dominated  by  purely  academic  ideals 
that  our  conceptions  of  education  are 
often  as  superficial  as  they  are  arrogant 
and  positive ;  and  in  our  devotion  to 
methods  and  instruments,  to  mere  ac- 
quisition, to  the  trade-marks  of  educa- 
tion, we  lose  sight  of  its  great  realities : 
the  awakening  of  the  spirit,  the  quick- 
ening of  the  affections,  Uie  liberating  of 
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the  imagination,  the  deliverance  from 
the  dominion  of  names  and  forms,  the 
birth  into  freedom  and  power.  Goethe's 
mother  did  more  for  the  training  of  his 
genius  than  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg;  Ruskin  drew  more  inspiration 
from  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  those 
early  readings  of  the  Bible  with  his 
mother  than  from  his  studies  at  Oxford ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  quiet  rectory  at 
Somersby  left  a  deeper  impress  on  the 
sensitive  mind  of  Tennyson  than  the 
years  at  Cambridge. 

There  is  no  spectacle  in  life  more 
pathetic  than  homeless  old  age.  At  the 
end  of  the  working  years,  when  the  final 
period  of  ripening  comes,  the  clearing 
of  the  air  after  the  dust  of  the  highway 
is  laid,  the  opening  of  the  windows  of 
the  soul  to  the  tranquil  sunset  light,  the 
home  becomes  a  temple  as  well  as  a 
refuge.  There  is  gathered  up  and 
kept  with  pious  care  the  remembrance 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  deeds  which  the 
world  so  soon  forgets;  there  is  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  long  integrity, 
the  gracious  courtesy,  the  old-time  help- 
fulness ;  there  wait  those  delicate  minis- 
tries, those  tender  services,  that  reverence 
which  distills  its  perfume  in  watchful 
and  unforgetting  care,  which  are  sweet 
and  satisfying  when  fame  has  lost  its 
magic,  applause  its  intoxication,  and  the 
rush  and  tumult  of  work  and  strife 
have  become  a  faint,  far  sound  on  the 
horizon. 

And  these  deep  and  permanent  influ- 
ences which,  more  than  any  others, 
shape  the  character;  these  sweet  and 
spiritual  consolations  and  rewards  over 
which  time  has  no  dominion ;  this  rich 
and  liberating  education  which  col- 
lies and  universities  only  amplify  and 
clarify — these  rarest  and  most  sacred 
things  are  lightly  put  aside  by  hosts  of 
men  and  women  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, luxury,  the  chance  to  spend 
more  on  pleasure,  freedom  to  go  and 
come  as  they  please  1  There  is  nothing 
sadder  in  modem  life  than  this  exchange 
of  homes  for  lodgings,  under  the  fatal 
delusion  that  the  home  confines  and  the 
lodging  liberates ;  that  the  home  is  com- 
monplace and  the  lodging  full  of  novelty 
and  interest ;  that  the  home  is  old-fash- 
ioned and  out  of  date,  and  the  lodging  a 


step  forward  in  emancipation ;  that  the 
home  means  drudgery  and  the  lodging 
leisure ;  that  the  home  involves  anchor- 
age in  the  harbor  and  the  lodging  the 
free  course  over  the  open  seal  To  a 
few  men  and  women  come  those  impera- 
tive commands  to  give  up  home  and 
kindred  for  some  great  service  which 
must  be  accepted  as  the  will  of  God ; 
but  among  all  the  children  of  folly  none 
are  more  blind  than  those  who  volun- 
tarily choose  the  lodging  instead  of  the 
home. 

The  Mosely  Commission 

The  report  of  the  Mosely  Educational 
Commission,  the  English  gentlemen  who 
spent  three  months  in  this  country  last 
fall  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mose- 
ly, of  London,  is  interesting  reading,  and 
is  full  of  suggestion  and  information  to 
all  American  citizens  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  more  directly  connected  with 
education.  In  advance  of  its  general 
publication  The  Outlook  condenses  its 
conclusions,  some  of  which  we  may  take 
up  later  for  comment. 

By  express  resolution  no  reference  is 
made  to  politics  in  any  shape  or  fc/rm, 
and  all  questions  of  religious  controversy 
in  connection  with  education  were  abso- 
lutely ignored — even  to  the  extent  of 
not  regarding  the  views  held  on  that 
subject  in  this  country.  The  Commis- 
sioners felt  that  all  contentious  matters 
must  be  omitted  from  their  reports  if 
any  good  was  to  result  from  the  work 
which  they  were  about  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Mosely's  attention  was  first  called 
to  education  in  the  United  States  through 
the  unusual  success  of  Gardner  Williams, 
a  California  engineer,  who  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  De  Beers  Company  in 
South  Africa,  and  who  was  followed  by 
many  other  American  engineers,  mostly 
notable  graduates  of  American  universi- 
ties. Mr.  Mosely  visited  this  country 
and  was  astonished  at  what  he  saw — 
not  so  much  because  of  the  development 
already  attained  as  because  of  what  he 
discerned  of  the  future.  "I  felt  that 
a  country  teeming  with  such  natural 
resources  must,  in  the  hands  of  capable 
men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
business,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
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future  of  the  world,  and  was  bound  to 
exercise  a  far  from  negligible  influence 
upon  the  industries  of  the  United  King- 
dom." It  seemed  to  him  that  public 
education  was  responsible  for  much  of 
this  success,  and  so  he  brought  this 
company  of  experts  to  spy  out  the  land 
and  determine  if  possible  what  were 
the  exact  factors  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

The  subjects  placed  for  investigation 
before  the  Commission  were :  the  devel- 
opment of  individuality  in  the  primary 
schools,  the  social  and  intellectual  effects 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  secondary 
education,  the  effect  of  specific  instruc- 
tion in  business  methods  and  in  applied 
science,  and  the  present  state  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  professional  and 
technical  instruction  of  university  rank, 
when  designed  with  special  reference  to 
the  tasks  of  business  life. 

Among  the  conditions  which  Mr. 
Mosely  noted  are  the  large  amount  of 
money  devoted  to  educational  purposes, 
the  great  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  and  a 
positive  "  thirst  for  knowledge  shown  by 
pupils  of  all  ages,  which  is  largely  lack- 
ing in  our  own  country."  The  types  of 
mind  which  the  educational  methods 
used  in  America  have  developed  seem 
to  Mr.  Mosely  entirely  different  from 
those  produced  in  England.  He  quotes 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  President  Harper,  of 
Chicago,  the  Pratt  brothers  in  Brooklyn, 
and  the  work  of  the  Hewitt  family  in 
New  York,  as  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  great  learning  and 
academic  attainments  exist  in  the  same 
person  side  by  side  with  extraordinary 
initiative  and  administrative  capacity.     * 

He  also  noticed  the  intense  belief  of 
the  Americans  in  the  education  of  the 
masses,  and  the  fact  that  from  a  purely 
business  point  of  view  Americans  see  in 
the  money  spent  on  education  a  magnifi- 
cent and  direct  investment.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  so  many  moneyed 
Americans  devote  their  resources  to  the 
endowment  and  equipment  of  various 
educational  institutions,  and  their  time 
and  strenuous  effort  to  building  up  in- 
dustries and  developing  territory  which 
are  of  infinite  value  to  the  whole  people ; 
whereat  he  quotes  Cecil  Rhodes:  "  The 


truest  philanthropy  consists  in  creating 
industries  and  fields  of  industry  to  oc- 
cupy the  masses  and  afford  them  remu- 
nerative employment."  The  American 
people  seem  to  him  to  have  an  intense 
ambition  not  only  to  raise  themselves 
individually  but  to  uplift  their  fellows 
and  to.  further  civilization. 

Mr.  Mosely  questions  our  extensive 
employment  of  women  as  teachers,  and 
notices  especially  the  neglect  of  musical 
talent  among  the  school<hildren.  The 
chief  success  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  seems  to  him  to  lie  in  mak- 
ing scholars  self-reliant,  in  bringing  out 
individual  qualities,  and  teaching  all  to 
reason. 

Although  Mr.  Mosely  expressly  dis- 
claims being  an  expert  in  educational 
matters,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  far 
the  members  of  his  Commission  agree 
with  him.  What  has  been  quoted  from 
his  report  may  stand  as  the  practically 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  entire  Com- 
mission. Two  of  the  members  failed  to 
agree  in  the  expression  concerning  the 
preponderance  of  women  teachers.  With 
this  exception  their  report  is  practically 
unanimous. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  individual  mem- 
bers are  the  following :  The  absence  of 
class  prejudice  serves  most  materially 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  American 
schools.  The  practical  bent  of  the  men 
of  letters  and  science  and  the  breadth 
of  their  outlook  are  very  remarkable. 
There  is  everywhere  the  closest  connec- 
tion constantly  established  between  the- 
ory and  practice.  The  most  important 
feature  of  manual  training  seems  to 
be  the  development  of  constructive 
powers  and  the  familiarizing  scholars 
with  constructive  processes.  The  re- 
muneration of  teachers  is  by  no  means 
on  a  satisfactory  basis,  which  seems 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  growing  pre- 
ponderance of  women  teachers.  The 
close  bond  of  union  between  colleges 
and  universities  and  the  machine- 
shops  and  factories  excited  interest 
and  favorable  comment.  All  American 
experience  favors  the  introduction  of  the 
college-bred  man  into  commerce  and 
industry.  In  the  medical  schools  there 
is  a  tendency  to  put  medicine  on  a  more 
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scientific  basis  by  bringing  clinical  meth- 
ods more  closely  into  relation  with  exist- 
ing scientific  development,  by  free  inves- 
tigation, and  work  done  in  a  much  less 
routine  fashion.  No  boy  in  an  Ameri- 
can school  looks  forward  to  digging  and 
delving  for  hire  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  no  girl  in  an  American  school  seri- 
ously contemplates  domestic  service  as 
her  future  work  in  life.  To  one  Commis- 
sioner at  least  the  work  of  the  schools 
seems  mediocre,  but  the  discipline  and 
the  tone  are  admitted  to  be  excellent 
Co-education  to  the  extent  practiced 
here  was  an  interesting  novelty,  noticed 
with  differing  opinions,  but,  on  the  whole, 
accepted  as  having  advantages  which 
outweigh  disadvantages.  The  correla- 
tion of  the  various  grades  of  the  free 
schools,  and  the  co-ordination  of  educa- 
tion especially  as  seen  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  were  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  favor  with  which  college 
training  is  regarded  by  American  em- 
ployers exercises  a  telling  influence  upon 
education  in  this  country.  Much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  what  was  called  "  the 
leisurely  way  in  which  American  educa- 
tion is  carried  on  " — our  children  and 
young  people  remaining  much  longer  in 
schools  than  similar  classes  do  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  whole,  the  condition  of 
American  arts  and  crafts  was  accepted 
with  favor,  though  there  was  some  ad- 
verse criticism  upon  the  higher  and 
artistic  lines.  American  children  may 
not  acquire  the  same  amount  of  book 
knowledge  as  children  do  in  English 
schools,  but  they  undoubtedly  learn  to 
apply  what  they  do  know  much  more 
successfully.  The  American  free  school 
is  largely  used  by  all  classes.  "  The 
son  of  the  wealthy  man  sits  in  the 
same  class  with  the  son  of  the  laborer. 
In  Washington  we  saw  the  son  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  two 
grandsons  of  the  late  President  Gar- 
field, and  many  children  of  members 
of  Congress,  sitting  and  working  in  the 
same  classes  with  the  children  of  coach- 
men, gardeners,  laborers,  etc.  Not  the 
slightest  difference  is  observed  in  regard 
to  these  children ;  they  mix  in  the  classes 
and  on  the  playgrounds  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality."  The  people,  as  a  whole, 
believe   in  the  absolute  necessity   of 


sound  and  general  education  as  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  upbuilding 
of  a  successful  State.  A  good  general 
education  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
necessary  basis  for  specializing  in  all 
higher  institutions.  Large  corporations 
and  the  heads  of  industrial  concerns 
recognize  the  value  of  well-educated 
men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
some  branch  or  science  applicable  to 
the  industry  which  they  are  intending  to 
follow.  The  lack  of  the  critical  faculty 
and  of  depth  of  purpose,  accompanied 
with  an  excessive  development  of  the 
utilitarian  spirit,  are  the  serious  draw- 
backs at  present  in  American  education, 
and  militate  against  its  progress.  Speak- 
ing of  the  large  number  of  students  who 
maintain  themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  their  own  labor,  while  in  school  or 
in  college.  Commissioner  Blair  says : 
"  Such  students  are  the  very  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  that  nation  is  robust  in  health 
which  rears  such  virile  spirits.  Ameri- 
cans respect  all  who  work,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  the  work,  and  they 
have  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  idle, 
and  disregard  of  what  is  to  become  of 
them."  "  Nothing  shoddy  or  mean  is 
known  inside  a  New  York  school. 
•  Whatever  is  the  best,  is  the  best  for 
the  school,'  is  the  motto  carried  out 
regardless  of  expense."  "  There  is  a 
belief  in  education,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  classes  of  the 
American  people,  because  it  is  felt  that 
National  prosperity  and  National  safety 
depend  very  largely  upon  an  educated 
people."  "  Take  him  all  around,  the 
university  professor  and  teacher  is  a 
more  'live  being'  than  the  university 
professor  and  teacher  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence his  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
his  students,  and  consequently  upon  the 
life  of  the  community,  is  more  direct. 
His  attitude  toward  his  students  is  that 
of  a  co-worker,  not  that  of  a  dictator." 
"At  present  the  public  high  school, 
attended  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  is  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  West." 

The  Repiort  covers  four  hundred  large 
octavo  pages,  and  includes  eleven  full- 
page  illustrations,  all  photographs  of 
different  classes  or  buildings  in  Ameri- 
can public  schools. 
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Negro  Enterprise 

I. — A  Negro   Potato   King 

By  Booker  Washington 


JUNIUS  G.  GROVES,  of  Edwards- 
ville,  Kansas,  is  often  referred  to 
as  "  The  Negro  Potato  King."  He 
is  practically  a  full-blooded  negro,  and 
was  born  a  slave  in  Green  County,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1859.  He  and  his  parents 
were  made  free  a  few  years  later  by  the 
proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  As 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  began 
attending  the  public  schools  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, but  as  he  could  be  in  school 
during  only  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year,  he  did  not  secure  a  great  deal  of 
book  knowledge.  What  he  learned  was 
enough,  however,  to  give  him  a  desire 
for  education,  for  we  find  him,  after 
leaving  school,  continuing  to  study  as 
best  he  could.  By  the  time  he  reached 
manhood  he  was  able  to  read  and  write 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  figures. 

In  1879  occurred  what  was  known  as 
the  "  Kansas  Exodus,"  and  Mr.  Groves, 
with  a  large  number  of  other  colored 
people  from  the  South,  caught  the  emi- 
gration fever.  When  he  reached  Kan- 
sas he  had  just  ninety  cents  in  his 
pocket  The  sudden  influx  of  so  many 
colored  people  into  the  State  caused  it 
to  be  rather  overrun  with  cheap  labor, 
and  employment  was  bard  to  find.  After 
an  earnest  search  of  some  days,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Groves  succeeded  in  finding 
employment  on  a  farm  at  forty  cents  a 
day.  He  told  me  that  he  agreed  to 
begin  work  for  this  wage  because  he 
knew  that  within  a  few  days  he  could 
convince  his  employer  that  he  was  worth 
more.  So  faithfully  did  he  work  that  by 
the  end  of  three  months  his  wages  had 
been  increased  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
day.  This  was  the  pay  which  the  very 
best  farm  hands  were  receiving  in  that 
neighborhood.  Out  of  this  small  sum 
he  had  to  pay  for  his  board  and  laun- 
dering. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  saved 
enough  to  go  in  search  of  what  he  hoped 
would  be  a  better  job.  His  travels 
through    different  parts    of    the  State 


availed  him  nothing,  and  he  finally  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  place  where  be 
had  first  found  employment.  He  had 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  upon 
his  old  employer  that  the  latter  offered 
to  let  Groves  have  a  portion  of  his  farm 
to  cultivate  on  "shares."  The  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  were  that  the  farmer 
should  furnish  nine  acres  of  land,  a 
team,  seed,  and  tools,  and  Groves  should 
plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  crop  for 
one- third  of  what  was  made.  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  Mr.  Groves 
planted  three  acres  in  white  potatoes, 
three  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  three  in 
watermelons. 

Soon  after  getting  the  crop  planted 
Mr.  Groves  decided  to  get  married. 
When  he  reached  this  decision,  he  had 
but  seventy-five  cents  in  cash,  and  had 
to  borrow  enough  more  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  law.  But  he  knew  well 
the  worth  and  common  sense  of  the 
woman  he  was  to  marry.  She  was  as 
poor  in  worldly  goods  as  he,  but  their 
poverty  did  not  discourage  their  plans 
to  marry.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groves 
told  me  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
how  they  managed,  with  much  diflSculty, 
the  day  after  their  marriage,  to  get  a 
few  yards  of  calico  to  make  a  changing 
suit  for  Mrs.  Groves,  so  that  she  might 
begin  work  at  once  in  the  field  by  his 
side,  where  she  has  ever  since  been  his 
steady  companion.  During  the  whole 
season  they  both  worked  with  never- 
tiring  energy,  early  and  late ;  with  the 
result  that  when  the  crop  had  been 
harvested  and  all  debts  paid  they  had 
cleared  $125.  Notwithstanding  their 
lack  of  many  necessities  of  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  comforts,  they  decided  to 
invest  $50  of  their  savings  in  a  lot  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  They  paid  $2S 
for  a  milk  cow,  and  kept  the  remaining 
$50  to  be  used  in  the  making  oi  another 
crop. 

The  successes  of  the  first  year's  work 
had  convinced   the    landlord    that  he 
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would  be  Uking  no  risk  in  renting  Groves 
and  his  wife  a  larger  acreage ;  so  their 
holding  for  the  second  year  was  increased 
to  twenty  acres.     From  this  year  s  earn- 
ing, they  purchased  a  team.     They  now 
bcKan  to  feel  that  they  could  take  even 
more  independent  steps.     I  say  /Ar^ ad- 
visedly, because  through  all  these  labon- 
ooH  years  Mrs.  Groves  worked  on  the 
farm  consuntly  at  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band,  and   even    now,    when   occasion 
demands  it,  she  does  active  work  in  the 
field      They  had  farmed  with   success 
the  first  year  on  a  small  acreage;  they 
had  been  even  more  successful  the  sec- 
ond year  on  a  larger  acreage;  and  the 
.i.ird   year  they  rented  sixty-six  acres  of 
Kor.cl  farm  land  near  the  town  of  Ed- 
wardsville,  JCansas,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  *336.     Of  this    amount    they  were 
able  to  pay  one-third  cash  in  advance. 
As  this  was  more  land  than  they  could 
Dorsonally  culrivate,  a  small  portion  was 
^b-rcnted.     Seldom    have   two  people 
worked  harder,  or  sacrificed  more,  than 
did   Mr.  and    Mrs.  Groves    that  year. 
They  not  only  farmed    the    land,  but 
raised  pigs  and  fowls,  and  sold  milk  and 
butter.     In  the  winter,  when  the  other 
farmers  were  idle,  they  cut  wood,  and 
sold  it  in  town.     They  were  determined 

to  succeed.  .:,.,, 

Omitting  many  interesting  details,  I 

shall  merely  state  that  at  the  end  of  the 

year,  in  1884,  after  they  had  paid  all 

debts,  and  their  bank-book  was  balanced, 

they  found  that  they  had  to  their  credit 

in  the  local  bank,  as  a  result  of  their 

labor  for  the  last  three  years,  $2,200. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 

they  were  earning  this  money,  this  young 

man  and  his  wife  were  living  in  an  old 

shanty,   with   one    broken-down    room. 

They  decided  now  that  they  would  buy 

a  farm  for  themselves,  and  agreed  to 

pay  $3,600' for  eighty  acres  of  land  near 

Fxlwardsville,  in  the  Great  Kaw  Valley — 

a  section  comprising  about  3,940  acies 

of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groves  paid  on  the  land  the 

$2,200  which  they  had  saved,  and  closed 

a  contract  to  pay  the  remaining  $1,400 

at  the  end  of  the  year.    Letting  the  hired 

man  live  in  the  house  on  the  place,  they 

built  a  shanty  for  themselves  until  the 

crop  was  grown.    After  Mr.  Groves  had 


taken  possession  of  his  farm,  nearly  all 
of  the  neighbors  began  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  proph- 
esy that  he  would  not  only  be  unable 
to  pay  the  $1,400  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  would  besides  lose  his  $2,200.  Mr. 
Groves  told  me  that  this  was  the  first 
and  only  occasion  in  his  life  when  he 
became  discouraged  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  take  heart  again  until  he  began  to 
inquire  who  they  were  who  were  seeking 
to  discourage  him,  and  found  that  they 
were  poor  shiftless  people,  who  owned 
no  land  themselves.  After  discovering 
who  his  "  Job's  comforters  "  were,  Mr. 
Groves  determined  to  succeed,  not  only 
for  his  own  sake,  but  to  disappoint  those 
who  had  predicted  his  failure.  He  and 
his  wife  exerted  themselves  unusually 
this  year,  and  their  efforts  were  not 
without  reward.  Enough  was  realized 
from  the  one  year's  crop  to  pay  for  the 
whole  farm,  with  a  neat  little  surplus, 
which  they  used  in  improving  their 
house  and  stocking  their  farm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groves  continued  to 
work  hard  and  prosperously  on  this  farm, 
until  they  were  able  in  1887  to  pay  cash 
for  two  small  adjoining  farms.  In  1889 
they  bought  a  fourth  farm,  and  in  1896 
the  fifth  one.  They  now  own  500  acres 
of  the  finest  land  in  the  Kaw  Valley — 
land  that  is  easily  worth  from  $125  to 
$250  an  acre.  They  no  longer  occupy 
the  original  little  one-room  shanty,  but 
have  progressed  into  a  large,  beautiful, 
well-appointed  dwelling,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000.  It  has  fourteen  rooms  and 
modern  improvements,  including  a  pri- 
vate gas-plant  which  furnishes  twenty- 
seven  lights,  a  private  water  system,  and 
a  local  telephone.  The  house  is  sup- 
plied with  bathrooms,  and  everything 
necessary  to  make  it  comfortable  and 
convenient. 

There  are  eleven  children  in  the  fam- 
ily— three  girls  and  eight  boys.  The 
children  are  all  being  educated  with 
care.  Three  of  them — two  boys  and 
one  girl — are  already  in  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  their 
oldest  boy  will  complete  the  course  in 
June.  All  the  children  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  farm  as  do 
the  parents. 

In  addition  to  the  dwelling-house,  one 
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finds  upon  the  farm  a  modem  two  story, 
well- painted  bam  that  cost  $1,500,  a 
smoke-house,  granary,  tool-house,  hen- 
house, and  a  warehouse,  in  which  are 
kept  six  thousand  bushels  of  seed  po- 
tatoes during  the  winter.  Mr.  Groves's 
business  has  grown  to  the  extent  that 
hj  has  a  private  railroad  track  which 
leads  from  his  shipping  station  to 
the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad,  which  runs  through  Edwards- 
ville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groves  also  own 
and  operate  a  general  merchandise 
store  in  which  they  carry  a  large  stock 
of  goods.  They  have  several  fine  or- 
chards upon  their  farm.  In  the  apple 
orchard  there  are  seven  thousand  trees 
six  years  old,  from  which  last  year  four 
car-loads  of  apples  were  gathered.  The 
peach  orchard  contains  eighteen  hundred 
trees,  the  pear  orchard  seven  hundred 
trees,  and  the  cherry  orchard  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trees.  They  also  grof/ 
extensively  apricots  and  grapes. 

But  why  is  Mr.  Groves  called  "  The 
Negro  Potato  King  "  ?  Let  me  answer. 
Last  year  he  produced  upon  his  farm 
72,150  bushels  of  white  potatoes,  aver- 
aging 245  bushels  to  the  acre.  So  far 
as  reports  show,  this  was  12,150  bushels 
more  than  any  other  individual  grower 
in  the  world  produced.  And  besides  the 
potatoes  raised  on  his  own  farm,  Mr. 
Groves  buys  and  ships  potatoes  on  a 
large  scale.  To  illustrate,  last  year  he 
bought  from  white  growers  in  the  Kaw 
Valley  and  shipped  away  twenty-two  cars 
of  white  potatoes.  He  also  bought  four- 
teen cars  of  fancy  seed  potatoes  in  North 
and  South  Dakota,  which  he  sold  to 
growers  in  the  Kaw  Valley,  and  in  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory.  Mr.  Groves 
says  that  he  ships  potatoes  and  other 
farm  products  to  nearly  every  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  Mexico  and 
Canada.  He  says  that  he  has  never 
found  his  color  to  be  a  hindrance  to  him 
in  business.  During  the  busy  season 
as  many  as  fifty  laborers,  white  and 
black,  are  employed  on  his  farm.  It  is 
maintained  at  its  highest  productivity 
by  persistent  energy  and  constant  effort 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Groves.  As  I  have 
said,  he  received  but  little  education  as 
a  boy,  but  he  has  persevered  until  he 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  he  can 


analyze  and  classify  the  soils  upon  his 
farm,  and  apply  just  the  proper  fertilizer 
to  the  various  plots.  He  uses  nothing 
but  the  latest  improved  cultivators,  pota- 
to-planters, potato-weeders,  and  diggers, 
and  in  fact  all  work  that  can  be  done 
with  machinery  is  done  in  that  way. 

And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groves  have  other 
interests  than  those  of  farming.  They 
have  large  holdings  in  mining  stocks  in 
both  the  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico, 
as  well  as  banking  stock  in  their  own 
State.  They  own  four-fifths  interest  in 
the  Kansas  City  Casket  and  Embalm- 
ing Company,  of  Kansas  City.  Kansas, 
and  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  race  both  in  their  own 
State  and  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Groves,  in  speaking  of  his  large  interests, 
always  says  "  we,"  meaning  Mrs.  Groves 
and  himself.  In  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner, and  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  he 
never  fails  to  give  Mrs.  Groves  due 
credit  for  all  that  she  has  helped  him  to 
accomplish. 

Having  prospered  in  a  material  way, 
the  Groveses  do  not  overlook  the  moral 
and  spiritual  side  of  life.  They  are 
both  members  of  the  church,  as  are  also 
their  older  children.  In  fact,  the  little 
church  near  their  home  was  organized 
by  Mr.  Groves  and  his  wife,  and  they 
gave  $1,500  for  the  erection  of  the 
church  house.  Mr.  Groves  drew  the 
plans  for  the  building  and  directed  the 
work  of  construction. 

Mr.  Groves  is  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  men  of  wealth  and  standing 
in  his  State.  Mr.  Porter  Sherman,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Wyandotte  State  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  speaking  of  him 
said :  "  I  regard  Mr.  Groves  as  a  man 
of  especial  ability.  We  have  no  better 
customer  in  the  county  than  he  is.  He 
is  a  man  of  peculiar  tact  and  ability. 
His  standing  as  a  citizen  arid  business 
man  is  high  in  the  county,  and  his 
papers  never  pass  due.  He  is  easily 
worth  between  $40,000  and  $80,000  after 
all  obligations  are  met."  Mr.  Groves 
does  a  great  deal  of  business  with  this 
bank,  the  cashier  of  which  also  spoke  of 
him  in  very  high  terms. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Brokaw,  cashier  of  the 
Commercial  and  National  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  said  of  Mr.  Groves : 
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"  The  credit  of  Mr.  Groves  is  as  great 
with  this  bank  as  is  that  of  any  man  in 
Wyandotte  County,  and  not  only  with 
this  bank  but  in  all  banking  circles. 
He  is  known  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  of  keen  insight,  courteous  man- 
ners, and  good  financial  sense.  I  con- 
sider him  one  of  the  best  business  men 
in  this  county,  and  a  citizen  of  unques- 
tionable character.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  man's  worth  and  intel- 
ligence." 

It  was  especially  gratifying  to  me  to 
hear  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Barker,  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  speak  of  Mr. 
Groves.  Mr.  Barker  is  an  ex-slave- 
holder, and  is,  I  am  told,  the  richest 
man  in  Wyandotte  County.  He  said : 
"Mr.  Groves  came  to  Wyandotte  County 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has 
always  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
creditable  manner.  As  a  business  man 
he  is  intelligent  and  indisputably  honest 
He  is  upright  in  all  of  his  transactions 
and  meets  his  obligations  on  the  day  that 
they  are  due.  He  is  a  man  of  influence 
and  ability  in  all  business  connections. 
Groves  is  one  of  the  best  citizens  in  the 
county." 

Mr.  J.  D.  Waters,  cashier  of  the 
Farmers'  State  Bank  of  Bonner  Springs, 
Kansas,  said  of  Mr.  Groves :  "  I  have 
known  Mr.  Groves  for  fifteen  years,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  never  heard 
anything  but  good  about  him.  He  is  a 
first-class  business  man,  and  stands  high 


in  his  community.  His  character  is 
unquestionable.  For  several  years  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Kaw  Valley  Potato 
Association,  of  which  Senator  Taylor 
was  President,  and  while  in  this  position 
exhibited  unusual  ability  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Association." 

Senator  Edwin  Taylor,  of  Edwards- 
ville,  Kansas,  is  a  near  neighbor  to  Mr. 
Groves,  and,  like  him,  is  a  potato-grower 
of  note.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Groves  he 
said :  "  I  regard  Mr.  Groves  as  one  of 
the  best  men,  white  or  black,  in  the 
valley.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  astute  potato  men  in 
the  valley,  but  is  also  a  man  of  acknowl- 
edged general  intelligence.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Groves  came  to  the  valley 
almost  penniless,  whereas  he  is  now  a 
man  of  enviable  financial  standing.  He 
is  a  man  of  quick  perception,  of  fertility 
of  resource ;  a  man  interested  in  every 
movement  making  for  the  good  of  the 
community — in  fact,  a  good  all-round 
citizen." 

In  speaking  of  what  they  had  been 
able  to  accomplish,  Mr.  Groves  said  in 
a  very  modest  way  (both  he  and  his 
wife  are  among  the  most  simple  and 
modest  people  I  have  ever  met) :  "  I 
think  our  success  shows  that  a  negro 
can  and  will  make  his  way  in  the  world 
if  given  a  chance.  If  we  could  start 
with  but  seventy-five  cents  and  succeed 
as  we  have,  other  people  of  our  race  can 
do  the  same  thing." 


II. — The  Savings   Bank  Militant 

By  Isabel  Dangaix  Allen 


IN  the  center  of  the  South's  coal  and 
iron  industries,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, is  conducted  a  weekly  paper 
known  as  "  The  Negro  Enterprise," 
owned,  pubNshed,  and  edited  by  negroes. 
The  particular  type  of  negro  enterprise 
represented  by  this  journal  meets  with 
the  universal  approval  of  the  whites, 
even  those  who  look  askance  at  negro 
schools  and  colleges.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  Alabama,  the  home  of 
Tuskegee,  to  hear  the  two  editors  of 
the  "  Enterprise  "  mentioned  as  rivals 
of  Booker  Washington  in  service  to 
their  race.    Whereas  Washington  would 


raise  the  negro's  standard  of  living  by 
first  teaching  him  to  add  to  his  earning 
power,  Pettiford  and  Walker  would  pro- 
duce a  higher  standard  of  living  out  of 
the  negro's  present  earning  power. 
Washington  utili/es  the  industrial  school. 
Walker  the  irl^titutio^al  church,  and 
Pettiford  the  <,;iviii;^s  bank.  The  methods 
of  Washington,  the  apostle  of  earning, 
are  wi<J':ly  kno^n.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
these  n'^t';»  to  d'rv.rilje  the  methods  of 
Pettiford,  liiC  ajy/Mle  of  saving,  and 
W'alk'rr,  th<;  a,V/^•!<:  of  s[j<:nding. 

W.   P..   J'«-»'  fof'i,   kno'nn    among    his 
oviri  tufA:  a»  Vak  P/;v,  Mr.  Pettiford,  and 
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prominent  enough  as.  a  character  to  be 
known  generally  as  Pettiford,  is  president 
of  a  savings  bank  officered  and  conducted 
by  negroes,  and  numbering  among  its 
depositors  one-fifth  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand negroes  in  Birmingham.  The 
individual  accounts  range  from  the  pen- 
nies of  some  recently  inspired  small  boy 
to  the  swelling  balances  of  rising  pro- 
fessional men.  The  deposits  aggregate 
$127,500,  of  which  over  $25,000  is  in 
savings  accounts  drawing  interest.  But 
these  figures  g^ve  only  a  faint  conception 
of  the  influence  of  this  bank  upon  the 
standards  of  the  negro  community  it 
serves.  While  primarily  and  avowedly 
a  financial  institution  run  on  business 
lines  for  the  utmost  legitimate  profits,  it 
just  happens  that  it  has  been  compelled 
to  win  its  business  by  being  first  a  social 
missionary.  From  its  inception  to  the 
present  day  it  has  never  lost  sight  of 
the  defects  in  the  inheritance  and  train- 
ing of  n^ro  laborers,  and  has  from  the 
outset  adapted  its  methods  to  their 
mental  and  moral  limitations. 

Unlike  so  many  institutions  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race,  the 
Penny  Savings  Bank  has  been  evolved 
from  needs  and  experiences  of  the  negro 
himself.  There  is  nothing  artificial  or 
foreign  about  it.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  on  a  little  patch  of 
ground  in  North  Carolina  where  Petti- 
ford, the  son  of  freed  slaves,  learned 
many  lessons  in  the  difficult  but  ultimate 
wisdom  of  saving.  The  overcrowded 
cabin  with  its  many  privations,  his 
father's  lessons  in  field  labor,  the  long 
walk  on  Saturdays  to  the  kind-hearted 
pupil-teacher  several  miles  away,  were 
Pettiford's  foundation. 

When  a  young  man,  he  came  to  Ala- 
bama. At  the  Normal  School  in  Selroa 
he  paid  his  tuition  by  working  as  a  farm- 
hand before  and  after  school  hours. 
Later  he  reached  the  teacher's  desk, 
and  then  the  Baptist  pulpit  in  a  small 
town.  In  1883  he  took  charge  of  a 
congregation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  in  Birmingham.for  whom  serv- 
ices were  held  in  a  vacant  store — desire 
for  progress  being  blocked  by  an  almost 
overwhelming  debt  of-  $500.  Within 
the  year  the  new  pastor  not  only  led  his 
flock  away  from   the  shoals  of  willful 


indebtedness,  but  trebled  the  member- 
ship, and  began  the  erection  of  a  sub- 
stantial brick  church.  Such  organizing 
capacity,  so  well  directed,  could  not 
escape  attention.  Pettiford  was  encour- 
aged and  supported  by  the  confidence 
of  the  whites  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  recognized  as  an  important  political 
asset.  In  1896  he  was  chosen  delegate 
at  large  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, and  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  notified  Mr.  Hobart  of  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Vice- Presidency.  No  man 
ever  received  more  unqualified  indorse- 
ment for  political  preferment  than  he  in 
letters  sent  to  President  McKinley  by 
business  men  and  politicians. 

From  the  first  Pettiford  saw  the  unusual 
opening  offered  by  Birmingham's  indus- 
tries both  for  his  own  advancement  and 
that  of  his  race.  But  gradually  his 
wider  experience  had  convinced  him 
that  the  pulpit  alone  was  inadequate  to 
stimulate  his  people  to  higher  ideals  and 
self-restraint  After  he  had  roused  in 
his  church  members  a  remorse  for  shift- 
lessness  and  an  appreciation  for  thrift 
as  a  religious  obligation ;  after  the 
teacher  or  seamstress  or  bookkeeper  or 
mechanic  left  Tuskegee  or  Huntsville; 
after  a  common-school  education  had 
implanted  a  thirst  for  more  of  the  com- 
forts of  civilization — what  happened 
almost  invariably  ?  These  negroes  with 
exceptional  opportunities,  with  greater 
earning  power,  with  higher  tastes,  frit- 
tered away  their  earnings  and  their 
tastes  without  raising  their  standard  of 
living.  All  the  forces  in  the  community 
combined  to  thwart  the  school  and  the 
church  in  their  purpose.  Every-day  ex- 
perience seemed  to  disprove  all  teaching. 
Saving  did  not  add  to  happiness — at 
least  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  delay 
and  effort  and  self-denial.  Negro  fail- 
ures in  the  face  of  negro  aspirations 
taught  Pettiford  that  a  mechanism  must 
be  devised  to  make  it  easy,  attractive, 
and  immediately  profitable  for  negroes 
to  save.  This  mechanism  was  the  Penny 
Savings  Bank. 

Savings  bank  1  The  name  was  prac- 
tically unknown  even  to  Birmingham 
negroes.  To  the  hordes  of  newcomers 
then  flocking  to  the  mineral  region  and 
its  high  wages  from  the  black  belt  and 
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cotton  plantation,  it  was  as  unfamiliar  as 
the  language  of  their  ebony  ancestors. 
True,  the  more  enlightened  had  read  the 
name  on  two  imposing  buildings,  but 
were  only  vaguely  conscious  of  its  mean- 
ing— ^never  dreaming  that  they  them- 
selves might  have  any  part  in  the  ad- 
vantages of.  such  an  institution.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  white  banks  actual- 
ly refused  the  accounts  of  negroes — cer- 
tainly not  the  accounts  of  Pettiford  and 
other  exceptions — but,  what  is  almost 
the  same  in  results  to  the  negro,  they 
were  doing  nothmg  to  <fncourage  or 
stimulate  his  patronage.  Only  a  year 
ago  an  Alabama  banker  learned  from 
the  foremost  savings  banks  in  the  South 
that  no  effort  was  being  made  to  secure 
negro  depositors,  because  (1)  the  negrro's 
account  was  too  insignificant;  (2)  his 
deposits  too  small ;  (3)  his  withdrawals 
too  frequent.  In  other  words,  the  edu- 
cational and  missionary  work  that  was 
still  necessary  to  make  the  negro  wel- 
come, not  to  say  valuable,  as  a  depositor, 
was  too- great  an  undertaking. 

All  methods  of  advertising  used  by 
the  banks  are  unavailing  among  this 
portion  of  the  South's  population ;  and 
so,  when  Pettiford  proposed  in  1890  to 
start  a  negro  bank,  the  white  banks, 
instead  of  considering  it  a  rival  institu- 
tion, assumed  the  attitude  of  friendly 
assistants. 

It  took  three  months  to  secure  among 
negroes  a  paid-in  capital  of  $3,000,  and 
this  after  much  canvassing  and  several 
mass-meetings.  Pettiford  enlisted  the 
enthusiastic  co-operation  of  two  other 
negroes  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
both  whites  and  blacks.  During  the 
canvass,  with  the  help  of  an  expert  ac- 
counUnt,  they  all  qualified  as  book- 
keepers. The  bank  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000  divided  into 
shares  of  $5  each,  with  Pettiford  as 
president,  P.  F.  Clark  vice-president, 
and  B.  H.  Hudson  cashier.  A  two-story 
brick  building  centrally  located  was 
leased  for  a  term  of  three  years  at  $30 
per  month — the  same  building  which  is 
now  the  bank's  own  property — and  on 
October  IS  its  doors  were  opened  for 
business. 

Pettiford  gave  up  the  charge  of  his 
oongr^ation  and  looked  for  audiences 


wherever  he  could  find  pulpit  or  plat- 
form open  to  him.  He  organized  con- 
ferences at  (he  iiaining  camps,  where  his 
quiet  eloquence  year  after  year  has  her- 
alded the  advantages  of  thrift  among 
the  crudest  black  men  in  the  district. 
He  holds  before  these  men  and  women, 
with  the  most  primitive  ideas  of  social 
law,  the  advantages  of  possessing  a  home 
as  the  foundation  of  family  life.  The 
following  extract  from  a  sermon  delivered 
at  one  of  these  camp  conferences  char- 
acterizes his  utterances : 

"  You  should  spend  less  money  than 
you  do  for  useless  things.  Too  many 
of  you  waste  your  money,  provide  no 
insurance,  and  leave  your  families  at 
your  death  practically  without  any  means 
of  support  You  may  think  you'll  be 
given  a  mansion  above  when  you  die; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  any  man 
will  be  given  a  mansion  in  heaven  who 
has  not  provided  even  a  cabin  for  his 
family.  If  you  start  a  bank  account  or 
begin  the  purchase  of  a  home  or.  other 
property,  you  will  feel  more  like  working 
hard." 

With  audiences  of  city-bred  negroes 
he  appeals  to  their  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens and  as  the  guardians  of  the  future 
of  their  race.  He  sharpens  their  pride 
to  the  point  of  proving  themselves  as 
necessary  to  their  country  as  their  white 
neighbors,  and  creates  among  them  a 
desire  for  the  material  evidences  of  that 
equality. 

The  propaganda  of  the  bank  does  not 
end  with  its  officers'  public  addresses. 
The  most  painstaking  methods  are  em- 
ployed to  reach  individuals,  and  this  not 
always  through  personal  interviews  by 
lepresentatives  of  the  bank.  The  great 
est  tact  has  been  used  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  other  negroes  of  influ- 
ence. Not  long  ago,  at  a  funeral  under 
the  auspices  of  a  woman's  missionary 
society,  the  preacher,  friendly  to  the 
bank,  found  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  savings  idea  into  his  sermon,  which 
had  for  text,  "  And  I  saw  the  dead,  both 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God." 

Thanks  to  its  success  in  touching  the 
everyday  life  and  thought  of  the  negro 
community,  an  account  with  the  bank 
has  come  to  have  a  premium,  and  entitles 
the  depositor  to  respect  and  social  pres- 
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tige.  The  depositor  boasts  of  his  little 
hoard — which  is  even  sometimes  leftto  his 
account  at  the  expense  of  his  creditors — 
and  at  social  functions  the  balances  at 
the  Penny  Savings  Bank  are  frequently 
the  subject  of  general  conversation. 
Not  infrequently,  too,  the  matrimonial 
eligibility  of  maids  is  estimated  by  these 
same  balances.  Are  not  these  recog- 
nized phenomena  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion ? 

Of  course  the  bank  does  not  fail  to 
make  known  its  serious  purposes,  and 
the  men  and  women  in  its  community 
consult  its  officers  on  their  most  private 
business  affairs.  This  racial  confidence 
is  still  new,  and  here  distinctly  the  prod- 
uct of  the  bank.  "  Let  us  prove  to  the 
white  man,"  they  say,  "  that  we  can  do 
what  he  does.  He  stands  by  his  insti- 
tutions, and  his  institutions  stand  by  him. 
Let  us  stand  together." 

But  the  bank  is  not  satisfied  with  its 
showing  of  4,000  depositors.  That 
steadily  growing  list  is  not  nearly  so 
gratifying  as  the  record  which  shows 
that  1,000  of  these  depositors  have 
already  purchased  homes  with  their 
savings.  And  this  U  the  story,  not  only 
of  the  well-to-do  negro — the  four  largest 
depositors  are  men  whose  rent  incomes 
alone  are  more  than  $250  a  month — 
but  cooks,  washerwomen,  and  common 
laborers. 

Among  the  writer's  personal  acquaint- 
ances who  belong  to  this  list  of  hrjme- 
builders  may  be  mentioned  a  mulatto 
hair-dresser  who  goes  to  the  homes  of 
her  patrons  for  twenty-five  cents.  Her 
husband  is  a  porter,  and  co-operates 
in  the  plan  by  meeting  the  living  ex- 
penses while  the  wife's  earnings  go  to 
the  bank.  A  driver  on  a  delivery  wagon 
has,  within  eight  years,  together  with  his 
wife,  a  laundress,  not  only  paid  for  the 
neat  little  home  in  which  they  live,  but 
is  buying  other  property  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bank.  A  former  odd-job 
gardener  now  owns  a  little  farm,  a  horse 
and  truck,  and  the  reputation  for  grow- 
ing fine  cabbages,  peas,  and  pigs. 

On  similar  real  estate  investments 
and  homes  ranging  in  amounts  from 
$100  to  $2,000  the  bank  has  loans 
amounting  to  $75,000.  A  glorious  rec- 
ord, is  it  not,  for  one  small  institution 


operated  by  negro  men  for  negro  homes  I 
One  thousand  cottage  homes  lay  the 
foundation  for  one  thousand  families 
who  already,  by  their  mere  possession, 
are  elevated  generations  above  the  home- 
less man  in  their  midst  A  home  of 
one's  very  own,  even  though  it  may  be 
of  four  small  rooms  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  means  a  wife  to  protect,  chil- 
dren to  educate,  better  furniture,  better 
clothes  for  all,  and  cleaner  conduct  when 
away  from  home.  The  effect  upon  the 
children  is  already  evidenced  by  200 
juvenile  depositors.  Thus,  according  to 
Booker  Washington,  begins  the  work 
"out  of  which  will  grow  wealth,  from 
which  alone  can  come  leisure  and  the 
enjoyment  of  literature  and  art." 

Adding  the  negroes  who  use  the  white 
banks,  there  are  in  Birmingham  5,000 
depositors,  or  one-fourth  the  total  negro 
population — 5,000  irresponsible  spend- 
thrifts converted  into  useful  men  and 
women  with  personal  credit  Just  what 
these  figures  prove  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  negro  bank  as  an  uplifting  force 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  money-savers  is  over  seven 
times  as  great  as  among  the  negroes  in 
Atlanta,  where  there  is  no  negro  bank 
for  misiiionary  work.  Its  activity  and 
its  influence  may  be  better  understood 
when  we  see  that,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, the  negro  depositors  in  Birming- 
ham are  twice  as  numerous  as  white 
depositors  in  New  Jersey,  four  times  as 
numerous  as  white  depositors  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  twenty-five  times  as  nu- 
merous as  patrons  of  savings  banks  in 
Tennessee. 

So  encouraged  are  the  ofiScers  of  the 
Birmingham  bank  with  the  result  of  thir- 
teen years  of  service  that  they  hope  to  per- 
suade wealthy  friends  of  the  negro,  both 
North  and  South,  to  organize  similar 
banks  throughout  the  Southland.  They 
point  to  the  one  other  Southern  bank 
officered  by  negroes,  that  in  Richmond, 
which  reports  that  one  negro  in  nine  uses 
the  savings  bank  there,  a  proportion  three 
times  as  great  as  in  Atlanta,  where  there 
is  no  negro  savings  bank.  Pettiford  would 
have  these  philanthropists  provide  initial 
capital  and  employ  negro  organizers, 
believing  that  negro  brains  and  capital 
can  be  found  to  perpetuate  the  enter- 
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pris^  after  the  strain  of  pioneer  work 
is  over  in  each  community.  This  period 
he  estimates  as  five  years  at  the  outside. 
He  believes  that  white  officers  can  never 
accomplish  the  same  results.    "  It  is  not 


bank  buildings  that  we  need,  but  inspired 
men  devoted  to  their  race,  who  will 
preach  throughout  the  black  belts  of 
every  State  and  every  city  the  gospel  of 
saving  as  a  means  to  higher  living." 


Studies  in   Colonial  Administration 
VII The  Straits  Settlements 

By  Alleyne  Ireland,  F.R.G.S. 

Cotonial  Commissoner  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Author  of  "  Tropical  Colonization,"  etc..  etc 


THE  last  day  of  the  sixteenth 
century  saw  the  incorporation 
of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  two  years  later  its  great  Dutch 
rival  was  established.  For  the  next  two 
hundred  years  the  history  of  southeast- 
ern Asia  is  filled  with  the  incidents  of  a 
great  struggle  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  for  the  mastery  of  the  Malay 
seas ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  with- 
drawal of  England  from  Java  and  Suma- 
tra and  the  cession  of  Malacca  by  Hol- 
land laid  down  the  definite  principle  of 
British  supremacy  in  the  Peninsula  and 
Dutch  supremacy  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  past  century  has  produced  no 
material  change  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  Powers,  and  each  has  occu- 
pied itself  with  the  peaceful  development 
of  its  own  territory.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  is  the  spectacle  which  is 
afforded  of  brilliant  success  attending 
two  policies  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  in  every  detail  of  principle 
and  application. 

As  the  Dutch  work  in  Java  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  at  present  that 
the  keynote  of  the  Dutch  policy  was 
monopoly  and  exclusion,  that  of  the 
English  policy  free  trade  and  free  immi- 
gration, and  that  while  the  former  has 
given  Holland  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural colonies  in  the  world,  the  latter 
has  added  to  the  British  Empire  one  of 
its  greatest  trade  depots. 
'  The  Straits  Settlements  consist  of 
the  Islands  of  Penang  and  Singapore, 
Province  Wellesley,  the  territory  of 
Malacca,  and  a  few  small  islands,  and 


they  lie  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  great  highway 
for  all  ships  seeking  the  Far  East  by  an 
easterly  course.  The  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  Colony  will  be  recognized 
at  once  by  any  one  glancing  at  a  map  of 
the  world.  It  is  seen  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  divided  from  the  China  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  by  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  by  that  garland  of  isles  which  swings 
from  Sumatra  to  Port  Darwin  in  north- 
ern Australia. 

If,  coming  from  the  west,  you  wish  to 
reach  any  port  above  the  equator  and 
beyond  the  one  hundredth  degree  .of 
east  longitude,  you  must  pass  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  or  take  a  thou- 
sand-mile detour  to  make  the  passage 
of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  which  separate 
Sumatra  from  Java. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
stream  of  commerce  which  flows  through 
the  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  Colony  dur- 
ing 1902  more  than  fifty  thousand  ves- 
sels, of  a  total  burden  of  seventeen 
millions  of  tons. 

The  capital  of  the  Colony  is  the  town 
of  Singapore,  situated  on  the  island  of 
that  name,  at  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Owing  to  its 
extraordinary  geographical  position,  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  free  port, 
Singapore  has  become  the  commercial 
center  of  southeastern  Asia,  and  in  1902 
the  value  of  its  trade  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
silver  dollars.  The  area  of  the  Colony 
is  about  1,500  square  miles,  and  its 
population  of  600,000  is  made  up  of 
5,000  Europeans  and  Americans,  8,000 
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Eurasians,  281,000  Chinese.  200,000 
Malays,  57,000  natives  of  India,  and 
a  heterogeneous  remainder  of  Arabs, 
Jews,  Dayaks,  Javanese,  Manilanien, 
Armenians,  Japanese,  and  a  dozen  other 
races. 

The  Government  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments is  of  the  ordinary  Crown  Colony 
type,  which  has  already  been  described,* 
aiid  we  may  therefore  pass  to  a  consid- 
eration of  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  presented  themselves  for  solution 
at  the  hands  of  the  administration. 
Foremost  among  these  has  been  the 
question  of  a  labor  supply.  The  native 
of  the  country  is  the  Malay,  and  if  there 
is  in  the  world  any  other  man  who  has 
as  great  a  horror  of  work,  I  have  yet  to 
meet  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  complicate  the 
present  discussion  by  any  reference  to 
that  inalienable  right  of  the  tropical  man 
to  a  life  of  idleness  in  the  defense  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written  in  the 
United  States  since  the  publication  of 
Professor  Jenks's  report  to  the  War  De- 
partment recommending  the  importation 
of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Philippines. 
For  even  if  the  Malay  had  been  a  con- 
firmed worker  instead  of  a  confirmed 
loafer,  his  labor  would  have  been  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  a 
rapidly  growing  colony.  The  simple 
fact  which  the  Government  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  had  to  face  was  that,  if  the 
roads  were  to  be  made,  the  docks  con- 
structed, the  foreshore  swamp  reclaimed, 
the  sea-wall  built,  the  merchants'  go- 
downs  erected,  if  the  cargoes  of  the  ships 
were  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded,  if  their 
bunkers  were  to  be  replenished  with 
coal,  if,  in  short,  Singapore  was  to  fulfill 
the  destiny  to  which  it  is  called  by  its 
geographical  position  and  by  the  needs 
of  the  world's  commerce,  the  urgent 
demand  for  labor  had  to  be  met  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  line  along 
which  the  Colony  would  find  a  solution 
of  its  labor  difficulties. 

With  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen 
countries  in  which  there  is  a  dense 
population,  there  is  not  a  single  tropical 
country  which  has  reached,  in  relation 
to  the  extent  of  its  resources,  any  appre- 
ciable degree  of  economic  development 
•The  Out' 


in  which  the  work  is  not  being  done  by 
Chinamen,  by 'Japanese,  by  natives  of 
India,  or  by  other  imported  labor.  The 
Chinaman  and  the  Japanese  are  not 
tropical  men,  the  East  Indian  is  driven 
to  the  task  by  the  severe  economic 
pressure  which  exists  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  the  others  are  not  important 
enough  to  count. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  natives  of 
the  tropics  are  not  doing  any  work  to-day, 
and  that  to  expect  them  to  do  any  to- 
morrow, in  the  absence  of  some  form  of 
pressure,  is  to  disreg^d  the  lesson  of 
history  and  to  ignore  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  writer,  living  or  dead,  who 
ever  spent  a  year  in  a  tropical  country. 
The  present  state  of  feeling  in  Europe 
and  America  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  tropical  man  to  make  him  work 
for  his  living,  and  there  remains  only 
the  alternative  of  importing  labor.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  there  are  more  than  200,000 
Chinamen  and  more  than  50,000  East 
Indians  resident  as  laborers. 

Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  securing  the  Chinaman.  The  condi- 
tions of  life  are  not  amusing  for  the 
lower  classes  in  China.  It  requires  much 
hard  work  to  gain  a  very  small  wage, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  official  oppression, 
and  under  the  law  of  vicarious  responsi- 
bility, which  appears  to  be  the  only 
effective  means  of  checking  crime  in 
the  Flowery  Land,  your  Chinaman  may 
have  an  eye  put  out  or  a  foot  chopped 
off  any  fine  morning  because  some  one 
else  has  broken  the  law.  So  the  Chinese 
emigrate  readily  to  neighboring  countries ; 
and  the  Straits  Settlements — where  wages 
are  high  and  opium  is  cheap,  and  where 
not  only  is  the  Chinaman  free  from  any 
responsibility  for  other  people's  actions 
but  receives  in  respect  of  his  own  short- 
comings punishments  which  are  simply 
a  source  of  amusement  to  him — can  get 
all  the  Chinese  they  want. 

But  there  are  certain  classes  of  work 
for  which  the  Chinaman  is  unsuited, 
and  for  the  performance  of  these  East 
Indians  are  imported.  They  belong  to 
a  race  which  is  much  more  averse  to 
emigration  than  the  Chinese  and  much 
less  capable  of  guarding  its  own  interests. 
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In  consequence,  both  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  India  make 
the  recruitment  of  Indian  labor  and  its 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  employers 
the  subject  of  special  legislation  and 
inspection. 

The  conditions  under  which  Indian 
labor  is  imported  into  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments may  be  briefly  described.  Two 
systems  are  in  force,  one  having  the 
characteristics  of  "  contract "  or  "^inden- 
tured "  labor,  the  other  of  "  free  "  labor. 
Under  the  former,  the  laborer,  or  "  statute 
immigrant "  as  he  is  called,  is  recruited 
in  India  subject  to  a  promise  that  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Colony  he  will  enter 
into  a  contract  to  work  for  some  em- 
ployer. The  planter  pays  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  and  generally  furnishes 
a  small  money  advance.  If  on  arrival 
in  the  Colony  the  laborer  refuses  to 
enter  into  a  contract,  he  is  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  or  to  undergo  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment 

The  form  of  contract  is  prescribed  by 
law,  and  the  planter  is  not  free  to  depart 
from  it  He  may  engage  his  laboret 
for  an  indefinite  period  subject  to  a 
month's  notice  on  either  side,  or,  as  is 
more  usual,  for  a  definite  number  of 
days'  work,  not  exceeding  six  hundred. 
Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can 
a  statute  immigrant  be  compelled  to 
remain  on  an  estate  for  more  than  three 
years.  No  statute  immigrant  is  bound 
to  work  for  more  than  six  days  in  one 
week,  for  more  than  six  consecutive 
hours  at  any  time,  or  for  more  than  nine 
hours  in  one  day;  and  overtime  must 
be  paid  when  the  nine-hour  limit  is 
passed.  The  employer  must  provide 
sufficient  and  proper  house  accommo- 
dation, sufficient  and  proper  sanitary 
arrangements,  a  good  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  uncooked  rations  at  whole- 
sale current  market  prices,  hospital 
accommodation,  medical  attendance  and 
medicines,  and  must  pay  wages  in  cash 
at  not  less  than  the  legal  minimum  rate 
fixed  by  the  Government  The  law  pre- 
scribes severe  penalties  for  breach  of 
contract  by  either  party,  and  the  em- 
ployer as  well  as  the  laborer  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  offenses  against  the 
more  serious  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Ordinance. 


The  Colonial  Government  takes  every 
means  in  its  power  for  the  protection  of 
the  statute  immigrant  On  his  arrival 
in  the  Colony  he  is  taken  before  the 
Superintendent,  who  must  explain  to  him 
that  no  contract  of  any  kind  is  valid 
unless  made  under  the  terms  of  the 
Ordinance.  During  the  time  of  his 
service  with  the  planter  his  treatment  is 
the  subject  of  periodical  inspection,  and 
he  has  the  right  at  all  times  to  leave  any 
place  where  he  may  be  working  in  order 
to  lay  a  complaint  before  a  Government 
officer.  Process  of  law  is  issued  free 
to  all  statute  immigrants,  and  any  em- 
ployer who  is  convicted  of  an  offense 
against  the  Immigration  Ordinance  is 
liable  to  have  the  contract  with  his 
laborer  dissolved  and  to  suffer  penalties 
varying  from  a  fine  of  fifteen  dollars  up 
to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  and 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  six 
months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offense. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  under  this 
system  no  abuses  exist  in  the  Colony. 
The  method  of  recruiting,  however,  is 
defective,  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  native  recruiters  resort  to  objec- 
tionable means  of  overcoming  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  East  Indian  to  remain 
where  he  finds  himself.  This  defect  in 
the  system  could  be  removed  if  the 
Straits  Government  established  in  south- 
ern India  an  emigration  department 
similar  to  those  already  established  in 
Bengal  by  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad, 
and  undertook  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  recruiting  through  its  own 
officials. 

I  may  dismiss  the  subject  of  con- 
tract labor  by  saying  that  it  is  a  system 
which  requires  as  a  first  condition  of  its 
employment  a  highly  efficient  and  per- 
fectly honest  civil  service  in  the  colony 
where  it  is  adopted.  With  this  condi- 
tion fulfilled,  as  it  is  in  nearly  every 
British  colony,  the  system  is  one  which 
affords  great  advantages  to  everybody 
concerned.  It  provides  the  immigrant 
with  steady  work  at  remunerative  wages 
and  under  conditions  of  comfort  which 
are  unknown  in  his  own  country;  it 
encourages  the  investment  of  capital  by 
assuring  to  the  employer  a  good  labor 
supply,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  gen- 
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eral  prosperity  of  the  colony ;  it  enables 
the  government  to  carry  out  such  public 
works  as  it  may  desire  to  undertake; 
and,  finally,  it  relieves  to  some  extent  the 
terrible  pressure  in  the  country  of  the 
immigrant,  both  by  reducing  the  number 
of  mouths  to  be  fed  and  by  enabling  the 
laborer  to  send  home  something  out  of 
his  savings 

The  other  system  under  which  East 
Indian  immigrants  are  introduced  into 
the  Malay  Peninsula  is  known  as  the 
"  kangani  "  system.  The  local  planter 
engages  the  services  of  a  kangani,  or 
native  recruiter  and  headman,  and  sends 
him  to  southern  India  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain number  of  laborers.  On  the  return 
of  the  kangani  and  his  gang,  they  are 
employed  by  the  planter  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  arranged  between  them.  Un- 
der this  method  there  is  no  legal  con- 
tract between  the  planter  and  the  immi- 
grant; the  former  depends  on  his  fair 
treatmenfof  his  men  to  retain  their  serv- 
ices, and  the  latter  finds  his  protection 
against  ill  treatment  in  the  ordinary  law 
and  in  the  fact  that  a  planter  or  a  kangani 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  bad  name  when 
there  is  so  much  competition  among 
employers  to  secure  whatever  labor 
arrives  in  the  colony. 

The  two  systems  work  quite  well  side 
by  side,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages; but  up  to  the  present  time 
neither  has  succeeded  in  furnishing  the 
Government  and  the  planters  with  a 
supply  of  labor  sufficient  for  their  con- 
stantly growing  needs.  Amendments 
were  introduced  into  the  Immigration 
Law  last  year,  raising  the  rate  of  wages 
and  changing  the  method  of  recruiting, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  increase  the  flow 
of  labor  from  southern  India.  As,  how- 
ever, both  Burma  and  Ceylon  draw  their 
coolie  immigrants  from  the  same  field, 
and  as  a  good  harvest  in  India  imme- 
diately checks  emigration,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  Colony  will  have  to  seek, 
sooner  or  later,  a  new  source  of  supply, 
possibly  in  overcrowded  Java. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  on  all  hands  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  from  the  absence  of  a  suffi- 
cient laborsupply,  the  Colony  has  suffered 
greatly  in  recent  years  from  the  decline 
in  the  gold  value  of  its  currency,  which 


has  occurred  pari  passu  with  the  steady 
fall  in  the  market  price  of  silver.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  local  silver  dollar  was 
worth  one  hundred  United  States  cents ; 
last  year  its  value  had  fallen  to  about 
thirty-seven.  The  results  of  this  depre- 
ciation of  the  Colony's  currency  have 
been  far-reaching  and  complicated.  The 
movement  of  steady  decline  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  element  of  daily 
fluctuation,  and,  in  consequence,  to  the 
general  disadvantages  of  a  falling  gold 
value  of  the  local  dollar  there  have  been 
added  those  special  evils  which  are 
attached  to  the  intrusion  of  speculative 
operations  into  the  field  of  Intimate 
trade. 

The  various  interests  in  the  Colony 
have  been  differently  affected  by  the 
course  of  exchange.  The  banks,  owing 
to  their  special  means  of  information, 
and  from  other  causes,  have  been  able 
to  reap  a  considerable  profit  on  their 
exchange  transactions.  The  merchants, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  finance  their  operations, 
both  because  the  fluctuation  in  the 
dollar  has  introduced  a  new  and  serious 
element  of  risk  into  their  calculations 
and  because  the  growth  of  speculative 
busmess  has  greatly  disturbed  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  trade. 

The  economic  position  of  the  Colony 
is  peculiar,  since  the  value  of  its  imports 
for  home  consumption  and  of  its  exports 
of  local  produce  is  insignificant  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  immense  transit  trade 
which  passes  through  the  hands  of  its 
merchants.  The  transactions  of  this 
trade  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes — ^those  with  countries  having  a 
gold  standard  and  those  with  countries 
having  a  silver  standard.  In  their  ca- 
pacity (IS  importers  from  gold  countries 
the  merchants  have  suffered  from  the 
fall  in  exchange,  for  they  have  been 
constandy  compelled  tt>  pay  more  dollars 
for  the  same  quantity  of  sterling  pur- 
chases. On  the  other  hand,  when  they 
have  exported  to  gold  countries  com- 
modities having  their  origin  in  silver 
countries — such  as  Malay  States  tin, 
sago,  or  tapioca — they  have  received 
more  dollars  than  formerly  for  a  given 
quantity  at  a  given  sterling  price.  As 
the  total  value  of  imports  from  silver 
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countries  is  about  the  same  as  that  from 
gold  countries,  and  as  the  value  of 
exports  to  gold  countries  is  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  exports  to  silver 
countries,  the  general  e£Eect  of  the  fall 
of  the  dollar  has  been  to  yield  to  the 
merchants  a  profit  on  their  larger  as 
against  a  loss  on  their  smaller  transac- 
tions. The  profit  from  this  cause,  how- 
ever, is  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of 
a  fluctuating  currency,  and  it  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  disadvantages  which 
have  been  noted  above.  The  greatest 
losers  by  the  fall  of  silver  have  been  the 
salaried  employees.  As  the  chief  con- 
sumers of  goods  imported  from  gold 
countries — clothes,  canned  foods,  and 
so  on — they  have  seen  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  salaries  cut  in  half  at  the 
very  time  when  their  hardly  earned 
savings  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
operation  of  a  power  over  which  they 
could  exercise  no  control.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  has  also  suffered,  for  many 
of  its  obligations  are  contracted  in  terms 
of  gold  and  must  be  met  pound  for 
pound  with  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  dollars.  It  is  not  surprising  under 
the  circumstances  that  a  strong  move- 
ment in  favor  of  currency  reform  should 
have  arisen  in  the  Colony.  This  had 
its  outcome  last  year  in  the  appointment, 
by  the  Colonial  Office  in  London,  of  a 


committee  of  financial  experts  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.  Its  report,  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard 
in  British  Malaya,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Governments  concerned,  and  by  the 
time  this  article  appears  in  print  a  new 
local  dollar  will  have  been  issued  bear- 
ing a  fixed  ratio  to  the  British  sovereign. 
This  change  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
demonetization  of  the  various  dollars 
now  in  circulation  and  by  an  undertak- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  local  treasuries 
to  exchange  gold  for  silver  or  silver  for 
gold  on  demand. 

As  far  as  one  may  read  into  the  future, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Colony  appears  to 
be  assured.  Not  only  does  its  geographi- 
cal situation  give  it  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  transit  trade  of 
southeastern  Asia,  but  every  step  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  increases  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  Settlements. 

The  Colony  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
Governors;  and  of  all  the  successive 
occupants  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
Government  Houses  in  the  British  Em- 
pire none  has  brought  to  his  difficult  and 
onerous  task  a  deeper  wisdom,  a  finer 
tact,  or  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs  than  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  K.C.M.G. 
Malacca,  Straits  Setttements. 


White   Birches 

By  Alfred  L.  Donaldson 

How  often,  in  my  reveries,  come  to  mind 

Those  birches  leaning  lithely  'gainst  the  sky 

Of  tender,  cloud-veined  lapis  lazuli — 

Like  ermined  thoughts  that  Winter  leaves  behind. 

Tall,  slender  marblings  arching  to  the  wind. 

The  mute  reiterations  of  a  sigh 

That  Nature  breathes  'twixt  Summer  that  is  nigh 

And  outcast  Winter  that  is  disenshrined. 

And,  like  the  birches  on  the  upland  slope. 

We  keep  a  hallowed  place  within  the  heart, 

A  hill-top  where  our  birch-white  memories  grow — 

A  copse  of  recollection  and  of  hope; 

A  sacred  spot  that  we  have  set  apart 

For  all  that's  whitest  in  our  long-ago. 
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A  Master-Cure 

By  George  S.  Wasson 

Author  oi  "Cap'n  Simeon's  Store,"  etc 


IN  the  snt^  harbor  of  BurDt-Coat, 
Captain  Abner  Roundtum's  old 
schooner  lay  at  anchor,  fog-bound 
on  her  homeward  trip  east  from  Boston. 
Not  far  distant,  with  smoke  lazily  curl- 
ing from  the  galley  fire,  rode  another 
bluff-bowed  old-timer,  piled  high  with 
a  fragrant  deck-load  of  cedar  shingles. 
After  supper  her  master  and  owner, 
Captain  Buttbolt,  embarked  in  his  yawl- 
boat,  and  with  one  hand  slowly  sculled 
across  the  placid  water  towards  his 
neighbor,  meantime  gently  stroking  his 
long  white  beard. 

"How  doos  she  head  to-night?"  he 
called,  facetiously,  on  approaching. 
.    Captain  Roundturn  lowered  the  news- 
paper he  was  reading  on  deck,  and  looked 
out  over  his  spectacles. 

"  Hello,  Buttbolt,  that  you  ?"  said  he. 
"  Heave  us  holt  of  your  line  and  come 
aboard  I  Pleased  to  see  ye.  Seem's 
though  you're  looking  a  little  grain 
streaked  like.     Fell  away,  ain't  ye  ?" 

"I  ain't  feeling  any  too  antic,  now 
that's  a  fact,  you,"  admitted  Captain 
Buttbolt,  as  he  climbed  stiffly  over  the 
rail.  "Missed  my  sleep  by  nights  an 
awful  sight  of  late,  on  account  of  leakin' 
so  bad.  I'm  'most  afraid  I'll  have  to 
take  and  lay  over  a  tide  or  two  on  the 
flats  in  yonder  and  see  if  I  can't  make 
out  to  squ'sh  a  little  mud  into  my 
seams." 

"  Sho,  now  I"  Captain  Roundturn  said, 
sympathetically.  "Aggravatin'  to  once 
git  leakin'  that  way,  ain't  it  ?  Prob'ly  a 
good  dose  of  that  soft  mud  may  fix  you 
up  for  a  spell ;  that  is,  without  you're 
wormy.  I  been  lucky  enough  to  hold 
consid'ble  tight  myself  for  quite  a  few 
trips  back  now,  but  same  time  I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  a-leakin',  as  good  as  the 
next  one.  A  leaky  vessel  will  take  it 
out  of  a  man  horrid — it's  giving  of  him 
the  laborin'  oar  all  the  time,  with  nary 
hand  to  spell  him.  You  look  to  me  a 
good  deal  like  the  last  run  o'  shad,  Butt- 
bolt Doctored  yourself  up  any,  have 
ye?" 


"  Oh  land,  yes,  indeed  I"  said  Captain 
Buttbolt  "  I  cal'late  to  doctor  right 
along.  What  d'ye  git  holt  of  for  news 
in  your  paper  to-night?  Lumber  freights 
pickin'  up  any  yit  ?" 

"Fathers,  youl  That's  a  fortni't-old 
paper.  I  bought  me  that  up  to  Baws'n, 
and  she's  all  the  one  I've  clapped  eye 
on  sence.  We  took  it  dungeon-thick  o' 
fog  off  Thatcher's,  and  never  see  hide 
nor  hair  of  nothin'  at  all  till  we  made 
Matinicus,  and  poked  in  here.  I  was 
jest  this  minute  reading  where  the  King 
of  England  was  by  the  heels  to  bed,  and 
some  of  'em  was  misdoubtf  ul  if  he  wa'n't 
liable  to  leave  go  his  hand-holt  for  good. 
I  cal'late  myself  all  the  way  in  this  world 
ever  he'll  be  up  and  'round  again  is  to 
jest  turn  to  and  heave  every  soul  of 
them  college  doctors  of  hisn  chock  out- 
doors, neck  and  crop.  The  way  I  look 
at  it,  you  once  let  a  click  of  college  doc- 
tors git  ary  one  of  them  kings  or  dooks 
flipped  out  on  his  back  to  bed  in  good 
shape,  and  it's  seldom  ever  they'll  leave 
go  of  him  very  sudden,  now  you  tell 
your  folks!  Them  kind  don't  cal'late 
to  leave  alone  of  no  man,  and  in  pertik- 
ler  one  of  them  big  herbs  same's  King 
What's-his  name,  till  his  wallet  is  dreened 
somewheres  nigh  dry.  I  got  no  use  for 
them  kind,  myself.  Plague  on  'em,  it's 
seldom  ever  you'll  run  afoul  of  one  that's 
what  you  may  call  anyways  a  nach'al 
doctor.  Turn  to  and  take  away  the 
books  from  'em,  and  how  much  good 
will  even  the  pick  of  'em  be  ?" 

"  I  ain't  much  on  them  kind  myself, 
take  'em  by  and  large,"  Captain  Buttbolt 
admitted. 

"Lots  of  folks,  though,"  continued 
Captain  Abner,  "  always  cal'late  to  run 
and  fetch  the  doctor  at  every  hand's 
turn,  jes'  though  they  was  possessed  to 
heave  away  money  whether  or  no.  Now 
I  ain't  scairt  but  what  I've  got  a  med'cine 
right  here  aboard  o'  me  that  would  cure 
up  old  King  over  acrosst  there  double- 
quick — same  time  I  s'pose  likely  he 
never'd  touch  of  her  on  no  account,  for 
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the  very  reason  she  don't  come  costly 
enough  for  them  big  high  muck-a-mucks." 

"  What  is  she-^some  of  your  own  git- 
up?"  asked  Captain  Buttbolt  "You 
doctor  some  consid'ble  yourself,  don't 
ye?" 

"  Oh,  no  great,  no  great  at  this  day  o' 
the  world,"  Captain  Roundtum  answered, 
modestly.  "This  one  ain't  my  make, 
though  I'm  knowing  to  all  her  ingreejen- 
cies,  but  I  buy  her  all  mixed,  in  room 
of  fussin'  round  to  git  me  the  dogwood 
and  the  thorough-wood  and  all  the  rest- 
part  of  the  chicken-fixin's.  There's  an 
old  woman  lives  all  soul  alone  clean 
away  out  back  of  my  place  down  home 
there,  that  mixes  up  this  'ere  master- 
cure,  ye  see,  and  I  ain't  been  without  a 
bottle  aboard  o'  me  for  rising  of  thirty 
year.  I  always  keep  a  one  right  in  the 
cupboard  to  home,  and  I'd  lieveser  take 
a  good  hidin'  any  day  than  for  to  fill 
away  with  this  vessel  in  the  spring  o' 
the  year  unless'n  I  bad  a  one  aboard  o' 
me  right  where  I  could  clap  band  to  her 
in  a  secont's  time.  Ill  fetch  up  my 
med'cine-chist  on  deck,  Buttbolt,  for  I 
want  you  should  take  and  give  this  cure 
a  good  try  right  off.  Good  men  are 
scurse  these  days,  and  you  want  to  take 
care  o'  yourself." 

So  saying,  the  captain  disappeared  in 
his  dark  little  cabin,  and  soon  emerged 
with  an  ancient  cigar-box,  the  cover  of 
which  was  held  in  place  by  several  turns 
of  rope-yarn.  From  among  half  a  dozen 
vials  he  at  once  selected  one  of  peculiarly 
stained  and  gummed-up  appearance. 
First  removing  the  stopper  and  indulg- 
ing in  a  series  of  apparently  revivifying 
sniffs,  he  tapped  it  caressingly  and 
handed  it  to  Ids  visitor. 

"There,  you,"  he  said,  "there  she  is, 
full  bigness.  The  label  has  got  a  little 
mite  greased-up  like,  but  I  want  you 
should  understand,  Cap'n,  that  when 
you  come  to  hunt  'round  for  a  master- 
cure,  you  hain't  need  look  no  further. 
Inside  or  outside,  man  or  beast,  you'll 
find  she  works  complete." 

Captain  Buttbolt  took  the  bottle,  held 
it  up  to  the  light  with  a  critical  air,  and 
at  length  cautiously  applied  his  nose  to  it. 

"Don't  be  the  leastways  skittish  of 
herl"  his  friend  said,  reassuringly. 
"  There's  consid'ble  fogo  to  her,  but  she 


won't  do  ye  no  hurt,  not  if  you  turned 
to  and  downed  the  whole  business." 

"Smells  to  me  like  a  good  strong 
make  of  med'cine,  and  no  use  talkin'," 
declared  Captain  Buttbolt,  coughing 
slightly. 

"  She  doos  sol  That's  a  fact  I"  cried 
Captain  Abner,  enthusiastically.  "You 
come  to  take  and  open  her  up  inside  of 
a  close  room  anywheres,  and  seems  's 
though  you  couldn't  smell  another  blame' 
thing  all  the  rest-part  of  the  day.  She's 
got  the  bo-ink-um  to  her,  and  no  mis- 
take about  it  I  Why,  jest  let  me  take 
and  tell  you  a  little  thing  I  seen  that 
med'cine  do  one  time.  You  acquainted 
any  along  of  old  Cap'n  Marline  ?" 

"Goes  in  that  little  slab-sided  creatur' 
with  the  white  waist?  Walks  kind  of 
crippled-up  like  ?" 

"That's  him!"  Captain  Roundtum 
said.  "  That's  the  same  old  sir.  Been 
all  crippled-up  with  that  leg  of  hisn  for 
a  long  spell  sence.  Well,  Buttbolt,  the 
last  time  ever  I  was  to  Bayport  I  hauled 
in  alongside  of  him  at  the  wharf,  cal'lat- 
ing  to  take  his  berth  soon's  ever  he  was 
loaded.  Come  to  find  out,  old  Cap'n 's 
leg  had  jest  been  givin'  of  him  hail  co- 
lumby  about  that  time,  and  the  pore  old 
sir  allowed  he'd  suffered  same's  ary 
thole-pin  for  nigh  a  week's  time ;  so's 
that  very  morning  he'd  sent  a  boy  up 
street  to  fetch  a  doctor  down  aboard  of 
him,  though  he  says  to  me  as  a  gin'ral 
rule  he  never  could  abide  having  them 
kind  come  a-nigh  him.  Well,  sir,  so 
pretty  quick  down  along  comes  this  'ere 
boy  with  one  o'  them  reg'lar-built  old 
college  doctors  in  tow.  Mister  doctor 
he  took  and  shun  down  aboard  of  Cap'n 
Marline,  went  below,  give  the  old  sir's 
leg  an  overhaulin',  and  says  right  off  the 
very  fust  thing,  '  Look  a-here,  Cap'n,' 
s'  he,  'we'd  ought  to  have  you  in  the 
hospittle.  You're  liable  to  have  a  mess 
of  it  with  that  leg  of  yourn  at  this  rate, 
and  lucky  not  to  lose  her  outright.' 

"'My  soul  and  bodyl  You  don't  tell 
mel'  says  old  Cap'n,  commencing  to 
horn  up  same's  a  burnt  boot.  '  I  can't 
go  to  no  hospittle  1'  s'  he.  '  Why,'  s'  he, 
'  I  got  shingles  aboard  o'  me  for  the 
meetin'-house  down  home,  and  promised 
all  fair  and  square  to  have  'em  there 
before  folks  all  was  right  in  the  thick  of 
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hayin'.  I  sh'd  look  well  going  to  ary 
hospittle  right  atop  o'  that,  wouldn't  I  ?' 

'"That's  your  hunt,  o'  course,'  says 
mister  doctor,  '  but  the  best  advice  ever 
I  can  give  jre  is,  you'd  full  better  let  me 
git  at  that  leg  to-day  I' 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  riled.  I  was  some 
consid'ble  riled  up,  and  no  mistake.  I 
see  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  jest 
how  ter'ble  anxious  this  'ere  doctor  chap 
was  to  shove  his  knife  into  old  Cap'n 
Marline. 

" '  Cap'n,'  s'  I,  '  you  best  go  a  grain 
slow  in  regards  to  this  'ere  losing  a  leg. 
Don't  never  lay  down  and  lose  ary  leg 
for  no  one  man's  say- so,  it  don't  matter 
a  rap  who  'tis  I  This  looks  to  me,'  s'  I, 
'as  though  they  was  a  leg  short  up  to 
some  plague-gone  college  or  hospittle 
ashore  here,  and  cal'late  yourn  will  work 
in  about  this  time  handy  as  a  pocket  in 
a  shirt  Don't  allow  'em  to  play  none 
o'  their  points  on  ye,'  I  says  to  him. 
'  You  once  take  and  leave  go  of  a  leg 
that  way,  and  you  ain't  going  to  turn  to 
and  grow  you  out  a  brand,  spankin'  new 
one  in  room  of  her  any  too  easy — that 
is,'  s'  I,  'not  without  there's  a  sight 
more  blame'  lobster  about  you  than  ever 
I  give  ye  credit  fori' 

"Mister  doctor  he  set  there  at  first 
and  gpnnned  away  at  me  same's  an  old 
Chessy  cat.  Seems  's  though  the  pros- 
pects of  loppin'  off  folkses  legs  tickled 
him  more  than  a  little;  but  finally,  soon's 
ever  he  see  that  I  was  really  like  to 
heave  him  out  of  his  job,  he  got  crosser 
'n  two  sticks,  and  commenced  to  take 
on  in  good  shape.    - 

'"You  keep  your  advice  to  yourself 
till  she's  ast  for,  will  ye  I'  s'  he  to  me. 
'  What  is  it  you  know  in  regards  to  doc- 
torin',  anyways  ?'  he  says. 

"'Oh,  well  there  I  Set- fire,  youl'  I 
up  and  says  right  off.  '  Come  to  that, 
jest  you  turn  to  and  tell  us  what  in. 
tunkett  it  is  you  know  your  own  self  in 
regards  to  it,  without  'tis  what  you've 
culled  out  of  some  book  or  'nother  I' " 

"  Aha  I  jes'  so  1"  exclaimed  Captain 
Buttbolt  "  You  poked  it  right  to  him 
that  time,  and  no  nibbin'  of  it  out, 
neither  I  Undertake  to  make  much  more 
talk  along  of  ye  after  that,  did  he  ?" 

"  Never  a  yip  1"  said  Captain  Round- 
turn.     "  Pretty  quick  after,  soon's  ever 


he  found  he  couldn't  scare  old  Cap'n 
no  longer,  he  grabbed  holt  of  his  grip- 
sack and  give  it  to  her  up  the  dock 
a-flyin'. 

"  Plaguey  good  reddance  to  bad  rub- 
bidge,  too,  thinks  I  to  myself.  '  Now 
then,'  I  says  to  Cap'n  Marline,  'you 
hain't  need  to  fret  yourself  the  least  mite 
in  regards  to  that  leg  o'  yourn,  for  I  got 
the  very  med'cine  right  aboard  o'  me 
that  will  cure  her  up  all  tanto,  and  not 
half  try,  neither,'  s'  I. 

"  '.By  fire  I'  he  says,  '  I  do  wisht  you'd 
fetch  her  out  right  off,  then  1  Seems  's 
though  I  wouldn't  begredge  nothin'  in 
reason  to  be  cured  up  of  this  leg:  She 
pains  me  every  hand's  turn  'most  fit  to 
killl'  s'  he. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  took  and  give  him  double 
and  thribble  the  reg'lar  dose  of  this  same 
master-cure,  all  het  up  fit  to  take  the 
hide  along  with  her,  and  then  I  wropped 
up  his  game  l^g  jest  fairly  soako  with  it 
and  shoved  him  into  his  bunk.  Then  I 
give  him  an  extry  bottle  of  cure;  told 
him  to  keep  a-doctorin'  stiddy  till  she 
was  dreened  dry,  and  I  wouldn't  be  no- 
ways scairt  to  bate  but  what  he'd  come 
out  of  it  bright  as  ary  new  dollar.  Next 
morning  he  took  a  favor'ble  slant  o'  wind 
and  put  her  for  home.  That  was  Fourth 
of  July  day,  mind  ye — nigh  two  months 
sence.  When  we  was  coming  out  past 
the  Castle,  there  to  Baws'n,  of  a  Monday 
morning  this  very  last  trip,  Cap'n  Mar- 
line was  workin'  in  with  the  wind  to  the 
west'ard,  and  crossed  my  bow  not  two 
lengths  off'n  me.  The  old  sir  was  to  the 
wheel  hisself,  and  wove  his  hand  at  me 
as  antic  as  ever  you  see  in  your  life. 

" '  How  're  you  makin'  it  these  days, 
Skip'  ?'  I  hollers  to  him. 

" '  Fine  as  silk  I'  he  says,  and  fetches 
his  leg  a  good  slap;  when  you  don't 
want  to  foTgit,  only  a  short  spell  afore, 
them  college  doctors  to  Bayport  was  all 
feather-white  to  turn  to  and  massacree 
the  manl" 

"That  docs  beat  tar-water  out  and 
out,  and  no  use  talking  I"  cried  Captain 
Buttbolt,  again  removing  the  stopper 
from  the  bottle,  and  this  time  snu£Bng 
it  most  vigorously.  "  This  'ere  must 
make  out  to  be  a  master-cure,  as  you 
say.  I  wouldn't  mind  giving  of  her  a 
try  myself.     S'pose  likely  you  ain't  got 
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an  extry  bottle  aboard  of  ye  to  spare  me 
jest  this  minute  V 

"Well,  no,  I  hain't;  that's  a  fact, 
yoii,"  Captain  Abner  said,  regretfully. 
"  That's  all  the  one  I've  got  by  me  this 
trip,  Buttbolt,  and  you  see  nigh  the 
half  of  her  is  dreened,  but  same  time  I 
callate  to  help  you  out  fur's  ever  I  can, 
for  seems 's  though  you  needed  doctorin' 
up  the  wusst  way." 

Then,  rising  and  removing  his  glasses, 
Captain  Roundturn  carefully  scrutinized 
the  murky  heavens  in  all  directions; 
held  a  moistened  forefinger  high  over 
his  head  a  moment,  and,  finally,  putting 
band  to  his  ear,  listened  attentively. 


"Buttbolt,"  at  length  he  said,  with 
decision,  "  I  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to 
do  with  ye.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
we'd  have  a  scale  to-night.  The  rote 
sounds  from  well  in  on  the  western  shore 
this  evening,  and  I  believe  there's  an 
air  o'  wind  drawrin'  off'n  the  beach 
a'ready.  I  look  to  see  this  fog-mull  scale 
off  clear  as  a  bell  by  high-water  slack 
to-night,  and  give  me  a  good  fair  slant 
down  home.  Bein'  as  you  really  have 
the  look  of  a  reg'lar-built  invaleed,  Butt- 
bolt, why,  set-fire  if  I  won't  go  even  halves 
with  ye  on  that  bottle  of  cure,  and  jest 
take  my  chances  the  rest-part  of  the 
ways  home  I" 


I 


Why  Do  We  Live?* 

A  Japanese  Sermon  by  a  Buddhist  Priest 


N  a  certain  place  there  was  once 
an  extraordinary  .dunce  by  the 
name  of  Chokichi,"  begins  the 
preacher.  "  Now,  there  are  very  many 
dunces  in  this  world,  but  this  particular 
fellow  was  a  most  accomplished  dunce. 
In  the  matter  of  forgetting  things  he 
was  a  perfect  genius. 

"  One  day  his  mistress  said  to  him : 

" '  Cbokichi,  this  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  .of  our  principal  ancestor, 
and  his  reverence  the  priest  will  be  here 
before  long.  Therefore  we  must  have 
the  customary  offerings  ready  to  set  be- 
fore the  household  gods.  So  hurry  to 
the  market  and  buy  me  some  carrots, 
dock,  wild  potatoes,  mushrooms,  and 
lotus  root — these  five  things.' 

"  With  this  she  gave  him  five  farthings, 
and  Ch5kichi,  with  an  exclamation  of 
assent,  girded  up  his  loins  and  started 
off. 

"  As  he  was  hurrying  along  to  market 
on  a  dog-trot,  he  met  his  neighbor  Cho- 
matsu. 

"  '  Hello,  Chokichi  I'  said  the  latter ; 
'you  are  in  a  great  hurry.  What  are 
you  after  and  where  are  you  going,  any- 
how?' 

"'To  market  to  buy  some  things,' 
answered  Chokichi,  as  he  hurried  on. 


■  Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  I.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany (Philadelphia)  from  Dr.  James  A.  B.  Scherer's 
'•Japan  To-Day." 


« <  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  buy  ?' 

" '  What  am  I  going  to  buy  ?  I  don't 
know,  I'm  sure,'  was  the  reply. 

"  So  the  story  goes.  This  forgetting 
the  important  business  that  his  mistress 
had  sent  him  on,  and  only  racing  in  the 
street — it  was  a  great  piece  of  folly,  was 
it  not  ? 

"  And  yet,  this  Chokichi  is  not  to  be 
heedlessly  laughed  at  For  while  it  may 
not  be  true  of  this  audience,  yet  in  cer- 
tain distant  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  many  people  who  forget  the  essential 
thing,  just  as  Chokichi  did;  whereas, 
so  far  as  other  matters  are  concerned, 
they  know  everything  about  them.  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  ask  anybody. 

"  Here,  Hachibei  1  [The  preacher  ad- 
dresses an  imaginary  character.]  They 
tell  us  that  everything  born  into  this 
world  has  a  commission  from  heaven. 
For  example,  take  the  cow  and  the 
horse — what  were  they  born  for  ?  And 
Hachibei  will  answer,  '  Why,  anybody 
.  knows  that  1  They  were  born  to  carry 
heavy  loads  and  to  save  folks  labor.' 
But  the  cock,  what  was  he  born  for? 
Ask  him  that  and  he  will  tell  you, '  He 
was  bom  to  tell  the  hours.'  The  dog, 
what  was  he  born  for  ?  '  He  is  to  guard 
the  gate.'  But  the  cat,  what  is  she  for  ? 
'She  is  to  catch  rats.'  Ask  anything 
you  please,  so  far  as  general  matters 
are  concerned,  and  he  knows  all  about 
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them.  Well,  then,  Hachibei,  you  your- 
self, what  were  you  bom  into  this  worjd 
for?  But  Hachibei  will  scratch  his 
head,  and  finally  answer,  '  What  was  I 
born  for  ?  /  don't  know.  Most  likely 
I  came  just  to  eat  rice  and  find  fault.' 
For  us  to  think  that  man  alone  came 
into  this  world  to  wander  purposeless — 
that  is  for  us  to  belong  to  the  foolish 
fellowship  of  Chokichi.  ...  It  is  man 
alone  that  has  not  come  into  this  world 
just  to  eat  rice  and  to  grow  old.  Man 
is  called  the  lord  of  the  universe;  of  all 
things  he  is  chieL  He  is  not  like  the 
dog  or  the  cat  It  is  not  for  him  to 
wander  aimlessly. 

"  But  let  us  go  on  with  our  story. 
Chokichi  reached  the  market-place  at 
last,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  what  he 
came  to  buy.  And  so,  as  he  was  loafing 
around  the  place  with  the  money  in  his 
hand,  he  caught  sight  of  some  cakes  in 
a  shop-window.  Forthwith  he  bought 
and  ate  about  a  dozen  of  them.  Then 
he  loitered  here  and  loitered  there ;  he 
drank  a  little  wine  and  loafed  in  the 
grog-shop.  He  spent  every  one  of  his 
five  farthings  buying  things  in  the  street 
and  eating  them  on  the  spot.  And  then 
he  went  home  grumbling  to  himself : 

" '  It  wasn't  enough  ?  Mistress  didn't 
give  me  coppers  enough!  And  so  I 
can't  get  any  fried  eels  or  duck-hash  I' 

"  Now,  when  he  got  home,  maybe  his 
master  and  mistress  weren't  waiting  for 
him  1     And  maybe  they  weren't  hot  1 

" '  Look  here,  Chokichi,  what  have  you 
been  doing?  Have  you  brought  what 
you  were  sent  for  ?' 

"When  they  said  this,  Chokichi  an- 
swered, in  a  dazed  sort  of  way : 

"  '  No,  I  haven't  brought  anything  at 
all.' 

"  '  But  what  have  you  done  with  the 
money  we  gave  you  ?' 

" '  Oh,  the  money  I'  said  he ;  '  why,  I 
spent  it  all  for  things  to  eat  in  the  street ; 
only  it  wasn't  nearly  enough.' 

"  Master  and  mistress  sat  completely 
dumb.     At  length  they  broke  out : 

« •  Why,  what  are  you  thinking  about? 
The  five  farthings — don't  you  under- 
stand ?  We  didn't  tell  you  to  spend 
them  in  any  such  way  as  that !  You 
were  to  buy  carrots  and  dock  and  the 
rest  I     But  instead  of  buying  what  we 


need,  you  spend  them  in  stuffing  your- 
self, and  then  on  top  of  that  you  tell  us 
that  you  haven't  enough  I  You  must  be 
a  perfect  fool  I' 

"  And  they  stormed  and  scolded  away. 

"  Now,  dunces  are  beyond  redemption. 

" '  Why  r  said  Chokichi,  with  a  look 
of  utter  amazement,  '  do  you  want  some 
carrots  and  some  dock  ?  If  that  is  what 
you  want,  I've  just  been  to  the  market, 
and  why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  ?  That 
would  have  been  the  very  time  to  get 
them.' 

"  Well  I  well  I  He  was  an  accom- 
plished dunce  I  And  in  the  wide  world 
one  could  hardly  find  a  master  that 
would  keep  such  a  fellow  for  five  min- 
utes. So  in  the  end  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  send  him  away  with  two  or 
three  cuffs  across  the  head.  However, 
it  is  quite  useless  for  any  of  you  to  hear 
a  story  of  this  kind  and  merely  roar 
over  it.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a 
parable.  And  with  the  words  of  Confu- 
cius on  our  lips, '  If  I  see  folly,  I  look 
within  myself,'  to-day  both  you  and  I 
should  well  consider  yhether  we  too  do 
not  belong  to  the  company  of  this  Chd- 
kichi. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  received  at 
birth  from  our  Master  Heaven  these 
admirable  bodies  that  we  call  the  five 
members.  We  were  provided  with  what 
we  call  the  five  senses,  far  more  precious 
than  the  five  f airthings — the  five  functions 
of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and 
feeling.  In  our  hearts,  likewise,  we  re- 
ceived at  birth  the  five  virtues  of  love, 
justice,  courtesy,  wisdom,  and  truth. 
And  the  real  meaning  is  simply  this : 
Heaven  desires  to  have  us  buy  what  we 
call  the  five  relations — ^the  carrots  and 
the  dock,  which  are  these  five  things: 
obedience  to  parents,  loyalty  to  masters, 
concord  between  husband  and  wife, 
harmony  among  brothers,  and  a  mutual 
fidelity  in  our  intercourse  with  others. 
And  yet,  quite  forgetting  the  essential 
business  of  the  five  rules  or  doctrines, 
day  and  night  we  spend  our  time  in  noth- 
ing but  this  buying  and  eating  things 
in  the  street,  with  its  '  I  want  this — I 
want  that — that  will  not  do — or,  there 
is  not  enough  of  this!'  Why,  is  not  this 
Chokichi  ?  It  was  not  to  wander  about 
thus  purposeless  that  we  were  born." 
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Our  Modern  Exodus 

By  Charles  Moreau  Harger 


THRONGED  with  travelers  and 
noisy  with  shrieks  of  near-by 
locomotives,  the  uninviting  wait- 
ing-room of  a  Western  city's  union  sta- 
tion presented  a  motley  picture. 

"  Seems  as  though  ^  everybody  was 
movin'  at  once,"  remarked  a  farmer-like 
stranger  who  guarded  two  heavy  satchels 
and  a  huge  lunch-basket. 

"  Are  you  moving  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there's  sixty  of  us,  all  from  one 
county  in  loway,  and  we're  goin'  down 
to  South  Texas." 

"  Iowa  is  a  good  State ;  why  are  you 
leaving  it  ?" 

"Of  course  loway's  a  good  State — 
none  better  on  the  footstool — but  every- 
body can't  live  in  it.  I've  got  three 
boys,"  and  he  nodded  toward  a  trio  of 
stalwart  youths  watching  more  satchels 
and  baskets,  "  and  they  want  something 
to  do.  If  they  went  to  town,  what  could 
they  make  ? — just  a  livin'.  There  wasn't 
a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  that  could 
be  touched  for  less  than  eighty-five  dol- 
lars an  acre.  I  couldn't  buy  land  at 
that  price,  and  what  we  had  wouldn't 
support  us  all.  So  we  are  getting  out 
We  sold  for  ninety  dollars  an  acre  an' 
are  going  to  buy  for  twelve  dollars — an' 
land  in  Texas '11  raise  just  as  much  as 
land  in  loway." 

He  was  a  type  of  the  modern  emi- 
grant. The  Argonauts  who  crossed  the 
prairies  in  white-topped  wagons  have 
passed  away ;  the  new  exodus  is  a  far 
different  proceeding.  In  a  single  day 
six  thousand  such  settlers  went  through 
that  one  depot  bound  for  new  homes. 
Other  thousands  were  taken  in  to  the 
Northwest,  and  many  were  starting  on  a 
long  journey  that  would  end  only  when 
the  Pacific  was  sighted. 

From  two  hundred  thousand  to  four 
hundred  thousand  immigrants  come  into 
the  West  each  year,  most  of  them  mak- 
ing the  change  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  in  order  to  get  a  crop  planted 
the  first  season.  Then  are  run  the 
cheap  "  home-seekers' "  excursions.  The 
tide  is  becoming  as  steady  as  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  ocean,  an  endless  procession 
of  workers  pouring  out  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West  into  the  promised  land  of 
the  frontier.  It  has  ceased  being  a 
boom;  it  is  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
Nation's  growth ;  the  outcome  of  older 
States'  overflowing  population  and  the 
complete  occupancy  of  their  area.  The 
one  speculative  feature  in  the  exodus  is 
the  direction  it  will  take  most  largely  in 
a  given  season. 

Modem  emigration  movements  are 
produced  principally  by  the  railroads. 
The  advertising  departments  of  the  great 
railway  systems  have  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  Is  there  a  fail- 
ure of  crops  in  central  Michigan  ?  The 
agent  of  a  line  reaching  down  into  the 
Panhandle  or  up  into  the  Red  River 
Valley  will  appear,  unostentatiously  dis- 
cussing matters  with  the  leading  farmers. 
He  has  some  attractive  literature  de- 
scribing the  resources  of  the  newer  lands, 
and  he  soon  finds  that  many  are  inter- 
ested. If  possible,  he  has  some  former 
dweller  in  the  community  return  from  the 
West  and  tell  what  he  has  accomplished. 

Into  one  Illinois  community  came 
such  a  witness.  He  had  sold  his  Illinois 
farm  and  gone  to  the  rice  country.  "  I 
bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres," 
said  he,  "  for  eight  dollars  an  acre,  and 
put  seventy  five  acres  into  rice.  I  irri- 
gated it  from  a  well.  The  crop  was 
sown  in  the  spring  and  harvested  in 
September.  The  first  two  years  we  had 
hard  work,  but  in  1903  I  netted  fifty 
dollars  an  acre  from  the  crop.  Better 
go  down  and  try  it — but  you  can't  get 
any  eight-dollar  land  in  my  neighbor- 
hood ;  it's  worth  fifty  dollars  now." 
Fifty  farmers  and  their  families  will 
emigrate  from  the  county  because  of 
that  man's  testimony. 

It  is  curious  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  settler  movement  comes  from  the 
old  Northwest  Territory — west  of  the 
AUeghanies,  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  east 
of  the  Missouri.  "  It  is  like  pulling 
teeth  to  get  a  New  Englander,"  remarked 
an  immigration  agent.     "  They  are  about 
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as  impressionable  as  the  Maine  woods. 
When  they  move  it  is  to  the  city,  not  to 
the  prairies.  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  a  good  deal  that  way,  too. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
emigration  from  those  States,  mostly  by 
the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  or  by 
religious  sects,  but  now  their  younger 
generations  seem,  like  those  of  New 
England,  to  seek  the  cities." 

The  old  South  is  becoming  a  Mecca 
for  the  emigrant  The  movement  was 
comparatively  slow  during  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900,  and  hence  not  fully 
shown  in  the  census  report,  but  it  has 
received  of  late  an  astonishing  impetus 
that  promises  great  results.  Reports 
from  the  Southern  cotton  States  tell  of 
75,000  Northern  and  Western  farmers 
settled  between  New  Orleans  and  Corpus 
Christ!  during  the  past  decade,  with 
3,000,000  acres  of  farm  land,  80,000 
acres  being  devoted  to  rice,  brought 
under  up-to-date  farming  methods  by  the 
newcomers ;  of  a  party  of  1 ,000  home- 
seekers  visiting  the  rice  fields  of  Louisi- 
ana ;  of  special  trains  carrying  would-be 
settlers  through  the  gateways  of  Mem- 
phis, St  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  2,600 
such  travelers  leaving  St.  Louis  for  the 
South  in  a  single  day ;  of  1 ,200  farmers 
from  outside  settling  in  the  past  year 
on  lands  along  one  railway  line  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac; of  an  old  plantation  transformed 
into  a  flourishing  settlement  of  400 
people ;  of  co-operative  work  by  one 
Southern  railway  company  that  has  1,000 
agents  in  the  North ;  of  the  transfer  of 
operations  to  the  South ;  of  real  estate 
agents  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
West;  of  a  steadily  increasing  move- 
ment of  individuals  and  colonies  into 
the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  lumbering 
regions  of  the  South. 

The  real  estate  agent  is  a  prime 
factor  in  these  movements.  He  reaps 
a  harvest  at  both  ends — receiving  a  com- 
mission from  the  sale  of  both  the  old 
farm  and  the  new.  He  works  up  as 
many  removals  as  possible  and  offers 
flattering  inducements  to  the  ones  who 
will  begin  the  exodus.  "  I'll  go  if  the 
Smiths  will  go,"  says  his  friend,  and 
then  the  agent  tries  bard  to  get  the 
Smiths. 


He  gives  free  stereopticon  entertain- 
ments, showing  pictures  of  the  land,  the 
improvements,  the  towns,  and  the  crops 
of  the  new  country.  This  is  a  strong 
argument,  and  makes  an  appeal  that 
seldom  fails  to  catch  the  uneasy  settler. 
Later  a  committee  may  be  taken,  free 
of  charge,  to  spy  out  the  land.  If  its 
report  be  favorable,  it  means  a  great 
company  of  movers. 

Usually  it  is  favorable,  for  the  rail- 
ways insist  on  reliability.  It  would  be 
folly  to  allow  anything  else.  The  in- 
ducement of  settlement  is  worthless  un- 
less the  settlers  stay.  Then  it  means 
transportation  of  the  families,  of  their 
household  goods,  of  their  implements 
and  teams ;  it  means  the  business  of  a 
thriving  community,  and  crop-raising 
where  once  was  but  open  plain,  the 
glazing-place  of  flocks  and  herds. 

The  immigration  agent  manages  the 
exodus ;  he  selects  the  date,  the  accom- 
modations, the  route,  and  almost  chooses 
the  new  farms.  Once  an  eager  agent 
lockied  a  company  of  farmers  in  their 
coach  at  a  division  point  lest  they  should 
escape  into  the  hands  of  rival  lines.  The 
passengers  discovered  the  ruse,  broke 
the  car  windows,  and  left.  One  company 
of  River  Brethren  from  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  took  over  $500,000  in  cur- 
rency, hidden  in  the  p)ockets  of  the  heads 
of  families,  and  paid  cash  for  the  new 
homes  in  central  Kansas. 

This  modern  exodus,  this  constantly 
moving  tide  of  people  from  the  older  to 
the  newer  parts  of  the  country,  is  bring- 
ing about  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  level  lands.  *  The  great  ranches  that 
extended  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
and  whose  fences  inclosed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres,  are  being  broken 
up.  The  Capitol  ranch  of  Texas,  with 
its  3,000,000  acres,  is  being  reduced  by 
the  selling  off  of  farms ;  scores  of  other 
properties,  each  with  vast  holdings  of 
realty,  are  being  divided  into  small  por- 
tions, each  the  home  of  a  family.  The 
Pecos  valley  of  New  Mexico,  formerly 
the  property  of  rich  ranchmen,  is  becom- 
ing the  abode  of  farmers,  who  will  make 
the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  Thus 
it  is  all  through  the  fringe  of  thinly 
settled  lands  that  extend  beyond  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  and  have  been 
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considered  for  years  as  the  domain  of 
the  cattleman  and  the  roaming  ground 
of  the  coyote  and  the  antelope. 

One  portion  of  the  home-seekers  is 
desirous  of  taking  up  homesteads.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  the  Government 
has  parted  with  86,000,000  acres  of  its 
open  territory,  one-half  of  this  in  the 
past  two  seasons.  At  this  rate  every 
available  acre  of  tillable  land  will  be 
filed  on  before  the  end  of  1906.  Many 
who  go  to  this  class  of  land  are  former 
dwellers  in  the  far  West 

"  I  used  to  know  every  farmer  in  the 
county,"  said  an  Oklahoma  banker. 
"  Now  I  don't  know  a  third  of  them." 

"  New  settlers  have  come  in  ?" 

"  Yes,  bought  out  the  first  comers  and 
improved  the  farms." 

"  What  has  become  of  those  who  sold  ?" 

"  Moved  on — gone  to  cheaper  lands 
themselves  or  taken  Government  claims. 
They  never  stop,  these  Westerners." 

They  will  stop,  however,  when  the 
last  acre  of  Government  land  is  taken. 
There  will  be  one  or  two  more  Indian 
land  openings,  the  Indian  Territory  will 
be  made  a  white  man's  country — then 
there  will  be  no  frontier,  even  in  the 
most  conventional  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  irrigation  bill,  with  its  provision 
for  a  revolving  fund  to  improve  arid 
and  semi-arid  lands,  will  this  year  give 
$1 5,000,000  to  settlerhood.  It  will  make 
fertile  new  areas  and  add  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  home-making.  While  there  is 
room  for  a  million  or  two  families  in  the 
unwatered  lands,  who  can  tell  what 
population  may  be  supported  when  the 
artificial  moistening  makes  crops  as 
certain  as  the  seasons  ? 

The  most  persistent  and  earnest  of 
immigration-seekers  is  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  In  every  weekly  paper  that 
the  rural  delivery  carrier  takes  out 
among  Western  farmers  is  an  advertise- 
ment paid  for  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, offering  cheap  lands  to  the  settler, 
and  telling  how  to  obtain  information 
of  marvelous  chances  for  newcomers. 
Free  transportation  is  given  to  represent- 
atives of  colonies,  and  the  notable  ac- 
complishments of  the  Manitoba  soil  are 
set  forth  in  glowing  language.  It  pays. 
From  twenty  thousand  to  forty  thousand 
settlers  from  the  States  cross  the  line 


every  year,  taking  with  them  twenty-five 
thousand  car-loads  of  goods  and  becom- 
ing citizens  of  the  far  Northwest.  They 
are  few,  however,  compared  with  the 
tremendous  procession  that  overflows 
the  limits  of  our  older  States  and  marches, 
earnest  and  hopeful,  to  conquer  our  own 
plains. 

The  era  of  cheap  lands  in  America 
for  the  most  part  has  gone  by.  The 
value  of  soil  is  what  it  will  bring  in  money 
and  pleasure.  With  the  modern  com- 
prehension of  agriculture,  the  breaking 
up  of  cattle  barons'  holdings,  the  developv 
ment  brought  about  by  railroads  and  by 
the  thorough  understanding  of  the  pos- 
sibilities lying  in  every  tillable  quarter- 
section  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  farm,  the 
chance  for  speculation  is  vanishing. 
The  unremitting  exodus  is  raising  values 
and  changing  the  open  lands  into  pros- 
perous farms  and  villages — so  that  even 
those  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement 
must  havesubstantial  financial  equipment 
if  they  are  to  find  homes  worth  having. 

The  character  of  immigrants  consti- 
tuting such  a  movement  counts  for  much. 
Little  can  be  expected  for  many  years 
from  people  whose  means  are  exhausted 
in  reaching  their  destinations.  Their 
equipment  and  traveling  methods  are  of 
the  simplest,  while  after  arrival  there 
must  be  a  long  struggle  against  nature 
and  possible  reverses  before  they  can 
hope  for  a  competence.  The  modern 
immigrants,  like  the  man  from  Iowa, 
have  money.  They  have  sold  their 
farms  back  East  at  good  figures,  and 
not  only  travel  enjoyably  but  are  pre- 
pared for  adverse  seasons  when  the  new 
home  is  reached.  They  are  desirable 
patrons  for  a  railway,  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated as  dwellers  in  banning  com- 
munities. They  may  travel  on  low- 
priced  tickets  and  prefer  a  lunch-counter 
and  well-stocked  basket  to  a  dining-car, 
but  their  thrift  is  not  secured  at  the 
expense  of  health  or  comfort 

Along  with  the  settler  goes  the  capi- 
talist— and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  the  modern  westward 
movement 

"Three  times  in  one  month  I  had 
men  come  and  want  to  loan  me  money," 
said  the  owner  of  a  claim  in  the  South- 
west    "  They  wanted  me  to  borrow  five 
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hundred  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  and 
would  give  me  all  the  time  I  wanted. 
But  I  didn't  want  to  go  in  debt — most 
of  my  neighbors  have  done  it,  though." 

The  farm  mortgage  draws  its  highest 
interest  in  the  new  lands.  It  is  only  on 
the  edge  of  things  that  eight  and  ten 
per  cent  are  known  to-day-r-little  wonder 
that  banks  are  among  the  first  establish- 
ments in  the  neighborhoods,  and  that  the 
settler  who  goes  without  quite  enough 
means  to  furnish  his  farm  is  besought  to 
borrow  more. 

Thus  it  is  that  new  communities  have 
to  endure  far  less  annoyance  and  dis- 
couragement than  did  those  of  early 
days,  when  the  West  was  an  unknown 
country  and  the  dwellers  therein  met 
strict  trial  in  adversity. 

Through  the  late  winter  the  modem 
exodus  tends  toward  the  Southwest — 
the  call  of  the  south  wind  appeals  to  the 
migrators.  Then,  as  spring  comes  on, 
there  is  a  turning  of  the  tide  through 
the  St.  Paul  gateway  to  the  Northwest, 
and  the  settlement  area  of  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana  is  pushed  farther  toward 


the  foothills.  The  Canadian  country  is 
likewise  taking  its  thousands,  and  the 
mountain  parks  with  their  irrigated  fields 
promise  prosperity  to  all.  Throughout 
the  summer  the  representatives  of  south- 
ern and  central  California,  telling  of  the 
land  with  no  winter,  and  advocating 
fruit  production  as  a  profitable  and 
delightful  employment,  attract  others 
beyond  the  Sierras,  while  the  Pacific 
Northwest  continues  its  advance — prob- 
ably no  State  in  the  Union  is  increasing 
in  population  so  rapidly  as  Washington, 
and  mostly  from  immigration. 

Thus  through  two-thirds  of  the  year 
is  the  human  tide  moving  restlessly, 
going  from  the  old  into  the  new,  out  of 
the  known  and  familiar  into  the  domain 
of  experiment  and  trial^yet  not  exactly 
that,  for  the  strides  of  science  and  en- 
deavor have  been  so  great  of  late  years 
that  the  great  West  is  an  open  book,  to 
be  read  of  all  men,  its  text  the  world- 
wide theme  of  opportunity,  and  its  illus- 
trations the  accomplishments  of  those 
who  courageously  and  intelligently  have 
sought  its  riches. 


The  Illustrated   History  of  English   Lit- 
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THE  massive  and  imposing  "  Il- 
lustrated History  of  English 
Literature,"  by  Richard  Garnett 
and  Edmund  Gosse,  has  been  completed 
by  the  recent  issue  of  the  second  and 
the  fourth  volumes.  The  pictorial  is  the 
unique  feature  of  this  work,  and  it  may 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  publishers 
have  amply  fulfilled  their  promise  to 
enforce  this  story  of  a  nation's  letters 
by  a  larger  "  appeal  to  the  eye  "  than 
has  ever  before  been  attempted.  All 
the  portraits,  ail  the  places  that  give 
definiteness  to  literary  associations,  have 
been  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  British  Islands  with  such  careful 
search  that  the  reader  can  now  make  a 
mental  pilgrimage  to  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  great  masters  of  poetry 
and  prose  without  moving  from  the  easy 
chair  of  his  library.     The  old  theaters, 

'  The  Illustrated  Htslory  of  English  Uteraiure.  In 
4  valunies.    The  Macmillait  Company,  New  York. 


palaces,  gardens,  university  colleges, 
where  the  creators  of  our  imaginative 
literature  played  out  the  human  dramas 
of  their  lives,  one  by  one,  turn  the  airy 
nothings  of  our  fancy  into  shapes  and 
give  to  famous  names  their  local  habi- 
tations. The  volumes  abound  with  full- 
page  plates,  exquisitely  reproduced  from 
the  oil  paintings  of  notable  artists. 
Many  of  these  portraits,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, reveal  the  touches  and  pbses  dis- 
cerned by  the  contemporary  painters, 
and  are  Uierefore  interesting  side-lights 
on  the  contemporary  rather  than  the 
historic  estimates  of  an  author's  person- 
ality. Raleigh  with  his  earrings,  Cow- 
per  with  his  old  maid's  head-gear,  Cole- 
ridge strong  in  the  energetic  rectitude 
of  his  youUi,  for  example,  revise  our 
conventional  impressions  of  the  men. 
Some  of  these  pictures,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibit  the  mistaken  zeal  of  por- 
trait-painters to  force  an  attitude.     Sev- 
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em's  picture  of  Keats  gfives  color  to  the 
brutal  charge  of  the  Scotch  reviewers 
that  he  was  "a  sentimental  bardling," 
for  Severn  has  painted  the  poet  in  the 
posture  of  an  anaemic,  slippered  invalid, 
and  he  looks  for  all  the  world  like  "  a 
beautiful  soul "  trying  to  recover  his 
bodily  health.  At  the  hands  of  Maclise 
Dickens  fared  no  better ;  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  angel,  the  creator  of  Sam 
Weller  is  looking  up  from  his  book  like 
David  Copperfield  when  he  uttered  that 
closing  rhapsody  about  Agnes.  We  can 
think  of  Shelley  as  angelic,  but  not 
Dickens ;  his  name  is  too  reminiscent  of 
Boz  and  the  traces  of  cockney  dialect. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  portraits  are 
the  most  admirable  contributions  to  the 
illustrations. 

In  the  review  of  the  first  and  third 
volumes  in  these  columns  critical  com- 
ment was  made  on  the  style  of  Mr. 
Gamett,  and  the  reading  of  his  second 
volume  confirms  the  former  opinion. 
Mr.  Gamett's  scholarship  has  the  calm, 
judicial  comprehensiveness  of  the  learned 
and  the  painstaking,  but  his  language 
moves  along  with  the  lumbering  dignity 
of  an  elephant.  At  his  worst  he  gives 
us  such  indigestible  morsels  as  hiero- 
phant,  recalcitrating,  ettchiridion.  At  his 
average  he  tells  us  that  "  family  unhap-- 
piness  conduced  to  Shakespeare's  exo- 
dus from  Stratford,"  and  that  "  a  rare 
example  of  continuous  hyperbole  never 
trangresses  the  limits  allowable  to  im- 
passioned feeling."  In  its  wealth  of 
Latinisms  his  style  outrivals  Dr.  John- 
son's. His  grammar,  too,  is  not  impecca- 
ble; on  one  page  there  are  a  misfit  verb, 
a  split  infinitive,  and  a  logically  impossi- 
ble conjunction.  Some  of  his  sentences 
would  exhaust  the  breath  of  a  vocal 
reader;  in  one  it  is  easy  to  count 
over  a  hundred  words.  This  is  hardly 
a  style  for  a  "  popular "  history,  and 
such  the  publishers  announced  it  to  be. 
But  we  are  willing  to  forgive  Mr.  Gar- 
nett  everything  except  the  adjective 
Keatsian ;  if  we  are  to  suffer  this,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  observe  the  poet's 
request  and  "write  his  name  in  water." 

Mr.  Gamett  has  done  a  service  to 
Bacon.  The  severity  of  Pope's  anti- 
climax, describing  Bacon  as  the  "  wis- 
est, brightest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  is 


mitigated  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  It  was  the  custom  in  Bacon's 
day  for  a  judge  to  accept  presents  from 
litigants  after  he  had  decided  in  thejr 
favor.  Bacon  himself  laid  down  the 
precept  that  such  offerings  should  not 
be  made  during  a  process  of  law,  but  he 
did  infringe  his  own  rule.  When  his 
case  came  to  trial,  instead  of  endeavor- 
ing to  defend  himself,  he  openly  con- 
fessed the  facts,  and,  conscious  of  his 
actual  yet  indiscreet  integrity,  he  proved 
that  in  most  cases  he  had  decided 
against  the  donor.  Though  he  took  the 
presents,  these  did  not  prejudice  his 
judgments.  King  James,  however,  who 
had  excited  popular  indignation,  un- 
gratefully used  Bacon  as  a  scapegoat 
In  consequence,  the  blot  on  his  escutch- 
eon has  been  traditionally  black,  whereas 
in  justice  it  should  be  no  darker  than 
gray.  Mr.  Gamett  believes  that  Eng- 
land would  have  been  far  better  gov- 
erned if  the  King  had  accepted  Bacon 
as  his  mentor,  but,  unfortunately,  this 
great  constructive  genius  was  "  politi- 
cally a  cipher." 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy  Mr.  Gamett  explains 
the  difiBculty  of  "high  culture"  in  the 
plays  by  the  theory  that  Shakespeare 
had  traveled  abroad.  He  must  have 
been  in  France,  he  argues,  because  the 
French  phrases  in  "  Henry  V."  are  idi- 
omatic He  fixes  the  date  of  this  Con- 
tinental tour  during  December,  1585, 
when  Leicester  sailed  from  Harwich 
with  a  fleet,  because,  in  "Henry  V." 
again,  Shakespeare  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  naval  departure.  Of 
course  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  such 
reasoning  would  be  to  declare  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  diver  because  he  has 
pictured  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  or 
that  he  must  have  been  in  Egypt  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  his  birth  because 
he  describes  Cleopatra's  barge,  and  that 
Dryden  must  have  been  with  him,  since 
the  latter  has  a  similar  picture  of  the 
same  pageant  in  "  All  for  Love."  These 
wild  conjectures  about  Shakespeare  and 
his  doings  are,  in  tmth,  old-fashioned. 
The  modern  researches  in  comparative 
literature  have  put  them  all  to  rout,  and 
have  established  a  more  sensible  theory. 
Shakespeare  no  more  had  to  have  his 
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eye  on  the  object  than  did  Walter  Scott 
have  to  have  his  on  Elizabethan  England 
or  feudal  France.  Shakespeare  gathered 
facts  and  materials  from  documents, 
plays,  chronicles,  anything  from  the 
world  of  print,  and  these  facts  and  ma- 
terials he  recreated  by  his  all-compelling 
mastery  of  language.  If  he  had  "  high 
culture,"  he  received  much  of  it  from 
verbal  descriptions,  illuminated  and 
beautified  by  the  vision  of  the  mind's 
eye.  The  great  defect  of  critical  scholar- 
ship is  that  it  often  seems  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  workings  of  the  crea- 
tive imagination ;  it  does  not  comprehend 
how  an  artist  can  take  a  suggestion  and 
complete  a  picture  as  Cuvier  could  take 
an  ankle-joint  and  reconstruct  a  masto- 
don. 

If  we  seem  to  be  captious  in  our 
judgment  of  Mr.  Garnett's  form,  it  is  for 
the  reason  that  his  style  is  unsuited  to 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  As  regards 
subject  matter,  his  work,  on  the  whole, 
is  more  satisfying.  If  it  lacks  distinc- 
tion, it  has  the  excellence  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  intellectually 
sound. 

For  Mr.  Gosse's  share  in  the  history 
we  have  nothing  but  praise.  His  work, 
in  fact,  could  hardly  be  better  done.  He 
gathers  in  all  the  essential  facts  and 
recreates  them  in  epitomes  that  appeal 
both  to  the  intellect  as  knowledge  and 
to  the  imagination  as  life.  Simple,  tren- 
chant, pithy,  his  style  has  the  value  of 
vital  interpretation  and  the  power  of 
pictorial  art  He  has  the  unerring  dis- 
cernment and  the  gift  of  expression. 
To  quote  the  good  things  from  his  vol- 
ume would  be  to  reprint  it  almost  in  its 
entirety.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  single  example  : 

Then  here  is  William  Blake,  for  whom 
the  classic  traditions  and  forms  have  nothing 
to  say  at  all ;  whose  ethereal  imagination 
and  mystic  mind  have  taken  their  dee[)est 
impression  from  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
and  from  Ossian  j  whose  aim,  fitfully  and 
fevrously  accomplished,  is  to  fling  the  roseate 
and  cerulean  fancies  of  his  brain  on  a  gos- 
samer texture,  woven  out  of  the  songs  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  echoes  of  Fingal's  airy 
ball;  a  poet,  tliis,  for  whom  time  and  habit 
and  the  conventions  of  the  age  do  not  exist; 
who  is  no  more  nor  less  at  home  in  1785  than 
he  would  be  in  1585  or  1985;  on  whom  his 
own  epoch,  with  its  tastes  and  limitations, 
has  left  no  mark  whatever ;  a  being  all  sen- 


sitiveness and  lyric  passion  and   delicate 
aerial  mystery. 

Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  once  the  idol  of  Europe,  was 
returned  to  his  own  countrymen  as  an 
antique  after  the  appearance  of  Balzac. 
At  present  Continental  criticism  relegates 
him  among  those  whose  art  has  become 
old-fashioned  and  whose  fame  is  a  recol- 
lection. English  readers,  however,  still 
find  him  unimpaired — a  writer  whose 
"  tone  "  is  the  most  perfect  in  our  liter- 
ature, in  that  it  contains  nothing  petti- 
lant,  morbid,  or  base. 

In  his  account  of  the  vogue  of  Lord 
Byron,  Mr.  Gosse,  unlike  some  of  his 
compatriot  critics,  takes  the  European 
rather  than  the  insular  view  to  explain 
his  tremendous  influence.  The  time 
was  when  Englishmen,  going  with  Carlyle, 
regarded  Byron  as  "  a  big  sulky  dandy," 
who  strutted  across  the  stage  like  a 
mating  idol,  bewailing  his  cankering 
woes,  and  keeping  his  eye  half  open  to 
see  the  effect  on  the  audience.  Such, 
no  doubt,  Byron  was  in  the  first  part  of 
his  career.  But "  the  perdurable  Byron  " 
was  the  titanic  poet  of  the  Weltschmerz ; 
the  poet  who,  in  the  face  of  Mettemich 
and  the  Holy  Alliance,  "  placed  his  in- 
vincible I  with  hate  and  scorn  against 
the  forces  of  oppression ;"  the  poet  who 
inspired  Leopardi  in  Italy,  Espronceda 
in  Spain,  Puschkin  in  Russia,  Heine  in 
Germany,  and  Hugo  and  De  Musset  in 
France.  If  he  was  not  a  constructive 
power  for  liberty,  he  was  of  resistance 
and  revolt,  and  to  the  last  he  maintained 
his  position  with  that  courage  which 
neither  submits  nor  yields.  Among  the 
defeated  apostles  of  liberalism  he  was 
unconquered,  and  to  his  influence,  the 
world  over,  must  be  ascribed  much  of 
the  success  of  our  modern  democracy. 
For,  like  Rousseau  in  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, he  revealed  to  men  that,  not  in 
the  assumption  of  divinity  by  kings,  but 
in  the  individual  will,  lay  the  source  of 
authority  and  the  sovereignty  of  govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Gosse  is  a  critic  who  is  at  once 
vigorous  and  conscious  of  his  own  falli- 
bility ;  for  him  an  ipse  dixit  is  merely 
an  obiter  dictum.  He  concludes  his  lit- 
erary history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  an  epilogue  in  which  he  reviews  the 
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course  of  criticism  and  states  his  general 
attitude.  A  critic,  he  declares,  has  a 
series  of  aesthetic  principles,  and  these 
be  applies  and  interprets  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  personal  temperament 
The  result  is  an  opinion  which  serves 
its  time  and  passes  into  obscurity  by  the 
reversal  of  a  later  court  ot  appeal.  The 
little  systems  have  their  day  and  cease 
to  be.  This  is  the  fate  of  all  dogmatic 
codes.  The  history  of  criticism  is  a 
record  of  prejudices  and  misapprehen- 
sions. If  we  should  compare  the  sin- 
cere opinions  of  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden, 
Voltaire,  Goethe,  and  Dr.  Georg  Brandes 
about  Hamlet,  we  should  have  difficulty 


in  believing  that  they  were  discussing 
the  same  character,  so  varied  would  be 
their  interpretations.  "  In  our  own  day 
we  have  read  in  the  private  letters  of 
Matthew  Arnold— one  of  the  most  clair- 
voyant observers  of  the  last  generation — 
judgments  on  current  books  and  men 
which  are  already  seen  to  be  patently 
incorrect." 

In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  is  free  to 
assert  that  this  Illustrated  History  of 
English  Literature,  except  for  a  few 
minor  reservations,  is  the  most  complete 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  as  such  it 
can  justly  claim  to  supersede  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  field  of  popular  exposition. 
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Anna  the  Adventnress.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.    Sx8in.    320  pages.    >1.K). 

A  sensational  story  of  no  literary  worA. 


Essay  on  John  Milton  (An).  By  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  (Eclectic  English  Classics.)  The  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  New  York.  4Sx7V4in.  85  pages. 
20t. 

FoUy  of  Others  (The).  By  Neith  Boyce. 
Fox,  DuffieW  &  Co.,  New  York.  «ix7H  in.  2» 
pages. 

A  common  spirit  runs  through  all  the  stories 
in  this  volume,  a  clear  vision  of  the  ^rira 
realities  of  life,  tinged  slightly  with  cynicism, 
and  wholesome  in  final  effect  Some  of  the 
tales  are  set  in  California,  others  apparently 
in  Eastern  cities.  The  most  elaborate  and 
thoughtful  is  "A  Provident  Woman,"  the 
most  beautiful  and  appealing  is  "The 
Mother." 

Four  Roads  to  Paradise.  By  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin.  Illustrated.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    347  pages.    »l.50. 

This  thoroughly  modem  story  holds  the 
attention  despite  the  reader's  exasperation 
with  theveryhuman  foibles  of  the  characters, 
from  the  young  minister  who  "  may  accom- 
plish great  things  if  the  women  will  let  him 
alone,  to  the  lady  who  begins  a  search  for 
happiness  on  the  oasis  that  "  If  only  one  can 
be  happy,  it  might  as  well  be  I  as  the  other 
one."  The  movement  never  flags,  the  talk 
is  bright  if  superficial,  and  the  contrasts 
between  the  various  individuals  are  well 
brought  out. 

Greater  America.  By  Archibald  R.  Col- 
qulionn.  With  Haps.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.    6x9  in.    436  pages,    f 2 JO,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Historians'  History  of  the  World  (The) :  A 

Comprehensive  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  De- 
velopment of  Nations  as  Recorded  by  over 
Two  Thousand  of  the  Qreat  Writers  of  All 
Agen.  Edited,  with  the  Assistance  of  a  Distin- 
guished Board  of  Advisers  and  Contributors,  by 
Henry  Smith  WillUms,  LL.D.  In  25  vols.  Vol. 
VI.  The  Early  Roman  Empire.  Vol.  VII.  The 
Later  Roman  Enopire.  Vol.  X.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Vol.  XII.  France,  iTis-iSis.  Illustrated. 
The  Outkwk  Co.,  New  York.    7x  10%  in. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Henry  William  Ebon.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York     5',ix8in.    954  pages.    » 1.75,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

House  in  the  Woods  (The).  By  Arthur 
Henry.  Illustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Sx7%in.  323  pages.  »l.50. 
"  Back  to  nature  "  is  the  modem  cry,  if  we 
heed  the  many  books  written  in  recent  years 
by  those  who  experiment  or  theorize  upon 
the  subject.  The  author  of  "An  Island 
Cabin "  finally  abandoned  both  cabin  and 
city  and  went  to  live  in  the  Catskills.  He 
relates  his  quiet  and  most  useful  adventures 
in  a  curiously  matter-of-fact  tone,  varied  by 
flights  toward  philosophy  and  idealism  quite 
surprising  in  their  suddenness.  He  and 
Nancy  built  their  House  In  the  Woods,  and 
in  the  process  made  friends  with  all  their 
working  neighbors.  They  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  if  they  would  live  in  their  palace 
of  dreams  they  must  do  thechores.  Incessant 
toil,  weary  muscles,  and  some  disappoint- 
ments went  to  the  taming  of  their  mountain 
farm,  but  contentment  followed,  and  with 
cows,  chickens,  pigs,  and  products  of  field 
and  fruit  trees,  the  author  and  Nancy  settled 
down  to  cozy  winter  life,  the  mercury  in  the 
twenties  below  zero,  and   for  diversion  a 
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country  dance  every  three  weeks.  We  are 
truly  grateful  to  Mr.  Henry  that  he  has 
spared  us  the  interpretation  of  the  wild  life 
aoout  him.  He  confines  his  study  of  char- 
acter to  human  beings,  and  slowly  learns  the 
lessons  of  the  forest,  which  are  revealed  only 
to  the  man  willing  to  work  and  wrest  a 
living  from  timber,  rock,  stream,  and  soil. 

How  to  Identify  Old  China.  By  Mrs.  Wil- 
knighby  Hodgson.  Illustrated.  George  Bell  tc 
Sons,  London.    S'/,xli%  in.    165  pages. 

With  its  comprehensive  description  and  nu- 
merous illustrations  of  specimens  and  hall- 
marks, this  book  will  render  valuable  aid  to 
the  amateur  collector  of  old  English  china. 

How  to  Do  Beadwork.  By  Mary  White. 
Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^^.    142  pages.    40c.,  net 

To  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  craft  of 
beading,  which  may  be  pursued  either  as  an 
art  or  a  diversion,  or  as  a  means  for  making 
charming  gnfts,  we  commend  this  manual  of 
Miss  White's.  The  instructions  given  are 
plain  and  definite,  the  Illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  useful,  and  the  directions  regard- 
ing beads  and  thread  and  looms  are  thorough 
and  practical 

How  to  Sleep.  Edited  by  Marian  M.  George. 
F.  J.  George,  Berwyn,  UL  5Hx7%  in.  9$  pages. 
50c 

Inventions  of  the  Idiot  (The).  By  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
4'/4X71n.    185  pages.    »1.25. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Bangs's  humor  will  be 
pleased  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  the 
"Cheerful  Idiot" in  these  pages,  wherein  he 
sets  forth  in  a  series  of  breakfast-table  con- 
versations numerous  characteristic  schemes 
for  "  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
civilized." 

Later  Adventures  of  Wee  MacGregor.    By 

J.I.  BelL    Harper  &  Bix>s.,  New  York.    4^x7  in. 

2Mpages.  luC 
One  does  not  always  understand  the  speech 
of  "  Wee  MacGregor,"  but  there  is  no  more 
doubt  of  its  naturalness  in  the  reader's  mind 
than  there  is  of  the  truth  and  charm  of  the 
characters  of  the  little  boy  and  his  doting 
relatives.  These  "  later  adventures  "  of  the 
small  Scotchman  should  win  for  him  new 
friends,  as  they  will  hold  the  old. 

Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Forme,  A  Power, 
of  a  Common-Wealth  Bcclesiaiticall  and  Civill. 
By  Thomas  Hobbes.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Waller. 
The  Macnullan  Co.,  New  York.  S>4x8  In.  SB 
pages. 

A  new  edition  in  one  substantial  volume  of 
a  book  which  is  one  of  the  authorities  in 
English  writing,  originally  issued  in  1651. 
The  present  edition  is  a  reprint  from  the 
copy  of  the  first  issue,  with  only  such  changes 
in  spelling  as  would  make  the  text  more 
available  to  the  eye  of  the  modern  reader, 
and  with  such  changes  in  punctuation  as  will 
secure  the  same  effect.  A  brief  index  of 
persons  and  places  other  than  Scriptural 
has  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  a  list  of  readings  different  from  the  ac- 
cepted text  The  book  is  printed  from  a 
type  of  good  size  and  is  a  substantial  piece 
of  workmanship. 


Life  of  John  A.  Andrew,  Oovemor  of  Massa- 
chuHtts,  iS6i-ia6s.  By  H.  Greenleaf  Pearson. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    fS,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Little  Mitchell :  Story  of  a  Mountun  Squirrel. 

By    Margaret    W.    Morley.     Illustrated.    A.   C. 

McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Sx7>^in.  2J0  pages. 
A  very  pretty  little  story  of  a  squirrel  res- 
cued from  death  in  his  babyhood  and  carried 
all  the  way  to  Boston  from  his  native  Caro- 
lina mountain,  where  he  grows  into  a  very 
affectionate  if  mischievous  pet 

Manchuria  and  Korea.    By  H.  J.  Whigham. 

Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

5%xVin.  245  pages.  <2,  net. 
Merely  a  superficial  account  of  the  author's 
travels  and  observations  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  uprising.  It  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  relative  to  the  theater  of 
war  in  the  Far  East  but  is  loosely  written 
and  has  the  fatal  defect  of  bein^  given  over 
largely  to  speculations  concerning  the  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  Russia,  specula- 
tions which  were  proved  erroneous  even 
before  the  work  went  to  press.  Such  a  state- 
ment as,  "  One  is  more  and  more  convinced 
that  what  used  to  be  talked  about  a  short 
time  ago  as  the  inevitable  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  is  destined  to  end  in  smoke, 
since  the  Japanese  have  already  lost  their 
great  opportunity,"  makes  strange  reading 
nowadays.  The  book  is  prefaced  with  a 
note  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  following 
chapters  were  written  by  the  author  at  the 
close  of  1903,  but,  owing  to  his  sudden  de- 
parture for  the  seat  of  war,  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  revising  them."  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  did  not  commission  a  friend  to  execute 
the  much-needed  revision,  or,  better  still, 
withhold  his  work  until  his  return  from  the 
seat  of  that  war  which  he  had  predicted 
would  not  eventuate. 

Memoirs  of  a  Baby  (The).  By  Josephine 
Daskam.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.  5x7>4in.  271  pages.  «1.50. 
Josephine  Daskam  has  made  herself  an 
authority  on  child  life,  especially  the  most 
human  side  of  it — the  side  of  mischief  of 
humor,  of  inventiveness,  of  occasional  de- 
structiveness,  and  always  of  thorough  human- 
ness.  This'  volume  is  one  of  her  most  char- 
acteristic pieces  of  work.  She  seems  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
baby,  and  not  only  made  clear  what  is  there, 
but  also  brought  out  the  characteristics  ana 
traits  of  male  and  female  relatives  of  various 
degrees  of  consanguinity.  "The  Memoirs 
of  a  Baby "  probaoly  does  not  belong  to 
permanent  literature ;  but  in  this  strenuous 
and  intense  age  it  is  one  of  the  books  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  way  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

Methods  of  Industrial  Peace.  By  Nicholas 
Paine  Gilman.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
»l.60,  net. 
We  unhesitatingly  commend  this  work  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  our  readers. 
It  is  a  sane  and  unbiased  examination  of 
present-day  conditions  in  the  world  of  labor. 
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and  a  sincere  efiFort  to  suggest  practical 
means  for  the  promotion  of  good  relations 
between  employer  and  employed.  Written 
at  once  from  the  standpoint  of  the  three 
parties  involved  in  every  mdustrial  dispute — 
capital,  labor,  and  the  public — it  presents  the 
case  of  each  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time 
dwells  upon  not  only  the  rights  but  the  duties 
of  each.  Their  interdependence  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  discussion,  but  it  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, true  that  this  interdependence  is  often 
not  recognized,  and  the  need  of  effecting 
methods  for  the  establishment  of  its  perma- 
nent recognition  is  urgent.  The  events  of 
recent  years  have  brought  forcibly  home  tht 
imperfections  of  a  system  whereby  industrial 
war  is  so  frequent  that  it  may  almost  be 
called  the  prevailing  condition.  Professor 
Oilman,  ever  careful  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ments by  statistics  and  references  to  trust- 
worthy authorities,  points  out  that  during 
the  period  1881-1900  there  were  in  the 
United  States  22,793  strikes  and  1,005  lock- 
outs, entailing  a  loss  to  employees  of  <306,- 
683,233  and  to  employers  of  »142,6S9,104, 
the  total  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
work  being  6,610,001.  As  he  says,  "  These 
are  large  figures  for  a  civilized  country  to 
face."  The  specific  problem,  therefore,  is 
the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and 
to  this  problem  he  applies  himself  with 
energy  and  directness.  An  essential  condi- 
tion IS  the  acknowledgment  by  employer 
and  employed  of  the  right  of  each  to  organ- 
ize in  "  unions."  A  second  essential  is  the 
incorporation  of  such  organizations  to  make 
binding  the  joint  agreement,  or  '*  collective 
bargain,"  to  use  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  happy 
term,  entered  into  by  employer  and  employed 
as  contracting  parties.  The  objections  of  the 
trade-unions  to  incorporation  are  reviewed 
and  frankly  criticised,  the  author  holding, 
however,  that  thelawshould  carefully  specify 
for  what  purposes  the  unions  are  incorpo- 
rated. "If  trade-unionists  are  sincerely  afraid 
that  incorporation  will  expose  them  to  per- 
secution in  the  way  of  litigation  for  dam- 
ages," he  pointedly  observes,  "  they  might  at 
least  reconcile  themselves  to  incorporation 


associations,  tor  which  Doth  pa 

held  legally  responsible."  Into  the  trade 
agreements  themselves  should  always  enter 
a  clause  providing  for  the  resort  to  some 
form  of  arbitration  in  the  event  of  disputes 
arising  under  the  agreements.  This,  as  Pro- 
fessor Oilman  says,  is  a  point  of  the  first 
importance.  Of  great  importance  also  is 
the  formation  of  "conciliation  committees" 
in  every  industrial  establishment,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  minor  grievances  that 
migDt  reach  large  proportions.  Briefly,  this 
is  bis  programme  for  tne  upbuilding  of  indus- 
trial peace.  Beyond  it,  however,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  adjust  their  difficulties  themselves,  or 
"  resort  freely  to  external  voluntary  agencies 
like  the  National  Civic  Federation  or  to 
SUte  boanU  of  arbitration,"  lies  the  ques- 


tion of  the  development  of  some  form  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  or,  as  the  autiior 
prefers  to  call  it,  "  legal  regulation  "  of  labor 
disputes.  The  form  chiefly  commending 
itself  to  him  is  that  so  successfully  employed 
in  New  Zealand ;  but  he  acknowledges  tnat 
it  has  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  "  hard  times," 
and  that  neither  England  nor  America  is 
ready  for  its  introduction.  We  would  add 
that  Professor  Oilman's  detailed  survey  of  the 
history,  aims,  and  methods  of  trade-unionism 
in  English-speaking  countries,  an  integral 
part  of  his  work,  is  characterized  by  the 
liberality  and  avoidance  of  pedantry  that 
are  noticeable  in  the  development  of  bis 
leading  theme. 

Modem  Ctitis  in  Religion  (The).  By  George 
C.  L^oriiner.  The  FleminB  H.  RevclICo.,  New 
York.    SxSHin.    278  pages.    (I,  net. 

Dr.  Lorimer  has  done  well  in  bringing  this 
topic  forward.  Whether  one  agree  or  not  with 
his  conclusions  as  to  where  the  weak  point 
is,  it  is  certain  that  institutional  or  omnized 
religion,  as  represented  by  the  churches,  has 
to  some  serious  extent  lost  its  grip  on  the 
community.  Consequently  there  is  a  crisis, 
that  is,  a  serious  question  whether  the  grip 
can  be  strengthened,  or  whether  it  will  still 
further  weaken.  There  was  such  a  crisis  a 
centuiy  ago,  when  French  atheism  was  ^pu- 
lar.  To^ay  the  crisis  is  not  from  an  intel- 
lectual but  a  moral  cause.  Dr.  Lorimer's 
chapter  on  "The  Arrest  of  Ethical  Prog- 
ress" makes  this  plain,  though  he  does  not 
put  it,  as  he  might,  into  the  focus  of  his  ar- 
gument. He  holds  that  the  age  is  practically 
at  a  standstill  morally  ;  that  the  Church  has 
not  fulfilled  her  duty  of  moral  leadership; 
that  there  is  need  of  an  ethical  revival,  a 
correction  of  her  moral  "  astigmatism."  The 
practical  aspects  of  the  crisis  are  very  clearly 

Presented  in  chapters  on  "The  Religious 
roblem  of  the  City,"  "The  Redemption 
of  the  City."  "Christ  and  the  Country 
Church,"  "The  Church  and  the  Workshop,'' 
in  a  way  to  lead  the  thoughtful  to  heart- 
searching  reflection.  But  we  regard  it  as 
strikingly  wrong  to  aver  that  Biblical  criti- 
cism has  put  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
"  at  stake,"  while  "  teachers  claiming  to  be 
orthodox  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  her 
faith."  This  is  simply  confounding  faith  in 
Christ  with  belief  in  creeds,  and  faith  in 
divine  revelation  with  special  interpretations 
of  its  record.  Nor  can  we  share  Dr.  Lori- 
mer's fear  that "  The  Peril  of  Protestantism" 
is  in  the  growth  of  prelatical  and  Romanist 
interests.  On  the  whole,  however,  these 
chapters  are  a  timely  contribution  to  a  dis- 
cussion out  of  which  both  truth  and  deed 
must  come. 

New  Century  History  of  the  United  Sutes 

(The).  By  Edward  EKgleston.  Illustrated.  The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  SVjxSVt  in.  453 
pages. 

Old-Time  Schools  and  School-Books.    By 

Clifton   Johnson.     Illustrated.     The   Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York.    S>ix8  in.    3S0  pages.    $2,  net. 

One  is  not  obliged  to  have  fully  developed 

antiquarian  tastes  to  enjoy  this  book,  though 
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doubtless  to  the  true  antiquary  it  will  give 
most  joy.  It  is  a  storetiouse  of  relics— de- 
lightfully quaint  reprints  of  texts  and  cuts 
from  a  wonderful  collection  of  superannuated 
primers,  spellers,  and  other  manuals — and  a 
mine  of  information  concerning  educational 
b^inninjgs  in  this  country,  entertainingly 
worked  for  the  reader's  benefit 

Our  Mountain  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Theodore 
Thomas  (Koae  Fay).  Illustrated.  The  Maanil- 
lanCo.,Newyofk.  SV4x7%iii.  2U  pages.  >LSO, 
net. 
An  especial  pleasure  awaits  the  reader  of 
the  story  of  "  Felsengarten,"  as  Mrs.  Thomas 
calls  her  home-made  mountain  garden  lying 
upon  a  slope  in  the  New  Hampshire  nills 
looking  out  towards  Mount  Lafayette.  En- 
dowed with  a  love  of  the  soil  and  a  fine 
sense  of  the  artistic  uses  of  color,  and  aided 
by  an  "  encouraging  husband  "  (not  a  "man 
of  wrath  "),  Mrs.  Thomas  began  to  develop 
the  beauties  of  the  wilderness,  and  succeeded 
in  guiding,  not  restraining,  them.  She  is  a 
modest  gardener — refemng  to  the  "wi.se 
ones"  who  know  everything  about  flowers 
and  are  quite  willing  to  advise — and  inspires 
timid  foiK  with  a  new  ardor  for  conauest. 
Her  lily-bed,  her  blossoming  stone  wall,  her 
devotion  to  real  manual  toil,  and  the  charm- 
ing results  perceptible  in  tier  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  photographs  she  shares  with  us,  all 
prove  the  blessing  of  work  out-of-doors. 
We  cannot  doubt  the  benefit  that  the 
*•  Meister  "  Theodore  Thomas  received  from 
"  Felsengarten  " — a  calming,  strengthening 
influence  after  a  strenuous  winter  of  music 
in  crowded  cities. 

Outfine*  of  Pastoral  Theology :  For  Young- 
Ministen  and  Studsnts.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  William  Hastie,  D.D.  CharJes 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  SX7Vk  in.  78  pages. 
7Jcoet. 

RauTrap  (The).    By  Dolf  Wyllarde.    John 

Lane,  New  York.  5x7Viin.  299  pages. 
A  study  of  a  small  British  island  depend- 
ency in  which  the  few  military  and  civil  ofii- 
cers  and  their  wives  wearily  struggle  against 
tedium  and  temptation  like  rats  in  a  trap. 
There  is  not  a  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  story,  and  one  especially  revolts  at  the 
ease  with  which  the  young  woman,  widowed 
by  the  plotting  of  the  commandant  who  sends 
her  husband  to  disgrace  and  death  as  David 
did  Uriah,  accepts  the  commandant's  love. 

Religion  and  Liberty :  Addresses  and  Papers 
•t  the  Second  Internntlonat  Council  of  Unita- 
rian and  Other  Religioua  Thlnken  and  Work- 
en  held  In  Amsterdam,  Septemlwr,  ign.  Edited 
by  P.  H.  Hugenholtz.  Jr.  Late  E.  J.  BriU,  Ley- 
den.    Sx7Hln.    SWpages. 

Rither  more  than  half  of  the  addresses  col- 
lected in  this  volume,  including  translations, 
are  in  English;  the  remainder  are  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Dutch.  Some  of  them 
are  of  special  importance ;  among  such  are 
the  addresses  of  Professor  Pfleiderer,  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Rrfville,  of  Paris,  Profes- 
sor Montet,  of  Geneva,  and  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Wicksteed,of  London.  Three  addresses  by 
American  delegates,  Dr.  I.  H.  Crooker,  of 


Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Mead,  of  Boston,  are  included  in  the  volume. 

Republican  Party  (The) :  A  History  of  its 
Fifty  Yean'  BzUtence  and  a  Record  of  its 
Measures  and  Leaders,  1854-1904.  Bjr  Frauds 
Curtis.  In  2  vols.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.   6x9  in.    t6,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Robert  Bum*.  By  T.  F.  Henderson.  Illus- 
trated. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  <y«x7 
in.    202  pages.    (1,  net 

This  is  a  friendly  biography,  in  which  an 
earnest  eSort  is  made  to  show  in  small  com- 
pass the  development  of  the  famous  bard's 
genius  through  nis  checkered  career.  Here 
and  there  we  ob.serve  a  distinct  tendency  to 
deal  over-leniendy  with  the  poet's  shortcom- 
ings, but,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  work  is 
characterized  by  candor,  and  we  are  left 
with  a  fairly  comprehensive  picture  and  a 
good  idea  of  the  part  played  by  heredity  and 
environment  in  molding  Bums.  In  regard 
to  the  study  of  Bums  the  man,  however,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Henderson  fails  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  worldly 
success  was  concemed,  the  poet's  greatest 
enemy  was  himself.  Tliat  the  biographer  is 
not  lacking  in  critical  acumen  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  amply  evident,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  the  studied  estimate  of  Buros's 
place  in  the  world  of  letters,  with  which  the 
work  closes.  Here  any  dis[>osition  to  hero- 
worship  is  steraly  repressed,  and  as  a  result 
Mr.  Henderson  arrives  at  an  eminenUy  fair 
and  just  appraisal.  The  little  volume 
abounds  in  useful  information  about  the 
interesting  history  connected  with  many  of 
tiie  minor  as  well  as  of  the  major  poems,  and 
will  serve  admirably  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Bums. 

Robert  Bums.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  (Ec- 
lectic English  Classics.)  The  American  BookCo. 
New  York.   ■tV4x7V4in.   90  pages.   20c 

Rulers  of  Kings.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Sx7>4in.  4IJpages. 
If  by  any  chance  Royalty  should  read  Mrs. 
Atherton  s  book,  we  doubt  not  it  would  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  American  humor, 
always  so  difficult  of  comprehension  to  the 
foreigner.  But  the  author  takes  herself  and 
her  remarkable  hero  (a  thirty-year-old  New 
York  billionaire  and  ruler  of  kin|^)  and 
his  equally  amazing  sister  with  entire  seri- 
ousness. It  is  the  reader's  privilege,  how- 
ever, to  get  from  these,  as  from  all  pages, 
amusement  if  he  can  and  will 

Social  Progress:  A  Year  Book  and  Bncy- 
dopsdia  of  Economic,  Industrial,  Social,  and 
Religious   Statistics,  1904.    By   Josiah   Strong. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.    5Hx8'A  in. 
273  pages,    f  1,  net. 
A  very  useful    reference-book,  containing 
not  only  statistics  in  tabulated  form,  but 
summarized  statements  of  social  conditions 
and   advance.    The  field   covered  is  very 
wide.    Census  figures,  vitaL  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, educational,  and  religious  statistics, 
reform  movements,  directories  of  societies 
and  journals,  addresses  of  writers  and  lead- 
ers in  social  reform,  and  a  classified  bibli- 
ography, are  included,  with  a  full  index. 
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Specific  reforms  are  described  by  their  ad- 
vocates, with,  however,  discrimination  and 
brevity.  Conditions  in  foreign  countries  are 
reported  by  authorities  on  the  ground.  We 
expect  to  have  occasion  to  consult  this  book 
frequently. 
Stoiyoftbe  Bible  Society  (The).  By  William 

Canton.    Illustrated.    E.  P.  DuHon  &  Co.,  New 

York.  SxSin.  3S2pages.  (2,  net. 
The  organization  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  1804  was  the  first  important 
act  of  Oiristian  union  between  antagonistic 
sects.  It  was  a  marvelous  victory  of  peace 
in  the  troublous  time  of  war^  when  England 
was  under  arms  in  dread  of  French  invasion. 
Bora  and  cradled  in  that  stormy  period,  this 
Society  has  ever  been  the  indispensable  ally 
of  the  missions  of  the  modern  Church .  This 
narrative  of  its  work,  gradually  spreading 
around  the  habitable  globe,  has  a  fascinating 
interest  for  all  to  whom  the  Bible  is  /M 
book.  Many  a  glimpse  of  eventful  history 
occurs,  and  many  a  touching  incident.  It 
b  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  during  a 
period  of  extreme  social  distress  and  disturb- 
ance in  England,  after  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  that  the  Bible  Society  was  able 
to  expand  its  operations  through  the  coun- 
try, forming  its  branches  and  associations 
chiefly  among  the  classes  that  felt  most 
keenly  the  buniens  of  the  time.  This  recalls 
Lowell's  saying  that  there  b  dynamite 
enough  in  the  New  Testament  to  wreck  our 
socisu  system,  if  not  handled  carefully. 

Trade  Unionism  and  British  Industry:  A 
Reprint  of  "The  TiniM"  Article*  on  "The 
Cfteia  in  British  Industry."  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Edwin  A.  Pratt.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
NewVork.  SxiSVtin.  244  pages.  >lJO,net. 
The  papers  comprising  this  study  of  the 
industrial  situation  in  En^and  originally 
appeared  in  the  London  "Times,"  and  are 
now  offered  in  book  form  as  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  fiscal 
campaign.  Indeed,  they  owe  their  republi- 
cation to  the  suggestion  of  several  "  Times  " 
letter-writers  that  what  England  needs  is 
not  so  much  a  tariff  wall  as  trade-union 
reform.  To  this  view  the  author  clearly 
inclines.  The  burden  of  his  argument,  as 
he  explores  the  depths  to  which  British 
industries  have  fallen^  is  to  foist  the  blame 
upon  the  trades-unionists,  ascribing  the  ex- 
isting depression  to  their  "  tyranny,"  to  their 
desire  to  equalize  opportunities  by  restrict- 
ing the  output  of  the  individual,  and  to  their 
hostility  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  This  policy,  in  turn,  he  lays  at 
the  door  of  the  Socialist  propaganda  among 
the  working  people  of  England.  His  indict- 
ment is  scathing,  but  it  has  the  essential 
weakness  of  its  kind — the  presentation  of 
only  one  side  of  the  case — and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  articles,  upon  their 
originail  appearance,  were  met  by  spirited 
rejoinders  from  labor  leaders  and  writers, 
including  the  well-known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Webb.  _  Mr.  Pratt  deplores  the  bandy- 
ing of  recriminations,  ana  professes  to  be 
moved  by  an  ardent  desire  for  industrial 
peace,  but  his  general  tone  is  provocative  of 


war  rather  than  of  peace.  Throughout  he 
marshals  his  evidence  in  a  fashion  that  can- 
not commend  itself  to  impartial  readers, 
who,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  unions 
have  too  often  committed  excesses,  realize, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  emplovers  cannot 
plead  that  they  nave  always  aaopted  prin- 
ciples of  equity  in  dealing  with  tneir  men. 
Undoubtedly  England,  as  America,  has  suf- 
fered from  abuses  of  the  power  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trades-unions,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  alignment  of  employers  and 
employed  in  hostile  camps  will  assist  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  developing  in 
each,  not  only  recognition  of  their  commu- 
nity of  interests,  but  the  altruistic  spirit, 
with  the  putting  of  duties  in  their  proper 
place  before  rignts.  This  is  the  problem 
that  must  be  solved,  and  one  moderate,  im- 
partial effort  to  solve  it  happily  is  assuredly 
worth  far  more  than  an  ocean  of  diatribes. 

Transfigured  Sackcloth  and  Other  Sermona 

g'he).    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watklnson.   E.  P. 
utton  &  Co.,  New  York.   5x7%  in.   237  pages. 
(i.25,  net 

The  twelve  discourses  collected  under  this 
title  were  given  as  noonday  addresses  to  a 
popular  audience  in  Manchester,  England. 
They  deal  with  a  subject  notoften  thoroughly 
treated  in  the  modern  pulpit — Sin.  The 
dark  side  of  the  world,  and  the  illumination 
it  may  obtain  from  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the 
world,  are  forcibly  and  impressively  exhibited 
from  various  points  of  view,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  cumulative.  What  is  needed 
is  to  extend  the  general  treatment  here  given 
to  sin  in  the  abstract  view  of  it  to  stns  in 
their  concrete  and  particular  reality.  We 
think  Mr.  Wilkinson  errs  in  attributing 
religious  degeneration  to  theological  heresy. 
In  the  instances  he  cites,  the  post-apostolic 
and  post-reformation  churches,  it  was  pri- 
marily due  to  moral  decline. 

Trees  of  Northeaatem  America  (The) :  The 
Shrubs  of  Northeastern  America.  ByCharies 
S.  NewhalL  Illustrated.  (Two  Vols.  In  OneJ 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  6xS%  in.  349 
pages.   f2. 

Trusta  versus  The  Public  Welfare.  By  H.  C 
Richie.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co_  New  Yoric  Sx7H 
in.   232  pages. 

Word  at  St.  Kavina's  (The).  By  Bliss  Car- 
man. Scott-Thaw  Co.,  New  York.  SHx7H  ia. 
29pages.    »2J0. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Works  of  Charlea  and  Mary  I.amb.  Edited 
by  E.  V.Lucas.  Vol.  IV.  Dramatic  Specimen* 
of  the  Qarrick  Plays.  G.  f.  Putnam's  SonSL 
New  York.    6x9  in.    643  pages.    f2JS. 

Comment  was  made  on  this  edition  in  The 
Outlook  of  December  26, 1903. 

Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

(Kensincrton  Edition.)  The  Virginians.  In  3 
Vols.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  S;4x9in.  «2pervoU  (Sold  by  Subscrip- 
tion only.) 

Comment  was  made  on  this  edition  !n  The 
Outlook  of  April  16. 

Writings  on  American  Hiatofy,  looa.    By 

Ernest  Cushine  Richardson  and  Anson  Ely  Horse. 
The  Library  Book  Store,  Princeton,  N.  J.  7x10 
in.    294  pages. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
personal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 

could  become  a  full-fledged  farmer  while 
still  under  parental  control.  At  twenty-one 
he  could  be  an  efficient  fanner  with  good 
habits.  He  would  probably  marry  early  and 
continue  farming. 

This  is  not  opposing  higher  education  for 
the  negro.  Let  the  individual  negro  get  for 
himself  all  the  education  he  can.  As  long 
as  the  mass  of  negjroes  are  getting  much  less, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  white  men  to  quar- 
rel over  higher  education.  The  education 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute  needs  all  the 
means  and  energy  available. 

Schools  for  young  men  and  young  women 
reach  very  few  negroes.  As  a  rule,  the 
students  are  not  well  prepared  when  they 
enter  and  much  has  to  be  undone ;  they  have 
had  yfjy  little  home  training.  The  young 
man  finds  himself  struggling  with  the  prol> 
lems  of  a  common-school  education — work 
that  he  could  have  done  when  a  child  better 
and  with  greater  benefit  to  himself.  Besides, 
acquiring  a  common-school  education  is  a 
child's  task,  and  there  is  a  man's  work  for 
tytxy  man. 

The  young  man  who  leaves  the  farm  to 
go  to  school  seldom  goes  back  to  work  on 
the  farm.  The  young  white  man  has  many 
chances  in  other  lines.  How  about  the 
chances  of  the  colored  man.  North  or  South  ? 

Governor  Vardaman  has  been  criticised 
at  lon^  range  on  account  of  his  views  on 
educatmg  the  negro.  If  his  critics  who  have 
never  done  anytning  relating  to  the  negro 
except  talk  could  see  at  close  range  what 
Governor  Vardaman  has  seen,  they  would 
think  more  and  possibly  talk  less.  They 
seriously  hamper  those  who  try  to  get  results. 

If  Governor  Vardaman  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  results  of  education  that  educates ; 
that  would  take  the  negro  children  on  the 
plantations  of  Mississippi  just  as  they  are, 
make  worthy  men  and  women  of  them,  and 
leave  them  on  the  plantations,  nobody  would 
give  such  a  movement  more  cordial  support 
than  he. 

He  is  on  the  ground,  and  is  intelligent, 
generous,  and  manly.  If  he  is  mistaken, 
there  is  a  way  to  convince  him  of  his  error. 
Probably  nobody  would  be  quicker  to  recog- 
nize truth  that  was  demonstrated  in  every- 
day life  in  Mississippi.  Surely  those  who 
set  themselves  up  as  competent  advisers  as 
to  what  is  practicable  in  Mississippi,  when 
they  have  never  been  there,  have  ceased  to 
be  modest. 

If  you  want  to  be  helpful,  go  to  Mississippi 
and  join  Governor  Vardaman  where  you 
find  him.    Don't  require  him  to  discard  im- 
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A  Business  Proposition:  A  Plantation 
School 
[In  many  respects  the  following  letter  is  as 
persuasive  a  statement  of  the  views  of  Gov- 
ernor Vardaman  as  we  have  seen.  The  only 
comment  we  shall  make  is  that  Governor 
Vardaman  himself  would  have  more  influ- 
ence if  he  would  constructively  promote  the 
sort  of  education  which  is  described  in  the 
subjoined  letter,  and  be  as  open-minded 
toward  the  higher  education  of  the  negro  as 
the  writer  of  the  letter  would  have  the  critics 
of  Governor  Vardaman  be  toward  him. — The 
Editors.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  South  has  spent  more  than  |100,000,- 
000  on  public  schools  for  negroes,  and  every 
Southern  State  is  now  supporting  sucn 
schools.  This  proves  that  the  white  people 
South  favor  educating  the  negro.^  Such 
opposition  as  there  is  was  caused  chiefly  by 
unwise  efiorts  of  good  people  who  were  not 
familiar  with  conditions  South,  and  by  the 
failures  in  education  through  poor  teachers 
poorly  paid  for  a  few  months. 

The  most  serious  business  problem  on  the 
large  cotton  plantation -now  is  getting^  and 
keeping  tenants.  A  plantation  that  furnished 
a  good  school  would  never  lack  tenants. 
The  school  should  run  six  days  of  the  week, 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  Rent  should  be 
high  enough  to  include  tuition,  and  every 
lease  shouud  provide  that  all  children  be- 
tween six  and  twelve  years  old  should  go  to 
school  every  day  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays.  If  an  occasional  tenant  faileato 
comply,  move  him  off.  It  would  be  easy  to 
fill  his  place. 

Employ  capable  negro  teachers  who  would 
live  on  tlie  plantation  with  their  families 
year  after  year,  and  be  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence for  the  adults  as  well  as  teach  the  chil- 
dren. 

Double  the  capacity  of  the  school  plant 
by  teaching  one  set  of  children  from  eight 
to  twelve  o'clock,  and  another  set  from  one 
to  five.  In  those  short  sessions  the  children 
would  do  the  best  school  work  of  which  they 
were  capable,  spending  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  fresh  air  and  sun.snine  doing  the  light 
work  of  the  farm.  The  habits  of  industry 
acquired  under  proper  school  discipline  and 
training  would  enable  them  to  do  in  a  few 
hours  more  and  better  farm  work  than  they 
now  do  in  many  hours. 

From  twelve  to  fifteen,  the  child  should 
farm  during  the  busy  seasons  and  go  to 
school  the  rest  of  the  time.    At  fifteen  he 
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mediately  the  ex|)erience  of  a  lifetime  and 
follow  you,  a  novice.  Get  into  harness  and 
pull  your  wagon  along  his  road  as  far  as  you 
can.  The  rork  ahead  according  to  vour 
map?'  You  may  quit  before  you  reach  it. 
You  may  even  change  your  mind.  Have 
you  noticed  what  happens  to  Northern  men 
who  live  South  i  It  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  learned  or  ignorant,  good  or  bad. 
Not  even  bishops  are  exceptions.  How 
does  Governor  Vardaman  compare  with 
Bishop  Brown,  of  Arkansas  and  Ohio  ?  If 
you  object  to  Bishop  Brown,  name  a  man 
who  fairlv  repi-esents  Northern  men  who 
have  lived  South  for  some  years  and  have 
not  been  professional  politicians. 

John  M.  F.  Erwin. 

Verdicts  Against  Trades-Unions 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  The  Outlook  of  April  30,  under  the 
head  "Holding  a  Trades-Union  Responsi- 
ble," you  speak  of  a  verdict  of  |500  damages 
in  Uie  suit  brought  by  a  firm  of  building  con- 
tractors against  the  Bricklayers'^and  Plaster- 
ers' Union  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
It  is  noted  as  if  the  proceeding  were  an 
unusual  one  in  the  East. 

In  January,  1889,  N.  &  C.  G.  Parker,  a 
firm  of  contracting  bricklayers  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  recovered  a  verdict  against  the  Brick- 
layers' Union  of  that  city  for  >3,70O  damages 
for  boycott  declared  against  the  plaintiffs. 
A  boycott  was  also  declared  against  Moores 
&  Co.,  a  firm  which  had  supplied  the  Parkers 
with  lime  and  other  building  material.  They 
sued  for  damages,  and  in  March,  1889,  recov- 
ered a  verdict  against  the  Bricklayers'  Union 
for  #2,250  dam^es.  This  latter  case  was 
tried  before  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  now 
Secretary  of  War,  then  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court 

Judge  Buchwalter's  charge  in  the  Parker 
case  will  be  found  reported  in  the  tenth  vol- 
ume Ohio  Decisions,  reprint,  page  458  j  also 
in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Cincmnali 
Law  Bulletin,  at  page  223.  The  judgment 
in  that  case  was  afnrmed  by  the  Circuit  Court 
and  subsequently  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  report  See  51  Ohio  Stote,  603. 
The  Moores  case  was  reserved  from  the 
special  term  to  the  general  term  of  the 
Superior  Court,  where  Judge  Noyes,  for- 
merly United  States  Minister  to  France,  and 
Judge  Moore  sat  with  Judge  Taft  The 
opinion  of  Judge  Taft  in  that  case  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  boycotts.  It  is  found 
reported  in  23  Cincinnati  Weekly  Law  Bul- 
letin, page  48 ;  also  10  Ohio  Decisions, 
reprint,  page  665.  The  judgment  in  this 
case  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  report,  51  O.  S.  605. 

J.  C.  Harper. 

Cincinnati,  Ohia         * 


« A  School  at  the  Comer  of  Asia " 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Rector  Grant's  picturesque  article,  "A 
School  at  the  Comer  of  Asia."  which  was 
such  an  interesting  feature  of  this  week's 
Outlook,  was  somewhat  meager  in  its  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  at 
Singapore,  whose  work  he  justly  considers 
so  significant  He  says :  "  The  school  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Oldham,  now  a  clergyman 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  acting,  I  Mlieve, 
as  the  agent  of  the  American  Methodist 
Board." 

Information  in  regard  to  "  the  School  at 
the  Comer  of  Asia'  is  readily  accessible  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twentieth 
Street  New  York  City  (Methodist  Mission 
rooms),  a  few  doors  from  Rector  Grant's 
study.  For  this  is  one  of  the  schools  under 
the  care  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church.  The  founder, 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Methodist  missionaries  in 
Asia.  He  was  sent  to  Singapore  by  Bishop 
Hurst  in  1884  to  plant  a  new  mission  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  was  almost  imme- 
diately impressed  by  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity which  was  open  at  this  "  cross-roads 
of  the  East."  The  school  was  begun  in 
1886,  and  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been, 
wholly  self-supporting  and  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 
In  1901  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oldham  was  recalled 
to  America  to  aid  the  Board  in  presenting 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  work  to  the  Church 
at  home.  Another  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Buchanan,  is  now  principal  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  School. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  denominational 
jealousies  are  yielding  to  the  influence  of  such 
journals  as  The  Outlook  when  a  Churchman 
finds  so  much  to  admire  in  a  "  sectarian  " 
enterprise ;  out  Rector  Grant's  failure  to 
recognize  this  institution  as  a  fruit  of  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  zeal  and  foresight  seems  to 
indicate  that  your  valuable  journal  has  fur- 
ther work  to  do  before  the  millennial  dawn. 

Plaintield,  New  Jersey.  J-  R-  J. 

Doing  His  Part 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Perhaps  as  pendant  to  Mr.  Riis's  book 
you  will  like  this  little  story  of  Western  life 
and  President  Roosevelt's  influence  among 
our  high  hills. 

In  the  Sierras  last  summer  1  came  acro.ss 
a  woodchopper  standing  beside  a  huge  new- 
fallen  tree.  It  was  rotten  at  the  core,  and, 
knowing  he  was  paid  by  the  cord,  not  by  tlie 
day,  I  asked  him  how  he  happened  to  cut  it 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  when  the  President  was 
out  here  last  spring,  he  said  we  ought  to 
take  care  of  the  forests  for  the  sake  ofthose 
who  come  after  us ;  and  because  he  said  it, 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  do  my  part"         W. 
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Webster's  Dictionary 

gives  this  definition  of 
COMFORT- 
RELIEF  FROM  PAIN;  EASE 

Noah  Webster  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  It's  more  than  prob- 
able that  his  roughly  made  boots  made 
his  feet  miserable;  but  he  couldn't 
have  described 

CROSSETT 
COMFORT 

better  if  he  had  worn  Crossett  Shoes 
all  his  life. 

THE 

CROSSETT 
SHOE 

"MAKES  LIFE'S  WALK  EASY" 

A  high  grade  gentleman's  shoe  de- 
s.gnedon  scientific  principles,  adap- 
ted  tote  fashion  of  the  hour,  made  of 
jealously  selected  leather  with  an  in- 
finite care  of  detail  which  amounts 

'°   P.°"f  ^  «^"'""s.       Divide   the 

P-^<^  by  the  number  of  months  of 
com  ortable  wear  and  you  will 
acknowledge  them  cheap. 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT 
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The  Best  Thing  in 
the  World 

may  exist  in  New  York,  but  it  doesn't 
exist  for  the  people  in  Iowa  until  they 
are  told  about  it.  If  you  want  your 
goods  to  be  known  and  called  for  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  tell  about 
them  in  the  magazine — The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal — that  reaches  over 
5,000,000  women  every  month. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has 
a  PAID  circulation  of  more  than 
1,000,000  copies  each  issue  —  no 
sample  copy  editions. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

new  york  chicago  boston 

e.  w.  spauldino  e.  w.  hazen  a.  b.  hitchcock 

The  Ladies'  Home  journal 

More  than  x, 000,000  copies  every  issue 

Over  S, 000,000  readers 
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Bridal  Trousseaux 


As  Specialists  in  fine  Housekeeping  Linens  for  almost  half  a  century,  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  supply  more  outfits  and  Bridal  Trousseaux,  probably,  than  any 
other  house  in  the  country.  Our  large  experience  in  the  execution  of  such  orders, 
coupled  with  our  almost  unlimited  stock  of  desirable  goods,  presents  exceptional 
advantages  to  all  who  desire  outfits  of  this  kind. 

We  give  the  greatest  possible  care  to  all  the  little  details,  such  as  the  henuning 
and  embroidering  of  Monograms,  Initials,  etc.,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
general  attractiveness  of  the  Trousseau.  Experienced,  intelligent  assistants,  who  are 
familiar  with  what  is  required,  take  charge  of  such  orders. 

Since  our  purchase  of  the  Pansy  Corset  and  Lingerie  Business,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  to  the  very  best  advantage  this  part  of  the  Trousseaux.  Our 
stock  of  Lingerie  includes  only  goods  of  French  manufacture.  It  is  fresh  and  new 
in  every  particular,  and  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  assortment 
of  Bridal  Sets.     Estimates  furnished  on  application. 


JAMES   McGUTCHEON   fii   GO. 
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All  the  delegates  to  the 
WrC.!drnr   Republican    National 

Convention,  which  as- 
sembles at  Chicago  June  21,  will  have 
been  elected  by  the  time  this  number  of 
The  Outlook  reaches  the  public.  Since 
a  large  majority  of  the  dd^^tes  have 
been  instructed  to  vote  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt,  the  main 
point  of  interest  is  the  choice  for  Vice- 
President.  Even  this  seems  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  settlement  without  contest. 
Representative  Robert  R.  Hitt,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  come  forward  as  a  strong 
favorite  for  the  place,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  may  cause  his  candidacy 
to  be  looked  on  with  much  favor  by  the 
delegates.  He  was  suggested  as  an 
acceptable  candidate  instead  of  Speaker 
Cannon  by  friends  of  the  Speaker,  who 
knew  that  Mr.  Cannon's  nomination  was 
inevitable  unless  the  popular  demand 
for  him  was  checked,  and  that  Mr.  Can- 
non would  refuse  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
Convention,  even  though  such  refusal 
meant  his  political  death.  Territorially, 
Mr.  Hitt  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  in  that  he  is  popular  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  though  in  a  different 
way  from  Mr.  Cannon.  The  Illinois 
Republicans  indorsed  him  for  the  nom- 
ination in  their  State  Convention,  over 
which  Mr.  Cannon  presided  last  week. 
It  is  known  that  the  President  is  friendly 
to  Mr.  Hitt's  candidacy,  and,  unlike  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Hitt  will  accept  with  thanks. 
Republican  leaders  count  on  the  influ- 
ence which  Mr.  Hitt's  early  and  intimate 
association  with  President  Lincoln,  when 
he  reported  the  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  is  likely  to  have  on  the 
older  Republicans;  they  approve  his 
record  as  a  conservative  diplomat  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  might  be  expected 
I  to  have  a  steadying  effect  in  world 
policies ;  and  they  are  attracted  by  his 
Standing  in  the  State  of  Illinois.    It  is 


further  to  be  said  that  his  political  expe- 
rience would  give  him  a  real  influence 
in  the  administration  and  would  fit  him 
for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
President,  a  possible  contingency  which 
the  past  history  of  the  Nation  has  shown 
cannot  be  ignored  with  safety.  His 
friends  believe  that  his  influence  in  Con- 
gress as  Vice-President  would  be  much 
what  Mr.  Hay's  is  in  the  Cabinet 


Democratic  Indication* 


Most  of  the  talk  as  to 
Judge  Alton  B.  Par- 
ker's being  the  inevitable  choice  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  for 
President  has  ceased,  and  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted even  by  advocates  of  his  nomina- 
tion that  he  will  not  only  fail  to  have 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  on  the  first 
ballot,  but  that  he  will  fall  short  of  hav- 
ing a  majority.  Thus  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  combination  against  him  to  organ- 
ize the  Convention.  If  the  Territories 
and  dependencies  are  allowed  six  votes 
each,  as  is  expected,  the  Convention  will 
consist  of  1 ,000  delegates.  There  seems 
to  be  no  serious  thought  of  an  attempt 
to  abrogate  the  historical  two-thirds  rule, 
which  has  prevailed  in  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions  since  1832,  and  the 
candidate  who  wins  must  obtain-  the 
votes  of  667  delegates.  The  State  Con- 
ventions which  have  so  far  been  held 
indicate  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  party 
in  favor  of  conservatism.  The  "  swing  " 
or  impulse  of  the  party  is  away  from  the 
policies  of  Bryan,  and  the  defeat  of 
Hearst  last  week  in  Indiana,  while  his 
adherents  had  been  somewhat  noisily 
counting  on  victory,  indicates  that  he 
cannot  be  nominated.  But  a  glance 
over  the  results  of  the  twenty-four  State 
and  Territorial  Conventions  which  have 
already  acted  fails  to  reveal  that  the 
election  of  conservative  delegates  means 
Parker,  any  more  than  a  failure  to  in^ 
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struct  for  Parker  means  Bryan  ism.  A 
source  friendly  to  Judge  Parker  divided 
up  the  delegates  elected  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  week  as — Parker  128, 
Hearst  94,  Gorman  12,  Olney  25,  unin- 
structed  118.  This  would  mean  that 
the  nomination  will  be  made  at  St.  Louis, 
not  by  men  who  are  instructed  for  some 
particular  candidate,  but  by  men  who 
are  left  free  to  make  their  own  choice 
after  they  get  on  the  ground.  Judge  Parker 
was  aided  by  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Connecticut  delegation  week  before 
last,  and  to  the  Indiana  delegation  last 
week,  but  if  he  had  failed  to  obtain 
those  instructions  his  candidacy  would 
have  suffered  greatly.  It  had  begun  to 
languish  under  the  silence  of  the  candi- 
date on  public  questions  and  the  pecu- 
liar phrasing  of  the  Albany  platform, 
which  many  good  party  men  r^arded 
as  worse  than  silence.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  action  which  is  taken  by 
the  State  Conventions  in  the  South. 
Between  May  25  and  June  23  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Texas,  and  North  Carolina  will 
speak,  in  the  order  given.  In  the  mean- 
time friends  of  other  candidates  are 
planning,  and  the  growing  bitterness  of 
the  factional  fight  between  Parker's 
friends  and  the  Tammany  Democracy  of 
New  York  City  may  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  the  candidate.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  a  candidate  on 
whom  the  delegates  can  unite.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  prophesy,  but  we 
venture  to  repeat  what  we  said  on  Mr. 
McCIellan's  election  to  the  Mayoralty 
of  New  York  City  last  November :  "  The 
nomination  and  election  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan  are  a  preparation  to  give  Tammany 
a  controlling  influence  in  nominating 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1904;  perhaps  to  press  upon 
the  Convention  Mr.  McClellan  himself, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  over  60,000 
in  New  York  City,  by  a  name  which  is 
still  popular  among  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  not  unpopular  in  the  South, 
and  by  the  privately  pledged  contribu- 
tions of  all  that  class  of  corpora- 
tions which  fear  or  resent  Government 
imfestif;ati0n  and  Government  control." 
What  we  now  rather  expect  to  see  is  a 


hot  fight  between  the  two  factions  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  Social  Democ- 
racy led  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  urged  on  by 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  the  JefFersoniah  Democ- 
racy with  Judge  Parker  for  a  candidate 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  as  an  exponent,  and 
at  the  proper  moment,  when  the  Conven- 
tion has  reached  an  apparently  hopeless 
tangle,  to  see  some  such  orator  as  Mr.  W. 
Bourke  Cockran  rise  and  propose  the 
name  of  Mr.  George  B.  McClellan.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  arguments  which  would 
commend  him.  He  would  be  popular 
in  the  South,  for  his  father  fought  the 
South  with  great  consideration  for  its 
feelings;  with  the  old-line  Democracy 
because  his  father  was  the  candidate  of 
their  party;  with  the  new  Democracy 
because  he  has  never  attacked  Byranism ; 
with  the  political  contributing  corpora- 
tions because  he  is  the  candidate  of 
Tammany;  and  with  the  office-seeking 
Democracy  because  he  carried  New 
York  City  against  the  Fusion  forces  and 
is  rather  more  likely  to  carry  New  York 
State  than  any  other  Democratic  candi- 
date who  can  be  named.  We  suspect 
thatt  his  is  the  programme  of  Tammany; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it 
succeed. 

Our  readers  may  recall  the 
"R^e^rtten    article  by  George  Kennan 

entitled  "  Indian  Lands  and 
Fair  Play,"  published  in  The  Outlook 
of  February  27.  They  will  be  interested 
to  know  that,  partly  as  a  result  of  this 
article,  and  of  the  personal  act  of  Mr. 
Kennan  in  calling  the  President's  atten- 
tion to  the  flagrant  injustice  threatened 
to  (he  Indians,  a  much  better  measure 
of  fair  play  was  secured  to  them,  though 
certainly  not  all  which  lovers  of  justice 
had  a  right  to  demand,  if  not  to  expect. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  influential  co-operation 
of  Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
says  "  City  and  State,"  has  been  "  a 
strong  champion  of  the  Indian,"  another 
gross  injustice  under  which  Indian 
tribes  have  been  suffering  has  been 
rectified  by  Congress.  Under  the  bill 
which  Mr.  Kennan  criticised,  all  the 
lands  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  in  Gregory 
County,  South  Dakota,  amounting  in  the 
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aggregate  to  416,000  acres,  were  to  be 
taken  from  them  without  their  consent, 
and  sold  to  settlers  under  the  homestead 
laws  at  the  "  flat "  price  of  three  dollars 
per  acre,  the  settlers  being  allowed  five 
years  to  complete  the  purchase,  the 
annual  payments  being  fixed  at  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  without  interest  The 
President,  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  this  measure,  took  the  ground  that 
these  Indian  lands  should  be  open  to 
competition,  and  the  Indian  owners 
receive  what  the  lands  would  bring;  and 
this  would  certainly  have  been  inherent- 
ly just  and  right.  But  the  measure  had 
progressed  so  far  that  securing  what  was 
inherently  just  and  right  proved  politi- 
cally impracticable.  Under  the  Presi- 
dential pressure,  the  price  has  been 
raised  from  three  to  four  dollars  per 
acre  for  the  first  three  months,  after 
which  the  lands  are  purchasable  at  three 
dollars  per  acre.  Four  dollars  an  acre 
is  not  as  high  a  price  as  the  lands  are 
fairly  worth,  and  three  months  is  not  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the 
higher  price,  but  some  substantial  gain 
has  been  secured  for  them.  The  Presi- 
dent has  now  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  entry  of  the  ceded  lands  of  this  res- 
ervation on  August  8  next,  to  actual 
settlers,  and  the  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  great  rush  iiito  the  terri- 
tory for  homesteads. 


The  other  action  of  Con- 

EvfdenuUtic.  Ki^ess  «  broader  in  its 
effect  and  more  vital  in 
its  importance.  The  friends  of  the  In- 
dians have  for  a  long  time  been  seeking 
to  secure  for  them  treatment  like  that 
accorded  to  other  residents  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  to  secure 
for  them  permanence  of  title  to  their 
lands,  so  that  neither  act  of  Congress, 
nor  act  of  an  Indian  Commissioner  or 
a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  could  take 
their  lands  away  from  them,  any  more 
than  it  can  take  the  land  away  from  any 
other  owner  in  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  prevent,  however,  the  Indians 
from  being  cheated  out  of  land  by  unjust 
taxation;  or  by  chicanery  or  fraud  in 
leases  or  purchases,  the  land  in  cases 


of  reservation  open  to  settlement  was 
secured  to  them  under  patents  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  provid- 
ing that  the  United  States  shall  hold 
the  land  for  the  period  of  twenty-five 
years  in  trust  for  the  Indian  to  whom 
the  land  has  been  allotted,  and  convey 
it  to  him  in  fee  at  the  end  of  that  twenty- 
five  years.  The  effect  of  this  law  was 
to  prevent  the  Indian  from  encumbering 
it  by  mortgaging  or  losing  it  by  tax  sale. 
But  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  decided 
that  under  this  law  he  might  cancel  a 
trust  patent  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
twenty-five  years.  Thus  the  object  which 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  had  in  View 
was  defeated,  and  the  Indian  still  held 
his  land  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  Indian  agents  and  Indian 
inspectors,  the  Indian  also  held  his  Jand 
to  a  large  extent  subject  to  their  will. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  how  he  would 
like  to  have  his  right  to  the  farm  he  cul- 
tivates depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  Cabinet  officer,  whose  will  in  turn 
would  be  largely  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  or  inclination  of  a  local  official, 
and  then  apply  the  Golden  Rule  in  solv- 
ing the  question.  What  ought  to  be  done 
about  it?  By  the  intervention  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  and  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  co-operative  action 
of  Senator  Quay,  a  bill  has  been  passed 
depriving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  this  power  which  he  has  claimed  and 
has  exercised,  and  rendering  the  title  of 
Indians  to  their  allotments  indefeasible 
except  for  cause  specifically  stated. 
The  bill  unanimously  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, passed  the  House  in  advance  of  its 
regular  place  on  the  calendar,  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  President 


The  Qovnvraent 


The    transfer    of    the 

ofth.c.n.izon.  ^f '''I,  °*  the  French 
New  Panama  Company 
to  the  United  States  has  been  formally 
accomplished ;  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  ($40,000,000)  has  been 
arranged  for;  the  treaty  with  Panama 
had  already  been  ratified.  The  one 
other  needed  step  to  place  on  a  firm 
basis  the  effective  force  of  our  Govern- 
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ment  in  Panama  and  to  clear  the  way 
for  actual  work  on  the  Canal  was  to 
establish  a  lawful  and  competent  form 
of  government  for  the  ten-mile  zone  of 
territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Panama.  This  was  done  last  week  by 
President  Roosevelt's  executive  order. 
The  criticism  that  a  government  so 
founded  is  a  "  one-man  power,"  or  that 
Congress  should  do  this  work,  is  met  by 
the  fact  that  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
passed  last  month  it  expressly  delegated 
power  to  the  President  to  do  precisely 
what  he  has  done,  and  in  the  fullest 
sense  the  government  of  the  zone  will  be 
under  the  authority  of  Congress.  His- 
torical precedents  for  such  a  procedure 
occur  at  once — Florida,  Louisiana,  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico.  That  the  action 
of  President  Roosevelt  is  constitutional 
is  as  plain  as  that  the  method  adopted 
is  th^  most  efficient  and  simple  to  be 
found.  The  President's  order  appoints 
General  Davis,  of  the  Panama  Commis- 
sion, Governor  of  the  zone,  and  directs 
the  Commission  specifically  not  only  to 
t^ke  all  steps  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal  and  the  sanitation  of 
the  region,  but  also  to  make  all  needful 
rules  for  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial 
administration  of  the  zone,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  establish  for  it  a  civil  service 
with  appointment  as  far  as  practicable 
by  a  merit  system.  Furthermore,  power 
is  given  the  Commission  even  to  enact 
for  the  zone  legislation  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  All  such  legislation,  however, 
is  subject  to  the  approval  or  veto  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Indeed,  the  entire 
administration  of  the  zone  is  placed 
under  the  War  Department's  supervis- 
ion, in  furtherance  of  the  principle,  so 
strongly  exemplified  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  that  in  the  building-up  stage 
of  territory  newly  acquired  or  even  tem- 
porarily under  our  charge,  the  War 
Department  should  be  a  great  construct- 
ive agency  and  has  unequaled  facilities 
and  adaptability  for  that  end.  Thus, 
the  President  points  out  that  "the  War 
Department  is  the  Department  which 
has  always  supervised  the  construction 
of  the  great  civil  works  for  improving 
the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country 
and  the    extended    military  works  of 


public  defense,  and  has  from  time  to 
time  been  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  government  of  all  the  inland  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tinues to  supervise  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands." 


The  investigation  by 

IS.'r.Jo'tn'illSii.""  aCongressionalcom- 
mittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Proctor,  of  Ver- 
mont, of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  and  its  methods,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  time,  culminated 
on  Saturday  in  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Clara  Barton  as  President,  the  accept- 
ance of  her  resignation  by  Uie  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  accession  of  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan,  the  Vice-President,  to 
the  position  of  President  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers 
that  in  April  of  last  year  a  group  of 
twenty-three  members  of  the  Red  Cross, 
including  General  James  M.  Wilson, 
ex-Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster, 
and  Mrs.  Cowles,  sister  of  President 
Roosevelt,  were  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee "  suspended  from  membership 
and  all  privileges  of  membership." 
These  twenty-three  influential  members 
had  been  earnestly  striving  to  bring 
about  such  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  as  should  re-estab- 
lish it  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  public 
and  greatly  enlarge  its  usefulness.  Their 
summary  expulsion  and  the  events  which 
followed  during  the  year  had  their  out- 
come in  the  investigation  by  Senator 
Proctor's  committee,  before  which  the 
remonstrants — as  the  twenty-three  sus- 
pended members  were  called — and  the 
executive  management  of  the  Red  Cross 
have  been  represented  by  counsel,  and 
many  witnesses  have  been  examined.  It 
is  said  that  evidence  of  a  highly  sen- 
sational character  has  been  presented, 
reflecting  gravely  on  the  management  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  that,  in  view  of  this 
evidence,  and  other  evidence  foreshad- 
owed by  the  remonstrants,  a  plan  of 
action  was  formulated  that  seemed  likely 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  investigating 
commtttee,  to  the  remonstrants,  und  to 
Miss  Barton  and  her  friends.  A  part 
of  the  proposition  was  the  securing  of  a 
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new  charter  from  Congress  providing 
for  a  central  committee  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers. Six  of  these  members  were  to  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
representatives  of  the  St^te,  War,  Navy, 
Interior,  and  Justice  Departments  of  the 
Government,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  six 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  incor- 
porators, and  six  members  by  the  State 
societies  for  which  the  charter  provides. 
The  annual  report,  under  the  proposed 
new  charter,  was  to  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  that  Department  was 
to  audit  all  accounts  of  the  Red  Cross, 
complete  itemized  reports  in  all  cases 
being  rendered.  As  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, pending  the  adoption  of  the 
new  charter,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  all  officers  of 
the  Red  Cross  resign,  and  that  before 
resigning  the  Executive  Committee  elect 
a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which 
President  Roosevelt  should  nominate 
four,  the  remonstrants  four,  and  Miss 
Barton's  friends  four.  This  general  plan 
seemed  likely  to  be  acceptable,  though 
it  had  not  been  formally  approved  by 
the  friends  of  Miss  Barton.  What  ef- 
fect upon  the  negotiations  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Barton  will  have  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  Unless  the  general  plan 
proposed  is  accepted  by  the  present 
executive  management,  it  is  said  that 
the  remonstrants  will  press  the  investi- 
gation during  the  summer,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  result  will  be  an  entire 
reorganization  under  a  new  charter  as 
soon  as  the  matter  can  be  properly 
brought  before  Congress  in  the  fall. 


Governor  Odell,  of  New 

expected  of  him.  He  has 
recognized  the  power  of  the  public- 
spirited  element  in  the  State  by  vetoing 
the  bill  known  as  the  "  Niagara  grab." 
This  bill,  as  The  Outlook  reported  when 
it  was  passed,  gave  powers  to  a  company 
which,  if  exercised  to  the  full,  would 
diminish  the  volume  of  water  going  over 
the  Falls  to  such  an  extent  as  certainly 
to  imperil  and  very  probably  ruin  their 
beauty.  The  Governor  in  his  memo- 
randum  gives    his   chief    reasons  for 


its  veto:  first,  that  the  franchise  b 
granted  without  a  recompense,  in  spite 
of  its  great  value;  second,  that  it  en- 
dangers the  Falls  themselves.  Both 
these  reasons  are  sound.  In  vetoing 
this  bill  the  Governor  acted  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  element  in  the 
State.  Another  important  bill  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  was  that  known  as  the 
"  Gas  grab."  It  gave  valuable  privil^;es 
to  a  gas  company  without  compensation 
except  that  which  was  incidental  to  the 
improvements  made  possible  by  the  priv- 
ileges extended.  As  to  the  harmfulness 
of  this  bill  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there 
,  has  been  difference  of  opinion.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  Legislature  sim- 
ply gave  the  company  the  freedom  of 
action  which  it  had  once  possessed  but 
has  technically  lost  Inasmuch  as  the 
gas  company  was  a  city  corporation,  the 
bill  had  to  be  submitted  to  Mayor 
McClellan.  It  received  his  approval  in 
spite  of  protests  by  many  public-spirited 
citizens.  Governor  Odell  by  his  veto 
has  apparently  made  a  successful  politi- 
cal move ;  he  has  assumed  that  this  bill 
was  a  case  Of  legislative  interference  in 
city  affairs,  inasmuch  as  the  city  already 
had  power  to  extend  the  privileges  to 
the  company  without  legislative  action. 
Governor  Odell  therefore  has  put  him- 
self in  the  position-  of  being  more  solici- 
tous for  the  home  rule  of  New  York  City 
than  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  that  city 
himself.  In  vetoing  the  Law's  Delay  Bill, 
which  provided  that  certain  commission- 
ers should  be  appointed  to  relieve  the 
judges  in  certain  counties  in  New  York 
State,  the  Governor  has  followed  the 
counsel  of  his  Attorney-General,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bill  was 
unconstitutional.  The  publicly  expressed 
opinion  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Peckham  that  it 
was  constitutional  will,  in  the  public  mind, 
outweigh  that  of  the  Attorney-General, 
but  the  Governor  has  a  right  in  a  doubt- 
ful case  to  be  governed  by  his  official 
adviser's  judgment.  In  signing  a  bill 
which  limits  the  territory  from  which 
New  York  can  get  its  water  supply,  and 
which  therefore  promises  to  resuscitate 
somewhat  the  power  of  the  Ramapo 
Company,  which  has  endeavored  to  gain 
a  monopoly  of  future  sources  of  water 
supply  for  the  city.  Governor  Odell  has 
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been  less  regardful  of  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  city ;  but  the  ques- 
tion how  to  supply  great  cities  with 
water  without  robbing  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  their  needed  supply  is  one  not 
easily  answered.  In  signing  what  has 
been  known  as  the  "  Jerome  Bill,"  en- 
abling the  District  Attorney  to  get  evi- 
dence against  the  proprietors  of  rich 
gambling  resorts,  who  have  heretofore 
been  secure  from  conviction,  by  com- 
pelling habitues  to  testify  in  criminal 
proceedings  against  gambling-rooms,  he 
has  disregarded  strong  pressure,  not  only 
from  gambling  resorts,  but  from  rich 
and  respectable  non-professional  gam- 
blers, in  deference  to  the  better  public 
sentiment  of  the  State.  On  the  whole, 
the  Gpvemor  has  saved  the  Empire 
State  from  the  worst  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  has  saved  to  the  State  its 
best  acts.  The  fact  emphasizes  the 
importance,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
functions  df  the  Governor,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  criminal  folly  of  the  voters  in 
the  legislative  districts  in  electing  to  the 
Legislature  wicked  or  weak  men. 


Corporate  Complicity  The  very  Specific 
witii  accusations  brought 

ortuiixd  Ou»bii.c  against  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  by  the  City 
Club  of  New  York  were  throi^hout  last 
week  ignored  by  the  Company.  These 
accusations  were  that  officials  of  the 
Company  had  agreed  to  furnish  a  pool- 
room with  racing  news  on  special  terms 
and  under  conditions  which  made  it 
evalent  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  violating  the 
law.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Company,  in  the  absence  of  the  Direct- 
ors, has  issued  a  statement  renewing  the 
offer  of  President  Clowry  to  withdraw 
telegraph  service  from  any  place  desig- 
nated as  unlawful  by  the  police.  It 
confirms  in  other  respects  the  statement 
made  by  President  Clowry,  which  was 
that  the  Western  Union,  as  a  quasi- 
public  service  corporation,  must  neces- 
sarily send  all  kinds  of  messages,  not 
obviously  immoral,  without  discrimina- 
tiod.  The  Executive  Committee,  how- 
ever, adds  that  it  "  hereby  instructs  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Company 


...  to  furnish  hereafter  such  racing 
news  only  to  stltb  applicants  as  shall 
give  assurance  that  it  is  not  to  be  used 
for  pool-room  purposes."  This  latter 
statement  is  obviously  inconsbtent  with 
the  position  of  President  Clowry,  which 
the  Committee  indorses.  As  to  the 
specific  charges-  made  by  Captain  God- 
dard  before  the  City  Club  the  Executive 
Committee  is  absolutely  silent.  In  other 
words.  President  Clowry  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  alike  refuse  to  meet  the 
issue,  and  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously evade  their  responsibility  by 
declining  to  do  what  no  one  has  asked 
them  to  do.  They  can  hardly  believe, 
certainly  the  public  does  not,  that  the 
question  raised  by  the  City  Club  has 
been  met  by  these  statements.  The 
issue  raised  by  the  City  Club  is  thb: 
Has  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, through  its  officials,  made  a  dis- 
tinct agreement  to  further  the  violation 
of  law  ?  The  issue  which  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  so  far  has 
considered  is  very  different — namely. 
Has  a  public  service  corporation  the 
right  to  scrutinize  and  reject  messages 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  ? 
The  Western  Union  Company  will  have 
only  itself  to  blame  if,  by  confusing  these 
two  issues,  it  exasperates  the  public  into 
believing  that  by  putting  the  telegraph 
into  Governmental  ownership  it  would 
be  putting  it  into  more  scrupulous  or 
more  intelligent  control.  It  is  by  such 
evasion  of  responsibility,  whether  by 
telegraph  company,  railroad  company, 
or  rapid  transit  corporation,  that  senti- 
ment for  public  ownership  of  public 
service  utilities  is  most  speedily  and 
effectually  fostered.  The  only  way  by 
which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  can  persuade  intelligent  people 
that  it  is  sincere  in  this  business  is  by 
ordering  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
made  by  Captain  Goddard  before  the 
City  Club,  or,  as  a  possible  alternative, 
suing  the  City  Club  for  libeL 


The  Weetero  Union 
Met  on  its  Own  Qround 


In  the  meantime 
the  Western  Union 
is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  peacefully  because  it  has  raised 
a  new  issue.     Even  assuming  that  it  is 
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a  question  of  scrutinizing  and  rejecting 
messages  submitted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  that  the  pool-room  busi- 
ness is  to  be  classed  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Company,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  and  Executive 
Committee  is  by  no  means  unanswer- 
able. President  dowry  has  cited  in  sup- 
port of  his  contention  a  case  in  India:ia 
in  which  the  Company  was  sued  for 
refusing  to  send  a  message  and  was 
required  to  pay  damages.  The  New 
York  "  Evening  Post,"  which  has  done 
good  service  in  keeping  this  matter 
continually  before  the  public  mind  as  a 
moral  issue,  has  cited  two  cases  far  more 
closely  resembling  the  situation  in  New 
York — one  in  which  the  court  decided 
that  the  telegraph  company  cannot  be 
required  to  furnish  a  bucket-shop  with 
market  quotations,  the  other  in  which 
the  court  decided  that  when  a  message 
relates  to  a  gambling  or  a  similar  illegal 
transaction  (in  this  instance  a  dealing  in 
"  futures  ")  "  neither  sender  nor  receiver 
can  maintain  an  action  for  damages  on 
the  ground  that  the  Company  refused  to 
transmit  the  message."  A  precedent 
which  is  even  more  destructive  of  the 
Company's  present  position  than  either 
of  these  cases  is  the  action  of  the  West- 
ern Union  itself  regarding  pool-rooms, 
reported  in  New  York  newspapers. 
According  to  information  coming  through 
the  City  CUib,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
expense  for  the  racing  news,  the  tele- 
graph service  was  engaged  by  three  or 
four  pool-rooms  in  the  city ;  the  other 
pool-rooms  in  the  agreement  discontinued 
their  service  and  got  their  news  from 
these  three  or  four  places  over  the  tele- 
phone. This  was  a  perfectly  legal  thing 
for  pool-rooms  to  do,  if  it  is  legal  for 
them  to  receive  news  at  all.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  President  dowry's  prot- 
estation that  the  Western  Union  must 
transmit  any  messages  that  it  is  asked 
to  transmit,  it  refused  to  supply  these 
three  or  four  pool-rooms  until  the  com- 
bination was  broken  up.  If  this  is  true, 
it  will  be  in  order  for  President  Clowry 
to  explain  why  the  Company  can  make 
discriminations  on  financial  grounds  and 
refuse  to  make  exactly  the  same  discrim- 
inations on  moral  grounds.  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  Company  is  in  a 


position,  unless  present  uncontradicted 
statements  are  effectually  refuted,  of 
being  guided  in  its  deliberate  relations 
with  illegal  gambling  concerns  solely  by 
motives  that  can  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  most  pronounced  skep- 
ticism of  to-day  is  not  theological  but 
moral.  It  doubts  whether  moral  ideals 
are  practical.  Such  action  as  the  West- 
ern Union  has  taken  in  putting  forth 
vague  statements  in  reply  to  specific 
accusations  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
increases  this  moral  skepticism.  When- 
ever a  man  expresses  his  doubts  that 
honesty  and  personal  honor  and  moral 
self-respect  are  compatible  with  modern 
business  life,  he  can  point  to  the  action 
of  the  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  The  fact  that  among  them 
are  men  standing  eminent  for  philan- 
thropy and  church  activity  will  not  only 
give  to  this  skepticism  a  cynical  flavor, 
but  will  tend  to  make  it  a  skepticism 
concerning  the  existence  of  all  religious 
or  disinterested  motive. 


A  Popular  Uprising 


The  recent  agitation 
over  rent  on  the  East 
Side  in  New  York  City  illustrates  both 
the  oppression  of  the  agent  and  the 
power  of  organized  effort  to  meet  and 
overcome  injustice.  Increased  rental  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city  has  been  due  to 
several  reasons.  The  tearing  down  of 
houses  on  account  of  the  building  of  the 
new  East  River  Bridge,  the  opening  of 
new  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  the 
strikes  in  the  building  trade,  have 
caused  scarcity  of  housing  facilities. 
The  tide  of  immigration  which  at  this 
season  comes  pouring  in  increased  the 
pressure  for  room,  and  landlords  and 
"  leasters "  saw  their  opportunity  to 
"  get  rich  quick."  The  "  leasters,"  sadly 
enough,  are  the  people  themselves. 
They  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
push-cart  peddlers,  knee-pants  pressers, 
and  men  of  other  similar  miserably  paid 
callings,  to  the  authority  of  leasing  a 
house,  which  they  sublet  on  their  own 
terms.  And  these  terms  in  April,  1904, 
were  sometimes  thirty  per  cent,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  usual  rent  for  rooms. 
Upon  the  East  Siders,  already  oppressed 
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by  last  winter's  coal  famine,  this  winter's 
prices  for  provisions,  and  slackness  in 
the  clothing  trade,  the  increased  price 
of  shelter  fell  calamitously.  For,  as  one 
of  their  spokesmen  declares,  "  You  can 
do  without  meat  if  you  have  to;  you 
can  use  another  kind  of  fuel  instead  of 
coal  if  you  must;  but  you  cannot  go 
without  shelter.  You  cannot  live  on  the 
sidewalk,  even  if  you  are  willing  and  the 
weather  permits,  for  the  authorities  won't 
let  you."  Accordingly,  the  East  Side 
tenants  had  to  face  the  situation,  either 
to  accept  the  extra  rent  charges  or  go 
homeless.  Many  of  the  women  rent- 
payers  are  dressmakers  or  shopkeepers, 
requiring  either  respectable  apartments 
or  regular  stores.  They  depend  upon 
a  custom  trade  which  takes  years  to 
gain  and  is  lost  upon  removal,  so  that 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  "  leaster." 
Two  women,  for  instance,  occupied 
front  rooms  which  a  new  "  leaster  "  was 
determined  to  turn  into  stores,  and, 
accordingly,  demanded  their  immediate 
vacancy.  The  women  offered  a  three- 
dollar  increase.  They  offered  a  five- 
dollar  increase.  They  showed  the  utter 
ruin  to  their  business  if  they  were  to 
abandon  their  old  and  tried  places.  The 
"  leaster  "  was  obdurate,  and  the  women 
were  finally  put  out.  An  old  policeman, 
with  a  number  of  other  Gentile  tenants, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jewish  "  leaster." 
The  policeman  first  had  the  rent  raised 
on  his  little  house  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  dollars,  then  to  twanty-five,  then 
to  twenty-seven.  On  the  first  of  April 
it  was  raised  again  to  thirty,  and  this, 
despite  his  attachment  to  the  house, 
forced  him  to  move.  "  In  that  house 
there,"  he  said,  "  I  was  born ;  there  I 
married ;  there  my  children  were  born, 
raised,  and  married ;  there,  too,  my 
grandsons  were  bom ;  there  I  hoped  to 
die ;  and  now  I'm  beaten  out  of  it.  Yet 
wait  We  shall  have  a  reckoning  by  and 
by."  The  "  leasters  "  put  forward  their 
side.  One  of  them,  writing  in  the  name 
of  what  he  calls  "  The  Landlords'  Asso- 
ciation Company,"  argues  thus  :  "  We 
pay  millions  in  taxes  to  the  city  every 
year ;  we  pay  for  schools,  hospitals,  and 
every  expanse  the  city  contracts.  We 
have  the  right,  therefore,  to  demand  as 
much  rent  as  we  wish.    Only  the  owner 


has  a  right  to  put  a  price  on  his  goods ; 
no  one  else."  Another  landlord  derides 
the  idea  of  resistance  from  the  tenants. 
"  How,"  he  asks,  "  can  a  bug  stand  up 
against  a  bear  ?  Know  ye  not  that  we 
landlords  can  spend  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  oust  our  tenants  ?  But  we're  not  the 
enemies  of  the  tenants.  We  are  simply 
the  friends  of  ourselves.  When  a  tenant 
moves  out,  we  can  get  two  or  three  dol- 
lars more  from  the  new  one.  When  a 
'  To  let '  is  hung  out  for  an  hour,  fifty 
tenants  will  be  swarming  about  the 
house.  There  are  seventy-five  tenants 
to  a  house.  Why  should  we  not  be 
independent  ?  In  every  great  city  of  the 
world  rents  are  high,  and  are  cheap  at 
that" 

_  Thecomplaintsoftheten- 

The  PlKht  of  the  .         ..    c     ..  j 

Tenant*  ^'>^^*  ^^  "''^^  murmured, 
by  the  first  of  April  be- 
came loud  and  strong.  Mass-meetings 
of  protest  were  held.  "  How  long  shall 
we  continue  to  tolerate  this  highway  rob- 
bery?" exclaimed  a  knee-pants  presser 
at  one  of  the  meetings.  "I  say  we 
ought  to  stop  right  here  and  now.  Let 
the  landlords  go  and  sue  us.  Let  them 
sue  us  by  the  hundreds.  Let  the  courts 
be  overrun  with  cases.  Let  the  blood- 
thirsty schemes  of  these  sharks  become 
public.  Let  those  greedy  men  dare  pur- 
sue their  course  of  systematic  robbery 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion."  The 
women  also  were  aroused.  "  We  women," 
said  Mrs.  Beckie  Wexler,  prominent  in 
the  anti-meat  movement  two  years  ago, 
"  must  take  the  rent  question  in  our 
hands.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  suffered 
in  Russia  from  the  Pobiedonostseffs  and 
the  Von  Plehves  and  others  ?  Must  we 
suffer  in  this  country  also,  and  from  our 
own  petty  Jews,  whose  hearts  are  foul 
and  whose  souls  are  black  ?  Turn  them 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  women. 
They  know  how  to  handle  such  men." 
Picking  their  way  blunderingly  in  the 
fight,  the  tenants  organized  a  Tenants' 
Rent  Protective  Association.  The  first 
instinct  of  the  Association  was  to  in- 
trench itself  behind  the  organized  pow- 
ers on  the  East  Side.  It  secured  the 
backing  of  the  whole  Jewish  trade-union 
movement,  of  many  benefit  societies, 
lodges,  and  Vereinen,  got  the  indorse- 
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ment  of  the  Central  Federated  Union, 
and  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Settle- 
ments. Even  the  courts  were  with  them. 
"  My  entire  sympathy,"  Judge  Sanders 
assured  the  Association,  "  is  with  the 
tenants.  I  know  that  the  necessities  of 
life  have  all  risen  in  price,  while  wages 
have  fallen.  In  the  face  of  these  con- 
ditions it  is  certainly  unfair  of  the  land- 
lords to  exact  such  exorbitant  rents." 
The  rent  strike  became  a  people's  move- 
ment, backed  up  by  all  the  organized 
forces  on  the  East  Side.  From  the  field 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  the 
Association  got  not  only  its  real  power 
but  also  its  campaign  plan.  "When 
the  work  is  unfair  in  the  shop,  what  do 
we  do?"  argued  a  representative  from 
the  sailor  jacket  makers.  "  Why,  we  quit 
working.  So  when  the  rent  is  unfair  in 
the  home,  I  say  we  ought  to  quit  paying. 
Only,  remember,  all  the  tenants  of  a 
house  must  quit  in  a  body."  Accord- 
ingly, the  tenants  did  quit  in  a  body,  in 
one  house  after  another.  The  landlords 
rushed  into  court  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  story  of  evictions.  From 
fifty  to  sixty  dispossess  warrants  were 
served  every  day.  Houses  were  boy- 
cotted by  the  tenants.  Tenants  were 
blacklisted  by  the  landlords.  Pickets 
were  stationed  at  the  houses  in  which 
the  tenants  were  on  strike.  Many  ten- 
ants were  compelled  to  crowd  together 
in  basements,  synagogues,  and  other 
public  places  to  secure  shelter.  The  law- 
yers of  the  Association  invariably  secured 
for  a  tenant  who  wastserved  with  a 
dispossess  warrant  several  days,  often 
more  than  a  week's  time.  This  cost  the 
landlord  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
dispossess  warrant  and  fifty  cents  a  day 
on  the  lost  rent — in  short,  as  much  as 
he  would  have  gained  in  months  had  a 
tenant  paid  the  raise.  Had  this  bsen  the 
case  with  one  rebellious  tenant  only,  the 
landlord  might  have  held  his  own,  but 
he  was  appalled  to  learn  that  if  he 
evicted  one  tenant  he  must  evict  all  the 
tenants  of  his  house.  The  landlords 
gradually  began  to  give  in.  Out  of  the 
five  thousand  dispossess  warrants  served 
on  tenants  since  the  first  of  April,  some 
were  withdrawn,  many  annulled,  and 
three  thousand  at  least  held  over  a  week 
or  even  two  weeks.     Out  of  a  thousand 


houses  where  there  was  open  war,  four 
hundred  cases  have  been  settled.  Nearly 
three  thousand  families  are  benefited  in 
the  two  respects  that  they  have  obtained 
leases  from  their  landlords  on  the  old 
terms,  good  for  one  year,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  tiieir  rent  in  two 
monthly  installments.  The  whole  back 
bone  of  the  rent-raising  movement  is 
broken,  and  the  rent  strike,  now  half  won, 
proves  once  more  the  power  of  organized 
effort. 

9 

Th.  w.r  Situation  Although  no  serious 
conflict  of  forces  oc- 
curred last  week  between  the  Russians 
and  Japanese  either  by  sea  or  on  land, 
nevertheless  the  activity  was  unques- 
tionably great.  From  the  first  the  Jap- 
anese policy  has  been  to  make  thorough 
preparation,  and  then  to  strike  quick 
and  hard;  last  week  was  apparently 
one  of  the  periods  of  preparation.  The 
landing  of  forces  on  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula continued,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  seize  nalny  and  Niuchuang, 
both  deserted  (or  nearly  so)  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  isolation  of  Port  Arthur, 
which  seems  for  a  day  to  have  been 
broken  so  far  as  to  permit  one  or  two 
trains  to  pass  through,  has  again  been 
firmly  established.  Other  bodies  of 
Japanese  troops  have  been  landed  at 
Takushan — midway  between  the  Yalu 
and  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese  appear 
to  be  advancing  from  the  scene  of  their 
victory  on  the  Yalu  through  Fengwang- 
chang,  gained  by  them  week  before  last, 
and  thence  by  two  roads,  one  of  which 
leads  to  Liaoyang  (which  is  now  Rus- 
sia's main  position,  and  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  highroad  from  Yalu  and 
the  railroad),  while  the  second  road  leads 
to  Haicheng,  intersecting  the  railroad 
at  that  place  and  proceeding  to  Niu- 
chuang. Finally,  the  line  of  advance 
by  the  railroad  from  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Japanese  above  Port  Arthur 
is  now,  of  course,  open  to  them.  In 
brief,  the  Japanese  are  firmly  established 
at  several  points  on  the  coast,  and  com- 
mand all  the  roads  leading  toward  Liao- 
yang and  thence  to  Mukden.  Probably 
no  one  but  General  Kuropatkin  knows 
upon  which  side  of  Liaoyang,  north  or 
south,  the  Russians  will  make  an  attempt 
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to  stem  the  Japanese  advance,  and  this 
depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  which  can  be  concentrated  at 
or  near  Liaoyang  immediately.  The 
relative  size  of  the  invading  Japanese 
army  and  the  resisting  Russian  army  is 
wrapped  in  mystery,  but  it  is  evident 
that  as  the  Russians  retire,  drawing  in 
their  forces  fiom  different  directions, 
their  array  is  constantly  increasing  in 
size,  while  it  is  being  reinforced  from 
the  north  as  fast  as  troops  can  come 
over  the  railwa}.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral reports  of  the  presence  of  a  Russian 
force  in  northeastern  Korea.  If  such  a 
force  is  there,  it  is  in  a  very  perilous 
position  unless  it  has  secured  its  retreat 
to  Karin  or  Vladivostok,  for  the  Jap- 
anese array  now  intervenes  between  that 
country  and  the  region  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  A  Japanese  torpedo-boat  was 
destroyed  on  May  12,  while  removing 
mines  from  the  bay  near  Dalny ;  seven 
men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
Despatches  from  Tokyo  claimed  that 
this  is  the  first  war-ship  that  Japan 
has  lost  But  three  days  later  a  Japan- 
ese despatch-boat  was  destroyed  and 
two  men  killed  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Reports  from  St  Petersburg  record  a 
daring  feat  of  a  lieutenant  and  three 
men  in  an  ordinary,  launch — not  a  tor- 
pedo-boat— who  slipped  through  the 
Japanese  picket  boats,  torpedoed  and 
crippled  a  Japanese  armored  cruiser, 
and  made  their  escape.  The  name  of 
the  cruiser  is  not  given,  but  the  story  is 
told  in  such  detail  as  to  make  it  appear 
probable. 

No  modem  city  has  so 
'"'"o?dSS?""'    strange  a  history  as  that 

of  Dalny,  the  "  fiat  city," 
which  was,  in  large  part  at  least,  de- 
stroyed last  week  by  the  Russians.  It 
was  built  by  order  of  the  Czar  and  it 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Czar. 
Only  five  years  ago  the  edict  for  its 
construction  was  issued,  and  in  two 
years  there  appeared,  complete  and  even 
beautiful,  a  fine  modem  town,  where 
before  had  stood  only  a  few  miserable 
native  huts.  Alone  among  cities,  it  had 
practically  no  inhabitants  until  it  was 
finished.  The  architects  drew  their 
plans  for  the  town  as  a  whole,  and  it 


therefore  had  in  a  remarkable  d^jee 
harmony  and  singleness  of  purpose  in 
its  architecture.  Dalny  was  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Talienwan,  was 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  was  divided 
into  three  parts — a  Chinese  city,  a  Eu- 
ropean and  business  city,  and  the  city 
of  the  Administration.  About  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  worked  continuously 
in  building  it.  Its  harbor  was  free  from 
ice  and  had  depth  for  large  vessels,  and 
its  system  of  docks  and  wharves  was  on 
a  large  scale.  The  city  was  built  ex- 
pressly to  furnish  a  near-by  commercial 
and  naval  base  for  Port  Arthur,  and  it 
is  now  destroyed  in  order  that  the  Jap- 
anese may  not  use  it  as  a  ready-to-hand 
base  of  operations.  The  work  of  de- 
struction was  directed  chiefly  against  the 
docks  and  piers  and  fortifications,  but 
the  city  itself  seems  also  purposely  to 
have  been  seriously  injured.  Dalny's 
population  six  months  ago  was  some- 
thing over  forty  thousand,  of  which  num- 
ber perhaps  a  tenth  were  Russians  and 
foreigners,  the  others  Chinese.  Its  cost 
was  enormous — probably  from  ten  to 
twenty  million  dollars  were  spent  for 
the  harbor  improvement  alone.  The 
situation  of  Dalny  was  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Russians  to  hold  it 
after  the  Japanese  acquired  a  foothold 
on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
the  peninsula  of  Liaotung  with  the  pro- 
jecting cape  upon  which  Port  Arthur 
stands.  The  promptness  of  the  Russian 
authorities  in  blowing  up  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property  as  a  war  meas- 
ure suggests  that  if  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  becomes  inevitable  a  similar 
fate  may  await  the  Russian  fleet  now 
"  bottled  up  "  there. 


Largely  because  of  the 
S!r..c'p.«wS    German    element    in    its 

population,  Cincinnati  has 
had  some  distinction  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  a  musical  cen- 
ter. This  is  the  sixteenth  time  that  a 
biennial  Musical  Festival  has  been  held 
there.  Local  festivals  of  this  kind  are 
not  always  of  uniformly  high  musical 
standards.  The  need  of  attracting  the 
audience  and  holding  it  for  four  or  five 
sessions  has  almost  always  resulted  in 
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the  appearance  on  programmes  of  such 
festivals  of  music  that  will  please  an  un- 
trained taste.     In  this  respect,  festivals 
in  past   years  in  Cincinnati   have   not 
been   exceptions  to    the   general   rule. 
The  Festival  this  year,  however,  which 
was  held  last  week  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday,  was  notable  for  the  character 
of  the  music  performed.     It  is  true  that 
in  the  variety  of  form  and  style  of  com- 
position there  was  a  relief  from  the 
severity  of  the  standard  maintained  by 
the   Bach   Festival   at   Bethlehem    last 
year,  but  it  was  a  relief  which  was  in 
no  sense  a  concession  to  inferior  artistic 
taste.     The    performances    lasted    for 
three    evenings    and    two    afternoons. 
The  evening  performances  constituted 
the  real  body  of  the  Festival,  and  con- 
sisted of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  which 
had   its  first  performance   in   America 
at    Bethlehem,   Pennsylvania;     Elgar's 
*'  Dream   of  Gerontius,"   the    perform- 
ances of  which  last  year  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  made  a  widespread  impres- 
sion, and   Beethoven's   D  major  Mass 
and  Choral  Symphony.     The  other  num- 
bers on  the  programme  were  composi- 
tions   by    Mozart,    Schubert,   Wagner, 
Brahms,  Berlioz,  Tschaikowski,  Bruck- 
ner, Elgar,  and  Richard  Strauss.     The 
conductor  was  Theodore  Thomas,  whose 
services  as  the  educator  of  musical  taste 
in  America  continue  to  be  his  distinction 
among    American    musicians.     Unlike 
many  others  who  have  bad  experience 
largely  with  people  whose  taste  is  in  its 
early  ^  stage    of    development,   he    has 
always   been   markedly  free  from   the 
dogmatic  spirit  of  the  pedagogue,  and 
in  his  later  years  has  been   as  open- 
minded  towards  new  music  as  be   has 
made  his  audiences  open-minded  toward 
music  of  all  ages  and  lands.     The  place 
held  by  Elgar  on  the  Cincinnati  Festi- 
val programme  illustrates  Mr.  Thomas's 
youthful  spirit.     The  orchestra  of  the 
Festival  was  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and 
it  played  with  a  skill  that  betokened  its 
continued  development.     The  chorus  of 
the  Festival  displayed  many  high  quali- 
ties, and  though  it  lacked  perhaps  the 
ease  and  confidence  of  the  Bethlehem 
chorus  in  its  singing  of  Bach,  its  success 
in  the  performance  of  such  widely  vary- 
ing choral  music  as  it  was  called  upon 


to  give,  and  especially  of  the  cruelly 
difficult  music  of  the  Beethoven  Ninth 
Symphony,  was  an  achievement  worthy 
of  praise.  The  artistic  and  financial 
success  of  the  Festival  this  year  will,  rt 
is  hoped,  put  an  end  to  the  rumors  of 
its  discontinuance  in  the  future.  Amer- 
ica is  not  so  well  supplied  with  the 
artistic  spirit  as  to  afford  to  dispense 
with  an  instftution  as  musically  educa- 
tive as  this  has  proved  to  be. 


A  o«.»  Pinter  Modern  Germany  has  pro- 
duced  few  great  painters, 
and  can  ill  afford  to  spare  the  greatest 
of  them,  Franz  von  Lenbach,  who  died 
in  Munich  quite  recently  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  The  career  of  this 
artist  illustrates  anew  the  fact  that  art 
is  a  republic  in  which  the  doors  are  open 
so  that  a  man  of  genius  can  rise  from 
the  obscurest  beginnings  to  the  highest 
eminence.  A  Bavarian  by  birth,  Len- 
bach worked  as  apprentice-mason  in  his 
boyhood,  getting  his  first  artistic  impulse 
from  nature  and  showing  his  earliest 
artistic  aptitude  in  dealing  with  the 
rudest  material.  A  brief  opportunity  of 
study  in  a  technical  school  at  Augsburg 
repelled  him  from  art  academies,  and 
this  repulsion  was  intensified  by  a  later 
experience  in  Munich.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Piloty ;  studied  thoroughly  the 
old  Italian  masters;  was  commissioned 
to  copy  the  works  of  Titian,  Rubens, 
and  Velasquez;  traveled  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  where  he  acquired  ^at  brilliant 
coloring  which  was  one  of  his  marked 
characteristics;  finally  decided  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  portrait-painting,  and 
became  not  only  the  first'  painter  of 
portraits  in  Germany,  but  perhaps  the 
first  painter  of  portraits  of  the  century. 
He  spent  the  two  years  between  1872- 
'74  in  Italy,  the  following  two  years  he 
visited  Egypt,  and  in  1876  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Munich,  passing  many 
of  his  winters  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
sought  after  by  the  most  interesting  and 
brilliant  society,  receiving  recognition 
in  many  forms  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
but  doing  his  work  chiefly  in  the  art 
capital  of  Bavaria.  For  years  Von  Len- 
bach and  Paul  Heyse  shared  public 
attention  with  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
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two  artists  being  the  most  conspicuous 
citizens  of  the  town.  Munich  held  iheih 
in  great  honor;  their  residences  were 
pointed  out  with  more  interest  than  the 
palaces. 

» 
HI*  Work  ^^  work  was  conspicuously 
free  from  the  academic  pre- 
cision and  lifelessness,  the  vague  senti- 
mentality, the  tendency  to  generalization, 
which  have  been  the  weaknesses  of  Ger- 
man art  It  was  strongly  realistic,  but 
it  was  modified  in  manner  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  art,  entire  familiarity  with 
the  work  of  the  old  masters.  In  vigor 
of  characterization  and  a  certain  power 
of  indicating  the  force  of  the  subject  Len- 
bach's  portraits  resemble  Rembrandt's, 
although  Titian  is  said  to  have  exerted 
more  influence  on  him  than  any  other  of 
the  early  painters.  Realist  as  he  was,  he 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  transcribing 
not  only  the  virile  and  powerful  traits 
of  character,  but  the  finer  qualities  and 
the  higher  spirit  of  his  sitters.  His  best- 
known  portraits  are  those  of  Bismarck, 
William  I.,  Gladstone,  Von  Biilow,  Paul 
Heyse,  Wagner,  Helmholtz,  and  a  series 
of  remarkable  portraits  of  himself.  The 
portrait  of  Bismarck  has  probably  been 
more  generally  seen  than  any  other  of  his 
works.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  count 
among  his  sitters,  many  of  the  most 
interesting  persons  of  his  time,  and  to 
deal,  therefore,  with  the  most  striking 
personalities.  The  vitality  of  his  por- 
traiture was  amazing,  and  the  men  of 
action  who  sat  for  him  gave  his  genius 
the  fullest  possibilities  of  expression. 
His  death  at  what  ought  to  have  been 
for  him  the  early  age  of  sixty-eight 
recalls  one  of  Bismarck's  characteristic 
remarks  to  him :  "  My  dear  Lenbach, 
the  first  eighty  years  of  a  man's  life  are 
always  the  happiest" 

The  Licensing  Bill  is  remark- 
L^JSam   »We  from  several  points  of 

view.  Hitherto  every  amend- 
ment made  to  the  licensing  code — a  code 
now  more  than  four  centuries  old — has 
been  at  the  instance  of  temperance 
reformers.  The  present  bill,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Government  at  the  instigation  of  the 
brewers.     It  comes  before  Parliament 


at  the  dictation  of  this  powerful  interest, 
and  solely  because  the  liquor  men  are 
displeased  at  the  way  in  which  the 
local  magistrates  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  have  been  exercising  their 
powers  for  suppressing  unnecessary  pub- 
lic-houses. Urban  and  rural  England 
alike  are  overdone  with  drink-shops — 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  1828 
to  1869  there  was  an  era  of  free  trade 
in  the  retailing  of  beer,  when  it  was  as 
easy  to  obtain  a  license  for  a  beer-house 
as  it  is  nowadays  to  get  a  license  to  keep 
a  dog  or  use  a  gun.  Licenses  are  for  a 
year.  Until  about  fourteen  years  ago 
the  renewal  of  a  license  was  seldom 
refused  except  for  misconduct.  About 
1890,  however,  the  magistrates  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  realized  that  there 
were  more  licensed  houses  than  were 
necessary  for  public  convenience  or  pub- 
lic good;  and  as  the  superabundance 
added  to  the  work  of  the  police,  the 
magistrates  have  since  that  time  been 
gradually  thinning  out  the  unnecessary 
houses.  They  have  been  disappearing 
at  an  average  rate  of  320  a  year.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  strongly  supported  this 
policy ;  and  since  about  1899  more  vigor 
has  been  infused  into  it,  and  the  move- 
ment has  become  more  general.  Only 
the  liquor  men  complained.  Last  year 
they  went  with  their  complaint  to  the  Pre- 
mier ;  and  the  bill  recently  introduced 
provides  a  way  to  carry  out  the  specific 
pledges  which  Mr.  Balfour  promptly  and 
freely  made  to  them.  By  its  somewhat 
complicated  provisions  the  local  magis- 
trates are  to  be  deprived  of  their  powers 
over  the  granting  and  renewal  of  licenses. 
These  powers  have  been  exercised  by 
the  magistrates  since  Tudor  times — 
since  Parliament  first  took  over  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  drink  trade,  and 
it  was  no  longer  left  to  each  community 
to  make  what  by-laws  it  deemed  best 
for  the  regulation  and  policing  of  the 
liquor  business.  Now,  however,  if  the 
Government  bill  becomes  law,  these 
powers  are  to  be  exercised  only  by 
the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions ; 
and  when  the  renewal  of  a  license  is 
refused  there,  the  license-holder  is  to  be 
compensated  out  of  a  fund  raised  by 
the  license-holders  in  the  hundred  over 
which  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions 
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exercise  jurisdiction.  If  the  business 
of  granting  saloon  licenses  were  trans- 
ferred from  New  York  City  to  Albany, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  change 
that  the  English  bill  will  make.  Magis- 
trates who  are  of  the  far-away  quarter 
sessions  benches  are  about  as  amenable 
to  local  public  opinion  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Albany  would  be  to  the 
public  opinion  of  New  York.  The  bill 
also  gives  a  statutory  title  to  existing 
licenses.  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  esti- 
mates that  by  this  change  the  j^300,000,- 
000  representing  the  capitalized  value 
of  licenses  as  they  stand  to-day  will 
be  doubled  at  a  stroke.  Opposition  to 
the  bill  is  widespread.  As  was  recently 
noted  in  The  Outlook,  sixteen  of  the 
bishops,  more  than  a  month  ago,  pub- 
licly expressed  their  opposition  to  it; 
and  within  the  last  few  days  this  oppo- 
sition from  the  Episcopal  Bench  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  outspoken  adhe- 
sion of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


The  Education  of  the  East 

It  is  not  often  that  spectacular  move- 
ments are  also  movements  of  profound 
ethical  or  material  significance.  The 
war  in  the  East  is  a  striking  exception 
to  this  statement.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  spectacular.  If  no  deeper  inter- 
ests were  involved,  the  whole  West  would 
be  absorbed  in  it  because  of  the  striking 
effects  it  has  projected  against  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Far  East ;  the  broad  contrasts 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians, 
not  only  in  extent  of  territory  and  ma- 
terial resources,  but  in  physique,  mental 
alertness,  difference  of  costume  and 
habit  Heroism  is  a  common  quality 
among  all  modeni  peoples ;  the  West  is 
therefore  not  surprised  to  find  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Russians  dying  with  equal 
calmness ;  it  is  not  astonished  that  both 
countries  are  pouring  out  their  resources 
with  lavish  indifference  to  the  problems 
which  are  to  be  faced  hereafter.  While 
this  struggle  is  spectacular  in  the  con- 
trast which  it  presents  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  it  is  charged,  however, 
with  possibilities  of  radical  changes  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  in  the  relative  positions  of  great 


nations,  in  fundamental  modifications  of 
political  systems  which  all  men  feel  but 
no  roan  feels  competent  to  determine. 

But  while  the  West  shrinks  from  the 
possibilities  which  may  flow  from  the 
victory  of  the  Japanese  and  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  East  on  terms  approaching 
equality  with  the  West,  the  West  must 
face  the  fact  that  what  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  East  has  come  about 'as  the 
result  of  Western  influence  on  the  Ori- 
ental nations.  For  many  centuries  the 
East  educated  the  West,  and  gave  it  its 
fundamental  ideas  of  religion  and  of 
ethical  relations ;  out  of  the  East  all 
great  religions  have  come,  and  from  the 
East  the  fundamental  ideas  of  ethics,  by 
which  the  West  lives  and  on  which 
Western  society  is  based,  have  b«^en  de- 
rived. The  East  has  always  concerned 
itself  deeply  and  constantly  with  the 
great  questions  of  Whence  and  Whither, 
and  while  its  answers  to  those  questions 
seem  to  the  Western  mind  inadequate 
and  elusive,  there  has  been  and  there  is 
behind  those  answers  a  deep  and  rich 
religious  experience ;  and  the  Hindus 
are  still  probably  the  most  religious  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  while  the  East  has  taught  the 
West  its  religion  and  its  ethics,  the  West 
has  been  for  many  decades  past  teach- 
ing the  East  its  methods  of  government, 
of  industry,  and  of  war.  Having  a  far 
clearer  and  profounder  sense  of  form 
than  the  East,  the  West  has  gone  beyond 
the  East  in  many  of  the  arts  of  represen- 
tation. It  has  traveled  far  beyond  the 
East  in  all  departments  in  which  results 
are  secured  by  organic  co-operation.  Its 
civilization  is  largely  the  product  of  an 
intense  development  of  the  idea  of  and 
the  feeling  for  personality.  For  many 
decades  the  West  has  been  directly  and 
indirectly  awakening  the  East  from  its 
ancient  dream,  illustrating  before  its 
eyes  the  efficiency  and  the  necessity  of 
political  organization,  showing  it  how  to 
apply  ideas  to  practical  life  in  agricul- 
tural industry  and  commerce  of  every 
kind,  putting  modern  arms  in  its  hands, 
teaching  it  how  to  fight.  England  has 
not  governed  India  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  without  conveying  to  the  Hin- 
dus very  distinct  impressions  of  the 
qualities  which  make  the  Englishman  a 
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great  governor ;  the  Germans  have  not 
sent  their  commercial  agents  through 
Syria  and  the  northern  sections  of  the 
East  without  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
Oriental  peoples  to  the  sagacity,  open- 
mindedness,  and  intelligence  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  applied  to  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Along  the  northern  shores 
of  Africa  and  in  Madagascar  the  French 
have  been  unconsciously  making  plain 
to  men  untrained  in  Western  methods 
the  superiority  of  those  methods  for  the 
purposes  of  offense  and  defense. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
Japan.  When  Commodore  Perry  sailed 
into  a  Japanese  harbor  in  1854  and  com- 
pelled the  Japanese  to  open  their  beau- 
tiful islands  to  the  world,  the  gigantic 
imag^  of  Buddha  at  Kamakura,  the  most 
massive  and  impressive  symbol  of  im- 
passive and  impersonal  religion  in  the 
world — with  its  doctrine  of  self-repres- 
sion, self-effacement,  and  personal  nihil- 
ism— interpreted  the  attitude  of  that 
gifted,  sensitive,  mobile,  and  artistic 
people  toward  life.  Fortunately,  from 
the  very  beginning  the  United  States 
treated  the  Japanese  on  terms  of  equality ; 
the  name  of  Townsend  Harris  is  cher- 
ished in  that  country,  and  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  friendship  between  Japan  and 
America  was  laid  in  those  initial  steps 
of  opening  the  country,  when  Americans 
had  it  in  their  power  to  secure. exclusive 
privil^es  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Japanese  in  every  way  and  were  content 
to  ask  nothing  but  what  they  gave ;  to 
place  Japan  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  had 
learned  self-control  from  Buddhism,  but 
he  only  awaited  the  opening  of  the  door 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  method  to 
escape  from  its  repression  of  energy,  its 
denial  of  personality.  The  moment  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  West  his  des- 
tiny was  revealed  to  him  ;  and  Japan 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  Far  East, 
armed,  educated,  organized,  powerful 
alike,  apparently,  on  land  and  sea,  be- 
cause she  has  been  the  ready,  open- 
minded,  and  passionately  diligent  student 
of  the  West 

For  forty  years  Japan  has  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  West,  studying  with 
clear  eyes,  with  intense  interest,  and  with 
impartial  judgment  the  secrets  of  the 


power  of  the  West  She  was  not  long 
in  finding  out  that  behind  that  power  in 
all  its  manifestations  lies  education — the 
process  by  which  the  native  capacity  and 
aptitude  are  trained,  developed,  and  re- 
inforced. In  less  than  twenty  years  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Japan- 
ese schools  increased  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  out  of  a  population  of 
forty  mUlion  there  are  now  gathered  in 
the  schools  of  Japan  four  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  pupils.  The  Government  is 
annually  spending  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  for  educational  purposes.  In 
what  Japan  did  in  the  organization  of 
schools  of  every  grade  and  of  universi- 
ties, in  the  wise  and  far-seeing  scheme 
which  involved  the  sending  of  young  men 
of  great  promise  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  to  the  United  States  for  educational 
opportunities,  the  Japanese  showed  their 
extraordinary  statesmanship.  Putting 
aside  Oriental  pride,  they  have  gone 
about  the  world  seeking  for  the  best  in 
every  department  Japan  went  to  Eng- 
land when  she  began  to  build  her  navy, 
and  studied  English  methods  and  largely 
followed  them,  with  such  modifications 
as  her  conditions  required.  When  she 
began  to  reorganize  her  army,  she  went 
to  France  and  studied  the  military  sys- 
tem of  that  country ;  when  she  saw  the 
need  of  a  new  system  of  medicine,  she 
went  to  Germany  and  learned  it ;  when 
she  discovered  that  the  secret  of  power 
lay  in  training,  she  studied  critically  the 
school  systems  of  England  and  the 
United  States  and  the  universities  of 
Germany;  and  the  result  of  this  un- 
paralleled appropriation  of  the  ideas  of 
other  nations  and  advance  in  educa- 
tional methods  and  efficiency  is  seen 
to-day  in  the  foresight,  preparation,  and 
scientific  accuracy  with  which  Japan 
has  put  her  forces  into  the  field  and 
is  directing  all  the  agencies  of  -  war 
against  the  Russians.  The  West  taught 
Japan,  and  Japan  is  now  showing  the 
results  of  Western  tuition.  It  is  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  who  have  brought  Japan  to  the 
forefront ;  upon  them  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  emancipation  of  this 
remarkable  race.  They  are  reaping  the 
seed  which  they  have  sown.  That  the 
harvest  will  be  beneficent  The  Outlook 
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profoundly  believes,  because  the  con- 
temporary migration  of  ideas  between 
the  East  and  the  West  is  only  the  latest 
illustration  of  the  historic  process  by 
which  civilization  has  been  spread  over 
the  earth.  Sooner  or  later  every  coun- 
try must  have  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing what  is  in  it  of  power  and  insight, 
and  the  world  must  accept  any  modifica- 
tions of  position  or  situation  which  the 
advent  of  a  new  country  into  the  free 
area  of  the  modem  world  brings  with  it 


A  Thought  for  the  Season 

One  of  the  most  mysterious  and  mar- 
velous processes  of  Nature  is  the  univer- 
sal transmutation  of  force  into  other  and 
higher  forces,  the  subtle  change  of  mat- 
ter into  shapes  more  elusive  and  delicate, 
the  translation  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  material  into  an  immaterial  world. 
Whichever  way  one  looks  down  the  vistas 
of  time,  these  magical  changes  are  being 
wrought ;  Nature  is  always  shifting  her 
masks,  and  that  which  is  supremely  ugly 
at  one  stage  becomes  supremely  beauti- 
ful at  another.  The  lily  rises  from  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  fragrant 
and  beautiful  as  if  its  roots  were  in  the 
soil  of  Paradise;  the  butterfly  emerges 
from  the  cocoon  and  floats  in  the  sun- 
light as  delicate  and  exquisite  as  a  poet's 
fancy  suddenly  become  visible;  the  lark 
soars  from  the  shell  in  the  nest  as  if 
bom  in  a  clime  where  wings  and  song 
are  the  possession  of  all  living  things ; 
over  the  most  desolate  places  all  manner 
of  greenness  creeps  and  climbs  and  lays 
its  loveliness  upon  the  rugged  outline 
of  wreck  and  debris. 

Every  spring  this  miracle  is  wrought 
under  the  very  eyes  of  unbelievers ;  and 
because  their  eyes  are  holden,  they  see 
only  the  shifting  of  the  scenery  in  the 
four  acts  of  the  year.  To  them  the  spir- 
itual miracle  is  only  a  bit  of  mechanical 
dexterity;  an  exhibition  of  the  cleverness 
and  audaci^  of  the  stage  manager,  with 
countless  ropes,  trap-doors,  drops,  flies, 
and  skillful  devices  at  hand,  and  all  the 
resources  of  electricity  to  touch  common 
things  with  a  momentary  and  ddwive 
splendor. 


Behind  the  eye  which  sees  the  forms 
and  colors  of  the  teeming  earth  must  be 
the  imagination  which  uncovers  the  hid- 
den processes  of  growth,  holds  aloft  its 
torch  in  the  secret  places  whence  the 
streams  of  life  flow,  follows  fast  on  the 
footsteps  of  God  and  translates  his 
thought  out  of  rock  and  hill  and  brook 
and  flower  into  the  speech  of  the  spirit 
When  God  made  man,  Dr.  Bushnell  once 
said  in  an  inspiring  moment  of  talk  with 
a  friend,  he  declared  that  his  work  was 
well  done.  But  God  considered  his  work 
and  added :  "  No,  man  is  not  finished ; 
there  is  no  way  into  his  soul  large  enough 
to  admit  me.  I  will  open  in  him  the  g^eat 
door  of  the  imagination,  that  I  may  go  to 
him  and  he  may  come  to  me."  And  one 
of  the  chief  uses  of  the  imagination  is  to 
find  God  in  his  world ;  to  penetrate  the 
beautiful  and  mysterious  show  of  things 
to  the  divine  resility  behind  them.  "  The 
part  of  the  imagination,"  writes  Emer- 
son, "  is  in  showing  the  convertibility  of 
everything  into  every  other  thing;"  for 
there  is  one  fathomless  life  behind  all 
things  and  of  which  all  things  are  the 
witness. 

Once  more  the  miracle  on  which  men 
and  women  of  imagination  have  looked 
with  awe  since  the  days  of  the  earliest 
myth-makers  is  being  wrought  under 
our  very  eyes,  at  the  doors  of  our  homes, 
along  the  most  familiar  of  our  pathways ; 
once  more  the  dead  earth  rises  in  the 
glory  of  a  universal  resurrection ;  once 
more  out  of  barrenness  and  sterility  the 
world  breaks  into  sudden  bloom.  What 
seems  to  be  dead  matter  takes  to  itself 
a  soul  and  blooms  in  the  flower;  and 
the  prose  of  the  hard  soil  suddenly  suf- 
fers a  marvelous  change  and  turns  to 
poetry;  as  Bulwer  said  long  ago,  "flow- 
ers are  the  poetry  of  matter."  Through 
the  earth  there  streams  a  boundless  life, 
sterility  becomes  fruitful,  the  mask  of 
ugliness  is  changed  for  the  mask  of 
beauty,  and  in  the  great  wonder-world 
a  thousand  transformations  are  being 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  the  invisible 
magician.  When  such  marvels  are  being 
wrought  on  every  hand,  shall  a  man  lose 
heart  because  the  soil  in  which  he  works 
b  hard,  or  a  woman  part  with  her  hope  be- 
cause the  materials  with  which  she  deals 
seem  prosaic  ?    Stanley  was  bora  in  or 
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under  the  very  eaves  of  a  poorhouse,  and 
lived  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  kings 
and  to  have  the  doors  of  Westminster 
Abbey  opened  to  receive  his  dust  into 
the  company  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  bis  race.  Lincoln  began  in  a  frontier 
cabin,  and  a  thousand  years  hence  will 
be  remembered  with  Washington.  Father 
Damien  worked  on  a  remote  island 
among  victims  of  a  repulsive  disease, 
and  has  already  joined  the  company  of 
the  heroes.  Every  page  of  history  re- 
calls the  miracle  of  transformation  in 
the  story  of  human  life,  and  shows  men 
and  women  everywhere  dealing  with  the 
elements  of  romance  and  poetry  in  all 
manner  of  prosaic  disguise.  No  ugli- 
ness need  be  permanent  in  a  world  in 
which  sinners  are  continually  becoming 
saints,  nor  any  relation  commonplace 
where  all  relations  are  divinely  estab- 
lished, nor  any  task  mechanical  and 
dull  where  all  tasks  are  set  for  the 
making  of  character. 


Henry  Morton  Stanley 

The  greatest  of  modem  explorers  was 
so  by  virtue  of  indomitable  determination 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  In  scientific 
and  technical  ability  a  dozen  African 
explorers  were  his  superiors;  none 
equaled  him  in  his  absolute  refusal  to 
admit  defeat,  his  power  of  turning  fail- 
ure into  victory.  In  a  sense  he  was  to 
the  nineteenth  century  what  Drake  and 
Hawkins  and  Frobisher  were  to  the 
sixteenth.  If  one  looks  at  a  recent  map 
of  Africa  and  notes  how,  taken  together, 
the  Congo  Basin,  the  regions  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  and  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza  Lakes,  and  the  part  of 
Equatorial  Africa  where  Stanley  sought 
for  Emin,  make  up  substantially  all 
of  Central  Africa,  the  extent  of  Stan- 
ley's services  to  what  he  named  the 
Dark  Continent  and  the  vastness  of  the 
country  he  opened  to  civilization  and 
commerce  become  evident.  It  is  true 
that  these  regions  have  been  too  often 
the  scene  of  cruelty  and  rapacity ;  never- 
theless the  advance  already  made  has  been 
large  and  the  scope  for  future  achieve- 
ment is  almost  boundless.  Livingstone's 
dreaiQS  of  a  Christianized  and  enlightened 


Africa  were  made  possible  by  Stanley. 
An  expert  in  missionary  work  remarkeid 
the  other  day,  "  Africa  was  closed  to 
the  missionary  until  Livingstone  lay 
dying  in  his  tent,  in  1873.  Now  there 
are  forty-six  steamers  on  the  Congo; 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad  is  half  com- 
pleted; the  missionary  may  ride  into 
Uganda  in  a  railway  train,  and  a  great 
society  of  British  scientists  will  next 
summer  hold  its  meeting  at  Victoria 
Falls." 

It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
Livingstone's  faith  and  largeness  of  soul 
and  purpose  had  a  permanent  influence 
on  the  young  newspaper  man  and  ad- 
venturer who  found  him  at  Ujiji  when 
the  world  had  waited  two  years  for 
news  of  the  famous  missionary.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Stanley,  who  before  had 
plunged  into  war  and  exploration  with 
only  the  reckless  audacity  of  a  journalist 
trying  to  beat  his  rivals,  now  formed  and 
held  firmly  the  one  grtAt  idea  of  making 
Central  Airica  known  to  the  world.  His 
second  journey  of  over  three  years  showed 
that  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  larg- 
est fresh- water  lake  in  existence  i  that 
Tanganyika  and  Albert  Edward  were 
separate  lakes;  that  the  great  river 
supposed  by  Livingstone  to  be  the 
Nile  was  in  fact  the  Congo ;  while  his 
descent  of  the  Congo  to  its  mouth  was, 
in  point  of  dangers  encountered  and 
difficulties  overcome,  and  in  geographi- 
cal importance,  the  greatest  single  feat 
of  exploration  in  our  time.  Stanley's 
third  journey  in  Africa  made  the  Congo 
open  to  commerce,  and  founded  the 
Congo  Free  State.  His  last  expedition 
was  to  find  Emin  Pasha,  and  once  more 
he  accomplished  his  set  purpose,  al- 
though his  men  perished  by  the  hundred, 
and  the  hardships  endured  were  almost 
beyond  belief.  Stanley  was  like  a  mili- 
tary leader  of  genius,  in  that  he  never 
counted  loss  of  life  among  his  followers 
when  a  great  purpose  was  to  be  carried 
through ;  but  the  best  testimony  to  the 
admitted  fact  that  he  treated  the  natives 
with  justice  and  mercy  is  the  way 
in  which  he  held  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  three  hundred  chiefs 
on  the  Congo  with  whom  he  signed 
treaties ;  on  bis  first  passage  they  soi^ht 
his  life,  on  bis  second  thejr  rushed  with 
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cries  of  joy  to  greet  him.  No  small 
part  of  his  troubles  with  subordinate 
white  assistants  was  because  they  did 
not  obey  his  orders  to  observe  the  rights 
of  the  natives  and  never  strike  a  wrong- 
ful blow. 

Such  achievement  as  that  of  Stanley 
implies  an  iron  will,  a  forceful  nature, 
and  the  other  attributes  of  a  born  leader 
of  men.  Of  obscure  origin  and  meager 
education,  he  worked  his  way  from  Elng- 
land  on  a  ship  to  New  Orleans,  fought 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was  made  pris- 
oner, returned  to  England,  once  more 
came  to  this  country,  entered  the  United 
States  navy,  was  commended  and  pro- 
moted for  gallantry,  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  correspondent  in  one  of  our 
Indian  wars,  and  later  went  out  to 
Abyssinia  with  Napier's  expedition. 
All  this  early  training  hardened  and 
strengthened  him,  and  g^ve  him  a 
practical  knowledge  of  great  value  later 
on. 

Stanley  was  a  patient  man  as  well  as  a 
man  of  action.  He  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  he  knew  how  to  wait.  More 
than  once  the  narrative  of  his  deeds  was 
doubted  and  scoffed  at  by  fellow  explor- 
ers and  men  of  science,  but  time  showed 
that  he  was  an  accurate  truth-teller, 
and  the  romance  of  his  books  was 
the  romance  of  wonderiul  fact.  With 
the  general  reading  public  "Through 
the  Dark  Continent,"  "The  Congo," 
and  "  How  I  Found  Livingstone  "  were 
avidly  read  because,  like  Grant's  "  Me- 
moirs," they  gave  simply  and  frankly  and 
without  literary  flourish  the  story  of  great 
deeds,  and  painted  unconsciously  the 
portrait  of  a  great  man.  The  later  recog- 
nition involved  in  Stanley's  knighthood 
and  his  election  to  Parliament  was  de- 
served, and  no  doubt  grateful  to  him, 
but  his  real  distinction  is  that  the  whole 
world  knows  him  as  the  man  who  suc- 
cored Livingstone;  the  man  who  gave 
the  world  knowledge  of  immense  lakes, 
vast  fertile  territories,  a  superb  naviga- 
ble river;  the  man,  in  short,  who  drew 
the  veil  back  from  the  hidden  treasures 
of  a  continent  And  the  world's  debt 
to  Stanley  is  not  only  for  the  territory 
and  the  Imowledge  it  gained  from  him, 
but  for  a  fine  example  of  steadfastness, 
persistence,  and  self-control. 


A  Wife's  Problem 

The  editorial  in  The  Outlook  for  April 
30,  entitled  "A  Wife's  Problem,"  has 
brought  us  a  large  number  of  letters, 
mostly  from  women,  some  hotly  con- 
demning, some  warmly  commending,  the 
position  taken.  We  print  several  of 
these  letters  on  another  page,  selecting 
for  this  purpose  those  which  seem  to  us 
at  once  the  strongest  and  the  most  sane. 
We  restate  here,  a  little  more  fully  than 
before,  the  position  of  The  Outlook. 

The  home  is  the  oldest  of  all  social 
organizations,  and  the  foundation  of  all. 
On  it  are  built  both  the  Church  and  the 
State.  For  it  are  maintained  our  indus- 
trial and  our  educational  institutions. 
It  occupies  the  first  because  the  most 
fundamental  place  in  the  social  fabric 
Therefore  anything  which  weakens  the 
home  weakens  the  foundations  of  society. 
Through  it  every  new  generation  enters 
into  life  and  in  it  receives  its  first  im- 
pulses and  its  first  instructions.  There- 
fore anything  which  vitiates  the  home 
vitiates  life  at  its  spring  and  source. 

The  home,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
the  first  place  in  the  thought  as  in  the 
affections  of  every  home-builder  and 
home-provider.  The  first  duties  of  both 
husband  and  wife  are  to  each  other  and 
to  their  children  and  to  the  home.  And 
this  is  neither  more  nor  less  true  of  the 
husband  and  father  than  it  is  of  the  wife 
and  the  mother.  But  the  home  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  have  the  only  place 
in  the  thought  or  the  affections  of 
either.  The  parents  must  give  some 
thought  to  other  interests,  some  affec- 
tion to  other  persons.  They  must  give 
thought  to  business,  to  the  church,  to 
the  village,  to  society,  to  public  affairs. 
They  must  not  be  so  absorbed  in  their 
home  that  they  have  no  thought  for  other 
homes;  not  so  absorbed  in  their  own  joint 
life  that  they  have  no  thought  for  other 
lives. 

And  this  thought  for  other  interests 
and  other  lives  must  be  accompanied 
by  affection  for  other  persons.  No 
one  questions  that  the  husband  may 
have  affection  for  other  men,  that  the 
wife  may  have  affection  for  other 
women.  No  one  questions  that  the 
husband  may  have  affection  for  other 
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women  if  they  are  blood  relations — a 
mother,  a  sister,  possibly  a  first  cousin. 
No  one  questions  that  the  wife  may  have 
affection  for  other  men  if  they  are  blood 
relations — a  father,  a  brother,  possibly 
a  relation  not  so  near.  But  may  the  hus- 
band find  no  interest,  enjoy  no  compan- 
ionship, have  no  real  affection  for  a 
woman  unless  the  same  blood  runs  in 
the  veins  of  both  ?  May  a  woman  find 
no  interest,  enjoy  no  companionship, 
have  no  real  affection  for  a  man  unless 
the  same  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of 
both?  We  do  not  think  so.  We  be- 
lieve the  wife  will  be  a  better  wife,  the 
mother  will  be  a  better  mother,  for  hav- 
ing interests  outside  her  home,  provided 
the  home  is  always  first ;  that  the  hus- 
band will  be  a  better  husband,  the  father 
a  better  father,  for  having  interests  out- 
side his  home,  provided  the  home  is 
always  first.  And  we  think  their  mutual 
love  for  each  other  and  for  their  children 
will  be  enriched,  not  impoverished,  by 
the  possession  and  cultivation  of  other 
than  marital  affection.  But  the  wife 
should  always  be  the  first  woman  in 
the  world  to  the  husband  and  the  hus- 
band the  first  man  in  the  world  to  the 
wife. 

The  Outlook  wishes  to  be  perfectly 
explicit  upon  two  points  on  which  some 
of  our  correspondents  have  strangely 
misread  it  This  they  have  done  by 
reading  into  the  editorial  what  was 
neither  in  its  phraseology  nor  in  its 
author's  thought  There  are  not  two 
standards,  one  for  the  husband,  the 
other  for  the  wife.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  both.  The  wife  makes  a  bet- 
ter wife  because  she  finds  agreeable  and 
helpful  companionship  in  other  men  than 
her  husband,  as  the  mother  makes  a 
better  mother  if  she  finds  enjoyment  in 
other  children  than  her  own.  But  dis- 
loyalty by  either  wife  to  husband  or  by 
husband  to  wife  is  the  worst  of  disloyal- 
ties. If  either  of  the  two  is  the  more 
culpable,  it  is  disloyalty  in  the  husband. 
His  wife  he  has  solemnly  sworn  to  love, 
cherish,  and  maintain.  Trusting  in  that 
promise,  she  has  left  home,  friends,  par- 
ents, to  follow  him.  For  him,  in  act  or 
thought,  in  outward  deed  or  inward 
imagination,  to  desert  her  is  the  most 
despicable  of  disloyalties.    It  is  worse 


than  apostasy  to  the  Church  or  treason 
to  the  State.  -But  it  is  no  more  disloyalty 
in  a  wife  to  find  in  a  man  other  than  her 
husband  elements  of  social  value,  no 
more  disloyalty  in  a  husband  to  find  in  a 
woman  other  than  his  wife  elements  of 
social  value,  than  it  is  disloyalty  in  an 
American  to  appreciate  in  Italy  national 
qualities  which  he  does  not  find  in 
America,  or  in  a  Congregationalist  to 
find  in  a  Roman  Catholic  service  relig- 
ious qualities  which  he  does  not  find  in 
a  Puritan  service. 

Do  we,  then,  recognize  no  difference 
between  the  love  of  a  wife  for  her  hus- 
band or  of  a  husband  for  his  wife  and 
that  of  'a  patriot  for  his  country,  or  a 
Christian  for  his  Church,  or  a  friend  for 
his  friend  ?  Difference  there  certainly  is, 
and  great  difference.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  it ;  but  this  certainly  may  be 
said,  that  conjugal  love  has  two  distinct-- 
ive  characteristics.  It  is  a  combination 
partly  of  the  sensuous  and  partly  of  the 
spiritual.  If  it  is  sensuous  only  and  not 
also  spiritual,  it  is  sensuality,  not  love ;  if 
it  is  spiritual  only  and  not  also  sensuous, 
it  is  friendship,  not  love.  And  it  is 
exclusive.  The  parent  may  have  equal 
love  for  many  children,  but  the  husband 
cannot  have  equal  love  for  many  wives 
nor  the  wife  equal  love  for  many  hus- 
bands. One  may  have  many  friends, 
but  only  one  lover.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  the  exact  point  at  which  a 
friendship  that  is  virtuous  passes  over 
into  a  love  that  is  disloyalty ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  whenever  it  approaches  the 
sensuous  it  becomes  perilous  if  not 
vicious. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  case  put  before  us  by 
the  letter  to  which  our  editorial  on  "  A 
Wife's  Problem "  was  a  reply.  But 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
counsel  we  gave  was  wise.  Doubt- 
less many  homes  have  been  wrecked 
and  many  more  made  wretched  by  dis- 
loyalty ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  a 
narrow,  selfish,  and  exacting  love  and  a 
suspicious  and  jealous  temper  are  re- 
sponsible for  domestic  wrecks  as  irrep- 
arable and  for  domestic  wretchedness 
as  torturing.  Had  the  husband  written 
us  for  counsel,  we  should  have  said  to 
him :  If  your  wife  sees  in  your  interest 
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and  friendship  for  another  woman  indi- 
cations of  disloyalty  to  her,  sunder  that 
friendship  and  reassure  her  of  your 
love.  That,  according  to  the  wife's 
statement,  he  had  already  done.  He 
could  do  no  more.  Even  if  his  friend- 
ship had  passed  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, he  could  not  undo  the  past 
He  could  only  cease  to  do  evil  and 
begin  to  do  well.  But  he  had  already 
ceased  to  do  evil  and  begun  to  do  well. 
And  when  a  husband  is  suspected,  with 
or  without  reason,  of  something  akin  to 
disloyalty  to  his  wife,  and  she  can  say,  as 
this  wife  says  of  her  husband,  that  the 
relations  between  him  and  her  rival  were 
entirely  innocent  beyond  expressions 
of  mutual  love,  that  not  only  those  ex- 
pressions have  ceased  but  all  inter- 
course between  the  two  has  been  broken 
oS,  and  that  the  husband,  coming  back 
to  the  wife  whom  he  never  deserted, 
"  insists  he  loves  me  as  dearly  as  ever, 
and  strives  by  every  tenderness  to  win 
me  back  to  cheerfulness,"  we  should 
always  give  to  her  the  advice  which  we 
gave  to  this  wife,  nor  can  we  better 
express  our  ultimate  and  twice  consid- 
ered judgment  than  repeat  it  here  in  the 
same  terms :  "  Our  advice  to  you,  then, 
is  to  lay  aside  your  tears,  to  banish  your 
sorrows,  to  cease  dwelling  upon  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  have  been  ill,  but 
which  it  is  almost  certain  you  have 
exaggerated,  and  to  return  to  your  cheer- 
fulness." 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  thinks  it  only  fair  that 
such  readable  and  interesting  letters  as 
those  that  follow  should  not  be  confined 
to  his  private  reading : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Spectator: 

In  my  perplexity  I  turn  to  you  for 
wisdom,  for  we  readers  of  The  Outlook 
have  come  to  look  to  your  gray  hairs 
and  extended  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  life  for  wise  counsel  on  all  ques- 
tions of  practical  concern.  While  in 
college  I  became  a  member  of  a  dra- 
matic club,  and  when  I  graduated  I 
resolved  to  give  my  life  to  the  reform  of 
the  theater.  Fortunately,  I  had  enough 
money  to  live  on,  so  that  I  could  be 


independent  of  my  vocation  ;  and  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  there  was  nothing  in  our 
society  which  needed  reforming  more 
than  the  theater,  unless  it  was  the 
church,  and  I  clearly  was  not  cut  out 
for  a  theologian.  I  thought  an  innocent 
laugh  a  very  good  thing — at  least  I  enjoy 
one  myself  very  much — so  I  planned  to 
write  a  light  comedietta  in  two  acts, 
which  should  be  full  of  sparkling  con- 
versation, brilliant  repartee,  and  amusing 
situations.  Being  full  of  my  ambition,  I 
mentioned  it  to  my  clergyman — that  is, 
my  family's  clergyman  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  very  liberal  divine) — and  he  took  a 
very  kindly  interest  in  my  purpose,  but 
said  that  I  was  not  going  to  work  seri- 
ously enough.  The  bane  of  the  theater, 
he  said,  is  that  it  is  frivolous;  it  is 
wholly  given  over  to  amusement  But 
no  amusement  he  explained,  is  health- 
ful unless  it  is  recreative;  and  that  only, 
he  further  explained,  is  truly  recreative 
which  really  recreates.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  drama  which  would  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  life.  And  tiie  highest 
life,  he  said,  is  love.  Therefore  the  drama 
which  is  to  reform  the  theater  should  -be 
a  love  drama.  And  he  further,  at  con- 
siderable length,  explained  to  me  that 
Solomon's  Song  was  now  regarded  by 
the  scholars  as  a  love  drama.  I  think 
he  said  that  it  is  conceded  to  be  the 
oldest  drama  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  said  that  it  was  the  inspired 
pattern  for  me  to  follow. 

This  seemed  to  me  very  convincing ; 
so  I  abandoned  my  scheme  of  a  brill- 
iantly funny  comedietta  and  set  myself 
to  work  in  a  more  serious  frame  of  mind 
to  write  a  drama  of  pure  womanly  love. 
My  heroine  was — but  no  1  I  will  not 
weary  you  with  a  recital  of  the  plot; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  but  just  got  the 
outline  sketched  and  was  studying  the 
Directory  to  get  appropriate  and  original 
names  for  the  characters,  when  my  friend 
the  clergyman  invited  me  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Alpha  Beta  Gamma 
Delta  Club,  at  which  he  said  Father 
Loyala.  of  the  St.  Ignatius  Church,  a 
quite  famous  scholar,  was  going  to  read 
an  essay  on  the  Church  and  the  Drama, 
which  he  was  sure  would  interest 
roe.  Father  Loyala  began  by  saying 
that  the  bane  of  the  theater  was  its 
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sensuality.  The  modern  dramas,  he 
said,  all  turned  on  love.  This,  he  ex- 
plained, was  not  originally  the  case. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  ages.  He 
showed  how  the  great  Greek  tragedies 
were  essentially  religious  in  their  themes. 
He  showed  how  the  mediaeval  drama 
was  a  miracle  play  and  was  performed 
in  the  churches.  And,  coming  down  to 
our  time,  he  instanced  "  Everyman  "  as 
the  type  of  play  which  we  should  have 
when  the  theater  was  reformed.  When 
the  theater  is  reformed,  he  said,  and  he 
said  it  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  drama 
will  become  a  minister  of  religion  and 
the  theater  will  become  the  handmaid  of 
the  Church.  He  said  much  more  that 
was  very  beautiful  about  religion  being 
the  deepest  life  of  man,  and  the  greatest 
dramas  being  the  dramas  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  actor  and  the  sacred  orator 
being  of  essentially  the  same  profession. 
Of  course  my  mind  was  at  once  made 
up.  The  way  to  reform  the  theater  was 
to  write  a  religious  drama ;  and  I  went 
home  and  to  bed  full  of  that  idea. 
When  I  awoke  I  found  a  beautiful  de- 
sign for  a  profoundly  religious  drama  in 
my  mind,  already  framed,  and  I  could 
hardly  curb  my  impatience  long  enough  to 
eat  my  breakfast  before  sitting  down  to 
my  desk  to  b^n  definite  preparations 
for  my  great  work.  Unfortunately,  as 
I  am  a  bachelor,  I  depend  on  my  morn- 
ing paper  for  my  companion,  and  my 
morning  paper  contained  the  report  of 
an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  O.  R. 
Thodocks,  denouncing  "  Parsifal "  be- 
cause it  was  a  religious  drama.  The 
theater,  he  said,  existed  only  for  enter- 
tainment, and  to  use  such  high  and 
sacred  themes  as  temptation  and  sin 
and  victory  and  forgiveness  as  themes 
for  entertainment  was  little  short  of 
blasphemous. 

And  now  I  am  all  at  sea.  What 
shall  we  do  when  the  doctors  disagree  ? 
The  best  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to 
come  to  the  Spectator.  Won't  he  kindly 
tell  us  what  we  can  do  to  reform  the 
theater,  if  entertaining  plays  are  frivo- 
lous, and  love  plays  are  sensuous,  and 
religious  plays  are  blasphemous  ? 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  WOODBY  Rephorma. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Spectator: 

I  am  a  bachelor  and  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  women;  my  roommate  is 
also  a  bachelor  and  an  enthusiastic  mis- 
ogynist. The  other  evening  he  cut  out 
of  our  favorite  evening  paper  the  follow- 
ing sentence  and  handed  it  to  me  with 
the  remark,  "  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
.smoke  it:" 

A  variety  of  factors  are  probably  in  com- 
bination to  mold  this  phase  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, one  of  the  most  potent  being,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  influence  wielded  by  the 
women  of  the  Western  world — an  influence 
which  is  usually  on  the  side  of  what  is  im- 
posing, artificisil,  and  undemocratic. 

Of  course  I  didn't  put  it  in  my  pipe, 
though  I  would  have  very  much  liked 
to  do  it  and  see  it  go  up  in  smoke.  In- 
stead, we  got  into  a  hot  debate  over  it 
I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  if 
this  is  true.  Is  the  influence  of  women 
in  this  country  usually  on  the  side  of 
what  is  imposing,  artificial,  and  undemo- 
cratic? The  most  influential  women  in 
the  country  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
mothers,  especially  those  in  country  and 
village  homes,  and  the  homes  in  the 
smaller  towns.  Are  they  imposing,  arti- 
ficial, and  undemocratic  ?  The  next  most 
influential  women  are  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Are  they  imposing 
and  artificial  and  undemocratic?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  few  women  who 
go  to  horse  shows  and  balls  and  operas 
and  great  weddings,  to  be  seen  and 
talked  about,  and  whose  names  are  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  in  the  soci- 
ety columns  of  the  metropolitan  journals, 
are  about  the  least  influential  women  in 
the  country.  Put  them  all  in  the  scale 
together  and  they  would  not  weigh  as 
much  for  influence  as  the  principal  of 
the  grammar  school  in  our  town,  who  is 
inspiring  the  thoughts  and  shaping  the 
lives  of  ten  or  a  dozen  teachers  and 
three  or  four  hundred  pupils ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  her  influence  is  neither  impos- 
ing, nor  artificial,  nor  undemocratic. 
But  I  cannot  persuade  my  roommate. 
The  lords  and  ladies  of  the  metropolitan 
court  seem  to  him  bigger  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  I  insist  upon  it 
that  what  is  artificial  and  undemocratic 
b  imposing  upon  him. 

Yours  for  the  truth, 

A  Social  Democrat. 
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The  South  and  the  Negro 

I. — Sectional  Differences 
By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 

The  observations  which  I  shall  embody  in  this  and  the  following  articles  were  confined 
practically  to  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
lower  South  I  did  not  visit  during  the  trip  on  which  I  made  these  observations.  I  shall 
therefore  refer  to  the  lower  South  only  incidentally  and  by  way  of  illustration. 

It  is  so  easy  to  "  let  observation  with 
extensive  observation  observe  mankind 
extensively  "  that  even  people  who  live 
in  the  South,  right  where  the  negroes 
are  most  numerous,  are  quite  as  ready 
to  generalize  about  The  Negro  as  any 
freshly  arrived  traveler.  This  has  been 
exemplified  time  and  again  in  conversa- 
tions which  I  have  had  with  people  in 
almost  all  the  Southern  States.  "The 
nigger  is  always  a  nigger,"  "  The  n^ro 
is  fit  to  be  only  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water,"  "  The  negro  is  spoiled 
by  being  educated,"  "  The  negro  is  dying 
out,"  are  statements  which  have  been 
made  to  me.  Being  interpreted,  they 
mean  that  certain  negroes  have  pro- 
nounced racial  traits,  that  the  great 
majority  of  negroes  are  capable  of  per- 
forming nothing  more  than  manual  labor, 
that  negroes  who  have  had  a  very  super- 
ficial and  impractical  sort  of  schooling 
have  turned  out  to  be  of  a  superficial  and 
impractical  sort  of  character,  and  that 
the  death-rate  among  negroes,  especially 
in  the  cities,  is  high.  This  inclination  to 
use  mere  abstract  terms  that  do  not "  gee  " 
with  facts  is  more  than  an  easy  way  of 
talking,  a  simple  method  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  troublesome  qualifying  phrases. 
It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  hav- 
ing dogmas.  And  dogmas,  political  and 
social  as  well  as  religious,  are  great 
mental  labor-savers.  They  enable  the 
mind  that  entertains  them  to  dispense 
with  facts  and  therefore  with  much 
troublesome  thinking.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, facts  which  are  excluded  from 
speech  and  even  thought  have,  never- 
theless, an  effect  upon  conduct.  Just 
as  the  old  Puritan  divines  who  in  their 
theology  included  the  doctrine  of  the 
total  depravity  of  infants,  yet,  accepting 
in  practice  the  facts  they  ignored  in  their 
theories,  loved  their  own  children,  so 


IT  is  of  very  little  use  to  argue  about 
The  South,  The  Southern  White 
Man,  The  Negro,  or  The  Race 
Problem.  Each  one  of  these  phrases 
implies  the  existence  of  a  type  con- 
cerning which  statements  can  be  made 
substantially  true  of  the  whole  class  it 
represents.  No  such  type  exists.  What- 
ever I  might  predicate  of  The  South, 
somebody  in  some  part  of  the  South 
could  discover  facts  with  which  to  con- 
trovert it.  However  I  might  describe 
the  Southern  White  Man,  or  the  Ne- 
gro, or  the  Race  Problem,  somebody 
could  cite  facts  that  would  belie  the 
description.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  shall  pur- 
posely avoid  generalizations. 

The  practice  of  generalizing  about  the 
Southern  States  and  the  negroes  has  so 
long  prevailed  that  certain  figures  have 
been  created  and  accepted  as  represent- 
ative :  the  Southern  plantation  with  its 
mansion  and  its  negro  quarters,  the 
slave-driver,  the  Southern  gentleman,  the 
n^^o  mammy,  the  old  black  servant,  the 
"  coon,"  the  haughty  young  Southern 
beauty,  the  sweet-faced  mistress.  And 
certain  doctrines  have  been  formulated 
much  as  theological  systems  are  devel- 
oped. Such  and  such  things  are  to  be 
done  in  order  to  show  the  negro  his 
place;  such  and  such  contrary  things 
are  to  be  done  in  order  to  bestow  liberty 
upon  him.  The  South  is  supposed  to 
believe  one  thing;  the  North  is  supposed 
to  believe  another.  Short  stories,  novels, 
articles,  political  speeches,  newspaper 
editorials,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  these  ideal  images  and  the 
formulation  of  these  doctrines.  In  writ- 
ing about  Southern  communities  it  is 
very  hard  to  escape  re-adorning  these 
figures  and  faiths  and  setting  them  up 
as  existing  facts  and  perpetual  truths. 
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many  of  those  who  are  most  rigid  dog- 
matists regarding  the  nature  and  status 
of  The  N^ro  are  most  tender  and  hu- 
mane in  their  personal  relations  with 
n^roes  as  individuals. 

In  brief,  the  man  with  a  dogma,  be  he 
Northerner  or  Southerner,  though  he 
does  not  furnish  us  with  enlightening 
opinion,  may,  however,  furnish  us  with 
many  an  enlightening  fact  or  experience. 

So  far,  then,  as  rehearsing  doctrines, 
more  than  enough  has  already  been 
written  about  The  Negro.  People  of 
Puritan  ancestry  who  are  eager  to  keep 
proclaiming  "great  moral  principles," 
and  people  of  Cavalier  ancestry  who  are 
eager  to  reissue  "  eternal  laws  of  God," 
are  generally  investing  their  own  opin- 
ions with  high-sounding  titles.  As  a 
result  the  Cavalier  declines  to  regard 
the  social  commingling  of  the  races  as 
a  great  moral  principle,  and  the  Puritan 
declines  to  regard  the  superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  as  an  eternal  law  of 
God ;  and  ho  one  is  persuaded.  In  the 
meantime  the  moral  principles,  the  laws 
of  God,  are  hidden  in  common  facts  and 
in  human  experiences  which  Puritan 
and  Cavalier  alike  overlook.  It  is  con- 
cerning these  common  facts  and  human 
experiences  tiiat  enough  has  not  been 
written  and  too  much  cannot  be  written. 
It  is  with  such  facts  and  experiences,  as 
they  came  within  my  observation,  that  I 
shall  deal  in  these  articles. 

Two  kinds  of  generalizations  I  must, 
of  course,  employ:  one  kind  that  con- 
sists cf  generalizations  bised  on  historic 
events,  the  other  kind  that  is  involved 
in  any  attempt  at  classification  of  inci- 
dents. The  former  is  simply  an  inclu- 
sive statement  of  fact,  the  latter  simply 
an  orderly  way  of  thinking ;  neither  is 
abstract  theorizing. 

Geographically,  the  South  is  a  fairly 
definite  designation.  The  institution  of 
slavery  made  it  so.  No  one  knows  just 
what  is  meant  when  "  the  West "  is 
mentioned;  but  no  one  can  mistake 
very  well  what  is  meant  by  "  the  South." 
That  was  determined  permanently  by 
the  Ci\Tl  War.  The  States  which  united 
in  the  Confederacy,  with  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  which  contributed 
so  largely  to  it,  will  probably  remain  for 
fill  tim«  th«  "Southern  States."    Be- 


cause I  shall  hereafter  indicate  that  this 
section  is  itself  made  up  of  sections,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  solid,  uniform  region  it 
is  often  supposed  to  be,  it  is  not  as 
unnecessary  as  it  seems  to  state  here 
that  the  South  has  a  unity  other  than 
geographical.  Slavery  had  certain  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  effects 
which  have  survived  it  It  made  possi- 
ble a  large  leisure  class  of  landowners 
who,  because  of  their  environment, 
formed  ideals  of  morals  and  taste  which 
they  have  bequeathed  to  the  present 
generation ;  it  encouraged  wasteful  meth- 
ods of  production,  which  in  turn  created 
a  commercial  condition  still  character- 
istic of  the  South ;  it  promoted  theories 
of  government  not  yet  discarded.  Then 
war,  as  it  always  does,  unified  the 
Southern  people,  by  exalting  a  common 
cause;  and  now,  though  that  cause  is 
lost,  the  memory  that  they  and  their 
fathers  held  it  in  common  forms  a  strong 
bond  of  union.  Finally,  the  era  of 
Reconstruction  solidified  the  South  as 
neither  slavery  nor  war  had  done.  Peo- 
ple who  have  a  common  hatred  easily 
find  a  mutual  love.  Time  and  again  I 
have  met  people  in  the  South  who  could 
talk  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  calmly, 
and  who  could  speak  of  their  Northern 
foes  in  the  war  with  even  admiration, 
but  who  became  excited  and  indignant 
at  the  mention  of  reconstruction  days. 
The  very  experience  which  intensified  a 
Virginian's  State  pride  led  him  to  sym- 
pathize with  a  South  Carolinian  who 
was  undergoing  the  same  experience. 
No  Virginian  to-day  would  call  South 
Carolina  "  a  little  vixen,"  as  Robert 
Lewis  Dabney  did  before  the  war ;  for 
he  has  seen  his  own  State  at  the  mercy 
of  men  he  despised,  and  he  will  come 
to  the  defense  of  any  man  whose  State 
has  been  similarly  despoiled.  To  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  South  without 
reckoning  at  the  first  with  the  emo- 
tional experiences  of  Southern  men  and 
women  is  to  fail  at  the  outset  There 
was  some  feeling  in  the  attachment  of 
Southerners  to  slavery,  for  it  was  part 
of  their  home  life;  but  this  feeling 
varied  throughout  the  South  as  slavery 
itself  varied  from  the  patriarchal  insti- 
tution of  Virginia  to  the  commercial 
institution  of  Mississippi.    There  was 
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feeling,  a  more  uniform  feeling,  in  the 
allegiance  to  the  Southern  Cross ;  but  as 
the  years  have  gone  by  this  has  become 
an  increasingly  reminiscent  sentiment, 
and,  in  proportion,  decreasingly  cohe- 
sive. The  indignation  at  the  very  real 
oppression  of  carpetbag  rule,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  keen  in  the  South ; 
it  is  an  emotion  that  is  very  strong  in 
swaying  conduct,  and  it  is  the  same  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  GulL  The  South  is 
more  than  a  geographical  section.  It  is 
separated  from  the  North  by  its  feeling. 
As  some  of  its  emotions  identified  with 
its  past  disappear,  its  distinction  from 
the  North  will  lessen,  but  its  distinction 
will  remain  to  some  d^ree  until  the 
North,  in  its  turn,  coming  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  South  has  unjustly  suffered, 
shares  its  indignation  at  its  wrongs.  It 
is  because  the  South  has  been  fused  by 
flaming  emotion  that  politically  it  is  a 
solid  South  to-day. 

This,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  after  spending  some  time  in 
ten  of  the  Southern  States,  is  the  limit 
of  distinctive  Southern  unity.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  South  may  be  uniform ;  the 
views  of  the  South  are  varied.  The 
"  Southern  view  of  the  negro "  about 
which  we  hear  so  much  is  a  sea  of  cross- 
currents. It  may  be  true  that  there  is 
but  one  stream  of  feeling ;  it  is  at  least 
equally  true  that  there  are  many  streams 
of  opinion. 

Indeed,  this  is  only  what  one  ought 
naturally  to  expect  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  States  were  settled 
made  them  different  from  one  another 
at  the  start,  and  slavery,  which  in  some 
respects  unified  them,  at  the  same  time 
intensified  State  individualism  and  pre- 
served State  distinctions.  Virginia  was 
settled  by  Englishmen  of  the  leisure 
class,  Louisiana  by  French  and  Span- 
iards, North  Carolina  by  Scotch-Irish 
yeomanry ;  and  to-day  the  English  char- 
acteristics of  Virginia,  the  Continental 
characteristics  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
democratic,  unaristocratic  characteristics 
of  North  Carolina  still  persist  In  Vir- 
ginia you  are  honored  because  you  are 
supposed  to  be  well  bred ;  in  Louisiana 
you  are  honored  because  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  well  thought  of  where  you 
live ;  in  North  Carolina  you  are  honored 


because  you  are  supposed  to  be  of  inde- 
pendent spirit  On  South  Carolina  the 
Huguenots  have  left  their  stamp;  it  may 
be  due  to  them  that  there  a  proud  ezclit- 
siveness  is  mingled  with  a  hospitable 
tolerance  that  gives  the  stranger  the 
sense  of  receiving  a  subtle  and  winning 
sort  of  flattery.  Even  Southern  hospi- 
tality is  not  the  same  the  South  over. 
No  other  neighboring  States  are  more 
clearly  marked  off  from  one  another  than 
are  the  old  slave  States  of  the  South. 

In  particular,  with  regard  to  the 
negroes  and  their  influence  on  Southern 
conduct  and  thought  there  is  an  espe- 
cially notable  difference  between  the 
Border  States  and  the  Lower  South. 
This  difference  is  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  forms  of  slavery 
which  existed  in  the  two  sections.  In 
Virginia  slavery  was  part  of  a  patriarchal 
institution.  Among  the  families  of  large 
slaveholders  the  negroes  were  considered 
members  of  the  household,  or  subjects, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  imperium  in  imperio. 
In  most  sections  the  man  who  beat  his 
slaves,  or  allowed  them  to  be  beaten, 
was  looked  down  on,  and  sometimes 
actually  ostracized.  Indeed,  the  colored 
people  in  servitude  in  Virginia  were 
called  either  "  servants  "  or  simply  "  ne- 
groes," almost  never  "  slaves."  A  man 
who  bred  and  sold  slaves  for  a  profit 
lost  caste.  There  was  among  the  people 
who  led  public  opinion  a  sentiment  of 
responsibility  for  their  servants'  mate- 
rial and  moral  welfare.  In  contrast  to 
this,  on  the  plantations  of  the  lower 
South,  slavery  was  in  most  cases  merely 
an  industrial  system.  Owners  of  slaves 
simply  "  worked "  them.  They  were 
but  infrequently  brought  into  acquaint- 
tance  with  their  negroes;  they  usually 
employed  overseers  upon  whom  they 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  profit- 
able cultivation  of  the  soil.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  whereas  in  Virginia,  for  in- 
stance, the  negro  servants  enjoyed  a 
personal  intimacy  with  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  the  "  field  hands  "  differing 
from  the  "  house  servs^nts  "  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  personal  relationship  only 
in  degree,  in  the  lower  South  the  great 
mass  of  the  negroes  knew  little  of  the 
white  people  except  as  taskmasters. 
The  effect  upon  the  negroes  was  inevi- 
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table.  Those  of  the  lower  South  were 
far  less  affected  by  civilizing  influences 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  States, 
either  to  their  detriment  or  to  their  ad- 
vantage. The  consequences  of  these 
two  systems  of  slavery  can  be  easily 
seen  in  the  South  to-day  in  the  contrast 
between  the  negroes  of  different  sections. 
An  interesting  instance  of  this  contrast 
was  told  me  by  a  Southern  gentleman 
of  Virginia.  An  acquaintance  of  his 
owned  a  neighboring  farm,  but  lived 
himself  in  another  county.  He  main- 
tained, not  a  household,  but  a  system. 
His  n^;roes,  therefore,  were  unlike  the 
negroes  all  aix>ut,  and  to-day  they  and 
their  descendants  are  distinguishable  by 
their  primitive  habits  and  their  scarcely 
intelligible  speech. 

The  relation  between  the  races  con- 
sequently varies  in  different  sections. 
Where  the  patriarchal  form  of  slavery 
once  established  relationships  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  interest  between  whites 
and  blacks,  those  relationships  still 
largely  persist  A  Virginian,  well  ki\own 
in  his  State,  had  just  finished,  at  the 
time  of  my  call  upon  him,  a  letter  to  a 
n^;ro  woman  who  sent  him  word  that 
she  was  about  to  be  married.  She  be- 
longed to  a  family  that  had  been  serv- 
ants in  his  family  since  the  time  of  her 
great-great-grandfather.  In  writing  to 
her  he  recalled  the  high  character  of 
her  ancestors,  and  expressed  at  once  his 
congratulations  and  his  interest  in  the 
perpetuation   of  her  family  traditions. 


Such  a  feeling  between  a  white  family 
and  a  black  family  can  exist  only  where 
there  are  conunon  household  memories. 
On  the  contrary,  where  slavery  did  not 
create  such  a  relationship,  it  created  the 
reverse ;  for  the  inheritance  of  industrial 
slavery  is  a  feeling  of  antagonism  be- 
tween the  negroes  and  the  descendants 
of  the  overseer  class.  A  clergyman  who 
had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  one 
of  the  border  States  told  me  that  when 
he  moved  to  the  lower  South  he  found 
conditions  so  alien  to  those  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  as  to  be  intoler- 
able. The  relation  between  the  races 
he  considered  so  strained  and  artificial 
that  he  left  the  State  and  removed  to 
Virginia.  "  I  couldn't  bring  up  my 
children  there,"  he  said  ;  •'  it  wouldn^ 
have  been  right  for  me  to  stay."  In 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama 
the  gradual  but  irresistible  rise  to  power 
of  that  class  of  whites  which  the  negroes 
have  never  loved  or  even  respected 
has  created  a  condition  quite  as  unlike 
that  prevailing  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky  as  that  existing  in 
the  North.  This,  moreover,  does  not 
mean  that  the  conditions  are  alike  in 
each  of  these  two  groups,  or  even  within 
each  State.  The  South  is  full  of  sec- 
tions radically  differing  from  one  an- 
other. The  more  one  really  knows  of 
Southern. people,  the  less  is  one  prepared 
to  attribute  any  one  view,  any  one  social 
condition,  or  any  one  problem  to  the 
South. 


Unrest 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

Man  that  will  not  be  beguiled 
Like  a  fond  and  happy  child 

From  his  toil  or  futile  strife, 
Feels  within  his  bosom  burning 
All  the  deep,  impassioned  yearning 

Woven  in  the  woof  of  life. 

And  though  far,  with  weary  feet, 
He  may  wander,  Man  shall  meet 

No  content  until  he  come — 
Soon  or  late,  his  fate  compelling — 
To  Love's  domed  and  star-lit  dwelling, 
..  for  he  has  no  other  home. 
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A  National  Platform  on  the  Race  Question 

By  William  De  Witt  Hyde 

President  of  Bowdoin  College 

The  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  born  and  bred  in  New  England,  represents, 
in  this  statement,  what  we  believe  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  Northern  people.  With- 
out abandoning  any  fundamental  principle.  Southern  people  in  large  numbers  and  of  great 
influence  are  ready,  we  are  sure,  to  let  this  statement  stand  as  an  expression  of  their  views. 
The  Outlook  heartily  assents  to  this  creed  "for  substance  of- doctrine." — The  Editors. 


THE  relation  between  the  white 
and  colored  races  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  misunderstanding,  aliena- 
tion, injustice,  war  between  North  and 
South.  Both  sections. have  blundered, 
sinned,  suffered,  and  are  sincerely  sorry. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  a  platform  on  which 
all  can  unite.  Such  a  platform  must 
involve  concessions  on  both  sides.  The 
South  will  never  tolerate  the  platform 
laid  down  by  the  North  in  the  dark  days 
of  reconstruction.  The  North  will  never 
accept  complacently  the  more  extreme 
positions  to  which  reaction  from  that 
policy  has  led.  Every  man.  Northern 
and  Southern,  ought  to  frame  for  himself 
and  for  his  country  a  platform  which  will 
be  fair  to  both  sections.  The  following 
platform  is  offered,  not  as  a  model  for 
all  to  adopt,  but  as  a  sample  of  what 
each  man  ought  to  be  making  for  him- 
self. Out  of  many  such  attempts.  North 
and  South,  we  may  get  a  comiwsite  plat- 
form, which  we  can  agree  to  adopt  as  a 
positive  programme. 

The  differences  between  the  races  are 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  must  find 
expression  in  the  relations  between  the 
races. 

The  identities  between  the  races  are 
even  deeper  than  the  differences,  and 
must  be  recognized  in  the  enactment 
and  execution  of  law. 

The  treatment  of  the  negro  that  is 
possible  and  desirable  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  negroes  are  few  and 
exceptional  differs  from  the  treatment 
that  is  necessary  and  inevitable  where 
all  sorts  of  negroes  are  present  in  large 
numbers. 

Suffrage  is  not  the  right  Of  any  race 
as  a  race,  but  of  those  individuals  of 
any  race  who  are  able  to  exercise  it  with 
intelligence  and  responsibility. 


Granting  the  suffrage  to  thriftless  and 
illiterate  negroes  was  the  gigantic  blunder 
of  the  North ;  withholding  the  suffrage 
from  intelligent  and  responsible  negroes 
would  be  an  even  greater  blunder,  if 
generally  adopted  by  the  South. 

Punishment  of  brutal  crimes  com- 
mitted by  members  of  one  race  against 
members  of  another  race  must  be  swift, 
sure,  and  severe ;  but  the  protection  of 
white  and  black  alike  demands  that 
such  punishment  be  by  due  process  of 
law. 

Segregation  in  school,  church,  and 
society,  wherever  the  negroes  are  numer- 
ous, is  in  the  interest  of  racial  int^;rity 
and  racial  progress. 

Industrial  opportunity  must  be  open 
to  the  negro  of  trained  and  approved 
efficiency^ 

Wherever  adjustment  between  the 
races  is  difficult,  and  relations  are  liable 
to  be  strained,  there  must  be  the  greatest 
practicable  restriction  of  the  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Outspoken  condemnation  of  illicit 
intercourse  between  the  races  as  the 
lowest  depth  of  degradation  must  be 
visited  upon  guilty  white  men  and  ntgro 
women  by  all  decent  people  of  both  races. 

White  and  black  alike  must  have 
thorough  elementary  education,  with 
industrial  or  normal  education  for  such 
as  can  profit  by  it,  and  academic  and 
collegiate  education  for  those  who  are 
to  be  leaders  of  their  respective  races. 

The  North  must  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous burden  such  education,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  a  double  school  system, 
lays  upon  the  resources  of  the  South, 
and  honor  the  splendid  efforts  that  the 
leaders  of  education  in  the  South  are 
making  to  bear  it. 

Northern  philanthropy,  in  its  aid  to 
Southern   education,  must  subordinate 
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all  abstract  and  sentimental  considera- 
tipns  to  that  accurate  knowledge  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Southern 
conditions  which  are  represented  by  the 
General  Education  Board. 

Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  South 
must  wait  until  local  taxation  prepares 
the  way  for  it,  and  until  the  sentiment 
of  the  South  asks  for  it  and  guarantees 
its  equitable  division  between  the  races. 
Then  it  must  come,  not  as  an  imposition 
or  a  charity,  but  as  an  act  of  justice,  by 
which  the  Nation  as  a  whole  bears  its 
part  of  a  National  burden  which  other- 
wise would  fall  disproportionately  upon 
a  single  section. 

This  platform  is  not  ideal  or  ultimate. 
It  recognizes  the  existing  situation  and 


deals  with  actual  facts.  Its  principles, 
if  faithfully  followed,  would  prepare  the 
way  for  something  better  a  generation 
hence.  To  attempt  more  at  present 
would  be  futile;  to  rest  content  with 
less  would  be  fatal.  Unless  some  such 
platform  is  adopted  at  once,  the  South 
will  have  to  endure  darker  days  than  it 
has  yet  known,  and  its  troubles  will 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  National 
calamity.  These  principles,  while  call- 
ing for  some  sacrifice  of  inherited  and 
acquired  prejudice  on  the  part  of  both 
North  and  South,  afford  a  platform  on 
which  both  sections  can  unite  in  mutual 
respect  and  good  will;  a  programme 
according  to  which  we  can  all  work 
together  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
our  common  country. 


Building  a  Province 

By  Albert  Ernest  Jenks 

Chief  of  the  Ethnological  Surrey,  Philippine  Islands 


EUROPE  would  have  taken  up  the 
problem  of  the  Philippines  with- 
out fear  or  hesitancy.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  her  Malayan  dependency  in  Bor- 
neo, Holland  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  France 
in  Indo-China,  and  Germany  in  New 
Guinea.  Each  has  its  theory,  policy, 
and  practice  of  handling  a  situation  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  in  the  Philippines ;  all 
except  Germany  have  had  generations 
of  such  experience. 

America  had  neither  practice  nor 
theory  of  Oriental  colonization  when  the 
Philippines  came  to  her.  Scarcely  one 
of  her  schools  had  courses  of  adminis- 
tration— and  such  as  existed  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  cities ;  the  study  even 
of  the  history  of  colonies  was  confined 
practically  to  the  early  years  of  our  own 
people.  When  the  Philippine  problem 
came  up  for  solution,  America  began  to 
solve  it  in  a  new  way,  since  she  must 
solve  it,  and  since  no  other  people  had 
looked  upon  a  like  problem  from  her 
moral  point  of  view. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  point  of 
view — the  American  idealism  of  individ- 
ual manhood — that  she  is  doing  her 
work  in  the  islands. 

This  fact  is  shown  by  a  study  of  our 


policy  in  the  cities  of  the  islands ;  but 
many  of  these  problems  we  had  learned 
at  home  how  best  to  solve,  and  for  some 
of  them  trained  men  were  brought  from 
the  States.  Trained  American  chemists, 
engineers,  and  physicians  came  to  clean, 
and  keep  clean,  the  cities,  and  to  sup- 
press the  ever-present  contagion  of  the 
Orient  Bonner,  ex-Fire  Chief  of  New 
York,  came  to  fight  back  the  fires  in 
such  tinder-boxes  as  the  nipa-shacks  of 
Manila.  The  American  system  of  crime 
detection  and  prevention  and  of  police 
protection  is  eminently  successful  here. 
All  this  is  plain  to  one  who  knows  the 
best  methods  of  administration  in  Amer- 
ican cities— they  are  and  will  be  suc- 
cessful here. 

But  the  great  Philippine  problem  is 
not  in  the  cities ;  it  is  in  the  provinces. 
Here  is  the  home  of  the  savage  and  the 
barbarian.  Shall  we  have  a  "  Poor  Lo  " 
in  the  Philippines  also?  If  no^  how 
not  ?  Here  is  the  unsolved  problem  of 
the  seven  so<:alled  Christian  tribes. 
They  bred  the  historic  insurrectos,  and 
to-day  they  give  us  the  ladrones.  How 
can  life  and  property  be  protected 
through  a  reasonable  certainty  of  peace  ? 
How  can  slavery  be  best  blotted  out  ? 
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How  can  the  native  be  taught  to  labor 
continuously  for  wages  ?  How  can  we 
make  a  people,  who  know  taxation  only 
as  pillage  and  robbery,  willing  to  pay 
taxes  because  taxpaying  builds  much 
in  making  manhood  ?  How  can  we  im- 
prove tropical  agriculture  ?  How  can 
we  build  good  roads  where  now  four 
months  of  the  year  the  mud  is  knee-deep, 
thigh-deep,  or  impassable?  How  can 
we  educate  a  people  into  ambition  and 
power  to  do  useful  and  good  things, 
where  now  the  highest  ideal  of  educa- 
tion is  to  ape  the  American  in  dress, 
migrate  to  Manila,  and  be  able  to  hold 
any  Government  position  where  they 
can  flourish  a  pen  ?  These  are  prob- 
lems of  the  provinces  which  must  be 
solved  in  the  provinces. 

In  the  island  of  Luzon  alone  there 
are  nearly  thirty  provinces,  and  fully 
half  a  dozen  solutions  of  the  provincial 
problems  will  have  to  be  made,  because 
of  the  diversity  of  physiographic  and 
agricultural  conditions,  and  the  groups 
of  people  of  different  culture.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  building  of  one  of  these 
provinces  that  I  wish  to  tell.  The  pres- 
ent sub-province  of  Bontoc,  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Lepanto-Bontoc,  illustrates  well 
the  effect  of  the  best  Americanism  in 
these  islands,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
unique  in  this  regard. 

Bontoc  province  is  in  the  central  part 
of  northern  Luzon  ;  it  is  in  the  heart  of 
Igorot  land — the  "  temperate  zone  "  of 
the  tropics.  It  is  a  land  of  mountains. 
Majestic,  grass-covered  slopes  lie  like 
conquered  giant  life ;  solitary  pinnacles 
seem  to  have  bafSed  some  would-be 
conqueror  who  slays ;  twisted  masses  of 
primoidal  rock  tell  of  the  travail  neces- 
sary to  bring  forth  a  subterranean  moun- 
tain. It  is  a  beautiful  country.  Purring 
pine-trees  spread  their  green  carpet  up 
the  sloping  mountain  sides ;  the  fern- 
tree  gracefully  droops  and  lilts  in  the 
tropic  gorges.  Bamboo,  myriads  of 
clambering,  supporting  vines,  beautiful 
orchids,  ferns,  and  gray  mosses,  join 
hands  with  the  fern-tree  in  her  claims 
as  the  legitimate  child  of  the  tropics. 
It  is  a  land  of  tumbling  waters.  They 
are  always  falling,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  the  streams  racing  between  the 
bases  of  two  mountain  ridges  are  mad- 


dened torrents.  Some  streams  bom  and 
fed  on  the  very  peaks  tumble  one  hun- 
dred, five  hundred,  even  fifteen  hundred 
feet  over  precipices,  landing  white  as 
snow  in  the  torrent  at  the  mountain 
base. 

The  people  of  Bontoc  are  commonly 
called  "Bontoc  Igorot,"  but  they  call 
themselves  "  I-pu-kao',"or  People.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  great  Igorot  group 
occupying  practically  the  entire  moun- 
tain area  of  Luzon  north  of  the  sixteenth 
parallel. 

Physically  the  people  are  chocolate- 
brown  in  color,  smooth-faced,  with 
straight  black  hair,  which  both  sexes 
wear  long.  They  are  muscular,  and  of 
a  type  between  the  delicate  and  the 
coarse.  The  men  average  about  five 
feet  four  inches  in  height;  the  tallest 
one  I  know  is  slightly  under  five  feet 
ten  inches. 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  barely  escapes 
being  a  savage.  The  man  clothes  him- 
self with  a  narrow  girdle,  under  which 
he  tucks  the  breech-cloth,  or  from  which 
he  hangs  a  bag  or  the  breech-cloth  folded 
as  an  apron.  On  the  back  of  the  head 
be  wears  a  small,  jaunty  basket-work 
pocket  hat  The  woman  wears  a  single 
garment,  a  skirt  extending  from  low  on 
the  hips  to  near  the  knees.  When  work- 
ing in  the  mud-filled  rice  seroenteras,  or 
when  traveling  in  the  heavy  rain,  both 
men  and  women  commonly  remove  their 
clothing,  sometimes  substituting  for  it  a 
few  green  leaves.  Children  up  to  ten 
years  of  age  are  always  naked. 

The  Bontoc  man  has  no  political  or- 
ganization like  a  nation,  tribe,  or  clan. 
There  is  not  even  a  pueblo  political  or- 
ganization— though  some  of  his  pueblos 
are  several  hundred  years  old.  Bontoc, 
the  provincial  capital,  is  composed  of 
seventeen  small  geographic  and  political 
units  bound  together  by  the  common 
bonds  of  defense,  offense,  and  industry. 
Yet  these  several  divisions,  or  ato,  have 
no  political  leader  or  head  man;  each 
has  a  council  of  old  men,  but  the  coun- 
cil is  also  without  a  head.  The  Igorot 
political  body  is  the  crudest  democracy ; 
it  is  only  the  banning  of  organization. 

Socially  the  Bontoc  Igorot  is  lowly; 
a  most  interesting  institution  called  the 
"olog"  has  survived  from   some  still 
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earlier  form ;  in  it  trial  marriage  is  fos- 
tered, but  marriage  which  is  more  prop- 
erly called  mating. 

His  religion  is  at  base  the  simplest 
animism ;  it  is  spirit-belief,  which,  in 
rime,  might  become  ancestor-worship. 

For  generations  the  Bontoc  man  has 
been  a  head-hunter,  cunning  and  fierce. 
Each  ato  in  Bontoc  has  a  basket  of  soot- 
blackened  human  skulls  hidden  away  in 
a  public  building — they  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  captured  heads.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  men  wear  a  tattoo  on  their  breasts 
which  proclaims  them  takers  of  human 
heads. 

In  spite  of  all  this  primitiveness,  the 
people  are  industrious  agriculturists,  and 
through  agriculture  they  have  risen  from 
savagery. 

They  till  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
by  means  of  irrigation,  and  rival  Japan 
with  their  mountain  terraces.  Some  of 
their  terrace  walls  are  forty  and  even 
seventy-five  feet  high.  In  its  irrigated 
sementeras  a  pueblo  annually  raises 
hundreds  of  acres  of  rice,  and  to-day 
Bontoc  has  stored  a  supply  of  rice  suffi- 
cient for  three  years'  consumption. 

Such  are  the  people  as  one  sees  them. 
The  opinions  they  hold  of  "  civilization  " 
may  be  gained  from  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Spaniard  among  them. 

About  1840  the  Spaniards  came  into 
Bontoc,  and  from  1850  until  1896  they 
had  a  garrison  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men  stationed  in  Bontoc  pueblo. 
The  soldiers  were  the  Christian  Ilokano 
from  the  west  coast  of  northern  Luzon, 
and  the  Christian  Tagalog  from  Manila 
and  vicinity.  Bontoc,  to-day  the  Amer- 
ican capital  as  it  was  the  capital  for  the 
insurrectos  and  the  Spaniards,  has  a 
population  of  about  five  thousand  people 
— if  we  include  Samoki,as  we  must,  since 
it  lies  just  across  the  river,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  battles  and  friendships,  of 
one  are  those  of  the  other,  as  far  back 
as  tradition  runs. 

At  Bontoc  was  the  Spanish  Governor ; 
there  were  five  or  six  Spanish  army  offi- 
cers, and  an  army  chaplain  who  was 
provided  with  a  church.  There  was  a 
large  garrison  in  Cervantes,  thirty-five 
miles  southwest  of  Bontoc,  the  capital  of 
Lepanto,  and  there,  too,  was  a  church. 
Jn  Bontoc  province  there  was  a  Spanish 


post  at  Sagada,  midway  betweoi  the 
two  capitals ;  and  further  in  die  interior 
there  was  a  post  at  Tukukan,  Sakasakan, 
and  at  Basao,  where  there  was  also  a 
church  and  priest  Most  of  the  Igorot 
towns  had  Ilokano  presidentes.  The 
Igorots  say  that  all  the  Spaniards  did  for 
them  was  to  shoot  them.  They  put  them 
in  stocks ;  Igorot  women  were  their  mis- 
tresses ;  they  frequently  did  not  pay  for 
work,  food,  fuel,  and  lumber.  Every 
man  and  woman  eighteen  or  more  years 
old  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  of  fifty 
cents  per  year,  or  its  equivalent  in  palay, 
the  unthreshed  rice.  This  tax  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  modem  tax ;  it  was 
simply  the  means  taken  by  the  Spaniard 
to  secure  his  necessary  food.  As  a 
day's  wage  was  only  five  cents,  each 
family  was  taxed,  at  the  least,  an  equiva- 
lent of  twenty  days'  labor.  In  some 
wild  towns  where  no  list  of  people  could 
be  obtained,  the  principal  men  were 
told  to  bring  in  so  many  thousand 
bunches  of  palay.  If  it  was  not  all 
brought  in,  the  armed  troops  went'  out, 
accompanied  by  Bontoc  and  Samoki 
head-hunters;  they  took  the  rice,  and 
then  often  burned  down  the  town.  Apad, 
the  principal  man  of  Tinglayan,  was 
confined  six  years  in  Spanish  jails  be- 
cause he  would  not  compel  his  people 
to  pay  the  tax. 

No  Igorot  attended  the  school  which 
the  Spaniards  had  in  Bontoc ;  and  to-day 
not  ten  Igorot  of  the  pueblo  can  make 
themselves  understood  in  Spanish  about 
the  commonest  things  around  them. 

In  the  matter  of  war  and  head-hunt> 
ing  the  effect  of  the  Spaniard  was  to 
intensify  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
Igorot  in  and  about  Bontoc.  Captain 
Angels,  of  the  insurrectos,  burned  every 
scrap  of  the  voluminous  Spanish  records 
of  Bontoc,  so  it  is  impossible  to  give 
full  events  and  dates  in  the  Spanish 
regime.  The  :»mmandantes  seem  to 
have  remained  only  about  one  year  each ; 
of  these  Saldero  was  the  last  Early  in 
the  '80's  Commandante  Gomez  went  to 
Barlig,  east  of  Bontoc,  to  punish  it 
because  it  had  killed  a  man  of  Tulubin 
and  a  woman  of  Samoki.  Barlig  exter- 
minated the  command,  except  three  men 
who  told  the  tale.  Then  Mandicota 
came  from  Manila  with  a  battalion  of 
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one  thousand  men  to  erase  Barlig  from 
the  map.  He  took  with  him  also  eight 
hundred  warriors  from  Bontoc,  Samoki, 
Tulubin,  and  Tukukan.  Barlig  fled  into 
the  mountains,  and  only  seven  of  her  men 
were  killed,  but  the  eight  hundred  Igorot 
cut  off  their  heads  and  brought  them 
home. 

Tulubin  killed  a  Samoki  woman ; 
Commandante  Viliameres  took  twenty 
soldiers  and  about  five  hundred  warriors 
of  Bontoc  and  Samoki,  and  went  to  Tu- 
lubin ;  the  Igorot  got  three  heads. 

In  1891  Commandante  Alfaro  went 
to  Ankiling  with  forty  soldiers  and  one 
thousand  warriors  of  Bontoc,  Samoki, 
and  vicinity;  the  Igorot  brought  back 
sixty  heads. 

In  1893  Commandante  Nevastook  one 
hundred  soldiers  and  five  hundred  Bon- 
toc and  Samoki  warriors  to  Sadanga ;  the 
Igorot  came  back  with  one  head. 

Saldero,  in  1896,  went  to  Sagada  with 
Spanish  soldiers  and  with  warriors  of 
Bontoc  and  Samoki.  He  was  to  "  clear 
up  "  Sagada,  because  he  heard  it  was  in 
rebellion;  the  warriors  returned  with 
one  hundred  heads. 

An  American  feels  that  such  things 
do  not  make  for  civilization  ;  but  the 
Spaniards  did  some  good  in  Bontoc 
province.  They  taught  the  Igorot  the 
important  lesson  of  obedience  to  a 
conquering  and  superior  people.  They 
built  an  excellent  broad  trail  of  easy 
grades  from  Cervantes  to  Basao,  via 
Bontoc.  They  planted  considerable 
cacao  and  coffee;  there  are  yet  three 
large  coffee  plantations,  fast  decaying 
since  the  Spaniards  left — though  two 
men  near  Sagada  still  remain  and  cul- 
tivate theirs,  and  the  Igorot  consider 
them  worthy  of  life.  Some  of  the  chap- 
lain-priests tried  to  convert  the  Igorot, 
but  not  one  turned  from  the  error  of  his 
ways — perhaps  he  could  not  see  the  turn. 

Two  or  three  months  after  Saldero 
did  such  bloody  work  in  Sagada  the 
insurrectos  appeared  before  Cervantes 
from  the  south.  The  Spanish  garrison 
flew  out  before  them,  taking  the  Spanish 
civilian  planters,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  with  them  into  Bontoc  pueblo. 
When  the  insurrectos  reached  Sagada, 
the  Igorot  of  that  town  offered  them 
1,000  pesos  for  Saldero's  head;  but  by 


fleeing  northward  out  of  Bontoc  the 
Commandante  got  safely  to  Vigan  on 
the  west  coast 

The  Igorot  of  Bontoc  assisted  the  in- 
surrectos in  driving  out  the  Spaniards 
when  they  came.  For  a  time  the  Igorot 
and  insurrectos  got  on  together.  The 
feeling  of  friendship  was  so  strong  that 
when  the  Igorot  were  asked  to  go  to 
Manila  to  war  against  the  new  enemy, 
four  hundred  brave  warriors,  with  only 
spear,  ax,  and  shield,  went  a  twenty-day 
journey  to  get  American  heads.  Their 
rout  is  famous.  They  met  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Calucan,  just  outside  of  Manila, 
February  S,  1899.  They  threw  their 
spears,  die  Americans  fired,  the  Igorot 
dropped  their  other  weapons  and  started 
homeward.  All  but  thirteen  of  the  four 
hundred  returned  to  Bontoc.  They  are 
not  ashamed  of  their  retreat ;  they  made 
a  mistake  when  they  went  to  Manila, 
and  they  were  quick  to  see  it  They 
have  in  a  large  degree  the  old-fashioned, 
saving  sense  of  humor,  and  those  men 
who  threw  their  spears  at  Calucan  tell, 
as  a  good  joke  on  themselves,  that  they 
never  stopped  running  till  they  reached 
home. 

When  those  warriors  returned  and 
told  their  fellows  what  part  they  and  the 
insurrectos  played  in  the  fight  against 
the  Americans,  the  tension  in  Bontoc 
was  about  at  its  greatest;  the  insur- 
rectos were  proving  themselves  worse 
than  the  Spaniards.  They  did  the  same 
things,  but  with  harsher  means.  As  a 
consequence,  here  and  there  insurrectos 
began  to  lose  their  heads. 

In  December,  1899,  Major  Marsh 
came  through  Bontoc  on  his  famous, 
all  but  successful,  "  hike  "  after  Agui- 
naldo,  who  left  Bontoc  when  Marsh  was 
at  Sagada — only  six  hours  away.  The 
Igorot  were  friendly  to  the  Americans ; 
they  gave  them  food  ;  they  guided  them 
straight  along  the  bewildering  Igorot 
mountain  trails.  They  say  they  knew 
the  Americans  could  not  be  worse  than 
the  insurrectos. 

When  Major  Marsh  returned  through 
Bontoc,  he  left  there  about  sixty  shoeless 
men  under  a  volunteer  lieutenant.  This 
lieutenant  appointed  an  Ilokano  presi- 
dente,  vice-presidente,  secretary,  and 
police  force  in  Bontoc  and  in  Sagada ; 
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and,  when  he  left  with  his  soldiers,  gave 
seven  guns  to  the  "  officials  "  in  Bontoc 
and  two  to  those  in  Sagada.  It  has 
since  been  proved  that  the  men  behind 
those  guns  were  strictly  bad  men ;  many 
were  active  insurrectos  who  dropped 
behind  when  Aguinaldo  went  out.  They 
persecuted  the  Igorot  even  worse  than 
had  the  insurrectos. 

Finally  things  came  to  a  crisis.  An 
Igorot,  getting  hold  of  one  of  the  guns, 
shot  and  killed  the  Ilokano  chief  of 
police  and  wounded  his  corporal. 

At  that  time  a  party  of  a  dozen 
Americans  were  prospecting  at  Fidle- 
son,  a  long  day  northwest  of  Bontoc. 
The  Ilokano  sent  these  men  a  letter  and 
the  Igorot  sent  an  ambassador,  begging 
them  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  pueblo. 
Three  of  the  Americans  went,  on  August 
27,  1900;  they  were  Dr.  Truman  K. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Frank  Finley,  and  Mr.  Rile^ 

They  nailed  up  the  guns  in  a  box. 
The  Ilokano  were  told  they  might  leave 
the  province  in  safety,  and  Mr.  Riley 
escorted  as  far  as  Biagnen  all  except 
three  or  four  families  whom  the  Igorot 
wished  to  remain.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  Messrs.  Riley  and  Finley  left, 
and  Dr.  Hunt  remained  in  Bontoc  pueblo 
with  his  medicines  and  forceps,  making 
use  of  both  as  occasion  offered.  The 
people  of  the  pueblo  were  most  grateful 
for  and  friendly  to  American  protection. 
People  began  to  come  into  Bontoc 
timidly  from  near-by  friendly  towns ;  they 
received  medicines  and  went  away  only 
to  return  begging  "  Apo  Medico  "  to 
visit  dieir  towns.  He  would  go  on  con- 
dition that  they  mended  the  trail — and 
presently  he  found  himself  going.  As  the 
area  of  good  trails  widened  the  number 
of  visiting  towns  increased.  But  times 
were  yet  critical  in  the  province. 

In  a  state  of  nature  all  Igorot  towns 
are  enemies  of  soine  other  near  at 
hand — usually  with  a  neutral  town  be- 
tween them.  No  one  had  taught  them 
a  different  life  during  the  stay  of  the 
Spaniard.  There  were  enemies,  old  and 
new,  on  every  side  in  Bontoc  province. 
Three  towns  were  burned  to  ashes, 
and  Telubin  lost  twenty  heads,  distrib- 
uted among  half  a  dozen  towns.  Dr. 
Hunt  at  once  went  to  the  afflicted  towns 
and   promised   to  befriend   them,   and 


encouraged  them  to  rebuild.  He  insti- 
gated feasts  whereat  various  towns  at 
enmity  were  made  to  eat  the  food  of 
peace  and  friendship.  He  took  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  men  to  Manila,  and 
they  returned  to  their  towns  with  words 
of  cheer  and  hope. 

August  9,  1901,  when  the  Board  of 
Heal^  for  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
organized,  there  was  inserted  in  the  Act 
a  clause  to  appoint  "  one  superintendent 
of  public  vaccination  and  inspection  of 
infectious  diseases  for  the  provinces  of 
Bontoc  and  Lepanto."  Dr.  Hunt,  who 
had  remained  in  Bontoc  most  of  the 
preceding  year,  received  the  appoint- 
ment This  meant  an  opportunity  for 
more  medicines,  better  and  extended 
trails,  more  towns  visited,  and  a  surer 
peace.  Till  then  there  had  been  no 
garrison  of  American  soldiers  even  as 
near  as  Cervantes. 

About  this  time  another  American, 
Mr.  Reuben  H.  Morley,  came  to  the 
province.  He  lived  in  Tulubin  nearly 
a  year,  and  by  his  ^nc^ty  and  fair 
methods  greatly  aided  that  toorn,  whose 
history  had  been  so  bloody. 

Near  the  end  of  October,  1901,  Ser- 
geant Gillespie  and  six  men  of  D  Troop 
of  the  Third  Cavalry  of  the  United  States 
army  came  to  Bontoc  pueblo.  These 
men  remained  about  five  months.  They 
shared  the  spirit  of  the  American  civilians 
with  whom  they  were  associated,  and 
their  influence  on  the  Igorot  was  strongly 
for  American  ideals. 

December  14,  1901,  Mr.  William  F. 
Smith,  an  American  teacher,  was  sent  to 
Bontoc  to  open  a  school. 

About  January  I,  1902,  Constabulary 
Inspectors  Louis  A.  Powless  and  Ernest 
A.  Eckman  also  came. 

May  28,  1902,  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission organized  the  province  of  Le- 
panto-Bontoc ;  on  June  9,  1902,  Dr. 
Hunt  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  province;  he  remained 
stationed  at  Bontoc* 

The  work  falling  to  these  men  was 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Throughout  the  provinces  of  Luzon 

>  In  May,  1903,  Dr.  Hunt  resiKned  and  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wagar,  late  Secretary  ol  .Bengnet  Province,  succeeded 
bbn. 
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the  Civil  Government  has  established 
an  armed  force  called  "  Constabulary." 
Its  commissioned  officers  are  usually 
Americans,  and  its  soldiers  are  almost 
all  from  the  Christian  tribes.  The  Con- 
stabulary Inspectors  of  Bontoc  believed 
in  giving  the  Igorot  a  chance.  January 
25,  1902,  the  first  soldier  enlisted;  he 
is  now  First  Sergeant.  The  force  is 
entirely  Igorot,  except  the  Lieutenant, 
Mr.  Eckman  ;  Captain  Powless  left  the 
service  in  January  of  1903,  but  his 
scheme  of  an  Igorot  constabulary  is  main- 
tained. In  fact,  Lepanto  and  Benguet 
Provinces  are  following  it.  The  sol- 
diers have  a  fine  military  bearing,  and 
are  the  best-trained  native  soldiers  I 
have  seen  in  the  provinces — including 
those  in  Benguet,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Isa- 
bela,  Lepanto,  Union,  and  Pangasinan ; 
they  were  "caught"  only  during  the 
past  two  years.  They  were  then  naked, 
long-haired,  wild  men.  Under  the  coat 
ot  most  of  them  is  the  tattoo  proclaim- 
ing its  wearer  a  true  head-hunter.  To- 
day they  are  proud  to  be  soldiers  for 
America. 

Itowhere  else  in  the  archipelago  is 
there  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  primitive  man  can  be  made 
to  serve  himself  and  America,  if  he  is 
taken  before  he  is  weakened  by  the  vices 
of  "  civilization."  The  Igorot  is  cour- 
ageous; he  has  nerve,  and  is  level- 
headed ;  he  has  endurance  for  the  moun- 
tain trails;  and  he  is  among  his  own 
people,  whose  property  and  lives  he  is 
called  upon  to  protect  He  seems  to 
know  that  he  has  a  trust,  and  seems  to 
kiiow — what  he  does  not  know — that 
nothing  but  failure  was  predicted  when 
(he  force  was  organized. 

It  is  the  hope  to  add  two  more  in- 
spectors to  Bontoc,  and  recruit  constab- 
ulary in  places  further  eastward  in  the 
province.  The  towns  want  the  con- 
stabulary there,  and  will  furnish  the 
men. 

Naturally,  the  Igorot  settle  their  dif- 
ferences through  the  councils  of  their 
old  men  or  through  war.  The  Spaniard 
is  said  to  have  perverted  the  council 
system  by  deciding  individual  differ- 
ences in  favor  of  die  man  who  would 
subsidize  him.  So  at  the  time  the 
Americans  came    into  Bontoc,  a  poor 


man  who  thought  he  had  been  wronged 
by  a  rich  man  seldom  made  a  "reclamo" 
to  those  in  authority.  As  the  Igorot 
gradually  gained  confidence  in  the 
American,  they  began  to  come  telling 
their  disagreements.  A  jury  system  has 
been  developed  out  of  the  native  council 
of  old  men.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  Governor,  the  old  men  of  the  town 
or  towns  interested  hear  both  sides  of 
minor  disputes,  witnesses  are  sworn, 
and  the  old  men  render  the  verdict  It 
is  the  old  Igorot  council  somewhat  modi- 
fied and  more  enlightened.  It  gives 
satisfaction  to  both  patries,  and  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  later,  when  council- 
ors, judges,  and  sworn  jurors  are  em- 
ployed, the  American  system  of  render- 
ing justice  will  not  be  difficult  for  the 
Igorot  to  grasp. 

One,  two,  or  more  boys  have  been 
brought  into  Bontoc  from  the  various 
towns  reached  by  American  influence, 
and  they  are  in  the  school  daily.  Tim- 
bers and  lumber  are  now  coming  in  to 
erect  a  large  dormitory  and  school  build- 
ing for  these  naked  youngsters.  The 
school  to-day  numbers  about  fifty  pupils. 
Towns  furnish  the  rice  for  their  boys, 
and  so  are  made  to  feel  a  personal  inter- 
est in  them  and  the  school.  No  girls 
are  in  the  school  from  outside  towns. 
It  is  believed  that  girls  thus  taken  away 
from  home,  and  taught  only  the  things 
the  school  would  be  able  to  give  them, 
would  be  unfitted  to  return  to  their  own 
towns  and  do  the  only  things  they  could 
do  there — that  they  would  be  educated 
out  of  their  towns.  They  would  not 
benefit  their  own  people,  or  pay  the  cost 
of  their  training,  but  would  probably 
lose  themselves  in  the  house  of  that 
particular  Ilokano,  Spaniard,  or  Ameri- 
can who  fails  to  value  the  womanhood 
of  primitive  culture — an  inherent  weak- 
ness in  the  Philippines.  The  boys  have 
already  made  such  progress  that  a  score 
of  them  can  speak  English  better  than 
any  of  the  people  can  speak  Spanish, 
though  the  Spaniard  was  fifty  years 
among  them. 

There  are  plans  for  the  building  of 
this  school ;  the  things  taught  are  in- 
tended to  be  such  as  will  make  the 
possessors  more  efficient  in  their  o>yn 
habitat.     They  are   to   be  taught  per- 
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sonal  cleanliness;  how  to  cook  their 
foods — ^limited  in  number — in  different 
ways ;  how  to  cultivate  other  food  plants ; 
how  to  use  better  tools ;  how  to  make 
better  cloth,  earthen  pots,  and  salt  They 
will  be  taught  to  know  the  diseases  roost 
common  among  them ;  how  to  nurse  the 
sick,  and  how  to  dress  simple  wounds. 
Boys  will  remain  in  the  Bontoc  school 
four  years,  and  some  probably  longer; 
they  will  then  return  home,  and  the 
things  they  have  learned  will  be  practi- 
cal^ beneficial,  and  civilizing  to  the  whole 
community. 

The  section  system  of  trail  repair  in 
Bontoc  province  grew  out  of  the  mak- 
ing of  trails  to  get  "Apo  Medico"  to 
various  towns.  Section  posts,  neatly 
whitewashed,  have  been  put  along  the 
trails,  and  each  town  first  constructs, 
and  then  keeps  in  repair,  its  section  of 
road  and  the  bridges  thereon.  The 
first  lesson  of  taxation  is  thus  taught — 
no  money  is  paid,  but  labor  is  expended 
for  public  good,  and  this  labor  is  put 
where  those  who  give  it  constantly  re- 
ceive direct  benefit  The  sections  have 
also  cut  and  planted  telephone  poles 
leading  to  Bontoc  from  Cervantes, 

The  plan  is  developed  to  carry  these 
people  beyond  labor  taxation  to  money 
taxation  without  adopting  the  "  culture 
system."  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
adopt  money  taxation  at  once  after  the 
Americans  came,  as  the  Spaniards  and 
insurrectos  had  managed  to  get  their 
hands  on  all  money  in  sight  The  plan 
is  to  have  each  Igorot  pueblo  plant  own 
and  develop  a  suflScient  amount  of  cacao, 
coffee,  or  tobacco — that  which  will  grow 
best  in  the  section — and  expend,  through 
taxation  of  the  pueblo,  the  product  of 
this  annual  crop  for  the  improvement  of 
the  province.  In  a  few  years  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  the  town  will  have 
valuable  harvests  to  sell;  taxation  can 
then  be  shifted  more  to  the  individual; 
he  should  become  a  willing  taxpayer, 
because  accustomed  to  pay  taxes,  and 
because  he  will  have  about  him  improve- 
ments of  past  years  paid  for  by  taxation. 

The  work  of  building  the  province  of 
Bontoc  reveals,  when  summed  up,  the 
clear  beginnings  of  practically  all  the 
forces  which  should  be  operative  where 
a  modem  civilized  nation  assumes  the 


development  of,  and  not  the  extermina- 
tion  of,  a  primitive  people. 

First,  there  should  be  peace ;  this 
means  protection  of  life  and  property, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  denial,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  denial,  of  the  right  to 
declare  or  make  war,  or  levy  tribute,  or 
to  make  or  hold  slaves,  and  also  the 
destruction  of  ladronism  or  brigandage. 
Trails  and  the  Igorot  constabulary  are 
making  this  peace  possible.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  Tulubin  killed  a  Samoki  man. 
The  murderers  were  caught,  and  Samoki 
waited  five  months  for  American  justice. 
She  was  sometimes  impatient,  but  was 
always  peaceful.  She  could  not  see, 
and  we  could  not  explain,  why  capital 
punishment  should  be  delayed  half  a 
year  when  the  murderer  was  seen  in  his 
crime  and  also  confessed  his  guilt — but 
yet  she  waited,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  generations  she  had  set- 
tled such  difficulties  by  retaliatory  head- 
taking. 

Second,  there  should  be  equality  of 
all  in  civil  rights  before  the  law.  The 
developing  jury  system  growing  out  of 
the  Igorot  council  oi"^  in-tug-tu'kan  is 
making  for  this  equality. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  general  edu- 
cation in  the  arts  and  spiritual  forces 
of  civilization  and  enlightenment  which 
are  the  incentives,  rewards,  and  goal  of 
human  development,  and  which  give  the 
daily  strength  for  such  development 
The  educational  scheme  now  followed 
and  projected,  and  the  modern  mission- 
ary movement  under  direction  of  Bishop 
Brent,  of  the  Episcopal  Church — a  move- 
ment with  schools,  hospital,  and  the 
every-day  living  of  enlightened  Christian 
ideals — have  the  beginnings  of  this  edu- 
cation in  hand. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  a  fair,  equi- 
table, and  increasing  taxation  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  constant  develop- 
ment of  the  province.  The  first  adminis- 
trators of  the  affairs  of  Bontoc  province 
also  saw  the  need  of  this  taxation,  and, 
as  best  they  can,  are  preparing  for  it 

In  addition  to  these  forces  there  is  a 
force  not  yet  operative  in  Bontoc  and 
not  yet  needed ;  but  its  need  is  sure  to 
come.  Judging  from  the  mistakes  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries  have  made  in 
creating  and  directing  such  a  force,  it 
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will  call  for  great  wisdom.  For  the  sake 
of  co-ordinating  this  force  with  the  pre- 
ceding four,  let  us  say  that — 

Fifth,  there  should  be  control  of  in- 
toxicants. In  no  other  aspect  of  associa- 
tion between  the  primitive  man  and  the 
civilized  man  does  the  primitive  man  so 
reveal  his  inability  to  stand  in  the  forcing 
hotbed  of  such  association. 

The  things  here  cited  as  the  work 
and  plan  to  build  a  province  are  definite, 
but  the  real  building,  as  one  sees  it  who 
lives  among  the  people,  is  something 
else.  One  cannot  say,  "It  is  here;  I 
put  my  hand  on  it."  The  real  building 
is  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  people. 
For  the  first  time,  the  men  are  treated 
as  individuals,  and  towns  are  treated  as 
men;  and  they  respond  as  such — they 
are  individuals.  They  begin  to  respect 
themselves  and  their  superiors.  To 
illustrate  this :  The  principal  men  of 
Bontoc  agreed  that  all  parents  who  did 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  should 
work  a  day  for  the  pueblo  for  each  day's 
absence  of  a  boy.  Presently  a  son  of 
one  of  the  principal  men  was  absent 
The  Governor  sent  for  the  man  and  his 
wife,  and  ordered  them  to  pull  weeds  in 
a  street.  Soon  the  man  sent  word  to  the 
Governor  that  he  would  run  away  unless 
an  armed  constabulary  guard  was  placed 
over  him.  No  guard  was  posted;  and 
again  he  sent  the  message.     The  Gov- 


ernor then  went  to  him,  and  the  old  man, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
in  Bontoc,  said:  "I  don't  know  why  I 
am  such  a  fool  as  to  work  here  for  the 
Americans  without  a  guard" — but  he 
stayed  and  worked  until  sent  home.  The 
old  man  called  it  "  foolishness,"  but  it 
was  a  growing  self-respect  and  respect 
for  others  which  influenced  him. 

The  work  has  only  begun  in  this 
province  of  about  eighty  thousand  peo- 
ple, yet  for  nearly  two  years  there  has 
been  building  a  broadening  foundation 
and  a  superstructure  which  seems  des- 
tined to  endure.  In  fact,  in  most  respects 
the  building  of  Bontoc  province  is  pass- 
ing the  crude  experimental  stage,  and 
other  provinces  are  copying  many  of  her 
methods. 

The  influence  of  Americanism  in  the 
province  is  widening.  Parents  come 
from  a  distance  to  see  their  boys  in 
school,  friends  come  to  visit  the  soldiers, 
and  all  return  to  scatter  further  the  good 
seed.  A  year  ago  the  Governor  returned 
from  visiting  a  number  of  wild  towns  in 
northeastern  Bontoc — a  section  of  simi- 
lar people  added  to  the  province  from 
Abra.  They  wanted  him  to  heal  up 
town  feuds;  they  want  to  be  at  peace. 
Little  as  those  wild  people  understand 
it — having  passed  a  dozen  lips — they 
want  the  spirit  of  Americanism  that  is 
among  their  people  about  Bontoc. 


The  Women  of  America' 

Tenth   Paper — The  School- Teacher 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


A  LITTLE  girl  who  is  one  of  my 
friends  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
near  my  chair  one  evening  not 
long  ago,  reading  with  absorbed  interest 
"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Presently, 
with  a  nonplused  smile,  she  looked  up 
and  said,  pensively,  "  This  all  happened 
a  long  lime  ago,  didn't  it?" 

"  A  very  long  time  ago,"  I  replied. 
"I  thought  so,"  the  little  girl  com- 
mented.    "  Everything   is  so   different 
now  in  the  way  it's  done,"  she  added. 
"  I  mean,"  she  continued,  in  explanation 
>  CopjTight,  1M>3,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


of  this  comprehensive  statement, "  every* 
thing  about  school." 

"  School  ?"  I  inquired,  somewhat 
blankly. 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  my  little  friend. 
"Think  of  these  two  girls,  Katharine 
and  Bianca.  They  didn't  go  to  school, 
and  it  was  just  by  accident  they  had  any 
lessons  at  home,  and  then,  they  had  such 
a  few  things ;  and  so  much  of  them — 
two  kinds  of  music,  and  two  kinds  of 
Greek  and  Latin — " 

"And  mathematics,"  I  said,  after  a 
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cursoiy  glance  over  the  small  red  book 
of  the  play. 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  the  little  girl. 
"And  they  only  had  them  when  they 
wanted  to.  I  don't  mean  just  Katharine; 
she  was  a  dreadful  girl  about  everything. 
But  even  Bianca  told  those  queer  teach- 
ers  she'd  say  her  lessons  exactly  when  she 
felt  like  it ;  and  the  teachers  didn't  mind ; 
and  every  one  called  her  a  nice  girl  1" 

"  Nice  girls  are  different  now,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  litde  girl;  "and 
teachers  are  more  different" 

She  took  her  book  from  my  lap  as  she 
spoke,  and,  opening  it,  gave  her  whole 
attention  once  more  to  the  perusal  of  its 
story  of  a  manner  of  life  so  unlike  that 
to  which  she  had  been  born  and  bred 
as  to  fascinate  her  fancy  by  force  of 
mere  contrast  And  I  found  myself 
thinking  of  modern  educational  ideals 
and  practices  from  her  viewpoint.  How 
different,  to  be  sure,  in  the  way  it  is 
done  is  everything  about  school  at  the 
present  day  compared  with  the  day  of 
Shakespeare's  play,  or  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  or  even  of  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers, and — yes,  even  our  mothers  1 
Girls  are  different,  of  course,  and  so  are 
boys;  but  how  much  more  different  are 
teachers  1 

My  small  friend's  observations  had 
contained  even  more  suggestions  of 
amazement  regarding  the  exemplary 
Bianca's  treatment  of  her  teachers  than 
surprise  at  the  species  of  lore  with  the 
rudiments  of  which  those  instructors  had 
undertaken  to  acquaint  their  pupil — 
whose  astonishing  insubordination  re- 
ceived from  them  not  so  much  as  the 
faintest  rebuke  or  the  smallest  question. 
In  nothing,  perhaps,  are  the  teachers  of 
the  present  time  so  different — to  use 
again  the  little  girl's  adjective — from  the 
teachers  of  former  times  as  in  their 
standing,  not  alone  in  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
at  large.  Education  has  grown  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  intricate  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  exact  of  the 
sciences,  the  direction  of  educational 
processes  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession,  and  the  teacher  has  become, 
in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  an 
authority. 


Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  Amer- 
ica, not  only  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country,  but  also,  and  more 
significantly,  in  its  public  schools,  those 
schools  of  which  we  are,  as  a  Nation, 
so  frankly  and  so  justly  proud.  Of  the 
excellence  of  our  educational  system 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  and  of  the 
skill  with  which  that  system  has  been 
employed  by  the  teachers  of  America 
there  is  even  more  to  say ;  for  to  that 
very  proficiency  of  use  is  due  its  re- 
markable effectualness.  This  skill  is 
distinctly  the  result  of  careful  and  con- 
scious preparation,  a  "  slow-develop'd 
strength,"  sought  as  a  definite  means  to 
a  no  less  definite  end. 

It  happened  one  winter  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  non-resident  helpers,  of  a 
settlement  to  which  I  frequently  went 
were  students  in  a  neighboring  training- 
school  for  kindergarten  teachers.  They 
were  more  completely  immersed  in  their 
work  and  its  attendant  interests  than 
any  other  group  of  students  I  have  ever 
known.  Not  only  was  it  their  chief 
occupation;  it  was  also  their  principal 
enthusiasm,  and  the  subject  around 
which  invariably  any  conversation  with 
them  eventually  centered.  "  A  great 
number  of  our  associates  are  qualifying 
themselves  for  kindergarten  teaching," 
I  heard  the  head  resident  say  to  a  guest 
one  day.  They  were,  indeed  I  And 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  processes 
of  qualification  with  an  unwearying 
energy  which  was  as  superficially  de- 
lightful as  it  was  deeply  significant. 

They  were  making  ready  to  give  to 
little  children,  if  not  quite,  still  almost 
the  first  instruction  of  their  lives.  Sev- 
eral of  the  students  were  very  young 
and  none  of  them  were  very  old,  but 
they  all  seemed  to  appreciate  to  a  marked 
degree  the  gravity  and  responsibility  of 
the  task  which  they  were  about  to  under- 
take. 

In  some  particulars,  the  members  of 
the  school  for  kindergarten  teachers 
were  exceptional ;  but  in  their  realiza- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of 
their  training  they  were  like  the  many 
other  students  whom  I  met  last  winter 
in  pedagogical  institutions  of  various 
descriptions;  they  were  learning  to  teach. 
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A  girl  whom  I  saw  in  a  normal  school 
in  Massachusetts  made  a  casual  remark 
in  tills  connection  which  had  a  wider  ap- 
plication than  she  could  have  supposed. 

She  was  showing  me  some  admirable 
mechanical  drawings  she  had  made. 
"  You  are  interested  in  doing  these  ?"  I 
suggested. 

"  I  am  interested  in  finding  out  how 
to  interest  other  people  in  doing  them," 
she  replied. 

A  young  woman  in  a  training-school 
in  New  York,  who  was  preparing  herself 
to  teach  domestic  science,  told  me  that 
she  and  three  other  young  women  of  the 
institution  were,  in  addition  to  their 
prescribed  work,  keeping  house  together, 
and  performing  widiout  assistance  all 
the  several  duties  attendant  upon  house- 
keeping. "  We  have  divided  the  work 
into  four  departments,"  she  said ;  "  and 
we  take  the  departments  in  turn,  so  we 
have  a  chance  to  try  everything,  from 
cooking  and  marketing,  to  dusting." 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  care  and  inconven- 
ience for  such  very  busy  persons?"  I 
asked. 

"  It  is  practical  experience,  which  is 
always  a  great  help  to  a  teacher,"  was 
the  reply. 

As  if  all  this  practical  experience  were 
still  not  enough,  that  student  of  domes- 
tic science  had  taken  charge  of  a  class 
in  a  college  settlement.  I  visited  the 
class  one  evening;  and  so  infectious 
did  I  find  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
the  teacher  in  her  work  that  I  forgot  my 
part  as  a  mere  observer,  and  became 
as  engrossed  as  her  pupils  in  the  details 
of  the  lesson  itself. 

I  was  speaking  somewhat  of  these 
incidents  to  an  Englishwoman  who 
visited  America  last  year  in  company 
with  the  Mosely  Commission ;  and  she, 
not  unnaturally,  asked  me  if  the  so  fer- 
vent enthusiasm  to  which  I  particularly 
called  her  attention  was  not,  in  some 
measure,  due  merely  to  the  charm  of 
novelty.  "After  those  students  have 
been  teaching  a  few  years,  will  they  not 
grow  pale  and  dispirited  ?"  she  inquired. 

This  question  recurred  to  me  later  in 
the  year,  when  the  National  Educational 
Association  convened  in  Boston,  and 
teachers  of  more  than  a  few  years'  serv- 
ice came  from  all  parts  of  the  country 


to  attend  its  sessions.  During  the  days 
of  the  Convention  I  gave  many  hours 
to  observing  the  delegates  to  that  Con- 
vention. The  weather  was  extremely 
warm  ;  the  rooms  in  which  the  various 
meetings  were  held  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, uncomfortably  crowded.  The 
most  glowing  and  buoyant  person  might 
easily  have  been  excused  a  certain  de- 
gree of  consequent  pallor  and  depres- 
sion ;  but  most  of  the  teachers  whom  I 
saw — and  I  saw  not  a  few — were  scarcely 
less,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  more 
alert  than  any  of  the  normal  school 
students  I  had  met,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  more  firmly  poised.  To 
them,  unquestionably,  education  was  a 
science,  and  teaching  a  profession  of 
the  first  rank.  As  for  themselves,  they 
were  acquiring,  whether  knowingly  or 
unconsciously,  a  still  greater  public  as 
well  as  personal  authority,  in  that  they 
were  receiving  an  increase  of  training 
for  their  chosen  work.  They  were  typi- 
cal American  school-teachers. 

Very  nearly  all  of  them  were  women. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers 
in  America,  as  we  all  know,  are  women. 
The  numerous  other  occupations  now 
open  to  the  American  woman  have  not, 
apparently,  usurped  that  supreme  posi- 
tion in  the  industrial  woman's  world 
which  for  so  long  has  been  held  by  the 
school-room.  Of  her  many  callings,  this 
essentially  womanly  one  is  still  the  most 
appealing.  The  explanation,  as  so  often 
has  been  suggested,  reaches  back  to  the 
primal  organization  of  society  which 
placed  upon  the  woman  the  duty  of  rear- 
ing the  child. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  over  the 
United  States  I  met  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  teachers;  for  I  visited  at  least 
twice  as  many  schools  as  all  other  insti- 
tutions together.  In  an  unfamiliar  city 
or  town,  an  hour  spent  in  one  of  its 
public  schools  I  found  to  be  an  excellent 
preface  to  an  investigation  of  almost  any 
condition  of  life  in  the  place.  Even  to 
an  entirely  new  acquaintance  the  teach- 
ers were  courteously  ready  to  impart 
somewhat  of  that  extensive  and  accurate 
information  concerning  the  community 
which  I  was  never  disappointed  in  ex- 
pecting them  to  possess.  Not  only  in 
strange  places,  however,  but  also   in 
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villages  and  cities  already  known  to  me 
did  I  go  to  many  schools,  led  thereto  by 
invitations  given  sometimes  by  teachers, 
occasionally  by  parents,  but  most  fre- 
quently by  school-children  themselves, 
who  seemed  invariably  eager  that  their 
offers  to  take  me  "  to  visit  school "  should 
be  accepted. 

A  certain  broad  similarity  of  circum- 
stance caused  the  schools  in  communities 
of  any  considerable  size  to  appear  so 
nearly  identical  to  an  observer  who  might 
not  linger  for  a  lengthy  observation,  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  such 
an  observer  to  detect,  for  instance,  any 
very  important  differences  between  a 
school  in  Oregon  and  a  school  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  systems  were  similar, 
the  methods  of  the  teachers  were  similar, 
and,  as  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  teacher 
added  when  I  said  something  of  this  ^o 
ber,  "  the  children  were  most  similar." 
I  spent  a  morning  in  a  public  school  in 
a  little  town  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi ; 
and,  excepting  for  the  peculiarly  Southern 
flowers  with  which  the  pupils  had  adorned 
the  desks  of  their  teachers,  and  for  the 
unmistakably  Southern  voices  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers,  I  might  easily  have 
forgotten  that  I  was  not  visiting  a  public 
school  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

Several  years  ago,  taking  a  short  jour- 
ney in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I  was 
obl^d  to  await  a  train,  delayed  by 
several  hours,  at  one  of  those  little  way 
stations  of  which  there  are  so  many  in 
the  West.  It  was  June;  and  the  great 
prairie  was  gay  with  flowers.  An  old 
and  congenial  friend  chanced,  happily, 
to  be  my  companion ;  and  we  pleasantly 
whiled  away  the  first  hour  in  a  search 
for  a  wild  orchid,  native  to  Minnesota, 
which  another  friend,  a  botanist  living 
in  New  York,  had  asked  me  to  omit  no 
opportunity  of  finding  for  bis  collection. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  being  both 
tired  and  warm,  we  looked  about  for 
some  refreshing  diversion.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  station-house  we  had 
already  exhausted.  Near  this  house 
there  was  an  uninviting  building,  which 
announced  itself  in  large  letters  as  a 
"first-rate  eating-house;"  and  close  to 
that  edifice  was  a  disabled  baggage-car. 
So  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was,  except- 
ing at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  nothing 


else  on  the  wide  prairie  save  flowers. 
We  decided  to  return  to  the  station- 
house,  and  were  slowly  walking  down 
the  railroad  track  toward  it,  when  we 
saw  another  building  within  easy  reach, 
which  had  been  hidden  from  our  view 
by  the  "  first-rate  eating-house." 

"  It  has  the  outward  aspect  of  a  coun- 
try school,"  remarked  my  friend. 

"Yes,  it  does,"  I  agreed;  "but  let's 
go  and  see." 

We  took  our  way  across  the  prairie, 
and  very  soon  reached  the  little  frame 
building.  The  door  was  open,  and  some 
time  before  we  stood  before  it  we  had 
seen  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  house 
was,  in  very  truth,  a  country  school. 

The  teacher  was  evidently  not  accus- 
tomed to  visitors,  but  she  welcomed  us 
cordially,  if  a  trifle  shyly.  She  had  not 
more  than  fifteen  pupils,  and  their  ages, 
as  well  as  the  instruction  they  received, 
varied  greatly.  My  friend  and  I  made 
a  protracted  call,  but  even  considering 
its  length,  we  listened  to  the  recitations 
of-  an  uncommonly  large  number  of 
classes.  Very  nearly  every  class,  more- 
over, consisted  of  but  one  pupil ;  the 
work  of  the  teacher  resembled  in  kind 
the  work  of  a  governess. 

"  The  children  are  all  so  variously 
developed,"  she  replied,  when  I  said 
this  to  her;  "  I  can't  form  them  into  the 
regular  public-school  grades.  That  girl, 
who  reads  well  enough  to  be  in  the 
fourth  grade,  doesn't  know  sufiBcient 
arithmetic  to  enter  the  second  grade; 
and  that  boy,  whose  writing  is  so  good, 
reads  very  poorly  indeed." 

When  the  recess  period  left  her  free, 
the  teacher,  discovering  in  us  most  inter- 
ested hearers,  talked  to  us  more  fully 
concerning  her  school  and  its  members, 
who  were  children  from  surrounding 
farms.  "  I  really  have  to  teach  all  the 
grades  here,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"  Should  you  prefer  teaching  a  single 
grade  in  a  town  school  ?"  I  asked. 

"  For  some  reasons  I  should,"  con- 
fessed the  teacher.  "  I  have  sufficient 
training.  At  the  same  time,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I'm  glad  to  teach  here.  These 
children  particularly  need  trained  assist- 
ance, and  it  is  the  being  able  to  teach 
under  unusual  conditions  that  makes  a 
teacher    so   valuable,"  she  concluded, 
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with  a  naiveti  the  delicious  charm  of 
which  has  done  much  to  keep  the  visit 
to  the  little  school-house  on  the  prairie 
vividly  in  my  memory. 

It  was  the  remembrance  of  that  visit 
which  suggested  to  me  last  winter  and 
spring  to  go,  not  only  to  schools  in 
which  conditions  might  be  described  as 
being  usual,  but  to  find,  if  possible,  some 
other  teachers  who,  like  the  teacher  of 
the  prairie  school,  were  teaching  under 
conditions  more  or  less  unusual. 

One  such  woman  I  met  in  a  country 
school  near  the  little  village  of  Carters- 
ville,  in  Georgia.  An  acquaintance  in 
Atlanta,  with  whom  I  was  discussing  the 
encouraging  advancement  in  educational 
matters  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
South,  chanced  to  mention  the  school  to 
me.  "  You'd  like  to  see  it,"  she  said, 
meditatively ;  "  it  certainly  is  interest- 
ing." She  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  encouraged  perhaps  by  my  instant 
response  to  her  tentative  suggestion,  she 
added :  "  It  is  a  two  hours'  journey  on 
the  train,  and  a  little  walk,  probably, 
from  the  train — but  I  shall  be  happy  to 
make  certain  about  all  that,  if  you  care 
to  go." 

I  went  the  next  morning.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  hours'  journey  I  left  the  train 
ata  station  which  was  nearer  the  school, 
my  acquaintance  had  said,  than  the  sta- 
tion at  Cartersvilie.  It  was  April,  and 
the  day  was  hot  and  dazzlingly  bright, 
as  April  days  often  are  in  the  South ; 
the  house  closest  to  the  station  was  dis- 
couragingly  far  away,  and  no  vehicles 
were  in  sight. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  school 
is?"  I  asked  the  ticket  agent,  who,  oddly, 
was  a  woman. 

"  When  is  the  next  train  back  to 
Atlanta  ?"  inquired  a  friend  who  was 
accompan]ring  me. 

Though  she  at  once  attempted  to  atone 
for  this  question — which,  while  being 
merely  the  outcome  of  that  forethought 
so  needful  in  regions  of  but  two  or  three 
trains  in  twelve  hours,  had  all  too  evi- 
dently been  received  as  an  unfavorable 
criticism  of  the  particular  region  to  which 
we  had  come — my  friend  was  not  so 
immediately  successful  as  we  both  could 
have  wished.  After  a  little  time,  how- 
ever, we  learned  that  a  train  did  not 


return  to  Atlanta  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, that  no  conveyances  were  to  be 
obtained,  but  that  if  we  walked  "  up  the 
road  for  a  considerable  dbtance,"  we 
should  "  come  to  the  schooL" 

The  distance  proved  to  be  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  road  was  dusty,  but,  for- 
tunately, it  was  more  shady  than  other- 
wise ;  and  when,  finally,  we  came  to  the 
school,  we  discovered  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a  clearing  in  a  beautiful  pine 
grove.  It  was  a  small  wooden  building, 
with  but  two  rooms.  The  pupils,  who 
were  having  a  recess  when  we  arrived, 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  inter- 
esting in  appearance  as  to  render  the 
prospect  of  an  entire  day  in  their  com- 
pany an  enlivening  one  to  my  warm  and 
dusty  companion. 

"  Do  you  really  consider  this  so 
particularly  thrilling?"  she  demanded, 
whimsically,  but  with  a  good  humor 
which  was  most  praiseworthy;  being 
without  that  insatiable  eagerness  for  new 
experiences,  however  devoid  of  thrills, 
which  I  pK>ssessed,  she  was,  not  unnatu- 
rally, more  oppressed  by  attendant  dis- 
comforts. 

However,  one  glance  into  the  face  of 
the  teacher,  to  whom  we  were  presently 
escorted  by  the  children,  was  sufficient 
to  cause  her  to  agree  with  me  that,  even 
on  the  late  train,  we  should  still  be 
returning  to  Atlanta  quite  too  soon. 
The  teacher  was  a  young  woman,  with 
quiet  eyes  and  gentle  manners.  She 
greeted  us  kindly  ;  and,  when  I  told  her 
my  errand,  invited  us  to  be  her  guests, 
not  only  at  the  school  throughout  its 
session,  but  also  during  her  free  hours, 
at  her  home,  which,  she  explained,  was 
in  one  of  the  homes  of  the  community. 

When  we  were  somewhat  rested,  I 
began  to  put  questions  to  our  hostess, 
to  all  of  which  she  replied  with  the 
readiest  friendliness.  The  school  was 
one  of  those  "  model  schools  "  which  the 
Georgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  undertaken  to  establish  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  State,  simply  by  supply- 
ing funds  wherewith  industrial  training 
may  be  given  in  the  country  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  instruction.  Of 
the  several  such  "  model  schools "  in 
Georgia,  this  one  was  the  newest ;  and  I 
was  all  the  more  happy  in  visiting  it 
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when  our  hostess  told  me  that  the  finan- 
cial means  for  its  work  had  been  sent 
to  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Clubs  that 
year  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion, and  that  the  flag  decorating  the 
school-yard  was  the  gift  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "  Youth's  Companion." 

"  Do  you  teach  everything  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  our  hostess,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  have  only  the  industrial 
classes;  my  associate  has  the  other 
branches." 

We  very  shortly  met  her  associate, 
and  attended  one  or  two  recitations  in 
the  larger  room  of  the  school  building 
which  was  apportioned  to  her.  Even 
the  "  spelling  match,"  which  constituted 
one  of  the  recitations,  had  not  for  me, 
however,  the  attraction  afforded  by  the 
classes  in  cooking  held  in  the  much 
smaller  and,  by  reason  of  the  fire  in  the 
stove,  very  much  warmer  room.  The 
members  of  the  little  class  were  girls, 
some  of  them  almost  grown  to  woman- 
hood. As  I  well  knew,  they  came  from 
homes  which  were  at  best  ill-kept  and 
dreary,  homes  ordered  by  mothers  who 
were  ignorant  regarding  the  most  ordi- 
nary habits  of  good  housekeepers. 

The  lesson  of  the  day  was  the  making 
of  what  in  the  South  are  called  tea- 
cakes,  and  in  New  England  are  desig- 
nated as  cookies.  The  pupils  bustled 
about  with  delightfully  happy  energy, 
and  the  teacher  counseled  and  warned 
and  guided  them,  into  the  thousand 
dainty  ways  of  true  housewifely  art, 
with  a  patience  and  a  cheerful  tact  too 
gracious  and  lovely  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten. 

"  What  a  difference  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation must  make,  not  only  in  the  lives 
of  these  girls,  but  in  the  lives  of  their 
mothers  1"  I  exclaimed  to  our  hostess, 
when,  the  tea-cakes  having  been  suc- 
cessfully baked,  we  sat  in  the  doorway 
to  '*  get  cooled  off,  and  eat,"  as  one  of 
the  girls  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  "  it  helps  the 
girls  to  help  their  mothers  somewhat 
now;  and  when  they  are  mothers,  it  will 
help  them  to  keep  their  own  houses  and 
to  teach  their  own  daughters  how  to 
keep  their  houses  and  teach  their  daugh- 
ters.   The  effect  even  of  the  simplest 


industrial  education  is  never  ended," 
she  added. 

As  she  left  us  for  a  moment  to  speak 
to  one  of  her  pupils,  my  friend  supple- 
mented, "Neither  is  the  influence  of 
such  a  teacher." 

She  taught  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. The  walls  of  the  smaller  room 
were  hung  with  baskets  and  mats  of 
various  sizes  and  kinds  woven  by  her 
pupils.  More  interesting  even  than 
these  were  several  picturesque  hats, 
which  the  girls  had  made  by  cutting 
corn-shucks  into  narrow  strips  and  then 
sewing  these  strips  together,  either  by 
hand  or  on  a  sewing-machine.  Not  only 
were  such  hats  worn  by  the  girls  and 
their  families;  they  also,  we  are  told, 
found  purchasers,  whose  number  was 
steadily  increasing. 

Thinking  that  they  might  interest  my 
Northern  acquaintances  as  curiosities,  I 
bought  two  of  the  corn-shuck  hats.  One 
of  them  I  gave  to  a  friend  in  Boston, 
who  assured  me  that  she  considered  it 
perfectly  appropriate  for  country  wear. 
An  artistic  friend  in  New  York,  to  whom 
I  gave  the  other,  went  further.  She  had 
the  hat  trimmed  and  wore  it  in  the  city, 
where,  she  said,  it  passed  as  unnoticed 
as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  article  of 
clothing,  instead  of  being  extraordinary 
indeed,  in  that  it  represented  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  manner  of  living,  awak- 
ened by  a  teacher  in  a  little  school-house 
on  a  clearing  of  a  pine  grove  in  Georgia, 
from  whom  children,  poor  by  reason  of 
industrial  ignorance,  were  learning,  not 
only  to  use  their  hands,  but,  more  im- 
portant still,  to  turn  to  account  such 
materials  as  came  most  immediately  to 
their  hands. 

A  good  teacher  is,  in  truth,  a  person 
whose  influence  is  never  ended.  Some- 
times that  influence  makes  of  another 
person  another  good  teacher.  Not  long 
ago,  in  searching  among  a  pile  of  club 
reports,  I  found  one  of  the  calendars  of 
a  mothers'  club,  instituted  by  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  small  New  England  town 
in  which  she  lived,  and,  glancing  over  it, 
another  teacher  who  had  shown  her 
value  by  her  success  in  dealing  with 
unusual  circumstances  was  recalled  to 
my  mind. 

She  was  a  kindergartner,  who,  going 
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to  the  particular  town  to  open  a  kinder- 
garten, made  an  arrangement  with  my 
friend,  the  mother  of  two  little  children, 
whereby  the  school  was  put  upon  a  co- 
operative basis.  My  friend,  whose  inter- 
est in  educational  matters  was  very  keen, 
gladly  offered  to  the  kindergartner  two 
rooms  in  her  own  house  to  be  used 
as  school-rooms,  and  subsequently  lent 
her  piano  and  her  services  as  a  pianist; 
in  return  for  all  of  which,  the  kinder- 
gartner gave  to  her  two  children  the 
full  opportunities  and  advantages  of  the 
school. 

The  kindergarten  was  thus  pleasantly 
conducted  for  three  successive  years. 
During  that  time,  my  friend's  children 
learned  much  from  the  kindergartner, 
and  my  friend  learned  even  more.  She 
became  no  less  absorbed  in  the  methods 
and  theories  of  Froebel,  and  of  Froebel's 
successors,  than  the  students  whom  I 
had  known  at  the  settlement.  A  tender 
mother  to  her  children  she  had  always 
been,  but,  as  she  was  the  first  to  say, 
she  became,  if  not  more  loving,  yet  wiser 
in  her  care  for  them. 

One  evidence  of  her  increased  sense 
of  responsibility  was  the  formation  of  a 
mothers'  club,  which,  though  several 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  initiatory 
meeting,  and  my  friend's  home  is  now 
in  another  town,  is  still  in  active  exist- 
ence. The  club,  needless  to  say,  con- 
cerned itself  almost  entirely  with  the 
study  of  such  matters  as  affected  the 
care  and  education  of  children.  More 
than  one  able  speaker  has  addressed  the 
association ;  and  in  the  calendar  which 
I  so  casually  found,  it  is  interesting  in 
the  extreme  to  note  among  the  announce- 
ments of  its  prospective  lectures  such 
titles  as  "The  Training  and  Physical 
Care  of  Children,"  and  "  Froebel's  Mother 
Play  "  and  "  Teaching  Patriotism,"  and 
especially  "  The  Training  of  Mothers." 

"  What  so  deepened  your  interest  in 
all  these  things  ?"  I  said  to  my  friend 
recently. 

"  A  kindergarten  teacher  whom  I  came 
to  know,"  was  her  reply. 

Nothing  has  more  impressed  me  in 
my  acquaintance  with  school-teachers 
than  that  general  efficiency. on  their  part 
which  enables  them  to  perform  with 
success  almost  any  task  they  may  choose 


to  undertake.  I  was  told  by  a  clergyman 
that  no  better  workers  in  the  church 
were  to  be  found.  "School-teachers 
accomplish  what  they  attempt,"  he  ex- 
plained. "They  do  what  they  try  to 
do." 

This  statement  was  again  and  again 
confirmed,  last  year,  by  my  own  personal 
experience.  One  day  I  said  to  a  teacher 
who  had  done  for  me  all  she  had  tried 
to  do— and  it  was  much — "  Does  teach- 
ing make  one  capable  ?" 

"  No,"  she  retorted ;  "  one  makes  one's 
self  capable  to  teach  I" 

I  met  many,  many  school-teachers  last 
year  in  the  course  of  my  long  journey, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  I  liked 
them,  and  admired  them,  and  felt  that 
in  the  hours  spent  with  them  I  gained 
m  uch  for  which  to  be  grateful.  I  remem- 
ber them  well,  and  with  rare  pleasure. 
But  there  was  one  of  their  number  who 
appealed  to  me  more  than  all  the  others 
together ;  and  I  remember  her  best  and 
most  happily. 

On  my  way  from  a  little  town  in 
Michigan  to  Minneapolis  I  was  obliged 
to  change  cars  and  to  wait  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  small  station  in  Wis- 
consin. The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  invitingly  near,  and,  walking  some- 
what idly  up  this  thoroughfare,  I  came 
to  a  little  book-store.  My  curiosity  at 
once  aroused,  I  entered  the  shop,  to 
find  that  the  one  salesman  was  already 
occupied  with  a  customer,  a  woman. 

Her  clear  voice  made  it  impossible  to 
avoid  hearing  all  that  she  said  ;  and  I 
soon  knew  that  she  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  book  for  children  dealing  with 
plant  life,  a  copy  of  Eugene  Field's 
"  Love  Songs  of  Childhood,"  and  a  ver- 
tical-writing book ;  none  of  which  things 
the  shop  contained.  The  salesman's 
voice  as  he  thus  informed  the  woman 
was  regretful ;  and,  glancing  at  her  face 
and  perceiving  that  she  was  unusually 
disappointed, I  said  to  her,  "Isn't  there, 
perhaps,  another  book-store  in  the  place  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  sadly ;  "  and  I  do 
so  want  the  things.  I  live  fifteen  miles 
out  of  town  ;  my  husband  had  to  come 
in  to-day,  and  I  arranged  matters  so  that 
I  could  drive  in  with  him,  just  to  get 
these  things  for  the  children." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  I  said,  sympathizing- 
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ly.  "I  suppose  they  need  them  for  school, 
too." 

"  For  their  lessons,  at  any  rate,"  the 
woman  corrected  "  They  don't  go  to 
school ;  we  live  too  far  away  for  them 
to  walk,  and  the  horses  can't  be  spared 
to  take  them  back  and  forth  every  day. 
I  teach  them  myself." 

«  You  do  J"  I  exclaimed. 

«  Yes,"  returned  the  woman.  "  I  feel 
that  I  am  perfectly  capable  to  do  it," 
she  added,  misunderstanding  my  sur- 
prise. "  I  was  a  teacher  before  my  mar- 
riage. I  had  the  regular  normal  school 
training." 

"  I  was  wondering  how  you  found  the 
necessary  time,"  I  made  haste  to  ex- 
plain. 

"  It  isn't  always  easy,"  the  woman 
admitted  ;  "  a  farmer's  wife — my  hus- 
band is  a  farmer — is  a  busy  person.  But 
my  children  must  have  schooling.  I  am 
glad  I  am  able  to  give  it  to  them." 

She  then  told  me  that  her  children 
were  two  little  girls,  whose  ages  were 
respectively  seven  and  nine.  "  They  are 
quite  absorbed  in  nature-study  just 
now,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "and  I 
did  so  want  to  get  a  book  about  plant 
lifel" 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Minneapolis," 
I  found  myself  saying ;  "  in  fact,  my 
train  goes  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Please  let  me  send  you  the  things  you 
need,  from  there  1" 

Her  answering  delight  was  pleasant 
to  see.  After  a  brief  scrutiny  of  my 
face,  her  eyes  brightened,  and  she  ac- 
cepted my  offer  with  childlike  trust. 
"  How  lovely  that  would  be  1"  she  said, 
fervently.  "  I'll  walk  down  to  the  sta- 
tion with  you ;  and  we  can  plan  it  all 
out" 

We  quite  finished  planning  it  all  out 
even  before  we  reached  the  station.  The 
train  was  not  due  for  still  some  few 
moments.  "Tell  me  more  about  your 
school  of  two,  won't  you?"  I  could  not 
resist  asking ;  and,  nothing  loth,  my  new 
acquaintance  complied.     "  We  have  half 


of  our  lessons  in  the  morning."  she  be- 
gan, "  after  breakfast  is  over — my  little 
girls  wash  the  breakfast  dishes — and  the 
house  is  in  order.  Then,  after  dinner — 
which  is  at  twelve  o'clock — we  have  the 
other  half.  I  do  not  keep  a  servant,  so, 
besides  teaching  the  children  to  read 
and  write,  I  also  must  teach  them  to  be 
my  helpers  about  the  house,"  she  went 
on.  "  You  see,"  she  concluded,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  am  obliged  to  be  a  'professor 
of  things-in-general'  I" 

A  friend  in  Minneapolis  who  assisted 
roe  in  choosing  the  book  about  plant 
life,  and  afterward  in  finding  the  copy 
of  Eugene  Field  and  the  vertical-writing 
book,  was  so  touched  by  the  bravery  and 
sweetness  of  the  "professor  of  things-in- 
general  "  that  she  added  to  the  purchases 
I  had  been  commissioned  to  make  a 
volume  relating  to  bird  life,  and  that 
charming  book  for  little  children, "  Seven 
Little  Sisters." 

"  I  like  to  think  of  that  school  of  two 
pupils,"  she  said,  simply ;  "  and,"  she 
added,  with  an  accession  of  warmth,  "  I 
love  to  think  of  its  teacher  I" 

Not  very  long  ago  I  was  walking 
along  a  village  street  accompanied  by 
the  small  girl  with  whom  I  had  discussed 
the  difference  between  educational  affairs 
as  depicted  in  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  and  such  matters  as  they  exist 
at  the  present  time.  Suddenly  she  caught 
sight  of  a  young  woman  passing  us  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  she 
smiled  and  bowed  with  unfeigned  pleas- 
ure. 

"  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  little  girl ;  "  she  is 
my  school-teacher." 

We  are  at  no  loss  for  good  words  with 
which  to  describe  the  American  school- 
teacher of  to-day ;  we  can  say  very  much 
in  her  praise  and  to  her  honor;  but  are 
we  able  to  find  a  better  word  than  that 
of  the  little  girl's  choice  ?  Can  we,  how- 
ever eloquent,  say  more  than  what  she 
said — that  in  America  the  school  teacher 
is  the  friend  of  her  pupil  ? 
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*HE  Truth  About  Trusts,"  by 
John  Moody,  presents  in  a 
single  volume  all  the  impor- 
tant facts  accessible  regarding  Trust  in- 
vestments. The  effect  of  Trusts  upon 
prices,  upon  wages,  upon  political  moral- 
ity, and  upon  industrial  freedom,  does 
not  enter  into  the  author's  consideration. 
He  has  studied  the  question  from  the 
investor's  standpoint,  and,  taking  up  all 
the  important  Trusts  in  detail,  he  tells, 
with  remarkable  accuracy  and  clear 
judgment,  what  the  condition  of  each  is. 
Fully  four-fifths  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  these  facts,  which 
are  carefully  classified  so  as  to  afford  a 
ready  reference  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  about  any  particular  combination. 
But  the  book  has  a  much  greater 
value  than  that  of  a  cyclopaedia  for  in- 
vestors in  Trust  securities.  Mr.  Moody 
has  correctly  defined  Trusts  as  combi- 
nations formed  to  lessen  competition, 
promote  monopoly,  and  influence  prices; 
and  he  has  inquired  with  great  care  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  into  the  extent 
to  which  American  Trusts  have  carried 
out  these  monopolistic  ends.  He  does 
not  call  any  corporation  a  Trust  unless 
it  is  itself  made  up  of  several  hitherto 
competing  plants.  He  finds  that  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  most  im- 
portant industrial  Trusts  have  a  present 
capitalization  of  over  $7,000,000,000— 
just  ten  times  the  estimated  total  wealth 
of  this  country  in  Washington's  day.  In 
this  field  of  manufacturing  Trusts,  how- 
ever, he  finds  that  competition  tends  to 
persist,  unless  the  Trust  absolutely  con- 
trols the  raw  materials  from  which  the 
manufactured  article  is  made.  Even  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  he  finds  that 
about  one-seventh  of  the  refining  is  still 
done  by  nominally  independent  firms. 
It  is  in  the  domain  of  the  Public  Fran- 
chise Trusts  that  he  finds  monopoly 
most  completely  developed.  The  one 
hundred  and  eleven  important  franchise 
trusts  (operating  chiefly  the  lighting  and 
transportation    systems    of    our    great 

'  The  Truth  About  Trusts:  Description  and. 
Analysis  of  the  American  Trust  Mm'ement.  By 
John  Moody,  Editor  Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation 
Securities.    The  Moody  Publishing  Co.,  New  Yorlt. 


cities)  have  a  capitalization  of  nearly 
$4,000,000,000.  Coming  finally  to  the 
steam  railroad  systems,  he  finds  that 
more  than  three>fourths  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country  are  now  controlled 
by  six  groups  of  capitalists — the  aggre- 
gate capitalization  of  these  groups  ex- 
ceeding $9,000,000,000.  The  aggregate 
capitalization  for  all  the  Trusts,  indus- 
trial, franchise,  and  railroad,  is  $20,379,- 
000,000 — a  sum  which,  if  distributed 
among  all  the  people  in  the  country, 
would  be  $1,250  for  each  family. 

Mr.  Moody  brings  out  with  great 
clearness  that  all  these  Trusts  are  closely 
interrelated.  "  Rockefeller,  Morgan, 
Harriman,  Gould,  Vanderbilt,"  he  says, 
"  are  interested  in  and  more  or  less 
dominate  all  the  groups,  and  in  this  way 
knit  together  the  entire  railroad  system  of 
the  country  into  this  greater  community 
or  Trust  The  superior  dominating  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Morgan  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  the  groups.  .  .  .  These  able  and 
influential  capitalists  who  control  this 
Railroad  Trust  are  also  the  men  who 
dictate  the  policies  of  and  control  the 
Steel  Trust,  the  Oil  Trust,  the  Copper 
Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  the  New  York 
City  Franchise  Aggregation,  and  many 
other  enterprises  of  the  same  kind,  great 
and  small.  .  .  .  The  great  Rockefeller 
alliances  in  the  railroad  and  industrial 
fields  are  supplemented  and  welded  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  through  the  New  York 
City  financial  interests  of  the  group. 
Their  banking  influence  is  of  very  great 
importance,  and  their  ramifications  are 
far-reaching  and  of  great  effectiveness. 
Thus,  the  Standard  Oil  chain  of  bank- 
ing institutions,  headed  by  the  great 
National  City  Bank,  with  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $40,000,000  and  deposits 
exceeding  $200,000,000,  includes  also 
the  Hanover  National  Bank  and  Second 
National  Bank,  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  the  Central  Realty  Bond  and 
Trust  Company,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
institutions.  Some  of  these  banks  (par- 
ticularly the  National  City)  have  strong 
dominating  influence    with  the   larger 
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banking  institutions  of  other  great  cities. 
The  Standard  interests  are  also  closely 
allied  with  the  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Equitable  and  the 
Mutual,  of  New  York." 

Never  before  has  the  concentration 
of  American  industrial  power  been  pre- 


sented so  vividly.  While  the  book  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sympa- 
thizer with  industrial  monopoly  and  an 
opponent  of  public  ownership,  the  efEect 
of  the  work  will  surely  be  to  stimulate 
the  popular  determination  to  bring  mo- 
nopoly of  every  sort  under  public  control. 


Books  of  the  Week 


This  report  of  current  literature  is  suppletittnted  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net." 


I  Natural  History  (The) :  A  Founda- 
'  Useful  Knowledge  of  the  Hifher  Aoi- 


Aladdin  &  Co.  By  Herbert  Quick.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^,  in.    337  pages. 

The  best  of  this  book  is  not  its  picture  of  a 
Western  "  boom  "  town,  good  as  that  is,  nor 
its  really  interesting  story,  but  the  portrait 
it  presents  of  the  chief  promoter,  a  rare, 
whimsical  genius  whom  the  author  makes  a 
very  live  and  enjoyable  companion,  so  long 
as  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  hira  con- 
tinues. 

American  I 
tion  of 

male  of  North  America.  Illustrated.  William 
T.  Homaday.  Charles  Scribner'sSons,  New  Vork. 
7xlOiu.    449  pages.    IJ.50,  net. 

Mr.  Homaday  is  a  practical  man  and  he 
has  written  a  practical  book.  He  holds  that 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  scientific 
zoology  used  in  colleges  and  high  schools 
and  the  nature  studies  written  for  young 
children.  This  book  is  meant  to  bridge  that 
gap.  Mr.  Hornaday  regrets  that  while  chil- 
dren naturally  love  animals  and  wish  to  know 
about  them,  ninety-five  per  cent.,  as  he 
estimates,  of  scholars  and  even  college  grad- 
uates "  enter  active  life  ignorant  even  of  the 
most  important  forms  of  the  wild  life  of  our 
own  country."  Not  to  repel  readers,  he  be- 
gins with  the  higher  animals — lions,  tigers, 
elephants,  whales,  and  so  on — and  leaves  the 
lower  forms  for  later  consideration.  There 
are  116  photographs  and  227  drawings,  all 
or  nearly  all  made  for  this  work.  The 
descriptions  are  clear  and  avoid  over-tech- 
nicality, while  they  are  accompanied  by 
readable  accounts  of  animal  traits  and  inci- 
dents of  wild  life.  It  is  refreshing  to  have 
a  book  that  is  thoroughly  dependable  as 
regards  fact  and  scientific  in  spirit,  yet 
written  with  liveliness  and  freshness  of 
manner. 

An  IsUnd  Garden.  By  Celia  Thnxter. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in.  126 
pages,    fl.25. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  inexpensive 
edition  of  this  altc^ether  delightful  out-of- 
doors  book.  Mrs.  Thaxter's  love  of  flowers 
and  birds  was  bom  of  intimate  knowledge, 
and  her  ingenious  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  was  original  and  interesting. 


Balkans  from  Within  (The).  By  Reginald 
Wyon.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  SHx9in.  475  pages.  >4,  net. 
Mr.  Wyon  sardonically  dedicates  his  book 
"to  the  ashes  of  the  Berlin  Convention, 
which  has  brought  so  much  raiserv  and 
suffering  to  brave  and  innocent  races."  He 
holds  that  war  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  that  when  it  breaks 
out  secret  treaties  affecting  the  situation 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  several  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  book  consists 
chiefly  of  articles  of  travel  and  personal 
adventure,  written  in  decidedly  readable 
style.  Many  of  these  sketches  have  ap- 
peared as  magazine  articles.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  information  of  a  first-hand  order 
here,  not  only  about  the  insurgent  provinces, 
but  also  about  Montenegro  and  Albania. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  (The  Mermaid 
.Series.)  Edited  by  J.  St.  I.oe  Strachey.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  In  2  vols.  4x7  in. 
f  I  per  vol. 

A  "thin  paper "  edition,  with  much  matter 
compressed  in  small  bulk.  The  type  is  clear 
but  too  often  shows  through  the  paper. 

Bridge  and  How  to  Play  It.  By  Archibald 
Dunn.  (Thirteenth  Edition.)  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York,    4x6  in.    109  pages.    40c.,  net. 

Browning  for  Beginners.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
Rain,    M.A.    The    Macmillan   Co.,    New   York. 

Sx7'/4in.    227  pages.    60c. 

Charles  Reade  as  I  Knew  Him.  By  John 
Coleman.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    6x9  in.    422  pages.    $3.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Contribution    to    the    Critique    of   Political 
Ecooomy  (A).    By  Karl  Marx.    Translated  from 
the  second  German  Edition.   By  N.I.  Stone.   The 
International  Library  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
5y4X8in.    314  pages. 
Two  most  interesting  fragments  of  the  writ- 
ings  of  the    great  German   Socialist    are 
embodied  in  the  present  translation,  both 
relating  to  the  projected  treatise  on  political 
economy    for  which    was   substituted    the 
"Capital."    The  first,  the  "Contribution," 
originally  appeared,  indeed,  as  the  initial 
installment  of  this  treatise,  and  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  an  elaboration  of  the  author's 
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views  on  money.  The  second  is  ttie  uniin- 
isl>ed  "  Introduction  to  the  Critique  of  Politi- 
cal Economy."  It  was  written  bv  Marx  in 
1857,  but  laid  aside,  and,  owingto  hfs  changed 

Slans,  was  never  published  by  him.  Karl 
lautsky,  his  literary  executor,  discovered  it 
among  his  papers  and  printed  it  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  Neue  Zeit"  last  year, 
whence  Mr.  Stone  has  translated  it.  Its 
value  is  impaired  by  its  disconnected  char- 
acter, and  by  the  many  illegibilities  in  the 
manuscript  which  Kautslnr  was  compelled 
to  replace  as  best  he  could,  but  it  is  useful 
as  indicating  the  Marxian  first  principles 
and  methods.  The  "  Contribution"  is  trans- 
lated from  Kautsky's  corrected  edition  of 
1897;  but  the  translator  has  retained  Marx's 
original  preface  with  its  formulation  of  his 
"Materialistic  Interpretation  of  History" 
theory,  and  his  brief  but  convincing  apolo- 
gia: "This  account  of  the  course  of  my 
studies  in  political  economy  is  simply  to 
prove  that  my  views,  whatever  one  may  think 
of  them,  and  no  matter  how  little  they  agree 
with  the  interested  prejudices  of  the  ruling 
classes,  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  con- 
scientious research."  The  peculiar  phrase- 
ology employed  by  Marx  in  the  "  Contribu- 
tion "  makes  the  translator's  task  unusually 
difficult,  but  Mr.  Stone  has  acquitted  himseU 
creditably,  rendering  the  original  with  lucid- 
ity yet  without  takmg  undue  liberties  with 
the  Marxian  terminology. 

Descartes,  Spinosa,  and  the  New  Philosophy. 
By  James  Iverach,  M.A.,  D.D.  (The  World's 
Epoch-Makers.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  5x7^  in.  245  pages.  «1.25. 
Coming  to  its  birth  in  the  Renaissance,  the 
New  Philosophy  discarded  medieeval  de- 
pendence on  cnurch  authority,  and  strove  to 
get  at  the  reality  of  things  in  nature  and  in 
man.  In  this  quest  Descartes  and  Spinoza 
were  torch-bearers.  They  are  well  coupled 
in  this  volume,  for  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  notions  of  Descartes  is  the 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Spinoza.  Apart  from  its  brief  bio- 
graphical outlines,  the  main  part  of  this  vol- 
ume is  given  to  exposition  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  and  Spinoza's  metaphysical 
ethics.  The  limits  of  the  volume  exclude 
most  of  Spinoza's  theological  and  political 
writings,  but  give  adequate  recognition  to 
the  merits  of  these  influential  thinkers. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846 :  A  Series 
of  AoDotated  Reprints  of  some  of  the  best  and 
rarest  contemporary  Volumee  of  Travel,  de- 
scriptive of  the  Aborlglaes  and  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  In  the  Middle  and  Par  Weet, 
durinc  the  Period  of  Barty  American  Settle- 
ment. Edited  by  Reuben  Gold  Thmites.  Vol. 
II.  John  Lonc's  lottrnal,  1768-1783.  The  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Co.,  Clevehnd,  Ohio.  6V«X9%  in.  329 
pages.    f4,  net,  per  voL 

ESendi  {The ) :  A  Romance  of  the  Soudan. 
By  Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse.  Illustrated, 
little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Sx7^in.  414  pages. 

Evolution  of  the  Soul  and  Other  Essays 
(The).  By  Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
A.  C.  Mc(;lure  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Sx7V%  in.  J44 
pages,    f  IJO,  net. 

The  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Hudson,  familiar 


to  readers  of  his  book  on  "The  Law  of  Psy- 
chic Phenomena"  and  other  volumes,  are 
here  restated  in  essays.  He  disbelieves  in 
all  alleged  communications  with  discaraate 
spirits,  but,  on  other  and  to  him  clearer  evi- 
dence, maintains  that  the  continued  existence 
of  the  real  self  after  separation  from  the 
body  is  demonstrable.  Sound  psychology 
and  philosophy  are  minp:led  with  lapses  in 
logn'c.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  his 
generalizations  from  the  incomplete  evidence 
on  the  subject  are  saner  than  most  of  those 
that  appear  in  print 

Field  Book  of  Vmd  Bifds  and  Their  Music. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.     Illustrated.     G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vorlc  4x7  in.  64  pages. 
As  a  delightful  aid  to  nature  study  this  is 
quite  the  equal  of  this  writer's  previous 
books.  Authoritative  but  not  too  technical, 
each  one  of  the  descriptive  notes  is  written 
in  Mr.  Mathews's  characteristic  and  charm- 
ing style,  and  contains  a  musical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bird's  song,  which,  through  the 
use  of  a  prefatory  "key,"  even  those  who 
do  not  read  music  will  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand. Each  species  is  represented  in  a 
colored  illustration  of  unusual  excellence. 

Flower-Time  in  the  Oberland.  By  Rev. 
H.D.  Rawnsley.  Illustrated.  lames  MacLchose 
&  Son,  Glasgow,  Scotland  5x7*4  in.  337  pages. 
A  charming  book  of  Maytime  travel  in  Swit- 
zerland, which  should  fulfill  its  scholarly  au- 
thor's hope  that  by  it,  as  he  was  by  Ruskin, 
others  may  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
pilgrimage  there  "  in  the  prime  of  the  year," 
rather  than  postpone  the  journey  to  tlie  usual 
season. 

From  Talk  to  Text.  By  Addison  Ballard, 
D.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in    190  pages.    >l,  net.    (Postage,  lOc.) 

Hero  Tales  Told  in  School.  By  James 
Baldwin.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5x7'^  in.    183  pages.    SOc.,net. 

The  author,  as  in  former  books  for  young 

people,  retells  fine  old  myths  and  legends 

simply  and  effectively. 

High  Noon.  By  Alice  Brown.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.  308pa8es  f  1.50. 

Historic    Highways    of   America.  Vol.    II. 

Pioneer  Roads  and  Experiences  of  Travelers. 

By   Archer   Butler    Hulbert.     Illustrated.     The 

Arthur  H.Clark  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  5x7^  in. 

201  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Hiatoty  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Cari- 
cature (The).  By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  and 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.  ^xlOin.  362  pages.  »2.50,  net. 
The  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
caricature  at  home  and  abroad  is  entertain- 
ingly told  in  this  well-built  volume,  interest 
in  which  is  appreciably  increased  by  its 
many  reproductions  of  early  and  late  nine- 
teenth-century cartoons,  the  countries  chiefly 
represented  being  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Maurice  and  Dr.  Cooper 
open  their  work  with  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive summary  of  early  political  carica- 
ture, paying,  as  is  to  be  expected,  especial 
attention  to  Hogarth, "  the  father  of  English 
caricature,"  whose  best  work,  however,  as 
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they  are  careful  to  point  out,  was  "done  on 
the  social  rather  than  the  political  side." 
Thence  they  pass  to  Gillray  and  Rowland- 
son,  the  famous  cartoonists oi  the  Napoleonic 
era ;  to  the  caricaturists  of  France ;  to 
Cruikshank  and  Leech,  and  to  caricature  in 
America,  where  "  it  was  not  until  the  first 
administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  a 
school  of  distinctly  American  political  cari- 
cature may  be  said  to  have  existed."  The 
work  is  happily  conceived  and  well  named, 
and  the  manner  of  its  execution  reflects 
credit  upon  its  authors. 

Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet.  By 
Sarat  Chandra  Das.  Editt:d  by  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
KockhilL  (New  Edition.)  E.  P.  Dtttton  &  Co., 
New  yorlt    »3.50. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Sarat 
Chandra  Das's  account  of  his  wanderings 
through  Tibet  in  1881-181i2,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessful dash  to  the  Forbidden  City  of  Lhasa, 
is  of  great  timely  interest.  It  is  significant 
also  as  a  commentary  upon  the  slow  advance 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  this  mysterious 
Central  Asian  country ;  for  although  more 
than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
pundit  braved  the  terrors  of  the  bleak  Hima- 
layan passes,  his  work  remains  a  standard 
authority.  The  rigid  policy  of  exclusiveness 
practiced  by  the  authorities,  combined  with 
the  barriers  placed  by  nature,  has  effectually 
prevented  any  systematic  exploration,  the 
most  notable  work  in  this  direction  having 
been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  who, 
however,  was  thwarted  in  his  determined 
effort  to  reach  the  "Sacred  City."  Sarat 
Chandra,  of  course,  had  a  great  advantage 
over  Europeans,  but  even  he  found  it  con- 
venient not  to  prolong  his  sojourn  in  Lhasa. 
He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  securing  an 
audience  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  then  a  child 
of  seven,  and  of  this  he  writes  entertainingly, 
as  he  does  of  all  he  saw  and  did  while  tour- 
ing the  country.  The  reader  will  here  find 
a  curious  but  useful  medley  of  information 
concerning  the  topography,  town  and  country 
life,  lamaseries,  people,  legends,  and  customs 
of  Tibet,  the  value  of  the  work  beinp;  appre- 
ciably increased  by  the  copious  and  mstruct- 
ive  annotations  of  Mr.  Rockhill,  himself  a 
Tibetan  explorer. 

Kindly  Light.  By  Florence  Morse  Kings- 
ley.  Illustrated.  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.   4^x6  in.    107  pages.    SOc 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  C.  B.  Lucas.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
NewVorL  4x6%ui.  849pa8e^  »IJ5,  net. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Caxton  Series  of 
thin-paper  volumes,  printed  from  large,  clear 
type  on  very  thin,  opaque  paper.  Each 
volume  contains  a  photogravure  frontispiece 

Srinted  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  is  bound  in 
exible  leather. 

Mark  Huina:  His  Book.  First  Edition. 
Introduction  byjoe  Mitchell  Chappie.  The  Chap- 
pie Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  Sx7>i  in.  114  pages.  $1. 

Mendelssohn.  By  Vernon  Blackburn.  (Bell's 
Miniature  Series  of  Musicians.)  The  Macniillan 
Co.,  New  York.    4x6%  In.    54  pages.    »1. 

An  excellent  little  biography,  illustrated  with 


portrait  and  autograph  score,  to  which  is 
added  an  enumeration  of  the  musician's 
principal  compositions  and  a  sujggestive  list 
of  books  on  NIendelssohn  and  his  works. 

Manual  of  Fever  Nursing  (A).  By  Reynold 
Webb  Wilcox,  M.U.,LL.D.  Illustrated.  P.  BU- 
kiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7^  in.  2% 
pages. 

Modern  Arms  and  a  Feudal  Throne.  By 
T.  Milner  Harrison.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7Hia.    376  pages.    >1J0. 

Napoleon.  (Great  Captains  Series.)  A  His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  War,  bom  the  Beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  tbe  End  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  with  a  Detailed  Account  ortbe 
Wan  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Theodore 
Ayrault  Dodge.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.  In  4  vols.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  6x9 
in.    $4,  net,  per  vol 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

New  Hampshire :  An  Epitome  of  Popular 
Oovernment.  (American  Commonwealths  Series.) 
By  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.  4Hx7V4in.  354  pages.  »I.IO,  net 
This  is  not  so  much  a  detaUed  and  rounded 
history  of  New  Hampshire  as  a  study  of  the 
evolution  of  self-government  in  the  defeats 
and  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  early  colonists 
and  their  descendants  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Mr. 
Sanborn  here  and  there  gives  us  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  religious,  social,  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  of  the  later 
inhabitants  of  the  Granite  State,  or,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  it,  the  American  Switzerland, 
but  in  the  main  his  is  a  "state  paper  "his- 
tory, finding  its  culmination  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  As  such  it  is  of  undoubted 
value,  embodying  the  fruits  of  the  researches 
of  such  investigators  as  Fanner,  Jenness, 
Tuttle,  and  Toppan.  Mr.  Sanborn,  too,  has 
a  decided  advantage  over  Belknap,  the  best- 
known  historian  of  early  New  Hampshire, 
who,  altogether  apart  from  his  Puritan  prej- 
udices, was  .handicapped  by  inability  to 
obtain  access  to  the  important  documents  in 
the  English  archives  since  opened  to  stu- 
dents. From  these  the  venerable  survivor 
of  the  "  Concord  group "  has  drawn  freely 
but  discriminatingly,  and  the  result  is  a  por- 
trayal, which  may  be  accepted  as  authorita- 
tive, of  the  disputes  and  conflicts  between 
the  colonists  and  the  various  claimants  to 
the  Mason  patents,  their  Puritan  neighbors 
and  whilom  rulers  in  Massachusetts,  and 
their  royal  governors.  With  this  varying 
contest  and  the  development  of  freedom 
which  it  involved  the  greater  part  of  the  vol- 
ume is  concerned.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  the  history  of  the  State  subsequent  to 
the  Revolution  with  the  same  thoroughness. 
The  anti-slavery  contest  preceding  the  Civil 
War  is.  however,  treated  with  some  detail, 
the  autnor  incidentally  advancing  the  claim 
that  the  coalition  of  1846  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Hale  and  Cilley  to  the  United 
States  Senate  "  was  the  real  be^nning  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  Nation."  Mr. 
Sanborn  closes  with  a  rapid  survey  of  pres- 
ent conditions  in  New  Hampshire,  noting 
downward  tendencies  but  finding  reason,  on 
the  whole,  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
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future.  A  prominent  feature  of  his  worlc  is 
a  series  of  vivid  and  intimate  pen-pictures  of 
such  notable  New  Hampshire  figures  as  Ran- 
dolph, the  WentworthSjthe  Langdons,  Stark, 
Sullivan,  Weare,  Hale,  Plumer,  Webster, 
and  Pierce. 

Night  with  Alessandro  (A).  By  Treadwell 
Cleveland,  Jr.  Henry  HoH  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7>;im.  188  pages.  tU5. 
Perfidy,  poison,  prison,  the  rack,  and  the 
dagger — all  the  accom{)animents  of  courtly 
living  in  Italy  at  the  time  represented  are 
here.  But  there  is  lacking  from  this  narra- 
tive of  a  French  spv's  adventurous  night 
in  Florence  the  something  that  occasionally 
carries  conviction  of  reality  in  the  chronicles 
of  even  equally  conventioniiiil  representatives 
of  the  familiar  type  of  middle-century  ad- 
venture. 

North  Star  (The).    By  M.  E.  Henry-Ruffin. 

Illustrated.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     5x8 

in.  356  pages,  f  IJO. 
A  tale  of  Norse  scald  and  viking,  dominated 
by  the  heroic  figure  of  King  Olai  Tryggeves- 
son,  whose  influence  in  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  disestablishment  of  the 
pagan  faith  of  Odin  and  Thor  is  a  matter  of 
Norwegian  history. 

Panchronicon  (The).  By  Harold  Steele 
Hackaye.  Charles  Scriboers  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    350  pages.    #1J0. 

This  is  an  irresistibly  funny  book,  hardly 
surpassed  by  Stockton's  happiest  conceits. 
*'  The  Panchronicon  "  is  a  wonderful  Yankee 
invention,  a  machine  for  aerial  navigation 
by  means  of  which,  with  proper  adjustment 
and  manipulation,  the  operator  and  his 
friends  are  able  to  fly  westward  through 
space,  "cuttin'  the  meridians"  at  the  Pole 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  revolutions  to  place 
them  all  back  in  time  as  many  years  as  may 
be  desired.  They  choose  to  alight  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  :  to  hear  her 
addressed  as  "  Miss  Tudor"  by  one  of  the 
voyagers,  an  elderly  spinster  from  Peltryville, 
New  Hampshire,  is  worth  something  to  the 
reader  insearch  of  a  smile.  Othersituations 
can  be  imagined,  mirth-compelling  all,  ex- 
cept perhaps  to  those  unfortunates  whose 
sense  of  humor  is  rudimentary  or  entirely 
deficient. 

Panorama  of  Steep  (The).  By  Nina  Picton. 
Illustrated.  The  Philosophic  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7>4in.    160  pages,    fl. 

Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea  (Pioneer  His- 
tory Stories.)  Books  I.,  II..  and  III.  Illustrated. 
By  Charles  A.  McMurry,  PhS).  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.   S'4x7^4in. 

Poems  that  Every  Child  Should  Know :  A 
Selection  of  the  Best  Poems  of  all  Times  for 
Young  People.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7Viin.  355  pages. 
90c,  net. 

We  could  have  spared  the  poem  about  Ste- 
venson for  one  other  by  him.  He,  the 
child's  gardener,  stands  lone  in  this  conser- 
vatory. The  compiler  is  enthusiastic.  Her 
notes  are  not  always  careful.  We  doubt, 
for  instance,  whether  "ineffable  touches" 
«v«r  "illumine"  anything.    Boys  and  girls, 


however,  will  probably  find  her  enthusiasm 
contagious ;  if  so,  she  will  have  done  a  real 
service.  The  familiar  lines  about  the  Assjrr- 
ian  "like  a  wolf  in  the  fold,"  "the  lowing 
herd,"  and  "the  house  where  I  was  born," 
are  all  here ;  so  are  Casablanca,  Lord  UUin, 
Joris,  Barbara  Frietchie,  Father  William, 
and  the  Pied  Piper.  But  there  are  also 
other  less  expected  and  equally  welcome 
selections,  such  as  George  Eliot's  "Choir 
Invisible,"  Elizabeth  Barrett  BrowniiK's 
"  Great  God  Pan,"  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
"  The  Lye."    The  volume  is  well  garbed. 

Port  Argent.  By  Arthur  Colton.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  340  pages,  t  l.S6. 
An  overemphasized  treatment  of  problems 
of  political  corruption,  class  hatred,  and 
sociological  difficulties.  As  fiction,  the  book 
fails  to  make  an  impression  of  reality.  Mr. 
Colton's  short  stories  have  often  been  clever 
and  strong.    His  novel  is  less  attractive. 

Reciter's  Treasury  of  Verae  (The).  Serious 
and  Humorous.    Compiled  and  Edited  by  Ernest 
Pertwee.  E.  P.Dutton&Co.,NewYork.  5Hx8^ 
in.    778  pages,    f  1.50,  net. 
A    commendable    English    compilation   of 
poems  suited  for  declamation  or  reading 
aloud,  prefaced  by  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
speaking.    There  are  scores  of  "  old  favor- 
ites," but  also  some  capital "  pieces  "  not,  we 
think,  known   to   many  American  school- 
children. 

Refuse  Disposal  and  Power  Production.    By 

W.  Franas  Goodrich.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5%x8'a  in.  386  pages.  J;5,net. 
Municipal  authorities  harassed  by  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  town  refuse  will  here  find 
a  valuable  fund  of  suggestion  and  informa- 
tion compiled  by  one  who  has  devoted  years 
of  study  to  this  really  difficult  subject.  Al- 
though Mr.  Goodrich's  work  is  chiefly  con- 
cemeid  with  the  methods  employed  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  of  prime  importance  to  American 
readers,  since,  according  to  evidence  gath- 
ered by  competent  engineers,  we,  in  common 
with  Continental  Europe,  have  much  to  learn 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  sani- 
tary and  economical  disposal  of  refuse.  Mr. 
Goodrich  is  an  unyielding  advocate  of  cre- 
mation as  the  only  safe  course  to  adopt. 
He  has  elsewhere  given  his  views  at  length, 
and  here,  after  a  brief  recapitulation,  in  the 
light  of  later  information,  of  the  objections 
to  "  tipping" and  reduction  works,  confines 
himself  largely  to  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  various  methods  of  cremation  by  "  de- 
structors "  of  forced  draught  and  hign  tem- 
perature, which  not  only  reduce  the  refuse 
to  a  vitreous  and  profitable  "  clinker,"  but 
utilize  the  heated  gases  to  supply  power  for 
electrical,  water^  or  other  works.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  exhaustive.  Not  only 
does  he  explain  the  workings  of  the  different 
types  of  "destructors"  in  use  in  England 
and  other  countries,  but  he  submits  statisti- 
cal tables  to  show  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
operation,  etc.,  and  the  profits  that  have 
actually  been  derived  by  different  munici- 
palities. In  Liverpool,  for  instance,  power 
is  daily  produced  for  traction  purposes  from 
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three  hundred  tons  of  refuse.  The  "  clinker," 
too,  is  found  useful  in  various  ways — in  the 
formation  of  bacteria  beds  for  the  filtration 
of  sewage,  in  mortar-making,  and  in  the 
making  of  bricks  and  paving-stones.  The 
authors  statements  and  statistics  are  as- 
suredly deserving  of  careful  study. 

Roof  and  Meadow.  By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
Illustrated.  The  Century  Co..  New  York.  5x8 
in.    281  pages,    f l.SO,  net.    (Postage,  14c) 

The  author's  observations  of  bird  and  animal 
life  in  town  and  country  are  recorded  here 
in  a  series  of  charming  sketches.  The  illus- 
trations of  Bruce  Horsfall  in  the  form  of 
appropriate  chapter  headings  are  happy 
illuminations  of  Mr.  Sharp's  text. 

Roosevelt  Book  (The) :  Selections  from  the 
Wrltinj[«  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Robert  Bridses.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork.  5x7'/^  in.  Iii9pages. 
50c.,  net 
The  announced  purpose  of  this  compilation 
from  President  Roosevelt's  writings  is  "  to 
give  to  young  Americans  the  President's 
views  on  the  larger  aspects  of  history  and 
citizenship."  It  fulfills  its  purpose  aamira- 
bly.  The  selections,  judiciously  made  and 
covering  a  wide  range  of  themes,  are  quick 
with  the  vigor,  sincerity,  and  patriotism  in- 
herent in  meir  writer,  and  assuredly  make 
for  the  cultivation  of  good  citizenship,  hon- 
esty, and  manliness.  They  ring  true  and 
must  leave  an  impress  for  good  on  the  mind 
of  the  youthful  reader.  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
in  the  fervid  tribute  to  the  President  with 
which  the  volume  opens,  states  the  case  well 
when  he  says  of  these  extracts :  "  The  young 
American  who  reads  them  will  not  only  be 
interested  in  them,  but  will  be  inspirited  by 
them  and  touched  with  admiration  for  the 
pioneers  and  heroes  of  our  country,  and  wilt 
earnestly  believe  in  its  people  and  its  des- 
tiny." 

Russian  Affairs.  By  Geoffrey  Drage.  Il- 
lustrated. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9 
in.    738  pages.    |6,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Slav  Invasion  and  the  Mine  Workers  (The) : 
A  Study  in  Immigration.  By  Frank  Julian 
Warne,  Ph.D.  The  1.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.   4',ix7  in.    211  pages,    fl.net. 

A  brief  but  detailed  statistical  study  of  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of  the  so^alled 
"Slav  Invasion"  of  the  past  two  decades, 
the  volume  being  an  elaboration  of  the  facts 
first  presented  by  Dr.  Warne  in  The  Outlook 
of  August  30,  1902,  and  later  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Philsidelphia  "  Public  Ledger." 
The  author's  endeavor  is  to  show  that  the 
incursion  of  workmen  from  southeastern 
Europe  has  resulted  in  a  conflict  between 
them  and  the  English-speaking  mine  workers 
for  industrial  supremacy,  and  that  this  su-ug- 
^le  is  forcing  the  latter  not  only  out  of  the 
mdustry  but  out  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  the  strikes  of  1900  and  1902  were 
"mere surface  indications  of  the  widespread 
industrial  unrest  which  naturally  accom- 
panies this  struggle ;"  and  that,  in  view  of 


the  tendency  of  the  English-speaking  miners 
to  leave  the  region,  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  American  element  in  the 
coal  fields  to  assimilate  the  foreigners  has 
arisen.  Dr.  Warne  reinforces  the  results  of 
his  personal  investigations  with  figives  ob- 
tained from  i^vemmental  records,  and  has 
no  difficulty  in  proving  the  increase  of  the 
"  Slav  '*  and  the  decrease  of  the  "  Anglo- 
Teutonic  "  elements  in  the  mining  districts. 
His  study  of  the  characteristics  and  qualities 
of  the  "Slavs"  is  marked  by  an  evident 
desire  to  be  impartial ;  and  if  tne  writer  lays 
stress  upon  their  defects,  he  is  in  no  wise 
sparing  of  the  English-speaking  members  of 
the  community  who,  from  greed  or  prejudice, 
have  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  for- 
eigner ignorant  of  American  institutions 
and  ideals.  The  solution  of  the  problems 
of  assimilation  he  finds  to  lie  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  Mine  Woricers  of 
America,  to  which  organization  he  pays  a 
warm  tribute  for  the  work  it  is  doing  in 
"socializing  the  heterogeneous  mass,"  and 
in  lifting  the  newcomers  to  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  American  life.  "  Whatever  nation- 
ality is  to  dominate  the  industry,"  he  rightly 
observes,  "  a  standard  of  living  conformable 
to  American  conditions  should  be  enforced 
upon  the  workers  as  well  as  upon  capital. 
This,"  he  believes,  "  is  possible  under  pres- 
ent conditions  only  through  such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America."  Another  factor  rendering  useful 
service  in  the  work  of  assimilation  is  the 
public-school  system,  but  the  influence  of 
the  schools  is  necessarily  limited.  On  the 
whole.  Dr.  Warne,  while  insisting  that  the 
present  situation  constitutes  an  actual  men- 
ace to  American  institutions,  and  inclining 
strongly  to  further  r^ulation  of  immigra- 
tion, talces  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future. 
His  work  concludes  with  a  well-stated  sur- 
vey of  the  great  strike  of  two  years  ^o. 

Statesman's  Year  Book  for  the  Year  1904 

(Tht) .    Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D^  Assisted 
by  I.  P.  A.  Renwick,    M.A.,  LL.B.    Forty-tirst 
Annual  Publication.    (Revised  after  Official  Re- 
turns.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.   4^x7 
in.    1,J98  pages.    $3. 
No  more  useful  reference  book  is  in  exist- 
ence.   As  a  compilation  of  statistics  of  all 
facts  relating  to   the   governments,  areas, 
populations,  finances,  and  industries  of  the 
world,  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  is  a 
marvel  of  completeness  and  accuracy.    Pan- 
ama for  the  first  time  appears  as  a  country. 

Sons  o*  Cormac  (The^,  An'  Tales  of  Other 
Men's  Sons.  By  Aldis  Dunbar.  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8in.  239  pages.  »1.50. 
A  dozen  stories  of  Irish  folk-lore  and  ro- 
mance, with  a  pleasing  little  parenthetical 
introduction  and  interludes  "by  way  of 
pretended  expostulation  with  the  children 
always  begsing  for  "just  one  more  "from 
the  old  gardener  who  tells  them  these  "  tales 
o'  heroes  in  times  past" 

Steps    of   Honor   (The).      By  Basil   King. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.  286  pages. 

An  interesting  novel  of  the  analytical  school, 
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abounding  in  humor  and  a  delicate  satire  as 
unusual  in  this  order  of  fiction  as  is  the 
author's  choice  of  a  hero  in  Anthony  Muir, 
a  young  college  instructor  suspected  of  lit- 
erary larceny,  convicted  and  dishonored. 
Other  notable  achievements  in  chafacter- 
study  are  his  fiancee,  Agatha  Royal,  and  her 
guardian,  the  old  Harvard  professor,  and 
there  are  still  others. 

Sunshine  Thoughts  for  Oloomy.  Hours.  By 
Geoixe  H.  Chance,  D.D.S.,  M.D.  J.  K.  GUI  Co., 
Portland,  Oregon.    5x6>4in.    IU5  pages.    $1. 

Tangledom :  A  Volume  of  Charades,  Piob- 
lems,  Riddles,  and  TninafornuitioDi.  By 
Charles  KolUn  Ballard.  With  Appendix.  De 
Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Boston.   4V«x7iii.   llOpages. 

Teaching  of  the  Oospel  of  John  (The).  By 
I.  Ritchie  Smith.  The  FleiSng  H.  Revell  Co~ 
NewVork.   5x8'^  in.   106  pages.    $130,  tmt. 

Dr.  Smith  writes  lucidly  and  in  the  interest 
especially  of  thoughtful  laymen.  It  is  the 
distinctively  theological  teaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel that  he  is  concerned  with.  His  stand- 
point is  that  of  a  close  adherent  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  whose  teaching  he 
finds  at  every  point  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Gospel.  That  his  exposition  is  sometimes 
pressed  very  far  appears  from  his  finding  in 
the  words,  "the  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was  "  (xvii.,  5),  an  in- 
timation that  Jesus  created  the  world.  And 
it  must  be  pronounced  a  more  sanguine 
judgment  than  the  facts  warrant,  however 
much  it  jumps  with  one's  wish,  to  pronounce 
the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  "  one 
of  the  assured  results  of  Biblical  criticism." 

Theory  of  Human  Progression  and  Natural 
Probability  of  a  Reign  of  Justice.  By  Patricic 
Edward  Dove.  Edited  by  Alexander  Harvey. 
Twentieth  Century  Press,  New  York.  5x7'A  in. 
4i2pages.    »1. 

Thomas  Deklcer.  (The  Mermaid  Series.) 
Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    4x7  in.    47J  pages,    fl. 

This  series  of  old  dramatists  is  put  into  neat 
and  attractive  litde  voluines  of  the  "thin 
paper"  style,  and  each  author's  place  in 
literature  is  discussed  and  his  work  anno- 
tated by  a  competent  editor. 

Tolstoy  the  Man.    By  Edward  Stetner.  The 

Outlook  Company,  New  York,  f  I.SO,  net 
Dr.  Steiner's  book  about  Tolstoy  is  the 
fruit  of  a  close-range  study  of  the  great 
Russian  writer^  philosopher,  and  teacher. 
In  its  preparation  he  renewed  an  intimacy 
begun  twenty  years  ago,  wlien  he  was  one  of 
a  party  of  enthusiastic  students  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  from  a  German  college  to  Moscow 
in  order  to  "  see  and  hear  the  man  who  had 
saved  them  from  losing  a  precious  posses- 
sion, and  who  had  given  to  them  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  life  and  of  the  Lifegiver."  In 
these  pages  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the 
ardent  worshiper  at  the  shrine,  but  it  is 
equally  easy  to  see  that  his  is  not  blind  hero- 
worship.  To  Dr.  Steiner  Tolstoy's  crowning 
glory  is  that,  after  a  long  and  toilsome  strug- 
gle with  the  flesh,  the  spirit  has  conquered. 
In  the  endeavor  to  give  an  adequate  inter- 
pretation of  Tolstoy  the  man,  Dr.  Steiner  has 


not  hesitated  to  reveal  the  scars  of  the  long 
dead  past,  of  the  years  when  heredity  and 
environment  provoked  the  downward  tend- 
encies against  which  conscience  so  often 
fought  in  vain.  With  Tolstoy,  however,  it 
was  not  so  much  the  case  of  the  sinner  re- 
penting as  that  of  the  true  man  come  into  his 
own  after  much  travail.  This  view  Dr.  Steiner 
fortifies  by  evidence  from  the  life  and  from 
the  works.  That  Tolstoy  was  early  swayed 
by  high  motives  is  declared  with  unmistak- 
able emphasis,  and  there  is  much  that  is 
pathetic  in  the  picture  of  the  first  great  fail- 
ure in  his  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasants — a  failure  due,  in-tbe 
ultimate  analysis,  to  the  suspicion  and  im- 
passiveness  of  those  for  whom  he  labored. 
Even  now.  Dr.  Steiner  writes,  the  peasants 
"  do  not  care  to  be  disturbed."  The  failure 
was  followed  by  a  not  imnatural  reaction, 
out  of  which  Tolstoy  emerged  chastened  and 
with  a  firmer  resolve  to  help  his  fellow-men. 
"  He  is  not  the  Christ,"  exclaims  Dr.  Steiner, 
"  but  he  is  a  John  the  Baptist."  From  the 
depths  of  Tolstoy's  soul  there  came  indeed 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  man 
and  tlte  message  have,  in  this  author's  opin- 
ion, been  grievously  misunderstood ;  and, 
never  an  apologist  for,  he  is  always  the  eager 
champion  of,  tlie  apostle  of  the  gospel  of 
simplicity  and  the  gospel  of  non-resistance. 

Tragedy  of  Hamlet  (The).  Edited  for  the 
Use  of  Students  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7V4  in.    J39  pages. 

Vanished  Empire  (The):  A  Tale  of  the 
Mound  Builders.  By  Waldo  H.  Dunn.  The 
Robert  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati.  5^x8  in.  ISO 
pages.   $IJ0. 

Women's  Ways  of   Earning  Money.    By 

Cynthia   Westover    AMea.     lUustrated.     A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.   4>4x7  in.    $1,  net. 

Mrs.  Alden  proves  herself  to  be  an  expert 
upon  the 'Subject  chosen  for  this  volume  in 
the  Woman's  Home  Library.  Believing 
that  every  woman  not  an  invalid  can  earn 
her  own  living  if  she  wants  to,  the  author 
proceeds  upon  the  most  practical  plan  to 
prove  her  assertion.  One  of  the  sad  experi- 
ences in  life  is  to  meet  the  women,  untrained 
and  in  need,  who  are  forced  to  support 
themselv^  and,  in  their  own  pathetic  phrase, 
are  "  willing  to  do  anything."  That  sort  of 
"  anything"  is  rarely  marketable.  However, 
to  |ust  this  class,  as  well  as  to  ^'rls  who 
desire  a  thorough  business  training,  Mrs. 
Alden  directs  her  encouraging  advice.  All 
sorts  of  work  are  clearly  described — really 
womanly  work;  the  drawbacks  are  not  ig- 
nored :  and,  best  of  all,  thoroughnes.s  in  the 
least  detail  is  emphasized  as  a  positive  es- 
sential. Anecdotes  and  incidents  point  the 
morals,  which  are  those  of  sound  common 
sense  and  business  sagacity.  From  wide 
experience  and  keen,  observant  sympathy. 
Mrs.  Alden  is  able  to  stretch  out  a  helpful 
hand  to  workers  and  would-be  workers. 

Working  with  the  People.  By  Charles 
Spracue  Smith.  The  ^ .  Wesseis  Co.,  New  York. 
4'/ix7  in.    161  pages.    50c.,  net. 

To  quote  the  author's  words:  this  book  "is 
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the  story  of  the  aDplication  of  theory  to  life. 
Faith  in  unity  ana  brotherhood  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  made  possible  the 
-  establishment  of  a  school  of  social  science 
where  all  social  faiths  could  meet  and  reason 
together,  ordered  education  on  the  basis  that 
the  life-record  of  every  race  is  part  of  the  uni- 
versal human  record,  founded  a  forum,  organ- 
ized a  church,  built  up  a  self-governing,  self- 


supporting  club,  and  in  no  instance  followed 
precedents."  At  the  head  of  the  People's 
Institute  in  New  York  we  are  confident  that 
Mr.  Smith  counts  for  much  more  than  he  or 
any  man  could  have  counted  in  his  profes- 
sorship in  Columbia  University.  The  story 
of  the  Institute  as  here  related  is  quickening 
to  the  social  spirit,  and  deserves  to  be  widely 
and  though  tfiuly  read. 


Correspondence 


Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook.,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
Personal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 

"A  Wife's   Problem" 

The  editorial  entitled  "A  Wife's  Problem,"  in  The  Outlook  for  April  30,  has  called  forth 
many  letters,  mainly  in  protest.  As  is  evident  from  at  least  one  of  the  letters  from  which 
we  here  quote,  the  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  case  is  a  difference  in  understand- 
ing of  facts,  not  a  difference  of  ethical  standards — a  difference  not  as  to  curative  principles, 
but  as  to  diagnosis.  That  one  of  Saxe  Holm's  stories,  "  How  One  Woman  Kept  Her 
Husband,"  which  one  of  our  correspondents  here  mentions,  is  worth  reading  or  re-reading 
by  any  one  who  has  been  interested  in  this  problem.  The  tale  illustrates  in  graphic  form 
the  way  in  which  such  cases  can  most  sanely  and  surely  be  saved  from  ending  in  tragedy. 
This  story  may  be  said  to  be  a  woman's  advice  to  a  wife.  Editorial  comment  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  in  another  column. — The  Editors. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  read  "A  Wife's  Problem"  and 
your  comments  with,  I  must  say,  very  much 
of  indignation. 

She  deserved  what  she  came  for,  a  word 
of  sympathy,  and  not  to  be  met  upon  wholly 
erroneous  grounds.  Your  first  words  show 
that  you  have  mistaken  the  case  entirely. 
I  have  read  her  letter  over  twice  and  cannot 
find  that  there  was  any  difficulty  between 
her  and  her  husband.  When  trouble  arises, 
it  is  not  true  that  there  is  always  fault  on 
both  sides. 

When  two  people  make  a  marriage  con- 
tract, they  agree  to  be  true  to  each  other 
"  till  death  do  us  part."  It  is  not  wrong  for 
a  husband  or  a  wife  to  find  interest  and 
attraction  in  other  people  of  both  sexes,  but 
it  is  wrong  for  them  not  to  resist  the  very 
beginning  of  a  feeling  of  undue  affection. 
In  the  case  under  consideration  it  seems  as  if 
almost  any  one  would  admit  that  it  was  the 
husband  who  did  the  wrong ;  but  although 
printing  the  article  so  conspicuously  that 
thousands  of  husbands  will  read  it,  you  have 
not  a  word  of  fault  to  find  with  him  or 
advice  to  give  bim,  thus  strengthening  every 
wrong-doer  in  their  wrong-doing.  Instead, 
you  call  her  "  morbid  and  jealous."  You 
surely  do  not  do  this  by  any  right  of  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  Justice. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Having  read  m  The  Outlook  some  edi- 
torial comments  on  a  letter  published  with 
this  title  "A  Wife's  Problem,"  1  am  im- 


I>elled  to  express  my  opinion  of  these  sen- 
timents, and  to  enter  a  woman's  protest 
against  them,  trusting  to  vour  courtesy  and 
broad-mindedness  to  pardon  if  I  contravene 
your  opinion.  Here  the  wife  is  not  left  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  conditions,  for  her  hus- 
band bears  testimony  of  himself. 

Your  correspondent  is  so  sorely  tried  that 
she  is  at  her  wits'  end,  and  nature  will  assert 
itself  with  a  woman  whose  whole  life  is 
bound  up  in  the  one  she  has  chosen  out  of 
all  the  world.  In  marriage^  as  I  conceive  of 
it,  each  should  hold  the  other  in  honor  and 
esteem,  next  to  their  God.  To  my  mind 
"  jealousy  "  is  a  keen  and  pure  sentiment,  far 
removed  from  suspicion. 

This  husband  freelv  confesses  that  his 
"  love "  has  wanderea  to  another  woman, 
and  that  though  "  he  has  tried  to  banish  that 
love  from  his  heart,  it  still  claims  a  place 
there  " !  If,  then,  either  may  wander  to  find 
happiness  or  "interest  and  attraction"  in 
some  other  love,  why  limit  the  freedom? 
Why  not  have  as  many  substitutes  as  the 
complex  nature  calls  for?  Who  shall  draw 
the  line  ?  Were  I  the  wife  in  this  case,  I 
would  set  the  man  free  to  follow  his  fancies, 
and,  if  I  must,  would  crush  my  own  heart 
rather  than  accept  such  lukewarm  love  as  he 
could  spare  for  me. 

As  1  read  your  article,  the  main  "  advice  ** 
I  find  in  response  to  the  letter  is,  to  '^pre- 
tend if  needful  to  some  gladness  she  does 
not  feel,  rather  than  to  impose  on  him  the 
gloom  of  a  morbid  sorrow."  Is  it  a  "  mor- 
bid sorrow"  to  grieve  at  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band's love,  and  that  because  he  has  given 
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it  to  another?  Is  a  man  to  be  treated  like  a 
spoiled  child,  to  be  coaxed  back  to  his  duty, 
and  what  should  be  his  choice,  by  such  a 
course,  untruly  professing  what  does  not 
exist?  MRS.  I.  S.  McC. 

7>  ti€  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Three  of  your  constant  readers  desire  to 
protest  against  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
standard  6f  your  paper,  hitherto  so  gener- 
ally fair  and  impartial  in  its  dealings  with 
vexMl  questions,  bv  the  expressions  of  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  reply  to  the 
"  Wife"  who  made  the  mistake  to  ask  your 
advice  and  comfort  in  her  heartache,  in  your 
issue  of  April  30. 

While  many  things  you  say  are  true,  and 
doubtless  intended  as  a  neeoMl  tonic,  are 
you  not  advising  the  unattainable  when  you 
urge  this  angelic  "  cheerfulness  "  and  "  ten- 
derness "  towards  the  husband  who  candidly 
admits  that  the  "intimacy  with  the  other 
woman  has  extended  to  declarations  of 
mutual  love,"  even  though  he  miight  be 
"entirely  innocent  beyond  that"?  Would 
you  be  "cheerful"  and  "tender"  to  your 
wife,  should  she  admit  to  you  that  she 
"loved another  man"?  Would  not " despair 
overwhelm  you  "  ?  or  would  you  leave  her, 
and  perhaps  sue  the  man  for  alienating  her 
affections  ?  The  Bible  tells  us  that  immo- 
rality is  a  crime,  even  though  it  have  not 
gone  to  the  extreme.  Why  tacitly  condone 
a  Platonic  friendship  between  married  peo- 

§le,  which  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  produces 
isastroas  results?  As  you  say,  you  are 
"  not  advising  the  husband,  because  he  has 
not  asked  your  opinion,"  but,  should  he  read 
your  article,  would  not  its  general  tone,  its 
accusation  of  "jealousy"  and  "morbidness," 
prove  a  balm  to  his  conscience,  and  send 
nim  awav  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  not, 
after  all,  been  so  bad  as  his  wife  thinks  him? 
The  world  would  be  far  better  if  men  would 
set  their  faces  against  lapses  of  morality  ;'» 
man  as  well  as  in  women  1  Better  things 
are  to  be  expected  of  your  Outlook.  The 
three  who  protest  are  not  "hysterical  wo- 
men," likely  to  be  "jealous  "  and  "  morbid," 
but  one  is  a  man  beyond  middle  life,  another 
a  single  woman  of  mature  years  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  third  a  gray-haired  grand- 
mother, not  grown  so  indifferent  to  her  hus- 
band as  to  b«  willing  to  share  his  affections 
with  another  woman ! 

Subscriber  op  Many  Years. 
Waihington,  D.  C. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  ; 

In  your  number  for  to-day  I  have  just  read 
the  letter  "  A  Wife's  Problem  "  and  your 
answer. 

Evidently  the  poor  lady  does  not  know 
how  common  a  case  she  is  stating.  As  com- 
mon as  human  nature,  and  as  old  as  man. 

Your  advice  is  good,  but  will  probably 
subject  you  to  some  criticism  in  numerous 
quarters. 

There  is  a  sentence  that  comes  to  me 
from  a  book  read  long  ago — "  There  is  no 


torture  like  that  which  a  jealous  woman 
suffers,  except  that  which  she  inflicts." 

That  is  from  "Saxe  Holm's  Stories"— 
published  thirty  or  more  years  ^o — and  it  is 
from  the  story  called  "How  One  Woman 
Kept  Her  Husband." 

If  this  wife  can  find  that  book  and  read 
that  story,  she  will  find  more  points  in  it  to 
meet  her  case  than  in  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  or  known. 

It  is  a  book  for  all  married  people  to  keep 
in  the  house. 

My  answer  to  her  question  would  be  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  man  to  love  more 
than  one  woman  at  the  same  time ;  and  for 
a  woman — some  women — to  love  more  than 
one  man  at  the  same  time.  Loves  are  differ- 
ent, as  different  as  the  individuals  who  call 
out  the  feeling. 

But  let  her  read  the  book.  And  let  her 
remember  that  the  same  elasticity  of  temper- 
ament— if  I  may  so  call  it — which  led  him 
into  the  other  woman's  vineyard  will  also 
keep  him  in  hers — if  she  be  wise. 

Response. 

Lakewwd,  New  Jeney. 


The  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  editorial  notice  in  your  issue  of  May  7 
commending  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers  is  in  the  main  most  appreciative 
and  just,  and  expresses  the  same  cordial  in- 
terest in  this  novel  undertaking  which  is  felt 
at  Harvard  University.  It  is  perhaps  preina- 
ture  to  describe  the  new  school  as  "  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  Law  School  and  the  Medical 
School ;"  but  it  is  certainly  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  University  of  anew  profession 
of  pnilanlhropic  service,  inviting  the  enlist- 
ment of  educated  men  and  women. 

In  the  course  of  this  sympathetic  notice, 
however,  the  writer  is  led  to  speculate  rather 
loosely  on  the  relation  of  this  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy to  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Uni- 
versitj'.  He  speaks  of  the  Divinity  School 
as  having  been  "for  a  century  the  only  pro- 
fessional school,"  and  as  having  now  "  dwin- 
dled to  less  than  a  score  "  of  students,  and 
he  sees  in  the  new  enterprise  a  kind  of  sub- 
stitute which  may  make  good  to  the  Univer- 
sity the  decline  in  the  study  of  theolopy. 
The  facts  on  this  subject  are  as  follows :  The 
first  graduates  in  divinity  appear  in  the 
Quinquennial  Catalogue  in  1817;  the  first 
graduates  ii  medicine  in  1788;  the  first  grad- 
uates in  law  in  1820.  The  attendance  at  the 
Divinity  School  during  the  present  academic 
year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
School  (52),  as  is  also  the  teaching  staff  (8 
professors,  1  assistant  professor,  3  instruct- 
ors). The  same  is  true  of  the  variety  of 
courses  of  study  (38),  the  variety  of  denomi- 
nations represented  (11),  and  the  number  of 
non-divinity  students  attending  courses  given 
by  divinity  professors  (293). 

The  School  for  Social  Workers  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  half-course  on  practical 
charity  given  by  Dr.  Brackett  at  the  Univer- 
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sity,  and  both  the  School  and  the  course,  in- 
stead of  being  substitutes  for  the  Divinity 
School,  greatfy  enrich  the  resources  of  that 
school.  Students  for  the  ministry  interested 
in  social  welfare,  and  ministers  wishing  in- 
struction in  practical  philanthropy,  will,  it  is 
assumed,  re^ster  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  University,  and  Dr.  Brackett's  courses 
may  be  counted  by  such  students  toward  the 
divinity  degree. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

» 

The  Colorado  Labor  War 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  just  read  the  article  in  vour  issue 
of  May  7,  and  happen  to  know  that  it  was 
written  by  one  of  our  most  esteemed  and 
fair-minded  citizens.  While  it  is  forcible 
and  clear,  one  may  read  between  the  lines  a 
certain  hesitation  which  most  of  those  who 
are  not  violent  partisans  feel.  I  have  not 
been  to  the  mining  camps,  but  I  have  read 
practically  all  that  the  newspapers  (capital- 
istic or  Socialistic)  have  had  to  say,  and 
have  learned  many  things  through  conversa- 
tion. The  result  is  that  while  the  broader 
issues  seem  i>erfectly  clear,  there  remains 
much  unceriirinty  and  contradictory  testi- 
mony regarding  particular  facts.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  thoroughly 
competent  and  reliable  man,  whose  testi- 
mony would  be  generally  accepted  by  the 
pitblic,  has  felt  able  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  situation.  There  is  here,  I  am 
sure,'  an  opportunity  for  real  public  service  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  individual 
who  undertakes  it  will  get  himself  into  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  Various  accounts, 
some  good,  others  willfully  perverted,  have 
appeared ;  but  none  have  been  based  on 
really  adequate  knowledge,  and  there  has 
been  a  natural  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
dramatic  features  of  the  situation,  and  over- 
look matters  more  fundamental. 

Two  reaiarks  suggest  themselves  regard- 
ing the  facts  given  m  your  article.  So  far 
as  I  could  gather  from  the  statements  in  the 
papers  (including  a  statement  by  one  of  the 
officers),  Haywood  did  not  strike  the  captain 
"  a  stinging  blow  in  the  face,"  but  simply 
tried  to  elbow  his  way  through.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  treatment  he  received 
was  unnecessarily  rough,  to  say  the  least 
With  regard  to  the  strike,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  it  was  called  in  defense  of  the  smel- 
ter men  at  Colorado  City,  v/ho  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  Whether  or  not  the  strike 
was  wise,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  of  unionism,  which 
are,  after  all,  those  which  are  followed  by 


nations.  A  nation  will  make  war  on  a  lot  of 
harmless  people  because  certain  of  their 
number,  with  whom  they  are  in  league  and 
whom  they  defend,  have  injured  one  or  more 
members  of  that  nation. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  present  sit- 
uation is  the  apparent  absence  of  really  com- 
petent and  large-minded  leaders  on  either 
side.  If  the  times  always  make  the  man, 
B»w  is  the  opportunity  for  them  to  do  thetr 
best. 

Still  more  unfortunate' is  the  undemocratic 
character  of  the  community.  This  statement 
may  cause  surprise  ;  but  ft  is  a  fact  that  the 
people  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  their 
wishes  effective  through  the  machinery  of 
l^overnment.  Some  time  ago,  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  voted  for  an  eight-hour 
law,  and  then  grumbled  mightily  oecause 
the  Legislature  did  not  enact  it,  as  it  was 
legally  and  morally  bound  to  do.  At  this 
moment  the  predatory  factions  are  arranging 
to  elect  legislative  and  other  officials,  and 
the  working  people  seem  likely  to  allow  them 
to  do  it,  in  the  face  of  a  real  but  ineffective 
public  opinion.  With  the  ballot  available. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should  not  be 
used  in  place  of  strikes,  which  are  barbarous 
at  the  best.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Social- 
ists are  urging,  but  their  voices  seem  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

Underlying  all  the  trouble  is  no  doubt  the 
feeling  that  the  West  shall  not,  must  not, 
repeat  the  history  of  the  East  and  Europe. 
In  this  comparatively  new  country  the 
worker  expects  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
management  of  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  It  maybe  that  his  attempts  will 
sometimes  be  stupid,  and  occasionally  worse ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  instinct  is  right, 
and  those  who  merely  oppose  it  are  funda- 
mentally wrong,  even  when  in  respect  to 
the  matter  of  the  moment  they  appear  right. 

T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Not  that  Kind  of  a  Touchstone 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  justice  to  my  droll  Blue  Jay  "Jimmy" 
I  beg  you  to  correct  a  printers  error. 
•'Jimmy  was  the  Touchstone  of  the  bird 
room  j  he  played  the  part  well."  Alas  for 
the  difference  of  a  large  or  small  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  I  and  alas  for  ex- 
planations !  "  Jimmy "  was  a  Touchstone 
such  as  Shakespeare  immortalized  in  "  As 
You  Like  It,^  and  not  a  "  Fine-grained  dark 
stone  of  schist  or  jasper,"  nor  was  he  "  A 
standard  or  criterion  that  reveals  the  nature 
or  quality  of  a  thing."  These  are  the  only 
three  kinds  of  touchstones  that  I  know  of. 
W.  E.  D.  Scott. 
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You  Can  Serve  Libby's   LuncKeon  Meats 

at  a  moment's  notice,  and  should  always  have  them  in  the  house. 

Libby's  (Natural  Flavor)  Food   Prodticts 

are  pure,  wholesome  and  good  to  eat.  Try  them.  Potted  Ham,  Vienna  Sausage, 
Veal  Loaf,  Corned  Beef  Hash,  Melrose  Pate,  Pork  and  Beans,  Boneless  Chicken, 
Peerless  Wafer-Sliced  Dried  Beef,  Ox  Tongue,   give   perfect    satisfaction   always. 

Sold  by  all  grocers. 

The  booklet  "Good  Things  to  Eat"  sent  free  upon  request. 
Libby's  Big  Atlas  of  the  World  sent  for  five  2c  stamps. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  Chicago 
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THE  DRINK  QUESTION  is  readily  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  and  health  of  all  by 


Walter  Baker  &  Co/s 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 


luuK   FOR  THIS  TKAUE  MARK 


Pleasing  to  the  taste, 
Nourishing  to  the  system, 
Quieting  to  the  nerves, 
An  ideal  food-drink — good 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 


Be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine  article  made  by 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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It  is  one  thing  to 

get  your  goods  into  the  retail  store,  and 
still  another  to  .  get  them  out  again. 
The  latter  is  most  important.  It  can  be 
accomplished  by  advertising  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  better  to  concentrate  than  to 
scatter.  Decide  on  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment you  can  stand  on  a  line  of 
goods,  and  then  make  your  publicity 
fearlessly. 

A  million  families  can  be  reached  every 
month  by  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  families  can 
be  reached  every  week  by  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

new  york  chicago  boston 

e.  w.  spaulding  e.  w.  hazen  a.  b.  hitchcock 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
More  than  t.OOO.OOO  copies  every  usiu 
Over  S>000,000  readert 
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KOSHER  1^3 

FOR  MORE  THAN  6,000  YEARS  the  Hebrew  race  has  obeyed  a  sani- 
tary law,  very  peculiar,  very  strict,  but  higfhly  to  be  respected.  Things  pure  in 
accordance  with  that  ceremonial  law  are  called  Kosher,  and  HAND  SAPOLIO,  free 
from  all  animal  fats  or  greases,  being  made  of  the  purest  and  most  health-giving 
vegetable  oils,  is  strictly  Kosher. 

This  fact  should  give  it  preference  over  all  doubtful  soaps — among  Gentiles 
as  well  as  among  Jews — and  a  single  trial  of  its  merits  will  convince  anyone  of 
its  great  excellence. 

Hand  SapOUO  neither  coats  over  the  surface,  nor  does  it  go  down  into  the 
pores  and  dissolve  their  necessary  oils.  It  opens  the  pores,  liberates  their  activities, 
but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those  delicate  juices  that  go  to  make  up  the 
charm  and  bloom  of  a  perfect  complexion.  If  you  want  a  velvet  skin,  don't 
PUT  ON  preparations,  but  TAKE  OFF  the  dead  skin,  and  kt  the  new  perfect 
cuticle  furnish  its  own  beauty. 

Don't  artfue.        Don't  infer.        Try  it! 

Its  use  is  a  fine  habit. 

Its   cost  a  trifle. 
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BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

Are  the  pride  of  the  home  ;   why  disfigure 
with  ugly  clothes  posts. 

Hill's  Lawn  Clothes  Dryers 

hold  100  to  150  feet  of  line,  take 
small  space  and  quickly  removed 
when  not  in  use.  Make  a  neat  and 
tasty  appearance,  last  a  life-time. 
yiore  than  a  million  people  use  them. 

No  traveling  in  wet  gra.ss.  No  snow  to 
shovel.  The  line  comes  to  you.  Also 
Balcony  and  Roof  Clothes  Dryers. 
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The  Middle  West  has  been 
c»»wM"n°   the   scene  of  some   of  the 

most  interesting  State  Con- 
ventions in  recent  years.  Republicans 
who  have  been  deploring  the  dropping 
out  of  men  of  force  and  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  party  affairs  should  have  their 
attention  directed  to  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. In  the  former  State  the  Repub- 
ncans  in  convention  fought  for  seven 
long  days,  with  eight  candidates  for 
Governor  in  the  field,  and  none  of  the 
three  leading  candidates  could  get  within 
three  hundred  votes  of  a  majority.  With 
more  than  1,500  delegates,  the  Conven- 
tion reminded  one  of  the  great  battles  in 
the  Republican  party  during  the  period 
when  Blaine  and  Conkling  were  rivals  for 
control.  The  Convention  has  now  taken 
a  recess  until  May  3 1 ,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  in  the  meantime  to  bring  about  a 
compromise^  in  order  to  avoid  the  bolt 
which  is  threatened  if  any  one  offthe  three 
leading  aspirants  is  chosen.  These  are 
Governor  Richard  Y.  Yates,  State's  At- 
torney Charles  S.  Deneen,  and  Frank 
A.  Lowden.  Aside  from  the  personality 
of  the  candidates,  a  point  of  great  inter- 
est is  the  fight  Mr.  Lowden  is  making 
against  Governor  Yates,  who  is  the  can- 
didate of  the  State  machine,  and  that 
which  Mr.  Deneen  is  making  against  Mr. 
Lowden,  who  is  supported  by  the  Cook 
County,  that  is,  the  Chicago,  machine. 
The  situation  might  easily  take  a  turn 
which  would  injure  the  Republican  Na- 
tional ticket  As  we  are  going  to  press 
efforts  are  being  made  to  unite  on 
Deneen,  who  has  made  a  record  fighting 
"  bosses."  In  Wisconsin  the  party  has 
long  been  rent  into  two  factions,  one 
headed  by  Governor  La  Follette,  who  is 
serving  his  second  term  of  two  years, 
the  other  by  Postmaster-General  Payne 
and  Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles. 
La  Follette,  who  is  a  man  of  great  natu- 
ral force  and  a  vigorous  enemy  of  the 
trusts,  an  advocato  of  the  extension  of 


popular  rights  and  privileges,  and  very 
popular  throughout  the  State,  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  third  term.  The  other 
faction  claims  to  have  elected  a  major- 
ity of  the  Convention,  but  the  State 
Committee,  which  is  controlled  by 
La  Follette,  unseated  enough  hostile 
delegates  to  give  him  control.  The 
other  faction  then  bolted  and  nominated 
Samuel  A.  Cook  for  Governor.  The 
two  conventions  nominated  the  same 
electors,  so  that  at  present  no  injury  to 
the  National  ticket  is  threatened,  but 
two  sets  of  delegates  were  elected  to 
the  National  Convention,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  a  difficult  course 
to  steer  if  it  is  to  avoid  incurring  the  hostil- 
ity of  one  of  the  factions.  The  Outlook 
does  not  assume  to  judge  as  to  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  two  competing  factions, 
but  we  have  little  doubt  that  La  Follette 
represents  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
voters.  In  Iowa  the  Republican  faction, 
known  as  "  Stand-Patters,"  led  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Shaw  and  Sena- 
ators  Allison  and  Dolliver,  defeated 
Governor  Cummins,  who  has  been  advo- 
cating tariff  revision  and  reciprocity  on 
competitive  and  non-competitive  prod- 
ucts. Governor  Cummins  took  his  defeat 
gracefully  and  promised  to  stand  on  the 
platform.  While  the  Republicans  of 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  California, 
and  all  the  States  which  held  late  con- 
ventions were  getting  in  line  for  a  high 
protective  tariff  and  ignoring  real  reci- 
procity, a  movement  started  in  New  Eng- 
land for  reciprocity  treaties  with  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  was  indorsed  by  a 
great  mass-meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall 
and  by  a  petition  for  reciprocity  said  to 
have  the  backing  of  35,000  signatures. 
The  speeches  were  directed  largely  at 
Senator  Lodge,  who  is  charged  with  the 
death  of  these  treaties  a  year  ago,  and 
whose  influence  has  been  vigorously  and 
so  far  effectively  exerted  against  any  ma- 
terial modifications  in  the  present  pro- 
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tective  tariff  system.  The  Ohio  Repub- 
lican Convention  was  made  conspicuous 
by  the  election  of  the  notorious  "  Cin- 
cinnati Boss,"  George  Cox,  as  a  delegate 
at  large  to  the  National  Convention. 
Senators  Foraker  and  Dick  and  Gov- 
ernor Derrick  complete  the  list.  An 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
was  indorsed,  separating  State  and  local 
elections,  and  holding  them  alternately 
each  fall.  President  Roosevelt's  choice 
of  Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  for  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  sub- 
ject to  his  election  by  the  Committee, 
came  as  a  general  surprbe.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou's  selection  has  been  criticised  by 
the  politicians  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  had  no  experience  in  the  actual 
manipulation  of  elections,  but  is  wel- 
comed by  the  press  of  different  schools 
as  an  admirable  one.  He  is  a  man  pos- 
sessing common  sense,  wide  acquaint- 
ance, marked  ability  as  an  organizer, 
and  great  tact  His  selection  is  taken 
in  some  quarters,  whether  correctly  we 
do  not  venture  to  say,  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  will  exercise  in  a 
greater  degree  than  is  usual  with  a 
Presidential  candidate  the  supervision 
of  the  campaign  and  a  veto  power  on 
methods  of  the  managers. 


In  the  Democratic  party  the 
S.Tv«tion.   element  represented  by  Mr, 

Hearst  is  being  steadily 
pushed  to  the  rear,  although  the  effort 
to  control  a  third  of  the  delegates  to  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  has  not  been  aban- 
doned. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hearst  was 
able  to  get  instructions  in  the  Conven- 
tion in  his  own  State,  California,  but 
he  is  now  losing  ground  rapidly.  The 
strength  of  the  conservative  sentiment 
in  the  Democracy  was  perhaps  more 
clearly  shown  in  the  Convention  of  the 
South  Carolina  Democrats.  This  Con- 
vention was  dominated  by  Senator  B.  F. 
Tillman.  Mr.  Tillman  was  a  radical  of 
radicals  in  1896  and  1900.  He  was  not 
only  a  Bryan  Democrat,  but  an  extreme 
Populist.  Yet  the  Convention  which 
elected  Senator  Tillman  as  a  delegate 
at  large  this  year  did  not  mention  either 


of  the  last  two  National  platforms,  and 
did  not  repeat  any  of  the  issues  which 
prevailed  in  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  Conventions.  It  did  not  even  favor 
a  heavy  reduction  of  the  tariff,  contenting 
itself  with  advising  that  the  tariff  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  compel  manufacturers 
to  sell  as  cheaply  at  home  as  abroad. 
The  Wisconsin  Democratic  Convention 
instructed  its  delegates  to  vote  for  K  C, 
Wall  for  President  Mr.  Wall  is  not 
seriously  a  candidate.  He  was  a  Cleve- 
land Democrat  who,  in  order  to  keep 
within  his  party,  supported  Bryan  in 
1896,  but  was  selected  as  the  best  man 
to  defeat  Hearst  in  the  State  and  hold 
the  delegates  together  until  they  got  to 
the  Convention.  In  order  to  keep  the 
delegates  in  line  it  was  necessary  to  put 
in  the  platform  a  statement  that  the  last 
Natio.nal  platform  must  be  regarded  as 
the  Democratic  code  until  a  new  plat- 
form is  adopted.  Preferences  of  dele- 
gates recently  chosen  show  that  Judge 
Parker  is  increasing  his  strength.  Of 
the  four  delegates  at  large  in  South 
Carolina,  when  asked  by  resolution  to 
declare  their  preference,  three  said  they 
were  for  Parker  "  as  at  present  advised." 
Senator  Tillman  refused  to_commit  him- 
self, but  said  Parker  was  acceptable  to 
him.  Of  the  ten  Florida  delegates  elected 
in  open  primary  seven  are  said,  on  good 
authority,  to  be  for  Parker,  and  three 
are  classed  for  Hearst,  but  are  expected 
to  abandon  him.  The  danger  to  Judge 
Parker  from  the  factional  struggle  in 
New  York  is  increasing,  and  may  affect 
his  availability. 


A  Southern  Oovernor'a 
Views  on  Southern  Qucations 


At  his  inaugu- 
ration at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana, on  May  16,  Governor  Newton  C. 
Blanchard  made  an  address  which  places 
him  among  progressive  leaders  in  the 
South.  About  half  of  this  address  he 
devoted  to  the  single  topic  of  education. 
"  The  first  need  of  the  State  is  public 
education,"  he  declared.  "  The  public 
school  is  the  only  hope  for  the  education 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  people."  To 
make  it  clear  that  in  referring  to  the 
people  of  the  State  he  included  the 
negroes,  he  said,  "  To  close  the  door  of 
hope  against  any  child  within  the  bor- 
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ders  of  the  State,  whatever  be  his  race  or 
condition,  by  deliberately  removing  him 
from  the  possibility  of  securing  such 
training  as  will  fit  him  for  the  life  he 
has  to  live,  is  illogical,  unchristian,  un- 
democratic, and  un-American."  It  is 
true  that  he  limited  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  the  negro  to  "  his  sphere,"  and 
stated  that  the  proper  lines  for  negro 
education  were  "  mainly  agricultural  and 
industriaL"  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  he  included  the  negroes  within 
the  people  of  the  State  for  whom  both 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  pub- 
lic education  were  "  at  once  a  duty  and 
a  necessity."  In  contrast  with  the  spirit 
of  this  inaugural  address  is  that  of  a 
statement  issued  on  the  same  day  and 
in  the  same  city  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  superintendents  of  education 
in  the  Southern  States,  who  advocated 
the  promotion  of  public  education  solely 
on  the  ground  that  nothing  was  too  good 
for  '*  Southern  children,  through  whose 
veins  courses  the  purest  strain  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  on  the  continent."  This 
statement  was  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent representing  South  Carolina, 
which  is  justly  proud  of  its  people,  "  in 
whose  veins  courses  "  the  blood  of  Hu- 
guenots who  were  not  Anglo-Saxons  at 
all,  and  by  the  Superintendent  from 
Louisiana,  which  is  also  justly  proud  of 
its  people,  "  in  whose  veins  courses  " 
chiefly  the  blood  of  French  and  Spanish 
Creoles.  Governor  Blanchard  avoided 
both  bad  rhetoric  and  bad  Ic^c  in  bas- 
ing his  plea  for  public  education,  not  on 
any  pride  of  race,  however  justifiable, 
but  on  the  needs  of  the  children  to  be 
educated.  Governor  Blanchard  also  gave 
this  warning  against  mob  violence : 

Lynchings  will  not  be  permitted  under  any 
circumstances,  if  it  be  possible  for  the  mili- 
tary at  the  command  of  the  Governor  to  get 
there  in  time  to  prevent  Ihem.  And  if  they 
occur  before  the  intervention  of  the  Execu- 
tive can  be  made  effective,  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation will  be  made  and  prosecution  insti- 
gated. Sheriffs  will  be  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability  possible  under  the  law  for  the 
safety  from  mob  violence  of  persons  in  their 
custody.  .  .  .  The  courts  are  adequate  to 
the  prompt  vindication  of  the  law  and  the 
punishment  of  crime. 

This  emphatic  and  explicit  utterance 
against  lawlessness  will  commend  itself 
North  and  South.    On  one  point  Gov. 


ernor  Blanchard's  inaugural  address 
may  be  questioned.  Speaking  of  the 
segregation  of  the  races,  he  says, "  Sepa- 
rate schools,  separate  churches,  separate 
cars,  separate  places  of  entertainment, 
will  be  enforced."  A  great  many  South- 
ern people  believe  that  one  of  the  disas- 
ters of  Reconstruction  days  was  the 
effect  of  certain  Northern  teaching  in 
gathering  the  negroes  in  separate  negro 
churches.  Distinction  between  the  races, 
which  is  desirable  and  is  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment, 
North  as  well  as  South,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  separation  between  the  races 
in  all  their  activities.  Moreover,  the 
State,  however  it  may  be  justified  in 
requiring  that  the  public  schools  for  the 
whites  should  be  separate  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  negro,  will  not  best 
serve  its  own  interests  by  interfering 
with  the  action  of  private  schools  and 
churches.  The  whole  tendency  is  natu- 
rally toward  segregation ;  but  to  "  en- 
force" this  tendency  may  sometimes 
mean  to  check  it.  With  this  exception, 
we  believe  that  Governor  Blanchard's 
declaration  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  intelligent  public  sentiment  of  the 
South,  as  it  has  with  that  of  the  press  in 
his  own  State. 

_.   _     .  The   impossible    has 

Public  Sentiment       •  i-  l    j 

and  the  Pooi-Roomi  been  accomplished. 
President  Clowry,  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
who  a  short  time  ago  declared  that  the 
Western  Union  could  not  refuse  to 
transmit  the  messages  which  furnished 
pool-rooms  with  racing  news,  issued  two 
orders  last  week  shutting  off  the  connec- 
tion between  the  pool-rooms  and  the 
race-tracks.  By  the  first  order  he  di- 
rected that  the  company  should  cease 
sending  reports  of  horse-races  to  any 
subscribers  in  New  York  City.  The 
poolrooms  nevertheless  continued  to  do 
business.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
public  to  find  out  that  the  pool-rooms 
were  getting  their  news  very  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  over  Western  Union 
wires  by  way  of  other  cities  which  were 
still  furnished  with  racing  news.  This 
order,  therefore,  had  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  subterfuge.  But  it  soon 
became  known  that  President   Clowry 
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had  issued  an  order  more  sweeping  still, 
effecting  the  discontinuance  of  the  com- 
pany's Racing  Bureau.  In  other  words, 
after  a  deal  of  shilly-shallying,  the  West- 
ern Union  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
apparently,  that  in  face  of  an  aroused 
public  opinion  it  is  no  longer  expedient 
to  claim  that  the  maintenance  of  a  special 
service  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
transmitting  news,  in  which  the  company 
assumes  the  right  of  proprietorship,  is 
identical  with  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages submitted  to  it  by  the  public. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  issuance 
of  these  orders  Police  Commissioner 
McAdoo,  of  New  York  City,  directed 
and  supervised  a  raid  upon  twenty-two 
pool-rooms  in  the  city.  It  is  said  that  no 
such  concerted  move  on  the  part  of  the 
police  has  ever  before  taken  place  in  New 
York.  Men  were  arrested  and  instru- 
ments captured.  As  a  result,  the  pool- 
room business  in  New  York  has  become 
pretty  thoroughly  demoralized,  or  rather, 
as  far  as  the  law  can  make  it  so,  moral- 
ized. As  to  whether  this  condition  will 
be  permanent  many  are  frankly  express- 
ing their  doubts.  Captain  Goddard, 
whose  testimony  concerning  a  few  con- 
crete and  specified  facts  proved  more 
effectual  in  rousing  public  opinion  than 
all  the  sermons  on  gambling  ever 
preached  in  New  York,  is  among  the 
skeptics.  There  is  reason  for  his  skep- 
ticism ;  for  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  and 
commendable  measures  which  President 
Clowry  has  taken,  he  has  still  remained 
silent  regarding  the  particular  allegations 
which  Captain  Goddard  made  before 
the  City  Club.  Nevertheless  his  action 
has  had  one  welcome  effect:  it  has 
shown  how  wholesome  and  efficient  is 
public  opinion  in  a  great  city.  It  is 
tiue  that  ex-Governor  Black,  of  New 
York,  has  declared  that  this  whole  war 
against  not  only  the  pool-rooms  (the  evil 
of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  describes  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook), 
but  against  the  complicity  of  a  great  cor- 
poration with  illegal  concerns,  "  reeks  of 
hypocrisy."  Such  a  view  is  always  the 
refuge  of  cynics.  Those  who  distrust 
the  motives  of  their  fellow-men  are  im- 
pregnable when  they  say  that  every 
appearance  of  good  is  only  a  cloak  for 
evil.     As  we  said  last  week,   such   a 


skepticism  concerning  any  disinterested 
action  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
double  standard  which  many  men  hold 
to,  one  for  public  and  the  other  for  pri- 
vate life.  But  skepticism  of  this  sort  in 
America  is  as  yet  sporadic ;  and  those 
who  are  really  leaders  in  American  life 
believe  that  such  expressions  of  popular 
opinion  as  have  arisen  from  this  pool- 
room situation  in  New  York  are  sincere 
expressions  of  the  consciences  of  the 
people. 

Mr.    Carroll    D. 

The  Condition  of  the        \»7»;,»ki-     ...u^     _. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Field*    Wright,    WhO,    aS 

our  readers  may 
recall,  is  the  umpire  on  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  organized  at  the  time  of  the 
great  anthracite  coal  strike  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  difficulties  which  might 
arise  between  the  operators  and  the 
miners,  gives  a  somewhat  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  successful  operation  of  this 
method  of  settling  and  preventing  dis- 
putes. There  are,  he  says,  about  1 50,000 
persons  affected  by  the  award  of  the  Coal 
Commission,  and  a  variety  of  questions 
arising  under  that  award,  and  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  complaints  would  be  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Conciliation.  In  fact, 
only  1 16  grievances  have  been  presented 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  Board  has 
acted  on  71;  of  these,  1 7  have  been 
withdrawn,  18  have  been  adjusted  local- 
ly without  the  action  of  the  Board,  and 
of  the  remaining  36,  19  have  been  de- 
cided against  the  complainants  (who, 
we  judge,  are  in  all  cases  miners)  and 
17  in  their  favor.  From  Mr.  Wright's 
report  one  would  imagine  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  coal  fields  are,  if  not  over, 
at  least  greatly  lessened  and  put  in  the 
way  of  final  pacific  settlement.  Per 
contra,  Mr.  Guy  Warfield,  who  has  been 
studying  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  for 
the  "  Worid's  Work,"  part  of  the  time 
living  with  the  miners  and  working 
among  them  as  a  non-union  man,  gives 
in  that  periodical  a  very  different 
picture  of  the  prevailing  sentiment 
among  the  miners.  He  sums  up  his 
report  by  the  declaration  that  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  has  proved  a 
greater  advantage  to  the  operators  than 
to  the  miners,  that  the  change  from  a 
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ten-hour  to  a  nine-hour  day  has  been 
more  nominal  than  real,  that  the  old 
labor  difficulties  still  exist,  that  the 
average  miner  is  as  dissatisfied  as  ever, 
regards  arbitration  as  a  failure,  and 
is  looking  forward  to  1906  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  We  have  great  confidence 
in  the  judicial  fairness  of  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright's  reports,  but  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  know  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  miners,  which  cannot  be  represented 
by  statistics.  Mr.  Warfield  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  to 
ascertain  these  sentiments,  but  a  non- 
union man  might  be  expected  to  get  the 
worst  side  of  public  opinion  in  the  mines, 
and  Mr.  Warfield  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  miners  are  apt  to  be  chronic  grum- 
blers— of  that  we  think  there  is  very 
little  doubt.  Probably  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  these  two  reports. 
To  the  third  party,  the  general  public, 
the  most  immediately  interesting  fact 
stated  by  either  of  these  reports  is  Mr. 
Warfield's  statement  that  the  price  of 
coal  has  been  so  raised  that  the  operators 
have  practically  received  for  their  coal 
about  $75,000,000  additional  since  the 
coal  strike  and  as  a  direct  result  of  it. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  gen- 
eral public  have  yet  to  take  some  action 
to  protect  themselves  against  exorbitant 
charges  for  necessary  fuel. 


The  EnglUh  in  TitMt 


No  clear  account  has 


come  of  the  action  of 
the  English  Government  with  relation 
to  the  so-called  "  mission  "  commanded 
by  Colonel  Younghusband  in  Tibet. 
Two  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that  the 
Ministry  had  determined  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  Resident  at  Lhasa 
and  to  withdraw  the  expedition ;  then 
followed  a  spectacular  battle  on  a  pass 
at  a  great  altitude,  where  the  Tibetans 
and  the  British  forces  fought  above  the 
clouds  on  what  has  been  picturesquely 
called  "  the  roof  of  the  world ;"  an  en- 
gagement as  serious  to  the  English  and 
as  fatal  to  the  Tibetans  as  the  battle 
reported  three  weeks  ago.  The  Govern- 
ment has  since  announced  through  one 
of  its  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  without  changing  its  policy, 


it  is  determined  now  to  push  the  expedi- 
tion to  an  end.  Precisely  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  this  attitude  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  unless  it  has 
yielded  to  the  traditional  attitude  of 
Governments  when  they  are  met  by 
opposition  in  bad  enterprises,  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  checked  roust 
lose  prestige  unless  they  go  to  the  bitter 
end;  as  if  prestige  depended  solely  on 
success  and  not  at  all  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  policy.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  you  must  not  g^ve  up  when 
you  are  beaten,  even  if  you  ought  to  be 
beaten,  which  made  Mr.  Gladstone's 
action  after  Majuba  so  unpopular.  Tibet 
is  unwilling  to  be  invaded  and  to  have 
an  English  Resident  established  at  her 
capital,  which  has  been  sacred  as  the 
religious  and  political  seat  of  the  nation 
for  many  centuries.  The  English  at- 
tempt to  force  their  way  into  Lhasa,  the 
Tibetans  resist  with  immense  courage, 
and  are  only  overcome  by  the  superior- 
ity of  arms  in  the  hands  of  civilized 
men ;  therefore,  according  to  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Ministry,  the  expedition 
must  go  on,  no  matter  at  what  loss  to 
the  Tibetans  or  expense  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, until  the  British  have  proved  to  the 
Tibetans  that  British  power  can  conquer 
them  and  a  British  Resident  can  be 
established  in  Lhasa,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  if  the  Ministry 
chooses,  it  can  abandon  the  attempt, 
decline  to  establish  a  Resident,  and 
withdraw  its  forces.  "  That  strange 
force,"  says  the  "  Spectator,"  "  which 
has  so  often  driven  the  English  forward 
against  their  will,  appears  to  be  in 
operation  once  more."  That  force  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  a  repulse,  even  when  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  repulse  is  de- 
served. The  present  Lama,  unlike  his 
predecessors,  has  lived  to  be  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  and  has  escaped 
the  poisoning  which  the  power  behind 
the  throne  has  heretofore  administered 
to  the  incarnation  of  Buddha.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  an  able  man 
and  a  strong  one  as  well.  He  probably 
knows  little  of  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  has  little  with  which  to  meet 
its  armaments  and  its  military  skill ;  but 
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he  has  enormous  advantages  in  the 
character  of  his  country,  which  is  an 
immense  upland,  where  the  British  forces 
will  be  compelled  to  fight  at  an  elevation 
greater  than  that  of  the  High  Alps. 
Even  if  the  British  expedition  succeeds, 
the  success  is  likely  to  be  a  barren  one 
and  the  results  of  the  expedition  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  cost  in  life  and 
money. 

« 

The  loss  of  the  Japanese 
N?;./*D'r.::,  b^ttle  ship    Hatsuse    was 

almost  a  repetition  of  that 
of  the  Russian  Petropavlovsk.  The  Hat- 
suse was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  six 
battleships  in  the  Japanese  navy.  Her 
destruction  was  caused  by  a  floating 
mine — one,  it  appears,  of  many  placed 
secretly  by  the  Russian  torpedo  destroy- 
ers. The  Russian  flotilla  of  small  craft 
evidently  made  its  way  at  night  through 
the  channel  at  Port  Arthur  (which  is 
still,  it  is  believed,  blocked  for  large 
vessels  but  passable  for  small  ships)  and 
strewed  with  mines  a  particular  section 
of  the  sea  which  the  Russians  had  noted 
was  usually  passed  over  by  the  Japanese 
fleet  in  its  direct  progress  toward  Port 
Arthur.  The  Hatsuse,  on  striking  one  of 
these  mines,  sank  almost  but  not  quite 
as  quickly  as  did  the  Petropavlovsk. 
It  is  said  that  of  perhaps  nine  hun- 
dred, three  hundred  were  saved,  includ- 
ing Admiral  Mashiba  and  Captain 
Nakao.  On  the  same  day  (May  1 5)  the 
Japanese  cruiser  Yoshino  was  accident- 
ally rammed  by  another  Japanese  ship 
and  seriously  injured,  but  not  beyond 
possibility  of  repair,  while  the  destroyer 
Akatsuki  was  struck  by  a  Russian  shell 
near  Port  Arthur,  with  a  loss  of  twenty- 
five  men.  These  disasters,  although  off- 
set in  part  by  the  loss  of  the  Russian 
cruiser  Bogatyr,  which  ran  upon  the 
rocks  not  far  from  Vladivostok,  and  by 
a  serious  accident  to  the  Russian  battle- 
ship Orel  at  Cronstadt,  diminished  but 
did  not  destroy  the  Japanese  superiority 
at  sea.  It  may  be  pointed  out  also  that 
even  were  this  preponderancy  altt>gether 
overcome,  yet  the  Japanese  have  already 
gained  from  their  naval  superiority  the 
safe  transport  of  their  armies  to  advanced 
points.  The  frightful  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  enormous  vessels  on  which 


skill  and  capital  have  been  unstintedly 
lavished  will  have  its  effect  on  the  way 
in  which  naval  experts  regard  the  great 
problems  of  their  profession.  One  gen- 
eral feeling  is  expressed  tersely  by  an 
English  paper  which  says :  "  The  loss 
of  the  Hatsuse  shows  how  slight  com- 
paratively is  the  tenure  on  which  mari- 
time superiority  is  held.  A  battle-ship 
is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  an  army 
corps,  but  an  army  corps  cannot  be 
annihilated  in  five  minutes  because  a 
non-commissioned  officer  has  lost  his 
head  or  bacause  a  dashing  subaltern  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  has  risked  his  life 
on  a  forlorn  hope.  This  is  what  may 
come  about  at  sea  at  any  moment." 


Th.  HUiury  c»p.icn  The  authors  ofsomc 
of  the  conflicting 
and  even  absurd  despatches  about  the 
movements  of  armies  in  the  Far  East 
almost  seem  to  imagine  that  the  Japan- 
ese and  Russians  are  operating  on  a 
great  plain  furnished  with  admirable 
roads  running  in  every  direction.  The 
repealed  report,  for  instance,  that  the 
Japanese  army  had  attained  a  position 
north  of  Mukden  is,  on  its  face,  all  but 
incredible  to  one  who  examines  a  good 
map  of  the  region.  In  point  of  fact, 
from  Fengwangcheng,  to  which  the  Jap- 
anese advanced  from  the  Yalu  River, 
there  are  only  two  roads  passable  for  an 
army  with  artillery  toward  the  north  anil 
west.  One  of  these  runs  northerly  and 
at  the  railway  line  enters  Liaoyang, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the 
main  advanced  position  of  the  Russians. 
The  other  runs  nearly  west  to  Haicheng, 
crossing  the  railroad  there  and  going 
on  to  Niuchuang.  While  it  is  quite 
p>ossible  that  the  Russians  may  fall  back 
from  Liaoyang  to  Mukden  (despatches 
from  St.  Petersburg  have,  indeed,  rather 
suspiciously  reported  that  this  was  the 
Russian  purpose),  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  they  will  attempt  to  check 
the  Japanese  advance  at  some  pwint  not 
far  from  Liaoyang,  because  that  vicinity 
is  hilly  and  the  road  passes  through 
defiles  which  make  it  eminently  suitable 
for  a  strong  defensive  position,  while  as 
the  country  approaches  Mukden  it  be- 
comes open  and  level.     Evidently  the 
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Russians  believe  that  the  Japanese  are 
about  to  occupy  Niuchuang,  although 
at  present  no  large  Japanese  force  seems 
to  be  near  that  place.  The  Japanese 
may  accomplish  this  by  advancing  part 
of  the  first  army  (that  which  came  from 
the  Yalu)  along  the  road  through  Hai- 
cheng  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  or 
may  land  a  force  on  the  coast  of  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula  at  or  near  Yingkow, 
which  is  the  port  of  Niuchuang.  There 
are  repeated  rumors  that  such  a  force 
has  been  actually  landed,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  established  fact  that 
the  Japanese  have  done  more  than  send 
vessels  with  small  forces  to  examine  the 
position.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
advance  of  the  Japanese  in  force,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  from  at  least  three 
directions,  of  which  the  road  from  Niu- 
chuang is  extremely  likely  to  be  one. 
Meanwhile  the  large  division  of  the  Jap- 
anese army  which  landed  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  under 
the  command  of  General  Oku  has  thrown 
up  intrenchments  and  formally  besieged 
Port  Arthur.  The  opposing  forces  ap- 
pear to  occupy  the  two  ends  of  the 
narrow  isthmus  connecting  Port  Arthur 
with  the  mainland.  Despatches  from 
Tokyo  assert  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  take  Port  Arthur  by  storm  before 
long,  in  order  that  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bor may  be  destroyed  and  the  Russians' 
plan  of  sending  the  Baltic  fleet  to  their 
support  be  prevented.  If  this  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  intention,  the  world 
will  probably  see  one  of  the  most  hard- 
fought  and  bloody  assaults  of  modem 
times. 

® 

The  withdrawal  of  M.  Nisard, 
'tte^o^**    ^^^  French  Ambassador,  from 

the  Vatican  apparently  marks 
a  crisis  in  the  relations  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  Pope ;  for 
the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  is 
always  a  matter  of  serious  significance, 
and  the  report  that  the  Pope  is  greatly 
concerned  at  this  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  probably  in  accord  with  the  fact. 
No  one  questions  the  piety,  sincerity, 
and  geniality  of  Pius  X. ;  but  it  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  of  his  election 
that  he  had  had  slight  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  Catholic  world  outside  of 


Italy,  and  that  he  would  bring  to  the 
Vatican  a  profoundly  religious  spiirit 
but  not  the  extraordinary  diplomatic 
knowledge  and  tact  of  Leo  XIII.  The 
authority  of  the  Papacy,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago, 
no  longer  rests  on  its  claims,  but  de- 
pends largely  on  the  character  of  the 
governing  Pope.  Leo,  by  reason  of  his 
statesmanlike  qualities  and  his  extraor- 
dinary {Kjlitical  sagacity,  had  gained  for 
the  Papacy  a  position  of  great  influence 
in  the  world.  That  position  may  be 
easily  lost ;  and  it  may  be  lost  quite  as 
readily  under  the  guidance  of  a  sincere, 
religious  man  like  the  present  Pope  as 
under  the  guidance  of  a  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  ecclesiastic ;  for  it  depends 
on  wide  knowledge  of  the  modern  spirit 
and  of  the  temper  of  the  different  nations, 
and  on  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  For  the 
conflict  in  France  Leo  XIII.  was  prob- 
ably in  no  way  responsible.  Again  and 
again,  by  written  and  by  spoken  word, 
he  urged  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  of  that  country  the  duty 
and  policy  of  heartily  accepting  the 
Republic  and  of  keeping  in  step  with 
the  movement  of  the  French  people. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  higher 
French  Roman  ecclesiastics  declined  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  Leo,  and  need- 
lessly irritated  and  in  many  cases  openly 
opposed  the  authority  and  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  until  they  succeeded 
in  creating  the  impression  throughout 
non-Catholic  circles,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, among  many  Catholics,  that  they 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  undermine 
the  Republic  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  in  the  schools  throughout 
France.  The  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy has  steadily  grown  more  acute. 
It  culminated  in  the  drastic  legislation 
which  closed,  or  is  closing,  all  schools 
taught  by  the  religious  orders  in  France, 
expelling  many  of  the  members  of  those 
orders,  closing  their  houses,  and  remov- 
ing all  emblems  and  symbols  of  the 
Catholic  faith  from  the  court-houses  in 
France.  It  has  now  received  fresh 
impulse  by  the  action  of  the  Pope  in 
sending  letters  of  protest  to  the  various 
courts  of  Europe  against  the  visit  of 
President  Loubet  to  the  King  of  Italy. 
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The  Papacy,  refusing  to  ac- 

'^iwtton'  *^*P'  ^^  '°P*^  °f  events, 
regards  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Italy  and  his  authority  in  the 
city  of  Rome  as  a  usurpation,  insists 
that  the  Pope  is  a  prisoner  witnin  the 
Vatican  grounds,  demands  that  all  Cath- 
olic countries  shall  respect  the  theory  of 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
in  Rome,  and  as  part  of  this  policy 
holds  that  Catholic  sovereigns  cannot 
go  to  Rome  as  the  guests  of  the  King 
of  Italy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on 
recent  occasions  when  Rome  was  visited 
by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  both  were  received 
by  the  Pope,  and  they  took  every  occa- 
sion, while  not  recognizing  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  to  treat  the  Pope  with  the 
courtesy  due  to  a  sovereign.  President 
Loubet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
guest  exclusively  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
and  did  not  present  himself  at  the  Vati- 
can, Whether  the  Pope  would  have 
received  him  or  not  is  an  open  question ; 
it  was  seriously  discussed  for  months 
before  his  visit.  In  any  event,  his  visit 
to  Rome  was  made  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  President  Loubet  to  see 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  has  not  only  pro- 
tested against  this  action  of  President 
Loubet,  but  in  language  which  has  so 
irritated  the  French  Government  as  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, to  cause  very  considerable  excite- 
ment in  France,  and  to  bring  appreciably 
nearer  the  discussion  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Concordat  The  Radicals  and  So- 
cialists in  France  are  already  demanding 
that  Church  and  State  shall  be  entirely 
separated,  and  that  the  Concordat  shall 
be  denounced — an  action  which  would 
involve  a  loss  of  more  than  ten  millions 
yearly  income  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
France.  The  action  of  the  Pope  appears 
to  be  generally  r^arded  in  Europe  as 
hasty  and  ill  advised.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  believing,  however,  that  it  was 
made  on  his  own  initiative  and  as  an 
expression  of  his  strong  and  sincere  feel- 
ing for  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  Church.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
should  have  contributed  heat  rather  than 
light  to  the  conflict  between  the  French 
Liberals  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France. 


In  a  personal  interview 
^''I«d.«.^i:S"'    with     a     Frenchwoman 

pre  eminent  in  the  field 
cl  literature,  Tolstoy  once  remarked  that 
among  modern  novels  the  one  that  im- 
pressed him  particularly  was  "  La  Terre 
qui  Meurt,"  because  he  found  in  it  so 
many  things  applicable  to  Russia  as  well 
as  to  France;  and  now  comes  the  an- 
nouncement, within  three  years  of  the 
appearance  of  that  notable  work  "  Les 
Oberl^,"  that  its  gifted  young  author. 
Rend  Bazin,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
chair  in  the  French  Academy  left  vacant 
by  the  venerable  M.  Legouvd.  At  the 
formal  reception  in  honor  of  the  new 
Academician,  M.  Bruneti^re  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  it  afforded  to 
comment,  not  only  on  the  novel  in  gen- 
eral, but  upon  this  new  novelist  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  representative  of  the  social 
tendency  in  fiction,  and  to  preach  anew 
bis  doctrine  that  literature  must  be  j  udged 
according  to  its  social  implications. 
Taking  Flaubert  as  a  master  of  the 
French  naturalistic  school,  he  pointed 
out  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  error 
of  realists  was  that  they  did  not  love  the 
creatures  which  their  genius  created, 
that  they  showed  no  pity,  and  studied 
the  lowly  world  only  to  ridicule  it,  and 
that  therefore  Truth,  which  in  order  to 
be  found  must  be  loved,  withheld  her- 
self from  them.  Of  Brunetifere,  Tolstoy 
once  said,  "  I  love  him  because  he  has 
proved  the  bankruptcy  of  science."  At 
the  end  of  his  eloquent  address  M. 
Brunetibre  said :  "  .  .  .  Though  we  did 
not  exist,  the  world  of  science  would  be 
about  what  it  is ;  .  .  .  though  we  were 
not,  the  planets  would  none  the  less 
swing  their  orbits  across  infinite  space; 
and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that,  if 
we  should  disappear  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  nature  and  life  would  be  an- 
nihilated with  us.  .  .  .  But  Art  I  What 
is  art  without  man  ?  .  .  .  Art  has  no 
reality  except  for  man  and  by  man.  .  .  . 
That  is  why  the  first  condition  of  art  is 
to  be  human,  even  before  it  is  art." 
Rend  Bazin's  work  is  strongly  infused 
with  the  humanitarian  spirit ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  from  M.  Brunetifere's 
remarks  that  Flaubert  is  dethroned  sim- 
ply because  a  union  of  Pity  and  Litera- 
ture has  produced  so  excellent  a  social 
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novel  as  "Les  Oberttf."  Foltowing 
closely  on  M.  Bazin's  election  comes  the 
announcement  of  the  sudden  death,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  while  presiding  at 
a  meeting,  of  M.  Octave  Gr^ard,  who 
had  been  for  twenty-nine  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences, 
and  for  eighteen  years  one  of  the  "  Im- 
mortals" <^  the  French  Academy.  In 
point  of  fact,  M.  Gr^ard's  death  occurred 
a  day  previous  to  the  date  set  for  the 
reception  of  M.  Bazin,  illustrating  anew 
the  proverb  that  the  Forty  are  never 
\aag  forty.  From  the  time  when  he  was 
enroUed  as  a  student  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  until  his 
death,  M.  Gr^ard  identified  himself 
closely  with  university  work;  and  the 
value  of  his  services  in  bringing  about 
the  renewal  of  State  education  in  France 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  He  taught 
for  a  time  at  Metz  and  Versailles  in  the 
provincial  colleges,  and  in  1865,  having 
gained  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  primary  education 
in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  Paris. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  to  the  highest 
post  conferred  by  the  French  Academy, 
that  of  vice-rector,  which  he  filled  until 
a  year  ago,  when,  at  his  request,  it  was 
transferred  to  M.  Liard,  also  a  profes- 
sional universitarian.  M.  Gr^ard  found 
relaxation  from  his  cares  as  teacher, 
director,  and  president  of  university  and 
State  education  in  writing  books  on  his 
favorite  topic,  and  a  number  of  impor- 
tant volumes  on  education  are  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts. 

• 

The   Outlook 

^^TS^^^""'^'-     has  more  than 

once  in  recent 
years  commented  on  the  failure  of  so 
influential  a  body  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbjrterian  Church,  through 
engrossment  wiUi  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical interests,  to  give  attention  to  the 
grave  moral  evils  prevailing  in  commer- 
cial and  political  life.  In  noteworthy 
contrast  to  past  silence  was  the  trumpet- 
call  sounded  in  the  sermon  of  the  retir- 
ing Moderator,  Dr.  Coyle,  of  Denver, 
when  the  Assembly  convened  at  Buffalo 
last  week.  In  Colorado,  where  social 
tension  and  disorder  have  been  specially 
acute.  Dr.  Coyle  has  been  led  to  con- 


sider whither  things  are  drifting.  He 
notes  among  masses  of  the  people  a 
drift  away  from  organized  Christianity, 
and  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  Church. 
Next,  he  notes  "  the  drift  of  the  people 
in  general  away  from  lofty  ideals.  .  .  . 
The  taint  of  graft  is  everywhere.  .  .  . 
Our  ideals  of  honesty  have  gone  dovra. 
.  .  .  The  Puritan  conscience,  which  put 
r>jck  foundations  under  this  Republic,  is 
go:ie  or  going,  and  in  its  place  has  come 
the  canker  of  fraud  and  knavishness. . . . 
Our  ideals  of  the  home  have  gone  down. 
.  .  .  Our  ideals  of  reverence  have  gone 
down."  As  to  the  Church,  Dr.  Coyle 
compared  it  to  Hannibal's  army  ener- 
vated by  a  winter  of  pleasure  in  Capua, 
"  losing  in  luxurious  living  the  spirit  of 
the  old  heroisms  that  made  history." 
This  report  of  things  was  no  jeremiad, 
he  said,  but  the  drum-beat  for  a  charge. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  restoration 
of  the  ethical  ideals  inspired  and  sus- 
tained by  religion.  After  specifying  the 
lines  of  this  effort,  Dr.  Coyle  insisted  on 
the  need  of  leadership,  both  in  the  laity 
and  the  ministry,  of  strong  and  devoted 
men.  The  ministry,  he  said,  "  needs 
sifting  even  more  than  it  needs  recruit- 
ing." This  remarkable  discourse,  nothing 
like  which  has  been  heard  in  the  Assem- 
bly for  many  a  year,  while  resonant  with 
intense  conviction  of  a  moral  crisis  both 
in  society  and  in  the  Church,  was  also 
optimistic  in  its  forecast  of  a  moral 
awakening.  Wherever  read,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  a  tonic  effect.  Thus  far  the 
other  most  important  proceedings  have 
been,  first,  the  election  of  a  Moderator, 
the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  the  Assembly  sur- 
prised itself  by  effecting  suddenly  by  a 
vrva  voce  vote;  next,  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  designed  to  promote  reunion 
with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
by  formally  removing  all  aspersions 
reflecting  on  its  Christian  character  at 
the  time  of  its  separation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  action  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause  by  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Assembly  in  session  at 
Mobile.  The  effect  of  this  action  may 
be,  if  followed  up  wisely  and  energeti- 
cally, far-reaching  and  of  National  im- 
port. 
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One  of  die  most  important 
matters  to  come  before 
the  Presbyterian  General 
AasemUy  is  the  report  of  the  special 
oommittee  on  Judicial  Commissions,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Dinsmore 
is  chairman.  This  report  provides  that 
the  General  Assembly  shallelect  a  "  Per- 
manent Judicial  Commission  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,"  to  be  composed  of  eight 
ministers  and  seven  ruling  elders,  of 
whom  not  more  than  two  shall  belong  to 
the  same  Synod.  Five  of  this  Commis- 
sion are  to  be  elected  each  year,  to  serve 
for  three  years,  so  that  the  Commission 
cannot  be  changed  suddenly  by  a  fac- 
tional majority.  The  decision  of  this 
Judicial  Commission  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  preliminary,  not  the  final,  judgment 
in  the  case,  and  is  to  be  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly,  where  it  may  be 
"  affirmed,  reversed,  modified,  suspended, 
or  remitted  for  further  hearing."  If  the 
case  be  not  remitted,  the  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  held  as  its 
final  judgment.  The  report  also  pro- 
vides for  Presbyterial  and  Synodical 
Commissions  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  lower  courts.  In  our  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  made  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Judicial  Commission  final; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  General 
Assembly  would  consent  to  relegate  its 
judicial  powers  absolutely  to  such  a 
commission,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  would  not  be  reversed  or 
modified  by  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
cept in  either  an  extraordinary  mistrial 
or  under  the  pressure  of  a  very  strong 
popular  sentiment  in  the  Church.  We 
hope  to  see  this  report  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly.  It  appears  to 
us  that  it  would  supply  in  the  Presby- 
terian system  of  government  a  factor 
which  has  been  greatly  needed  in  order 
to  make  that  system  conform  to  those 
principles  which  the  experience  of  man- 
kind has  indicated  are  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  quadrennial  Con- 
MlSro5'.fBUh:J.  ference  of  the  Method- 

ist  Episcopal  Church, 
now  in  session  at  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, has  performed  the  delicate  task  of 


retiring  certain  bishops  and  electing  new 
ones  to  take  their  places  and  the  places 
of  those  who  have  died  during  the  past 
four  years.  One  Bishop,  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen M.  Merrill,  retired  on  his  own 
motion.  Five  others,  Bishops  Andrews, 
Foss,  Mallelieu,  Vincent,  and  Walden, 
were  retired  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 
Of  these,  Bishop  Vincent  is  probably 
most  widely  known  outside  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  as  the  head  of  the  Chautau- 
qua movement  When  the  characteris- 
tic Methodist  camp-meetings,  in  which 
religion  took  largely  an  emotional  form, 
became  decadent,  as  unfitted  to  the 
times.  Bishop  Vincent  had  the  states- 
manship to  replace  them  with  gatherings 
in  which  religion  has  taken  largely  an 
educational  form.  In  this  Bishop  Vin- 
cent rendered  a  service  not  only  to 
Methodism,  but  to  intelligent  spiritual 
life  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
men  selected  as  bishops  are  all  men 
already  eminent  within  the  Methodist 
Church.  Dr.  A.  F.  Berry  is  the  editor 
of  the  "  Epworth  Herald  "  and  a  leader 
of  young  people's  organizations.  Dr. 
Burt,  who  will  probably  take  Bishop 
Vincent's  place  in  directing  work  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  has  since  1886  had 
charge  of  the  Methodist  churches  in 
certain  Italian  cities.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Bashford  is  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  Chancellor  James  R.  Day, 
head  of  Syracuse  University,  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  adjust- 
ing theological  thought  in  the  Church 
to  conditions  of  present-day  knowledge. 
Dr.  W.  F.  McDowell  and  Dr.  T.  B. 
Neely  have  been  secretaries  of  church 
organizations,  the  former  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Board,  the  latter  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Union  and  the  Tract  Society. 
Dr.  Spellmeyer  and  Dr.  Wilson  have 
been  known  as  pastors  of  large  churches. 


Creed  Revision  In  the 
Church  of  England 


The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  at  last 
given  official  recog- 
nition and  cautious  approval  to  the  dis- 
content with  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed  that  has  long  been  expressed  by 
influential  churchmen.  By  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  a 
resolution  was  carried  to  raise  a  conv 
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mittee  to  consider  in  what  way  the  pres- 
ent use  of  the  Creed  may  be  modified. 
It  appeared  in  the  debate  that  many 
devout  persons  absented  themselves 
from  church  on  the  occasions  when  the 
Creed  is  to  be  recited,  because  of  objec- 
tion to  its  damnatory  clauses  against 
those  who  do  not  accept  it  The  Creed, 
often  termed  the  "  Quicumque  Vult"  from 
its  opening  words,  signifying  "  Whoever 
wishes  "  [to  be  saved],  is  a  ninth-century 
production  by  an  unknown  author.  The 
clauses  objected  to  condition  salvation 
upon  acceptance  of  its  Trinitarian  prop- 
ositions. The  resolution  adopted  by 
Convocation  is  aimed  only  at  these 
clauses  as  occasioning  agitation  in  the 
Church,  and  expressly  affirms  the  doc- 
trinal statements  of  the  Creed  as  "  the 
necessary  basis  on  which  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  reposes."  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  damnatory  clauses  objected 
to  were  really  no  part  of  the  Creed  itself, 
but  merely  its  setting,  and  that  these 
were  the  occasion  of  "a  tremendous 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest" 
Bishop  Gore  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debate,  and  the  resolution  adopted 
was  substantially  his  proposition.  That 
so  guarded  a  proposition  should  have  so 
narrowly  escaped  defeat  indicates  the 
strength  of  the  forces  in  the  Established 
Church  that  still  oppose  the  most  salu- 
tary change. 

d 

The  Anarchist  Case 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  unanimously  affirmed  the 
l^;ality  of  the  deportation  of  John  Turner, 
the  Anarchist,  and  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  under  which  he  was  deported. 
This  law  contains  two  provisions,  one 
forbidding  the  entrance  into  the  United 
States  of  "  polygamists,  anarchists,  or 
persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
all  governments  or  of  all  forms  of  law, 
or  the  assassination  of  public  officials ;" 
the  other,  of  any  "person  who  disbe- 
lieves in  or  who  is  opposed  to  all 
organized  government,  or  who  is  a 
member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  or- 
ganization entertaining  and  teaching 
such  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  all 


organized  government"  Mr.  Turner 
came  to  this  country  to  promulgate 
the  theory  of  Anarchism,  was  arrested 
and  was  about  to  be  deported  under 
this  law,  when  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Its  decision  may  be  epitomized  thus: 
Mr.  Turner  avowed  himself  an  Anarchist, 
without  defining  the  term ;  he  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  to  have  used  the  word 
in  its  popular  sense,  and  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  language  of  the  statute 
for  regarding  this  popular  definition  as 
also  the  statutory  definition;  but  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  clearly 
came  under  the  second  section  of  the 
law,  prohibiting  those  who  disbelieve  in 
or  are  opposed  to  all  organized  govern- 
ment from  landing  upon  our  shores,  and 
was  lawfully  subject  to  deportation  under 
that  clause  of  the  law.  And  this  law  is 
Constitutional. 

"  Congress  has  the  power  to  exclude 
aliens  from  the  United  States;  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  they  may  come  in ;"  "  the  deporta- 
tion of  an  alien  who  is  found  to  be  here 
in  violation  of  law  is  not  a  deprivation 
of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law ;" 
"  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
have  no  application."  In  other  words, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
applies  to  and  is  a  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  apply  to  and  is  not  a  protection 
of  aliens.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
determine  who  and  who  may  not  land 
upon  our  shores  is  an  absolute  power. 

The  decision  in  this  respect  follows  in 
its  spirit  the  decision  which  had  pre- 
viously been  made  respecting  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
law,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Court  in 
the  Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  cases, 
that  residents  of  territory  acquired  by 
war  or  purchase  by  the  United  States 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
To  The  Outlook  this  decision  appears 
to  be  a  logical  step  in  that  modem 
movement  toward  increased  National 
powers  which  is  alike  inevitable  and 
beneficent  in  our  National  affairs. 

A  third  question  was  raised  by  the 
deportation  of  Turner,  on  which  of 
course  the  Court  expressed  no  opinion ; 
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namely,  whether  the  law  under  which  he 
was  deported  ought  not  to  be  changed. 
The  Outlook  is  still  of  the  opinion 
which  it  has  heretofore  expressed,  that 
a  modification  of  Section  38  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1903,  is  desirable,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  exclude  from  the  United 
States  persons  simply  because  of  their 
opinions,  and  that  such  exclusion  should 
apply  only  to  those  who  come  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  opinions  which  are 
subversive  of  government  and  are 
directly  or  indirectly  inciting  to  violence. 
But  this  clearly  is  a  political,  not  a  judi- 
cial, question,  to  be  determined  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  acting 
through  their  constituted  representatives 
in  Congress,  not  for  the  people  by  the 
Supreme  Court  considering  ibs  Consti- 
tution. It  may  be  added  that  probably 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the 
academic  discussion  of  philosophical 
Anarchism  will  not  be  prevented,  and 
that  only  Anarchists  of  the  type  of  John 
Turner,  who  advocate  strife  and  vio- 
lence, will  in  fact  be  deported. 

A  Drama  from  the   Far 
East 

The  most  interesting  recent  events  in 
the  history  of  the  serious  drama  have 
been  the  production  in  this  country  of 
"  Everyman,"  of  a  group  of  Shake- 
spearean plays  in  the  manner  of  Shake- 
speare's time  by  the  Ben  Greet  Company, 
and  of  "  Alcestis  "  by  a  group  of  Greeks 
resident  in  New  York.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  production  of  the  Hindu 
classic  drama  "Sdkoontald"  by  the 
Senior  Class  of  Smith  College  at  the 
approaching  Commencement  season.  For 
many  years  the  graduating  class  at 
Smith  has  given  interpretations  of 
Shakespearean  plays  with  notable  suc- 
cess. The  performances  have  always 
been  beautifully  staged,  and  have  em- 
bodied so  much  intelligent  educational 
work  that  they  have  been  surprising- 
ly well  done.  This  year,  by  a  fortu- 
nate choice  made  long  before  hostilities 
had  broken  out  in  the  Far  East,  the 
class  of  1904  has  broken  away  from  the 
Shakespearean  tradition  and  selected 
an  Oriental  play  of  very  high  quality. 


This  action  seems  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  a  prophetic  instinct,  for  noth- 
ing could  be  more  timely  in  view  of 
the  immense  interest  in  all  expressions 
of  Oriental  life  which  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Western  world,  and  which  is 
increasingly  to  attract  not  only  students, 
but  intelligent  men  and  women  every- 
where, to  the  literature,  thought,  habits, 
and  manners  of  the  East 

There  are  other  plays  which  more 
intimately  portray  and  more  vividly  pre- 
sent {)opular  life  than  the  "  Sikoontal4," 
written  probably  not  later  than  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  by  K41id4sa, 
who  has  been  called  "the  Shakespeare  of 
the  Hindu  drama."  This  play  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  classic  quality  and  attitude. 
It  is,  in  a  certain  way,  highly  conventional- 
ized. Like  all  the  classic  dramas,  it  brings 
on  the  stage  heroic  or  semi-divine  charac- 
ters, and  deals  only  with  good  deeds,  for 
one  characteristic  of  this  drama  is  the 
absence  of  tragedy.  Its  strength  does 
not  lie  in  vivid  picturing  of  the  times  in 
which  it  is  written,  or  in  intimate  char- 
acterization of  familiar  types  of  char- 
acter; it  is  idealistic  in  sentiment  and 
elaborate  in  form,  making  its  first  appeal 
to  a  highly  cultivated  rather  than  to  a 
popular  audience.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  it  is  in  any  sense  artificiaL 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  vitalized  through- 
out by  a  beautiful  imagination,  and  it 
does  not  lack  contrasts  of  character. 
Classic  though  it  is,  it  belongs  to  a 
drama  which  more  closely  paralleled  in 
its  conditions  the  Shakespearean  than 
the  old  classic  stage.  The  aim  of  the 
Indian  dramatist  is  not  to  present  types 
but  clearly  to  realize  individuals;  to 
awaken  the  emotions  of  terror  and  pity, 
as  the  drama  has  always  done  since  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  but  to  tranquilize  in  a 
certain  sense  even  more  than  to  purify, 
by  the  happy  issue  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising conditions.  These  dramas,  like 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  time,  intro- 
duce romantic,  legendary,  and  even  fabu- 
lous elements.  Like  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, they  use  both  prose  and  verse, 
combining  with  Shakespearean  freedom 
the  comic  and  the  serious,  introducing, 
after  the  Shakespearean  manner,  a  clown 
or  buffoon,  who  is  often  a  man  of  high 
rank,  but  whose  function  it  is  to  serve  as 
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a  contrast  to  the  hero  or  heroes,  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  of  the  situation,  and  to 
suggest  the  mingled  elements  of  which 
life  is  composed.  These  plays  are  rich 
in  lyrical  passages  after  the  Shakespear- 
ean manner.  The  stage  appointments, 
as  ill  the  sixteenth  century,  were  meager 
and  rudimentary,  and  the  device  of 
describing  a  scene  which  could  not  be 
represented  to  the  eye  was  freely  em- 
ployed by  the  Indian  dramatists,  as  it 
was  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries. These  passages,  usually  put  in 
the  form  of  four-line  stanzas,  are  often 
of  striking  lyrical  beauty  and  are  written 
in  many  different  meters,  for  the  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  poet  in  the  matter 
of  meters  were  almost  boundless,  the 
first  thirty-four  stanzas  of  '*  Sikoontald  " 
presenting  eleven  varieties  of  verse. 
Presented  after  the  manner  of  the  earli- 
est English  plays,  not  in  special  theaters, 
but  in  the  great  rooms  of  palaces,  mak- 
ing their  appeal  to  the  imagination  rather 
than  to  the  eye  of  their  auditors,  dealing 
continually,  as  the  Shakespearean  drama- 
tists did,  with  stories,  legends,  and  histori- 
cal incidents  familiar  to  the  audience, 
even  the  classic  plays  which  did  not 
aim  to  teach  the  life  of  the  time  inti- 
mately and  realistically  had  great  popu- 
lar vogue. 

Kdliddsa  rises  above  his  contempora- 
ries in  his  own  field  very  much  as  did 
Shakespeare  above  the  dramatists  of  his 
time.  A  master  of  the  language  of  his 
race,  with  an  Oriental  imagination,  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  beauty  of  every 
kind,  with  a  prodigal  fancy,  great  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  and  the  most  delicate 
taste,  Kdlidisa  knew  how  to  give  the 
passion  of  love  its  full  expression  and 
yet  keep  it  always  within  those  bounds 
of  moderation  which  the  genius  of  India 
rarely  respected.  It  was  this  sense  of 
proportion,  the  lack  of  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  Hindu  mind, 
which  commanded  for  Kilidisa  the  ad- 
miration of  Goethe  and  which  drew  from 
him  the  most  extravagant  praise  of  the 
"  SakoontalA."  In  his  nice  sense  of 
proportion,  the  poise  and  balance  of  his 
genius,  Kiliddsa  might  be  called  the 
Sophocles  of  the  Hindu  drama.  The 
"  Sikoontala,"  translated  by  the  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  Monier-WilUams,  nearly 


fifty  years  ago,  was  reprinted  in  this 
country  twenty  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  (New  York),  and  has 
been  edited  very  sparingly  and  judi- 
ciously in  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
possibilities  of  representation  at  North- 
ampton in  June.  The  story  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  hero.  King  Dushyanta, 
while  on  a  hunting  expedition  comes 
accidentally  into  a  sacred  grove  and 
sees  there  Sikoontali,  the  daughter  of 
a  g^eat  sage  and  a  nymph,  falls  in  love 
with  her,  discovers  that  his  affection  is 
returned  very  much  in  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  fashion  at  first  glance,  marries 
her,  and  returns  to  his  home.  Every- 
thing would  have  been  well  had  not 
Sikoontald  been  so  preoccupied  by  her 
romance  as  to  have  neglected  somewhat 
the  formalities  of  hospitality  in  receiving 
an  ill-tempered  ascetic  of  great  distinc- 
tion, who  promptly  curses  her  by  declar- 
ing that  she  will  be  forgotten  by  her 
lover,  and  then,  having  repented,  bestows 
a  ring  upon  her  which  when  presented 
to  the  King  will  recall  her  to  uis  memory. 

Sdkoontali  sets  out  to  present  herself 
at  court,  and  to  be  acknowledged  by  her 
husband,  but,  unfortunately,  loses  the 
ring  in  crossing  a  river,  and  when  she 
comes  before  the  King,  Dushyanta, 
while  he  treats  her  with  courtesy,  has 
no  remembrance  of  her.  The  unhappy 
wife,  with  her  child,  abandons  hope,  and 
is  carried  off  to  the  mountains  by  celes- 
tial aid.  Fortunately,  a  fisherman  re- 
covers the  ring,  and  it  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  King,  who  now  recalls 
Sdkoontali,  and  is  plunged  in  despair 
by  the  story  of  his  rejection  of  her.  He 
sets  out  to  find  her,  enters  the  moun- 
tains, comes  upon  his  own  child  playing 
with  a  lion's  cub,  recognizes  him,  and 
Sikoontald  and  her  hero-king  are  re- 
united. 

This  play  is  an  idyllic  drama,  with  a 
marked  element  of  the  comic  running 
through  it,  but  with  a  dominant  note 
of  tender  sentiment,  and  bathed  in  a 
beautiful  glow  of  the  imagination.  It 
abounds  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  na- 
ture, for  nature  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
Indian  drama.  Humboldt  characterizes 
Kilidisa  as  "  a  masterly  describer  of 
the  influence  which  nature  exercises 
upon  the  minds  of  lovers ;  .  .  .  tender- 
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ness  in  fhe  expression  of  feeling  and 
richness  of  creative  fancy  have  assigned 
to  him  his  lofty  place  among  the  poets 
of  all  nations." 

Entirely  aside  from  the  beauty  of  this 
typical  Indian  drama,  great  interest  will 
attach  to  it  by  reason  of  its  antiquity. 
It  antedates  by  many  centuries  all  exist- 
ing Occidental  dramas  written  subse- 
quent to  the  classic  period,  and  is  the 
flower  of  a  civilization  which  had  come 
to  maturity  in  the  far  East  while  modem 
dvtlization  was  in  its  earliest  stages  in 
the  West  Its  presentation  at  Smith 
College  ought  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  West  in  the  poetry  of  the  East,  which 
has  suffered  so  much  from  the  hands  of 
Western  interpreters  eager  to  emphasize 
its  mystical  qualities,  and  often  missing 
entirely  its  real  spiritual  significance,  and, 
above  all,  its  value  as  literature  and  its 
beauty  as  poetry. 


The  Right   Use   of  the 
Bible 

Dr.  Doane,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Albany,  in  preaching  last 
week  the  baccalaureate  sermon  before 
the  graduates  of  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  on  "The  Right  Use  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,"  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  following  pregnant,  sig- 
nificant, and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  wholly 
sound  declaration : 

Granted  that  men  have  held  hard  and 
narrow  notions  about  the  Bible ;  that  they 
have  been  deluded  into  the  absurdity  of 
imagining  that  its  truth  could  only  have 
been  kept  by  mechanical  and  verbal  inspira- 
tion ;  that  tney  have  held  that  every  detail 
in  it  must  be  accepted  as  though  it  were 
accurate,  modem,  scientific  utterance ;  that 
they  have  held  that  all  its  honest  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  extreme  eartbibess  of  the 
vessels  in  which  the  treasure  of  continuous 
teaching  was  conveyed  is  meant  to  be  God's 
warrant  for  cruelty  and  lust  and  wrong; 
granted  that  we  must  hold  in  abeyance  our 
childhood's  impression  of  the  authorship  of 
certain  books ;  granted  that  the  Pentateuch 
may  be  traced  to  an  earlier  compilation,  and 
that  the  four  Gospels  may  have  had  a  fur- 
ther back  and  earlier  matrix  from  which  they 
were  formed ;  p-anted  all  this,  and  yet  the 
great  structural  soundness  of  the  Bible  re- 
mains untouched. 

That  many  of  those  ^o  have   been 


educated  in  the  older  views  of  the 
Bible  should  think  that  the  modem 
view  is  subversive  of  foith-in  the  Bible 
is  not  strange,  since  it  certainly  is 
subversive  of  the  views  which  they 
fonnerly  entertained.  Modem  scholars 
tell  us,  for  example,  that  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Bible  were  not  written 
by  Moses ;  that  very  few  of  the  Psalms 
were  written  by  David;  that  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  is  a  composition  made 
up  of  the  writings  of  many  different 
prophets— that  at  least  a  century  inter- 
venes between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
writings ;  that  the  Books  of  Esther  and 
Ruth  and  Jonah  and  Job  are  fictions, 
though  more  or  less  founded  upon  fact. 
They  tell  us,  furthermore,  that  inspira- 
tion does  not  involve  infallibility;  that 
the  men  who  wrote  these  books  were,  as 
Paul  describes  himself,  men  of  like  pas- 
sions as  we  ourselves  are,  that  they 
knew  in  part  and  prophesied  in  part, 
that  sometimes  the  statements  of  one 
writer  must  be  corrected  by  the  state- 
ments of  a  later  writer,  that  inspiration 
did  not  make  their  writings  absolutely, 
certainly,  unquestionably  true.  These 
statements,  and  they  are  only  illustra- 
tive, are  unquestionably  subversive  of 
the  orthodox  views  of  the  Bible  half  a 
century  ago. 

But  between  an  overthrow  of  the  Bible 
and  an  overthrow  of  men's  theories 
about  the  Bible  there  is  a  very  great 
difference.  For  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
a  significant  one,  that  on  many  of  these 
questions,  if  not  on  all  of  them,  the 
Bible  itself  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
say.  For  example,  the  Bible  does  not 
tell  us  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  purports  to 
be  a  series  of  addresses  delivered  by 
Moses,  but  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
does  not  tell  us  whether  he  wrote  the 
addresses  and  they  were  printed  from 
his  writing,  or  they  were  given  extem- 
poraneously and  taken  down  by  a  re- 
porter, or  a  hearer  embodied  the  sub 
stance  of  them  in  a  book,  or  whether 
they  were  really  not  g^ven  at  all  by 
Moses,  but  some  writer  took  his  reported 
teachings  as  they  had  come  down  to  a 
later  age,  some  of  them  in  writing  and 
some  of  them  in  oral  l^;end,  and  com- 
bined and  reinterpreted  them  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  them  clear.  The 
Psaku  do  not  tell  us  who  are  the  au- 
tboES  of  the  Faalms.  It  is  true  that,  in 
our  English  Bible,  in  the  headings  of 
individual  Psalms  we  find  the  phrase 
"  A  Psahn  of  David,"  but  these  head- 
'  ings  are  no  part  of  the  original  Scrip- 
tures; they  are  comments  added  later. 
So  we  have  no  statement  as  to  whether 
Esther  and  Ruth  and  Jonah  and  Job 
are  historical  or  not.  We  are  left 
to  form  our  own  judgment  from  the 
structure  oi  each  book  whether  it 
ot  fiction  or  history.  Moreover,  the 
BiUe  has  very  little  to  say  about 
inspiration.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  among  theologians  about  the 
nature  of  inspiration,  what  it  is,  how  it 
operates,  how  far  it  saved  the  writers 
from  any  error  or  mistake ;  but  the  Bible 
dees  not  discuss  this  question  at  all; 
indeed,  the  word  inspiration  occurs  only 
twice  in  all  the  Bible,  and  only  once 
with  referoice  to  the  Bible. 

The  value  of  the  Bible  is  not  depend- 
ent.upon.the  determination  of  debatable 
questions,  of  date,  or  authorship,  or  lit- 
erary character,  nor  even  upon  theories 
of  inspiration.  The  claim  of  the  Bible 
is  all  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one 
•of  its  Old  Testament  prophets :  "  The 
gk>ry  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed." 

This  is  the  object  of  the  Biblfr— to 
unveil  God.  In  the  old  Egyptian  tem- 
ple was  a  great  curtain  separating  the 
Holy  of  Hc^es  from  the  outer  temple, 
and  over  it  were  written  the  words,  "  I 
auk  that  which  is,  has  been,  and  shall 
be.  My  vdl  no  one  has  lifted."  The 
Bible  replies :  We,  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, and  Jesus  Christ  of  whom  we  are 
the  foreteller  and  representative,  we  will 
draw  aside  this  veil.  The  glory  of  God 
is  ludden  from  men.  They  do  not 
recognize  him.  As  Jesus  Christ  walked 
among  men  and  his  divineness  was  not 
perceived,  so  God  still  walks  among 
men  and  his  divineness  is  not  perceived. 
He  is  incognito.  The  object  of  the 
Bible  is  to  reveal  him.  When  it  has 
accomplished  its  end,  the  veil  will  be 
drawn  aside ;  he  will  no  longer  be  incog- 
nito; he  will  be  unveiled;  his  glory 
will  be  perceived,  recognized,  under- 
stood. 

The  Bible  is  a  library  composed  of 


many  kinds  of  literature — ^law,  history, 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  whatever  other 
form  literature  has  taken.  It  is  t)ie  lit- 
erature of  a  great  people.  What  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  literature  is  that 
in  and  through  all  its  forms  God  is 
unveiled  as  the  Eternal  Verity  behind 
all  phenomena.  The  lawmakers  inter- 
preted law  as  issuing  from  God,  as  the 
utterances  of  his  will,  and  as  deriving 
its  authority  from  his  sovereignty.  The 
historians  perceived  God  as  the  direct- 
ing force  shaping  history  to  a  great  end, 
and  working  out  through  human  instru- 
mentalities the  kingdom  of  God  on  the 
earth,  and  they  wrote  history  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  God  in  the  course 
of  human  events.  The  poets  saw  behind 
the  veil  of  human  experience  and  of 
natural  phenomena  the  divine  at  work 
in  the  world — in  nature  and  in  men — 
and  they  drew  aside  the  veil  and  showed 
us  God,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  whom  all  things  proceed,  the  Father 
guiding,  directing,  insiHring  the  life  of 
bis  children.  This  is  what  the  Bible 
claims  for  itself :  that  it  is  an  unveiling 
of  God,  that  it  shows  him  where  other 
men  had  not  seen  him,  that  it  points  out 
the.  mystic  force  in  life  which  transcends 
all  other  forces,  and  teaches  us  that  this 
is  the  force  of  a  Living,  Personal  God,  (d 
a  Ruler  of  Men,  of  a  King  of  Nations, 
of  a  Father  of  Humanity. 

This  unveiling  of  God  does  not  de- 
pend upon  questions  of  date,  or  author- 
ship, or  literary  structure,  nor  even 
upon  a  theory  of  inspiration.  The 
unveiling  of  God  in  law,  that  is,  in  the 
human  conscience,  might  have  been 
done  by  Moses,  and  it  might  have  been 
done  just  as  truly  and  effectively  by 
some  one  else  writing  the  Pentateuch. 
It  might  have  been  done  in  the  year 
4000  B.C.,  and  it  might  have  been  done 
as  well  in  the  year  2000  b.c.,  or  1000 
B.C.,  or  500  B.C.  It  might  have  been 
done  through  historical  narrative,  and 
it  might  have  been  done  through  fic- 
tion. The  real  question  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is  not.  When  was  this 
book  written?  or.  Is  it  history  or  fic- 
tion i  it  is  not  even.  What  is  the  nature 
of  its  in^iradon?  The  real  question 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  this:  Is 
the  God  this  book  unveils  a  real  God  ? 
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Is  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine  a  true 
disclosure  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  Book  of  Jonah. 
This  book  tells  the  story  of  a  narrow- 
minded  religious  teacher  who  believed 
that  God  did  not  care  for  the  Gentiles, 
and  who  refused  to  accept  a  mission  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles.  Endeavoring  to 
escape  from  this  mission,'  he  was  caught 
and  brought  back  to  his  native  land, 
and  sent  once  more  upon  the  mission 
which  was-  abhorrent  to  his  bigotry. 
The  Gentile  city  whose  destruction  he 
foretold  as  a  penalty  for  its  sins  re- 
pented and  was  converted  to  the  living 
God,  and  the  threatened  destruction  was 
averted,  and  he,  his  bigotry  still  unmiti- 
gated, complained  because  his  prophecy 
was  not  fulfilled  and  the  city  which  he 
hated  was  saved  from  destruction.  And 
the  book  ends  with  this  pregnant  ques- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  Jehovah: 
"Should  not  I  have  pity  on  Nineveh, 
that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than 
sixscore  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand ;  and  also  much  cattle  ?" 
The  question  whether  this  book  is  a 
fiction  or  a  history  is  a  purely  literary 
question.  It  does  not  affect  the  mes- 
sage. The  real,  the  vital  question  is. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  God  is  one  who 
forgives  the  repentant,  who  has  mercy 
for  the  ignorant,  for  the  little  children, 
and  even  for  the  cattle  ?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  "wideness  in 
God's  mercy  like  the  wideness  of  the 
sea"?  The  answer  to  this  question 
does  not  depend  upon  the  answer  to 
that  other  question  whether  the  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  this  message  is 
fiction  or  history.  For  fiction  may  serve 
this  purpose  exactly  as  well  as  history. 
Certainly  it  makes  no  difference  whatever 
whether  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  be 
a  creation  of  Christ's  imagination  or 
whether  there  really  was  a  man  who  had 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  ran  away  from 
home  and  spent  all  his  substance  in 
riotous  living  and  afterwards  came  back 
and  confessed  his  sin.  Whether  true 
story  or  fictitious  story,  the  lesson  is  the 
same.  The  question  which  concerns  us 
is  not,  Is  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
historicalorimaginative?it  is.  What  kind 
of  God  have  we  to  deal  with  ?  Does  this 


story  truly  unveil  him  ?  When  we  have 
sinned,  when  we  have  violated  God's 
law,  when  we  have  spent  our  all  in  riot- 
ous living,  when  we  have  thrown  away 
our  opportunity,  can  we  come  back  and 
believe  that  with  open  arms  he  will 
receive  us  ?  or  is  he  an  unforgiving  God, 
a  punitive  God  ?  This  is  the  real  ques- 
tion, this  the  one  that  greatly  concerns 
us ;  the  other  is  secondary. 

The  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  reveal 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  real  question 
concerning  the  Bible  is.  Does  it  reveal 
the  glory  of  God  ?  To  believe  in  the 
Bible  is  not  to  believe  in  one  Isaiah  or 
in  two  Isaiahs ;  it  is  not  to  believe  that 
Genesis  was  written  4000  b.c.  or  1000 
B.C. ;  it  is  not  to  believe  that  Jonah  is  a 
history  or  is  not  a  history ;  it  is  not  to 
believe  that  David  wrote  the  Psalms  or 
did  not  write  the  Psalms  ;  it  is  to  believe 
that  in  the  books  of  law  and  of  history 
and  of  poetry  and  of  fiction  there  is  a 
true  unveiling  of  the  glory  of  God,  that 
he  is  such  a  being  as  in  this  Book  and 
by  these  writers  he  is  represented  to  be. 
To  say.  There  is  no  God,  or,  We  know 
nothing  about  God,  or.  He  is  an  unfor- 
giving God,  or  an  unjust  God,  or  a  cruel 
God,  that  is  to  disbelieve  the  Bible. 
But  to  disbelieve  the  theories  of  former 
scholars  about  the  date  and  authorship 
of  its  various  books  is  not  to  disbelieve 
the  Bible. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  why  we  should 
fear  lest  modern  scholarship,  with  its 
theories  respecting  the  date,  authorship, 
and  literary  character  of  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible,  should  impair  the 
value  of  the  Bible  or  destroy  human 
faith  in  its  message.  We  shall  not  under- 
take here  in  a  paragraph  to  furnish  a 
complete  epitome  of  that  message ;  but 
it  at  least  includes  this  much:  The 
earlier  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
declared  that  God  is  one  God,  a  right- 
eous Person  who  demands  righteousness 
of  his  children,  and  who  demands  nothing 
else.  Their  message  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  Abraham :  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  The 
message  of  the  later  prophets  is  not  only 
that  God  is  a  righteous  God,  who  de- 
mands righteousness,  but  also  a  merciful 
God,  who  forgives  men  their  unrighteous- 
nesses and  helps  them  to  become  right- 
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eous,  if  they  desire  his  help.     It  is  all 

summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  rny  soul. 

And  forget  not  all  his  benefits : 

Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ; 

Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases  ; 

Who  redeeraeth  thy  life  from  destruction ; 

Who  crowneth  thee  writh  lovingkindness  and 

tender  mercies : 
Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things : 
So  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle. 

The  message  of  the  New  Testament 
is  that  in  order  to  render  this  forgive- 
ness and  furnish  this  newness  of  life 
more  eflfectively,  the  righteous  and  mer- 
ciful God  has  entered  into  the  world, 
filled  one  human  life  full  of  himself, 
been  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  so 
that  those  who  saw  him  could  say,  "  We 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,"  and  that  he 
has  done  this  that  we  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  through  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ 

We  cannot  climb  up  to  God,  but  he 
stoops  down  and  lifts  us  up  to  himself, 
as  the  father  lifts  up  the  little  child  into 
his  arms.  This  is  the  revelation  of 
God.  This  is  the  unveiling  of  God. 
This  is  that  "  great  structural  soundness 
of  the  Bible "  to  which  Bishop  Doane 
refers  in  his  eloquent  sermon,  and  which 
does  in  truth  remain  untouched  by  mod- 
ern criticism.  To  believe  the  Bible  is 
to  believe  in  this  revelation,  to  believe 
in  this  unveiling  of  the  glory  of  God,  the 
glory  of  a  justice  that  rejoices  to  make 
men  just,  the  glory  of  a  righteousness 
which  is  a  self-sacrificing  love.  And 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
faith  in  this  message  so  widespread,  so 
profound,  and  so  efficacious  as  it  is  to- 
day.   

The  paragraph  printed  In  The  Outlook 
three  weeks  ago  about  the  School  for  Social 
Workers  to  be  opened  in  Boston  this  October 
was,  as  we  are  now  informed,  incorrect  in  the 
statement  that  the  School  has  been  founded 
by  Harvard  University.  It  is,  in  point  of 
facl,  established  through  the  co-operation 
of  Simmons  College  and  Harvard,  with  an 
administrative  board  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  the  two  institutions  and  ot  leaders 
of  social  work  in  Boston.  Simmons  College, 
we  are  told,  assumes  the  largest  share  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The  cooper- 
ation between  Simmons  College  and  Har- 
vard is  intended  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  as  well  as  to  insure  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 


The  Spectator 


"  Teacher,  look  at  the  radish  1"  The 
Spectator's  heart  sank.  Could  the  pink- 
and-white  apple-blossom  mean  to  that 
bright-faced  Jewish  lad  only  an  earthly 
tuber?  A  child  near  by  was  gazing  de- 
lightedly at  some  pansies  which  he  called 
"  butterflies."  His  neighbor  plunged 
his  nose  into  the  fragrance  of  a  bunch 
of  the  sweet  spring  harbinger,  arbutus. 
"  Say,  are  them  lilocks  ?"  he  asked.  The 
Spectator  was  at  a  spring  flower  show  in 
an  East  Side  New  York  public  schooL 
9 

On  long  wooden  tables  lent  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  every  kind  of 
jar  and  glass  and  pan  the  children's 
homes  could  furnish,  were  flowers  and 
leaves  and  branches,  each  labeled  with 
its  name — not  the  botanist's,  but  the  one 
in  common  use.  Here  was  a  bowl  of 
violets,  gathered  by  children  in  a  coun- 
try school ;  next  them  a  bunch  of  tril- 
lium,  to  gather  which  a  naturalist  had 
walked  five  miles  that  morning ;  and 
then  clusters  of  the  rock-loving  colum- 
bine, which  a  club  of  botanists  had 
sought  and  sent  Past  marigolds  and 
cress  and  anemones,  and  a  score  of  other 
familiir  boyhood  friends,  the  Spectator 
walked,  the  rich  memories  each  awakened 
in  him  contending  with  indignation  that 
any  child  should  lack  such  heritage. 
On  an  adjoining  table  stood  branches 
of  flowering  shrubs,  viburnum,  sumac, 
blueberry.  Another  table  bore  the  gar- 
den blossoms,  quince  and  bridalwreath 
and  lilac.  One  table  was  covered  with 
ferns,  and  here  were  arranged  boxes  of 
moss,  with  a  little  pan  of  water  in  the 
center  to  represent  a  swamp,  and  beside 
it  grass  and  wild  things  like  a  miniature 
wilderness. 

The  hour  struck ;  the  children  trooped 
reluctantly  back  to  their  class-room,  and 
another  group  took  their  place,  wide- 
eyed,  eager  to  make  acquaintance  with 
these  strange  green  things.  The  Spec- 
tator listened  with  the  others  while  a 
lady  showed  the  difference  between  dan- 
delions and  pansies,  and  told  about  the 
coming  of  the  spring  to  those  who  knew 
no  springtime  quest,  nor  summer  bloom, 
nor  autumn  frolic,  and  knew  no  change 
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of  season  save  that  one  was  cold  and 
one  was  hot  Later  he  sought  from  her 
further  enlightenment  as  to  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  school  flower  show. 

In  that  school  district  was  neither 
tree  nor  blade  of  grass.  For  its  children, 
therefore,  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion sought  gifts  of  flowers  from  friends 
not  too  far  away  to  send  them  freshly 
picked,  and  spread  them  out  for  three 
days  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruction 
of  the  pupils,  three  thousand  in  number. 
Co-operation  was  eagerly  given  by  prin- 
cipal and  teachers,  who  found  the  chil- 
dren's vocabularies  enlarged  and  their 
perceptive  powers  increased  by  this  brief 
glimpse  of  nature.  All  too  brief,  though 
the  three  days  were  divided  among  the 
classes,  so  that  each  child  should  have 
at  least  an  hour  a  day  in  the  flower- 
room.  On  one  of  the  days  the  parents 
were  invited  and  came  gladly,  and  the 
Spectator  was  shown  the  donation  of  a 
father  in  the  butter  business,  who  sent 
a  dozen  butter-tubs  to  hold  the  spread- 
ing dogwood  boughs. 

9 
While  the  teacher  explained  what  diis 
meant  to  the  children,  and  the  Spectator 


watched  die  proof  of  her  words,  a  haj 
ran  up.  "  Come  and  hear  Sam 's  composi- 
tion." The  Spectator  turned  to  see  a 
small  lad  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
admiring  companions,  to  whom  he  was 
reading  his  essay,  written  after  his  first 
sight  of  the  velvety  garden  flower.  The 
Spectator  made  a  hasty  copy,  in  which 
he  has  changed  naught  but  a  little  spells 
ing. 

The  Pansy 

The  pansy  is  a  pretty  flower. 
It  has  a  violet  color. 
It  has  a  violet  plush. 
The  plush  is  very  beautiful. 
It  has  the  calyx  on  bottom. 
Inside  it  has  white  and  yellow  petals. 
On  one  or  two  petals  there  are  white  and 
yellow. 

It  has  a  little  fragrance. 
It  has  a  long  stem. 
The  stem  is  smootli. 


"  Why  don't  you  take  these  diildren 
to  the  country  to  see  these  things  grow- 
ing ?"  inquired  a  visitor,  surveying  rather 
contemptuously  the  vegetation  which  a 
boy  was  car^uUy  sprinkling  from  a 
watering-pot,  that  it  might  be  fresh  for 
the  next  day.  It  would  be  better,  truly. 
But  three  thousand  children  1  The  Spec- 
tator wonders  how. 


The   Pool-Room   Evil 

By  Mark  Sullivan 


A  POOL-ROOM  is,  in  a  word,  a 
horse-race  without  horses.  It 
is  an  effort  to  reproduce  in  a 
darkened,  stuffy,  smoke-filled  city  room 
every  feature  of  Morris  Park  except  the 
sunshine,  the  level  stretch  of  green  turf, 
the  glistening  track,  the  galloping  horses, 
and  the  yelling  jockeys.  It  is  a  device 
to  give,  to  persons  without  the  time  and 
money  to  travel  to  the  distant  race-track, 
an  opportunity  to  gamble  on  the  various 
horses  in  the  race.  And  to  understand 
the  gambling  that  goes  on  in  the  pool- 
room it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
gambling  that  goes  on  at  the  race-track. 
In  the  city  pool-room  it  is  called  pool- 
selling  ;  at  the  track  it  is  called  book- 
making;  in  every  essential  detail  the 
process  is  exactly  the  same. 


Beneath  the  grand  stand  at  Morris 
Park,  in  the  space  called  "  the  big  ring," 
before  the  races  begin,  you  will  see 
some  forty  or  fifty  little  groups  of  three 
men  each.  Each  group  consists  of  a 
book-maker  and  his  clerks — a  sheet- 
writer  and  a  cashier.  Each  group  is 
equipped  with  the  same  professional 
paraphernalia :  a  slate  such  as  any 
school-boy  carries,  some  big  sheets  of 
paper  carefully  ruled  and  lined  with 
blue  and  red  ink — just  such  sheets  as 
accountants  and  bank  cle;i.s  handle — 
and  enormous  bunches  of  greenbacks, 
which,  for  advertising  purposes,  are  con- 
spicuously displayed,  sticking  out  from 
pockets,  from  fists,  and  between  fingers 
like  cotton  from  an  overstuffed  bale. 

About  half  an  hour  before  the  racing 
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b^ns,  the  book-maker  prepares  for  the 
day's  business.  On  his  slate  he  writes 
down  the  names  of  the  horses  in  the 
coming  race,  and  after  each  name  some 
figures.  This  list  of  names  and  figures 
seems  complicated  to  the  uninitiated. 
Somewhat  simplified,  it  reads  like  this : 

Florizel,  8-1. 

Hydrangea,  5-1. 

Sultana,  1-1. 
All  of  whii;h  means  that,  in  the  book- 
maker's judgment,  Florizel  has  very 
little  chance  of  winning,  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  bet  eight  dollars  against  anybody 
else's  one  dollar  that  Florizel  won't  win. 
In  the  gambling  vocabulary,  8  to  1  are 
"  the  odds."  They  are  estimated  on  the 
book-maker's  long  experience  and  wide 
knowledge  of  horses  and  jockeys. 
Familiar  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  pedigree  and  history  of  each  horse, 
and  inside  information,  coming  through 
tortuous  channels,  as  to  the  horse's  pres-. 
ent  form,  are  the  basis  of  "  the  odds ;" 
to  some  extent  they  are  affected,  like 
stocks,  by  the  market.  If  the  book- 
maker sees  his  neighbors  in  the  same 
profession  offering  smaller  "  odds,"  or 
if  he  finds  a  sudden  and  heavy  rush  of 
the  public  to  bet  at  the  odds  he  offers, 
he  is  apt  to  mistrust  his  own  judgment, 
and  adjust  his  figures  to  the  current 
opinion  of  the  horse's  chances. 

The  slate  bearing  the  odds  the  book- 
maker waves  aloft  for  all  to  see,  with 
professional  cries  of  "Right  this  way, 
gentlemen  1  Make  your  bets  before  the 
race  begins."  Immediately  those  who 
wish  to  bet  hand  over,  say,  one  dollar. 
The  deposit  is  recorded  by  the  sheet- 
writer.  Then,  when  the  race  is  over,  if 
Florizel  happens  to  have  won,  the  lucky 
bettor  collects  from  the  cashier  the  one 
dollar  he  has  deposited  and  eight  dollars 
in  addition.  If  Florizel  has  lost,  the 
book-maker  keeps  the  dollar  and  the 
incident  is  closed. 

Now,  the  pool-room  in  the  distant  city 
is  as  near  a  duplication  of  this  as  direct 
telegraphic  communication  can  attain. 
It  is  an  effort  to  reproduce  and  distribute 
over  a  wide  area,  by  taking  advantage  of 
modem  methods  of  communication,  the 
excitement  of  gambling  on  horse-races. 
Id  the  pool-room  are  some  dozens  of 
benches  ^nd  camp<hairs,  for  the  accom- 


modation of  the  clientele.  On  a  black- 
board, which  corresponds  to  the  book- 
maker's slate,  are  recorded  the  names 
of  the  horses  and  the  "  odds."  Back  of 
a  partition  sit  the  sheet-writer,  the 
cashier,  and  the  telegraph  operator.  If 
you  wish  to  bet,  you  band  in  your  money 
and  receive  a  card  which  states  the  name 
of  the  horse,  the  "  odds,"  and  the  amount 
bet  The  telegraph  operator  or  tele- 
phone announcer,  if  he  is  an  artist, 
attempts  to  reproduce  in  the  stuffy  room 
something  of  the  excitement  and  ^clat 
of  the  track.  With  announcements  of  the 
weather  at  the  course,  the  size  of  the 
crowd,  the  state  of  the  betting,  and  the 
form  of  the  horses,  he  beguiles  the  time 
until  the  electric  "  They're  off."  A  few 
minutes  later  the  result  is  announced, 
and  bettors  present  their  cards  and 
collect  their  money,  or  throw  the  cards 
disconsolately  away,  according  as  their 
luck  has  been.  The  pool-selling  in  the 
city  is  essentially  like  the  book-making 
at  the  track,  in  all  respects — except  one. 

At  the  track  the  book-maker  shouts 
bis  business  for  all  the  world  to  hear, 
and  flaunts  and  waves  his  greenbacks 
for  all  the  world  to  be  challenged  and 
tempted.  He  operates  in  full  view  of 
the  police,  and  is  not  molested.  In  the 
city  the  pool-seller  slinks  in  narrow 
alleys,  blinks  behind  closed  shutters. 
He  admits  his  customers  only  on  a  pass- 
word, and  makes  his  bets  in  whispers. 
He  moves  with  the  nervous  step  of  the 
outlaw,  and  his  employees  are  experts 
in  sudden  and  rapid  flight.  Decidedly, 
book-making  by  its  other  name  does  not 
smell  as  sweet  to  the  law.  Gambling  at 
the  race-track  is  smiled  on  by  the  law ; 
gambling  in  the  pool-room,  on  the  same 
horses,  in  the  same  way,  is  a  crime. 
And  yet  gambling  in  the  pool-room  is 
to  gambling  at  the  track  as  isi  the  echo 
to  the  sound.  The  quickest  way  to 
stop  pool-selling  is  to  stop  book- mak- 
ing. There  would  then  be  no  official 
"  odds  "  for  the  Western  Union  to  tele- 
graph, and  pool-rooms  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

Why  this  distinction  ?  In  the  main  it 
is  the  necessarily  awkward  result  of  trying 
to  make  the  same  law  cover  different  con- 
ditions, as  the  same  Sunday  law  covers 
ball-playing  in  the  city  and  golf-playing  in 
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the  country;  and  the  result  of  a  law  which 
attempts,  with  the  best  intention,  to  steer 
a  middle  course  and  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose— to  foster  horse-racing  and  destroy 
gambling,  to  encourage  the  horse  owner 
and  breeder  and  outlaw  the  horse-race 
gambler.  And  the  sum  total  of  all  these 
parts,  the  final  result  of  the  attempt  to 
serve  two  masters,  is  a  sorry  mess  indeed. 
No  civilized  State,  not  even  the  Turk 
or  the  "  heathen  Chinee,"  covers  up  such 
unchecked  license  in  the  practice  of 
vice  with  so  much  pious  pretense  of 
statutory  virtue  as  does  New  York  in 
its  relation  to  horse-racing  and  the  gam- 
bling that  accompanies  it.  At  Morris 
Park,  within  ten  feet  of  where  the  book- 
maker voices  his  brassy  calls,  great 
placards  as<;ault  the  eye,  and  proclaim 
in  the  MdeM  and  blackest  type  that 
"Wjfc-mAkir.^p  (^  ar.y  t>*Ut:t  kind  of 
[{amh,;-.j;  i*  pr',;.  •,■''",."  It  i*  a  part 
of  *i^.  <■ -.(■/.<•,  Uf'^,  ••  <•  ♦).':  Uw  requires 
tt>*v;  j^vi";*.  i'--;  *;/</,(,<*  that  they 
»h»,i  i/»,  "  ,t,  ,■>•'/,".  ■*<,'%  l';i;iblc  type." 
The  tjm.{,.^'"  p'/.'*rm«:n  who  stroll 
alx^ut  \>^.%mtru  '1^.  J,  a'.ard  and  the  book- 
maker pf'/bao.y  h-'/e  no  und<jrstanding 
of  the  subtle  arid  ir.g<;riious  ten  saving 
words  at  the  erid  of  ttte  notice,  which 
make  the  whole  'A  it  utterly  imp^nent 
They  only  know,  in  a  general  way,  that 
New  York's  race  tra/  k  kgiklation  is  a 
hollow  sham. 

To  a  certain  extent  thi*  '\%  the  inevita- 
ble characteristic  of  IcKJ.Iation  which 
attempts  to  bear  in  mind  Ixith  aspects  of 
horse-racing.  On  the  one  hand,  public 
opinion — and  law  is  the  voice  of  average 
public  opinion — regards  horse-racing  as 
a  legitimate  accompaniment  of  horse- 
breeding,  and  therefore  a  thing  for  the 
law  to  foster  and  encourage.  "  What 
will  become  of  England's  name  as  the 
horse  market  of  the  world,  as  the  home 
and  nursery  of  noble  breeds,  if  we  abol- 
ish our  Derbys  and  our  Sweepstakes  ?" 
said  a  member  of  Parliament  when  re- 
strictive race-track  legislation  was  under 
discussion.  In  another  aspect,  horse- 
racing  is  a  clean  and  healthy  outdoor 
sport,  with  all  the  benefits  and  pleasures 
that  Anglo-Saxons  are  wont  to  attribute 
to  sport  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
race<ourse  is  no  more  to  be  banned  by 
the  law  thaq  the  football  field  pr  th« 


polo  ground.  Coming  nearer,  to  the 
middle  ground,  it  is  not  considered  that 
the  law  should  prevent  one  man  who 
has  an  interest  in  some  horse,  and  who 
has  a  dollar  which  he  can  afford  to  lose, 
from  wagering  with  a  friend  who  also 
can  afford  to  lose  a  dollar.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  the  law  should  forbid  a  professional 
gambler  to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  with 
a  thousand  youthful  or  improvident  per- 
sons who  cannot  afford  either  the  dollar 
or  the  time  or  the  energy  consumed  in 
gambling.  The  pool-rooms,  where  clerks 
and  office-boys  and  even  impecunious 
women  can  bet  amounts  as  low  as  a 
quarter,  are  known  to  be  the  way  of 
death  for  thousands  and  of  misery  for 
thousands  more.  It  is  the  old  problem 
of  permitting  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of 
wine,  but  preventing  drunkenness;  of 
permitting  a  legitimate  pleasure,  but  for- 
bidding that  excess  and  perversion  of 
pleasure  which  is  sin  and  crime ;  the 
complicated  and  difficult  task  of  divorc- 
ing the  harm  in  horse-racing  from  the 
harmless  in  it. 

In  attempting  to  steer  a  middle  course. 
New  York  has  at  various  times  gone  to 
each  extreme.  About  sixteen  years  ago 
a  notorious  Tammany  Legislature  went 
the  whole  length  of  unbridled  license 
and  legalized  every  form  of  race-track 
gambling  and  pool-selling.  A  few  years 
later,  at  just  the  proper  interval  fot  a 
virtuous  reaction,  came  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  composed  of  men  of  an  infi- 
nitely higher  standard  than  the  Legisla- 
ture. These  men,  thinking  to  checkmate 
foreverthe  license  of  an  irresponsible  Leg- 
islature, inserted  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State,  side  by  side  and  co-ordinate 
with  the  Magna  Charta  guarantee  of 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  the  provis- 
ion, "  Nor  shall  any  .  .  .  pool-selling, 
book-making,  or  any  other  kind  of  gam- 
bling hereafter  be  authorized  or  allowed 
within  this  State."  The  New  Zealander 
will  record  admiringly  that  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  constitutional  mandate 
against  gambling  New  York  stood  alone 
among  the  States.  One  would  suppose 
that  such  a  direct  and  unequivocal  decree 
could  not  be  evaded.  But  within  a  few 
years  the  pendulum  of  legislation  swung 
to  th«  other  extreme,  and,  by  as  subtly 
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juggling  as  ever  was  invented  by  high 
legal  talent  prostituted  to  base  purposes, 
this  constitutional  mandate  was  nuUified. 
The  present  New  York  statute  on 
horse-racing  spreads  its  exhaustive  and 
complex  treatment  of  the  subject  over 
eight  pages  of  the  code-book.  It  wel- 
comes the  race-track  with  a  cordiality 
and  friendliness  such  as  no  other  State 
extends.  Indeed,  it  makes  the  common- 
wealth a  partner  in  the  practice,  for  five 
per  cent  of  the  groes  receipts  must  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury.  It  gives 
elaborate  directions  for  the  conduct  of 
race-tracks,  and  incorporates  the  rules 
of  the  New  York  Jockey  Club,  by  name, 
into  the  State  law.  It  protects  race-track 
owners  against  those  who  would  defraud 
them  by  entering  horses  under  false 
names.  It  provides  for  an  official  State 
racing  commission  to  supervise  the  whole 
business ;  and  finally,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitutional  mandate,  it  makes  an 
imposing  show  of  forbidding  race-track 
gambling.  Every  form  and  variation  of 
book-making  and  pool-selling  is  enumer- 
ated with  ironclad  thoroughness,  and 
all  who  engage  in  such  are  impressively 
declared  guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable 
by  two  years  in  prison — ^^  except"  (this 
is  the  magic  phrase)  "when  aTtother pen- 
alty is  provided  by  law."  And  in  another 
section  it  is  declared  that  where  the 
book-making  takes  place  on  a  race-track, 
during  the  progress  of  a  race,  the  pen- 
alty shall  be  this:  the  losing  bettor 
can  recover  from  the  book-maker,  by 
a  civil  suit,  the  amount  of  his  bet 
This  is  of  course  no  penalty  at  all, 
for  the  cost  of  prosecuting  a  civil  suit 
in  the  courts  would  be  twenty  times 
the  dollar  or  two  which  the  ordinary 
bettor  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
hypocritically  designed  and  phrased, 
not  as  a  penalty  at  all,  but  as  a  safe- 
guard to  protect  the  book-maker  from 
the  other  penalty  of  two  years  in  prison. 
But  it  is  enough  of  a  penalty  to  satisfy 
the  constitutional  mandate  that  gambling 
shall  not  be  allowed.  So  finely  are  the 
statutory  lines  drawn  that  if  a  book- 
maker should  give  the  bettor  a  receipt 
or  memorandum  for  his  money,  he  would 
be  liable  to  spend  two  years  in  prison. 
So  the  race-track  authorities,  when  you 
buy  your  ticket,  give  you  a  numbered 


tag,  which  you  tie  in.  your  buttonhole. 
When  you  make  a  bet,  this  number  is 
recorded  by  the  book-maker's  clerk. 
By  it  you  are  identified  and  enabled  to 
collect  your  winning.  In  short,  as  Jus- 
tice Pryor  has  said,  the  net  result  of 
New  York's  horse-racing  statutes  is  to 
make  legal  and  laudable,  and  surround 
with  statutory  safeguards,  during  the 
fifteen  days  of  racing  at  Morris  Park, 
what  is  an  infamous  offense  at  all  other 
times  and  at  all  other  places.  The 
present  New  York  anti-gambling  law 
represents  a  deliberate  and  successful 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
permit  gambling  to  one  portion  of  the 
community  and  forbid  it  sternly  to  all 
others — an  effort  which  is  the  more  ob- 
vious since  it  involved  the  exercise  of 
artful  legal  cunning  in  order  to  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  mandate  against 
gambling.  "  One  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor  "  is  the  cry  of  the 
pool-room  keepers  who  are  just  now  in 
the  grasp  of  the  law.  It  is  a  demagogic 
cry,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  the  facts  justify  it 
Broadly  speaking,  the  community  ap- 
proves the  theory  that  lies  behind  the 
law,  the  theory  that  the  State  need  not 
interfere  with  the  gambling  of  those 
who  can  afford  it,  but  must  put  tempta- 
tion out  of  the  sight  of  those  who  cannot 
afford  it  Only  a  few  days  ago  Captain 
Norton  Goddard,  the  very  man  whose 
personal  initiative  started  the  present 
crusade,  in  an  interview  denouncing  the 
present  law  as  Janus-faced,  quite  uncon- 
sciously approved  the  theory  that  lies 
behind  it     Said  he : 

I  will  say  little  about  pool-room  gambling 
in  itself.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  as  fair  as 
gambling  on  a  race-track.  But  there  is  this 
to  be  said  about  it :  The  man  who  goes  to  a 
race-track  to  gamble  is  presumably  a  man  of 
leisure,  and,  therefore,  possessed  of  means 
which  he  can  aiford  to  lose.  The  pool- 
rooms are  an  invasion  of  neighborhoods  in 
which  wage-workers,  salaried  men,  and  boys 
are  likely  to  be  tempted.  The  small  busi- 
ness man,  the  clerk,  the  laborer,  or  the  office- 
boy,  who  cannot  find  time  to  go  to  a  race- 
track,  can  spare  a  few  minutes  to  place  a  bet 
on  the  horses  in  a  pool-room.  That  tends 
to  produce  destitution.  It  also  tends  to 
destroy_  character  and  take  away  the  incen- 
tive to  individual  effort  by  holding  out  a  con- 
stant hope  of  making  money  without  work. 

And,  historically,  the  law  has  always 
bad  the  same  subconscious  point  of  view. 
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Society  has  never  been  regarded  as  a 
sufferer  from  gambling,  and  the  law  has 
never  put  a  penalty  upon  it,  until  it  be- 
came prevalent  among  the  very  classes 
who  frequent  city  pool-rooms — clerks 
and  workmen  who  cannot  afford  the  time 
or  the  money,  and  are  tempted  to  dis- 
honesty to  recoup  their  losses.  The 
first  Act  abolishing  pool-houses  followed 
directly  on  the  conviction  of  some  foot- 
men who  had  stolen  family  plate  to 
gamble  in  them.  The  statute  of  George 
II.  recited  that, "  Whereas  the  multitude 
of  places  of  enjoyment  for  the  lower 
orders  of  people  is  another  great  cause 
of  thefts  and  robberies,  as  they  are 
thereby  tempted  to  spend  their  small 
substance  in  riotous  pleasure,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  put  to  unlawful  methods  of 
supplying  their  wants  and  renewing  their 
pleasure,"  etc.  Similarly,  the  first  Amer- 
ican statute  against  gambling,  passed 
in  Massachusetts  in  1689,  prohibited,  in 
the  first  five  lines,  "  play  at  Cardes,  dice 
Tables,  nine  pines  or  other  games,  for 
money  in  or  aboute  any  Publick  house 
of  Entertainme't ;"  and  in  the  next 
three  lines  coupled  with  it  a  provision 
that  "  no  seamen,  or  other  Persons  in 
pay  Hired  for  a  longer  or  shorter  Time, 
doe  sit  Tipeling  in  any  Publick  house 
above  one  hower."  The  coupling  of 
these  two  provisions  is  significant  of 
what  the  law  has  always  had  in  forbid- 
ding gambling — the  prevention  of  the 
loss  of  time  and  money  by  the  working 
classes  and  the  forming  in  them  of 
habits  of  profligacy. 

It  is  this  double  intention  of  anti- 
gambling  statutes — to  permit  it  to  those 
who  can  afford  the  time  and  money,  and 
to  forbid  it  to  workmen  and  the  poor, 
to  permit  it  at  the  country  club  and 
forbid  it  in  the  pool-room — that  has 
«urrounded  the  making  of  such  statutes 
with  so  much  difficulty  and  made  their 
results  so  unsatisfactory. 

The  gist,  then,  of  the  New  York  law 
is  this :  The  Constitution  dictates  that 
no  "  kind  of  gambling  shall  be  author- 
ized or  allowed ;"  and  demands  per- 
emptorily that  "  the  Legislature  shall 
pass  appropriate  laws  to  prevent  offenses 
against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section."     The  Legislature,  conforming 


with  an  oiliness  tfiat  suggests  Tu^ish 
diplomacy,  obeying  the  letter  but  not 
the  spirit  of  this  Constitutional  mandate, 
passes  a  statute  which  sweepingly  for- 
bids every  conceivable  form  and  varia- 
tion of  gambling;  and  upon  all  but 
one  small  form  of  gambling  it  places  the 
heavy  penalty  of  two  years  in  prison. 
But  on  this  small  form — book-making  on 
a  race-track  during  the  progress  of  the 
races — it  places  a  penalty  which  amounts 
to  nothing.  It  could  not  legalize  it — that 
would  be  unconstitutional;  but  it  has 
made  the  penalty  for  it  so  light  as  to  be 
nugatory,  and  it  has  carefully  provided 
that  this  nominal  "  penalty  shall  be  ex- 
clusive of  all  other  penalties." 

But  the  Legislature  has  left  a  way  to 
stop  even  this  small  and  favored  fonn 
of  gambling,  a  means  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  District  Attorney,  a  means 
vhich  is  tortuous  and  which  it  is  bamil- 
iating  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to,  but 
w  hich  is  perfectly  effective  in  the  hands 
of  a  public  opinion  loud  enough  to  make 
the  New  York  Jockey  Club,  and  tbroi^ 
the  Jockey  Club  the  State  Racing  Com- 
mission, hear.  And  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  New  York  quite  recently  that 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  can  reach 
ears  more  exalted  than  the  Jockey  Club's. 
The  State  Racing  Commission  has  dis- 
cretion, upon  complaint  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  to  take  the  license  away  from  any 
race-course.  "  If  for  any  reason  " — so 
reads  the  sweeping  power  of  the  Racing 
Commission — "  the  continuance  of  such 
license  shall  not  be  deemed  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  legitimate  racing,  the 
said  Racing  Commission,  upon  compMnt 
of  the  saidjockey  Club,  .  .  .  shall  have 
power  to  revoke  such  license."  The 
insertion  of  the  italicized  phrase  shows 
how  completely  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  deliver  the  State,  in 
the  matter  of  horse-racing,  into  the  hands 
of  the  racing  interests.  But  let  puUic 
opinion  intimate,  with  sufficient  strength, 
to  the  Jockey  Club  that  the  book-makii^ 
openly  practiced  at  Morris  Park  is  "  few 
any  reason"  not  "conducive  to  the 
interests  of  legitimate  racing,"  and  the 
gentlemen  who  control  this  race-course 
must  either  stop  it  or  suffer  the  loss  of 
their  license. 
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The  Russian  Character 

By  Gilson  Willets 


'  OW  false  it  is  to  identify  Rus- 
sia at  large  with  ttie  Russian 
Government  1"  So  exclaimed 
Wanda  lan-Ruban  in  an  article  in  The 
Outlook  for  March  19,  entitled  "  What 
Defeat  Would  Mean  for  Russia."  Wich 
thb  exclamation  as  a  theme,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  write  of  Russian  national  char- 
acter from  a  viewpoint  which  is  popu- 
larly unpopular.  Tiiink  of  the  Russian 
Government  as  a  roastodonic  Tweed 
Ring,  or  as  a  wholly  corrupt  national 
Tammany  machine,  and  no  American 
will  identify  the  Russian  people  with 
the  Russian  governing  class.  Having 
destroyed  that  identity,  it  is  possible  to 
consider  the  characteristics  of  the  Rus- 
sian mass  independently  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy,  possible  to  write  of  the 
good  side  of  the  citizen  class  apart  from 
Uie  bad  side  of  the  official  class.     ^  . 

Russia  at  large  means  that  blond^ 
bareheaded,  blue-eyed,  typical  Russian, 
giant  of  stature,  broad  of  shoulder,  ruddy 
of  countenance,  fair  of  brow — the  booted 
and  bloused  peasant  This  strenuous 
tiller  of  the  soil,  this  active,  courageous, 
persevering  national  force,  this  average 
Russian,  cheerful  in  his  poverty  as  a 
husbandman,  reckless  of  ptivation  and 
danger  as  a  soldier,  filled  always  with 
religious  awe — this  mujik  is  the  real 
representative  of  the  Russian  nation, 
and  his  character  is  the  true  Russian 
national  character. 

In  comparing  Russian  with  Japanese 
character,  the  popular  viewpoint  over- 
looks two  important  influences  that  pre- 
vail in  Russia  and  are  utterly  lacking 
in  Japan — women  and  music.  Women 
have  no  recognized  place  in  the  Japan- 
ese scheme  of  existence,  and  to  the  Jap- 
anese the  emotional  effect  of  a  chord  of 
music  is  unknown.  "  No  nation,"  says 
Tolstoy,  referring  directly  to  Japan,  "  can 
be  truly  great  which  has  no  music  in  its 
soul  and  which  holds  women  in  con- 
tempt" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  list 
of  the  great  women  geniuses  Russia  has 
produced.    In  every  field  of   activity 


Russian  women  have  achieved  fame. 
Russian  girls  are  sent  to  school,  as  well 
as  boys ;  women  are  employed  as  school- 
teachers ;  women  hold  the  highest  place 
of  esteem  in  society ;  in  thirty-four  self- 
governed  provinces  women  householders 
have  a  vote  in  the  administration  of 
commune  affairs  ;  and  among  the  forty 
different  nations  absorbed  by  Russia  in 
the  last  two  centuries,  Russian  women 
have  gone  to  live,  spreading  their  influ- 
ence in  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  home,  of  equal  rights  of  women 
with  men.  Above  all,  the  Russian  wo- 
man dominates  the  home,  and  in  this 
respect,  chiefly,  she  influences  Russian 
character.  To  the  Japanese,  home  has 
no  meaning  in  the  Western  sense ;  for 
there  is  no  home  where  "  honor  thy 
father  "  is  the  sole  rule,  the  mother,  wife, 
and  sister  not  being  deemed  worthy  even 
of  respect  To  the  Russian,  on  the 
other  hand,  home  is  the  sweetest  of 
words,  and  he  honors  mother  as  well  as 
father. 

Music — the  second  national  influence 
lacking  in  Japan — Russia  has  deep  in 
I  her  soul.  Her  list  of  great  musicians, 
\  composers,  and  singers  is  longer  than 
England's.  The  orchestras  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  are  the  greatest  east 
of  Dresden.  And  Russia  is  a  nation  of 
singers.  Each  town  has  its  choral  so- 
ciety. The  housewife  preparing  the 
cabbage  soup  sings.  The  farmer  plow- 
ing his  field  sings  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Troops  on  the  march  sing.  Along  the 
line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  there 
are  six  thousand  miles  of  singing  guards. 
I  watched  a  regiment  at  drill  in  front  of 
the  Czar's  Winter  Palace.  Finally  the 
soldiers  massed,  there  was  an  impressive 
^Ignce,  aodlhen  a  thousand  voices  began 
singing  the  Russian  National  Hymn. 
Until  one  has  heard  that  grand  compo- 
sition sung  by  a  Russian  regiment  one 
has  never  fully  comprehended  its  musit 
cal  possibilities,  never  understood  how 
it  inspires  love  of  God,  Czar,  kin,  and 
country.  All  travelers  write  of  Holy 
Russia  as  ever  praying,  ever  advancing, 
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ever  singing.  I  went  to  a  monastery  to 
hear  the  singing  of  a  hundred  black- 
robed  priests.  The  grandest  cathedral 
organ  never  produced  music  that  pos- 
sessed such  majesty,  such  sympathy, 
such  power  and  sweetness  as  did  that 
choir.  Musical  authorities  agree  that 
the  greatest  religious  music  in  all  the 
world  is  to  be  heard  in  Russian  churches. 
The  cathedral  singers  include  the  most 
wonderful  bass  voices — virile  voices 
purified  and  beautified  by  lives  of  relig- 
ious devotion  and  spiritual  feeling.  The 
effect  of  all  this  music  upon  the  character 
of  Russians  is  seen  in  the  emotional  side 
of  their  nature,  having  its  concrete  form 
in  a  ready  sympathy  that  binds  them 
together  as  one  family,  each  for  all  and 
all  for  each. 

Tolstoy,  in  his  denunciation  of  the  war 
in  the  East  (summed  up  in  the  words  of 
thecommandmenf'Thoushalt  not  kill"), 
said:  "The  momentary  worldglorifica- 
tion  of  Japan  is  based  solely  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  are  a  nation  of 
killers."  While  the  Japanese  is  first  of  all 

•    -^  a  fighting  man,  a  destroyer  of  men,  the 
^  f-  Russian  is  a  born  and  bred  husband- 
man, a  keeper  of  men,  having  knowledge 
alone  of  the  arts  of  peace.     Domesticity 

/  may  be  said  to  be  a  dominant  character- 
istic of  the  Russian  pea<'ant,  second 
only  to  religious  devotion.  In  the  army 
he  is  still  only  an  armed  peasant.  A 
Czar's  regiment  has  been  compared  to 

,  a  big,  happy  family.  With  his  domestic 
tendencies  the  conquering  Russian  soon 
makes  a  friend  of  his  enemy.  Once  the 
fighting  is  over  he  ceases  to  be  the 
fighter  and  is  again  the  husbandman. 
He  carries  his  overflowing  good  nature 
among  the  conquered,  treating  annexed 
nations  as  equal,  not  as  inferior.  His 
facility  in  making  a  bygone  really  a  by- 
gone accounts  largely  for  Russia's  suc- 
cess as  a  colonizer,  and  explains  the 
ready  assimilation  of  the  Slav  with  the 
many  nations  absorbed  by  his  country. 
Quarter  the  Russian  armed  peasant  in 
the  bouse  of  his  enemy,  and  he  makes 
himself  one  of  the  family,  respects  the 
women,  helps  wash  the  dishes,  plays 
with  the  children,  tends  the  baby,  and  — 
all  enmity  in  that  quarter  is  at  an  end. 
His  heart  is  as  tender  as  a  child's,  and 
all    Anglo-Saxon    correspondents    who 


have  been  with  the  Czar's  army  in  the 
field  declare  that  as  a  soldier  the  Rus- 
sian is  no  more  prone  to  commit  atroci- 
ties than  the  soldier  of  any  other  nation. 

As  a  colonizer  the  Russian  has  always 
displayed  the  courage  of  his  conviction  - 
of  being  in  the  right  This  unfaltering 
self-confidence  is  the  concomitant  of  a 
national  ideal — the  belief  that  as  the 
only  remaining  organized  people  on 
earth,  the  only  country  in  which  relig- 
ious faith  is  permanent,  Russia  will  ~ 
eventually  dominate  the  world.  This 
belief  in  ultimate  universal  dominion  is 
no  dream — in  less  than  five  centuries 
the  empire  has  grown  from  one  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  to  one  sixth  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Every  Russian  believes 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  his  country 
to  give  back  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  order,  form,  and  civil  authority, 
that  the  mission  of  Holy  Russia  is  to 
advance  the  cross  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  war  with 
Japan  is  only  one  supervening  unpleas- 
antness in  the  realization  of  the  national 
ideal. 

The  majority  of  Russian  characteris- 
tics have  their  source  in  the  religion  of 
the  Greek  Church.  No  phase  of  Rus-  7 
sian  character  may  be  said  to  be  apart  ^ 
from  the  r«ligious  faith  which  is  the 
deepest  emotion  of  the  Russian  soul. 
This  faith  is  almost  as  much  a  condition 
of  the  people's  existence  as  food  or  air. 
Hence,  to  understand  Russian  character, 
one  must  fully  understand  the  Russian's 
devotion  to  his  religion,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  that  devotion  upon  his  every 
thought  and  action.  The  Russian's  con- 
scientious observance  of  religious  cere- 
mony is  said  to  contain  conspicuous 
evidence  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 
Is  unquestioned  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  a  sign  of  superstition  and 
ignorance?  Those  doctrines  form  the 
basis  of  the  Russian's  faith — his  belief 
in  a  personal  God  directing  all  things, 
in  immortality  and  the  power  of  the 
saints  of  heaven,  in  God  as  the  supreme 
fact  of  the  universe,  in  the  Saviour  as 
his  only  begotten  Son,  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  in  a  Czar  commanded  by 
God  to  execute  his  purpose.  The  very 
nature  of  the  Christian  faith  appeals 
to  the  Russian   becau.se   of  his    owa 
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'nature.  Himself  charitable,  humble,  and 
sweet-hearted,  he  accepts  gladly  the 
charity,  humility,  and  sweetness  of 
Christ's  teachings.  "  And  their  worship 
is  universally  sincere,"  said  Dr.  Francis, 
the  rector  of  the  English  Church  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  visible  emblem  of  re- 
ligrious  faith  in  Russia  is  the  Icon — the 
pictured  image  of  any  one  of  the  saints. 
This  holy  image  is  visible  everywhere, 
from  the  five-cent  article  in  a  tin  frame 
in  a  hovel  to  the  $50,000  masterpiece 
of  a  Russian  artist  in  its  gold  frame  in 
St  Isaac's  Cathedral.  The  icon  has 
a  place  in  every  room  of  every  home  or 
hotel,  in  every  store,  factory,  and  vodka- 
shop,  in  every  street,  and  in  every  pub- 
lic building.  Prince  and  peasant  alike 
make  obeisance  to  this  symbol  of  the  • 
common  faith,  wherever  seen.  j 

Impressive  as  a  revelation  of  the  level- 
ing influence  of  religion  in  Russia  was 
a  service  at  St  Isaac's  Cathedral.  No 
seats  were  provided ;  every  one  stood.  . 
All  entered  without  regard  to  class  or  I 
clothes,  the  congregation  thus  massed 
representing  every  division  of  the  social 
organization.  I  saw  a  great  noble  make 
way  for  a  common  workman,  while  a 
party  of  ladies  of  the  upper  class  stood 
aside  to  give  a  peasant  gprl  room  to 
kneel  before  an  icon.  How  seriously 
the  Russians  take  their  religion  is  shown 
in  the  following:  A  priest  of  Kief,  while 
begging  for  one  of  the  saints,  awoke  a 
merchant  who  was  dozing  in  front  of 
his  shop.  "Go  away,  good  father," 
exclaimed  the  .hopkeeper.  "  Even  your 
saint  sleeps  on  such  a  hot  day."  And 
in  jocular  vein  he  asi>ersed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  saint  All  of  which  the  priest 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Church, 
and  so  reported  the  man's  words  to  the 
authorities.  The  shopkeeper  was  forth- 
with sentenced  by  a  civil  magistrate  to 
a  term  of  detention,  while  the  Church 
imposed  a  severe  penance.  Again,  I 
came  upon  a  procession  of  peasants  led 
by  a  giant,  who  carried  an  icon  aloft 
on  a  pole.  He  and  all  his  followers 
had  eyes  lifted  to  the  sky.  "  That  is 
a  procession  of  prayer  for  rain,"  said 
my  Russian  companion.  "  It  is  an  an- 
nual religious  ceremony  in  springtime. 
But  you  have  not  discovered  something 
common  only  to  Russia.    I've  heard 


that  concerted  prayers  for  rain  are 
offered  in  Protestant  churches  in  the 
United  States."  The  attitude  of  the 
Russian  clergy  toward  the  war  with 
Japan  is  the  same  as  it  always  is  toward 
any  war  in  which  Russia  has  engaged. 
"  Holy  Russia,"  said  a  Moscow  bishop, 
"  wars  for  conquest  only  so  far  as  con- 
quest means  the  advancement  of  the 
cross.  Every  officer  and  soldier  regards 
himself  as  a  missionary,  his  duty  being 
to  carry  the  cross  into  all  heathen  Asia." 

Altogether  there  is  a  depth  and 
breadth  of  religious  life  in  Russia  which 
has  been  described  as  "  pure  and  lofty 
as  the  world  has  seen  since  the  Master 
lived."  The  influence  of  his  religion  ] 
upon  the  character  of  the  peasant  is  ! 
seen  in  his  passion  for  self-sacrifice. 
When  he  becomes  a  soldier,  that  same 
religion  inspires  him  to  deeds  of  hero- 
ism, sometimes  called  fanaticism.  In 
Turkestan  there  is  a  monument  to  Rus- 
sian artillerymen  who  were  captured  by 
the  Turkomans  in  1879.  Their  guns 
were  captured  with  them,  and  the  Tur- 
komans ordered  the  Russians,  under 
threat  of  death,  to  serve  the  guns  against 
their  own  countrymen.  They  refused 
to  a  man,  preferring  death  by  torture. 
Again,  in  the  same  war,  a  company  of 
Russian  infantrymen  threw  themselves 
at  a  critical  moment  into  a  ditch  in  order 
that  certain  guns,  much  needed  on  the 
firing  line,  might  cross,  dragged  by  gal- 
loping horses,  over  their  bodies.  This 
passion  for  self-sacrifice  is  cited  by  his- 
torians as  the  keynote  of  the  Russian 
character. 

One  popular  conception  of  the  Russian 
is  of  a  reeling  drunkard.  Some  Russians 
drink  vodka  in  excess,  as  some  Texans, 
Kentuckians,  New  Yorkers, drink  whisky 
in  immoderate  quantities.  But  not  all 
Russians  are  drunkards,  for  the  same 
reason  that  not  all  the  people  of  Texas, 
Kentucky,  or  New  York  are  dipsoma- 
niacs. Every  traveler  who  has  been  in 
Russia  declares  that  the  American  idea 
of  the  extent  of  drunkenness  there  is 
abnormally  inflated.  In  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  there  is  what  is  called  the 
"  Human  Market,"  a  place  where  work- 
ingmen  gather  to  sell  their  labor.  There 
is  just  such  a  human  market  in  every 
great  American  city.     In  New  York  it 
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is  in  West  Street,  along  the  waterfront 
Longshoremen  assemble  there  in  the 
saloons  to  sell  their  services.  A  steve- 
dore in  need  of  extra  hands  goes  to  that 
market  and  buys  labor.  In  the  St 
Petersburg"  Human  Market"  an  Amer- 
ican traveler  saw  a  row  of  men  lying 
prostrate  on  the  pavement  "  Isn't  it  a 
shame  1"  he  exclaimed. 

"What's  a  shame?"  asked  his  inter- 
preter. 

"Why — all  these  men,  drunk,  of 
course." 

"  Drunk  ?  Bosh  I"  and  the  interpreter 
gently  shook  first  one,  then  another,  of 
the  prostrate  men,  and  explained  the"^ 
situation  to  them.  Every  man  thereupon 
arose  and  proved  his  soberness.  The 
traveler  thus  learned  that  all  the  sup- 
posed "  drunks  "  had  merely  been  taking 
needed  sleep  after  a  night's  hard  work. 
When  you  encounter  a  vodka-intoxicated 
Russian  in  a  public  place,  your  chief 
interest  is  not  in  his  noise,  but  in  the 
gentle  way  he  is  handled  by  the  police. 
On  the  train  to  Helsingfors,  a  boisterous 
mujik  holding  a  third-class  ticket  entered 
a  first-class  carriage  and  there  gave  a 
demonstration  of  lung  power.  At  the 
first  stopping-place  the  guard  told  our 
intoxicated  friend  that  he  would  have  to 
go  to  a  third-class  carriage,  where  he 
belonged.  With  childish  stubbornness, 
the  man  refused  to  budge.  The  guard 
called  a  policeman — and  they  picked  the 
man  up  as  tenderly  as  they  would  a 
pounded  soldier,  and  carried  him  into 
the  railroad  station.  "They  will  give 
bim  food,"  said  the  guard,  "  and  keep 
bim  there  till  he  is  sober,  then  start  him 
ggain  on  his  journey."  And  in  this 
same  paternal  way  all  trivial  disturbers 
of  the  peace  are  treated  throughout 
Russia. 

All  manufacture  of  vodka  was  a  short 
time  ago  made  a  Government  prerogative. 
Jlesult,  not  only  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  liquor,  but  decided 
decrease  in  the  quantity  consumed.  The 
reason  of  the  latter  fact  is  simple.  While 
traveling  on  a  Government  railway,  I  one 
day  noticed  that  the  guard  threw  off  at 
every  station  a  huge  bundle  of  pamphlets. 
Those  pamphlets  were  temperance  tracts. 
Millio'is  of  such  tracts  are  distributed 
all  over  the  Empire  by  the  Government 


Thus  the  Government  virtually  aays  to 
the  people :  "  If  you  must  have  vodka, 
we  will  make  good  vodka  for  you.  But 
better  stick  to  your  tea." 

How  is  Russian  character  affected  by 
the  peculiar  political  situation?  The 
peasants  understand  that  their  interfer- 

■'  ence  is  not  desired  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  Empire;  that  they  are 
relieved  of  all  trouble  of  governing  them- 
selves as  a  nation.  But  in  matters  of 
local  self-government  in  the  greater 
part  of  European  Russia,  the  peasants 
have  a  voice,  and  therein  they  show  t«-o 

/  prominent  and  opposite  characteristics — 

y  the  one  showing  the  peasant  as  asodalist 
the  other  as  an  independent  agent  The 
socialist  submits  to  the  commune  system, 
which  destroys  the  individuality  of  its 
members.  This  is  an  ancient  and  a 
national  characteristic.  The  independ- 
ent agent  breaks  away  from  the  commune 
system  to  work  in  a  factory,  or  drive  a 
drosky  in  a  city,  asserting  his  manhood, 

>  showing  a  determination  to  "go it  alone." 
This  is  a  new  and  individual  diaracter- 
istic. 

In  disposition,  the  peasant  is  notori- 

^-ously  gregarious.  Because  of  this,  some 
students  of  Russian  character  assert  that 
the  peasant  will  never  develop  marked 
individuality.     Nevertheless,  there  are 

Y  distinct  indications  among  the  peasantry 
of  a  growing  spirit  of  personal  independ- 
ence. This  latter-day  spirit  is  mani- 
fested principally  in  conflicts  between 
the  public  and  the  police,  in  open  antag- 
onism to  the  genera]  Government,  in  open 
resentment  of  restrictions  of  personal 
liberty,  in  open  rebellion  against  estab- 
lished authority,  all  of  which  may  be 
compared  to  individual — not  organized — 
cases  of  mutiny  aboard  ship.  In  the 
Nevski  Prospekt  in  St.  Petersburg  one 
evening  I  saw  a  student  order  a  woman 
of  the  street  off  the  sidewalk  into  the 
gutter.  A  band  of  students  joined  their 
fellow,  and  sided  with  him.  A  police- 
man remonstrated,  insisting  that  the 
woman  be  allowed  her  share  of  the  side- 
walk. The  students  were  equally  insist- 
ent that  the  woman's  place  was  the 
gutter.  A  number  of  passers-by  gath- 
ered— and  they,  too,  sided  with  the 
students.  Whereupon  the  humble  offi- 
cial intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
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peace  yielded  the  -point  with  praise- 
worthy tact,  thus  averting  what  might 
have  become  a  serious  disturbance. 
Again,  an  officer  of  the  army  remon- 
strated with  the  conductor  of  a  tram-car 
for  discourtesy  toward  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Instandy  the  peasant  passen- 
gers as  one  man  told  the  officer  to  mind 
his  own  business,  to  confine  his  orders 
to  his  soldiers,  not  to  tram  conductors 
nor  citizens, "  who  are  free  men."  The 
officer  left  the  car  without  another  word. 
Thus,  right  or  wrong,  the  public  stands 
by  its  own  members  in  any  conflict  with 
representatives  of  Government 

It  may  not  be  asked  how  Russian 
character  is  affected  by  education,  but 
rather  how  affected  by  lack  of  education. 
While  only  faintly  lamenting  the  dearth 
of  education  among  themselves — only 
one  adult  in  three  can  read  and  write — 
fathers  and  mothers  have  of  late  years 
shown  a  transcendent  ambition  in  the 
matter  of  schooling  for  their  children. 
I  visited  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  pointed 
to  the  harvest  of  his  acres,  to  his  sub- 
stantial outbuildings,  to  his  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  with  only  ordinary  pride. 
But  when  he  announced,  "  My  children 
^are  at  school,"  then  his  eyes  were  agleam 
with  triumph.  On  a  score  of  occasions 
parents  said  in  substance :  "  We  had  no 
schooling  ourselves,  so  we  are  all  the 
more  glad  now  that  our  boys  and  girls 
are  learning  to  read  and  write  and  cipher 
just  like  grand  folks."  Among  the 
poorest  families  I  discovered  more  than 
one  case  in  which  the  parents  professed 
happiness  in  depriving  themselves  of 
household  necessaries  in  order  to  keep 
their  children  in  schooL 

While  this  parental  self-sacrifice  has 
become  literally  epidemic  in  European 
Russia  at  least,  the  boys  and  girls  them- 
selves dbplay  a  corresponding  eagerness 
for  knowledge.  Truancy  is  unknown. 
I  visited  many  schools  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  invariably  the  school 
building  was  overcrowded.  The  one 
complaint  of  teachers  and  scholars  was, 
"  Not  enough  room."  Hundreds  of  new 
schools  have  been  opened  of  late  years, 
and  one  noticeable  result  is  the  increase 
in  reading,  as  evidenced  in  the  sale  of 
books  and  periodicals.  The  kinds  of 
fiction  principally  in  demand  are  relig- 


ious stories  and  the  counterpart  of  the 
great  American  dime  novel.  The  num- 
ber of  periodicals  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  output  in  the  United  States, 
yet  every  village  has  its  local  weekly  or 
monthly  paper  and  every  trade  its  jour- 
nal 
f  How  have  commercialism  and  the 
I  recent  industrial  awakening  affected 
Russian  character  ?  Formerly,  all  ex- 
cept a  very  few  of  the  peasants  were 
independent  artisans,  making  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  workshops,  on  their 
own  farms,  almost  everything  required. 
These  independent  industries  still  exist 
to  a  large  extent — known  as  the  "  Kus- 
tar  Trades,"  and  fostered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment With  the  industrial  awaken- 
ing, however,  when  the  farmer  began 
using  American  agricultural  machinery, 
when  foreign  machines  were  introduced 
in  manufacturing,  concentration  became 
necessary,  factories  were  built,  and  the 
Kustar  Trades  were  drawn  upon  for 
hands.  To-day,  while  the  great  majority 
of  workingmen  still  pursue  their  trades 
as  independent  artisans,  thousands  are 
!  employed  in  factories.  As  might  be  ex- 
I  pected  of  a  people  whose  chief  charac- 
'  teristics  are  reverence  for  God,  loyalty 
ito  the  Czar,  obedience  to  commune 
authority,  the  most  prominent  character- 
istic developed  by  the  new  industrial 
tonditions  is  the  fidelity  of  the  working- 
.  taan  to  his  employer.  An  English  trav- 
eler was  being  shown  through  the  great 
oil  refineries  at  Baku.  One  of  the  work- 
men, after  watching  the  visitor  for  a  few 
moments,  went  to  the  manager  and  said : 
"  Master,  look  out  for  that  stranger. 
He  is  trying  to  steal  your  secrets." 
Relating  the  incident  later  to  the  trav- 
eler, the  manager  said :  "  There  is  one 
thing  that  the  proprietor  of  any  Russian 
manufactory  is  sure  of — every  workman 
is  true  to  the  '  master  '  from  whom  he 
receives  his  wage."  In  a  St  Petersburg 
steel-mill  one  of  the  workmen  was  found 
guilty  of  cheating,  and  was  dischaiged. 
That  was  not  sufficient  for  his  fellow- 
workmen.  When  the  disgraced  one  left 
the  mill  that  night,  his  indignant  com- 
rades fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  unmer- 
cifully. 

Among  the  elementary  characteristics 
of  the  Russian,  the  first  is  hb  good 
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nature,  .is  perennial  cheerfulness.  He 
is  as  light-hearted  as  the  French  peasant, 
and  loves  to  crack  jokes  as  well  as  any 
Irishman,  his  sense  of  humor  being  far 
more  acute  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
He  may  be  as  poor  as  a  Bohemian,  but 
he  does  not  brood,  is  never  morose. 
He  possesses  the  minimum  of  this 
world's  riches,  still  he  sings  his  songs 
and  rejoices,  free  from  care.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  just  enough  ambition 
to  save  him  from  the  inaction  of  con- 
tentment 

Second,  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
beyond  Russia.  He  is  not  a  nomad. 
Not  until  he  emigrates  does  he  know 
real  unhappiness.  Very  few  Russians 
in  the  United  States,  excepting  the  Jews, 
are  here  to  stay.  The  majority  of  immi- 
grants look  upon  any  foreign  country  as 
a  land  of  exile  far  worse  than  Siberia, 
where  they  are  among  their  own  kind. 

Third,  in  temperament  the  Russian  is 
excitable  and  highly  emotional.  The 
result  is  that  whenever  there  is  a  display 
of  feeling,  as  between  public  and  police, 
the  earnestness  shown,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  populace,  is  greatly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  circumstances.  As 
impulsive  as  children,  Russians'  quarrels 
among  themselves  take  the  form  of 
thoughtless  wrangles,  with  sudden  be- 
ginnings and  quick  endings. 

Fourth,  in  their  unwritten  code  the 
most  exacting  of  all  clauses  is  that  per- 
taining to  courtesy.  Rob  the  Russian 
and  he  may  overlook  your  crime,  but 
any  breach  of  courtesy  he  regards  as 
unpardonable.  In  a  St.  Petersburg  tram- 
car,  when  a  workingwoman  entered, 
every  man  in  the  car  arose  and  proffered 
his  seat  When  later  another  woman 
of  the  people  boarded  the  car,  the  scene 
was  repeated.  As  you  drive  through  a 
Russian  village  or  along  the  highway, 
every  peasant  you  meet  doffs  his  cap 
and  bends  at  the  waist  "  How  servile 
these  people  are  I  It's  disgusting  I" 
said  an  American  traveler,  who  never 
once  deigned  to  acknowledge  the  salute 
of  the  passing  p>easants.  "  You  were 
never  more  mistaken,"  said  his  guide. 
"  What  you  think  is  servility  is  common, 
politeness.  Those  peasants  perceive 
that  you  are  a  stranger,  and  each  regards 
you  as  his  particular  guest  so  long  as 


you  are  in  his  counti3U     His  bow  is  his 
/form  of  welcome." 

I  Fifth,  in  hospitality  the  Russians  are 
excelled  by  the  people  of  no  other  nation, 
save  possibly  the  Spanish.  The  first 
time  we  drew  rein  at  a  farm-house,  at 
Ihe  beginning  of  a  long  sled  journey, 
the  head  of  the  family  came  out,  bade 
us  enter,  and  invited  us  to  have  supper 
and  remain  over  night  In  the  morning 
I  laid  some  money  on  the  table.  The 
farmer  looked  at  the  coins  with  the 
utmost  surprise,  then  handed  them  to 
my  guide.  They  both  smiled ;  and  as 
we  drove  away  the  guide  said :  "  When 
you  enter  even  the  humblest  Russian 
household  by  invitation,  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pay.  That  farmer  honored  you 
as  his  guest,  not  as  his  boarder.  What- 
ever his  household  afforded  was  yours ; 
every  member  of  the  family  was  glad  to 
serve  you,  and  your  offer  of  payment 
hurt  his  pride." 

'  One  Oriental  trait  the  Russian  re- 
stains — fatalism.  Springing  from  racial 
'  causes,  this  trait  endures  in  the  form  of 
unquestioned  submission  to  directions 
from  superior  sources.  Amid  dire  pov- 
erty, affliction,  and  anguish,  the  peasant 
says,  "  It  is  God's  will,"  Amid  sever- 
est hardships  and  physical  suffering,  the 
soldier  says,  "  It  is  the  Czar's  will."  I 
stopped  at  scores  of  peasant  cottages  in 
a  famine  district  in  northern  Russia, 
where  for  weeks  the  moneyless,  workless 
people  had  eaten  absolutely  no  food 
save  the  hard,  black  "  famine  bread  " 
supplied  by  the  relief  committees.  Yet 
I  heard  not  a  single  complaint,  no  com- 
ment except,  "  As  it  is,  God  means  it  to 
be."  Fatalists  they  are  indeed,  stolidly 
accepting  any  condition  just  as  it  is, 
without  thought  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  time  of  stress.  When  the  batde-ship 
Petropavlovsk  sank,  and  Makaroff  and 
nearly  the  entire  ship's  company  were 
drowned,  the  squadron  commander  at 
Port  Arthur  caused  a  notice  to  be  read 
on  every  remaining  ship,  beginning : 
"  The  ways  of  the  Almighty  are  inscru- 
table. Every  war  demands  such  sacri- 
fices.    It  is  the  will  of  God." 

The  Russian's  fatalism  develops  un- 
bounded patience,  in  which  he  is  excelled 
only  by  the  Hindu.  There  ensues  leth- 
argy, indolence,  sometimes  mistaken  for 
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stupidity.  Hence  foUows  procrastination 
in  practical  affairs,  in  which  respect  the 
Spaniard,  with  all  his  Mafiana,  seems  a 
spry  individual  in  comparison  with  the 
Russian  and  his  eternal  to-morrov  With 
the  Russian  masses,  procrastination  lakes 
such  familiar  form,  even  in  industrial 
and  commercial  matters,  as  a  disregard 
of  time  as  money,  and  in  dilatoriness  ap- 
parently as  a  rule.  At  the  Finland  Rail- 
way station  in  St.  Petersburg,  I  arrived 
fifteen  minutes  before  train  time.  Even 
then  every  seat  in  the  train  was  taken. 
I  sought  the  station-master.  "  No 
room  ?"  he  said.  "  Never  mind ;  there's 
another  train  to-morrow." 

When  once  the  Russian  is  aroused  to 
action,  however,  with  his  object  clearly 
defined,  he  pursues  that  object  with  a 
dogged  perseverance  that  covers  all  his 
sins  of  fatalistic  inertia  in  other  direc- 
tions. In  this  spirit  the  peasant  defies 
poverty  and  oppression  itself,  laughing 
at  all  obstacles ;  the  soldier  in  the  same 
spirit  makes  nothing  of  privation ;  and 
both  ever  advance  toward  the  desired 
goal,  individual  or  national,  with«ever- 
failing  effort.  They  seem  to  take  no 
cognizance  of  the  verb  "  to  fail,"  enter- 
tain no  belief  in  the  word  "impossible." 
While  the  Russians  were  clearing  out  the 
hordes  of  bandits  from  Manchuria,  after 


the  Boxer  rebellion,  a  captain  of  infan- 
try once  asked  his  men  if  they  could 
beat  the  enemy  back  from  a  strategic 
position.  The  guerrillas  outnumbered 
the  soldiers  twenty  to  one,  the  task 
looked  like  a  forlorn  hope,  yet  the  men 
said,  "  We  don't  know,  but  we'll  try." 

Such,  indeed,  are  the  kind  of  soldiers 
produced  by  the  characteristics  outlined 
in  these  pages.  An  American  corre- 
spondent who  has  been  in  several  cam- 
paigns witli  the  Russians  says :  "  I 
know  what  rare  and  unsuspected  quali- 
ties these  simple  peasants  develop  when 
the  exigencies  of  active  service  demand 
of  them  that  they  be  men.  There  has 
never  been  a  panic  among  Russian 
troops,  even  amid  greatest  disasters. 
This  indicates  the  temperament  of  the 
largest  army  in  the  world,  and  this  tem- 
perament is  bred  in  the  people." 

As  for  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
people  at  large  toward  the  Japanese,  it 
is  not  one  of  hatred,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  of  contempt  That  contempt 
is  racial  and  instinctive.  Hatred  would 
imply  equality — and  the  Russian  people 
in  a  unit  regard  the  Japanese  as  hope- 
lessly inferior — that  incontestable  infe- 
riority of  the  yellow  race  and  a  heathen 
nation  seen  most  vividly  when  opposed 
to  the  white  race  and  a  Christian  nation. 


A   May   Song 

By  May  Morgan 

When  honey-seeking  wild  bees  come 

From  far  and  near,  and  all  day  hum 

In  fragrant  thickets  of  the  plum— =- 

(The  leafless  tree  that  in  a  night 

So  veils  herself  in  blossoms  white 

That  tree  no  more  she  seems,  but  sprite)— 

Nor  heart  nor  feet  indoors  can  stay; 

But  follow  April  far  away 

Into  the  wood,  a-seeking  May. 

But  in  the  time  when  dogwoods  throw 

A  sheet  of  bloom  that  gleams  like  snow 

Against  the  redbud's  vivid  glow.; 

When  with  warm  rain  the  ground  is  wet, 

And  in  each  purple  violet 

An  evanescent  gem  is  set, 

Then  come  the  days  of  all  most  dear, 

The  days  we  dream  of  through  the  year — 

When  thrushes  sing,  and  May  is  here! 
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The  South  and  the  Negro 

II. — The  Confusion  of  Tongues 

By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 


IN  Washington  I  attended  the  meeting 
of  a  society  composed  chiefly  of 
negroes.  Among  the  white  men  on 
the  platform  was  one  whose  Napoleonic 
pose  made  him  conspicuous.  He  was 
the  orator  of  the  evening — the  "  drawing 
card,"  a  man  from  the  North.  After 
being  introduced  with  some  flourish,  he 
announced  that  he  was  speaking  "at 
some  personal  rbk."  This  at  once  sug- 
gested to  bis  hearers  that  they  were 
present  at  a  momentous  occasion,  and 
were  to  listen  to  words  ef  great  import. 
Words  there  were,  and  a  plenty,  to  the 
effect  that  the  issue  was  between  those 
who  considered  the  negro  a  beast  and 
those  who  considered  him  a  man.  His 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  these 
two  classes  was  simple:  those  who  be- 
lieved with  him  that  the  suffrage  was 
essential  to  manhood  believed  the  negro 
was  a  man ;  everybody  else  by  implica- 
tion, of  course,  believed  the  negro  a 
beast  The  best  that  he  could  say  of 
the  Southern  Education  Board  was  that 
at  a  meeting  of  it  he  had  heard  "  more 
talk  to  the  square  inch"  than  he  had 
ever  heard  before,  and  it  had  filled  his 
"  soul  with  foreboding."  With  oratorical 
fervor  he  exclaimed  in  protest  at  the 
thought  of  another  civil  war,  but  declared 
that  if  it  should  come  the  "  men  of  the 
North"  would  "rise  in  thejr  might" 
His  final  injunction  to  his  hearers  was 
to  "  form  the  Negroid  Protective  Union," 
make  its  power  felt  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  and  thereby  be  true  to 
themselves  and  their  "  born  and  unborn 
children."  He  got  his  apiplause,  of 
course,  and  an  added  reputation  as  a 
"  friend  of  the  race."  He  also  offended 
the  taste  of  several  of  the  negroes  prom- 
inent as  organizers  of  the  society  he  had 
addressed,  thoi^h  of  that  fact  he  was 
probably  never  made  aware.  Apart 
from  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  and 
the  courteously  silent  regrets  of  these 
leaders,  the  speech  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

S34 


It  has  become  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  utterances  like  that  do  not  repre- 
sent Northern  opinion.  They  do  not 
even  misrepresent  it ;  for  everybody  of 
intelligence  has  learned  to  appraise  tbera 
at  their  real  value  or  lack  of  value. 
Yet  similar  utterances,  demagogic  in 
character,  on  the  other  side,  are  stiU 
frequently  accepted  by  people  of  inteUi- 
gence  as  representative  of  Southern 
opinion.  Let  some  editor  in  the  South 
write  a  fiery  editorial,  let  sonM  seosar 
tional  orator  in  the  South  make  a  fiery 
speech,  on  the  inherent  bestiality  oftbe 
negro,  or  the  need  of  Ijmdiingf  or  the 
incapacity  of  the  negro  for  anything  but 
manual  labor,  or  the  necessity  of  universal 
negro  disfranchisement,  and  the  editorial 
or  speech  is  copied  in  newspapers  and 
circulated  in  the  North  as  an  expression 
of  "the  Southern  view."  That  such 
utterances  do  not  express  the  Southern 
view  is  as  certain  as  that  the  speech 
made  by  that  Northern  man  to  negroes 
in  Washington  does  not  represent  the 
Northern  view.  Why,  then,  is  it  that 
they  are  by  so  many  considered  repre- 
sentative ? 

There  are  several  reasons.  Let  me 
suggest  some  of  them  concisely:  (1) 
Views  peculiar  to  the  South  are  by  false 
logic  supposed  to  be  /^  Southern  views. 
(2)  Unity  of  feeling,  which  does  exist  in 
the  South,  is  interpreted  wrongly  as  unity 
of  opinion,  which  does  not  exist  (3) 
The  revolution  which  the  South  has 
undergone  has  not  been  adequately  rec- 
ognized by  those  unimaginative  Northern 
men  and  journals  that  continue  to  treat 
certain  surviving  conditions  as  if  they 
were  prevalent  (4)  The  fact  that  cer- 
tain of  these  surviving  views  are  not 
refuted  every  time  they  are  expressed 
is  taken  as  equivalent  to  general  acqui- 
escence in  such  views ;  as  if  gentlemen 
were  always  eager  for  a  controversy 
with  the  ignorant  and  the  ill-bred.  (5)  An 
opinion  once  unquestionably  orthodox, 
whether  it  is  an  opinion  concerning  the 
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inherently  menial  character  of  the  uegco 
or  the  dunnation  of  unbaptized  infants, 
retains  the  name  of  orthodoxy  even  when 
held  by  a  small  minority.  (6)  An  ex- 
treme position,  whether  it  is  on  the 
negro  question  or  the  Higher  Criticism, 
alwa3rs  gets  more  attention  than  it  de- 
serves, just  because  it  is  extreme.  For 
such  reasons  "  the  Southern  view  "  is, 
in  the  popular  mind,  typified,  not  by 
Governor  Aycock  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  but  by  Governor  Vardaman  and 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  Yet  it  is  not  from 
Northerners,  but  from  Southerners, 
Southerners  intense  in  their  Southern 
feeling  and  proud  of  their  Southern  tra- 
ditions, that  I  have  heard  concerning 
Mr.  Dixon's  theories  the  most  unquali- 
fied expressions  of  detestation,  and  con- 
cerning Governor  Vardaman's  teachings 
the  most  emphatic  words  of  condemna- 
tion. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  South  there 
are  many  currents  of  opinion,  as  many 
currents  as  there  are  classes  of  South- 
erners. No  one  can  understand  the 
South  to-day  and  its  problems  unless  he 
knows  this.  In  the  rest  of  this  article 
I  shall  briefly  indicate  the  various  classes 
of  Southern  people,  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  their  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  negro,  as  I  met  with 
them  during  my  trip.  In  doing  so  I  shall 
write  frankly ;  I  hope  not  discourteously. 
Southern  people  have  so  frequently  been 
crudely  misunderstood  by  writers  on  the 
South  that  they  have  some  reason  for 
mistaking  criticism  for  abuse ;  I  hope 
that  if  I  say  anything  which  should 
•eem  to  some  Southern  people  unfriend- 
ly, it  may  be  interpreted,  not  as  an 
intended  thrust,  but  as  a  well-meant  but 
not  wholly  successful  attempt  to  make  a 
]ttst  discrimination. 

In  the  South  the  interpreters  of  pub- 
lic opinion  are  mostly  editors  and  poli- 
ticians. In  a  great  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  sntaller  communities,  these 
are  identical ;  politicians  get  control  of 
small  local  papers,  or  editors  of  small 
local  papers  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  or  controlling  minor  ofiSces.  In 
one  town  I  was  advised  by  several  peo- 
ple to  call  on  the  editor  politician  of  the 
phce;  but  everyone  of  my  advisers  had 
one  bit  of  prophecy  to  give :  "  You  will 


find  him,"  I  was  told  in  substance,  "  a 
very  good  fellow,  agreeable  and  courte- 
ous; but  you  won't  be  able  to  get  an 
opinion  from  him  on  any  subject  until 
you  state  yours  ;  and  then  you  will  dis- 
cover that  you  and  he  agree  exactly." 
This  is  the  prevailing  estimate  of  editor- 
politicians  which  I  found  wherever  I 
went  in  the  South.  Their  utterances, 
therefore,  are  discounted  in  their  own 
localities,  unless  they  are  known  to  be 
men  of  independent  mind.  Even  then 
the  editoriak  in  their  papers  are  not 
accepted  always  as  genuine  expressions 
of  convictions,  especially  on  any  phase 
of  the  negro  question.  In  spealdng  of 
the  editor  of  a  well-known  newspaper  a 
friend  of  his  quoted  to  me  his  opinion 
on  negro  education.  I  then  quoted  in 
turn  a  statement  on  the  other  side  which 
had  recently  appeared  in  his  paper. 
His  friend  expressed  surprise.  "  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  that  is  not  his  personal 
opinion,"  he  said.  The  fact  is  that  jour- 
nalism in  the  South  is  to  a  large  d<^ee 
sensational ;  not  sensational  as  many 
Northern  journals  are,  with  big  head- 
lines and  prominent  reports  of  scandals 
and  crimes,  but  sensational  in  their  edi- 
torial utterances.  Very  quiet-looking 
sheets  often  print  most  reckless  editori- 
als. There  is  method  in  their  proce- 
dure ;  the  method  of  men  desperately  in 
search  of  a  political  issue.  The  reitera- 
tion of  a  shibboleth  takes  the  place  ci 
intelligent  discussion  of  political  princi- 
ples, because  under  present  political 
conditions  votes  that  can  be  influenced 
by  editorial  utterances  in  the  South 
are  chiefly  those  which  respond  to  the 
cry,  "  Negro  domination  1"  An  editorial 
writer  on  one  of  the  most  influential 
papers  in  the  South  put  it  this  way: 
"  Editors  of  little  Democratic  papers 
agitate  the  '  nigger  question  '  because 
they  think  that  in  that  way  they  can  get 
for  themselves  petty  o£5ces  (the  office 
of  sheriff  and  the  like)  and  keep  voters 
in  line.  During  the  Populist  movement, 
when  many  Democrats  left  the  party, 
these  same  editors  were  bidding  for  the 
negro  vote." 

In  contrast  to  these  many  small  papers 
there  are  in  the  South  a  few  papers  of 
large  circulation  which  are  really  influ- 
ential  The  Charlotte  daily  "  Observer," 
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for  instance,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
influential  paper  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina ;  it  represents  also  the  elements 
in  the  State  which  are  directing  its  prog* 
ress  in  political,  social,  and  educational 
opinion.  Yet  its  voice  does  not  reach 
far  into  the  North,  because  it  has  to  take 
its  chances  of  being  heard  with  a  large 
number  of  papers  very  different  in  tone. 
In  contrast  to  the  many  local  politicians 
of  the  South  there  are  a  few  men  who 
are  really  guiding  public  sentiment. 
Governor  Aycock,  of  North  Carolina, 
for  instance,  has  been  an  "  educational 
Governor,"  because  he  guides  public 
sentiment  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
ready  and  eager  to  be  led.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  a  man  like  ex-Governor  Russell, 
when  he  makes  a  speech,  is  quoted  in 
the  North  as  if  he  were  as  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  as  the  present 
Governor  is.  Journals  in  the  North 
which  talk  about  a  new  wave  of  negro- 
hatred  in  the  South  are  simply  either 
not  well  enough  informed  or  not  scru- 
pulous enough  to  distinguish  between  a 
genuine  expression  of  opinion  and  the 
vociferous  and  not  very  sincere  rhetoric 
of  sensational  papers  and  politicians  who 
are  trying  to  frighten  back  the  support 
they  are  gradually  losing. 

A  distinction  somewhat  corresponding 
to  that  between  the  sensationally^minded 
and  the  judicially-minded  among  public 
men  and  publicists  needs  to  be  made 
among  the  religious  and  moral  leaders 
of  the  South,  between  those  guided  by 
doctrine  and  those  guided  by  human 
sympathy.  Strangely,  many  of  the  most 
strenuous  in  their  belief  that  negroes  as 
negroes  are  destined  to  be  permanently 
inferior  to  the  whites  are  to  be  found 
among  the  most  devoutly  religious  of 
Southern  people.  An  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  fine  spirit,  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  in  Virginia,  told  me  very  frankly 
his  opinions.  His  name  I  purposely  do 
not  give  correctly. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  shock  you,"  he  said, 
"  when  I  tell  you  that  I  still  believe  in 
slavery.  I  believe  slavery  was  of  divine 
origin.  I'd  like  to  buy  a  couple  of  nig- 
gers to-morrow.  If  I  had  my  way,  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
would  be  repealed,  and  not  only  schools 
for  n^roes  but  all  public  schools  would 


be  abolished.  As  an  individual,  some 
negroes  will  probably  outrank  me  in 
heaven,  but,  not  spealdng  personally,  I 
am  a  negro's  superior  and  I  want  him 
to  know  it.  I  remember  years  ago  a 
negro  who  belonged  to  our  family  called 
me  '  George.'  I  picked  up  a  brick  and 
said,  '  I  declar'  I'll  throw  this  brick 
down  yo'  throat  if  you  call  me  that 
again.'  The  nigger  knew  I  wouldn't 
throw  that  brick,  but  he  was  a  scared 
nigger,  just  the  same.  I  told  him  he'd 
have  to  call  me  '  Mr.  Mason.'  He 
wouldn't  do  that,  but  we  compromised 
on  « Mistah  George.' "  This  clergyman 
told  me  stories  of  the  "impudence  of 
the  new  issue,"  and  acknowledged  that 
through  fear  of  the  "  reconstruction 
courts"  he  soon  learned  to  avoid  any 
clash  with  colored  men.  There  were 
defects  in  slavery,  in  his  opinion,  par- 
ticularly the  separation  between  husband 
and  wife,  which  ought  to  have  been  legally 
prohibited ;  but  it  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  present  condition.  He  admitted 
that  he  was  in  a  hopeless  minority  re- 
garding the  public  schools,  but  said  he 
was  not  alone  among  clergymen  in  his 
views  about  the  suffrage.  As  he  bade 
me  good-by  he  said :  "  Understand  roe, 
I  believe  the  negro  is  my  brother,  but 
an  inferior  brother;  I  love  him,  but 
when  he  calls  I  tell  him  to  go  round  to 
the  back  door.  I  love  him  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  co'n-field." 

The  Calvinism  of  the  South  has  been 
the  great  resource  for  men  of  this  stamp. 
I  have  quoted  him  because  he  repre- 
sents the  extreme  position  of  those 
whose  attitude  to  the  negro  is  deter- 
mined by  doctrine.  This  doctrine  is 
very  simple.  The  Almighty  created  the 
varipus  races :  he  elected  some  to  rule, 
others  to  serve.  The  Anglo-Saxons  are 
chief  among  the  nations  elected  to  rule ; 
the  negroes  are  distinctly  among  the 
races  elected  to  serve.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  negro  problem  except  as  it  is 
created  by  those  who  would  interfere 
with  the  eternal  law  of  God.  As  this 
clergyman  said,  such  an  attitude  is  not 
one  of  prejudice,  it  is  one  of  "  deep  con- 
viction." This  is  the  practical  Calvin- 
ism of  many  whose  denominational 
creed  is  not  Calvinistic  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  met  men  who  avow 
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a  Calvinistic  theqlogy,  whose  attitude 
toward  the  n^pro  puts  them  among  that 
class  of  religious  and  moral  leaders 
.  which  may  be  said  to  be  governed  not 
by  doctrine  but  by  human  sympathy. 
-  This  cla^s  I  have  reason  for  believing 
to  be  growing  in  numbers  and  markedly 
dominant  in  influence. 

To  this  class  belongs  another  Episco- 
pal clergyman  of  Viiginia,  whose  interest 
in  the.nq;roes  of  his  parish  was  as  warm 
as  his  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  the 
Confederacy,  When,  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  the  races  was  broached, 
he  dismissed  it  with  a  genial  smile: 
"  The  white  man's  bound  to  boss  the 
job,  whatever  it  is,  eh  ?  no  matter  who 
the  other  fellow."  He  spoke  indul- 
gently, as  if  of  a  masterful  child.  His 
own  interest  was  not  in  dominating  an 
evidently  inferior  race,  but  in  uplifting 
it  He  happened  to  have  a  pretty  close 
acquaintance  with  Hampton  Institute, 
and  spoke  warmly  of  it.  He  did  not 
regard  industrial  training  as  a  panacea 
for  racial  defects.  "  Hampton  suc- 
ceeds," he  said,  "  because  the  Hampton 
people  are  people  of  high  character  and 
trained  conscience.  Nothing  but  moral 
character  will  make  moral  character." 
He  was  watching  the  Tuskegee  experi- 
ment with  great  interest,  because  he 
believed  that  it  would  show  whether  or 
not  the  negro  leaders  had  themselves 
strong  enough  moral  character  to  impart 
it  to  their  own  people.  He  urged  me  to 
visit  a  certain  normal  and  industrial 
school  in  his  own  State,  whose  principal 
was  a  n^n'O)  a  school  in  which  he  had 
much  faith.  The  fact  that  he  talked 
bitterly  of  the  re-established  Union,  and 
without  the  least  reluctance  declared 
how  thoroughly  unreconciled  he  was  to 
the  "  invasion  "  of  his  State,  was  evi- 
dence of  his  frankness  only  secondary 
to  that  of  his  ingenuous  and  winning 
personality;  his  love  for  the  negroes 
and  his  desire  for  their  advancement 
were  evidently  unaffected.  Such  men 
as  he  do  not  talk  in  terms  of  sociology — 
that  is  not  the  Southern  way — but 
they  are  guided  in  their  treatment  of 
the  negro  by  what  some  call  social 
consciousness,  others  philanthropy,  and 
others,  accustomed  to  the  phraseology 


of  the  King  James  Version,  call  by 
the  name  of  charity.  If  it  is  more 
accurate  to  call  that  which  "  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things,"  and  through- 
out "  never  faileth,"  by  the  name  of  love, 
then  there  are  a  host  in  the  South  whose 
motive  in  their  treatment  of  the  negroes 
is  love  for  them. 

Currents  of  opinion  in  the  South  con- 
cerning the  negro  differ,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  variation  in  political  condi- 
tions and  distinctions  in  religious  motive, 
but  also,  and  perhaps  more  definitely, 
in  accordance  with  certain  groups  of 
people  determined  by  conditions  origi- 
nating in  the  old  regime.  A  list  of  these 
groups  would  include  the  planter  class 
or  old-time  aristocracy,  the  overseer 
class,  the  old-time  industrial  class,  the 
so-called  "  poor  whites,"  the  "  mountain 
whites,"  the  old-time  Whigs,  and  the 
Northern  settlers.  Each  of  these  groups 
has  a  more  or  less  definite  group-feeling 
and  group-opinion,  if  a  formal  term  may 
be  used  for  what  is  very  informal,  spon- 
taneous, and  unconscious. 

The  planter  class  once  represented  the 
South,  and  many  of  them  feel  that  they 
do  so  still.  They  had  more  to  do  than 
any  others  with  making  the  South  what 
it  is  and  with  giving  to  the  negroes  the 
elements  of  civilization.  The  South,  in 
turn,  made  them  what  they  are,  and  the 
institution  of  slavery  gave  them  their 
characteristics  as  democrats  among 
themselves,  aristocrats  toward  everybody 
else.  The  change  in  the  South  since 
the  war  has  also  had  its  effect  on  them. 
This  change  has  had  least  effect  on  the 
women.  During  a  discussion  of  the 
status  of  the  negro  in  a  small  circle,  all 
of  whom  except  myself  were  connected 
with  aristocratic  Southern  families,  I 
happened  to  mention  a  negro  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  who  found  refuge  from  the 
problems  of  his  race  in  reading  Dante. 
"  What  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies, 
"  a  darkey  read  Dante  1"  There  was 
no  touch  of  scorn  in  this  exclamation, 
merely  surprise.  The  highest  type  of 
negro  she  personally  knew  had  been 
her  beloved  and  justly  respected  black 
mammy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  in 
that  same  family  is  as  convinced  a  be- 
liever in  the  possibilities  of  the  negroes 
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for  every  kind  of  development  as  any 
Northerner  I  know.  Needless  fear  of  the 
mixture  of  the  races,  a  fear  emphasized 
by  pride  in  the  purity  of  their  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,"  is  the  commonest  obstacle, 
so  for  as  my  observation  goes,  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  the  planter  class  as  it  is  slowly  travel- 
ing from  near  the  point  represented  by  the 
one  member  of  that  family  to  the  point 
represented  by  the  other. 

Of  the  overseer  class  my  own  obser- 
vations brought  me  little  knowledge. 
It  is  true  that  I  was  frequently  told  that 
such  and  such  a  man,  who  had  succeeded 
in  enriching  himself'  during  the  war  by 
buying  land  from  the  impoverished  Con- 
federates or  during  Reconstruction  times 
by  becoming  a  boss  of  the  negro  voters, 
had  been  an  overseer  in  some  other 
part  of  the  South  before  the  war.  Of 
the  old-time  "  slave-driver,"  however,  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  met  a  single  speci- 
men, probably  because  that  type  of  man 
Mas  comparatively  rare  in  the  part  of 
the  South  of  which  chiefly  I  am  writing. 
It  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  South  he  has  con- 
tributed a  share  of  intolerance. 

A  strong  current  of  opinion  in  the 
South  is  furnished  by  the  group  growing 
out  of  the  old-time  industrial  class.  An 
educator  of  considerable  influence  in 
the  South  told  me  that  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  had  both  been  skilled 
carpenters  before  the  war.  His  grand- 
father did  not  believe  that  slavery  was 
morally  justifiable,  and  never  owned  a 
slave.  His  fatlier  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  negro  assistant,  and  therefore 
did  for  a  time  own  a  slave,  but  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  slave-owning  class. 
He  came,  therefore,  of  a  family  in  which 
manual  labor  was  an  honorable  tradition ; 
he  did  not  have  to  overcome  the  notion, 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  slave- 
owning  families,  that  manual  labor  inca- 
pacitated an  individual,  and  therefore  a 
race,  from  doing  anything  else.  With 
this  freedom  of  mind  as  his  chief  in- 
heritance, he  believed  most  strongly  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  negroes,  and  in 
the  obligation  of  the  white  race  to  give 
them  every  chance  for  progress.  This 
industrial  class  was  not  relatively  large, 
but  it  was  out  of  all  proportion  influ- 


ential. Its  mere  existence  in  a  locality 
in  any  considerable  numbers  necessarily 
modified  the  general  opinion  r^^arding 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  therefore  the 
dignity  of  all  laborers. 

Consequently,  around  this  class  as  a 
nucleus  may  be  put  a  larger  group,  which 
before  the  war  was  mentally,  and  in  some 
respects  economically,  prepared  for  the 
change  which  the  war  wrought.  This 
group,  existing  in  various  parts  of  the 
South,  has  always  been  especially  strong 
in  North  Carolina,  and  ■  explains  why 
that  State  is  so  prominent  in  the  present 
industrial  and  educational  progress  of 
the  South.  The  son  of  a  slave-owner, 
a  young  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
"  the  old  North  State,"  furnishes  me 
with  an  apt  illustration  of  the  effect 
which  this  group  has  had  on  the  attitude 
of  the  white  people  toward  the  negroes. 
He  had  no  roseate  illusion  regarding 
the  mass  of  the  negroes,  but  he  spoke 
in  no  uncertain  tones  of  his  conviction 
that  everybody,  white  and  black,  ought 
to  have  a  chance  for  an  education.  As 
we  passed  a  group  of  negro  children,  I 
asked  him  if  they  belonged  within  his 
territory.  "No," he  replied.  "Would 
they  be  required  to  pay  a  tuition  in 
your  schools  ?"  *  "  No,  sir.  I've  had  to 
work  too  hard  to  get  an  education  my- 
self to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
anybody  else  who  wants  an  education. 
When  I  went  to  the  university,  I  had 
thirty-five  cents  in  my  pocket  I  paid 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  carriage — I  might 
as  well  spend  it  for  that  as  anything 
else,  I  thought — then  I  put  on  an  apron, 
and  waited  on  the  table.  I've  slung 
enough  hash  and  coffee  to  feed  Pharaoh's 
army.  I  left  the  University  with  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  my  pocket  No,  sir.  I 
don't  shut  out  any  little  nigger  that 
wants  to  come  to  school.  I've  had  to 
work  too  hard  myself  for  an  education 
to  do  that" 

There  is  another  group  for  which  I 
know  of  no  other  term  than  the  rather 
opprobrious  one  of  "poor  whites." 
These  consist  largely  of  small  fanners 
who  never  owned  negroes.  In  one  sec- 
tion of  Virginia  they  consist  of  the 
descendants  of  Hessian  soldiers.  In 
slavery  days  they  had  no  incentive  to 
rise,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
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lost  all  asi»ration,  if  they  ever  had  any. 
They  famish  most  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives. One  little  settlement  at  a  railroad 
junction  where  I  had  to  wait  for  connec- 
tions was  inhabited  mostly  by  them.  A 
section  hand  with  whom  I  chatted  re- 
marked, "  When  you've  seen  J——  [this 
place]  you've  seen  the  toughest  little  hole 
in  the  State."  I  well  believed  him  when 
he  told  me  that  there  had  been  three 
trials  there  the  day  before — all  for  crimes, 
one  for  train-wrecking.  I  had  confirma- 
tion of  his  statement  when,  a  moment 
later,  a  drunken  white  man  and  a 
drunken  negro  came  staggering  across 
the  tracks,  unsteadily  brandishing  be- 
tween them  a  loaded  rifle.  The  buzzard 
hovering  over  the  place  seemed  ominous. 
A  telegraph  apprentice  near  by  declared 
he  could  stand  the  place  no  longer ;  he 
was  going  to  leave.  In  the  meantime 
the  gun,  which  had  been  set  unsteadily 
against  a  tree,  was  slyly  confiscated  by 
the  station  agent 

That  negro  and  white  man  staggering 
together  were  typical  of  one  side  of  the 
relation  between  the  n^;roes  and  the 
poor  whites.  At  another  time,  when  I 
was  sitting  in  a  lawyer's  o£5ce  in  another 
town,  a  poor  white  farmer  came  in  to  pay 
a  bill.  The  lawyer  asked  him  if  he  and 
a  black  neighbor  of  his  were  getting 
along  all  right. 

"  Ya-as ;  but  if  he  gives  me  any  of  his 
sass  111  pull  him." 

That  was  the  other  side. 

A  colored  preacher  in  a  conversation 
unconsciously  gave  me  both  sides.  He 
was  saying  how  well  the  colored  and 
white  men  worked  together  on  the  same 
jobs  in  the  South,  especially  in  places 
where  colored  labor  had  been  organized 
before  the  white.  Then  he  went  on  to 
describe  how  white  men  and  colored 
men  from  the  country  fraternize,  and 
how  they  join  forces  in  trading,  so  as  to 
get  better  prices.  Later,  as  hie  became 
stirred  up  over  taxes  and  courts,  he 
described  a  fracas  between  a  colored 
man  and  a  white  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  and  when 
they  were  hauled  up,  they  were  both 
fined,  though  the  negro  did  not  raise  a 
hand.  I'd  have  killed  that  white  man. 
Colored  people  never  did  get  along  well 
with  the  poor  class  of  whites." 


A  keen-witted  lawyer  expressed  the 
relation  between  the  poor  whites  and  the 
poor  negroes  very  well :  "  When  a  negro 
works  for  a  poor  white  man,  he  gets  his 
fifty  cents,  and  that's  all — no  extra  gifts 
and  no  help  in  trouble.  They  are 
friendly  personally,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  social  or  political  question,  the 
poor  whites  are  bitter  and  the  negroes 
contemptuous."  Some  intelligent  South- 
erners have  undertaken  to  justify  to  me 
the  agitation  about  negro  domination  on 
the  ground  that  if  these  bitter  feelings 
were  not  kept  alive  the  friendly  personal 
relations  between  the  negroes  and  the 
p>oor  whites  might  result  in  intermarriage. 
The  fact,  too,  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  the  "  poor  whites  "  have  become 
rich  and  politically  and  socially  influen- 
tial has  injected  into  the  relation  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races  as  races 
the  feeling  of  bitterness  and  contempt 
which  was  once  confined  simply  to  the 
relation  between  one  class  of  blacks  and 
one  class  of  whites. 

The  relation  between  the  "  mountain 
whites "  and  the  negroes  is  not  signifi- 
cant. They  are  too  widely  separated 
locally  to  affect  public  sentiment  In 
one  mine,  so  the  manager  of  it  said,  the 
"  mountain  whites "  and  the  negroes 
fight  among  themselves,  recklessly  and 
picturesquely,  if  his  descriptions  were  as 
true  as  they  were  vivid,  but  not  with 
each  other. 

The  old-time  Whigs  in  the  South  hold 
a  strategic  position.  Having  held  fast 
to  their  Federalist  opinions  during  the 
war,  they  are  not  suspected  of  agitation 
when  they  express  opinions  which  in  the 
mouths  of  "renegade  Democrats"  call 
forth  resentment  and  sometimes  vio- 
lence. It  is  still  comfortable  for  men 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  negro  ques- 
tion— on  one  side.  The  man  with  Fed- 
eralbt  traditions  is  in  the  eiiviable  posi- 
tion of  being  able  strongly  to  express 
opinions  on  the  other  side  (for  instance, 
on  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
have  n^roes  as  office-holders)  without 
being  suspected  of  agitating.  That 
gives  them  unusual  power. 

With  the  incoming  of  Northern  set- 
tlers into  the  South  a  new  element  might 
be  supposed  to  be  added.  So  far  as  I 
was  able  to  discover,  no  really  influential 
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element  has  been  thus  created.  Some 
Northerners,  unfortunately,  have  tact- 
lessly promulgated  their  extreme  anti- 
Southern  opinions.  These,  I  believe, 
are  uniformly  ignored  with  that  studied 
Southern  indifference  which  is  as  skill- 
ful in  its  way  as  is  Southern  hospitality. 
Other  Northerners  succeed  in  outdoing 
any  Southerner  in  anti-n^^o  expressions. 
It  was  a  Northern  man  whom  I  heard 
declaring :  "  Negroes  are  mostly  apes. 
I'm  glad  whenever  I  see  a  negro  tied 
tip  with  ropes.  Every  negro  is  by  nature 
impudent  The  property-holders  among 
the  negroes  are  the  least  responsi- 
ble." Such  people  have,  of  course,  no 
influence.  A  few  Northerners  succeed 
in  maintaining  their  convictions  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  negroes  without  being 
anti-Southern.  I  have  never  met  a 
Northerner  of  this  class  who  had  iden- 
tified his  interests  with  those  of  some 
Southern  community  who  did  not  find 
himself  practically  in  accord  with  some 
already  existing  body  of  Southern  senti- 
ment. 

There  are  other  currents  of  opinion 
which  I  should  like  to  indicate ;  those, 
for  instance,  created  by  educational  in- 
stitutions, one  general  current  being 
created  chiefly  by  the  State  universities 
of  the  South,  another  by  certain  of  the 
private  colleges.  I  should  like  also  to 
point  out  the  distinct  current  of  opinion 
formed  by  women,  summarized  by  one 
man  who  declared :  "  The  negro  question  ? 
The  women  are  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
they  can't  get  cooks."  I  should  like  to 
illustrate  how  certain  currents  of  opinion 


are  influenced  by  groops  of  men  classi- 
fied by  age ;  for  it  was  interesting  to 
note  how  men  bom  just  before  or  during 
the  war,  and  who  therefore  suffered  the 
effects  of  war  and  the  indignities  of  the 
era  of  Reconstruction  without  being 
themselves  able  to  enter  the  conflict, 
felt  hotly  about  matters  which  men  who 
were  older  and  had  expended  their 
wrath  on  the  battlefield,  or  younger  and 
had  found  their  new  world  ready  for 
them,  considered  calmly.  But  I  have 
no  space  and  my  readers  will  have  no 
patience  for  further  matters  of  this 
sort- 
Briefly  to  summarize :  There  are  a 
great  many  currents  of  opinion  in  the 
South  ;  but  every  one  flows  in  one  of 
two  general  directions.  One  direction 
is  toward  the  continued  and  unchanging 
inferiority  of  the  negroes.  The  stream 
running  most  obviously  in  this  direction 
is  contributed  to  by  the  most  despicable 
elements  in  the  South,  those  who  have 
the  least  right  to  call  any  roan  their 
inferior;  almost  every  lynching  is  a 
tributary  to  that  stream,  a  stream  so 
turgid  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  opinion  at  all.  The  other 
direction  is  toward  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  negro.  The  stream  running 
most  surely  in  this  direction  is  contrib- 
uted to  by  the  best  elements  in  the 
South,  few  there  as  in  every  section. 
Between  these  two  streams  flow  other 
streams  innumerable;  the  general  direc- 
tion in  which  the  body  of  opinion  is  flow- 
ing augurs  well,  I  believe,  for  the  future 
of  the  negro  and  the  South. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Country  Church 


By  James 

SOME  years  ago  I  was  traveling  in 
southern  Nebraska  and  had  occa- 
'  sion  one  day  to  inquire  the  road 
oC  a  farmer  whom  1  had  met  just  outside 
flt  a  bule  village. 

-Wtoal  Praise  God  1"  he  said  as  he 
lus  horses  to  a  standstill.  I 
prised  at  this  novel 
•  ».»  «i  speech,  but  I  found 
»«enr  courteous  and  very  full  as 
"     -■     k  I  uked.    When  I  had 


E.   Boyle 

thanked  him  and  started  on,  he  whipped 
up  his  team  with  another  outburst  of 
religious  fervor,  exclaiming,  "Get  upl 
Praise  the  Lord  I" 

This  man,  I  learned,  was  one  of  a 
rural  religious  sect  who  believe  in  taking 
the  Bible  littrally — especially  those  parts 
neglected  by  their  neighbors,  such  as 
the  injunctions  to  "rejoice  evermore,"  ^ 
"  pray  without  ceasing,"  etc.  Hence  the  , 
fervent  ejaculations  quoted  al?ove.    Dis-  . 
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satisfied  with  what  they  consider  the 
easy-going,  worldly  spirit  of  the  churches, 
they  have  "come  out"  and  formed  a 
little  society  of  their  own.  Some  of 
their  neighbors  call  them  simply  "  come- 
outers,"  and  smile  at  them ;  others  call 
them  "  saints,"  with  a  sarcastic  cadence 
to  the  word.  Their  religion  is  of  the 
ultra-doctrinaire  type,  and  to  them  all 
other  churches  are  hurrying  down  the 
primrose  path. 

This  peculiar  religious  excrescence  is 
not  an  isolated  or  unique  one,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  not  be  worth  record- 
ing. Bdt  it  is  typical  of  abnormal  relig- 
ious conditions,  marking  the  steady  decay 
of  rural  churches,  in  at  least  six  States 
where  the  writer  has  made  close,  per- 
sonal investigation. 

The  remote  hill  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land are  no  more  exempt  from  this- 
church  decadence  than  are  the  isolated 
rural  communities  of  the  great  Middle 
West.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a 
certain  village  in  the  Green  Hills  of 
northern  Vermont,  a  village  of  some 
three  hundred  souls,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting one  church  and  one  pastor  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  Gos- 
pel he  should  preach  and  live.  But 
here  we  find  three  little  church  buildings, 
with  dingy  white  paint  and  grass-grown 
steps,  standing  along  the  straggling  vil- 
lage street  Ask  for  the  ministers  and 
you  will  find  that  they  live  back  farther 
in  the  hills,  where  contact  with  the  soil 
furnishes  them  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence.  The  'Sunday-school  work- 
era,  what  few  there  are,  are  likewise 
scattered  over  the  hills,  for  here  the  vil- 
lage is  the  unit  of  decay.  Population  is 
too  sparse  in  the  country  and  villages 
are  too  numerous  to  warrant  the  erection 
of  purely  country  churches.  But  for  our 
purpose  we  may  call  these  villages,  in 
comparison  with  the  New  England  city, 
rural  communities.  In  many  villages 
some  of  these  churches  have  gone  en- 
tirely out  of  use.  Others  are  taken 
temporarily  by  some  sporadic  sect  fol- 
lowing a  wave  of  religious  fervor.  Al- 
most invariably  these  sects  are  some 
sort  of  "  holiness  people,"  and  claim  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  perfection,  holiness,  sane- 
tification — of  complete  sinlessness.  This 
they  claim,  not  by  reason  of  the  irre- 


proachableness  of  their  conduct,  but 
because  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  belief. 
To  them  the  "plan  of  salvation"  is 
short  and  simple — atonement  and  justi- 
fication by  Christ,  salvation  and  sancti- 
fication  by  belief  in  his  name.  They 
not  only  believe,  but  also  proclaim,  that 
they  are  living  perfect  lives,  free  from 
sin.  Pinning  their  faith  to  a  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  harmonize  with 
this  doctrine,  they  make  rapturous 
prayers  that  they  may  enter  into  a  "  fuller 
blessing."  Religion  thus  becomes  an 
exalted  state  of  feeling  with  them,  afford- 
ing them  a  peculiar  nervous  joy.  But 
never  have  I  found  a  case  where  these 
self-proclaimed  "sanctified"  people  have 
convinced  their  neighbors  of  their  sanc- 
tity. Indeed,  what  was  the  pathetic 
side,  most  often  the  wives  and  children 
of  these  "  saints  "  found  them  unattract- 
ive, disagreeable,  and  unlovely  in  their 
own  households.  But  this,  to  the  "  saint," 
is  actually  a  brutal  joy,  for,  feeling  this 
dislike  of  kin  and  neighbor,  he  thinks  that 
he  is  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake, 
and  thus  he  has  the  pleasures  of  martyr- 
dom without  its  serious  inconveniences. 

An  attempt  to  reason  together  over 
Scripture  with  there  brethren  is  always 
absolutely  futile  to  him  who  tries  it 
The  Spirit,  they  say,  puts  the  words  into 
their  mouth,  and  gives  them  the  heavenly 
vision.  Give  them  the  Greek  root  for 
some  disputed  word,  and  they  will  gaze 
at  you  with  a  look  of  amused  pity. 
Learning  they  consider  a  source  of  ac- 
cursed pride,  for  doesn't  God  reveal 
these  things  to  babes  and  sucklings  ? 

The  tension  of  this  form  of  religion  is 
too  great  to  stand  actual  contact  with 
the  hard,  stubborn  facts  of  life.  A  few 
soon  "  go  back  into  the  world,"  not  to 
be  stirred  again  with  religious  emotions. 
Others  wane  a  little,  but  form  good 
material  for  those  peripatetic  religious 
zealots  who  correspond  to  the  quacks 
and  charlatans  in  the  domain  of  medi- 
cine. Thus  they  pass  from  one  religious 
zone  to  another,  trying  each  new  cult 
that  comes  along.  At  one  time  they  are 
"  divine  healers ;"  at  another  "  soul 
sleepers ;"  then  they  are  spiritualists. 
And  so  it  goes  on  ;  each  reaction  leav- 
ing a  paler  and  more  dilute  precipitate 
of  religion  in  their  hearts. 
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Scattered  over  the  great  prairies  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  of!  the 
main  routes  of  travel,  we  find  many  curi- 
ous examples  of  abnormal  and  decaying 
churches.  A  few  concrete  cases  will 
serve  to  illustrate. 

In  one  community  in  Nebraska  we 
find  a  small  band  of  "  Firebrands,"  as 
they  are  called,  deriving  their  name 
doubtless  from  their  teachings  about  the 
torrid  r^ons  of  the  next  world.  I  f  oun  d 
the  elder  of  this  little  band  cordially 
hated  by  his  neighbors  because  he  had 
let  his  two  little  girls  die  of  diphtheria 
without  calling  a  doctor.  He  gave  them 
»  prayer  treatment"  On  a  visit  to  this 
bouse  I  was  entertained  several  minutes, 
in  the  parlor,  by  a  bright  ten-year-old 
boy  while  waiting  for  his  father  to  ap- 
pear. The  walls  were  decorated  with 
pictures,  home-talent  work,  and  repre- 
senting theological  ideas  worthy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  boy  explained  them 
to  me  with  all  the  seriousness  and  grav- 
ity of  a  man  of  years.  The  principal 
picture  on  the  front  wall  showed  the 
"  fashionable  church  "  upside  down  in 
the  pit  of  Hades,  with  lambent  tongues 
of  flame  licking  around  its  doors  and 
windows.  For  lurid  coloring,  another 
picture,  slightly  smaller,  was  conspicu- 
ous. This,  too,  represented  hell.  The 
little  boy  walked  up  to  it  with  reveren- 
tial awe,  and  pointed  out  (as  his  elders 
had  done  to  him)  how  Satan,  fork  in 
hand,  was  busy  on  the  brink  of  the  lake 
of  fire,  giving  a  twist  to  a  Methodist 
here,  jabbing  a  Baptist  there.  For  each 
denizen  of  hell  was  labeled  with  the 
name  of  some  church.  The  starting 
eyes  and  contorted  bodies  most  realis- 
tically suggested  the  fiery  tortures  of  the 
damned.  In  the  background  was  seen 
a  narrow  path  leading  upwards  to  the 
pearly  gates.  Up  this  path  walked  the 
chosen  few,  bearing  the  name  of  Fire- 
brands! 

The  seriousness  of  the  lad  showed 
that  these  pictures  had  already  given  a 
morbid  touch  to  his  innocent  child-mind. 
It  was  more  than  pathetic  to  see  his 
growing  imagination  poisoned  with  these 
dark-age  concepts  of  Christianity.  Who 
can  say  what  the  disillusionment  will 
mean  to  him  when  it  does  come  ? 

In  Kansas  we   find    an  interesting 


settlement  of  the  "  River  Brethren." 
This  is  a  large  community  and  r^resents 
a  far  higher  type  of  religious  life  and 
health  than  the  ordinary  isolated  church. 
The  most  striking  custom  here  is  the 
painting  of  Scripture  texts  on  fences, 
gates,  and  bams  along  the  public  high- 
way. It  is  a  common  thing  to  see,  in 
awkward,  wobbly  letters,  such  exhorta- 
tions as  "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God," 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized."  One  brother, 
more  pious-minded  than  the  rest,  painted 
the  whole  side  of  his  bam  with  just  the 
one  big  word  "  HELL." 

The  young  people  of  this  community 
are  rapidly  drifting  without  the  pale  ot 
the  church,  as  might  be  expected. 

To  what  extremes  religious  fervor 
may  go  we  see  in  another  Western  com- 
munity. A  small  farmer,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  felt  "  called  "  to  preach. 
He  quit  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 
as  being  too  lax  with  the  letter  of  the 
Bible.  By  searching  near  and  far  he 
got  together  a  body  of  believers  and  they 
chose  the  name  of  "Church  of  God," 
because  the  Bible  used  that  name,  and 
that  only,  according  to  this  preacher.  A 
tent  was  erected  in  the  man's  yard  for 
evening  services.  All  the  negroes  in 
the  community  rallied  to  the  new  prophet 
and  responded  to  his  fervent  bursts  with 
shouts  and  aroens  that  made  the  welkin 
ring.  Feet- washing  was  introduced,  for 
the  cry  was.  Back  to  the  pure  church  of  the 
Apostles  I  Then  came  the  salute  of  the 
holy  kiss.  Here  trouble  came  in  for  the 
unhappy  wife  of  this  zealous  preacher. 
She  told  me  her  story,  and  insisted  that 
I  hear  it  to  the  end.  "And  those  black 
women,"  she  said,  painfully,  hesitating 
between  the  words — "  those — black — 
women — kissed — my — husband  I  Oh,  I 
felt  like  taking  my  own  life  1" 

The  ultimate  outcome  was  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  this  home,  the  aban- 
donment of  this  shouting  flock  to  the 
beggarly  elements  of  the  world,  and  a 
preacher  soured  on  the  world  and  the 
church. 

But  of  all  places  familiar  to  the  writer, 
Indiana  affords  the  most  hopeless  and 
forlorn  conditions  in  her  rural  church 
life.  In  earlier  days  the  sturdy  settlers 
hewed  out  homes  in  the  forest  and 
erected  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presby- 
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terian  dnrcfaes.  Quakers  and  United 
Bretfaren  also  hadthirirlittk  settlements. 
But  how  is  it  to^ay  ?  With  the  advent 
of  new  generations  came  the  desire  for 
new  kinds  of  churches.  The  spirit  of 
toleration  and  co-operation  died  as  the 
feeling  of  self-sufficiency  came  over  each 
community.  We  find  expression  of 
this  in  the  great  multiplication  of  rural 
churches,  till  in  many  places  they  are 
as  numerous  as  country  school-houses. 
This,  we  maintain,  is  a  sign  of  death, 
not  life,  for  with  each  subdivision  comes 
a  new  name  and  a  new  sect,  and  a 
diflfiinution  in  power.  Seldom  do  we 
find  die  pristine  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Quaker,  or  United  breth- 
ren. But  now  the  names  are  Progressive 
Brethren,  Radical  Dunkards,  Liberal 
Dunkards,  Progressive  Dunkards,  New 
Lights,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Protestant 
Methodists,  Saints,  Crusaders,  First-Day 
Adventists,  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
Mennonites,  Dowieites,  eta 

This  division  and  redivision  means  that 
there  are  a  brood  of  struggling,  poorly 
paid,  poorly  prepared  preachers.  Should 
there  chance  to  arise  one  able  preacher, 
be  is  called  to  a  better  position.  So 
here  we  find  the  survivals,  as  it  were,  of 
the  unfittest  Many  are  old  men,  un- 
schooled, eking  out  a  living  by  fanning, 
or  even  by  doing  day's  work.  They 
cannot  afford  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  which  are  so  uncertain  in  all 
save  the  smallness  of  their  compensa- 
tion. I  believe  I  can  offer  no  truer 
commentary  on  the  illiteracy  of  these 
preachers  than  by  quoting  the  message 
below,  written  to  me  by  one  of  them,  a 
man  of  some  forty-five  years.  He  used 
an  ordinary  postal  card,  and  on  this  he 
plac^  a  stamp.    These  are  hb  words : 

Dear  Sir  I  am  sorry  To  Say  But  ctnce 
you  was  Heir  I  Have  Bin  failine  In  Health 
and  Thought  With  In  my  Self  I  had  Beter 
Recall  my  engagement  .  .  . 

This,  sad  to  say,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
literary  attainments  of  some  rural  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel.  Far  be  it  from  me  that 
I  should  pronounce  harsh  judgment  on 
a  man  because  he  is  not  versed  in  book 
leamingl  We  do  frequendy  find  a  stal- 
wart man  of  piety  among  these  untutored 
men,  a  man  of  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
depth  of  insight  that  make  him  a  tre- 


mendous force  for  righteousness  in  his 
community.  But  such  are  called  to 
higher  places  and  larger  spheres  of 
action.  Those  who  remain  permanently, 
as  before  suggested,  are  they  who  receive 
no  call  to  "  come  up  higher." 

The  spirit  of  division  so  rife  in  these 
communities  is  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Trivial  personalities  of 
the  neighborhood  are  often  determining 
factors  in  the  life  or  death  of  one  of 
these  churches.  One  church  was  broken 
up  because  the  preacher  married  a 
second  wife  not  acceptable  to  the  com- 
munity. Another  pastor  scattered  his 
flock  by  joining  a  lodge,  when  his  sheep 
were  opposed  to  all  secret  orders. 
These  disrupted  societies  are  embit- 
tered not  merely  against  the  church,  but 
against  Christianity  itself,  in  many  cases. 
The  preachers  themselves  often  shift 
from  one  denomination,  as  interest  or 
necessity  dictates.  "  We  turned  our 
preacher  off,"  the  writer  was  told  in  one 
place,  "  and  he's  joined  the  Dowieites 
now." 

Do  these  ministers  stand  up  in  their 
pulpits  and  fulminate  against  the  powers 
and  principalities  of  darkness  ?  No  I 
They  wrangle  over  some  puerile  points 
of  dogma,  and  waste  their  breath  in  a 
pusillanimous  attack  on  one  another's 
theology.  "  Baptism  "  furnishes  a  rich 
theme  for  many  a  sermon.  That  the 
calling  of  a  minister  reverend  is  contrary 
to  the  Bible  is  another  much-used  sub- 
ject The  impression  made  upon  the 
listener  is  that  these  churches  are  more 
concerned  about  tearing  down  one  an- 
other than  in  building  up  the  sinner. 

Can  their  people  be  thus  inspired  with 
the  dignity  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Will  they  feel  a  worship- 
ful awe  towards  the  might,  majesty, 
dominion,  and  power  of  God's  kingdom  ? 
Hardly.  The  majority  fail  to  qatch 
visions  of  this  kind.  Those  outside  the 
church  are  driven  farther  away,  espe 
cially  when  their  local  preacher  in  his 
prayer  makes  supplication  "  for  the  un- 
converted preachers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood," as  the  writer  has  heard  done. 
An  extreme  case  comes  to  mind,  where, 
in  such  a  community  as  this,  a  bright, 
cheerful  woman  said :  "  I  would  rather 
see  my  husband  and   sons  go  into  a 
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saloon  any  day  than  into  one  of  these 
churches."  Thus  had  the  word  church 
become  a  reproach  and  a  byword  to 
her. 

It  is  the  custom  for  one  preacher  to 
have  from  two  to  five  appointments,  and 
to  preach  at  each  place  once  in  two 
weeks.  Sometimes  remote  points  are 
reached  only  once  a  month.  But  the 
people  refuse  to  go  elsewhere  to  hear  a 
sermon,  for  it  would  not  be  by  a  preacher 
of  their  denomination  I  In  fact,  many 
families  will  hitch  up  their  horses  Sun- 
day morning  and  drive  five  miles  across 
the  country  to  their  own  church,  passing 
on  the  way  several  others  just  as  good 
or  better,  but  which  do  not  happen  to 
be  of  their  particular  belief.  And  these 
subtleties  of  belief  look  like  an  exagger- 
ation of  hair-splitting  to  a  layman.  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  the  progressive 
Dunkards  wear  ordinary  hats  and  coats, 
but  the  radical  Dunkards  wear  the  old- 
time  bonnets  and  band-collar  coats. 
Yet  these  two  now  must  have  separate 
church  buildings  and  organizations,  and 
must  keep  their  children  in  separate 
Sunday-schools. 

In  rural  districts  these  little  schisms 
propagate  themselves  with  diabolical 
tenacity.  Each  doctrine  has  a  few  stub- 
born followers.  They  lack  opportunity 
of  squaring  their  ideas  with  those  of 
big  majorities,  and  hence,  no  matter 
how  divorced  from  common  sense  some 
perverted  tenet  is,  it  finds  its  following. 
There  is  thus  a  process  of  division  in 
these  rural  churches,  more  rapid  in  its 
action  than  the  accessions  to  the  churches, 
a  process  which  bodes  little  good  to  them. 

With  the  Protestant  churches,  then, 
in  rural  communities  we  see  a  tendency 
towards  division,  intolerance,  petty 
schism,  and  general  decay.  Here  are 
the  readiest  victims  for  religious  charla- 
tanry. Here  the  church  life  of  the  coun- 
try is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

The  same  decay  attacks  rural  Catho- 
lic churches.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence— members  drop  quietly  out  of  this 
church  into  the  great  world  of  neutrals 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  without  first 
becoming  "  saints  "  or  spiritualists.  Such 
a  church  is  this  in  a  certain  rural  Ne- 


braska neighborhood.  An  aged  Catholic 
died  here,  and  his  relatives  were  indiffer- 
ent about  the  particular  form  of  his 
burial,  although  they  were  nominally 
communicants  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
So  they  simply  had  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, living  conveniently  near,  pronounce 
the  funeral  sermon.  This  showed  their 
fitting  regard  for  the  decencies  of  burial, 
and  their  indifference  towards  purely 
doctrinal  or  denominational  questions. 

The  rural  church  seems  doomed. 
Each  time  it  changes  name — now  Bap- 
tist, now  New  Light,  now  Saint — it  loses  . 
in  membership  and  vitality.  Its  fire 
may  be  relumed  temporarily,  but  its 
ultimate  extinction  is  inevitable.  Soon 
the  little  church  stands  by  the  wayside, 
forsaken,  doorstep  choked  with  tall 
weeds,  windows  broken.  Then  it  be- 
comes a  granary  or  corn-crib  for  some 
thrifty  farmer,  or  is  torn  down  and  carted 
away.  This  process  may  take  years, 
even  decades,  but  it  is  inevitable. 

Do  vice  and  crime  run  riot  in  these 
rural  districts,  then,  where  the  churches 
are  falling  away  ? 

No;  there  stands  the  school-house  yet. 
The  rural  free  delivery  mail-box  is  fast 
appearing  at  every  distant  front  gate. 
Knowledge  and  truth  are  gradually  doing 
their  work,  even  when  confronted  by  the 
most  callous  and  crass  ignorance.  This 
means  a  rise  in  the  general  level  of  intel- 
ligence. Poor  preaching  will  no  longer 
suffice.  The  roadside  church  finds  itself 
going  out  of  business. 

The  Church  and  Christianity  are  not 
considered  synonymous  in  this  article, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  at 
this  point. 

The  bad  features  of  the  situation  have 
been  described.  There  are  good  fea- 
tures also.  With  the  growth  of  the 
institutional  church  in  city  and  country 
village,  with  the  spread  of  good  roads, 
with  the  breaking  down  of  some  of  the 
rustic  prejudice — with  all  these,  I  say, 
will  come  an  increase  in  church  mem- 
bership in  rural  communities,  but  the 
membership  will  represent  a  rural  mem- 
ber of  a  town  church.  Herein,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  solace  for  the  passing  of  the 
country  church. 
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THE  imposing  array  of  works  of 
serious  import  offered  to  the 
reading  public  during  recent 
publishing  seasons  has  induced  the 
cheering  reflection  that  the  day  of  the 
popularity  of  ephemeral  and  trivial  litera- 
ture is  nearing  its  end.  To-day,  more  than 
ever,  books  most  in  demand  at  book-stores 
and  public  libraries  include  scientific, 
philosophical,  historical,  and  biographical 
works.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
shield,  and  this  has  not  hitherto  received 
the  attention  that  it  deserves.  In  cater- 
ing to  the  healthier  and  more  robust 
taste  of  the  readers  of  America  and 
England,  the  publishers,  however  unwit- 
tingly, have  opened  the  flood-gates  to  a 
torrent  of  literature  that  is,  after  all,  as 
ephemeral  as  the  light-weight  work  it 
would  displace,  and  is  certain,  if  un- 
checked, to  prove  in  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis a  menace  to  mental  growth.  Nor 
can  the  makers  of  books  foist  the 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs 
upon  the  readers  of  books,  for  the  read- 
ers have  given  no  indistinct  signs  of 
what  they  actually  desire.  The  danger 
is  that  their  judgment  may  become 
warped  and  they  will  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  true  and  the  false, 
accepting  the  tawdry  compounds  labeled 
"  thought "  as  entitled  to  as  much  respect 
as  the  genuine  article  produced  by  real 
mental  travail. 

What  makes  the  danger  the  more 
pressing  is  the  fact  that  the  writers 
whose  outflow  is  most  prodigious  have 
acquired  the  trick  of  word-painting,  and 
by  alluring  verbiage  conceal  their  paucity 
of  thought  This  is  too  much  the  case 
even  in  the  realm  of  science.  "  Truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail,"  but  with  a  steady 
process  of  befogging  the  intellect  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  a  final  victory  on  the  side 
of  truth.  With  philosophy  the  situation 
is  even  worse.  "  The  philosopher  who 
cannot  state  his  thoughts  clearly  is  no 
philosopher,"  is  the  dictum  of  the  phil- 
istinic  Zeitgeist,  and  forthwith  Berkeley, 
Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
otber  leaders  of  the  noble  army  of  ideal- 


ists, who  have  plumbed  depths  that 
cannot  be  revealed  by  the  one-syllable 
method,  must  yield  to  the  philosophers 
who  divide  their  ideas  into  sentences  of 
equal  length  and  imagine  that  they  have 
thereby  discovered  the  secret  of  giving 
mankind  a  ready  insight  into  the  stu- 
pendous problems  of  existence.  Even 
the  "  thing-in-itself  "  must  submit  to  the 
process  of  being  converted  into  pre- 
digested  philosophy,  a  process  productive 
on  the  one  hand  of  a  crass  materialism, 
on  the  other  of  an  idealism  transcending 
ideality  itself  and  rushing  into  the  limbo 
of  superstition,  whither,  unhappily,  it 
carries  with  it  a  host  of  disciples  fasci- 
nated by  the  roseate  wilds  of  guesswork. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion are  also  patent  in  a  department  of 
literature  that  is  apparently  becoming 
more  popular  with  each  succeeding 
year — the  biographical.  "  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  wrote  Pope, 
and  twentieth-century  mankind  is  mak- 
ing it  very  evident  that  it  indorses  his 
words.  Forthwith  mankind  is  offered  a 
vast  mass  of  text-books  on  the  subject  of  • 
man,  text-books  that  promise  well  from 
their  choice  of  examples,  but,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  fail  lamentably 
in  fulfilling  the  function  for  which  they 
were  called  into  being. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Some 
biographers  fail  because  they  do  not 
realize  that  their  task  is  not  to  parade 
the  externals  of  their  hero's  life  story, 
but  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
"  idea  "  represented  by  him,  and  of  the 
forces  that  made  him  what  he  was. 
Other  biographers,  appreciating  their 
true  office,  feel  that  they  have  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  time  to  explore 
their  subject  in  all  its  ramifications,  and 
are  yet  imi)elled  by  an  ardent  desire  to 
say  something  on  a  theme  that  is  really 
dear  to  them.  While  yet  others — and 
their  course  is  inexcusable — select  a 
hero  enjoying  a  certain  timely  "  vogue  " 
and  dash  to  the  publisher  with  a  work 
whose  only  merit  is  that  it  was  com- 
pleted in  time  to  meet  a  popular  demand. 
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iMft  i%t»*  clamet  all  biop^phical  works 
thett  dff  MH  realize  the  phil<»ophic  basis 
d#  M<>i{]ra{>fay  must  fall. 

f  iKKve  befflire  me  several  volumes,'  all 
«rf  wW.fc  CMitain  much  that  is  highly 
Msfoi  fr/'AH  the  viewpoint  of  biography 
M  *  /«yyr4  (4  evento,  but  none  of  which 
m*«»  -Jw*  ryxKeptioo  of  biography  as  a 
<r.wf>>>f  furesentation  of  causes  and 
**«*'■♦.  It  may  be  argued — and  espe- 
"-♦♦'►7 .»  tk€  case  of  such  a  work  as  Lord 
^.u^MMy^t  reminiscences  of  the  Duke 
'^  H*:.r*iigion — that  it  is  unfair  to  ex- 
>*"  V/  t»4i  philosophic  dissection  here. 
^  ^  MA  tm\y  not  unfair,  but  it  is  neces- 
4W/  4  *  ataadard  criterion  is  to  be 
«<.«.<aa4  «od  maintained.  So  far  as 
'^^^  lf*.^annete  is  concerned — and  this 
*«**<<*  tite  poor  editing  to  which  his 
*'***''*•  fcave  been  subjected — his  work 
**  '**>'/  valuable  as  supplying  material 
t-^  ««  future  biographer  of  the  Iron 
//««*  -tlie  biographer  who,  with  mind 
w«*  U/jm  prejudice  and  quick  to  discern 
***  fefi.ty  beneath  the  mask  of  fact,  will 
*^M,„Ut  the  Duke's  true  place  in  the 
A-^  »•*•<»<  the  Hall  of  Time,  and  wiU  let 
**  k«*'/ir  beyond  peradventure  what  an- 
^^^y  and  the  world  gave  to  the  con- 
'i<*^'H  lA  Napoleon,  and  what  manner 
<4  iM<|>reM  he  has  left  upon  posterity 
**^«1*«  world. 

*H  tiu-  volumes  under  consideration, 
HsuruA  C.  Cooper's  "James  Ogle- 
^^ixe,"  k.  M.  Johnston's  "  Napoleon," 
/'  H.  Barrett's  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
a*td  tite  Ellesmere  work  make  no  pre- 
^•e  of  delving  beneath  the  surface. 
f  he  fjgietborpe  book  is  rather  a  study 
«  the  early  history  of  Georgia  than 
of  the  famous  founder  of  that  Stole — 
written  clearly  and  in  an  entertain- 
>nc  faahion,  but  helpful  only  to  those 
who  desire  to  better  their  acquainUnce 
with   the  cold  facts  of  history.     Mr. 


/■ 


jitraliam    Lincoln    and    His    Presidency.     By 
''"^I'h  H.   lUrrett.   I.I..D.    In  2  vols.    The  Robert 
i'mT^i  '-""'e"')'.  Cincinnati. 
ivil/iam  Penn.    By  Augustus  C.  Buell.    D.  Apple- 
«""  &  Co    New  Vork. 

.  ti^""'  Oglethorpe.    By  Harriet  C.  Cooper.    D.  Ap- 
'''"J'n  Sc  Co.,  New  York. 
j^/Va/o/f»«.  By R.  M.Johnston.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.. 

yf-to  Tolstoy.    By  T.  Sharper  Knowlson.    Frederick 

"^rne,  New  York. 

,'  "''onal  Reminiscences  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
».i/'i  "y  Francis,  the  First  Earl  o(  Elsmere.  Edited 
Ifc..."  l>a"Khter,  Alice  Countess  of  Stratford.  E.  P. 
""»"n  &  to..  New  York. 

pj-^''fham.  By  Arthur  S.  McDowall,  B.A.  E.  P. 
"utton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Johnston's  woik  is  a  compact  and  read- 
able narration  of  the  salient  events  in 
the  life  of  the  little  Corsican,  serving 
much  the  same  purpose  as  the  Ogle- 
thorpe volume.  Dr.  Barrett's  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  "  is  more  ambitious  than 
either  of  these,  and  has  an  interesting 
history.  Its  author  wrote  a  life  of  Lin- 
coln so  long  ago  as  1864,  for  use  as  a 
campaign  handbook,  and  the  present 
study,  offered  forty  years  later,  is  a  worthy 
memorial  to  the  great  War  President, 
for  whom  Dr.  Barrett  entertains  a  pro- 
found respect  and  a  whole-hearted  ad- 
miration. Unfortunately,  he  has  done 
little  more  than  defend  the  President 
from  hostile  criticism,  correct  some  erro- 
neous conceptions,  and  assemble  enter- 
toining  Lincolniana,  expanding  his  work 
to  unnecessary  length  by  retelling  the 
story  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  retell- 
ing causing  old  wounds  to  bleed  anew. 
We  find  several  original  Lincoln  papers 
and  a  number  of  little-known  Lincoln 
letters  reproduced,  but  the  sum  total, 
from  the  strictly  biographical  standpoint, 
is  the  acquisition  of  material  for  the 
biographer  yet  to  be. 

The  three  remaining  volumes  come 
far  nearer  the  mark,  but  all  have  inherent 
defects  that  spell  failure.  Of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowall's  "  Chatham  "  it  need  only  be 
said  that  the  author  follows  Macaulay, 
supplementing  the  essayist's  sketch  with 
deUils,  presenting  traits  in  a  lifelike 
way,  but,  his  work  viewed  as  a  whole, 
giving  us  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
forces  exerted  upon  and  by  the  elder 
Pitt  This,  in  truth,  is  a  handbook 
rather  than  a  biography  of  Chatham. 
It  is  not  marred,  however,  by  the  faults 
revealed  in  Mr.  Buell's  "William  Penn." 
The  latter  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  both  contemporary  and  later  histo- 
rians of  the  Quaker  statesman,  and  has 
endeavored  to  elucidate  the  influence  of 
heredity  and  environment  upon  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  reaction 
of  his  personality  uf)on  his  times.  But 
he  has  made  two  grievous  mistakes,  that 
render  his  best  efforts  fruitless.  He 
has  resolutely  ignored  the  religious  side 
of  this  pre-eminently  religious  man,  and 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
a  blind  prejudice  against  the  Society  of 
Friends.     The  folly  of  this    course    is 
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obvious  at  a  glance.  In  writing  the  his- 
tory of  an  individual,  as  in  writing  the 
history  of  a  race,  the  man  who  succumbs 
to  bias  stamps  himself  at  the  outset  as 
untrustworthy.  How  much  more  un- 
likely to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  will 
be  be  who  refuses  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  root  of  personality  and  its  de- 
velopment through  the  religious  instinct  I 
It  was  the  hearkening  to  the  "  inward 
voice  "  that  gave  Penn  his  first  claim  to 
enduring  fame,  and  that  enabled  him, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  to  emblazon 
bis  name  in  the  annak  of  time.  "  He 
was  bom  a  statesman,"  Mr.  Buell  would 
reply;  but  if  Quakerism  were  such  a 
deadening  drug,  how  could  he  have 
clung  to  his  birthright  during  the  long 
years  of  aberration  ?  The  picture  is 
incomplete,  as  must  be  every  picture 
that  does  not  reveal  the  soul  of  its  sub- 
ject 

Prejudice  is  not  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Knowlson's  unsuccess.  He  has  ap- 
proached his  difficult  theme  neither 
earnestly  nor — Tegietiu]\y  it  must  be 
admitted — with  the  scholarship  essen- 
tial to  a  perfect  understanding.  It  is 
not  overhard  to  show  that  many  of  Tol- 
stoy's theories  are  unpractical,  but  Mr. 
Knowlson  attempts  to  prove  too  much, 
and  in  the  effort  discloses  a  lack  of  that 
very  faculty,  "  the  test  of  critical  values 
— discrimination,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  absence  of  which  he  deplores 
in  Tolstoy.  And  if  he  accuse  the  Rus- 
sian thinker  of  untenable  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  Tolstoy  may  justly 


retort  that  not  only  in  interpreting  but 
in  reading  Old  and  New  Testament 
passages  Mr.  Knowlson  makes  some 
amazing  misstatements.  If  one  charita- 
bly account  such  slips  as  due  to  haste, 
the  outlook  for  the  biographer  becomes 
even  more  gloomy,  the  dark  suspicion 
naturally  arising  that  if  he  cannot  find 
time  to  explore  his  subject  he  cannot 
expect  his  readers  to  accept  his  jtidg- 
ment  upon  it  Nor  does  occasional  flip- 
pancy conduce  to  the  establishment  of 
authority — it  may  make  the  reader  smile, 
but  it  will  not  convince  him. 

This  little  group  may  fairly  be  ac- 
cepted as  typical  of  the  present-day  out- 
put of  biographical  works.  The  pros- 
pect is  not  reassuring.  Nor  can  we 
hope  for  an  improvement  until  the 
scribes  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  not 
so  much  importance  attaches  to  what  a 
man  says  and  does  as  to  why  he  says 
and  does  it  Always  it  is  the  why  rather 
than  the  what  that  leaves  the  impress  of 
personality.  Given  the  iacvAty  of  dis- 
cernment with  the  faculty  of  expression, 
and  the  product,  transmitted  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  will  reap  the  reward  of  fame 
that  cannot  pass  away  with  the  passage 
of  the  mind  that  gave  birth  to  the  noble 
work.  Both  faculties  may  be  cultivated, 
just  as  the  reasoning  powers  may  be 
cultivated,  but — they  will  not  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prejudice  and  haste,  ele- 
ments in  the  vitiated  air  of  the  literary 
hothouse,  doomed  to  produce  plants  and 
blossoms  that  droop  and  wither  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  chill  wind  of  criticism. 
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action  "  in  regard  to  subjects  with  Yt4iicfa  he 
has  had  to  deal  since  he  was  called  to  the 
Chief  Executiveship  of  the  Nation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  it  solely  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  campaign  literature.  As  such,  of 
course,  its  usefulness  is  manifest  Of  far 
more  importance  is  the  fact  that  we  here 


Amenean  Problems.  By  Joseph  A.  Vance. 
The  Winona  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  4Hx7V4 
in.   2S2  pages.   7Sc  net. 

Addresses  and  Presidential  Messages  of 
Theodora  Rooeevelt,  1901-1004.  Introduction 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    i^/,x»/*^n.    48S pages.    «i.2S. 

While  this  collection  of  President  Roose- 
velt's addresses,  letters,  and  messages  has 
been  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  voters  of  the  United  States  a 
ready  means  of  reviewing  the  President's 
"  methods  of  thought "  and  "  principles  of 


find  assembled  a  ^up  of  expressions  com- 
bining to  give  a  vivid  and  unmistakable  de- 
pictment  of  the  robust  and  wholesome  i)er- 
sonality  of  the  author  of  the  volume's  varied 
contents.  This  book,  in  short,  gives  its 
r^-"*"'-  — •  ojccellent  opportunity  for  study- 
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ing  not  onlv  Roosevelt  the  President,  but 
Roosevelt  tne  man.  As  Senator  Lodge  in 
his  scholarly  preface  so  well  expresses  it, 
"  Here  in  these  pages  is  the  real  man.  We 
may  agree  or  disagree  with  his  views,  but 
we  have  the  satisfaction  which  passes  all 
others  of  knowing  that  it  is  the  man  himself 
who  spealcs  to  us,  and  not  a  hollow  voice 
sounding  like  that  of  a  Greek  actor  from 
behind  a  mask."  Of  the  impression  left  by 
the  perusal  of  these  pages  we  must,  too, 
agree  with  Senator  Lodge  when  he  adds : 
"We  may  think  his  views  of  public  policies 
are  wise  or  unwise,  but  no  one  can  reaa  these 
speeches  and  not  realize  that  the  man  who 
made  them  is  not  only  intensely  patriotic, 
but  he  is  also  trying  to  make  the  world  better, 
is  seeking  the  triumph  of  ^ood  over  evil,  and, 
so  far  as  he  can  do  it,  is  striving  to  have 
righteousness  prevail  on  the  earth."  Here, 
then,  is  the  element  making  this  little  volume 
of  enduring  value  not  alone  to  the  voters 
but  to  all  within  our  shores,  and  investing  it 
with  perennial  interest  to  those  who  study 
us  and  our  institutions  from  afar.  In  his 
•'Greater  America,"  which  The  Oudook 
intends  to  review  in  detail  in  a  subsequent 
issue,  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colauhoun  pays  a 
tribute  to  President  Roosevelt  that  may  fit- 
tingly be  quoted  in  this  connection :  "  To  the 
outside  world  he  stands  for  all  that  is_  best 
in  American  character;  for  domestic  virtue, 
public  si>irit,  honesty,  fan-  play,  keen  wit, 
courage,  justice,  and  virility.  He  has  offend- 
ed one  section  of  his  countrymen  by  an  at- 
tempt to  do  justice  to  a  neglected  part  of 
the  American  nation ;  he  has  estranged  an- 
other by  his  action  as  regards  Panama,  which, 
whatever  its  ethical  aspect,  has  certainly  the 
merit  of  bein^  a  short  cut  to  a  more  satis- 
factory condition  in  that  region.  A  far  more 
serioas  offense  is,  however,  his  attitude 
towards  vested  interests.  Whatever  the  es- 
timate now,  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be 
in  favor  of  Roosevelt,  and  he  will  rank 
among  the  really  great  Presidents.  His 
name  will  stand  for  reform  at  a  period  when 
reform  was  as  anathema  maranatha  to  poli- 
ticians. He  will  be  remembered  as  a  true 
leader  of  men,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greater  America."  It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  wide  range 
of  this  collection.  The  addresses  open  with 
the  speech  delivered  at  the  Charleston  Ex- 
position, April  9,  1902,  and  close  with  that 
of  October  25,  1903,  at  the  Pan-American 
missionary  service  in  Washington,  the  total 
number  included  being  thirty-nine ;  among 
the  letters  are  the  well-known  "  race  suicide  " 
leUer  to  Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  that  to  Clark  How- 
ell relating  to  Federal  appointments  in  the 
South,  and  the  correspondence  concerning 
the  Miller  case.  Of  the  addresses  we  would 
allude,  in  closing,  to  the  terse  and  direct 
Lincoln  monument  speech  of  June  4,  1903,  a 
speech  that  should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
every  American  citizen : 

It  is  a  good  thing  tlut  tlie  guard  around  the  tomb  of 
Lincoln  should  be  composed  of  colored  soldiers.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  at  Santiaco  to  serve  beside  col- 


xned  troope.  A  man  who  Is  good  enough  to  ihed  his 
blood  for  the  counlrjr  is  good  enough  to  be  given  a 
square  deal  afterwards.  More  than  that  no  man  is 
entitled  to,  and  less  than  that  no  man  shall  have. 

Book  of  Genesis  (The).  By  S.  R.  Driver, 
D.D.  (Westminster  Commentaries.)  EdwudS. 
Gorham,  New  York.    S%x9\ti.    42U  pages,    ft. 

Any  work  that  bears  the  name  of  Canon 
Dnver  is  at  once  classified:  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  critical  writing  which  is  at  once 
scholarly,  sane,  unprejudiced,  and  construct- 
ive. This  commentary  on  Genesis  is  no 
exception.  Although  the  series  of  West- 
minster Commentaries,  to  which  this  belongs, 
aiins  to  be  le.ss  critical  than  the  International 
Critical  Commentary,  it  bears  ample  evidence 
of  scholarship ;  and  this  volume  ^rves  suffi- 
cient detail  to  answer  most  practical  needs. 
The  critical  apparatus  is  there,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  obvious  as  it  sometimes  is  made. 
This  commentary  also  contains  what  many 
such  schcJarly  commentaries  lack,  a  consid- 
eration of  the  religious  bearing  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Biblic£  book  of  which  it  treats. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version. 
The  introduction  is  an  important  part  of  the 
volume.  It  contains  a  very  clear  statement 
as  to  the  component  parts  of  Genesis,  as 
well-  as  a  discussion  of  its  characteristics. 
No  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible  needs  to 
be  told  that  this  is  a  book  worth  acquiring. 

Bruwer  Jim's  Baby.  By  Philip  Verrill 
Migheb.  Harper  &  Bros,  New  York.  5x7'^  in. 
265pages.    >I.SO. 

The  unforced  pathos  of  the  situation  this 
author  has  created — the  introduction  of  a 
deserted  baby  boy  into  a  Western  mining 
camp  where  there  is  "only  one  decent 
woman,"  and  no  child  has  been  known  in 
years,  if  left  to  itself  would  quite  suffice  to 
carry  a  book  even  more  dangerously  freighted 
with  faults  than  this  one.  But  the  author  is 
not  tactful — or  has  too  little  confidence  in 
the  truthfulness  of  his  picture  or  in  the  per- 
spicacity of  the  reader.  For  throughout  the 
thirty-three  chapters  in  which  "  Bruwer  Jim's 
Baby  "  is  exploited,  not  once  is  he  spoken 
of  as  a  child  or  a  boy,  but  with  painful  in- 
sistence is  referred  to  on  every  and  no  occa- 
sion as  a  gx^vc  little  foundling,  a  solemn 
litUe  pilgrim,  a  timid  litUe  pilgrim,  a  fright- 
ened little  pilgrim,  a  lost  little  pilgrim,  a 
quiet  little  man,  a  tiny  chap,  tiny  guest,  tiny 
man — and  so  on,  in  unbearable  iteration,  untd 
he  becomes  a  very  fatiguing  acquaintance 
and  the  story  is  quite  spoiled.  "  Bruwer 
Jim  "  is  all  right,  but  something  is  decidedly 
wrong  with  the  infant  and  the  author,  which 
the  judicious  application  of  the  blue  pencil 
in  the  MS.  stage  of  the  book  might  have 
helped,  so  it  seems  to  us. 

By  Snare  of  Love.  By  Arthur  W.  March- 
mont.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
ix7'tiia.  375 pages.  $1.50. 
An  American  promoter  in  Constantinople  is 
something  new  in  the  way  of  a  hero.  There 
is  one  in  this  book,  however — a  young  multi- 
millionaire, who  has,  besides  his  wealth,  we 
are  told,  a  daring  brain,  boundless  enter- 
prise and  resource,  tireless  energy,  dauntless 
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confidence,  and  a  magnetic  personality.  He 
has  also  a  capacity  for  deep  feeling,  for 
shortly  after  rescuing  a  beautiful  Greek  from 
the  hands  of  three  men  armed  with  knives, 
he  is  seen  by  his  friend  and  companion,  the 
Englishman  whose  narrative  tells  us  the 
tale,  to  cast  rapturous  looks  upon  her  and 
become  strangely  agitated.  Ana  a  few  pages 
further  on  his  voice  is  heard,  low  and  reso- 
nant with  passion,  and  his'deep  chest  heaves 
with  tumultuous  emotion.  Haidee,  the  Greek 
siren,  diverts  his  enei^  from  commercial 
enterprise  to  political  intrigue,  although  her 
influence  is  opposed  by  Enid,  his  sister,  and 
the  young  Englishman,  with  what  disastrous 
results  we  leave  the  reader  to  learn  from 
him.  His  narrative,  for  all  its  theatricality, 
tells  a  good  story,  and  presents  an  interest- 
ing and  no  doubt  sufSciently  truthful  pic- 
ture of  the  "  unspeakable  Turk." 

Christianity  Between  Sundays.  By  George 
Hodges.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  ixVA 
in.   267  pages.    $L 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  book  as  this 
will  tun  from  this  fifth  edition  into  many 
more.  Its  title  names  the  thing  most  im- 
portant for  the  Church  to  insist  upon,  as  it 
IS  the  thing  the  world  most  demands  to  see. 
Its  treatment  of  the  theme  leads  through 
many  short  essays  up  from  Christian  ethics 
to  Christ's  religion  as  the  answer  to  ques- 
tions on  which  ethics  is  dumb.  It  is  a  sheaf 
of  arrows,  sharp,  well  feathered,  and  sure, 
each  of  them,  to  reach  its  mark. 

Comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (The). 
By  WilUam  Shakespeare.  (Eclectic  English  Clas- 
sics.) The  Amencan  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
4Kx7Vtin.    103  pages.   20c 

Cynthia's  Rebellion.  By  A.  E.  Thomas. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7Vi  in. 
277  pages,    fl.50. 

A  charming  girl  engaged  to  the  wrong  man. 
the  wrong  man  himself,  the  right  man,  ana 
the  girl's  ambitious  mother,  are  the  chief 
characters  in  a  delightful  little  comedy  of 
cross  purposes.  The'girl  and  the  right  man 
tell  the  story  in  alternate  letters  to  their 
respective  chums.  A  pair  of  melodramatic 
burglars,  a  pet  cow,  and  a  pet  automobile  of 
the  "  Purple  Horror  "  type  are  minor  char- 
acters that  aid  in  the  entanglement  and  un- 
raveling of  the  plot.  The  story  is  unusually 
entertaming. 

Dictionary  of  Names,  Nicknames,  and  Sur> 

names  of  PersoSs,  Places,  and  Things  (A). 
By  Edward  I^tham.  E.  P.  button  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5^x8  in.    3)4pa«;es.    »I.SO. 

While  the  compiler  has  avowedly  availed 
himself  of  other  well-known  works,  he  has 
supplemented  his  selections  by  research 
through  literature,  and  this  boolc  is  particu- 
larly valuable  as  regards  nicknames,  descrip- 
tive phrases,  and  colloquial  appellations. 
In  a  way  it  provides  a  key  to  ordinary 
dictionaries  of  biography,  geology,  and 
mythology.  The  use  of  such  a  book  of 
reference  is  obvious,  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  adding  it  to  those  volumes  to 
which  we  frequently  turn  when  puzzled  by 
obscure  allusions. 


Dorothea.  By  Maarten  Maartens.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7%  in.   SS2  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Essays  for  the  Day.  By  Theodore  T.  Mun- 
m.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
227  pages.  $1,  net. 
In  his  first  essay,  on  "  The  Church,"  Dr. 
Munger  makes  clear  some  of  the  limits  im- 
posed by  good  sense  and  Christianity  on  the 
procedure  which  the  Church  can  and  should 
adopt  under  present  conditions.  He  deplores 
denominationsil  differences  less  than  differ- 
ences of  schools.  He  looks  to  the  university 
for  that  enlightenment  which  the  Cburcn 
now  supremely  needs.  The  second  essay  is 
concerned  with  the  element  of  literature  in 
the  New  Testament  and  the  effect  of  the 
New  Testament  on  literature,  both  being 
the  expression  of  Christ  in  books.  In  his 
"  Notes  on  the  Scarlet  Letter,"  Dr.  Munger 
tells  of  Hawthorne  as  belonging  among 
those  great  writers,  like  the  author  of  Jcib. 
Shakespeare.  Goetne,  Dante,  who  write  ox 
sin  with  no  tneory  concerning  it  except  this : 
"  Whatever  a  man  does,  he  does  to  himself." 
Hawthorne  is  less  the  Puritan,  he  holds, 
than  the  artist,  the  reticent  man  who  reveals 
himself.  Concerning  Bushnell,  Dr.  Munger 
writes  as  one  who  not  only  knows,  but  who 
also  expresses  his  knowledge.  It  is  Bush- 
nell, the  rebel  against  formal  phraseology, 
the  prophet  of  tne  real  and  human,  who  is 
here  described.  This  and  the  closing  essay, 
"  A  Cock  to  /Csculapius,"  on  the  wproach 
to  death,  have  appeared  in  The  Outlook. 
The  remaining  essay,  "  A  Layman's  Reflec- 
tions on  Music,"  reprinted  from  the  "  Cen- 
tury," is  one  of  the  few  skillful  discussions 
of  the  intimate  relation  that  music  bears  to 
religious  feeling — a  topic  that  has  tempted 
many  writers  to  flounder  in  mere  words.  _  All 
the  essays  in  this  volume,  though  religious 
in  material,  are  literary  in  treatment. 

Essay  on  Bums.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
(Gateway  Series.)  Edited  by  Edwin  Mims,  Ph.D. 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  4x6^  in. 
160  pages. 

Felice  Constant.     By  William  C.  Sprague. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    5x7% 

in.  322  pages,  f  1.50. 
Detroit  in  Revolutionary  times  is  the  scene 
of  this  story,  in  which  the  daughter  of  a 
French  settler,  under  sentence  of  punish- 
ment for  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
English  Kine,  and  a  Continental  soldier  are 
heroine  and  hero.  None  of  the  characters 
are  very  lifelike,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  speech.  But  there  is  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  in  the  book  which  lends 
interest  to  this  story. 

Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  England  and 
Eastern  New  York.    By  Ralph  Hoffmann,    lilus- 
trated.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7H 
in.    357  pages.    *t.50,  net. 
Still  another  excellent  manual  for  the  ama- 
teur ornithologist.     The  descriptive  notes 
are  preceded  by  a  few  brief  chapters  on  the 
migp-ation  and  distribution  of  oirds,  with 
hints  for  field  work  and   the    use  of  the 
"  keys,"  an  admirable  feature  of  this  book — 
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tabulations  which  give  in  a  condensed  form, 
with  special  reference  to  color  and  season  in 
clissincation  of  the  birds,  information  ampli- 
fied in  the  text  that  follows. 

Human  Work.  By  Charlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man.  McClure,  Phillips  Ik  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7>4 
in.   Jtj9  pages.    (1.50,  net. 

Some  hold  that  the  root  of  social  trouble  is 
in  our  ethics,  others  that  it  is  in  our  eco- 
nomics. Both  are  right,  since,  as  George 
Eliot  said,  the  desires  of  men  are  the  mo- 
lecular forces  of  economics.  Taking  the 
view  that  oiir  difficulties  are  chiefly  eco- 
nomic, Mrs.  Gilman  here  makes  a  study  of 
economic  processes.  In  this,  of  course,  she 
goes  over  much  oft-traversed  ground  with 
many  fresh  interpretations  of  familiar  facts 
in  neat  and  pithy  statements.  Some  of  these 
are  felicitously  phrased,  as  in  describing  the 
mischievous  effect  of  congested  wealtn  as 
"  the  fatty  degeneration  of  social  tissues." 
Mrs.  Gilman  believes  in  normal  work  as  a 
blessing  to  the  worker,  but  finds  it  mostly 
misconceived,  misdirected,  and  abnormal. 
For  the  idle  rich  and  the  social  parasite  she 
has  just  contempt  and  abhorrence.  All  need- 
ful work  is  social  service,  but  Mrs.  Gilman 
holds  that  of  its  product  all  that  belongs  to 
the  worker  is  so  much  as  he  needs  to  con- 
sume. Into  this  extreme  collectivism  few 
readers  will  be  ready  to  follow  her.  Her 
criticisms  upon  existing  conditions  are  often 
wholesome.  Their  continual  repetition  in 
varying  forms  by  present-day  writers  is 
slowly  preparing  the  way  for  one  knows  not 
what  sort  of  social  transformation.  On  the 
ethical  side  of  her  problem  Mrs.  Gilman 
needs  to  reconsider.  Environment  is  not,  as 
she  supposes,  everything.  Were  it  so,  never 
could  moral  progress  have  advanced  or  even 
begun. 
In  the  Dwellings  of  the  Wilderness.    By 

C.  Bryson  Taylor.    Henrv  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7%  in.    184  pages.    *lJ5. 


The  curious  contrast  between  the  mystic 
influence  of  the  ancient  East  and  the  inele- 
gant every-day_  speech  of  the  modern  West 
IS  emphasized  in  this  tale.  Three  American 
explorers,  engaged  in  excavating  in  the 
Egyptian  desert,  are  each  affected  in  his 
own  way  by  a  horrible  sensation  of  evil  after 
disturbmg  a  tomb  guarded  by  a  mysterious 
lamp  and  inscribed  "Forbidden."  It  is  a 
tale  of  horror  and  mystery  told  in  twentieth- 
century  language. 

Japan :  As  Seen  and  Described  by  Famous 

Writer*.    Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther  Sin- 

Rleton.     Illustrated.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 

Yorlt    S%x»'/,  in.    372  pages.    »1.60,  net 

The  author  is  an  adept  at  compilation.  Here 

she  has  deftly  put  together  a  great  amount 

of  information  about  Japan's  art,  history, 

race  traits,  manners,  religions,  social  usages, 

and  much  else.    Many  writers  have  been  laid 

under  contribution,   and    the  excerpts  are 

intelligently  classified  and  combined.   There 

are  many  reproduced  photographs. 

Japan :    Its  History,  Arte,  and  Literature. 

By  CapUin  F.  BrinWley.    Illustrated.    In  U  vols. 

(Oriental  Series.)    The  J.  B.  Millet  Co.,  Boston. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Japan  To-Day.  By  Tames  A.  B.  Scherer, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Ijppincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.   5x7%  in.   pipages,    f  1.50, net. 

A  genially  written  volume,  in  which  Dr. 
Scherer  has  put  his  impressions  of  Japan 
gained  during  a  residence  of  a  number  of 
years  in  that  country,  and  as  a  result  of  first- 
hand knowledge  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 
bicycle  in  many  remote  parts  of  the  islands. 
The  book  does  nt>t  pretend  to  be  a  full  sur- 
vey of  Japanese  life  of  to-day,  nor  does  it 
rank  itseli  in  any  way  with  the  elaborate 
discussions  of  Japanese  religion,  politics,  or 
economics;  it  is  a  familiar,  friendly,  and 
pleasantly  written  account  of  the  impressions 
of  an  intelligent  observer  who  loved  the 
country  and  the  people,  with  open  eyes, 
however,  for  the  limitations  of  their  view  of 
life,  keenly  susceptible  to  the  charm  of  their 
manners  and  the  attractiveness  of  their  na- 
tures, but  by  no  means  oblivious  of  certain 
defects  which  have  often  been  overlooked 
by  the  impressionist  writers  about  this  fas- 
cinating people.  Dr.  Scherer's  book  is  easily 
read,  takes  one  off  the  beaten  highways, 
gives  one  a  glimpse  into  Japanese  homes 
and  a  fresh  impression  of  the  charm  and 
quaintness  of  Japanese  manners  and  life. 
The  kind  of  interest  which  the  book  pos- 
sesses is  suggested  by  the  report  of  a  sermon 
by  a  Buddhist  priest  which  The  Oudook 
republished  recently. 

Journey  of  Coronado,  1540-1543  (The):  As 
Told  by  Himself  and  His  Follower*.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Georjre  Parker  Winship. 
With  Map.  A.S.  Barnes  &  Co,  New  York.  4x7 
In.    251  pages,    fl. 

A  volume  in  the  series  of  historic  explora- 
tions, "  The  Trail  Makers,"  giving  the  story 
of  the  first  explorer  of  the  West,  who  pene- 
trated far  into  the  central  region  of  our 
country  seventy-five  years  before  the  English 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  North  America.  The 
story  of  his  exploration  is  translated  from 
the  original  accounts  related  by  participants. 

Legend  of  the  Holy  Orail  (The):  As  Set 
Perth  in  the  Prlese  Painted  by  Edwin  A.  Abliey 
for  the  Botiton  Public  Library.  With  Descrip- 
tion and  Interpretation  by  Sylvester  Baxter.  Cur- 
tis &  Cameron,  Boston.  5x7<!4  in.  119  pages. 
»IJO. 

Lives  and  Stories  worth  Remembering. 
(Eclectic  School  Readings.)  By  Grace  H.  Kup- 
fer.  M.A.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
5xWin.    208  pages.  , 

Mankind  in  the  Making.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  SxTA  u>- 
400  pages.    >l.50,net. 

The  author,  known  as  the  writer  of  several 
ingenious  speculations  as  to  the  future  devel- 
opment of  our  race,  here  attempts  a  more 
serious  discussion  of  conditions  and  possi- 
bilities. He  unfolds  his  idea  of  a  New  Re- 
public, in  an  apparently  tentative  and  modest 
manner,  which  soon  hardens  into  most  posi- 
tive criticisms  and  clear-cut  assertions.  An 
agreeable,  clever  writer,  Mr.  Wells  carries 
his  readers  with  him,  and  does  not  allow  the 
least  flagging  of  interest.  He  attacks  tradi- 
tional beliefs,  for  instance  the  usual  idea 
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that  every  social  failure  !s  a  "degjenerate." 
He  ridicules  the  unqualified  claim  tliat  crimi- 
nals are  born,  not  made.  "  No  longer  are 
we  to  say, '  Tiiere,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
go  I,'  when  the  convict  tramps  past  us — but, 
'  There  |;oes  another  sort  of  animal  that  is 
differentiated  from  my  species,  and  which  I 
would  gladly  see  exterminated.'"  The  New 
Republic  is  to  be  made  up  of  men  who  shape 
their  lives  so '  as  "  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  they  found  it."  The  particular  course 
to  be  pursued  to  g^ain  this  end  is  mapped 
out  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  in  some  details  differs 
from   those    theories    that  have  depended 

rn  religious  conviction  or  scientific  form- 
,  He  casts  aside  "all  abstract,  refined, 
and  intellectualized  ideas  as  starting  propo- 
sitions"— such  ideas  as  right,  liberty,  happi- 
ness, duty,  or  beauty — and  nolds  fast "  to  the 
assertion  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  life 
as  a  tissue  and  succession  of  births."  The 
development  of  this  interesting  theory*  in 
detail  must  be  left  to  the  reader,  who  may 
anticipate  a  lively  succession  of  sensations, 
some  assenting  and  some  dissenting,  as  he 
reads  how  mankind  is  to  be  made  over, 
according  to  Mr.  Wells. 

Micmac  (The).  By  S.  Carleton.  Henry 
ilolt&Co.,NewYork.  5x7%  in.  2M  paces.  tUi. 
A  group  of  tired  city  dwellers  seek  rest  and 
diversion  in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia.  But 
two  of  them  are  in  accord  with  their  sur- 
roundings. The  others  bring  the  tainted  air 
and  questionable  principles  of  civilization 
with  them,  and  malce  havoc,  where  an  un- 
troubled love  story  should  have  developed. 
A  treacherous  swamp  and  a  designing  and 
desperate  woman  furnish  material  for  trag- 
edy, but  youth,  sincerity,  and  sunshine  con- 
quer. Tnere  are  several  clever  situations 
constructed  by  the  author. 

Mystery  of  Miriam  (The).  By  J.  Wesley 
Johnston.  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston. 
ix7^ia.    459 pages.    »1.50. 

Mystic  Mid  Region  (The) :  The  Deserts  of 
ttie  Southweat.  By  Arthur  I.  Burdick.  Illus- 
trated. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  i%X>i% 
in.  237  paites.  $2,  net 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  our 
country,  because  of  its  picturesque  and  un- 
usual scenery,  the  mystery  which  seems  to 
hover  over  it,  and  tne  uncertainty  of  the 
fate  of  any  one  attempting  to  penetrate  its 
unexplorea  regions,  is  the  Great  American 
Desert  of  the  Southwest.  This  volume, 
excellently  illustrated  from  photographs, 
gives  much  interesting  information  about 
this  vast  desert,  and  imparts  much  of  its 
mystery  and  weird  charm. 

New  International  Encyclopedia  (The). 
Edited  by  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  and  Frank  Moore 
Colby,  M.A.  Vols.  XV.,XVI..  and  XVII.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    7x10  in. 

Old-Time  Aldwych,  Kingsway,  and  Neigh- 
bourhood.  By  Charles  Gordon.  Illustrated.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    6x9  in.    368  pages,    ti, 
net. 
This  book  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  infor- 
mation about  Old  London,  or  that  part  of  it 
affected  by  the"  Kingsway"  improvement,  the 


construction  of  which  has  involved  the  demo- 
lition of  so  many  buildings,  an  entire  neigh- 
borhood in  fact,  rich  in  associations  of  ue 
past.  The  author  has  made  this  his  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  light  forgotten  story  and 
legend,  literary  anecdote,  incident,  and  his- 
torical fact  connected  with  the  district,  with 
a  combined  result  that  provides  rare  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader,  much  enhanced  by 
the  numerous  quaint  woodcuts  and  engrav- 
ings which  Mr.  Gordon  has  collected  to 
accompany  his  most  enjoyable  text. 

Outlines  of  Universal  History.    By  George 

Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (New  and  Revised 
Edition.)  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  Yorlc 
5%x8in.    689  pages. 

A  new  edition  of  an  authoritative  and  schol- 
arly work. 

Pamela  Congreve.  By  Frances  Aymar 
Matbews.  illustrated.  Oodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    407  pages.    >1.50. 

Pamela,  this  heroine,  is  a  country  lass  with 
a  beautiful  tragic  face,  whom  we  meet  in  the 
first  chapter  in  seventeen  hundred  and  some- 
thing, somewhat  under  a  cloud  as  to  her 
past.  This,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  dis- 
pelled until  near  the  last  chapter,  between 
which  come  some  two  score  or  so,  relating 
her  experiences  at  the  country  inn  where  we 
find  her  first,  and  afterward  in  London, 
where  she  has  become  a  great  actress,  the 
toast  of  the  town,  much  of  the  action  taking 
place  in  the  greenroom  of  the  famous 
Covent  Garden  Theater.  The  book  is  of 
uneven  merit.  Occasionally  original  as  to 
situation,  and  with  here  ana  there  a  hopeful 
character,  it  more  often  presses  altogether 
too  hard  after  certain  time-honored  models 
of  historical  romance. 

Parsifal  the  Guileless  Fool.  By  Howard 
DufBeld.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  88 
pages. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Howard  Duf- 
field's  paper  on  "  Parsifal "  created  so  much 
excitement  in  certain  Presbyterian  circles 
last  winter,  if,  as  we  suppose,  this  booklet, 
"Parsifal  the  Guileless  Fooy  is  the  sub- 
stance of  that  paper.  For  in  it  Dr.  DuflSeld 
heartily  commends  "Parsifal"  as  a  religious 
drama,  and  by  implication  condemns  those 
somewhat  narro w-visioned  persons  who  could 
see  in  it  only  a  blasphemy,  because  it  repre- 
sented symbolically  the  Eucharist.  He  in- 
terprets the  drama  as  "  a  sort  of  idition  de 
luxe  of  a  medixval  miracle  play  ;"  declares 
that  by  it  "the  truths  of  religion  are  not 
travestied  but  exalted  ;"  emphasizes  the  fact, 
"  which  few  realize,  that  the  sacred  function 
of  no  Church  has  been  exacdy  copied ;"  and 
maintains  that  "  it  is  a  spectacle  to  com- 
mand the  Church's  grateful  and  sympathetic 
approbation  to  behold  a  mighty  genius  task- 
ing his  rare  powers  and  enlisting  every  re- 
source of  all  the  arts  to  bear  witness  to  the 
splendor  and  the  sovereignhr  of  the  vital 
elements  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ." 
These  are  strong  words,  but  we  believe  them 
to  be  true  words,  and  their  truth  is  a  con- 
demnation of    thos<>  — *■-    — ''hout  having 
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••-•»**»*  T^,  awe  quick  to  condemn 
'  *  '  "'^*Vw»"Ml«rf  the  WMnewhat  prosaic 
"-' "^M-f  »,i,aeuvattUbntto.  Dr.Duffield 
^  -y  '  y^AiMaa^  spiritual  interpreution 
-  '6'-««a.ai»illi  if  book  wiU  be  especially 
-"  ••  '^--Crt^  .ext  £aU  by  any  who  propose 

J"'"'<  <t<tMrliu  beforehand  to  do  so  to 

-  r  ■!!*.i*».»*?»««-    With  it  should  be  read 
-'■•  «r  ».  --CMi'*  poetical  version,  which  is 

**"''  *'9*r»'jr  to  die  official  translation. 

-  T''':  j^  J*»ct»ce  are  wisely  mingjed  in 
'JJZ  i*'*^W  The  reader  is  warned 
^^  .**^!!5  elaboration  in  living,  and 
*:rS  ^^^  wmphcity.  As  the  author 
/.Z^IJ:"^  ?^V^  ^^^^  and  finds  his 
ZZ^-'^t!^  California,  it  opens  a  somewhat 
t^vlL  -^  ^"*  "»  *«  East.  California 
u^/«j»  ^«d  «pardens  are  and  must  be  differ- 

T^v  Z'  *'"'-?«*.  M  we  have  observed, 
^^^^  •r?P*^'»"y  favored  by  luxuriant 
7Z. .,  u  PhotoBTaphs  show  lovely  and 
C^  ^"^    embowered    in    vines    and 

**t^ir'!!T  *?,!*  ("">«).    By  Florence 
■W  i-^?**^^,  'F'«»gted.  The  Macmlllan  Co., 
^     -vrw  if-*k.    5x7>^in.    208  pages.    »1.25. 

.  ^  WDKuJar  Miss  Smith  only  desired  to 
'•v'w  .'>be  wearied  of  theories  and  tested 
'*«-  •■'*■  Leaving;  her  lonely  and  luxurious 
v/1^.  ktie  took  "  general  housework."  Her 
*^»^^M:nce«  can  be  imagined  by  almost  any 
»'/"  ■ta,  but  the  author  of  the  little  story 
*•  -t  |h«:m  well.    It  is  but  fitting  that  Miss 

'"•'"  »hould  meet  Mr.  Brown,  and  so  she 

K  /3-    .So  problem  is  solved  by  the  tale,  but 

♦'/Wi*  are  suggested  worthy  of  thought. 

*fOtt  amt-Travel  in  the  NorthUnd  of  Canada. 

"^i}'**J^  L-  Hanbury.    lUusttated.    The  Mac- 

«MltuiCo.,NewYork.   6x9  in.   319  pages.    »4.50, 

71.  i»  well-printed  book,  illustrated  with 
<JrawingB  and  with  a  few  colored  cuts,  gjives 
'411  account  of  a  long  journey  taken  through 
o,«  northern  portion  of  Canada.  It  cannot 
ti".  »aid  that  it  is  written  in  an  entertaining 
ffiAnner,  but  it  contains  a  great  an\,ount  ca 
{^.t»  acquired  by  exploration  and  scientific 
</i/»ervation.  Appendices  deal  with  geology 
a/fl  meteorology,  and  there  are  lists  of  articles 
»</ited  for  trading,  an  Eskimo  vocabulary, 
and  other  information  not  readily  obtainable 
eltcwhere.  To  the  scientist  and  the  profes- 
»'u)oai  explorer  the  book  is  unquestionably 
valuable.  To  the  general  reader  it  has  no 
particular  attraction. 

Slav  or  Saxon.  By  William  Dudley  Foulke. 
(Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enbrged.)  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,    ihixi  in.    210  pages. 

Mr.  Foulke  here  reiterates,  with  increased 
emphasiSj  hb  conviction  tnat  the  Russian 
Kmpire  is  aspiring  to  universal  dominion, 
and  that  this  will  bring  about  a  struggle 
between  Russia  and  England  to  determme 
whether  the  civilization  of  the  Slav  or  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Saxon  shall  be  the  civilization 


of  the  world.  In  this  edition,  which  carries 
his  work  to  die  opening  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East,  and  in  which  he  cites  Finland,  Kisbe- 
nev,  and  the  Armenian  Church  appropriation 
as  further  counts  in  his  indictment  against 
Russia,  he  welcomes  the  advent  of  Japan  as 
a  new  power  that  may,  at  least  for  a  time, 
tliwart  Russian  aims  and  aspirations.  But 
he  points  out  that,  whatever  the  issue  of  the 
war  now  raging,  it  will  by  no  means  decide 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Orient, 
and  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  future  fate 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  its  consequences 
to  America,  his  purpose  being  to  prove  the 
need  of  an  Anglo-American-Japanese  alli- 
ance to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Empire 
and  check  the  Russian  advance.  Not  alone 
because  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  our 
commerce,  with  China  dominated  by  Rus- 
sia, does  he  call  upon  the  United  States  to 
join  in  making  a  stand  ag^ainst  the  extension 
of  |f  uscovite  power ;  reviewing,  too  often  in 
the  language  of  Russophobism,  the  past  and 
present  history  of  the  Empire  of  tne  Czar, 
he  contends  that  "  to  all  nations  that  stand 
for  civil  liberty — nay,  to  all  men  who  take 
thought  for  the  future  of  humanity — the  duty 
is  imperative  to  join  together  and  stay  the 
^^essions  of  the  colossal  Empire  whose 
. . .  universal  dominion  will  bring  into  history 
the  Dark  Ages  of  the  future — ages  tenfold 
more  hopeless  than  those  out  of  which 
Europe  has  for  many  centuries  been  strug- 
gling toward  the  light." 

Self-Help.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  (Eclectic 
School  ReaiUnEs.)  Edited  by  Ralph  Lytton 
Bower.  The  American  Boole  Co.,  New  yorlc 
5x7S  in.    304  pages. 

Dr.  Smiles's  recent  death  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  best-known  book,  which 
has  been  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
continues  to  be  bought  and  read  and  to  do 
tnie  service. 

Virginian  (The) :  A  Horseman  of  the  Plains. 
By  Owen  Wister,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Yotlu 
4Hx7ln.    S04  pages.    Paper,  25c. 

A  presentable  and  acceptable  paper-bound 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  successful  novels 
of  our  day. 

Woman  with  the  Fan  (The).  By  Robert 
Hichens.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co-  New 
York.    5x714  in.    316  pages.    »1.50. 

Mr.  Hichens  can  never  be  anything  but 
clever,  but  even  he  (after  the  manner  of 
duller  Englishmen)  presents  a  stupid  cari- 
cature where  he  fancies  he  has  drawn  the 
portrait  of  an  American.  However,  Miss 
Schley  is  not  the  central  figure  of  his  picture 
of  modern  London  society.  In  Lady  Holme 
he  has  made  an  altogether  successful  study. 
Indeed,  the  naturalness  of  all  his  other 
characters  shows  the  master  hand.  The 
book  is  brilliant  and  subtie  by  turns,  and 
most  dramatic  where  its  scenes  border  on 
the  scandalous.  For  while  its  motive  is 
rather  spiritual  than  otherwise — the  domi- 
nance of  the  soul  over  physical  charm — ^there 
is  in  it  still  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil. 
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The  split  in  the  Republican 

in  wue'o«'n  P'^'^  j"  Wisconsin  is  of 
more  than  local  and  popular 
interest.  If  the  difiFerence  between  the 
two  factions  were  simply  as  to  which  of 
them  should  control  the  organization  and 
hold  the  ofiBces,  we  should  give  to  the 
controversy  scant  attention.  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  platforms  of  the  two  con- 
ventions, as  well  as  from  Governor  La 
Follette's  address,  that  these  two  factions 
represent  antagonistic  political  princi- 
ples. The  La  Follette  Republicans  de- 
mand the  direct  primary,  the  ad  valorem 
taxation  of  the  railroads,  an  inheritance 
tax,  a  constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing the  enactment  of  a  graduated  income 
tax,  the  abolition  of  all  railroad  passes 
to  public  officials,  power  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  State  Railroad  Commission  . 
"  to  fix  and  enforce  reasonable  transpor- 
tation charges,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  subject  to  State  control,"  similar 
power  to  be  conferred  by  Congress  on  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  "  to 
control  transportation  charges,  and  to 
reduce  the  same  where  excessive  to  a 
reasonable  basis,"  and  it  insists  that  the 
Republican  party  by  its  party  platforms 
has  pledged  itself  to  these  reforms,  and 
is  therefore  bound  in  honor  to  carry 
them  out  The  party  of  "  Stalwarts," 
in  its  platform,  either  by  express  state- 
ment, by  necessary  implication,  or  by 
significant  silence,  indicates  that  it 
is  opposed  to  the  La  Follette  Republi- 
cans on  every  one  of  these  points. 
Upon  them  all  The  Outlook  is  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  La  Follette  Republi- 
cans, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
graduated  income  tax,  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  the  honest  enforcement  of 
which  were  shown  during  our  Civil  War 
to  be  so  great  that  we  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  overcoming  them.  As  we  read 
the  political  history  of  Wisconsin,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  platform  of  the 


La  Follette  Republicans.  They  appear 
to  us  to  be,  in  the  main,  those  of  what 
we  may  call  Roosevelt  Republicanism. 
The  opposition  to  them,  whether  in 
Wisconsin  or  elsewhere,  comes  largely 
from  a  wealthy,  influential,  and  conserva- 
tive minority,  and  especially  from  fa- 
vored corporations. 


Recent  State  Conven- 
D.Sfi^"cSrt,„.  tions  have  not  added 

enough  to  the  strength 
of  any  one  of  the  candidates  to  give 
him  a  decided  lead  at  St.  Louis.  Judge 
Parker  and  Mr.  Hearst  continue  to  have 
each  a  considerable  following  of  in- 
structed delegates,  but  it  will  still  be 
possible  to  organize  the  Convention 
entirely  outside  the  combined  strength 
of  both.  To  show  what  is  meant,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  group  of 
recent  State  Conventions  held  within  a 
period  of  two  days.  These  were  in 
Ohio,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mary- 
land. Ohio,  with  forty-six  votes  in 
the  National  Convention,  rejected  Mr. 
Hearst  as  the  candidate,  repudiated 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleve- 
land, as  a  leader,  and  instructed  the 
delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  a  majority.  This 
does  not  mean  Judge  Parker  any  more 
than  it  means  Mr.  Hearst;  it  might 
mean  Gorman,  or  Cleveland,  or  Gray,  or 
McClellan.  Tennessee,  on  the  other 
hand,  instructed  its  twenty-four  delegates 
to  vote  for  Parker,  and  was  the  first 
Southern  State  to  do  so.  The  same 
day  Alabama  passed  the  unit  rule,  and 
resolutions  which  highly  complimented 
Judge  Parker,  but  left  the  delegates  free 
to  vote  for  whom  they  chose.  Alabama 
has  twenty-two  delegates  and  is  first  on 
the  roll-call,  so  that  there  will  be  a  great 
struggle  to  get  these  delegates  for  or 
against  Judge  Parker.  Maryland,  with 
sixteen  delegates,  elected  a  delegation 
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the  personnel  of  which  was  arranged  by 
Senator  Gorman,  and  he  will  bie  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation.  No  instruc- 
tions were  given,  and  the  del^^tes  will 
vote  as  the  Maryland  leader  indicates. 
Here,  then,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  delegates,  chosen  in  the  short 
space  of  two  days,  less  than  one-fourth 
are  under  instructions.  It  is  noticed 
that  the  main  point  in  nearly  all  the 
State  platforms  is  an  attack  upon  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  will  evidently  be 
taken  by  the  opposition  as  the  issue,  so 
far  as  they  can  control  the  issue,  and  it 
is  this  very  thing  which  has  led  to  the 
general  recognition  by  other  Republican 
leaders  of  the  right  of  the  President 
himself  to  have  his  way,  without  hin- 
drance, in  selecting  his  managers  and 
indicating  men  who  should  be  promi- 
nent in  his  nomination.  Democratic 
States  declare,  without  exception,  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  tlie  tariff,  but 
some  of  the  conventions  of  both  parties 
bring  the  two  forces  very  nearly  to  the 
same  ground  on  the  matter  of  duties. 
For  instance,  the  Democrats  of  Cali- 
fornia said  that  it  would  be  folly  to  talk 
of  divorcing  protection  from  the  tariff, 
but  they  wanted  the  duties  lowered,  and 
denounced  the  fostering  of  trusts  by  the 
tariff;  while  the  Wisconsin  Republicans 
took  almost  the  very  same  ground,  ex- 
cept that  they  went  farther  and  warmly 
advocated  reciprocity  treaties. 


Th.  Co.]  como.nl-  ^'  "  distinctly  grari- 
^Vi^  fying  to  see  the  presi- 
dents of  the  great  coal 
companies  driven  out  from  their  assump- 
tion that  coal-mining  is  a  private  busi- 
ness, with  which  the  public  have  no 
concern,  and  compelled  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  give  the  public  information 
respecting  the  way  in  which  that  busi- 
ness is  carried  on.  That  their  testimony 
should  produce  an  impression  that  they 
are  evading  the  issue  is  not  so  gratify- 
ing. The  issue  is:  Has  there  been  a 
combination  between  the  coal  compa- 
nies, which  are  nominally  competing,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  a  price  for  coal  ? 
It  is  conceded  that  circulars  are  issued 
by  the  coal  companies  stating  the  price, 


that  these  circulars  are  identical  in  the 
prices  which  they  fix,  and  that  the  pres- 
idents of  the  coal  companies  confer  from 
time  to  time  respecting  these  prices. 
But  it  is  denied  that  this  identity  of 
price  is  the  result  of  any  agreement  be- 
tween those  who  have  fixed  the  price. 
The  New  York  «'  Tribune  "  pertinently 
quotes,  apropos  of  this  testimony,  Lin- 
coln's famous  answer  to  the  denial  of 
Douglas  that  there  was  any  pro-slavery 
conspiracy.     Said  Lincoln : 

When  people  saw  Stephen  and  Franklin 
and  Roger  and  James  each  working;  inde- 
pendently, as  they  proclaimed,  tummg  out 
mortised  timbers  which  fitted  perfecUy  to- 
gether to  complete  the  framework  of  a 
house,  with  not  a  stick  wanting  and  not  a 
stick  superfluous,  it  was  natural  to  conclude 
that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and 
James  were  operating  according  to  a  com- 
mon plan. 

We  doubt,  however,  very  much  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  in  this  or  any  other 
kindred  case,  to  prove  a  legal  contract 
of  which  the  courts  can  take  cognizance. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  is  evi- 
dently conducting  public  opinion  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  there  is  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  in  any  necessity  of  life, 
the  vendor  must  not  be  left  to  fix  the 
price,  as  the  presidents  of  the  coal  com- 
panies claim  the  right  to  do.  Says  Mr. 
Baer,  the  President  of  the  Reading 
road,  "  Like  any  other  good  merchant, 
the  coal  companies  charge  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear."  Says  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company, "  As  long  as  people  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price,  we  would  be  poor  mer- 
chants not  to  exact  it"  The  Outlook 
emphatically  denies  the  proposition  that 
coal  is  like  dry-goods,  and  that  the 
owners  of  the  coal  mines  have  a  right 
to  charge  for  the  coal  whatever  they 
can  get.  The  contents  of  the  earth  are 
private  property,  not  by  any  natural 
right,  but  purely  owing  to  artificial 
arrangements  made  by  the  community ; 
and  if  under  those  artificial  arrange- 
ments the  community  is  made  to  suffer, 
the  same  power  that  made  them  will 
find  a  way  to  unmake  them.  If  this  is 
Socialism,  then  conservative  opinion  in 
America  is  rapidly  becoming  Socialistic. 
The  Boston  "  Evening  Transcript "  is  a 
conservative  journal,  and  it  is  the  Boston 
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"  Evening  Transcript "  which  says,  very 
truthfully : 

The  coal  producer  who  believes  that  a 
combination  can  be  maintained  indefinitely 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  on  the 
public,  r^ardless  of  what  is  fair  reward  for 
capital,  and  regardless  of  the  necessities  of 
the  American  people,  is  very  likely  to  find 
out  bis  mistake  in  a  short  time. 


.     ...      ^  The  Executive  Board 

tion  of  Miners  has  issued  an  appeal  to, 
the  people  which,  in  the  extravagance 
of  its  rhetoric,  the  irrationality  of  its 
claims,  and  the  unrestrained  passion 
which  animates  it,  will  seem  to  many 
readers  to  constitute  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  the  extreme  measures  which 
Governor  Peabody,  of  Colorado,  has 
taken  in  that  State.  We  quote  from 
his  appeal  two  paragraphs,  which  are 
su£5cient  to  give  our  readers  a  sample 
of  the  whole  document : 

The  time  for  proclaiming  peace  when 
there  can  be  no  peace  has  passed  away,  and 
the  hour  for  heroic  and  determined  action 
has  come,  that  must  drag  despotism  from  its 
arrog^t  throne  and  strangle  to  death  the 
Judas  treason  that  laughs  m  derision  at  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  garbed  in 
the  livery  of  labor. 

And  again : 

We  will  now  recommend  to  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  which  meets  in  the  city 
of  Denver  on  May  23  .  .  .  that  such  steps 
should  be  taken  as  will  nerve  the  arm  and 
tire  the  brain  of  the  great  labor  army  of 
America  to  rise  as  a  unit  and  demand  that 
the  monster  of  despotism  shall  not  live  upon 
the  soil  of  a  free  republic ;  •  .  .  and  we  shall 
appeal  to  the  honest  citizenship  of  the 
Nation  to  bring  to  an  end  the  political  career 
of  the  military  Napoleon,  the  official  lion 
hunter  of  Ojrster  Bay. 

One  may  smile  at  this  rhetoric,  which 
is  quite  worthy  of  a  Bombastes  Furioso, 
but  the  thoughtful  reader  cannot  forget 
that  the  violence  of  an  undisciplined 
temper,  which  here  shows  itself  only  in 
words,  has  shown  itself  in  tragic  deeds 
of  violence  in  Colorado.  Whether  the 
Governor  of  the  State  has  passed  beyond 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  his  authority 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  though,  if 
the  newspaper  reports  are  to  be  trusted, 
his  action  has  apparently  been  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  any  American 
State.    But  this  is  a  question  to  be 


determined  for  the  State  and  the  Nation, 
not  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
but  by  the  courts  of  the  State.  That 
the  "  official  lion  hunter  of  Oyster  Bay" 
had  no  coiistitutional  right  to  interfere 
is  perfectly  clear.  The  President  may 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  law 
in  a  State  in  three  cases :  when  the 
State  authorities  ask  for  his  interference 
in  order  to  preserve  order;  when  the 
Federal  courts,  the  Federal  process,  or 
the  Federal  law  is  interfered  with ;  and 
when  the  State  itself  is  in  revolt  against 
the  'Federal  government.  Neither  of 
these  conditions  has  existed  in  Colorado, 
and  if  the  Colorado  miners  think  them- 
selves ill^^Uy  and  unjustly  treated,  they 
must  appeal  to  the  people  of  their  own 
State.  If  the  twelfth  annual  Convention 
of  the  Federation  of  Miners  wishes  to 
produce  any  impression  on  the  Nation, 
it  had  better  retire  these  fire-eaters  and 
appoint  in  their  place  some  men  of  a 
calmer  temper,  who  can  state  in  unim* 
passioned  English  the  facts  which  con- 
stitute their  grievance.  . 


If     the    newspaper 
""•  ""s'rli""""""'  accounts  of  the  strike 

of  the  freight-hand- 
lers in  New  York  City  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  strikers  will  not  have  and  do  not 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  strike 
was  the  refusal  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  Railroad  Company  to  dis- 
charge a  foreman  who  was  obnoxious 
to  the  freight-handlers'  union  because 
he  was  a  non-union  man ;  whether  there 
were  other  reasons  is  not  clear.  The 
President  of  the  National  organization 
had  made  a  contract  with  the  railroad, 
by  which  the  organization  bound  itself 
not  to  permit  a  strike  without  giving, 
thirty  days'  notice.  When,  after  the 
local  strike,  the  President  came  from 
Chicago  to  represent  the  union,  the  rail- 
road official  somewhat  curtly  refused  to 
enter  into  any  n^otiations  with  him. 
This  may  have  been  impolitic,  buf  it 
was  certainly  natural.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  making  contracts  with 
either  an  individual  or  an  organiza- 
tion if  it  breaks  its  contract  whenever  it 
chooses.    A  general  sympathetic  strike 
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was  then  threatened,  but  whether  offi- 
cially by  the  union  or  unofficially  by 
individuals  whose  threats  were  reported 
in  large  type  by  the  papers,  we  are  by 
no  means  clear.  At  all  events,  no  such 
general  strike  has  taken  place.  The 
firemen  and  oilers  on  the  freight  boats 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  struck, 
partly  perhaps  in  sympathy  with  the 
freight-handlers,  but  more,  apparently, 
because  they  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  enforce  attention  to  their  own 
grievance,  which  was  that  they  had  to 
work  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  and  were  furnished  with  poor 
food.  Concerning  the  justice  of  these 
complaints  The  Outlook  has  no  means 
of  furnishing  its  readers  trustworthy 
information  ;  but  if  the  facts  are  as 
stated,  they  constitute  an  indefensible 
outrage  which  ought  to  have  been  recti- 
fied without  waiting  even  for  a  complaint. 
A  threatened  strike  of  the  teamsters  was 
averted  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Civic  Federation ;  an  agreement  was 
made,  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations, 
settling  a  disputed  question  as  to  wages 
and  hours,  and  providing  against  Sun- 
day labor  and  against  sympathetic 
strikes.  As  we  go  to  press  it  is  reported 
that  the  President  of  the  Freight-Hand- 
lers' Union  is  now  proposing  arbitration. 
The  wise  man  proposes  arbitration  before 
joining  battle ;  if  he  waits  till  afterward, 
the  proposal  is  naturally  regarded  as  a 
confession  of  defeat.  The  police  ar- 
rangements appear  to  have  been  admi- 
rable, although  there  have  been  some 
instances  of  violence.  The  whole  strike 
appears  to  have  been,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  reports  before 
us,  worse  than  a  blunder,  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  because  it  was  in  violation 
of  an  agreement  not  to  strike  without 
giving  previous  notice ;  (2)  because  it 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  a  foreman 
without  presenting  any  complaint  against 
him  other  than  that  he  was  a  non-union 
man ;  (3)  because  the  strike  preceded 
the  formulation  of  a  complaint  and  a 
proposition  to  arbitrate.  We  hope  that 
before  this  issue  reaches  our  readers  the 
strike  will  be  over;  we  wish  we  could 
be  sure  that  the  freight-handlers  and 
their  representatives  had  learned  the 
lesson  which  it  should  teach. 


The  Post-Office  De- 
the  Po.t-Office  partment,  by  under- 
taking to  shut  out 
from  the  use  of  the  mails  the  manufac- 
turers and  exploiters  of  nostrums  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  cures  they  claim 
to  work  and  pretending  to  be  what  they 
are  not,  has  attacked  a  species  of  fraud 
very  extensive  in  the  United  States. 
The  credulity  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  regarding  panaceas,  quack 
doctors,  and  grotesque  systems  of  heal- 
ing is  a  source  of  revenue  to  other  Amer- 
icans, unscrupulous  but  quick-witted. 
Last  week  in  New  York  City  a  male 
professional  nurse,  assuming  the  air  of  a 
physician,  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
confidence  of  a  business  roan,  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  bed,  bound  him  up  with 
bandages,  and  then,  as  his  victim  lay 
there  helpless,  robbed  his  house.  When 
arrested,  this  sham  physician  laughed 
at  the  gullibility  of  the  people  who  had 
trusted  him  because  they  thought  that 
by  submitting  to  his  inspection  and 
treatment  they  could  get  cured  cheaply. 
The  same  credulity  is  leading  people 
to  Dr.  So-and-So's  specific  and  Dr. 
What's  His-Name's  bitters,  because 
the  firms  that  make  these  concoctions 
promise  cures.  The  difference  is  that 
in  the  case  of  the  sham  physician  the 
victim  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
robbed ;  in  the  case  of  the  patent  medi- 
cines the  victims  "  feel  good  "  and  rec- 
ommend the  fraud  to  their  friends.  The 
great  percentage  of  alcohol  in  remedies 
purporting  to  be  free  from  it  is  one 
species  of  fraud.  The  Outlook  gave  a 
list  containing  the  names  of  such  reme- 
dies in  reviewing  the  two  volumes  on 
"  The  Physiological  Aspects  of  the 
Liquor  Problem"  (September  26,  1903). 
Other  remedies  are  offered  with  the 
claim  to  cure  diseases  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  be  cured  by  them.  To  shut 
the  proprietors  of  and  dealers  in  such 
medicines  from  the  use  of  the  mails 
under  a  fraud  order  is  likely  to  be  a 
serious  blow  to  their  business.  The 
post-office  authorities  plan  to  exclude 
from  the  mails  all  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals containingadvertisementsof  such 
nostrums.  As  the  sales  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine fluctuate  largely  with  the  amount  of 
advertising  it  receives,  the  authorities  of 
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the  Post-OfiSce  Department  will  thus  be 
doing  what  they  did  in  dealing  with  lot- 
teries ;  will  strike,  that  is,  at  the  source 

of  life. James   N.  Tyner,  formerly 

Postmaster-General,  and  his  nephew, 
H.  J.  Barrett,  were  acquitted  last  week  of 
charges  brought  against  them  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Post-Office  investigation. 
General  Tyner  was  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  his  nephew  was  a  law  clerk  in  the 
Department.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  acquittal  has  no  necessary 
bearing  on  the  action  of  the  Adminis- 
tration toward  these  men.  A  man  may 
not  be  proved  a  criminal,  and  yet  his 
conduct  may  have  been  such  as  to  unfit 
him  for  holding  ati  official  position  under 
the  Government.  A  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy  has  been  expressed  for  General 
Tyner,  who  is  an  old  man,  broken  in 
health,  and  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  for  over  forty  years. 


The  Young  Men's 
in  MasMcbuMtu  unrisiian  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston 
succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  releasing  it 
from  the  requirements  of  a  law  which 
makes  certain  building  restrictions  on 
Boylston  Street,  where  the  Association 
Building  stands.  Of  course  this  bill 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but 
simply  to  the  advantage  of  a  particular 
institution ;  and,  like  all  such  bills  giving 
special  privileges  to  certain  classes  with- 
out any  compensating  advantage  to  the 
community,  it  was  a  pernicious  measure. 
Governor  Bates  has  vetoed  the  bill,  and 
the  Legislature  sustained  the  veto  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  158.  The  Boston  "  Tran- 
script," in  commenting  on  this  action, 
says  this  is  the  tenth  veto  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  the  Governor  has  been 
"  sustained  every  time  by  a  tremendous 
majority,  in  several  cases  only  one  or 
two  members  of  the  General  Court 
maintaining  their  original  position  when 
given  an  opportunity  to  consider."  The 
Massachusetts  Legislature  seems  this 
year  to  have  placed  itself  alongside  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  irresponsi- 
ble action.  A  Legislature  which  passes 
matters  which  it  obviously  either  expects 


the  Executive  to  disapprove  or  considers 
so  inadequately  as  to  reverse  its  own 
opinion  on  the  expression  of  the  Execu- 
tive's disapproval  is  either  too  cowardly 
to  assume  the  responsibility  which  be- 
longs to  it  or  too  indolent  to  give  its 
own  duties  sufficient  thought  The  ex- 
istence of  weak  Legislatures  is  due  to 
the  inattention  which  voters  give  to  the 
election  of  competent  men  for  legisla- 
tive positions.  The  cure  lies  in  every 
voter's  taking  greater  interest  in  the  men 
who  are  presented  as  candidates  for  the 
Legislature. 

Biwiub  Politic.  An  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  put  Mr.  Balfour 
"  in  a  hole,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  by  the 
same  kind  of  question  which  is  said  to 
have  been  put  by  a  lawyer  to  a  witness 
who  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to 
answer  any  question  with  a  "  yes "  or 
"  no."  "  Very  well,"  said  the  lawyer ; 
"  have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife  ?" 
A  motion  was  made,  skillfully  devised, 
to  commit  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  financial  policy.  Mr. 
Balfour  saw  the  snare  set  for  him,  and, 
with  characteristic  tact  and  skill,  took 
the  ground  that  the  question  of  fiscal 
reform  was  not  before  the  present  House 
and  was  not  to  be  brought  before  it,  and 
so  avoided  giving  the  House  a  chance 
to  vote  the  Ministry  out  of  office.  A 
charge  of  cowardice  has  been  brought 
against  the  Government  for  not  meeting 
squarely  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
direct  issue  of  protection  or  free  trade ; 
but  Mr.  Balfour  holds  with  Mr.  Cham-^ 
berlain  that  the  question  is  before  the 
country  and  not  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Government  is  not 
willing  to  have  it  considered  in  the 
House  until  the  country  has  been  con- 
sulted and  the  House  knows  the  mind 
of  the  country.  The  "  Spectator  "  inter- 
prets the  situation  as  indicating  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  at  the  proper 
time  will  announce  his  position ;  that  he 
does  not  do  so  at  the  moment  because 
if  he  did  the  Government  would  be 
upset  and  dissolution  follow  at  a  time 
when  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  ready  for  dissolution.  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  present  will 
hold  the  skirmish  line  and  that  Mr. 
Balfour  will  march  in  his  rear;  that  the 
latter  will  take  no  position  in  any  way 
hostile  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  poUqr;  that 
he  will  not  affiliate  with  those  mem- 
bers supporting  the  Government  who 
are  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  nor 
will  he  stand  in  the  way  oi  an  attempt 
to  rid  the  Unionist  party  of  free-traders ; 
that  the  fiscal  question  will  not  be 
brought  before  the  present  Parliament, 
but  that  an  appeal  will  ultimately  be 
made  to  the  country,  and  that  when  the 
time  comes  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  follow  him  will 
accept  Mr.  Chamberlain's  leadership  on 
fiscal  matters,  while  a  small  band,  in*' 
eluding  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  Union- 
ists, with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  will  join 
the  Liberals  or  form  a  little  group  by 
themselves.  Both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour  are  taking  the  situation  very 
coolly.  So  long  as  they  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  be  drawn  into  any  tiap  which 
will  bring  the  fiscal  question  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  defeat  They  mean  to  choose 
their  own  time  to  make  the  fight  The 
present  Government,  if  appearances  are 
to  be  trusted,  may  last  another  year. 


Japan's  notable  advance 
kSw  movement  last  week  was 
the  capture  of  Kinchow, 
after  hard  fighting  on  land  and  an  artillery 
duel  between  three  Japanese  war-ships 
in  Kinchow  Bay  and  a  Russian  gunboat 
in  Talienwan  Bay — the  first  named  on 
the  west,  the  latter  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  isthmus  which  joins  the  great 
Liaotung  peninsula  with  the  small  Kwan- 
tung  (Regent's  Sword)  peninsula  on 
which  Port  Arthur  stands.  Kinchow  is 
on  the  railroad  about  thirty  miles  north 
from  the  promontory  where  Port  Arthur's 
sea  fortifications  are  i^aced.  To  reduce 
it  to  possession  was  obviously  the  first 
step  in  any  attack  on  Port  Arthur ;  the 
occupation  of  the  partly  destroyed  town 
of  Dalny  is  probably  the  second.  After 
Kinchow  was  occupied,  General  Oku,  by 
a  fierce  night  attack  and  after  desperate 
fighting,  drove  the  Russians  from  their 


strongly  fortified  position  on  Nanshan 
HilL  So  far  the  Japanese  have  again  fol- 
lowed their  course  in  the  war  with  China 
as  regards  the  occupation  of  Kinchow  and 
the  movement  on  Port  Arthur  from  that 
point;  in  the  former  war  only  fifteen 
days  elapsed  between  the  capture  of 
Kinchow  and  the  storming  of  Port 
Arthur,  which  to-day,  however,  is  far 
more  formidable.  Tokyo  advices  at  the 
end  of  the  week  asserted  that  Admiral 
Togo  had  established  a  complete  block- 
ade around  the  southern  end  of  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  that  his  forces  en- 
velop Port  Arthur,  and  that  this  prob- 
ably marks  the  opening  of  the  final 
investment  of  the  fortress. 


Floadof  Minu 


An  animated  discus- 
.nd'Neumi™t.    8«on  ^as  been  called 

out  among  experts  in 
international  law  as  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  explosive  mines  in  the  open  sea. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Japanese  battle- 
ship Hatsuse  was  destroyed  by  such  a 
mine  ten  miles  out  at  sea.  One  news- 
paper correspondent  has  asserted  that 
floating  mines  have  been  seen  within 
three  miles  of  the  Chinese  port  Weihai- 
wei,  over  eighty  miles  from  Port  Arthur, 
and  others  declare  that  these  terribly 
destructive  modem  war  inventions  now 
exist  in  large  numbers  all  through  the 
open  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port 
Arthur.  For  instance,  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  "  Express "  asserts 
that  there  are  now  some  four  hundred 
mines  floating  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  Naturally,  neutral  nations  en- 
gaged in  commerce  regard  such  a  state 
of  affairs  as  unendurable.  At  first 
Russia,  if  rightly  reflected  by  her  press, 
seemed  inclined  to  insist  upon  her  right 
to  lay  mines  where  she  chose,  on  the 
ground  that  placing  mines  at  sea  was 
not  forbidden  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, and  that  because  of  the  immensely 
long  range  of  the  guns  of  modem  war- 
ships it  is  necessary  to  attack  them,  if 
at  all,  at  a  distance  from  the  port  they  are 
bombarding.  As  the  chorus  of  remon- 
strance rose  higher,  however,  the  tenor  of 
despatches  from  St  Petersburg  changed, 
and  it  was  declared  that  Russia  had 
placed  no  mine  in  the  place  reported. 
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that  the  mine  must  have  been  one  that 
drifted  from  the  position  in  which  it  was 
originally  placed,  and  that  it  might  as 
easily  have  been  a  Japanese  mine  as 
one  o{  those  laid  by  the  Rusiians. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  mines  of  the 
Bo-called  chain  type  may  quite  easily 
become  detached  and  drift  into  the  open 
sea.  The  general  opinion'  held  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  authorities  was  ex- 
pressed by  Admiral  Horsey,  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  who  declared  that  the  "  laying 
of  mines  in  the  open  sea  beyond  terri- 
torial waters  [that  is,  beyond  the  three 
miles' limit  recognized  by  international 
lawj  is  not  only  inhuman  but  a  breach 
of  international  law  and  practice."  A 
mine  ih  such  position,  Admiral  Horsey 
points  out,  might  well  be  fatal  to  any 
neutral  ship  of  war  or  innocent  merchant 
ship,  although  of  indisputable  right  such 
ships  are  entitled  to  navigate  those 
waters.  Admiral  Horsey  well  asks :  "  Is 
it  conceivable  that  if  England  were  at 
war,  we  would  be  justified  in  endanger- 
ing the  ships  of  all  neutral  nations  navi- 
gating the  English  Channel  by  placing 
destructive  mines  in  that  highway  be- 
yond our  territorial  waters  ?"  This  opin- 
ion seems  sound  from  the  point  of  view 
of  common  sense  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 


Evidence  is  accn- 

Rttula'*  BaemiM  kt  Horn*  _,,i_»;__    ^.t.-*    ;> 

•sd  In  chiu  mulating  that   it 

is  not  alone  the 
Japanese  that  Russia  has  to  fear.  The 
internal  condition  of  several  Russian 
provinces  is  disturbed,  while  the  Chinese 
in  Manchuria  are  threatening  to  attack 
the  Russian  forces.  As  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Poland  and  Finlandcorrespond- 
ents  of  English  papers  give  accounts, 
very  likely  exaggerated,  but  still  of  an 
alarming  character  to  supporters  of  Rus- 
sian autocracy.  One  may  doubt,  for 
instance,  the  assertion  of  the  London 
"  Standard's "  correspondent  that  six 
hundred  persons  have  lately  been  banged 
in  Warsaw  alone  by  administrative 
order  and  without  civil  trial ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  Finnish  and  Polish  regi- 
ments all  but  refused  to  go  to  the  war 
and  bad  to  be  entrained  under  guard, 


and  that  a  very  strong  force  of  regular 
troops  is  being  retained  in  European 
Russia  to  preserve  order  while  the  "  re- 
servists "  are  being  sent  to  the  front — a 
reversal  of  ordinary  military  procedure. 
The  Odessa  correspondent  of  the  Lon> 
don  "  paily  Mail  "  says  that  Russia  is 
profoundly  moved  ;  that  disquieting  re- 
ports arrive  daily,  now  from  Poland, 
now  from  Finland,  and  now  from  the 
Caucasus ;  and  that  catastrophes  on 
sea  and  land  in  the  Far  East  are  pro- 
ducing a  remarkable  state  of  tension  in 
the  nation.  The  reports  of  Chinese 
hatred  of  Russia  and  disposition  to  at- 
tack if  Japan  gains  further  advantages 
come  from  Liaoyang,  which  is  a  Russian 
headquarters.  Great  bands  of  Chinese 
bandits  are  offering  their,  services  to 
General  Ma  and  organizing  for  military 
instruction.  Ma  is  pot  an  Imperial  but 
a  Provincial  commander,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  may  encourage  or  dis- 
own him  at  will.  Many  Russians  believe 
that  Ma  means  to  lead  a  revolution  in 
favor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  against 
the  present  Mongol  rulers,  if  he  can 
have  Japanese  countenance;  the  Rus- 
sian sympathizers  are  to  be  found  among 
the  supporters  of  the  present  dynasty, 
while  the  common  people  largely  hate 
the  Russians  and  all^;e  against  them 
many  acts  of  cruelty  and  tyranny.  If  the 
Japanese  force  the  Russians  to  retreat 
from  Liaoyang,  there  is  real  danger  that 
a  Chinese  army  may  be  formed  in  Man- 
churia to  fight  Russia. 


Th*  Pope'i  Protect 


The  text  of  the  note 


addressed  by  the  Vati- 
can to  the  Catholic  Powers  by.  way  of 
protest  against  President  Loubet's  visit 
to  Rome  has  been  published,  and  does 
not  vary  substantially  from  the  interpre- 
tation presented  by  The  Outlook  last 
week.  The  note,  signed  by  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val,  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
declares  that  the  coming  to  Rome  of 
M.  Loubet  to  pay  an  official  visit  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.  was  an  event  of 
such  importance  that  the  Holy  See 
could  not  allow  it  to  pass  without  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  beads  of  Cath- 
olic States  to  it.  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  inguinb^nt  gn  th«  chiefs  of  Catl^ 
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olic  States  to  show  greater  regard  to 
the  Pope  than  the  sovereigns  of  non- 
Catholic  States,  in  so  far  as  his  dignity, 
independence,  and  inalienable  rights  are 
concerned.  That  duty  was  more  incum- 
bent on  the  ruler  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, who  "  presides  over  a  nation  united 
by  the  closest  traditional  relations  with 
the  Roman  Pontificate,  and  enjoys,  in 
virtue  of  a  bilateral  compact  with  the 
Holy  See,  signal  privileges,  a  large  rep- 
resentation in  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals,  and  consequently  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  universal  Church,  and 
also  exercises  by  signal  favor  protection 
over  Roman  Catholic  interests  in  the 
East."  The  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  to  the  King  of  Italy, 
"  who,  in  defiance  of  all  rights,  usurped 
the  Civil  Sovereignty  and  restricted  the 
necessary  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  Holy  See,"  was  a  grave  offense  against 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Then  follows  the 
clause  which  gave  such  offense  to  the 
French  Government :  "  And  if,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  Papal  Nuncio  remained  in 
Paris,  this  was  due  solely  to  grave  mo- 
tives of  an  especial  order."  This  clause 
was  omitted  from  the  copy  sent  to  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  but  appears  in 
the  note  sent  to  the  Catholic  Powers, 
and  is  interpreted  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment as  being  in  substance  a  threat 
which  was  both  superfluous  and  offen- 
sive. There  seems  to  be  great  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  in  Europe  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Papal  Court  was  a 
diplomatic  blunder  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  and  it  is  commonly  said  that  if 
Cardinal  Rampolla  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  such  a 
blunder  could  not  have  been  made. 


votes.  The  objection  to  it  was  that  it 
committed  the  Assembly  to  the  extreme 
ground  of  those  who  allow  no  divorce, 
and  thus  modify  the  rule  given  by 
Christ.  This  objection  was  met  on  a 
later  day  by  a  substitute  for  the  defeated 
proposal,  which  allows  the  exercise  of 
discretion  in  cases  where  a  rigid  rule 
would  work  unjustly.  This  reads  as 
follows,  and  was  carried  by  a  two^thirds 
vote: 

Recognizing  the  comity  which  should  exist 
between  the  churches  represented  in  the 
Inter-Church  Conference,  acknowledging  as 
they  do  the  law  of  Christ  alone  as  supreme, 
we  advise  each  minister  under  the  authority 
of  this  Assembly  to  refuse  to  unite  in  mar- 
riage any  member  of  any  Church  where 
marriage  is  known  to  such  minister  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  in 
which  such  person  holds  membership,  unless 
such  minister  believes  that  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  given  case  bis  refusal 
would  do  injustice  to  an  innocent  person 
who  has  been  divorced  forScriptural  reasons. 

In  referring  to  the  differences  on  this 
subject  between  the  civil  law  and  the 
Church,  it  was  announced  that  a  com- 
mittee of  eminent  lawyers  was  preparing 
a  report  that  would  in  due  time  be  given 
to  the  public  The  question  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed among  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
At  Cleveland  the  former  resolved  in 
favor  of  a  uniform  divorce  law  based 
on  Scriptural  teaching,  and  for  the 
strict  adherence  of  all  ministers  and 
churches  to  that  teaching.  At  Wash- 
ington the  Methodist  Protestants  like- 
wise indorsed  the  movement  for  uniform 
laws  on  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
Methodist  Conference  at  Los  Angeles 
declared  adultery  the  only  valid  ground 
for  divorce. 


M.rH.g.  .nd  DWorc.  J,"  t^e  Presbj  tetian 
General  Assembly  the 
recommendation  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  recent  interdenomina- 
tional conference,  that  Presbyterian  min- 
isters be  advised  to  refuse  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  any  person  to  whom  it  is 
refused  by  the  Church  he  or  she  belongs 
to.  was  opposed  by  such  men  as  Presi- 
dent Patton  and  Professor  Minton,  and 
w»9  defeated  by  a  majority  of  eighteen 


The  Assembly  of  the 
^  '^":f'S;ton  ""  Cumberland    Presby- 

terian  Church  at  Dal- 
las, Texas,  having  spent  two  days  and 
a  night  in  discussing  the  plan  of  union 
with  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church, 
adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  a  little  over 
two-thirds  in  its  favor.  There  are 
signs  of  an  irreconcilable  sentiment  in 
the  minority  that  may  show  activity 
in  future.  The  Cumberland  Church  is 
rather  less  than  one-fourth  as  numerous 
as  the    Presbyterian.    It   dates    from 
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1810,  when  a  division  occurred  between 
the  "  revival "  and  the  "  anti-revival " 
Presbyterians  in  Tennessee,  and  it  was 
organized  in  the  interest  of  a  simple 
evangelicalism.  Its  chief  ground  of  dis- 
sent from  the  older  branch  of  the  Church 
has  been  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, which  was  modified  by  the  re- 
vision of  1903.  In  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  at 
Buffalo  the  question  of  union  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  re- 
opened the  division  between  conserva- 
tives and  progressives,  supposed  to  have 
been  closed  last  year,  in  the  matter  of 
creed  revision.  The  proposed  plan  of 
union  explicitly  adopts  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
revised  in  1903,  and  declares  that  such 
agreement  now  exists  between  the  sys- 
tems of  doctrine  in  the  Confessions  of 
the  two  churches  as  to  warrant  their 
union.  Strong  dissent  from  this  was 
expressed  by  President  Patton.  He 
viewed  it  as  an  attempt  to  revise  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  a  roundabout 
way.  The  Cumberland  Confession,  he 
held,  was  Arminian.  It  gave  away  tlie 
doctrine  of  election.  Were  the  union 
consummated  on  the  plan  proposed,  he 
could  never  more  say  that  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  essentially  Calvinistic. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  for  the  union  proposed.  He 
called  himself  a  high  Calvinist,  but  held 
that  other  types  of  Calvinism  were  ad- 
missible in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  Coyle  deprecated  division  on  theo- 
logical subtleties.  Dr.  Minton  was  for 
union,  but  not  on  the  proposed  basis. 
Difficulties  of  an  administrative  sort 
wefe  urged,  among  them  that  the  Cum- 
berland Church  had  women  elders.  The 
color  line  was  also  in  the  way.  The 
Cumberland  Church  has  separate  pres- 
byteries and  synods  for  negroes,  and  the 
Northern  Presbyterians  have  thus- far 
refused  to  draw  the  line;  colored  com- 
missioners sit  in  its  Assemblies.  On 
this  point  a  strong  feeling  existed,  but 
the  announcement  that  the  Cumberland 
Assembly  had  accepted  the  union  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  when  the  vote  was  reached 
on  the  question  the  result  was  prac- 
tically unanimous,  in  favor  of  union. 


The  Baptist  Na- 

H.ttoJS'iSni'vUJUriM  t|on»l  Anniversa- 
ries were  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  16-24.  The  at- 
tendance was  large,  and  the  National 
Societies  made  very  encouraging  reports. 
The  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  reported  a  successful  year,  with 
total  receipts  of  $92,053,  and  2,617 
auxiliary  organizations.  The  past  year 
was  the  most  prosperous  in  its  twenty- 
seven  years  of  history.  Over  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  the  Hon.  Henry  Kirke 
Porter,  M.C.,  presided.  Mr.  Porter 
spoke  of  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  in 
helping  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  China, 
so  far,  in  the  Russian-Japanese  war. 
The  Foreign  Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Barbour,  presented  the  annual  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Barbour 
said: 

It  was  a  proud  moment  to  the  Mayors  of 
the  cities  in  which  our  missions  are  situated 
when  they  could  announce  that  Japan  and 
her  territorial  waters  were  out  of  the  rone  of 
the  war.  Patiently,  quietly,  persistently,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Emperor  have  pushed  their 
way  into  the  enemy's  country.  One  of  the 
fundamental  doctrmes  of  Confucianism  is 
loyalty  to  their  ruler ;  his  name  can  calm  a 
mob  and  raise  armies.  The  forces  of  Japan 
will  never  be  routed  in  the  war.  They  may 
be  annihilated,  but  never  dismayed,  for  they 
have  no  fear  of  death.  With  a  Japanese 
victory  a  new  hope  will  come  to  the  Eastern' 
world  and  all  Asia.  The  day  of  indiffer- 
ence to  European  control  has  reached  its 
end.  Another  paee  is  opened  in  history. 
The  outcome  may  be  an  Asiatic  confederacy, 
which  will  be  either  a  great  power  for  good 
or  for  evil. 

It  was  reported  that  even  in  Japan  the 
war  has  not  interfered  with  the  work  of 
the  missionaries.  "  The  mission  vessels 
have  been  not  only  exempted  from  Gov- 
ernment claims  to  use,  but  have  been 
relicensed  for  their  work ;  this  indicates 
the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
Government  towards  mission  work." 
The  reports  showed  that  the  total  income 
last  year  of  the  Missionary  Union  was 
$779,594,  which  is  $56,826  more  than 
was  raised  last  year.  The  deficit  has 
been  reduced,  until  it  is  only  about 
$7,000.  One  of  the  greatest  advance 
steps  for  many  years  was  taken  by  the 
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unanimous  passing  of  a  resolution  to 
raise  $500,000  for  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  Orient  A 
special  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
to  raise  this  money  within  the  next  five 
years.  More  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  each  foreign 
missionary  training  a  corps  of  native 
preachers  and  evangelists.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  addresses  was  delivered 
by  a  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Hall's  topic 
was  "  The  Church  and  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  World,"  and  he  gave  an 
able  r^sum^  of  his  visit  to  India  and 
Japan  during  his  Haskell  Lectureship. 
Dr.  Hall  said :  "  A  change  of  missionary 
policy  will  have  to  come  if  we  are  to 
bind  the  East  and  the  West  We  must 
recognize  the  essential  unity  and  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  also  an  Oriental  type 
of  Christianity  which  will  give  to  us 
richness  of  interpretation  in  return  for 
our  gifts  to  it"  There  were  about  one 
hundred  home  and  foreign  missionaries 
present,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
many.  The  Society  asks  for  forty-two 
more  missionaries  this  year.  Twenty 
young  men  about  to  start  for  the  foreign 
field  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Mabie,  the  Home  Secretary.  On  May  1 9 
there  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
societies,  and  an  important  address  was 
delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  Augustus 
H .  Strong,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  on  the 
topic  "  The  Denominational  Outlook." 
It  was  a  calm  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Dr.  Strong 
stated  that  now  there  are  in  the  United 
SUtes  4,506,747  Baptists,  and  that  they 
have  invested  more  money  in  educational 
institutions  and  in  endowments  than  any 
other  denomination  in  this  country.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  great  progress  in  the 
work  and  results  of  foreign  missions. 
But  he  lamented  the  fact  that,  with  most 
other  denominations,  there  had  not  been 
as  rapid  progress  within  the  past  thirty 
years  as  before  that  time.  Dr.  Strong 
made  a  plea  for  a  progressive  theol- 
ogy, but  added  that  the  Baptists  must 
contend  for  the  great  essentials  of 
evangelical  doctrines.  It  was  a  sane, 
well-balanced,  and  liberal  address.  The 
progressives  were  especially  gratified. 
The  session^  pf  tb^  American  Baptist 


Publication  Sodety  showed  one  of  the 
best  years  in  its  history.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  past  year  were  $934,923, 
or  an  increase  of  $25,941  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  anniversaries  closed 
with  the  sessions  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  which  re- 
ported total  receipts  for  the  past  year  of 
$935,395,  which  is  an  increase  of  $7  5, 1 52 
over  last  year.  St  Louis  and  Portland, 
Or^ion,  want  the  meetings  next  year. 


Tb«  inanfnni  of  On  Wednesday  of 
tha  PtMidant  last  week  the  Rev. 
of  H.rUord  B«mi»u,  wilUam  Douglas  Mac- 
Kenzie  was  formally  inaugurated  as 
President  of  Hartford  Theological  Sem 
inary.  Representatives  from  a  number 
of  the  oldest  theological  seminaries  in 
the  country  brought  their  greetings,  to 
which  was  added  a  greeting  from  abroad 
presented  by  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  of 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Dr. 
MacKenzie's  inaugural  address  was  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  constructive  theology.  The 
choice  of  a  philosophical  subject  was 
natural,  as  Dr.  MacKenzie  has  been 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  That 
he  recognized,  however,  the  practical 
bearing  of  this  philosophical  subject  was 
evident  from  bis  expressed  conviction 
that  hope  for  the  constructive  theology 
must  depend  upon  deep  and  great  life 
existent  in  the  whole  body  of  Christians. 
Dr.  MacKenzie  is  a  man  of  broad  and 
liberal  inclination,  and  he  comes  to  a 
Seminary  which,  especially  in  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  embodying  broad 
and  liberal  conceptions  of  ministerial 
education.  In  its  process  of  broadening, 
the  Seminary  has  laid  emphasis  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  ministry.  It  showed 
this  distinctively  in  the  attention  it  has 
g^ven  to  instruction  in  music  in  its  spe- 
cial bearing  on  the  church,  and  in  its 
instruction  in  missions,  which  includes 
not  only  preparation  for  those  who  intend 
to  be  missionaries  themselves,  but  also 
for  students  who,  though  planning  to  be 
pastors  of  churches  in  this  country,  none 
the  less  need  acquaintance  with  the 
missionary  activities  of  the  church.  The 
same  eropt)M)8  on  tb«  practical  was 
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shown  by  the  Seminary  in  allying  with 
it  a  school  of  religious  pedagogy,  thus 
giving  emphasis  to  the  duties  laid  upon 
a  minister  as  a  religious  teacher. 


The   form  of  or- 

ID  Poreicn  countrtM  ganization  for  an 
Amencan  society 
to  promote  industrial  missions  in  foreign 
countries  has  been  decided  upon.  At 
a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City 
the  announcement  was  publicly  made 
that  this  society,  first  known  as  the 
Industrial  Missions  Association  of  Amer- 
ica (the  establishment  of  which  was 
reported  in  The  Outlook  for  January  23), 
is  hereafter  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Industrial  Association. 
The  idea  which  Dr.  Booker  Washington 
has  applied  to  the  uplifting  of  the  ne- 
groes in  America  this  society  wbhes  to 
apply,  by  somewhat  different  methods, 
to  the  uplifting  of  natives  in  foreign 
mission  fields.  The  Foreign  Missions 
Industrial  Association,  therefore,  is  in 
no  sense  a  competitor  of  other  mission- 
ary organizations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  met  with  welcome  from  men  of 
authority  in  the  mission  boards  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  because  it  is  recog- 
nized to  be  a  promise  of  aid  to  all  mis- 
sionary effort  At  the  meeting  last  week 
Bishop  Potter  spoke  of  the  need  in 
India,  which  he  knows  at  first  hand,  of 
flexibility  in  labor.  Caste  has  presented 
obstacles  to  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood 
of  which  Americans  know  nothing.  The 
Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  D.D.,  the  well-known 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
India,  put  industrial  betterment  along- 
side of  medical  service  and  educational 
efforts  as  within  the  province  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  expressed  his  hope  of  seeing 
this  society  making  new  channels  for 
streams  of  love.  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Velter, 
of  Lahore,  representing  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, said  he  regarded  aid  extended  to 
natives,  especially  Christian  natives,  an 
essential  part  of  missionary  service.  Mr. 
S.  L.  Boshi,  a  native  of  India  from 
Bombay,  urged  that  the  work^which  this 
Association  purposes  doing  is  demanded 
by  the  conditions  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  Western  nations.  President 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  Union  Theo- 


logical Seminary,  Vice-President  of  the 
association,  also  added  his  testimony 
from  personal  experience  in  India  and 
Japan.  Indorsement  from  such  sources 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  necessary  and 
how  timely  this  movement  is.  A  fund 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  needed. 
After  the  Association  is  firmly  established 
it  is  hoped  to  create  a  corporation,  which 
will  pay  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
it  for  the  establishment  of  factories,  the 
encouragement  of  home  industries,  the 
maintenance  of  depots  for  the  sale  of 
Oriental  goods  and  the  like.  By  means 
of  such  a  distinct  corporation  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  actual  industrial  features 
will  be  self-supporting,  just  as  they  are 
in  many  industrial  schools;  nevertheless, 
like  an  industrial  school,  the  parent 
organization  which  will  guide  and  con- 
trol  the  active  enterprises  needs  endow- 
ment Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  co-founder  of  a 
similar  English  association,  is  general 
manager  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Indus- 
trial Association,  and  can  be  addressed 
at  lOS  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York,  by  those  who  wish  for  further 
details  or  wish  to  contribute.  The  Asso- 
ciation, in  accord  as  it  is  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  enlightened  philanthropic  and 
missionary  effort,  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  wait  for  adequate  support 


A  VcrutUe  Seboiar 


It  is  doubtful  if  this 
generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  produced  a  man  of  greater 
versatility  and  more  resources,  intellect- 
ual and  social,  than  Dr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  whose  death  at  his  home  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  came  after  a  very  brief  ill- 
ness, and  has  brought  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss,  not  only  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  but  to  the  many  inter- 
ests with  which  he  was  connected.  Dr. 
Lewis  was  a  scholar  by  instinct  A  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  class  of  1853  at 
Yale,  his  recreations  as  an  undergradu- 
uate  might  well  have  been  classed  with , 
the  "  recreations  of  a  pundit ;"  he  amused  < 
himself  by  solving  the  most  difficult 
mathematical  problems  and  detecting- 
errors  in  text-books  of  established  repu- 
tation. Although  he  has  been  known 
for  many  years  as  a  classical  scholar  of 
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unusual  attainments,  bis  ability  as  an 
actuary  was  of  a  very  high  order. 
Leaving  college,  he  studied  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
served  in  two  or  three  pastorates.  In 
1 856  he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Greek  at  Troy  Uni- 
versity. In  1865  he  came  to  New  York 
City,  studied  law,  and  rapidly  secured  a 
large  practice.  Then  his  health  failed 
and  he  traveled  abroad  for  a  year.  On 
his  return  he  became  associated  with 
William  Cullen  Bryant  on  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Post,"  and,  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  was  editor-in-chief  of  that 
important  journal.  In  1871  he  resumed 
his  law  practice ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  held  a  very  important  position  in 
his  profession.  His  classical  scholar- 
ship was  shown  in  editing  "  Harper's 
Latin  Dictionary  "  and  its  abridgments, 
the  "  Latin  Dictionary  for  Schools  "  and 
"  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary,"  in  his 
high-class  editorial  work  in  revising 
standard  books  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
in  various  publications.  Not  many  years 
ago  he  was  invited  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity to  deliver  a  special  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Horace.  He  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  reform  movements  of  his 
time,  and  was  for  years  President  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  of  which  he  was  also  President. 
Personally  he  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  agreeable  of  men  ;  full  of  resources ; 
modest,  aifable,  companionable;  a  loyal 
friend  and  a  charming  companion. 

® 
M.reu.  curtiu.  Sdiool-boys,  young  and 
old,  to  say  nothmg  of  ar- 
chaeologists and  scholars,  will  be  greatly 
interested  by  the  announcement  that  the 
distinguished  archaeologist,  Sig^or  Boni, 
under  whose  direction  the  Roman  Forum 
is  being  excavated,  has  not  only  laid 
bare  an  altar  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Marcus  Curtius,  whose  famous  leap  into 
the  chasm  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  of  Roman  legends,  but 
has  also  discovered  the  chasm  itself. 
For  many  years  grave  suspicions  have 
clustered  about  Curtius,  and  perceptibly 


dimmed  the  heroic  quality  of  his  deed. 
Like  almost  all  other  early  semi-histori- 
cal figures,  his  existence  has  been  seri- 
ously doubted ;  but,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  excess 
of  the  critical  spirit  has  dissolved  into  a 
shadow  a  real  personage,  and  that  there 
may  have  beeii  a  Marcus  Curtius  who 
did  some  heroic  deed  for  the  sake  of  his 
country.  Signor  Boni  claims  not  only 
to  have  laid  bare  the  altar  with  an  in- 
scription, but  to  have  discovered  a  chasm 
surrounded  by  twelve  large,  roug;hly 
sculptured  stones.  The  general  public, 
as  well  as  the  more  exclusive  scientific 
public,  will  await  with  interest  further 
and  more  detailed  accounts  of  this 
recent  excavation ;  but  no  boy  or  man 
who  has  ever  read  the  story  and  de- 
claimed it  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to 
this  announcement  from  Rome. 

The  New  East 

Without  being  able  to  define  the 
changes  which  it  will  bring  to  the  mod- 
ern world,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
impression  prevails  throughout  Europe 
that  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
is  almost  certain  to  be  epoch-making  in 
its  results.  A  significant  change  has 
already  come  over  the  discussion  of  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  by  the  English 
and  Continental  press.  For  many  dec- 
ades Europe  has  thought  of  the  Blast 
as  a  territory  to  be  opened  up  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  West.  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  wish  and  the  power 
of  the  East  might  be  left  out  of  account ; 
they  were  not  factors  that  needed  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  only  factors  in  the 
situation  to  be  considered  by  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  were  the  feelings  and 
attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  towards 
one  another  in  the  acquisition  either  of 
influence  or  territory.  It  has  apparently 
not  occurred  to  the  directors  of  the  great 
forces  of  Euro{)e  for  many  decades  past 
that  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, or  Burma  had  any  rights  which  a 
Western  nation  was  bound  to  respect. 
Certain  duties  almost  every  Western 
nation  recognized.  The  English  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  giving  India  and 
Egypt  capable,  effective,  and  honest  ad- 
ministration, not  because  Egypt  or  India 
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had  a  right  to  such  government,  but 
because  the  English  conscience  demand- 
ed it  Wherever  Russia  has  gone  in 
the  East  she  has  given  precisely  the 
kind  of  goveniment  which  she  thought 
best  adapted  for  the  people.  Being  her- 
self semi-Oriental,  she  has  been  a  kind 
of  middle  term  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  mediating  in  a  certain  sense  be- 
tween two  radically  different  tempera- 
ments, and  using  either  Eastern  or 
Western  methods  as  best  suited  her 
purposes;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
has  ever  occurred  to  any  Russian  states- 
man that  China,  Japan,  or  Afghanistan 
had  any  rights  which  Russia  was  bound 
to  respect.  Even  at  this  moment,  when 
a  new  idea  in  regard  to  the  future  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  East  has  begun  to 
define  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Western 
world,  newspaper  discussion  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  still  concerns  itself 
with  the  question  of  the  readjustment 
of  relations  between  the  Great  Powers ; 
the  prime  problem  being  apparently, 
not  what  will  the  East  think  or  do  or 
be,  but  how  will  Russia,  Germany,  and 
England  stand  related  to  one  another 
in  the  inevitable  changes  which  are 
already  taking  place. 

It  is  too  early,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  to  venture  any  pre- 
diction as  to  the  final  results  of  the  war; 
but  if,  as  seems  probable,  Japan  is  to 
emerge  from  the  struggle  with  greatly 
added  prestige,  is  to  keep  Korea  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  to 
preserve  in  consequence  the  integrity  of 
China,  it  is  quite  clear  that  new  forces 
have  entered  in  the  field  of  world-poli- 
tics, and  that  new  powers  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  Pitt  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  was  reported  to  him,  "  You  may 
roll  up  the  map  of  Europe ;"  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  present  maps  of  the 
East  will,  in  the  coming  few  years,  re- 
ceive very  important  modifications.  The 
Great  Powers  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  East  as  a  passive  body; 
they  must  reckon  with  it  as  they  reckon 
with  one  another.  This  does  not  mean 
that  China  is  to  be  at  once  an  aggressive 
power,  that  India  is  to  expel  the  Eng- 
lish, that  Tonquin  is  to  rid  itself  of  the 
French ;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  East 


is  fast  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  a 
certain  unity  of  interest  between  the 
different  great  sections  of  the  Orient 
and  to  a  dim  perception  of  its  power,  if 
that  power  can  be  trained  and  organized. 
In  Japan,  the  protagonist  in  the  pres- 
ent act  of  the  great  drama,  the  East  has 
found  an  executive  nation ;  the  one  peo- 
ple, so  .far,  in  the  Orient  who  are  able, 
not  only  to  think,  but  to  act — not  only  to 
feel,  but  to  do.  Japan  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  and  highly  organ- 
ized countries  in  the  world ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  in  any  other  coun- 
try such  unanimity  of  opinion,  such 
passionate  devotion  to  the  ruler,  such 
eagerness  to  die  for  the  sake  of  the 
country.  Every  particle  of  power,  every 
kind  of  resource  which  Japan  contains 
is  at  the  hand  of  the  Government,  ready 
for  use  in  a  struggle  which  the  Japanese 
believe  to  be  a  life-and-death  fight  for 
their  independence.  Out  of  this  war 
Japan  is  likely  to  emerge  as  a  power  of 
at  least  the  second  order,  sufficiently 
strong  to  command  respect  and  to  com- 
pel considerate  dealing  on  the  part  of 
other  Powers.  That  under  her  leader- 
ship China  may  be  reorganized  and 
become  a  new  force  in  the  world  is 
highly  probable. 

These  great  changes  which  men  feel 
are  coming,  whatever  may  be  the  imme- 
diate issue  of  the  present  conflict,  in- 
volve serious  disturbance  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  arid  are  resented  as  if 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted;  pre- 
cisely as  the  appearance  of  America  as 
a  force  in  the  Far  East  was  resented  by 
the  Powers  which  heretofore  had  been 
able  to  disregard  her  in  dealing  with 
matters  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
If  Japan  comes  to  the  front  in  the  Far 
East,  she  will  do  so  not  only  because 
she  has  won  the  right  to  the  position, 
but  also  because  it  will  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  modern  civilization  to  develop  an 
independent  life  in  the  East.  This  may 
cost  the  West  something  in  territory 
and  in  immediate  trade  prospects,  but 
that  it  will  inure,  in  the  end,  to  the  bene- 
fit not  only  of  the  East  but  of  the  West, 
is  the  firm  conviction  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  nations,  like  men,  are  not 
created  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money 
into   other's   people's   pockets,   but    of 
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developing  their  own  characters,  living 
their  own  lives,  and  doing  their  own 
work  In  the  world.  Western  civilization 
needs  the  modification  which  a  free  and 
vigorous  Eastern  civilization  would  give 
It.  It  will  be  a  gain  for  the  modem 
world  when  the  East,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  power,  compels  the  same  sort  of 
attention  and  respect  which  one  great 
Wnslern  country  now  exacts  from  an- 
oOicrt  when  it  shall  cease  to  l>e  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  Europe  looking 
tot  new  ^opportunities  of  trade,  and  be- 
umui  a  great,  free,  productive  section  of 
th«  gMM*. 

America  Out-of-Doors 

U  f«  ontt  (/t  the  significant  signs  of 
fli«'  iUiifn  that  men's  thoughts  turn  as 
thDiiMy  to  play  as  they  once  turned 
In  work,  and  that  the  balance  between 
tlfvnUnu  to  business  and  devotion  to 
hfitUh,  (rndhncss,  and  largeness  of  life 
!•  miirh  truer  than  it  was  at  any  earlier 
t>riU>(\  in  the  history  of  Americans.  It 
in  niii  many  decades  since  our  mature 
»»(*  itUin  wore  black  broadcloth;  largely 
nyi>U\f<\  sjwrts;  did  not  know,  except  in 
»  Vfty  few  cases,  the  joys  of  out-of-door 
llffi  i  and  devoted  themselves  with  small 
rcliiiinllon  to  their  professions  and  occu- 
ptillonn.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tmny  of  the  old  colonial  houses  in  the 
N<»rlh  made  no  provision  by  way  of 
IrtfK*-  porches  or  verandas  for  the  enjoy- 
fiicrit  of  the  summer  months  out-of-doors. 
'I'odny,  as  a  rule,  people  spend  more 
time  out-of-doors  than  indoors  during 
I  he  summer.  Americans  have  practi- 
cnlly  annexed  the  outside  worid  to  their 
homes,  and  men  who  used  to  live  on  a 
little  acre  now  live  in  the  whole  land- 
scape. This  does  not  mean  that  they 
arc  working  less  or  are  less  absorbed  in 
Ihcir  occupations.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  working  harder  than  ever,  and, 
if  possible,  they  are  more  absorbed ;  but 
they  have  learned  that  the  best  worker 
is  he  who  also  plays,  and  that  the  heavi- 
est strain  of  business  can  be  borne  only 
by  those  who  keep  fresh  and  vigorous 
by  a  variety  of  interests  and  by  change 
of  occupation. 

America  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  gone  out-of-doors,  and  the  gain 


in  general  health  has  been  great  Amer- 
icans are  to-day  a  heavier  race  physi- 
cally than  ever  before ;  the  young  wo- 
men are  noticeably  larger  in  frame  and 
more  vigorous  in  action ;  young  men  in 
coll^^es  have  been  swept  off  their  feet 
by  a  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  athleti- 
cism ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  well-estab- 
lished school  in  the  United  States  for  boys 
or  girls  which  has  not  its  gymnasium  and 
its  instructor  in  physical  culture.  Every 
community  of  any  size  has  its  golf  course 
and  generally  its  country  club,  and  the 
busiest  men  and  women  take  recreation 
with  as  much  regularity  and  as  much 
devotion  as  they  go  to  their  places  of 
occupation  and  follow  the  duties  of  their 
profession.  The  physical  basis  of  life 
in  America  is  undoubtedly  more  sub- 
stantial than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
This  development  is,  of  course,  not 
without  its  excesses ;  for  human  devel- 
opment is  never  wholly  symmetrical  and 
regular.  We  are  not  living  too  gener- 
ally out-of-doors,  nor  are  we  giving  too 
much  time,  as  a  whole,  to  out-of-door 
recreations ;  but  our  undergraduates  are 
making  their  sports  too  scientific  and 
their  games  too  professional,  and  many 
of  our  older  men  are  impoverishing  their 
spiritual  life  by  giving  all  their  time  to 
out-of-door  sports  and  eUminating  the 
habit  of  church-going.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  movement  from  within  the 
house  to  the  out-of-door  world  has  been 
eminently  wholesome. 

Our  current  writing  shows  the  impress 
of  this  new  movement  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  motives  into  American 
life  which  have  come  with  it.  Such  a 
story  as  Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White's 
"  The  Forest,"  which  appeared  last  year 
in  The  Outlook,  or  his  new  story,  "  The 
Mountains,"  of  which  the  first  install- 
ment appears  in  the  present  number,  is 
a  new  kind  of  writing — a  combination 
of  narrative  interest,  of  scientific  inter- 
est, of  the  feeling  for  nature  as  appre- 
hended not  only  through  the  eye  but 
through  the  imagination,  and  of  wood- 
craft. What  makes  such  writing  espe- 
cially significant  is  the  wide  departure 
it  makes  from  the  usual  habits  of  life. 
It  registers  the  paHtiion  of  the  modem 
man,  not  only  to  change  his  environ- 
ment, but   to    devote    himself   to    new 
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occupations,  to  learn  new  habits,  and 
to  bathe,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fountains 
of  life.  In  these  stories  one  feels  the 
mystery  of  the  deep  woods ;  the  invisible 
Presence  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
primeval  forest,  luring  all  who  come  to 
it  out  of  their  usual  moods  and  away 
from  their  customary  habits  of  thought 
It  is  really  a  new  world,  appealing  to 
the  senses  with  a  wholly  fresh  order  of 
objects,  awakening  novel  sensations, 
and  filling  the  eye  and  the  imagination 
alike  with  new  interests.  This  is,  in 
itself,  the  very  best  kind  of  recreation  ; 
for  the  value  of  a  vacation — and  every 
bit  of  recreation,  however  long  or  short, 
is  a  vacation — lies  chiefly  in  the  change 
of  environment  which  it  secures,  the 
interruption  of  the  use  of  the  same 
faculties  in  the  same  way  on  the  same 
objects,  the  breaking  up  of  the  rhythm 
of  toil  and  of  thought,  the  liberation  of 
the  worker  from  hours  and  places  and 
methods  which  have  grown  mechanical. 
Everything  that  takes  a  man  in  a  whole- 
some way  out  of  himself  makes  for  his 
freedom  and  health;  and  every  man 
who  can  make  the  conditions  ought  to 
be  for  a  few  weeks  in  every  -year  a 
sailor,  a  hunter,  a  fisherman,  or  a  woods- 
man. 

Letters  to  a  Minister 

The  Christian  Prophet — I. 

The  Christian  minbter  fulfills  a  four- 
fold function  and  occupies  a  fourfold 
office.  He  is  pastor,  administrator, 
priest,  and  prophet  or  preacher.  As 
pastor,  he  is  the  personal  friend,  coun- 
selor, and  adviser  of  his  people  in  their 
homes.  As  administrator,  he  is  the 
executive  head  of  his  church,  which 
should  be  his  force  as  well  as  his  field, 
and  which  should  under  his  direction 
be  doing  a  larger  work  than  he  can  do 
himself.  But  the  most  distinctive  work 
of  the  minister  is  as  prophet  and  priest 
It  is  a  capital  mistake  if  he  passes  these 
functions  by  to  devote  himself  to  the 
social  or  the  executive  work  of  his  par- 
ish. It  is  a  mistake  into  which  not  a 
few  ministers  in  our  time  appear  to  be 
falling.  In  this  and  a  succeeding  letter 
I  propose  to  speak  of  the  fundamental 


qualifications  of  the  minister  as  prophet 
and  as  priest 

The  preacher  is  the  minister  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  his  message  the  mes- 
sage of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  first 
of  all  a  great  historic  fact: — the  fact  that 
God  has  entered  into  the  world  and  filled 
one  human  life  full  of  himself,  so  that 
he  u  interpreted  to  humanity  in  the 
terms  of  a  human  experience;  the  fact 
that  the  Eternal  and  the  Invisible  has 
become  finite,  and  shown  himself  in 
time  relations ;  the  fact  that  his  personal 
character  of  justice  and  of  love,  of  mercy 
and  of  helpfulness,  has  been  revealed 
within  the  narrow  horizon  of  a  single 
human  life.  It  is  the  great  fact  of  the 
Incarnation.  It  is,  secondly,  the  great 
movement  that  has  grown  out  of  this 
fact — the  development  of  the  human 
race,  beginning  at  Bethlehem  and  pro- 
ceeding through  the  ages  sin<^  then ;  a 
development  which  has  been  confined 
within  the  influence  which  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Church  have  put  forth.  It  is, 
in  the  third  place,  a  great  spiritual  ex- 
perience that  grows  out  of  faith  in  this 
fact  and  out  of  co-operation  in  this  move- 
ment; the  spiritual  experience  of  one 
who  perceives  the  Infinite  as  manifested 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  brought  into  per- 
sonal and  vital  relations  with  the  Infinite 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  is  work- 
ing with  other  men  who  have  a  like 
experience  in  making  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  universal,  and  so  bringing 
about  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world. 

You  are  to  be  a  minister  of  this  relig- 
ion, and  this  is  your  message :  That 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  and  that  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom is  the  history  of  his  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  world  to  himself,  and  of  the 
difficulties  that  he  has  encountered  and 
the  thwarting  influences  in  the  sinful, 
will  of  man  that  have  obstructed  his 
work,  and  you  are  to  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  in  the  human  soul  to-day, 
redeeming,  saving,  guiding,  uplifting, 
vivifying. 

What,  then,  must  be  your  qualifica- 
tions for  giving  this  message?  First, 
you  must  possess  this  experience,  you 
must  believe  this  fact,  you  must  con- 
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secrate  yourself  to  this  movement  If 
this  is  not  your  experience,  you  cannot 
witness  to  it.  If  your  faith  in  this  great 
historic  fact,  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  is  not  vital 
within  you,  you  cannot  give  it  effectively 
as  a  message.  If  you  are  not  conse- 
crated to  this  work  of  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  this  work  of  making 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  into  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  you 
cannot  give  the  message  that  this  work 
is  going  on  in  the  world  in  any  such  way 
as  will  promote  it 

You  cannot  interpret  the  Bible  if  you 
have  not  this  experience.  You  cannot 
teach  geography  to  a  class  of  children 
if  you  do  not  know  what  a  sea  or  a 
plain  or  a  mountain  is.  So  you  cannot 
interpret  the  declaration,  "  He  forgiveth 
all  our  iniquities,  he  healeth  all  our  dis- 
eases, hs  redeemeth  our  life  from  destruc- 
tion, he  crowneth  us  with  loving-kind- 
ness and  with  tender  mercies,"  unless 
you  know  what  it  is  to  have  iniquity 
forgiven,  to  have  disease  healed,  to  have 
life  redeemed,  to  have  the  coronation 
of  God's  loving-kindness  and  tender 
mercies.  Without  that  knowledge  your 
interpretation  is  words,  and  nothing  but 
words. 

You  cannot  speak  for  the  Church 
unless  you  have  this  experience.  You 
are  not  to  be  a  voice  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  you  are  one  of  a  great  body  of 
men  and  women  who  in  increasing  num- 
bers have  been  bearing  witness  to  this 
Living  Christ  redeeming  the  world. 
You  are  in  a  great  Apostolical  succes- 
sion ;  the  succession  of  those  on  whom 
Christ  has  breathed,  to  whom  he  has 
imparted  his  spirit,  on  whom  he  has 
laid  his  commission.  But  you  cannot 
witness  for  them  unless  you  have  the 
experience  that  identifies  you  with  them. 
No  laying  on  of  hands,  no  theological 
education,  will  suffice  to  unify  you  with 
this  great  body  of  Christ  unless  you 
share  in  the  experience  which  makes 
the  Church  of  Christ  one.  The  message 
of  the  Church  is,  "  He  pardoneth  and 
absolveth  all  those  who  do  truly  repent." 
You  cannot  bear  that  message  effect- 
ively unless  you  know  what  it  is  truly 
to  repent  and  what  it  is  to  be  absolved. 
Spiritual  experience  must  be  yours  if 


you  would  understand  and  interpret  the 
Bible.  Spiritual  experience  must  be 
yours  if  you  would  understand  and  inter- 
pret the  Church.  You  cannot  impart 
what  you  do  not  possess. 

Having  this  life,  what  are  the  qualifi- 
cations which  enable  a  man  to  impart 
it  ?  First,  you  must  have  a  clearly 
marked  and  well  defined  object  in 
your  ministry.  Your  object  must  be  to 
give  to  men  this  spiritual  life;  to  lead 
them  into  fellowship  with  Christ;  to 
make  them  a  part  of  this  great  historic 
movement  for  the  world's  redemption. 
It  is  the  possession  of  this  clearly 
defined  purpose  to  produce  moral  results 
in  your  ministry  that  differentiates  you 
from  the  mere  teacher.  You  need  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  but  it  is  not  Biblical  criti- 
cism you  are  to  give  to  your  congrega- 
tion ;  you  need  theological  instruction, 
but  it  is  not  theological  instruction  you 
are  to  give  to  your  congregation.  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  theological  instruction,  are 
to  equip  you  to  promote  life.  Religion 
is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ; 
and  in  your  pulpit  your  object  is  to 
impart  that  life.  Physiology  is  impor- 
tant, but  physiology  is  not  food.  I  came 
down  this  morning  to  breakfast  and  ate 
a  good  breakfast ;  if  I  had  been  served 
with  a  cook-book,  I  should  have  gone 
hungry.  When  we  come  to  church 
to  get  joy  and  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  and  we  get  only  what  men  have 
said  about  them,  we  go  avtay  hungry. 
When  we  go  to  a  doctor,  we  want  to 
know  that  he  understands  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  diagnosis  and  thera- 
peutics, but  we  do  not  want  him  to  give 
us  anatomy  and  physiology  and  diag- 
nosis and  therapeutics.  We  want  him 
to  use  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  heal- 
ing our  broken  bone,  or  his  knowledge 
of  diagnosis  and  therapeutics  in  finding 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  us  and  in 
curing  us.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  the 
minister's  knowledge  is  an  element  in 
his  power ;  but  the  end  of  power  is  serv- 
ice, and  your  service  is  to  be  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  What  you  have  learned 
is  not  to  be  handed  over  to  the  congre- 
gation ;  it  is  to  be  used  in  giving  spirit- 
ual life. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  have  a  general 
spiritual  object  in  your  ministry;  each 
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sermon  must  have  a  definite  object  It 
is  not  a  subject  that  you  first  need,  it  is 
an  object  Why  are  you  going  to  preach 
this  sermon  on  this  Sunaay  ?  I  remem- 
ber when  this  very  simple  proposition 
first  came  to  my  mind,  I  was  appalled 
to  find  how  many  sermons  I  was  preach- 
ing which  did  not  have  any  object 
Now,  I  said,  I  will  write  down  my  object 
before  I  write  my  theme  or  text  or  a 
single  word,  and  if  I  cannot  define  my 
object  then  I  will  not  preach  a  sermon. 
I  think  one  of  the  serious  defects  of 
preaching  is  the  fact  that  the  sermons 
are  without  definite  object  When  a 
lawyer  goes  before  a  jury,  it  is  not  to 
give  them  a  general  lecture  on  justice, 
it  is  to  get  from  them  a  verdict  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  his  client  When  a 
man  goes  on  the  stump,  it  is  not  to  talk 
upon  the  general  subject  of  politics,  it 
is  to  get  a  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley  or 
Mr.  Bryan.  To  be  an  effective  preacher 
you  must  always  count  your  congrega- 
tion as  a  jury,  and  address  them  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  verdict  Some 
years  ago  I  heard  a  minister  preach  a 
sermon  on  Methuselah.  He  explained 
to  us  that  Methuselah  was  969  years  of 
age,  and  proceeded  to  tell  us  how  much 
he  would  have  seen  if  he  had  come  to 
the  end  of  his  life  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting history  of  the  English  people 
from  about  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
or  a  little  later,  down  to  the  present 
time.  But  as  I  did  not  expect  myself 
to  live  969  years,  I  could  not  see  what 
that  sermon  did  to  help  me  to  be  a 
better  man  on  Monday. 

In  addition  to  a  definite  object,  you 
must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
men  and  women  before  you.  You  are 
not  otily  dealing  with  truth,  you  are 
dealing  with  human  souls,  and  you  must 
be  able  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the 
hearts  of  the  men  and  women  before 
you. 

For  this  purpose  the  kind  of  imagina- 
tion that  enables  you  to  perceive  a  life 
that  is  different  from  your  own  is  neces- 
sary. This  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  :  You  never  can  persuade  another 
man  to  your  point  of  view  until  you 
appreciate  his  point  of  view.  You  never 
can  get  a  man  to  take  your  position 


until  you  have  in  imagination  taken  his 
position.  If  you  have  an  unbeliever  in 
your  congregation,  you  must  sympathet- 
ically understand  the  nature  of  his  un- 
belief or  you  never  can  reach  him  with 
your  faith.  If  you  have  a  business  man 
who  has  no  spiritual  vision,  you  cannot 
impart  spiritual  vision  to  him  until  you 
sympathetically  enter  into  his  conditions 
of  life,  and  understand  what  is  the  strug- 
gle of  daily  life  to  a  business  man,  what 
the  conflict  with  competitors,  what  the 
dealing  with  the  trades-unions.  This  is 
what  Paul  did :  "  To  the  Jews  I  became 
a  Jew.  To  the  Greeks  I  became  a 
Greek.  I  became  all  things  to  all  men." 
That  is  what  Christ  did  when  he  came 
to  earth  and  entered,  not  merely  into 
our  physical  conditions,  but  into  our 
spiritual  experiences,  and  was  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  that  he  might 
become  our  redeemer.  You  cannot  be- 
come the  redeemer  of  any  man  until 
you  have  entered  into  his  experience  and 
comprehended  something  of  his  life. 

I  must  leave  the  rest  of  this  letter  to 
the  next  issue  of  The  Outlook. 

L.A.    . 

The   Prophecy   of  Love 

The  beginnings  of  life  are  always 
hidden  in  mystery;  for  there  is  some- 
thing divine  in  all  births.  At  the  start- 
ing-point of  life,  as  at  its  finish,  there  are 
clouds  and  darkness.  Out  of  the  mys- 
tery of  infinity  and  eternity  we  come, 
and  into  the  mystery  of  infinity  and 
eternity  we  go,  and  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end  within  the  range  of 
our  vision.  When  the  light  first  rests 
on  us,  we  are  already  shaped  and  fash- 
ioned; the  mystery  of  birth  has  been 
accomplished ;  the  mystery  of  growth 
remains. 

When  the  slender  blade  breaks  the 
soil  and  lifts  its  fragile  stem  to  the 
sun,  the  protecting  darkness,  which 
enfolded  its  escape  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  seed  and  the  faint  stirring 
of  its  first  instinctive  endeavor  toward 
the  light,  has  vanished.  For  a  little  time 
it  lives  and  thrives  and  ripens  in  the 
open,  with  the  free  heavens  above  it  and 
the  searching  winds  cherishing  its  sweet- 
ness or  beating  its  fiber  into  strength 
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and  comeliness ;  and  then,  yielding  up 
its  life  in  the  multiplying  of  lives  hke  its 
own,  it  sinks  back  into  the  darkness 
and  the  earth  receives  it  again  into  the 
mystery  from  which  it  emerged.  And 
so  the  tide  of  beauty  and  fertility  per- 
petually ebbs  and  flows  from  the  unseen 
to  the  unseen,  and  the  miracle  of  life 
hastening  to  death  and  death  sowing 
the  seeds  of  life  is  wrought  under  the 
chill  of  the  wintry  stars  and  the  soft 
splendor  of  the  summer  skies. 

We,  too,  have  our  roots  hidden  in  the 
soil  of  life;  for  us,  as  for  the  flower, 
there  is  the  warm  nourishing  of  the  sun 
and  the  stem  wrestling  with  the  wind, 
and  then  comes  the  silence  and  the 
mystery.  Like  the  bird  in  the  legend, 
we  suddenly  emerge  from  the  night  into 
the  hall  where  there  is  the  blaze  of  fire 
and  the  glow  of  lights,  and  then  we  van- 
ish again  into  the  refuge  of  darkness,  and 
nothing  remains  save  a  brief  memory  of 
delicate  or  vigorous  wings  and  a  song 
that  throbbed  for  an  hour  and  died  into 
silence.  Out  of  mystery,  across  a  little 
space  of  brightness,  into  mystery :  that 
is  the  story  of  earthly  life.  It  is  a  leaf 
in  a  book  which  we  read  by  the  glow  of 
a  brief  candle ;  a  story  of  which  a  single 
chapter  is  legible  ;  a  journey  of  which 
but  one  stage  is  accomplished  in  our 
sight ;  a  drama  without  a  prologue,  and 
the  epilogue  of  which  is  spoken  on  a 
vaster  stage. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  in  the 
strength  of  its  symmetry  and  the  knit- 
ting together  of  its  structure,  in  the 
reach  and  delicacy  of  its  foliage,  in  the 
sweetness  of  its  brief  flowering  and  the 
richness  of  its  fruitage,  has  its  source 
and  fountain  in  the  hidden  beginnings 
of  its  life  and  is  but  the  unfolding  of 
that  which  lay  unrevealed  in  the  secret 
place  of  its  birth,  so  the  strong  and  ten- 
der and  powerful  forces  of  our  nature, 
the  capacities  for  devotion,  sacrifice, 
heroism,  the  passion  for  purity  and 
peace,  the  divine  energy  of  growth, 
which  give  the  brief  record  of  life  here 
its  unspeakable  pathos  and  splendor, 
have  their  roots  far  back  in  the  divine 
world  out  of  which  we  come  and  to 
which  we  go. 

No  searching,  however  ardent  and 
'ess,  has  laid  bare  the  sources  of  life; 


no  iuccaracy  or  delicacy  of  instrument 
has  done  more  than  carry  the  light  a 
little  further  back  and  uncover  a  little 
more  of  the  mystery  that  becomes  ever 
more  mysterious.  If  by  searching  God 
cannot  be  found,  neither  by  searching 
can  the  birth  of  the  soul  be  uncovered. 
Because  we  are  His  children,  bom  of 
His  will,  bearing  His  image,  partakers 
of  His  thought,  educated  in  His  school 
to  enter  into  His  life,  no  hand  will  ever  be 
laid  on  the  place  where  we  were  bom,  and 
the  sacredness  of  our  souls  will  be  pro- 
tected forever  by  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery of  light;  for  there  is  a  privacy  of 
light  as  well  as  of  darkness,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  as  baffling  to  the 
irreverent  eyes  that  search  without  love 
as  in  the  clouds  and  darkness  which 
surround  His  throne. 

When  we  come  into  the  light,  a  thou- 
sand prophecies  come  with  us,  witnesses 
of  our  royal  birth  and  forerunners  of 
our  royal  fortunes.  There,  at  the  first 
dawning  of  our  mortality.  Love  suffers 
and  waits.  Before  we  came  Love  was ; 
we  heard  its  call,  though  we  have  no 
memory  of  the  hour  and  the  place  where 
it  found  us.  But  the  call  of  human  love 
was  but  a  faint,  far  cry  compared  with 
the  summoning  of  the  love  of  the  Infi- 
nite, whose  thoughts  we  are,  whose  uni- 
verse is  our  home,  whose  fathomless 
passion  for  our  likeness  to  Himself 
willed  our  being  and  prepared  the  way 
for  us  by  planting  the  passion  of  love 
in  human  souls,  as  the  consummation  of 
experience  and  the  fulfillment  of  life, 
and  the  perpetual  witness  of  His  heart 
toward  men.  Against  the  background 
of  the  mystery  of  His  being  the  worlds 
are  but  things  of  yesterday,  and  Love  is 
as  old  as  He ;  for  He  is  Love.  Before 
all  worlds  this  divine  energy  of  the  soul, 
forever  seeking  its  highest  good  in  the 
good,  of  its  mate,  its  supremest  joy  in 
the  happiness  of  its  fellow,  its  perfect 
growth  in  the  growth  of  its  kin,  the  ful- 
fillment of  itself  in  the  completeness  of 
another,  had  its  birth ;  and,  when  the 
worlds  have  been  resolved  back  into  the 
elements  of  which  they  were  formed,  it 
will  still  be  seeking  its  perfect  expres- 
sion in  devotion  and  service  and  immor- 
tal companionship.  Disguised  under 
all  manner  of  obscure  garbs,  rejected 
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and  cast  out  in  hours  of  blindness,  com- 
pelled to  bear  company  with  all  unclean- 
nes3,  touched  but  never  stained  by  all 
defilement,  Love  walks  the  earth  in  the 
image  of  God  and  bearing  perpetual 
witness  to  His  unseen  presence.  As 
all  life  comes  into  visible  being  at  its 
call,  so  all  life  culminates  and  is  fulfilled 
in  its  unfolding.  All  life  predicts  its 
coming  and  all  life  is  the  witness  of  its 
presence. 

ft 

The  Spectator 

When  the  Spectator  reads  an  article 
on  "  How  to  Live  on  Six  Hundred  Dol- 
lars a  Year,"  he  feels  at  home.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  one  can  live  on 
when  one  can't  get  any  more,  and  how 
one  is,  really,  not  much  more  discon- 
tented than  a  millionaire.  The  Spec- 
tator, for  instance,  had  nothing  but  what 
one  hall  bedroom  would  hold  when  he 
met  and  married  Mrs.  Spectator,  and 
she  was  no  richer.  Yet  here  both  are 
to-day,  middle-aged  and  contented,  and 
fond  of  talking  about  their  early  happi- 
ness to  encourage  young  couples  on  the 
brink  of  penniless  matrimony. 


The  first  six  weeks  of  married  life,  the 
Spectator  remembers,  were  spent  most 
happily  at  Mrs.  Morris's  boarding-house. 
Mr.  Morris  had  been  a  rich  stockbroker 
who  had  forged  and  failed,  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris took  boarders  amid  the  faded  splen- 
dors of  the  large  house.  They  were  gen- 
uine splendors,  though;  the  young  couple 
slept  in  a  carved  rosewood  bedstead 
worth  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
rest  of  the  set  was  to  match.  The  Spec- 
tator really  hated  to  leave  that  furniture, 
but  then  he  couldn't  live  up  to  it,  and 
he  had  decided  upon  renting  a  tiny  house, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Spectator  could 
economize  to  their  heart's  content 
This  chosen  residence  was  far  out  on 
Haines  Avenue,  one  of  a  row  of  thirty, 
all  alike,  two  stories  of  white  frame  on  a 
red  brick  foundation.  A  queer,  grumpy 
Englishman  named  Ford  was  living  in 
it,  and  wanted  to  sublet  it,  furniture  and 
all,  for  six  months.  It  was  on  Sunday 
morning  that  the  Spectator  did  his  first 
house-hunting,  and  when  Ford  opened 


the  door,  half  way,  in  response  to  a 
timid  ring,  he  was  still  in  his  robe  de 
nuit,  and  had  evidently  been  sleeping  in 
the  parlor.  Ford  entirely  discoun^^ 
any  inspection  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
Spectator  never  got  any  further  than 
the  front  hallway,  where,  with  the  blind 
confidence  of  youth,  he  took  Ford,  and 
the  house,  and  the  furniture  on  trust. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  young 
tenants  moved  in  they  found  dislocated 
chairs,  ragged,  springless  sofas,  and 
rickety  beds.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Evans  and  his  bedroom  set,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spectator  would  have  had  to  imi- 
tate Ford  and  sleep  in  the  parlor. 
Evans  was  a  bank  clerk,  a  fellow-lodger 
at  Mrs.  Mofris's,  who  had  struck  up  an 
intimacy  with  his  fellow-boarders.  Ke- 
cendy,  in  one  of  the  vagaries  to  which 
all — even  bank  clerks — are  liable,  he 
had  bought  a  set  of  bedroom  furniture 
at  an  auction.  He  had  no  use  for  it 
and  no  place  to  store  it,  and,  having 
recovered  from  his  brief  madness  in 
buying  it,  he  loathed  it  utterly.  He 
therefore  b^;ged  the  Spectator,  almost 
with  tears,  to  use  it  till  he  should  want 
it  again,  and  it  was  accepted  gratefully. 
It  was  a  handsome  set,  and  the  only 
objection  to  it  was  that  it  was  three 
times  too  large  for  the  Haines  Avenue 
style  of  room.  Luckily,  the  upstairs 
front  was  the  largest  room  in  the  house, 
for  the  architect,  not  being  able,  consci- 
entiously, to  make  a  hall  bedroom  out 
of  the  infinitesimal  end  of  the  hall,  had 
generously  thrown  it  into  the  main  bed- 
room as  an  alcove.  Into  this  alcove,  to 
the  young  housekeeper's  joy,  Evans's 
bedstead  exactly  fitted.  It  had  to  be 
wheeled  in  and  out  when  the  bed  was 
made,  and  at  night  the  occupants  climbed 
in  over  the  footboard ;  but  that  didn't 
matter. 

The  cook  was  a  red-haired  Irish  bless- 
ing named  Katy.  Mrs.  Morris  was  ad- 
vertising for  a  cook  that  week,  and  she 
kindly  handed  over  the  rejected  appli- 
cants to  Mrs.  Spectator,  which  saved  the 
expense  of  the  intelligence  office.  Katy 
took  a  fancy  to  the  household  on  sight, 
and  insisted  on  taking  herself  into  its 
service.    She  turned  out  a  steam-engine 
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JK  ftr^ktuH,  aad  good  tempered,  besides. 
7lbe  spectator  sent  her  out  to  the  house 
t»  <Ie»  a»d  make  ready,  and  she  tucked 
^trwif  aad  all  her  belongings  away  on 
«w:  {T'rjnd  floor  contentedly,  which  was 
mtr'jic  for  there  were  only  the  kitchen 
»u6  ithat  was  meant  for  a  basement 
< '.  .ag-room  on  that  floor.  Mrs.  Spectator 
kti4  cone  once  into  that  dining-room  on 
kttf  first  visit  to  the  house,  and  had 
4eciared  she  would  never  go  there  again. 
It  wa»  unspeakable ;  yet  Katy  bravely 
dwMe  it  as  her  bedroom  and  was  cheer- 
ftd  over  it.  It  swarmed  with  beetles, 
and  bad  a  base-burning  heater  in  it, 
wfakb  warmed  the  rooms  above ;  and  in 
rainy  weather,  when  the  dothes  would 
xM  dry  out-of-doors,  Raty  strung  them 
<m  lines  around  the  room,  set  the  heater 
M  fail  blast,  and  went  to  bed  at  night 
aMtd  lines  of  wet  garments,  with  the 
utMft  burning  so  redly  that  one  could 
MX  the  glow  through  the  basement  win- 
4fm.    She  was  a  jeweL 

The  night  after  moving  in,  it  came  on 
Uj  rain.  All  hands  were  tired  out.  The 
fe;^ectator  had  moved  furniture  all  day, 
and  Mrs.  Spectator  felt  she  had  arranged 
everything  in  the  wrong  place,  and  was 
planning  a  fresh  set  of  combinations  for 
tf»e  morrow.  The  pair  had  climbed  into 
tiidr  alcove,  exhausted,  and  had  fallen 
a«ieep  listening  to  the  musical  patter  of 
tlie  rain  upon  the  roof  of  their  little 
b^/me — their  very  own  roofl  Alasl  in 
half  an  hour  the  rain,  no  longer  musical 
but  rattling,  was  coming  through  that 
humble  roof  in  streams.  The  Spectator 
will  never  forget  his  weary  tramp  around 
those  two  rooms  that  night,  as  he  set 
every  jug,  bucket,  and  can  be  owned  (to 
the  number,  finally,  of  seventeen)  under 
the  leaks  that  opened  above  him  one 
after  another."  And  when  he  had  crawled 
over  the  footboard  again,  into  the  warm 
shelter  of  the  bedclothes,  the  last  one 
opened  just  over  his  pillow  1 
®-    ' 

When  the  roof  came  to  be  mended, 
it  was  found  that  it  consisted  principally 
of  tar  paper  fastened  down  with  tacks. 
All  the  others  in  the  neighborhood  were 
of  the  same  unsubstantial  variety,  and 
nearly  every  day  the  "  King   of  the 


Roofers'*  came  rattling  through  the 
street  ic  a  loudly  painted  wagon,  with 
his  title  emblazoned  on  its  sides,  and 
proclaimed  himself  in  a  strident  voice. 
After  a  storm,  his  progress  was  trium- 
phal ;  from  every  door  the  householders 
came  out  to  welcome  him  in.  His  stock 
in  trade  was  simple — mostly  tar  paper 
and  tacks ;  and  after  tacking  strip  after 
strip  across  the  continually  opening  leaks 
in  our  roof,  he  finally  got  it  into  a  fairly 
waterproof  condition,  from  the  sheer 
toughness  and  thickness  of  so  many 
layers  of  material.  But  he  never  quite 
finished  the  job ;  for  why  should  he  cut 
off  his  own  business  connection  ? 


During  the  whole  six  months  the  Spec- 
tator never  got  his  landlords  straight- 
ened out  Ford,  as  aforesaid,  was  not 
the  owner,  but  the  original  tenant,  rent- 
ing the  house  from  a  large,  thick-witted 
German  woman  who  kept  a  bakery  near 
by,  and  subletting  to  the  Spectator. 
What  their  agreement  had  originally 
been  was  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
Dutch  mind.  She  came  and  explained 
it  to  Mrs.  Spectator  at  length  every 
week,  only  Mrs.  Spectator  couldn't  un- 
derstand her.  The  one  intelligible  point 
was  that  Ford  didn't  pay  his  rent,  and 
she  was  going  to  turn  the  household  out 
to-morrow  unless  she  was  paid  at  once. 
But  it  never  went  any  further,  and  only 
added  to  the  general  opera-bouffe  effect 
of  the  housekeeping. 


There  were  small  rooms  and  make- 
shift furniture  in  that  little  house ;  it  was 
full  of  inconveniences  and  ridiculous 
happenings ;  there  were  short  commons 
at  times,  and  endless  pulling  and  twist- 
ing to  make  both  ends  meet.  But  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spectator  were  young  enough 
to  find  it  great  fun  and  to  make  a  kind 
of  perpetual  picnic  out  of  it  as  long  as 
it  lasted.  And  when  they  finally  moved 
into  a  larger  house,  on  a  better  street, 
and  left  their  struggling  days  behind 
them,  the  Spectator  can  honestly  say 
that  he  rather  missed  the  alcove,  the  tar 
paper,  the  base-burner,  the  landlady,  and 
the  general  sensation  of  being  at  the 
beginning  of  things. 
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I. — The    Ridge   Trail 


SIX  trails  lead  to  the  main  ridge. 
They  are  all  good  trails,  so  that 
even  the  casual  tourist  in  the  little 
Spanish-American  town  on  the  seacoast 
need  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
ascent.  In  some  spots  they  contract  to 
an  arm's  length  of  space,  outside  of 
which  limit  they  drop  sheer  away ;  else- 
where they  stand  up  on  end,  zigzag  in 
lacets  each  more  hair-raising  than  the 
last,  or  fill  to  demoralization  with  loose 
boulders  and  shale.  A  fall  on  the  part 
of  your  horse  would  mean  a  more  than 
serious  accident ;  but  Western  horses  do 
not  fall.  The  major  premise  stands  : 
even  the  casual  tourist  has  no  real  rea- 
son for  fear,  however  scared  he  may 
become. 

Our  favorite  route  to  the  main  ridge ' 
was  by  a  way  called  the  Cold  Spring 
Trail.  We  used  to  enjoy  taking  visitors 
up  it,  mainly  because  you  come  on  the 
top  suddenly,  without  warning.  Then 
we  collected  remarks.  Everybody,  even 
the  most  stolid,  said  something. 

■  Copyright,  1904,  by  the  Outlook  Company,  New 
York. 


You  rode  three  miles  on  the  flat,  two 
in  the  leafy  and  gradually  ascending 
creek-bed  of  a  canon,  a  half  hour  of 
laboring  steepness  in  the  overarching 
mountain  lilac  and  laurel.  There  you 
came  to  a  great  rock  gateway  which 
seemed  the  top  of  the  world.  At  the 
gateway  was  a  Bad  Place  where  the 
ponies  planted  warily  their  little  hoofs, 
and  the  visitor  played  "  eyes  front,"  and 
besought  that  his  mount  should  not 
stumble. 

Beyond  the  gateway  a  lush  level  cafion 
into  which  you  plunged  as  into  a  bath; 
then  again  the  laboring  trail,  up  and 
always  up  toward  the  blue  California 
sky,  out  of  the  lilacs  and  laurels  and 
redwood  chaparral  into  the  manzanita, 
the  Spanish  bayonet,  the  creamy  yucca, 
and  the  fine  angular  shale  of  the  upper 
regions.  Beyond  the  apparent  summit 
you  found  always  other  summits  yet  to 
be  climbed.  And  all  at  once,  like  thrust- 
ing your  shoulders  out  of  a  hatchway, 
you  looked  over  the  top. 

Then  came  the  remarks.  Some  swore 
softly;  some  uttered  appreciative  ejac- 
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ulation ;  some  shouted  aloud ;  some 
gasped;  one  man  uttered  three  times 
the  word  "  Oh  " — once  breathlessly,  Oh  1 
once  in  awakening  appreciation,  Oh! 
once  in  wild  enthusiasm,  Oh  I  Then 
invariably  they  fell  silent  and  looked. 

For  the  ridge;  ascending  from  seaward 
in  a  gradual  coquetry  of  foot-hills,  broad 
low  ranges,  cross-systems,  canons,  little 
flats,  and  gentle  ravines,  inland  dropped 
off  almost  sheer  to  the  river  below.  And 
from  under  your  very  feet  rose,  range 
after  range,  tier  after  tier,  rank  after  rank, 
in  increasing  crescendo  of  wonderful 
tinted  mountains  to  the  main  crest  of  the 
Coast  Ranges,  the  blue  distance,  the 
mightiness  of  California's  western  sys- 
tems. The  eye  followed  them  up  and  up, 
and  farther  and  farther,  with  the  accumu- 
lating emotion  of  a  wild  rush  on  a  tobog- 
gan. There  came  a  point  where  the 
fact  grew  to  be  almost  too  big  for  the 
appreciation,  just  as  beyond  a  certain 
point  speed  seems  to  become  unbear- 
able. It  left  you  breathless,  wonder- 
stricken,  awed.  You  could  do  nothing 
but  look,  and  look,  and  look  again, 
tongue-tied  by  the  impossibility  of  doing 
justice  to  what  you  felt  And  in  the 
far  distance,  finally,  your  soul,  grown 
big  in  a  moment,  came  to  rest  on 
the  great  precipices  and  pines  of  the 
greatest  mountains  of  all,  close  under 
the  sky. 

In  a  little,  after  the  change  had  come 
to  you,  a  change  definite  and  enduring, 
which  left  your  inner  processes  forever 
different  from  what  they  had  been,  you 
turned  sharp  to  the  west  and  rode  five 
miles  along  the  knife-edge  Ridge  Trail 
to  where  Rattlesnake  Canon  led  you 
down  and  back  to  your  accustomed 
environment. 

To  the  left  as  you  rode  you  saw,  far 
on  the  horizon,  rising  to  the  height  of 
your  eye,  the  mountains  of  the  channel 
islands.  Then  the  deep  sapphire  of  the 
Pacific,  fringed  with  the  soft,  unchang- 
ing white  of  the  surf  and  the  yellow  of 
the  shore.  Then  the  town  like  a  little 
map,  and  the  lush  greens  of  the  wide 
meadows,  the  fruit-groves,  the  lesser 
ranges — all  vivid,  fertile,  brilliant,  and 
pulsating  with  vitality.  You  filled  your 
senses  with  it,  steeped  them  in  the 
beauty  of  it.     And  at  once,  by  a  mere 


turn  of  the  eyes,  from  the  almost  crude 
insistence  of  the  bright  primary  color  of 
life,  you  faced  the  tenuous  azures  of 
distance,  the  delicate  mauves  and  ame- 
thysts, the  lilacs  and  saffrons  of  the  arid 
country. 

This  was  the  wonder  we  never  tired 
of  seeing  for  ourselves,  of  showing  to 
others.  And  often,  academically,  per- 
haps a  little  wistfully,  as  one  talks  of 
something  to  be  dreamed  of  but  never 
enjoyed,  we  spoke  of  how  fine  it  would 
be  to  ride  down  into  that  land  of  mystery 
and  enchantment,  to  penetrate  one  after 
another  the  canons  dimly  outlined  in  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  westering  sun,  to 
cross  the  moun'ains  lying  outspread  in 
easy  grasp  of  the  eye,  to  gain  the  distant 
blue  Ridge,  and  see  with  our  own  eyes 
what  lay  beyond. 

For  to  its  other  attractions  the  pros- 
pect added  that  of  impossibility,  of  un- 
attainableness.  These  rides  of  ours 
were  day  rides.  We  had  to  get  home 
by  nightfall.  Our  horses  had  to  be  fed, 
ourselves  to  be  housed.  We  had  not 
time  to  continue  on  down  the  other  side 
whither  the  trail  led.  At  the  very  and 
literal  brink  of  achievement  we  were 
forced  to  turn  back. 

Gradually  the  idea  possessed  us.  We 
promised  ourselves  that  some  day  we 
would  explore.  In  our  after-dinner 
smokes  we  spoke  of  it.  Occasionally, 
from  some  hunter  or  forest-ranger,  we 
gained  little  items  of  information,  we 
learned  the  fascination  of  musical  names 
— Mono  Cafion,  Patrera  Don  Victor, 
Lloma  Paloma,  Patrera  Madulce,  Cuya- 
mas,  became  familiar  to  us  as  syllables. 
We  desired  mightily  to  body  them  forth 
to  ourselves  as  facts.  The  extent  of 
our  mental  vision  expanded.  We  heard 
of  other  mountains  far  beyond  these 
farthest — mountains  whose  almost  unex- 
plored vastnesses  contained  great  forests, 
mighty  valleys,  strong  watercourses, 
beautiful  hanging-meadows,  deep  caftons 
of  granite,  eternal  snows — mountains 
so  extended,  so  wonderful,  that  their 
secrets  offered  whole  summers  of  soli- 
tary exploration.  We  came  to  feel  their 
marvel,  we  came  to  respect  the  inferno 
of  the  Desert  that  hemmed  them  in. 
Shortly  we  graduated  from  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  railroad  maps  to  the  intrica- 
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cies  of  geological  survey  charts.     The 
fever  was  on  us.     We  must  go. 

A  dozen  of  us  desired.     Three  of  us 


went ;  and  of  the  manner  of  our  going, 
and  what  you  must  know  who  would  do 
likewise,  I  shall  try  here  to  tell. 


II. — On   Equipment 


If  you  would  travel  far  in  the  great 
mountains  where  the  trails  are  few  and 
bad,  you  will  need  a  certain  unique  expe- 
rience and  skill.  Before  you  dare  ven- 
ture forth  without  a  guide,  you  must  be 
able  to  do  a  number  of  things,  and  to 
do  them  well. 

First  and  foremost  of  all,  you  must  be 
possessed  of  that  strange  sixth  sense 
best  described  as  the  sense  of  direction. 
By  it  you  always  know  about  where  you 
are.  It  is  to  some  degree  a  memory  for 
back-tracks  and  landmarks,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  an  instinct  for  the  lay  of 
the  country,  for  relative  bearings,  by 
which  you  are  able  to  make  your  way 
across-lots  back  to  your  starting-place. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  faculty,  yet  some 
lack  it  utterly.  If  you  are  one  of  the 
latter  class,  do  not  venture,  for  you  will 
get  lost  as  sure  as  shooting,  and  being 
lost  in  the  mountains  is  no  joke. 

Some  men  possess  it ;  others  do  not. 
The  distinction  seems  to  be  almost  arbi- 
trary. It  can  be  largely  developed,  but 
only  in  those  with  whom  original  en- 
dowment of  the  faculty  makes  develop*- 
ment  possible.  No  matter  how  long  a 
direction-blind  man  frequents  the  wilder- 
ness, he  is  never  sure  of  himself.  Nor 
is  the  lack  any  reflection  on  the  intelli- 
gence. I  once  traveled  in  the  Black 
Hills  with  a  young  fellow  who  himself 
frankly  confessed  that,  after  much  ex- 
periment, he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  "  find  himself."  He 
asked  me  to  keep  near  him,  and  this  I  did 
as  well  as  I  could ;  but  even  then,  three 
times  during  the  course  of  ten  days  he 
lost  himself  completely  in  the  tumultuous 
upheavals  and  cations  of  that  badly 
mixed  region.  Another,  an  old  grouse- 
hunter,  walked  twice  in  a  circle  within 
the  conhnes  of  a  thick  swamp  about  two 
miles  square.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
exhibit  almost  marvelous  skill  in  striking 
a  bee-line  for  their  objective  point,  and 
can  always  tell  you,  even  after  an  en- 
grossing and  wandering  hunt,  exactly 
where  camp  lies.     And  I  know  nothing 


more  discouraging  than  to  look  up  after 
a  long,  hard  day  to  find  your  landmarks 
changed  in  appearance,  your  choice 
widened  to  at  least  five  diverging  and 
similar  canons,  your  pockets  empty  of 
food,  and  the  chill  mountain  twilight 
descending. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  ability  to  fol- 
low a  dim  trail.  A  trail  in  the  moun- 
tains often  means  merely  a  way  through, 
a  route  picked  out  by  some  prospector, 
and  followed  since  at  long  intervals  by , 
chance  travelers. 

It  may,  moreover,  mean  the  only  way 
through.  Missing  it  will  bring  you  to 
ever-narrowing  ledges,  until  at  last  you 
end  at  a  precipice,  and  there  is  no  room 
to  turn  your  horses  around  for  the  return. 
Some  of  the  gp'eat  box  canons  thousands 
of  feet  deep  are  practicable  by  but  one 
passage — and  that  steep  and  ingenious 
in  its  utilization  of  ledges,  crevices, 
little  ravines,  and  "  hog's-backs  ;"  and 
when  the  only  indications  to  follow  con- 
sist of  the  dim  vestiges  left  by  your  last 
predecessor,  perhaps  years  before,  the 
affair  becomes  one  of  considerable  skill 
and  experience.  You  must  be  able  to 
pick  out  scratches  made  by  shod  hoofs 
on  the  granite,  depressions  almost  filled 
in  by  the  subsequent  fall  of  decayed 
vegetation,  excoriations  on  fallen  trees. 
You  must  have  the  sense  to  know  a/ <7«« 
when  you  have  overrun  these  indications, 
and  the  patience  to  turn  back  immedi- 
ately to  your  last  certainty,  there  to 
pick  up  the  next  clue,  even  if  it  should 
take  you  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  short, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  be  at 
least  a  persistent  tracker. 

Parenthetically ;  having  found  the 
trail,  be  charitable.  Blaze  it,  if  there 
are  trees ;  otherwise  "  monument "  it  by 
piling  rocks  on  top  of  one  another. 
Thus  will  those  who  come  after  bless 
your  unknown  shade. 

Third,  you  must  know  horses.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  be  a  horse- 
show  man,  with  a  knowledge  of  points 
and  pedigrees.     But    you    must  learn 
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exactly  what  they  can  and  cannot  do  in 
the  matters  of  carrying  weights,  making 
distance,  enduring  without  deterioration 
hard  climbs  in  high  altitudes ;  what  they 
can  or  cannot  get  over  in  the  way  of  bad 
places.  This  last  is  not  always  a  matter 
of  appearance  merely.  Some  bits  of 
trail,  seeming  impassable  to  anything 
but  a  goat,  a  Western  horse  will  negotiate 
easily;  while  others  not  particularly 
terrifying  in  appearance  offer  complica- 
tions of  abrupt  turn  or  a  single  bit  of 
unstable,  leg-breaking  footing  which 
renders  them  exceedingly  dangerous. 
You  must,  moreover,  be  able  to  manage 
your  animals  to  the  best  advantage  in 
such  bad  places.  Of  course  you  must 
in  the  beginning  have  been  wise  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  horses. 

Fourth,  you  must  know  good  horse- 
feed  when  you  see  it.  Your  animals  are 
depending  entirely  on  the  country ;  for 
of  course  you  are  carrying  no  dry  feed 
for  them.  Their  pasturage  will  present 
itself  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  all  of 
which  you  must  recognize  with  certainty. 
Some  of  the  greenest,  lushest,  most  sat- 
isfying-looking  meadows  grow  nothing 
but  water-grasses  of  large  bulk  but  small 
nutrition  ;  while  apparently  barren  tracts 
often  conceal  small  but  strong  growths 
of  great  value.  You  roust  differentiate 
these. 

Fifth,  you  must  possess  the  ability  to 
pare  a  hoof,  fit  a  shoe  cold,  nail  it  in 
place.  A  bare  hoof  does  not  last  long 
on  the  granite,  and  you  are  far  from  the 
nearest  blacksmith.  Directly  in  line 
with  this,  you  must  have  the  trick  of 
picking  up  and  holding  a  hoof  without 
being  kicked,  and  you  must  be  able  to 
throw  and  tie  without  injuring  him  any 
horse  that  declines  to  be  shod  in  any 
other  way. 

Last,  you  must  of  course  be  able  to 
pack  a  horse  well,  and  must  know  four 
or  five  of  the  most  essential  pack 
"  hitches." 

With  this  personal  equipment  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  through  the  coun- 
try. It  comprises  the  absolutely  essential. 

But,  further,  for  the  sake  of  the  highest 
efficiency,  you  should  add,  as  finish  to 
your  mountaineer's  education,  certain 
other  items.  A  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  deer  and  the  ability  to  catch  trout  with 


fair  certainty  are  almost  a  necessity 
when  far  from  the  base  of  supplies. 
Occasionally  the  trail  goes  to  pieces 
entirely:  there  you  must  know  something 
of  the  handling  of  an  ax  and  pick.  Learn 
how  to  swim  a  horse.  You  will  have  to 
take  lessons  in  camp-fire  cookery.  Other- 
wise employ  a  guide.  Of  course  your 
lung^,  heart,  and  legs  must  be  in  good 
condition. 

As  to  outfit,  certain  especial  conditions 
will  differentiate  your  needs  from  those 
of  forest  and  canoe  travel. 

You  will  in  the  changing  altitudes  be 
exposed  to  greater  variations  in  temper- 
ature. At  morning  you  may  travel  in 
the  hot,  arid  foot-hills  ;  at  noon  you  will 
be  in  the  cool  shades  of  the  big  pines ; 
towards  evening  you  may  wallow  through 
snowdrifts ;  and  at  dark  you  may  camp 
where  morning  will  show  you  icicles 
hanging  from  the  brinks  of  little  water- 
falls. Behind  your  saddle  you  will  want 
to  carry  a  sweater,  or,  better  still,  a  buck- 
skin waistcoat  Your  arms  are  never 
cold,  anyway,  and  the  pockets  of  such  a 
waistcoat,  made  many  and  deep,  are 
handy  receptacles  for  smokables,  matches, 
cartridges,  and  the  like.  For  the  night- 
time, when  the  cold  creeps  down  from 
the  high  peaks,  you  should  provide  your- 
self with  a  suit  of  very  heavy  underwear 
and  an  extra  sweater  or  a  buckskin  shirt. 
The  latter  is  lighter,  softer,  and  more 
impervious  to  the  wind  than  the  sweater. 
Here  again  I  wish  to  place  myself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  a  coat.  It  is  a 
useless  ornament,  assumed  but  rarely, 
and  then  only  as  substitute  for  a  handier 
garment. 

Inasmuch  as  you  will  be  a  great  deal 
called  on  to  handle  abrading  and  some- 
times frozen  ropes,  you  will  want  a  pair 
of  heavy  buckskin  gauntlets.  An  extra 
pair  of  stout  high-laced  boots  with  small 
Hungarian  hob-nails  will  come  handy. 
It  is  marvelous  how  quickly  leather 
wears  out  in  the  down-hill  friction  of 
granite  and  shale.  I  once  found  the 
heels  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes  almost 
ground  away  by  a  single  giant-strides 
descent  of  a  steep  shale-covered  thirteen- 
thousand-foot  mountain.  Having  no 
others,  1  patched  them  with  hair-covered 
rawhide  and  a  bit  of  horseshoe.  It  suf- 
ficed, but  was  a  long  and  disagreeable 
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job,  which  an  extra  pair  would  have 
obviated. 

Balsam  is  practically  unknown  in  the 
high  bilb,  and  the  rocks  are  especially 
hard.  Therefore  yoa  will  take,  in  addi- 
tion to  your  gray  army-blanket,  a  thick 
quilt  or  comforter  to  save  yoor  bones. 
This,  with  your  saddle-blankets  and  pads 
as  foundation,  should  give  you  ease — if 
you  are  tough.  Otherwise  take  a  second 
quilt 

A  tarpaulin  of  heavy  canvas  17x6 
feet  goes  under  you,  and  can  be,  if  nec- 
essary, drawn  up  to  cover  your  head. 
We  never  used  a  tent.  Since  you  do 
not  have  to  pack  your  outfit  on  your 
own  back,  you  can,  if  you  choose,  include 
a  small  pillow.  Your  other  personal 
belongings  are  those  you  would  carry 
into  the  Forest  I  have  elsewhere  de- 
scribed what  they  should  be. 

Now  as  to  the  equipment  for  your 
horses. 

The  most  important  point  for  your- 
self is  your  riding-saddle.  The  cowboy 
or  military  style  and  seat  are  the  only 
practicable  ones.  Perhaps  of  these  two 
the  cowboy  saddle  is  the  better,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  often  in  roping  or 
leading  a  refractory  horse  the  horn  is  a 
great  help.  For  steep-trail  work  the 
double  cinch  is  preferable  to  the  single, 
as  it  need  not  be  pulled  so  tight  to  hold 
the  saddle  in  place. 

Your  riding-bridle  you  will  make  of 
an  ordinary  halter,  by  riveting  two  snaps 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  headpiece,  just 
above  the  corners  of  the  horse's  mouth. 
These  are  snapped  into  the  rings  of  the 
bit.  At  night  you  unsnap  the  bit,  re- 
move it  and  the  reins,  and  leave  the 
halter  part  on  the  horse.  Each  animal, 
riding  and  packing,  has  furthermore  a 
short  lend-rope  attached  always  to  his 
halter-ring. 

Of  pack-saddles  the  ordinary  sawbuck- 
tree  is  by  ail  odds  the  best,  provided  it 
fits.  It  rarely  does.  If  you  can  adjust 
the  wood  accurately  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  individual  horse,  so  that  the  side- 
pieces  bear  evenly  and  smoothly,  with- 
out gouging  the  withers  or  chafing  the 
back,  you  are  possessed  of  the  handiest 
machine  made  for  the  purpose.  Should 
individual  fitting  prove  impracticable, 
get  an  old  low  California    riding-tree. 


and  have  a  blacksmith  bolt  an  upright 
spike  on  the  cantle.  Yoa  can  hang  the 
loops  of  the  k)-acks  or  alforjas — the 
sacks  slung  on  either  side  the  horse — 
from  the  pommel  and  this  iron  spike. 
Whatever  the  saddle  chosen,  it  should 
be  supplied  with  breast-straps,  breech- 
ing, and  two  good  cinches. 

The  kyacks  or  alforjas  just  mentioned 
are  made  either  of  heavy  canvas  or  of 
rawhide  shaped  square  and  dried  over 
boxes.  After  drying,  the  boxes  are 
removed,  leaving  the  stiff  rawhide  like 
small  trunks  open  at  the  top.  I  prefer 
the  canvas,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
be  folded  and  packed  for  railroad  trans- 
portation. If  a  stiffer  receptacle  is 
wanted  for  miscellaneous  loose  small 
articles,  you  can  insert  a  soai>-box  inside 
the  canvas.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  rawhide  will  stand  rougher  usagfe. 

Probably  the  point  now  of  greatest 
importance  is  that  of  saddle-padding. 
A  sore  back  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  induce — three  hours'  chafing 
will  turn  the  trick — and  once  it  is  done 
you  are  in  trouble  for  a  month.  No 
precautions  or  pains  are  too  great  to 
take  in  assuring  your  pack-animals 
against  this.  On  a  pinch,  you  will  give 
up  cheerfully  part  of  your  bedding  to 
the  cause.  However,  two  good-quality 
woolen  blankets  properly  and  smoothly 
folded,  a  pad  made  of  two  ordinary 
collar- pads  sewed  parallel  by  means  of 
canvas  strips  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lie 
along  both  sides  of  the  backbone,  a 
well-fitted  saddle,  and  care  in  packing 
will  nearly  always  suffice.  I  have  gone 
months  without  having  to  doctor  a  single 
abrasion. 

You  will  furthermore  want  a  pack- 
cinch  and  a  pack-rop)e  for  each  horse. 
The  former  are  of  canvas  or  webbing 
provided  with  a  ring  at  one  end  and  a 
big  bolted  wooden  hook  at  the  other. 
The  latter  should  be  half-inch  lines  of 
good  quality.  Thirty-three  feet  is  enough 
for  packing  only ;  but  we  usually  bought 
them  forty  feet  long,  so  they  could  be 
used  also  as  picket-ropes.  Do  not  fail 
to  include  several  extra.  They  are 
always  fraying  out,  getting  broken,  being 
cut  to  free  a  fallen  horse,  or  becoming 
lost. 

Besides  the  picket-ropes,  you  will  also 
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provide  for  each  horse  a  pair  of  strong 
hobbles.  Take  them  to  a  harness-maker 
and  have  him  sew  inside  each  ankle- 
band  a  broad  strip  of  soft  wash-leather 
twice  the  width  of  the  band.  This  will 
save  much  chafing.  Some  advocate 
sheepskin  with  the  wool  on,  but  this  I 
have  found  tends  to  soak  up  water  or  to 
freeze  hard.  At  least  two  loud  cow- 
bells with  neck-straps  are  handy  to  assist 
you  in  locating  whither  the  bunch  may 
have  strayed  during  the  night.  They 
should  be  hung  on  the  loose  horses  most 
inclined  to  wander. 

Accidents  are  common  in  the  hills. 
The  repair-kit  is  normally  rather  com- 
prehensive. Buy  a  number  of  extra  lati- 
gos,  or  cinch-straps.  Include  many  cop- 
per rivets  of  all  sizes — they  are  the  best 
quick-repair   known   for    almost  every- 


thing, from  putting  together  a  smashed 
pack-saddle  to  cobbling  a  worn-out  boot 
Your  horseshoeing  outfit  should  be  com- 
plete with  paring- knife,  rasp,  nail-set, 
clippers,  hammer,  nails,  and  shoes.  The 
latter  will  be  the  malleable  soft  iron, 
low-calked  "  Goodenough,"  which  can 
be  fitted  cold.  Purchase  a  dozen  front 
shoes  and  a  dozen  and  a  half  hind  shoes. 
The  latter  wear  out  faster  on  the  trail. 
A  box  or  so  of  hob-nails  for  your  own 
boots,  a  waxed  end  and  awl,  a  whetstone, 
a  file,  and  a  piece  of  buckskin  for  strings 
and  patches  complete  the  list. 

Thus  equipped,  with  your  grub  sup- 
ply, your  cooking  utensils,  your  personal 
effects,  your  rifle,  and  your  fishing-tackle, 
you  should  be  able  to  go  anywhere  that 
man  and  horses  can  go,  entirely  self- 
reliant,  independent  of  the  towns. 


The   Path  of  the  White   Cow 

By  Ella  F.  Mosby 


Narrow  and  winding  the  pathway. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wood ; 
It  ran  through  the  beds  of  fern. 

Where  the  spreading  beeches  stood — 
Beeches  whose  tiny  leaf-buds 

Were  just  unfurling  their  wings, 
With  a  flutter,  a  whisper,  a  stii-ring, 

A  thousand  soft  murmuringsl 

The  White  Cow  browsed  as  she  moved 

Under  the  boughs  at  her  ease. 
The  feathery  fronds  of  the  fern 

Rustling  about  her  knees. 
Before  her  the  brooklet  widened, 

A  placid  and  shadowy  pool. 
Or  netted  the  darting  minnows 

In  the  shallows  shining  and  cool. 

Blue  was  the  earth  with  violets, 

And  white  with  the  stars  between  ; 
Anemones,  nodding  sofdy. 

Were  weaving  a  leafy  screen ; 
While  under  dry  leaves  of  autumn 

The  arbutus,  still  in  bloom — 
Exquisite,  rosy,  and  fragrant — 

Scattered  the  winter's  gloom. 

Tingle,  ling — the  cow  crops  a  blossom 

Blooming  low  in  the  grass, 
Or  nibbles  the  pungent  and  yellow 

Buds  of  the  sassairas. 


She  moves  on  slow  in  the  gloaming ; 

You  hear  the  brook  as  it  flows — 
All  at  once  are  the  meadows  enchanted. 

And  a  wind  of  memory  blows 

In  the  boy's  heart  as  he  loiters; 

He  is  counting  them,  name  by  name  ; 
The  bell  seems  telling  their  story — 

Cadmus,  of  ancient  fame. 
Who  followed  the  White  Cow  truly 

As  she  moved  through  sunlight  and 
shade, 
By  river  and  mountain  and  forest, 

And  never  her  footsteps  strayed. 

Till  she  reached  a  spot  where  Cadmus 

Should  build  a  marvelous  town. 
And  rule  a  powerful  kingdom. 

Where  the  White  Cow  lay  down  1 
The  white  bull  swam  with  Europa 

Safe  through  the  breakers'  foam ; 
And  lo,  the  milk-white  heifer. 

Was  driven  by  Juno  to  roam 

Far  from  the  pastures  familiar 

To  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile, 
Where  from  her  blood  a  Deliverer 

Rose,  without  hatred  or  guile. 
/ingle,  jangle,  jingle  ! 

The  White  Cow  quickens  her  pace ; 
She  remembers  the  calf  in  the  barnyard. 

And  the  little  red  spot  in  its  face  1 
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Now  the  Four-way  Lodge  is  opened,  now  the  Hunting 
Winds  are  loose — 
Now  the  Smokes  of  Spring  go  up  to  clear  the  brain  ; 
Now  the  Young  Men's  hearts  are  troubled  for  the  whisper 
of  the  Trues, 
Now  the  Red  Gods  make  their  medicine  again  ! 
Who  hath  seen  the  beaver  busied  ?     Who  hath  watched 
the  blacktail  mating? 
Who  hath  lain  alone  to  hear  the  wild-goose  cry  ? 
Who  hath  worked  the  chosen  water  where  the  ouananiche 
is  waiting. 
Or  the  sea-trout's  jumping-crazy  for  the  fly  ? 

He  must  go — go — go  away  from  here  I 
On  the  other  side  the  world  he's  overdue. 

'Send  your  road  is  clear  before  you  when  the  old  Spring- 
fret  comes  o'er  you 
And  the  Red  Gods  call  for  you  ! 

'  Copvri);ht,  IS^.  by  Rudyard  KiplinR.     Reprinted  from  "  The  Five  Nations"  by  siwcial 
pern.isiion  ol  the  author,  Messrs.  Doubleday.  I'aite  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Charles  .^tnbiier's  ."^ons. 
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So  for  one  the  wet  sail  arching  through  the  rainbow  round 
the  bow, 
And  for  one  the  creak  of  snow-shoes  on  the  crust ; 
And  for  one  the  lakeside  lilies  where  the  bull-moose  waits 
the  cow, 
And  for  one  the  mule-train  coughing  in  the  dust. 
Who  hath  smelt   wood-smoke   at   twilight?     Who    hath 
heard  the  birch-log  burning? 
Who  is  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night  ? 
Let  him  follow  with  the  others,  for  the  Young  Men's  feet 
are  turning 
To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known  delight ! 

Let  him  go — go,  etc. 

I. 

Do  you  know  the  blackened  timber — do  you  know  that 
racing  stream 
With  the  raw,  right-angled  log-jam  at  the  end ; 
And  the  bar  of  sun-warmed  shingle  where  a  man  may  bask 
and  dream 
To  the  click  of  shod  canoe-poles  round  the  bend  ? 
It  is  there  that  we  are  going  with  our  rods  and  reels  and 
traces. 
To  a  silent,  smoky  Indian  that  we  know — 
To  a  couch  of  new-pulled  hemlock  with  the  starlight  on 
our  faces. 
For  the  Red  Gods  call  us  out  and  we  must  go ! 

Tbey  must  go — go,  etc. 

II. 

Do  you  know  the  shallow  Baltic  where  the  seas  are  steep 
and  short. 
Where  the  bluff,  lee-boarded  fishing-luggers  ride  ? 
Do  you  know  the  joy  of  threshing  leagues  to  leeward  of 
your  port 
On  a  coast  you've  lost  the  chart  of  overside  ? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  with  an  extra  hand  to  bale  her — 
Just  one  able  'long-shore  loafer  that  I  know. 
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He  can    take  his  chance  of  drowning,  while  I  sail  and  sail 
and  sail  her, 
For  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go !  nil 

He  must  go — go,  etc. 

III. 

Do  you  know  the  pile-built  village  where  the  sago-dealers    ■[ 
trade — 
Do  you  know  the  reek  of  fish  and  wet  bamboo  ? 
Do  you  know  the  steaming  stillness  of  the  orchid-scented 
glade 
When  the  blazoned,  bird-winged  butterflies  flap  through  ? 
It  is  there  that  I   am  going  with  my  camphor,  net,  and 
boxes, 
To  a  gentle,  yellow  pirate  that  I  know — 
To  my  little  wailing  lemurs,  to  my  palms  and  flying-foxes. 
For  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go  ! 

He  must  go — go.,  etc. 

IV. 

Do  you  know  the  world's  white  roof-tree — do  you  know 
that  windy  rift 
Where  the  baffling  mountain-eddies  chop  and  change? 
Do   you   know  the  long   day's   patience,   belly-down    on 
frozen  drift. 
While  the  head  of  heads  is  feeding  out  of  range  ? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  where  the  boulders  and  the 
snow  lie. 
With  a  trusty,  nimble  tracker  that  I  know. 
I  have  sworn  an  oath,  to  keep  it  on  the  Horns   of  Ovis 
Poli, 
And  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go  I 

He  must  go — gOy  etc. 

Now   the  Four-way  Lodge  is  opened — now  the  Smokes  of 
Council  rise — 
Pleasant    smokes,    ere    yet    'twixt    trail    and    trail    they 
choose — 
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Now  the  girths  and  ropes  are  tested  :   now  they  pack  their 
last  supplies  : 
Now  our  Young  Men  go  to  dance  before  the  Trues  ! 
Who  shall  meet  them  at  those  altars — who  shall  light  them 
to  that  shrine  ? 
Velvet-footed,  who  shall  guide  them  to  their  goal  ? 
Unto  each  the  voice  and  vision  :  unto  each  his  spoor  and 

sign- 
Lonely  mountain  in  the  Northland,  misty  sweat-bath  'neath 
the  Line — 
And  to  each  a  man  that  knows  his  naked  soul  ! 
White  or  yellow,  black  or  copper,  he  is  waiting,  as  a  lover, 

Smoke  of  funnel,  dust  of  hooves,  or  beat  of  train — 
Where  the  high  grass  hides  the  horseman  or  the  glaring 

flats  discover — 
Where  the   steamer    hails   the    landing,   or    the    surf-boat 

brings  the  rover — 
Where   the   rails   run  out  in   sand-drift     .     .      .     Quick ! 
ah,  heave  the  camp-kit  over  ! 
For  the  Red  Gods  make  their  medicine  again  ! 

y4nd  we  go — go — go  away  from  here  ! 

On  the  other  side  the  world  we're  overdue  ! 

'Send  the  road  is  clear  before  you  when  the  old  Spring- 
fret  comes  o'er  you. 

And  the  Red  Gods  call  for  you  I 
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VICE-ADMIRAL   SKRYULOFF 


Two   War   Leaders 


RECENT  events  in  the  war  in  the 
East  have  brought  into  very 
great  prominence  a  Japanese 
military  commander  and  a  distinguished 
Russian  naval  officer.  General  Kuroki 
has  been  and  is  in  supreme  command  of 
the  first  great  division  of  the  Japanese 
army — that  which  landed  at  Chemulpho 
and  other  Korean  potts,  marched  north- 
ward to  the  Yalu  River,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  month  effected  the  crossing  of 
the  river  in  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  which  the  latter  were  driven 
back  with  great  loss,  and  has  since 
advanced  rapidly  into  Manchuria  and 
toward   the   Russian   bases  of  military 
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concentration.  General  Kuroki  is  a 
LieutenantGeneral  in  the  Japanese 
army,  and  also  bears  the  title  of  Baron. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  famous  Samurai 
or  war  clan,  all  of  the  members  of  which 
are  soldiers  by  the  tradition  of  centuries. 
He  is  fifty-nine  years  old,  is  said  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  a  dwarf  in  stature, 
but  as  cool  and  imperturbable  in  the 
thick  of  the  hottest  battle  as  though  on 
dress  parade.  There  is  no  general  in 
the  Japanese  army  who  is  more  es- 
teemed either  as  a  fighter  or  as  a  com- 
mander. 

Admiral  Skrydloff  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
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Pacific  after  the  tragic  death  of  Admiral 
Makaroff.  He  is  about  sixty  years 
old,  has  held  many  high  commands  in 
the  Russian  navy,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  by  intrepid  conduct  in  the  war 
with  Turkey. 
Like  Makaroff, 
he  entered  the 
naval  service 
while  a  mere 
boy.  Among  his 
feats  was  a  tor- 
pedo attack  on  a 
Turkish  man-of- 
war  in  the  day- 
time, in  which 
he  made  use  of 
a  steel  launch, 
transformed  for 
the  special  pur- 
pose into  a 
rough-and-ready 
torpedo-boat. 
Skrydlort  was, 
like  Makaroff, 
also  a  friend  of 
the  artist  Verest- 
chagin,  who  lost 
his  life  with  Makaroff  when  the  Petro- 
pavlovsk  went  down  at  Port  Arthur. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  Turkish  War, 
was  rewarded  with  the  St.  George's  cross 


for  his  personal  bravery,  and  received 
then  promotion  which  was  afterwards 
rapidly  repeated.  A  characteristic  inci- 
dent told  of  him  is  that  while  command- 
ing the  sloop  Strelok  he  sent  his  pay- 
master ashore  at 
Hayti.  When 
the  latter  was 
detained.  Cap- 
tain Skrydloff 
demanded  his 
release  upon 
penalty  of  bom- 
bardment, and 
his  paymaster 
was  brought  to 
the  ship. 

He  was  in 
command  of  the 
Mediterranean 
squadron  dur- 
ing the  Cretan 
troubles,  and  his 
services  in  that 
connection  com- 
mended him  to 
his  Govern- 
ment. Subse- 
quently he  commanded  the  Pacific  fleet 
for  three  years.  He  rose  to  the  grade 
of  vice-admiral  in  1900,  and  last  year  he 
commanded  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  forts. 


GENERAL   KUKOKI 


For   Pierre  and  Jeanne 

By  Francis  Sterne  Palmer 

The  red  doe  found  the  place,  and  bore 
A  broken  branch  from  off  its  floor : 
The  hen-grouse  brushed  it  with  her  wing 
Till  its  moss  was  fresh  as  in  the  spring: 
A  mother  hare  had  so  soft  a  leap 
Her  little  ones  must  be  near  and  asleep; 
She  came  rejoiced  to  do  her  part 
(The  hare  has  ever  a  kindly  heart) ; 
Littering  leaves  she  cleared  away 
Till  the  bank  was  smooth  as  in  first  May, 
Till  not  a  blot  her  eye  discovers, 
(The  hare  has  ever  a  liking  for  lovers.) 

So  doe  and  grouse  and  foot-soft  hare, 

Wild  servitors  of  Love,  prepare 

This  place  appointed  for  the  tryst 

Of  Pierre  and  Jeanne — who  met,  and  kissed, 

And  loitered  there  with  loving  words, 

Plighting  their  troth  like  forest  birds. 
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June 

By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer 

Full-leafed  in  pride  of  deepest  green, 
The  Earth  in  the  sunshine  basks  serene. 
Where  linden  blossoms  crowded  cling, 
A  thousand  bees  are  murmuring. 
As  showers  drift  from  the  freshened  land 
With  a  seven-barred  bow  is  the  rain-cloud  spanned. 
The  wild  rose  yields  her  subtlest  scents 
Where  haycocks  pitch  their  fragrant  tents. 
The  longest  day's  too  brief  for  June, 
The  night  too  short  for  such  a  moon! 

Upstream 

By  Margaret  Waldo  Higginson 


TALL  grasses  rose  on  either  side. 
The  stream  narrowed  to  the 
banks  so  that  the  canoe  grazed 
them  as  it  glided  by.  The  sun  beat 
down  on  the  water,  and  the  clear  depths 
sent  back  the  wonder  of  sky  and  moun- 
tain overhead.  In  the  dark  woods  be- 
hind, the  hermit  thrush  p>oured  out  his 
lonely  song  of  love  and  pain ;  and  on 
the  little  trees  in  the  marshes  song-spar- 
rows sang.  We  paddled  on  through 
infinite  stillness,  infinite  solitude. 

On  each  side  stretched  the  quiet, 
sunny  marshes.  Big  white  clouds  floated 
dreamily  overhead,  distant  flocks  of 
crows  wended  their  way  up  into  the 
dense  blue,  and  below  the  firs  stood 
silent,  darkly  green.  Bullfrogs,  sun- 
baked and  contented,  croaked  lazily 
from  the  banks,  and  blackbirds  flitted 
suddenly  to  and  fro  among  the  tall 
grasses ;  a  song-sparrow  burst  out  joy- 
fully on  a  bough  above  our  heads,  his 
throat  vibrating  with  his  very  joy  in  liv- 
ing. Ahead  lay  the  stream,  softly  shim- 
mering in  the  heat. 

Suddenly  it  widened  out  into  a  bur- 
nished sheet  of  gold.  Lily-pads,  drag- 
ging filmy  brown  draperies  behind  them, 
blocked  our  passage.  We  pushed  through 
them  gently,  their  soft  stems  swishing 
against  our  prow,  our  paddles  pulling 
away  and  tearing  heartlessly  the  brown 
feathery  draperies,  till  the  stems  were 


left  bare  in  their  pink  innocence.  Tall 
sedges  began  to  stretch  up  stiff  arms  to 
keep  us  back.  They  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  guard  the  privacy  of  the  place, 
hitherto  uninvaded.  Blue  dragon-flies 
shimmered  through  the  air,  and  lit  for  a 
moment,  questioningly,  on  our  paddles, 
their  gauzy  wings  aquiver. 

All  at  once  a  white  school-house  and 
a  dusty  thread  of  road  appeared  at  one 
side  of  us.  A  small  boy,  idling  along, 
stopped  his  whistling,  and  stared,  wide- 
eyed,  at  the  apparition  of  two  human 
beings  gliding  along  behind  the  screen 
of  talf  grasses.  He  watched  us  in  aston- 
ishment till  we  were  out  of  sight  around 
the  bend  of  the  stream.  Then  we  could 
imagine  him  idling  along  again,  kicking 
up  the  dust  with  his  bare  toes.  We 
wondered  where  he  was  going.  Perhaps 
it  was  he  who  had  built  the  diminutive 
diving-board  that  we  discovered  in  a 
shady  pool. 

Farther  on,  the  narrowness  of  the 
banks  shut  down  on  us  again.  Tall 
branches  stretched  straight  across  the 
stream — they  had  grown  thus,  accus- 
tomed to  the  solitude.  Interlocked 
tightly,  we  pushed  them  away,  and  held 
them  high  over  our  heads  as  we  glided 
underneath.  Broken  pieces  of  wood — 
the  remnants  of  some  old  disused  raft, 
floated  there  from  no  one  knows  where — 
blocked   the  passage.     We  forced  our 
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way  through  them,  and  paddled  on,  into 
the  heart  of  the  woods  now,  the  bright 
marshes  left  behind. 

The  cool  breath  from  the  pines  floated 
across  the  shadowy  water ;  the  sun,  de- 
prived by  the  dense  foliage  of  his  heat, 
sent  down  delicately  illusive  glimmerings 
into  the  dark  water.  Beyond,  the  pale 
green  of  the  overhanging  foliage  reflected 
itself  in  the  clear  depths  ;  far  overhead, 
only  a  strip  between  the  almost  meeting 
tree-tops,  was  the  sky,  blue  and  sunlit, 
softly  radiant. 

After  a  while  we  tied  the  canoe  to  a 
tree,  and  climbed  up  the  bank — through 
a  barbed-wire  fence  (barbarous  survival 
of  some  attempt  at  cultivation) — into 
a  tangle  of  branch  and  underbrush. 
Ahead,  a  muddy,  hoof-trodden  path 
straggled  on  into  denser  thickets.  We 
followed  it  a  little,  pushing  the  protest- 
ing branches  away.  They  crackled  an- 
grily as  they  bent  to  let  us  pass.  The 
stream  beside  us  began  to  flow  more 
swiftly — we  could  see  that  it  made  its 
way  around  rocks  and  fallen  boughs. 
It  sang  to  itself  gently  as  it  overcame 
each  obstacle  in  its  path  one  by  one  and 
sped  downward  to  the  marshes.  The 
path  became  blinder  and  blinder — we 
turned  back  to  where  a  broken-down  dam, 
worn  and  lopsided  with  age,  crossed  the 
stream.  Here  we  listened  to  the  water 
flowing  underneath,  so  coolly  musical, 
and  looked  up  into  the  blue  stretched 
over  our  heads  above  the  sun-tipped 
trees,  and  took  in  the  wonder  of  it  all. 

After  a  while  we  went  up  through 
the  woods  and  into  the  sunny  road  be- 
yond. At  the  ugly  little  farm-house  by 
the  mill  we  stopped  to  ask  where  we 
could  And  a  spring.  A  dull-faced,  vague- 
eyed  woman  came  out  of  the  barn  across 
the  way  and  led  us  down  a  path  into 
the  woods  again.  A  calf  in  an  inclosure 
behind  the  barn  landed  on  his  head  in 
his  wild  downward  stampede  of  fright 
and  astonishment  at  our  unforeseen  and 
quite  incomprehensible  intrusion.  By 
the  spring,  cold  and  deep,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, milk-cans  stood  to  cool,  great  drops 
of  moisture  on  them.  Near  at  hand  the 
brook  murmured  as  it  rushed  over  the 
stones. 

The  miller's  wife  watched  us  stupidly 
">  we  drank. 


"  We've  been  paddling  up  the  stream," 
we  said ;  "  way  up  from  the  road  over 
there,  where  the  red  iron  bridge  is — " 

We  looked  at  her  inquiringly  for  sym- 
pathy. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  dully.  She  shook 
her  head  slightly. 

"You  know  the  place,"  we  urged 
again,  "where  the  red  bridge  crosses 
the  road  on  the  way  to — " 

"  No,"  she  said,  vaguely,  with  an  un- 
certain movement  of  her  head;  "no." 
She  stared  at  us  with  strange,  expres- 
sionless eyes. 

We  turned  and  went  back  to  the  road. 

"  Can  it  be  that  she  has  never  been 
away  from  the  farm,"  I  said,  "  even  so 
far  as  that  bridge  ?" 

"  She  is  queer,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  She  is  '  not  all  there.'  It  is  not  un- 
common among  farmers'  wives." 

We  went  back  to  our  broken-down 
dam  and  looked  down  into  the  brown, 
translucent  depths.  "The  woman's  eyes 
haunted  me  in  their  vague  expression- 
lessness.  They  must  once  have  been 
clear  and  bright  like  those  shady  pools. 

Tiny  pink  feathers  were  floating  about 
throigh  the  pale  blue  sky.  The  sun 
was  sinking,  and  light  was  fading  fast 
Only  the  distant  tree-tops  caught  the 
glow,  and  held  it  like  something  too 
precious  to  part  with.  The  great  peace 
of  evening  was  descending  on  all  the 
land ;  the  birds'  songs  became  lower  and 
sweeter  as  one  by  one  they  sank  down 
to  rest  for  the  night ;  bullfrogs  clanked 
from  among  the  shadows;  tree-toads 
began  their  cheerful  monotone.  All  the 
sun  had  gone  now  and  the  sky  was 
pale  ;  over  yonder  the  evening  star  sud- 
denly burned.  As  we  paddled  noise- 
lessly on,  a  great  calm  and  awe  stole 
over  us ;  darkness  fell  apace ;  from  a 
pool  on  our  left  some  wild  duck  were 
startled  from  their  nests  and  showed 
their  bobbing  heads  as  they  swam  about 
— then  all  was  still  again.  The  stars 
peeped  out  one  by  one,  and  suddenly 
we  looked  and  there  was  the  moon,  big 
and  golden  and  radiantly  calm,  rising 
over  the  darkness  of  the  distant  pines. 
A  wildcat  screamed  harshly  from  the 
woods  behind;  then  night  shut  down 
on  us. 
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JOHN   FINDI.EY   WALLACE 


The   Builder   of  the   Canal 


THE  actual  head  of  the  working 
force  which  will  dig  and  con- 
struct the  great  Panama  Canal 
will  be  Mr.  John  Findley  Wallace,  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  best  known  of  West- 
ern engineers  and  railway  men.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  just  accepted  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  at  a  salary  under- 
stood to  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  He  resigns  his  office  as  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway.  It  is  stated  that  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wallace  is  entirely  free  from  politi- 
cal influence  and  complications  was  one 
of  the  considerations  which  led  to  his 


choice.  He  had  already  been  offered  a 
place  upon  the  Canal  Commission,  but 
had  declined.  Mr.  Wallace  is  fifty-two 
years  old,  is  of  New  England  birth,  but 
was  educated  in  the  West,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  has  been  engaged  in 
the  West  in  great  engineering  works — 
such  as  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Missouri  at  Sibley,  and  (at 
Rock  Island,  when  he  was  an  assistant 
engineer  in  the  United  States  Engineer- 
ing Corps)  the  excavation  of  a  channel 
through  the  St.  Louis  chain  of  rocks  by 
machinery  of  his  own  design  and  con- 
struction, an  undertaking  in  which  the 
Government  previously  had  failed. 
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A   Day's   Fishing  in   Colorado 

By  Henry   Martyn  Hart 

Dean  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Denver,  Colorado 


■PPER  S,  on  the  9:30  to  Gunni- 
son, to-night." 

"  Aye,  aye,  and  anything 
,:Ih<;  you  want,  honey,  and  God  bless 
you  I"  replies  the  genial  ticket-master, 
who  hands  you  a  Pullman  car  ticket, 
with  two  coupons,  in  exchange  for  $2. 
lie  will  also  accommodate  you  with 
transportation  for  $14.30  the  round  trip, 
from  Denver  to  Gunnison  and  back. 

"  Why  upper  S,  when  you  can  have 
a  lower  ?"  asks  a  youth,  who  evidently 
has  intentions  in  the  same  direction. 

"  For  good  and,  to  me,  sufficient  rea- 
sons. I  always  go  upper,  because  you 
have  a  spring  mattress,  which  not  a  little 
cushions  the  jar  of  the  train  ;  you  are 
further  away  from  the  rumble  of  the 
wheels ;  you  can  command  your  own 
ventilation,  which  is  above  your  head ; 
you  are  not  shut  in,  in  a  small  box,  but 
have  plenty  of  air ;  and  I  used  to  think 
yit  were  less  liable  to  have  visits  from 
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the  light-fingered  fraternity,  until  one 
night  I  felt  my  trousers  being  pulled 
across  my  feet,  a  proceeding  I  promptly 
arrested  by  holding  them  tight  against 
the  partition,  and  my  protruding  head 
held  converse  with  the  colored  porter, 
who  visibly  blanched  as  he  stammered, 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  suh ;  made  a  mis- 
take." "  And  so  you  did,  you  shady 
piece  of  humanity;  you  thought  I  was 
asleep."  As  this  is  my  sole  experience 
of  an  attempted  larceny  on  board  a  train, 
and  as  it  occurred  in  an  upper,  I  must 
modify  my  impression  that  the  sleeper 
in  an  upper  is  less  liable  to  such  visita- 
tions than  his  inferior — until  1  hear  more 
from  the  inferior." 

"  More  difficult  to  get  in  and  out  ?" 
"  Well,  of  course  that  is  true;  butthe 
curse  of  this  age  is  its  avoidance  of 
physical  effort.  Every  man  in  the  coun- 
try will  do  an  hour's  thinking  to  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  he  may  avoid  ten 
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minutes'  manual  labor.  This  universal 
disposition  to  shirk  effort  has  so  weak- 
ened the  moral  fiber  of  the  community 
that  we  allow  all  sorts  of  wrong  and 
lawlessness  to  parade  in  open  day,  and 
decline  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  to 
prevent  the  shameless  show,  lest  for- 
sooth we  should  suffer  some  I  I  there- 
fore climb  into  an  upper,  and  swing 
myself  down,  in  some  small  defiance  of 
the  soft  embrace  of  a  wanton  age,  and 
do  something  towards  practicing  that 
hardness  which  is  essential  in  a  swimmer 
who  makes  any  headway  against  the 
popular  current.  And  I  always  ask  for 
'  upper  5 '  because  it  is  easier  for  every- 
body to  have  precise  directions.  Never 
leave  room  for  the  exercise  of  discretion ; 
if  you  do,  you  give  that  much  area  for 
the  play  of  all  sorts  of  wantonness ;  very 
few  people  are  fitted  to  be  trusted  with 
discretion.  '5,'  too,  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  car ;  you  ride  easier,  and  in  case 
of  accident  and  hold-ups  the  ends  of 
the  car  are  the  dangerous  places,  and 
*  5  '  is  furthest  away  from  both  ends." 

Moreover,  I  will  admit  I  have  still 
another  reason  for  selecting  the  number 
5.  In  Scriptural  symbolism,  to  which 
this  material  generation  persists  in  clos- 
ing its  purblind  eyes,  5  means  "  human 
imperfection  ;"  ten  fingers  is  the  full 
capability  of  the  man  who  works  "  with 
both  hands  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord  " — 
with  five  he  does  only  half  what  he 
might.  Now,  as  pride  is  the  vitality  of 
that  Self  which  is  a  man's  worst  enemy, 
humility  is  its  antidote.  St.  Augustine 
well  said  that  there  were  three  steps  to 
heaven — Humility,  Humility,  Humility; 
the  sense  of  imperfection  is  an  mcentive 
to  humility,  and  that  "  Upper  5  "  is  an 
abiding  reminder  of  human  imperfec- 
tion ;  upon  how  many  imperfect  humans 
does  the  safety  of  the  train  depend  1  So, 
as  I  lay  me  down  in  upper  5  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  my  welfare  is  in  the  hands 
of  "  Him  who  doeth  all  thing  well." 

If  things  are  normal,  all  unconscious, 
we  have  sped  south  to  Pueblo,  then 
turned  abruptly  west,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas,  hugging  the  turbulent, 
muddy  torrent  as  it  plunges  through  the 
Royal  Gorge.  Grim  rock  sentinels  two 
thousand  feet  high  guard  the  entrance 
'.   the   canon    down    which    the    river 


finds  its  way  to  the  plains.  These  cati- 
ons, rifts  in  the  flanks  of  the  mountains, 
are  all  alike,  varying  only  by  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  of  height.  Rock,  rock  inter- 
minable, endless  rock.  Never  was  there 
abetter-applied descriptive  adjective  than 
that  which  some  great  unknown  append- 
ed to  these  mountains ;  they  are  verily 
"  Rocky  Mountains."  Fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  sea,  little  moisture 
reaches  them  ;  no  caps  of  eternal  snow 
do  their  peaks  wear ;  no  g^een  glaciers 
crawl  down  their  mountain  valleys, 
bringing  verdure  and  coolness  to  the 
lowlands. 

At  5:15  we  debouch  upon  an  oval 
plateau  circled  by  splendid  mountains ; 
here  is  Salida ;  we  have  come  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles.  We  for  Gunni- 
son now  leave  the  broad  gauge  and  take 
the  narrow  gauge.  The  former  line,  turn- 
ing westward,  mounts  to  that  wonderful 
mining  camp,  Leadville,  which  lives  and 
thrives  at  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level ;  while  the  latter  makes  for  the 
Marshall  Pass,  and  so  over  the  range. 
As  our  Gunnison  train  does  not  leave 
until  6:45,  we  have  a  good  hour  in  which 
\o  breakfast ;  and  if  you  are  a  fisher  who 
is  bent  upon  economizing  both  time  and 
money,  save  from  your  breakfast  "a 
bite  of  lunch  " — you  will  need  it  later  on. 

Again  the  train  begins  to  mount,  per- 
forming engineering  wonders  as  it  zig- 
zags up  the  highest  bosom  of  the  range. 
Splendid  views  unfold  themselves  as 
spurs  are  rounded  and  panoramas  of  stal- 
wart peaks  march  across  the  field  of  view. 

The  most  picturesque  of  the  ranges 
bears  a  thrilling  name,  "  The  Sangre  de 
Christo."  It  trends  south  until  it  ter- 
minates abruptly  at  the  San  Luis  Valley 
in  a  mighty  and  almost  perpendicular 
escarpment.  In  the  middle  of  that  sheer 
precipice  of  crag  the  Indians  see  a  spot 
of  red ;  they  say  it  is  a  drop  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  whosoever  climbs  the 
face  of  the  rock  and,  at  risk  of  limbs 
or  life,  touches  the  reddened  spot,  is 
cleansed  of  sin.  Colorado  has  many 
memories  of  the  Spaniards,  but  none  of 
more  vital  interest  than  this  preachment 
of  man's  only  salvation  which  they  man- 
aged to  commit  to  this  spur  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills. 

The  summit  of  the  Pass  is  reached  at 
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8:20,  and  now  we  are  10,856  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  are  looking  down  upon  the 
Pacific  slope,  hence  the  waters  go  to  the 
great  ocean ;  those  that  we  have  left 
find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic. 

As  we  have  two  hours  to  Gunnison, 
this  is  the  time  to  get  ready  one's  flies. 
Call  the  porter,  and  he  will  put  up  a 
table,  on  which  you  may  rest  your  arms 
and  tie  your  leaders. 

I  have  no  mind  to  deal  with  any  other 
than  the  true  art  of  trout-catching — to 
take  him  with  the  fly.  To  fish  with 
bait — worms,  minnows,  helgramites,  and 
other  crawling  things — is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  reader,  not  to  say  the 
writer,  of  this  monologue. 

Something  of  the  penchant  which 
these  splendid  fish  have  for  flies  may 


be  accounted  for  by  a  fact  which  the 
experience  of  a  fish-hatchery  has  re- 
ported. 

Three  tanks  of  trout  were  diflferently 
fed ;  the  first  with  liver,  the  second  with 
grubs  and  "  sich-like  bait,"  the  third 
with  flies.  The  trout  in  the  second  tank 
grew  twice  as  fast  as  those  in  the  first, 
while  the  fly-fed  fish  increased  in  weight 
five  times  faster.  Nor  is  this  fact  at  all 
astonishing.  Think  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  energy  which  operates  a  fly; 
how  terse  and  strenuous  must  be  the 
material  of  his  make-up  ;  what  a  power- 
ful machine  to  propel  itself  scores  of 
times  its  own  length  in  a  minute  and 
lift  its  own  weight  with  an  ease  as 
though  it  were  imponderable ;  what 
extraordinary  vigor  of  life  to  vibrate  its 
wings  hundreds  of  times  in  a  second. 
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Compare  the  terse  condensatioo  of  the 
tKxly  of  a  fly  with  the  limpid  composi- 
tion of  a  grub.  How  the  one  cracks 
and  crushes  under  the  nip  of  the  finger, 
btJl  the  other  squashes  with  a  hopeless- 
nr%»  of  resistance  which  tells  of  a  flab- 
bin*;"!*  of  build  ;  "  nothing  to  him,"  as  it 
were.  It  is  no  wonder  that  flies  are  the 
t.Uoice  food  of  trout. 

Slill,  when  a  fish  has  reached  his 
ffTO'ivth  and  become  a  ten-pounder,  let 
II*  »ay,  we  can  well  understand  that  it 
\H-<Jfiues  his  inclination  to  lie  at  the 
lK>ltom  of  a  pool  and  leisurely  move  in 
^jin-Ht  of  something  to  eat  rather  than 
tx'-.n  himself  and  display  that  alacrity 
which  he  must  exercise  to  seize  a  fly 
which  has  touched  for  a  moment  the 
nurface  of  the  moving  current. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  fish 
iibove  four  pounds  are  taken  with  bait ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  if  the  fisher's 
ot>j<;ct  be  merely  to  catch  fish,  then  he 
will,  especially  if  the  water  be  riled, 
(KKxeed  in  his  desire  by  fishing  with 
minnows  or  other  bait,  rather  than  with 

'  Hy. 

They  had  a  fishing  club  in  one  of  the 

Middle  States  ;  the  keeper  and  factotum 
of  the  club  was  "  Old  Sammy."  Despite 
his  healthful  occupation,  age  grew  on 
him,  and,  unable  longer  to  "  watch  "  the 
river,  there  was  only  one  place  for  the 
lf,ne  old  man — the  County-house.  Here, 
as  the  end  was  surely  coming,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  was  asked  to  see  him. 
'I'o  meet  the  Great  Proprietor  with  a 
vast  accumulation  of  debt  is  an  ordeal 
that  every  wise  man  may  well  dread,  and 
seek  to  prepare  for.  The  man  with  the 
(iospel,  trying  to  induce  Sam  to  see  the 
prime  necessity  of  climbing  the  cliff  to 
touch  the  place  of  blood,  was  leading 
him  to  admit  his  bankrupt  condition, 
that  he  might  claim  mercy  of  Him  whose 
"  property  it  is  to  have  mercy  and  to 
forgive."  "  Sammy,  I  expect  you've 
done  many  things  you  wish  you  hadn't 
done  ;  haven't  you,  now  ?"  But  Sammy 
was  noncommittal.  "  Well,  now,"  pur- 
sued his  visitor,  "  if  you  had  your  life  to 
live  over  again,  wouldn't  you  do  differ- 
ently in  some  respects  ?"  "  Maybe  I 
would,"  was  the  cautious  rejoinder. 
"  Well,  now,  suppose  you  had  the  chance 
of  living  all  these  years  over  again,  in 


what  particular  would  you  do  different- 
ly ?"  After  a  minute's  silence,  the  old 
man,  true  to  the  ruling  spirit,  strong  even 
in  death,  replied :  "  Well,  if  I  had  my 
life  to  live  over  again,  I'd  fish  more  with 
bait  than  with  fly." 

In  spite  of  the  strong  food  furnished 
by  the  insect  world,  there  are  trout  that 
seem  to  be  insatiable.  One  hot  day, 
one  of  the  neophytes  of  our  party  so  far 
forgot  his  best  fishing  manners  as  to 
impale  a  live  grasshopper  upon  a  hook, 
and  allow  it  to  float  down  close  to  the 
bank.  Just  as  it  passed  a  stunted  bush 
it  was  seized  by  a  three-pound  trout. 
With  a  satisfaction  to  be  realized  only 
by  actual  experience,  the  boy  landed  his 
prize.  On  cleaning  the  fish,  we  opened 
his  stomach,  which  we  found  contained 
184  grasshoppers,  and  I  ventured  the 
verdict  of  the  group,  that  such  a  glutton 
deserved  his  fate  I 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  that 
these  pages  concern  themselves  alone 
with  the  highest  reach  of  the  fisher's 
art — fly-fishing. 

To  catch  fish  is  only  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  fishing.  Many  elements  don- 
spire  to  make  perfect  the  trout-fisher's 
outing. 

You  must  have  an  open  country;  to 
be  ever  surrounded  by  bushes  and  trees 
in  which  your  flies  are  always  catching 
is  so  vexatious  as  to  mar  your  pleasure. 
Then  the  surroundings  should  be  pictur- 
esque; this  magnificent  mountain  scen- 
ery affords  a  setting  to  the  day's  enjoy- 
ment which  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
Then  you  want  fine  weather  and  bracing 
air;  is  there  anywhere  on  earth  such  a 
climate  as  Colorado  enjoys?    The  drj' 
mountain  air — no  dews  fall  here — is  crisp 
and  exhilarating ;   you   feel   as   if   you 
breathed  champagne  and  lived  with   a 
zest  and  energy  nigh  unto  intoxication. 
In  the  Canadian  woods  the  hosts  of 
Beelzebub  come  on,  phalanx  after  phal- 
anx, and  bite  and  worry  out  of  you  the 
peace  and  gentleness  which  are  the  fish- 
er's chief  prerogatives,  until  all  pleasure 
goes.     If  the  mosquitoes  are  off  duty, 
which  is  seldom   indeed,  the  deer-flies 
are   persistent    with    their   penetrating 
bites ;  the  "  no-seeums,"  as  the  Indians 
well  name  a  veritable  and  withal  invisible 
pest,  fill  your  hair,  and  in  due  time  you 
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become  aware  of  it;  or  the  horse-flies 
afflict  you,  and  those  triangular,  sturdy 
fellows  who  deftly  find  every  hole  in 
your  mittens  and  probe  down  into  your 
very  constitution,  leaving  a  tickling  rem- 
iniscence of  their  adroitness  which  abides 
to  your  much  disturbance. 

Beelzebub  has  but  few  subjects  on  the 
Gunnison ;  during  June  and  July  certain 
marshy  places  yield  their  quota  of  mos- 
quitoes, but  you  need  not  fish  in  those 
parts;  and  when  the  first  of  August 
comes  there  is  usually  a  frost,  and  ail 
the  flies  disappear  as  if  some  Moses  had 
issued  a  general  command.  Flies  in 
more  senses  than  one  have  much  to  do 
with  a  fisherman's  enjoyment,  and  de- 
mand consideration.  And,  in  fine,  to  fill 
up  the  cup  of  satisfaction,  no  honest 
fisherman  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  his 
creature  comforts  must  be  provided  for. 
To  have  a  hotel  ready  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  where  the  table  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  where  your  fisher  wants  are 
understood  and  sympathetically  supplied, 
where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
splendid  water  and  an  as  abundant  sup- 
ply of  hot  water  always  approaching  the 
boil — these  things  are  not  to  be  despised ; 
they  fill  the  fisher's  cup  of  satisfaction, 
and,  full  of  gratitude,  he  lifts  the  bumper 
and  gives  thanks. 

Here  we  are  at  the  side  of  the  stream ; 
let  us  sit  in  this  bed  of  wild  mint  and 
discourse  of  trout. 

Four  sorts  people  the  Gunnison. 
"  The  natives,"  who  were  here  "  in  the 
beginning,"  have  only  black  spots ;  and, 
like  the  red  man,  they  are  disappearing 
before  newer  and  more  voracious  life. 
"  The  Loch  Leven  trout "  have  a  few 
representatives  left ;  their  forebears 
were  imported  some  years  ago  by  an 
enthusiastic  Scotchman;  they  have  red 
as  well  as  black  spots.  "  The  Eastern 
trout "  has  a  finer  skin  than  the  others ; 
his  sj)ots  are  yellow  and  pink;  what 
black  he  has,  has  run  into  lines  which 
fringe  his  spots  and  form  convolutions 
on  his  back.  But  "  the  Rainbow  "  is  the 
prince  of  these  mountain  waters.  He 
owes  his  picturesque  name  to  a  veritable 
glint  of  iridescence  which  his  Inventor 
dashed  upmn  his  sides  ;  all  his  s]x>ts  are 
black.     He  lives  and  thrives  in  the  rush 


of  the  torrent,  and  is  therefore  a  strong 
and  violent  fish;  he  is  a  cannibal,  of 
course,  and  often  attains  the  dignity  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds.  These  are  the 
occupants  of  the  river. 

The  feeding  of  the  fish  is  to  them  a 
matter  of  supreme  moment,  and  there- 
fore of  no  secondary  interest  to  the 
fisher,  who  must  be  en  rapport  with  his 
quarry  continuously. 

Their  movements  must  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  their  food.  Some  days 
not  a  fish  will  rise.  By  dint  of  much 
perseverance  a  few  may  be  taken,  and, 
if  their  stomachs  be  examined,  the  secret 
of  their  absence  from  the  surface  may 
generally  be  disclosed.  Sometimes  they 
are  distended  with  green  moss,  Or  even 
with  grains  of  sand.  Now,  trout  do  not 
live  on  either  moss  or  gravel ;  they  are 
feeding  on  the  eggs,  or  just -hatched 
larvae,  of  flies  which  were  attached  to 
the  filaments  of  the  moss  or  the  surface 
of  the  bits  of  sand.  Sometimes  the  black 
helgramites,  the  larvae  of  the  "  willow- 
fly" — or,  as  he  is  sometimes  termed,  the 
"  trout-fly  " — are  their  favorite  food.  It 
is  on  these  black,  shrimp-like  creatures 
that  the  Gunnison  trout  live  during  the 
winter,  and  it  is  because  this  part  of  the 
world  is  so  favorable  for  their  production 
that  the  trout  are  so  numerous  and  so 
well  fed.  The  helgramite  lives  under 
the  stones,  knowing  well  the  danger 
he  runs  by  gadding  about;  you  sel- 
dom see  him  unless  you  kick  over  a 
number  of  stones  or  leave  an  old  gunny- 
sack  in  the  water  all  night,  and  next 
morning  you  will  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunity you  want  to  study  the  antics  of 
the  helgramite. 

There  are  callow  fishers  who  practice 
this  experience  and  bait  their  hooks  with 
the  refugees ;  but  with  such  we  are  not 
on  speaking  terms  I 

The  temperature  of  the  water  has 
doubtless  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fish.  Trout  must  have  a  cool 
habitat.  When  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  Tomichi  become  warm  in  the  valley, 
not  a  trout  is  to  be  seen ;  they  have 
all  gone  up-stream,  to  find  cooler  resi- 
dence. Sometimes,  as  winter  draws  on, 
the  water  becomes  too  cold;  then  the 
trout  leave  the  ripples  and  congregate 
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in  the  deep  pools.     Here  the  water  is 
less  frigid  and  here  they  winter. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  in  this  extraordinary  world  that 
water  should  be  the  sole  exception  to 
the  otherwise  universal  law  that  all  cool- 
ing bodies  contract  and  therefore  in- 
crease in  density.     Water  obeys  the  law 


Water  contracts  as  its  temperature 
falls,  and  therefore  becomes  heavier  and 
sinks  until  it  reaches  39°.  At  this  tem- 
perature water  is  the  heaviest ;  this  is 
the  point  of  its  maximum  density ;  from 
this  point  it  begins  to  expand.  There- 
fore in  winter,  although  the  surface  may 
be  freezing,  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  the 
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just  as  long  as  it  is  safe,  and  then,  mir- 
abile  dictu,  disowns  the  mandate  of  the 
popular  god  Evolution,  laughs  at  any 
mechanical  theory  of  creation,  and  de- 
clares to  the  wayfaring  man  that  "  by 
Him  all  things  consist " — by  Him,  a  su- 
preme Intelligence,  after  whose  stupen- 
dous mind  our  minds  are  in  their  meas- 
ure fashioned. 


water  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is  six  or 
seven  degrees  warmer. 

Suppose  that  water,  like  everything 
else,  had  gone  on  contracting  as  it  cooled, 
until  it  reached  the  freezing  point ;  the 
heaviest  water  would  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  place,  and  there  become  ice. 
Although  it  is  true  that  eight  pints  of 
water   become   nine   pints  of   ice,  and 
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therefore  iceberg  float,  showing  above 
the  surface  an  eighth  of  their  bulk,  still, 
bad  the  water  when  at  the  bottom  turned 
into  ice,  the  stones  would  have  locked 
it  in  their  interstices  and  held  it  there, 
and  before  the  winter  was  over  the  whole 
pool  would  become  solid  ice  and  all  the 
poor  fish  would  be  entombed  in  clear, 
beautiful  crystal ;  and  fishing  in  the  Gun- 
nison would  be  at  an  end  I 

The  contemplative  fisher  "sees  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in 
the  deep,"  for  "  the  works  of  the  Lord 
are  great ;  sought  out  of  all  them  that 
have  pleasure  therein." 

It  is  in  directions  such  as  these  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  solution  of  that 
most  pterplexing  of  all  fishing  problems; 
why  is  it  that  suddenly,  all  along  ten 
miles  of  the  stream,  the  fish  will  b^n 
to  rise,  as  if  some  dinner-bell  had  rung 
and  some  Neptune  had  summoned  the 
finny  tribe  to  feast,  and  then,  as  sud- 
denly, it  may  be  in  half  an  hour,  they 
cease  and  take  an  imperturbable  siesta  ? 

The  answer  must  be  that  the  moment 
of  their  activity  marked  the  sudden 
arrival  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  of  a 
generation  of  flies. 

It  is  far  beyond  the  ken  of  any  man 
even  to  conceive  the  subtle  mechanism 
which  causes  upon  the  same  day,  over  a 
wide  area  of  country,  the  same  flowers 
to  open.  It  is  not  an  effect  of  temper- 
ature, for  they  come  in  generations. 
If  it  were  temperature,  all  the  floral 
beauties  would  "  come  out "  at  once ;  each 
class  must  have  its  own  delicate  mechan- 
ism, which  is  so  adjusted  as  to  spread 
the  petals  all  exactly  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  evidently  so  in  the  world  of  insect 
life.  Ho  AT  suddenly  will  a  cloud  of 
gnats  appear,  or  as  suddenly  a  swarm 
of  mosquitoes  1  It  is  perfectly  within 
comprehension  that  the  eggs  laid  by 
yesterday's  generation  hatch  at  a  certain 
moment.  Because  the  life  and  times  of 
an  insect  are  bounded  by  one  circle  of 
the  sun,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
with  them,  any  more  than  with  us, 
animals  of  longer  life,  their  "  times  and 
seasons  "  are  not  of  measured  certaint)'. 
Seconds  to  them  are  as  effective  as  are 
days  and  weeks  with  us ;  with  them 
'  there  is  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time 


to  die,"  as  with  us ;  and  this  "  time  to 
be  bom,"  when  it  occurs  at  an  oppor- 
tune hour  of  the  day,  issues  into  life  a 
whole  generation  of  insects  which  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  tempt 
the  trout,  which  all  b^in  to  rise  to  the 
advantage.  This  must  be  the  raison 
(Titre  of  the  phenomenon ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  fish  roust  be  regulated  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  their  food. 

And  now  I  would  discharge  my  con- 
science. How  often  does  the  gentle 
amateur,  excited  by  the  wriggling  of  the 
new-caught  fish,  cry  horror  at  the  cruelty 
of  such  sport  1 

We  are  all  apt  to  argue  from  our  own 
point  of  view.  The  sharp  barbed  hook, 
extricated  with  no  little  force  from  the 
mouth  of  the  fish,  suggests  the  desperate 
pain  the  same  operation  would  cause  to 
us.  It  is  to  allay,  or  at  least  to  modify, 
this  sentiment  that  I  venture  thus : 

As  fundamental  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, and  in  some  senses  akin  to  it,  is 
the  law  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  The 
French  philosopher  was  not  far  afield 
when  he  said  that  the  natural  history  of 
this  world  could  be  summed  up  in  con- 
jugating two  tenses  of  the  verb  "to  eat:" 

Teat, 

Thou  eatest. 
He  eats. 
We  eat. 
You  eat. 
They  eat. 

I  am  eaten. 
Thou  art  eaten. 
He  is  eaten, 
We  are  eaten, 
You  are  eaten, 
They  are  eaten. 

Death  in  the  animal  world  is  essential 
to  life  ;  the  living  generation  exists  upon 
the  bodies  of  its  predecessors.  The 
graminivorous  consume  living  plants, 
the  carnivorous  eat  living  creatures. 

That  nature  is  "  red  in  tooth  and 
claw"  is  not  the  dire  result  of  that 
anarchy  which  found  its  way  into  the 
human  race,  which  we  call  sin,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  law  makes  itself 
known,  by  the  teeth  of  fossils,  through- 
out all  the  vast  stretches  of  geological 
time,  long  before  the  arrival  of  man 
up)on  the  scene.  The  law  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  that  one  lives  for  the  other's 
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good,  and  one  dies  for  the  other's  life, 
is  a  law  fundamental  to  the  order  of  our 
creation. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  ask.  Why  is  it 
necessary  for  death  to  be  an  ingredient 
of  life  ?  Why  should  toil  and  pres- 
sure and  pain  and  suffering  be  the  con- 
stant accompaniments  of  earthly  exist- 
ence ?  Why  should  the  innocent  suffer 
for  the  guilQr,  and  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
be  visited  upon  the  children  ?  We  must 
wait  until  we  have  a  wider  survey  of  the 
kingdom  of  life  before  we  can  even  guess 
at  the  solution.  That  there  is  a  solu- 
tion no  sane  man  for  a  moment  doubts. 
There  must  be  some  dire  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  the  law,  and  yet  it 
would  be  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
goodness  of  God  if  there  were  no  pallia- 
tions to  blunt  the  edge  of  its  apparently 
cruel  working.  "  There  hath  no  tempta- 
tion taken  you,"  wrote  Paul,  "  but  such 
as  man  can  bear :  but  God  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able;  but  will  with 
the  temptation  make  also  the  way  of 
escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  endure 
it." 

Where  is  "the  way  of  escape"  for 
the  kindly  fisher  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty  ? — and  for  the  fish  ? 

It  is  evident  that  a  comptensation  is 
decreed  to  the  victims  of  this  law  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  feel  pain  during  the  process  of 
necessary  death. 

Look  how  quietly  the  mouse  hangs  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cat ;  you  may  say  it  is 
hypnotized  by  fear,  but  it  makes  no 
struggle  and  it  is  clearly  in  neither  dis- 
comfort nor  pain. 

The  hypnotist  will  tell  you,  and  dem- 
onstrate his  assertion  by  examples,  that 
it  is  not  the  body  that  feels,  but  the 
mind ;  and  if  it  be  possible  so  to  divert 
the  mind  that  it  is  elsewhere  engaged 
than  thinking  of  the  injury  the  body  is 
suffering,  the  patient  will  not  be  con- 
scious of  pain. 

Soldiers  in  the  terrific  excitement  of 
battle  often  receive  flesh  wounds  of 
which  they  are  unconscious  until  the 
battle  is  over.  Pins  may  be  thrust  into 
the  body  of  a  hypnotized  subject,  or 
even  surgical  operations  performed,  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  pain. 


Instances  by  the  dozen  are  on  record 
of  men  being  seized  by  beasts  of  prey 
and  not  being  sensibly  affected. 

Here  is  an  incident  within  my  own 
knowledge : 

When  a  tiger  grows  old  and  is  no 
longer  equal  to  getting  his  living  in  the 
jungle,  he  prowls  about  a  village,  pick- 
ing up  a  cow  or  a  man  or  a  child  with- 
out much  effort.  The  villagers  become 
terrorized  by  the  "  man-eater,"  as  he 
then  is  called,  and  if  they  can  they  send 
to  the  nearest  post  of  a  British  regiment 
and  implore  one  of  the  officers  to  come 
and  rid  them  of  their  enemy. 

I  knew  a  Major  Shepherd  who  under- 
took this  act  of  mercy.  The  tiger  had 
killed  a  cow  the  night  before  his  arrival 
at  the  village,  and,  as  is  their  way,  the 
villagers  extem|x>rized  a  platform  in  a 
tree,  within  sight  of  the  uneaten  half  of 
the  cow,  on  which  the  tiger  proposed  to 
have  his  next  night's  meal. 

The  tiger  duly  appeared ;  the  Major 
fired ;  evidently  badly  wounded,  the 
beast  sprang  sideways  behind  some 
rocks,  and  there  was  silence  for  so  long 
a  time  that  the  Major  descended  from 
his  perch  and  went  to  the  rocks  to  look 
for  the  dead  tiger.  He  was  there,  but 
not  dead.  He  sprang  upon  his  assail- 
ant, knocked  him  down,  seized  him  by 
his  shoulder,  breaking  all  the  bones  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  walked  off  with 
him.  After  a  few  yards,  not  having  his 
adversary  well  balanced,  he  dropped 
him  and  took  a  hold  nearer  the  middle 
of  his  body,  and  again  made  off  towards 
the  jungle.  But  it  was  the  last  effort  of 
his  life,  and,  after  carrying  my  friend 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  tiger 
dropped  dead. 

The  Major's  arm,  of  course,  was  use- 
less. He  came  to  London  to  have  the 
bones  rebroken  and  reset.  He  dined 
with  me  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  I 
then  gathered  the  important  piece  of  in- 
formation that  from  the  moment  the  tiger 
seized  him  he  not  only  felt  no  pain,  but 
his  mind  was  so  free  from  fear  that  the 
only  thought  he  had  was  the  curious 
and  almost  trivial  one,  "  I  wondered  at 
which  end  he  would  begin  to  eat  me." 

Livingstone  records  a  similar  experi- 
ence with  a  lion. 

The  strugglings  of  the  fish  in  your 
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landing-net  are  the  natural  floppings  of 
a  fish  out  of  water,  but  they  need  not 
indicate  pain ;  at  most  they  describe 
discomfort,  and  it  is  not  at  all  beyond 
the  range  of  probability  that  they  may 
even  emulate  those  wrigglings  with 
which  the  human  boy  is  wont  to  express 
his  intense  pleasure. 

At  this  the  reader  laughs  outright. 
But  we  may  venture  from  analogy  to 
suppose  the  fish  in  air  has  something  of 
the  same  sensation  as  the  man  in  water. 
On  all  hands  it  is  allowed  that  drowning 
is  a  pleasant  death,  and  there  are  instances 
on  record  when  the  saved  resented  being 
brought  back  again  to  this  sorry  life 
and  deprived  of  the  charming  sensation 
they  were  experiencing. 

That  fish  do  not  feel  the  hook  in  our 
sense  of  feeling  may  well  be  deduced 
from  numerous  observations. 

Fishing  in  Goose  Creek  one  day,  I 
saw  a  half-pound  trout  on  the  further 
side  of  the  stream  earning  his  breakfast. 
I  cast  above  him,  and  as  my  fly  floated 
towards  him  he  rose  and  I  struck  too 
strongly  ;  my  slight  leader  parted  near 
the  line.  All  unconcerned,  he  went  back 
to  his  station  and  proceeded  with  his 
breakfast.  I  sat  behind  a  bush  watch- 
ing him  and  wondering  if  he  were  going 
to  take  the  flies  I  was  preparing,  and  if 
so  whether  I  could  recover  that  which  he 
had  in  his  mouth,  which  I  could  see  glint- 
ing far  down  the  stream  in  his  wake.  In 
due  time  I  was  ready  again ;  again  I 
cast  above  him  ;  and  again  he  took  my 
"  coachman  " — but  here  the  parallel 
ended ;  the  gut  did  not  break,  and  I 
landed  him  and  recovered  my  too  fragile 
leader. 

In  final  and  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  presence  of  a  hook  in  a  fish's  mouth, 
though  it  may  be  an  uncomfortable  and 
unusual  sensation,  has  nothing  of  pain 
about  it,  let  me  cite  the  experiences  of  an 
Irish  squire  who  noted  the  happenings 
of  a  sportsman's  life  in  a  volume  I  read 
in  the  private  car  of  an  Eastern  railway 


magnate  as  we  were  crossing  these  very 
mountains. 

A  bishop  was  about  to  visit  the  man- 
sion, so  the  master  took  his  rod  to  find 
some  fish  for  his  lordship's  dinner.  At 
the  mouth  of  a  stream  which  entered  the 
lake  he  saw  a  pike  waiting  for  what  the 
gods  might  send  him.  A  frog  which 
concealed  a  hook  came  down  the  stream  ; 
the  pike  gulped  down  the  frog  and 
the  hook.  The  natural  consequence 
followed;  might  was  right,  and  the  pike 
found  himself  forcibly  dragged  from  his 
home  and  landed  on  the  bank,  where  he 
gnashed  with  his  teeth  at  his  hapless 
fate.  But  the  squire  had  the  day  be- 
fore him,  and  as  he  was  certain  that  the 
bishop  would  have  fish  enough  and  to 
spare,  he  unhooked  the  pike  and  threw 
him  back.  As  if  nothing  had  happened, 
the  fish  betook  himself  again  to  his 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and 
waited  events.  Presently  a  frog,  again 
concealing  a  hook,  came  down  his  way  ; 
he  seized  the  frog,  the  squire  seized  him, 
landed  him  as  before  ;  and  threw  him 
back.  This  proceeding  was  repeated 
four  times.  At  the  fourth  landing  the 
squire  felt  that  a  fish  who  was  so  per- 
sistently and  laudably  determined  to  go 
into  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  so  he  put  the  pike  in  his 
basket  and  presented  him. 

Now,  for  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  it  is  beyond  belief  that  if  that 
pike's  mouth  had  been  sore  by  the  fre- 
quent extraction  of  a  big  hook,  he  would 
never  have  behaved  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  His  sangfroid  declares  un- 
equivocally that  he  was  in  no  sense  hun. 

So  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the 
floppings  and  wrigglings  and  twistings 
of  the  trout,  as  you  are  loosening  from 
his  lip  your  small  No.  10,  indicate  that 
he  is  in  mortal  pain ;  it  may  be — and 
probably  is — that  you  are  the  cause  to 
him  of  actual  delight,  the  creator  of  two- 
fold pleasure — some  to  him  and  sollie  to 
yourself. 
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The  Great   Horned   Owl 

By  J.  M.   Gleeson 

With  Drawings  by  the  Author 


'  HAT  is  the  matter  with  your 
friend  the  owl  ?"  asked  the 
man  of  his  companion  in  the 
bow  of  the  birch  canoe ;  "  he  seems  to 
be  in  trouble." 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  lady,  "  I  do  believe 
he  is  drowning!  Let  us  hurry  over  and 
see." 

"  I  see  what  is  the  matter,"  answered 
the  man,  laughing,  as  he  swung  the 
canoe  around,  and  they  glided  over  to 


where  there  was  a  great  commotion  in 
the  water ;  "  he  has  tackled  more  than  he 
bargained  for  this  time,  and  is  hooked 
on  to  a  gull." 

There  was  little  fight  left  in  the  owl 
as  the  man  reached  over,  and,  seizing 
him  under  one  wing,  dragged  him  and, 
with  him,  a  dead  gray  gull  into  the 
canoe. 

They  saw,  as  they  examined  them, 
how  neatly  the  owl  pves  the  coup  de 
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grace  to  his  victims — one  chopping  blow 
of  the  great  hooked  bill  through  the 
skull,  then  the  top  of  the  head  is  torn 
oflf,  and  the  feast  is  ready.  But  this 
time  the  quarry  was  heavy,  and 'pulled 
him  into  the  water,  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  extricate  his  thin,  curved, 
steel-like-  talons,  his  dry  plumage  was 
soon  water-soaked,  and  he  would  have 
met  an  inglorious  fate  had  not  the  camp- 
ers arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to  effect 
his  rescue. 

"  I  should  like  a  picture  of  him  just 
as  he  is  now,"  said  the  lady.  The  man 
laughed,  and  said  it  seemed  rather  a 
low-down  trick  to  perpetuate  him  shorn 
of  all  his  glory ;  but  he  ran  the  canoe 
over  to  a  strip  of  sandy  beach,  and, 
having  detached  the  gull,  the  lady  held 
up  the  half-drowned  owl,  and  the  man 
squared  things  by  taking  them  both. 

They  were  obliged  to  be  quick  about 
it,  for  the  owl  began  to  show  signs  of 
returning  strength  and  courage,  and 
those  fierce  claws  and  the  powerful  beak 
are  not  designed  as  a  lady's  plaything. 
They  tied  him  up  in  a  sweater  and 
paddled  across  the  lake  to  their  camp, 
where  they  warmed  and  dried  him  by 
the  fire  and  offered  him  food,  which  he 
fiercely  scorned.  As  soon  as  he  was 
revived  -the  man  got  out  his  paint-box, 
and  was  soon  busily  engaged  painting 
his  portrait,  while  the  lady  was  occupied 
with  her  own  affairs  about  the  camp. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  and  a  snap, 
and  off  soared  the  owl  through  the  trees, 
trailing  behind  him  a  long  string  by 
which  he  had  been  fastened.  The  camp- 
ers laughed,  for  they  had  no  desire  to 
keep  him  prisoner,  much  preferring  to 
watch  him  attending  to  his  hunting,  and, 
above  all,  to  hear  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  his  great  hoot-toot-toot-oo. 

They  liad  iirst  made  his  acquaintance 
in  the  early  spring,  immediately  after 
their  arrival  in  the  woods,  and  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  Game  was  scarce  at  the 
time,  and  the  larder  very  low,  though 
the  man  luinted  industriously.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  out  some  hours, 
creeping  along  the  shore  or  going  back 
into  the  bush  in  the  hope  of  putting  up 
a  grouse  or  hare.  On  coming  back 
quietly  to  the  water's  edge  he  spied  a 
solitary  duck  dining  busily  among  the 


reeds.  It  was  beyond  the  range  of  the 
shotgun  he  carried,  but  be  was  anxious 
to  get  it,  so  he  stripped,  and,  sheltered 
by  a  fallen  tree  that  projected  into  the 
lake,  he  lowered  himself  softly  into  the 
cold  water,  and,  stooping  until  only  bis 
head  and  gun  were  visible,  he  made  his 
way  stealthily  towards  the  duck.  It 
was  a  cold  stalk,  and  when  at  last  the 
bird  took  alarm  and  rose,  he  let  go  both 
barrels  and  dropped  it.  He  sprang 
forward  to  pick  it  up,  when  a  dark  figure 
fell  noiselessly  out  of  the  sky,  swooped 
up  the  duck,  and  flew  rapidly  away, 
leaving  the  shivering  and  chagrined 
hunter  to  splash  angrily  back  to  land. 
Having  donned  his  garments,  his  humor 
changed,  and  he  laughed,  saying,  "  Oh, 
well,  it's  all  right  We  were  both  hunting, 
and  the  owl  won,  and  the  incident  was 
well  worth  the  price." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  man  a  few  days 
after  the  duck  incident,  "that  my  rob- 
ber must  have  a  nest  by  that  tall  red 
pine  we  can  see  from  the  water.  While 
sketching  to-day  I  heard  the  crows  mak- 
ing a  tremendous  row  over  there,  and 
presently  I  saw  them  mobbing  the  old 
fellow;  we  shall  try  to-morrow  to  find  it" 

"  And  that  reminds  me,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  several  times  at  night,  when  I 
chanced  to  be  awake,  I  have  heard  the 
crows  making  queer,  alarmed  cries,  quite 
unlike  their  usual  cawing.  I  wondered 
if  the  owl  had  not  disturbed  them." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  answered  the  man, 
"  that  he  may  do  so.  Being  able  to  see 
so  much  better  than  they,  he  has  them 
at  a  disadvantage  and  could  easily  pick 
one  off  his  perch." 

So  the  next  morning  they  went  "a 
bird's-nesting,"  as  they  laughingly  said. 

It  was  not  pleasant  going  into  the 
bush  those  days ;  for  the  teeming  insect 
life  filled  the  dark  shadows,  making  life 
unhappy  for  everything  that  moved. 
They  had  their  faces  and  hands  thickly 
anointed  with  a  rich  brown  varnish  that 
somewhat  protected  them  and  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  Indians. 

They  made  their  way  laboriously 
through  the  thick  undergrowth,  climb- 
ing over  and  under  the  numerous  wind- 
falls, slipping  on  the  treacherous  skin- 
moss  or  sinking  to  their  knees  in  the 
soggy  earth. 
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"  Look  at  that  beautiful  tree,"  said 
the  lady,  pointing  to  a  splendid  yellow 
birch  that  was  richly  bedecked  with  long, 
curling,  amber-colored  ribbons  of  loose 
bark.  The  man  looked  up  and  said 
quickly,  "  Yes,  and  there  is  our  robber's 
nest."  And  so  it  was.  They  had  stum- 
bled upon  the  object  of  their  search. 
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THE  GREAT   HOKNEU  OWL's  NEST 

About  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  was 
a  great  dark  mass  of  dried  sticks  which 
they  knew  was  the  nest  they  were  seek- 
ing; and  as  they  looked  up  at  it  a  great 
square  head,  surmounted  by  two  horn- 
like, feathery  tufts,  peered  over  the 
edge  and  gazed  solemnly  down  at  them. 
After  a  few  moments'  staring  it  opened 
its  mouth  and  hissed  at  them,  and  ended 


by  clattering  its  bill  savagely,  opening 
and  closing  its  eyes  rapidly  at  the  same 
time.  "  Now  he  is  mad,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  it's  my  turn  now,"  and  started  at  once 
to  climb  the  tree.  The  owl  hissed  and 
clattered  at  him,  ruffling  his  feathers 
until  he  was  twice  his  natural  size  ;  but 
as  the  man  swung  himself  up  on  the 
limb  that  supported  the  nest, 
he  flew  away. 

"  Whew  1  how  it  smells  I" 
said  the  man,  as  he  looked 
over  the  edge  of  the  nest 
"  Two  young  ones,"  he  cried, 
"  large  enough  to  leave  the 
nest ;  ugly  little  beggars,  all 
head  and  eyes.  My  1  one  of 
them  is  savage ;  look  I"  he 
held  it  up  for  his  companion 
to  see. 

'•  What  is  the  nest  like  ?" 
she  asked;  he  examined  it 
carefully. 

"The  sticks  are  well 
woven  together,  though  they 
look  loose,  and  the  nest  is 
,well  constructed.  There  is 
some  coarse  grass  inside, 
yes,  and  some  feathers — 
crows'  feathers.  You  were 
right,  they  do  kill  the  crows, 
for  here  is  the  head  of  one, 
also  a  piece  of  fish.  This 
little  chap  wants  to  eat  me; 
the  other  takes  no  notice,  so 
I  think  he  will  make  a  good 
pet.  I  shall  take  him  home." 
So  he  took  of!  his  sweater, 
put  the  little  fellow  into  it, 
slung  it  over  his  back,  and 
climbed  down ;  he  then  made 
a  careful  drawing  of  the  nest 
and  tree,  after  which,  well 
satisfied  with  the  hunt,  they 
returned  to  camp,  where  they 
built  a  pen  for  the  young 
owl. 

They  had  no  end  of  fun  with  him. 
He  soon  learned  to  sit  on  his  perch  and 
take  meat  from  their  hands.  When 
teased,  he  was  the  most  absurd  thing 
imaginable.  Sometimes,  as  he  sat  on 
his  perch,  they  held  a  piece  of  meat 
just  beyond  his  reach.  He  would 
stretch  his  neck  and  lean  over  until  he 
lost  his  balance,  tumbling  off,  when  he 
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would  hop  to  the  farthest  corner  of  his 
pen  and  stand  with  his  back  turned, 
exactly  like  a  sulky  child. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  paint  him  ?"  the 
lady  frequently  said ;  but  the  man  was 
very  busy  just  then  and  always  answered, 
"  To-morrow,  perhaps,"  or  "  He  will  be 
more  interesting  in  a  little  while  ;"  and 
one  morning,  when  they  went  to  feed 
him,  the  pen  was  empty,  and  a  hole 
under  the  wall  showed  where  he  had 
been  carried  oS;  and  the  lady  looked 
"  I  told  you  so,"  but  said  nothing,  for 
in  the  woods  one  becomes  silent  and 
very  patient 

After  that  they  saw  the  old  owl,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  one,  but  they  kept 
well  out  of  reach.  The  young  one  was 
probably  being  educated  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  but  of  course  the  campers 
could  not  know  about  that,  for  their 
experience  had  been  that  the  wild  crea- 
tures do  nothing  unusual  in  the  presence 
of  man.  And  they  are  always  aware  of 
his  presence,  for  man,  Indian  or  white, 
cannot  move  silently  through  the  bush. 

When  spring  turned  into  summer,  they 
saw  the  old  fellow — or  old  lady,  they 
never  knew  which — once  more  pursuing 
its  solitary  ways. 

He  began  his  hunting  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  emerging  from  the  depths 
of  the  woods  as  silently  as  his  shadow 
and  sailing  rapidly  over  the  lake.    Some- 


times he  rose  high  in  the  air,  circling 
rapidly  about  His  flight  was  as  strong 
and  free  as  that  of  the  eagle,  and  a 
slight  inclination  of  wing  or  tail  sufficed 
to  change  his  course  completely.  Some- 
times he  swooped  down  to  meet  his 
dark  reflection  in  the  water.  •  Nothing 
escaped  his  observation,  and  he  found 
food  everywhere.  He  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  lonely 
camp  and  its  occupants  paddling  about 
in  their  little  canoe.  Occasionally  he 
visited  the  camp  at  night,  after  the  Are 
had  burned  down  and  the  tent  flaps 
were  closed.  At  first  it  was  good  hunt- 
ing there,  and  he  generally  found  a 
bunch  of  partridges  or  a  brace  of  ducks 
hanging  from  a  tree  beside  the  tent. 
Sometimes,  as  the  campers  lay  on  their 
balsam  bed  looking  at  the  checkered 
pattern  of  reflected  leaves  on  the  canvas 
roof  of  the  tent,  they  saw  a  g^eat  soft 
shadow  pass  silently  overhead,  and  they 
knew  the  owl  was  around.  They  never 
ceased  to  wonder  at  his  marvelous  con- 
struction. When  they  had  him  a  pris- 
oner, they  had  examined  his  wings  with 
the  greatest  curiosity.  The  broad  feath- 
ers were  like  the  richest  velvet,  and  in 
them  they  found  a  fine  white  sachet-like 
powder  that  made  them  still  more  noise- 
less. The  feathers  at  the  junction  of 
the  wings  and  tail  and  covering  the 
strong  legs  to  the  base  of  the  talons 
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were  soft  as  down.  A  moose  or  deer, 
with  broad,  spreading,  horny  antlers, 
can  move  quietly  through  the  woods; 
that  is  the  result  of  skill  in  woodcraft ; 
but  the  owl  was  created  to  move  as 
silently  as  his  own  shadow. 

Once  in  the  evening  the  campers  were 
watching  a  soft-coated  little  gray  wood- 
mouse  nosing  about  among  some  loose 
stones  on  the  beach.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  those  tiny  pink,  flower-like  feet 
made  any  noise  whatever  ?  or  did  the 
lamp-like  eyes  of  the  owl  search  out  that 
little  form  similar  in  color  to  the  stones 
that  surrounded  it?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
quicker  than  a  shooting  star  down  flashed 
the  noiseless  destroyer.  The  mouse  had 
just  time  to  utter  one  shrill  squeak  of 
terror  and  bounded  into  the  outstretched 
talons  and  was  borne  quickly  away. 

Another  time  they  were  having  much 
amusement  watching  a  foraging  red 
squirrel.  It  is  the  general  impression 
that  this  lively  little  chap  retires  with 
the  sun,  but  he  does  not  always  do  so. 
One  little  fellow  waited  every  night  until 
all  was  still  in  the  tent,  when  he  climbed 
on  the  roof  and  ran  mad  races  up  and 
down  the  sloping  sides,  his  little  feet 
pattering  and  scratching  on  the  tight 
canvas.  On  this  occasion  night  had 
closed  in,  but  the  full  moon  made  the 
sandy  beach  almost  as  bright  as  day. 
The  squirrel  had  found  a  discarded 
cream  can,  and  as  he  was  examining  it 
another  one  appeared.  They  are  very 
selfish  little  creatures,  and  they  at  once 
entered  into  noisy  dispute  over  its  pos- 
session. Finally  the  first  one  drove  the 
other  away,  and  then,  without  wasting 
any  more  time,  he  boldly  plunged  his 


head  and  the  greater  part  pi  his  body 
into  the  can.  For  a  few  moments  he 
enjoyed  in  peace  the  yellow  sticky  sub- 
stance on  the  bottom,  only  his  quivering 
plume-like  tail  and  stout  little  haunches 
being  visible,  when  the  other  one,  return- 
ing, smote  him  treacherously  from  behind. 
The  can  yielded  to  his  onslaught  and 
rolled  down  an  embankment  on  to  the 
beach,  whirling  its  surprised  occupant 
along  with  it  When  he  emerged,  furi- 
ous and  sticky,  he  gave  instant  battle, 
and  they  rolled  over  and  over,  an  indis- 
tinguishable little  bunch  of  red  and  white 
fur  and  flying  debris.  Suddenly,  quicker 
than  words  can  tell  it,  without  the  faint- 
est warning,  a  black  shadow  fell  like  an 
avalanche  upon  them.  With  terrified 
shrieks  they  sped  like  flashes  of  light  to 
escape  the  rushing  doom.  One  of  them 
gained  a  fissure  in  a  neighboring  stump, 
but  long  before  he  was  out  of  sight  the 
other  one  had  been  snapped  up  and 
borne  swiftly  and  silently  away  through 
the  dark  trees. 

And  after  a  while,  when  the  fire  bad 
burned  down,  the  man  turned  the  canoe 
over  on  the  beach.  His  wife  lighted  a 
candle  in  the  tent,  which  made  it  glow 
like  an  immense  firefly  against  the 
black  background  of  trees.  The  moon 
threw  a  path  of  silver  across  the  polished 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  a  great  hush  en- 
veloped the  wilderness.  The  low  voices 
of  the  campers  had  ceased,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  to  settle  itself  to  sleep, 
when  out  of  the  dark  depths  of  the  night 
came  the  solemn,  weird,  trumpeting  hoot- 
toot-too-oo ;  and  that  night  no  little 
squirrel  scampered  merrily  over  the 
quiet  tent. 
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ZIP-ZEEEl  a  bending  rod,  the 
hissing  of  the  line,  a  suppressed 
shout,  and  the  sport  is  on  ;  a 
thirty-odd  pound  yellowtail  at  one  end, 
a  fair  angler  at  the  other,  two  hundred 
feet  of  line  whisked  from  the  groaning 
reel;  rushes  up  and  down,  a  flash  of 
silver  against  the  green,  zeee-zeeel 
"  Stand  back  ;  keep  that  boat  off ;  look 
out  1"  and  the  splendid  fish  comes  rush- 
ing in  to  turn  and  dart  out  again.  Was 
there  ever  such  sport,  such  suppressed 
excitement  ?  You  think  not,  as  here  is 
a  fish  the  size  of  a  salmon,  with  five 
times  its  strength  and  spirit,  and  much 
more  courage  and  staying  powers ;  and 
as  the  fish  is  brought  to  the  boat  after 
twenty  min  utes'  play  the  angler  is  cheered 
to  the  echo. 

A  singular  thing  has  happened  in 
California.  The  fishing  season  of  1903, 
instead  of  ending  in  December,  kept  on 
into  1904,  and  the  Bay  of  Avalon  was 
filled  in  January  with  sardines,  and  yel- 
lowtail— the  salmon  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia— were  caught,  affording  splendid 
sport  to  strangers  on  the  coast     The 


sea  angling  season  here  usually  begins 
in  March  or  April,  and  interest  at  Santa 
Catalina  Island  centers  in  the  angling 
tournament  given  by  the  Tuna  Club, 
Ejcactly  how  many  anglers  contest  in 
this  event  is  not  known,  but  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  visited  the  place 
last  year,  and  nearly  every  one  goes 
fishing.  To  meet  this  demand  there  is 
a  fleet  of  launches,  designed  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  corps  of  skilled  boatmen. 
The  Tuna  Club,  composed  of  members 
from  all  over  the  country,  gives  an 
annual  tournament,  its  object  being  to 
encourage  sportsmanlike  sport ;  and  as 
a  result,  rod  fishing  alone  is  the  rule, 
and  all  the  game  fishes  are  taken  with 
rod  and  reel,  and  the  lightest  lines; 
a  hand-liner  would  be  laughed  at ;  yet 
few  will  believe  who  have  not  seen  it 
that  fishes  weighing  from  250  to  425 
pounds  can  be  taken  on  such  tackle. 

The  moment  one  lands  at  Avalon, 
fifty  miles  from  Los  Angeles  over  a 
summer  sea,  the  excitement  begins. 
There  are  boatmen  who  line  up  like 
hack-drivers ;    a   row   of   stand^  upon 
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which  are  hung  fishes  of  preposterous 
size — yellowtail,  thirty  and  more  p>ounds, 
splendid  creatures  in  silver  and  gold; 
albacores  in  blue  and  silver,  thirty  or 
forty  pounds ;  white  sea  bass,  forty  or 
fifty  pounds — all  taken  with  rod  and 
reel ;  not  only  this,  you  confront  a  black 
sea  bass  taller  perhaps  than  yourself, 
and  as  large  around  as  a  horse.  A 
score  of  men  have  hauled  at  the  rope  to 
swing  it  up,  and  the  weight,  testified  to 
by  a  committee  of  the  club,  is  425 
pounds.      That     athletic    young    man. 


named  Llewellyn,  yonder  in  the  center 
of  a  g^oup  of  men,  is  telling  exactly  how 
it  happened  and  how  many  hours  it 
took.  The  people  gather  about  him  as 
though  he  were  a  hero,  and  he  is  in  the 
field  of  angling,  as  he  holds  the  rod 
record  for  the  largest  fish  in  the  world. 
And  the  tackle  ?  He  holds  it  in  his 
hands — a  sixteen-ounce  rod,  a  Vom  Hofe 
reel  holding  six  hundred  feet  of  number 
twenty-one  thread  line,  not  much  larger 
than  you  use  for  your  eye-glass  cord; 
yet  he  played  and  landed  the  giant  with 
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Who  introduced  tuna  fishing  at 
Avalon. 

ease.  He  is  famous,  and 
the  anglers  from  Catalina  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth  will  know- 
it;  how  many  hours  it  took, 
how  many  medals  he  won, 
how  many  silver  cups  his 
name  was  engraved  upon 
for  the  catch,  and  all  the  rest.  But  there 
are  such  a  number  of  these  angling 
notorieties  here  that  even  the  skeptic  is 
convinced.  Here  is  the  man  who  took 
the  record  tuna,  251  pounds  of  anima- 
tion, a  fish  that  generally  fights  to  the 
very  end,  and  comes  up  either  dead  or 
dies  at  the  gaff.  Four  hours  this  cham- 
pion played  his  fish,  which  towed  him 


THE    FIRST    LARCIE   TUNA 
CauRht  with  light  tackle. 

ten  or  more  miles  into  the 
night,  and  was  brought  in 
only  after  the  greatest  strug- 
gle on  record.  Others  have 
played  fishes  from  four  to 
fourteen  hours  and  lost 
them.  In  the  crowd  you 
may  see  a  man  from  Grand  Rapids.  He 
wears  a  little  blue  button  and  is  the  holder 
of  the  white  sea-bass  record — a  sixty- 
poundfish — with  the  rod(all  rod),  fishing 
with  the  smallest  line,  all  for  sport  and  to 
educate  the  public,  to  give  these  splen- 
did fishes  more  than  half  a  chance.  Six- 
teen-thread  lines  foryellowtail  and  white 
sea  bass  up  to  fifty  pounds ;  twenty-one 
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thread  for  four-hundred-pounders,  is  what 
they  say,  and  the  slightest  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  angler  with  such  tackle 
means  a  lost  fish. 

The  rules  of  the  tournament,  which 
is  open  to  all  anglers,  are  that  the  rod 
must  be  used,  and  light  lines,  and  the 
big  fish  brought  in  unaided  to  the 
gaffer.  There  are  a  dozen  classes :  tuna 
(251  pounds  record),  black  sea  bass  (425 
pounds),  white  sea  bass  (SO  pounds), 
albacore  (60  pounds),  whitefish  (30 
pounds),  and  several  more.  Handsome 
prizes,  consisting  of  silver-mounted  rods, 
silver  reels,  gaffs,  and  other  fishing  para- 
phernalia, are  offered.  The  boatmen  are 
not  forgotten,  prizes  being  offered  for 
the  best-equipped  boat  of  various  horse- 
power. The  tuna-fishing  comes  in  June 
and  July,  and  attracts  great  attention. 
The  adventures  of  the  anglers  would 
fill  a  book.  Some  have  been  towed 
thirty  miles ;  others  have  played  a  fish 
all  night  and  lost  it ;  why,  can  be  real- 
ized when  it  is  known  that  a  tuna  exhib- 
ited at  the  Buffalo  Exhibition  weighed, 
when  alive,  1,500  p>ounds.  Such  a  fish 
may  have  been  hooked.  The  writer 
landed  the  first  large  fish  taken  (183  lbs.), 
after  a  play  of  four  hours,  during  which 
the  fish  towed  the  boat  ten  miles,  the 
last  run  being  nearly  four  miles  home  lo 
the  Bay  of  Avalon,  where  it  was  gaffed. 
Another  fish  capsized  the  writer's  boat 
and  threw  the  occupants  into  the  water  ■ 
a  mile  offshore,  forcing  them  to  swim; 
but  the  boatman  took  the  tuna  with  him, 
the  fish  several  times  jerking  him  under 
water,  and  towed  it  to  the  launch  and 
saved  it  Another  tuna  leaped  over  a 
fishing-boat  in  which  an  angler  sat. 

The  black  sea  bass  is  a  more  ponder- 
ous game,  not  towing  boats  for  so  long 
a  time,  yet  putting  up  a  desperate  strug- 
gle and  displaying  an  amount  of  strength 
that  often  wears  out  the  angler.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  fishing  tourna- 
ment is  the  perfectly  equipped  boats. 
They  are  about  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
with  an  eight  horse-power  engine,  per- 
fectly  seaworthy,  and  with  curious  hoods 
for  rough  weather,  though  this  is  rarely 
seen  at  Santa  Catalina.  The  two  anglers 
sit  side  by  side  in  the  stern,  facing  it,  in 


comfortable  cushioned  chairs,  a  rod-cap, 
or  rest,  being  between  the  legs.  Behind 
the  angler  stands  the  gaffer,  who  is  also 
baiter,  engineer,  and  helmsman.  In  this 
well-appointed  craft  you  steam  along  at 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  trolling  with 
sixty  feet  of  line  out,  skirting  the  lofty 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  island  in  water  like 
turquoise,  and  where  is  seldom  a  breeze 
to  more  than  break  the  surface.  The 
tuna  ground,  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  the  tuna  has  been  taken  with  a 
rod,  is  four  miles  in  extent,  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  water  in  the  lee,  protected  by 
mountains.  Along  this  fishes'  highway 
schools  of  splendid  yellowtail  play,  and 
here  the  tuna  comes  rushing  in,  sending 
the  flying-fishes  into  the  air  like  birds. 
Then  comes  the  zeee-zeee  of  the  reel, 
the  whipping  of  the  rod,  the  shutting  off 
of  the  engine,  and  the  push  astern  in 
the  hope  of  getting  sternway  before  the 
end  of  the  line  is  reached.  If  this  can- 
not be  accomplished,  the  end  soon 
comes  ;  but  if  the  boatman  understands 
his  business,  the  boat  is  sent  astern,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  tuna  is  towing  her — 
the  beginning  of  a  long  struggle.  Then 
follow  the  rush,  in  and  out,  the  vicious 
plunges,  the  charges,  bull-like,  the  rushes 
away,  the  wild  flurries,  followed  by  a 
run  perhaps  of  miles,  testing  men's 
hearts  and  muscles.  Some  men  will 
follow  game  through  a  morass  for  hours, 
or  over  a  snow  barren  where  death 
stares  them  in  the  face,  or  into  some 
tropical  jungle  in  search  of  large  and 
dangerous  game.  Such  hunters  like 
tuna  and  black  sea  bass  and  swordfish 
fishing. 

If  a  different  game  is  desired,  the 
launch  is  turned  offshore  for  a  mile, 
where  a  cousin  of  the  tuna  runs — the 
albacore,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  one 
hundred  pounds,  a  splendid,  gamy  fish, 
that  gives  the  angler  delightful  sport 
when  the  tackle  is  proportionate  to  the 
fish,  which  it  is  in  these  contests ;  or 
perhaps  lighter  game  may  be  in  view, 
and  the  launch  is  run  inshore  in  the  glass- 
like bays  and  tied  up  to  the  kelp,  where 
sheepshead  (14- pounders)  and  white- 
fish  (7  and  8)  make  excellent  sport,  rod 
and  line  breakers  for  the  inexperienced. 
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My  Dog  Grouse 

By  W.  E.  D.  Scott 
With  a  Drawing  by  Bruce  Horsfall 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  dog,  one 
who  traveled  in  many  lands ; 
who  made  many  friends  and 
some  enemies ;  whose  home  was  the 
place  where  his  master  was.  Some  of 
the  vicissitudes,  some  of  the  adventures, 
some  of  the  fortunes  that  befell  him  will 
be  related  for  the  benefit  of  other  dogs 
and  men.  He  was  born  of  distinguished 
ancestry,  and  perhaps  his  early  impres- 
sions gathered  'neath  the  shades  of  a 
great  seat  of  learning  aided  in  develop- 
ing his  character. 

Grouse  was  a  red  setter  of  the  type 
that  was  bred  thirty  years  ago.  In  form 
and  color  he  was  so  exceptional  as  to 
excite  comment  wherever  he  appeared. 
I  remember,  when  visiting  Colorado 
Springs,  that  "  H.  H."  exclaimed,  when 
she  saw  him,  "  Oh,  he  has  Titian  hair  I" 
His  eyes  matched  his  hair  in  color ;  their 
size,  accentuated  by  the  deeper  shade 
of  the  almost  black  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
expressed  a  singular  intelligence  and 
interest  in  whatever  was  going  on  about 
him.  His  love  for  everything  out-of- 
doors  was  marvelous,  and  he  seemed 
equally  at  home  in  the  swamps  and 
marshes  of  Florida  or  in  the  deserts  of 
the  Southwest;  but  his  overpowering  love 
was  for  his  intimate  friends,  and  his 
master  was  his  god. 

Some  episodes  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  his  point  of  view  I  shall  attempt 
to  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  ;  and 
you  shall  learn  as  well  of  other  members 
of  the  family  who  were  permitted  to 
share  his  companionship.  These  stories 
are  taken  at  random,  and  selected  from 
a  host  of  others  in  an  endeavor  to  por- 
tray as  far  as  possible  his  character. 

Obstinacy  seems  on  occasions  almost 
inseparable  from  that  higher  attribute, 
singleness  of  purpose.  Of  all  the  dogs 
that  I  have  trained,  and  they  are  many, 
those  that  have  been  obstinate  have, 
without  exception,  proved,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  not  only  the  most  obedient 
but  the  most  faithful.  It  is  difficult  to 
establish  a  true  relationship  of  confidence 


between  man  and  a  timid  or  nervous 
animal.  To  invent  punishments  that 
shall  not  accentuate  these  qualities  in 
the  individual  is  almost  impossible,  and 
a  cowed  dog  is  not  only  a  standing  dis- 
grace to  an  owner,  but  also  a  miserable 
object. 

Grouse  had  many  failings  in  his  puppy- 
hood,  but  timidity  or  nervousness  was 
not  among  them.  I  have  told  in  a 
former  story  that  he  was  gun-shy;  he 
was  also  singularly  willful ;  he  always 
wanted  to  do  things  his  own  way.  But 
as  soon  as  he  found  in  his  education 
that  he  was  largely  responsible  himself 
for  all  the  ills  that  befell  him  in  the  way 
of  discipline,  he  rapidly  overcame  his 
various  faults.  After  a  puppy  has  been 
thoroughly  made  to  understand  what 
the  words  "come  here  "  mean,  and  never 
fails  to  obey  in  an  instant  the  command ; 
when  he  finds  that  the  hand  to  which 
he  comes  voluntarily  has  no  malign  pur- 
pose— when  this  one  idea  is  perfectly 
seated  in  his  mind,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that  the  relation  of  confidence  be 
tween  the  dog  and  his  master  is  fairly 
established.  There  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion, no  delays,  but  prompt  acquiescence. 
I  find  this  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dog  education,  and  never  attempt  any- 
thing further  in  the  way  of  teaching 
until  this  one  thing  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished. 

But  the  battle  is  not  won  by  any 
means  even  then,  and  while  I  believe 
no  command  should  be  given  unless  the 
master  realizes  what  he  is  doing,  yet  the 
best  of  us  are  impulsive.  After  I  had 
taught  Grouse  to  fetch,  for  instance,  it 
seemed  quite  natural  that  I  should  like 
him  to  display  his  accomplishments 
under  many  different  circumstances  and 
conditions.  One  day  I  met  a  celebrated 
trainer  in  the  streets  of  Princeton,  and, 
my  puppy  being  with  me,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  dog.  He  asked  me 
how  far  I  had  proceeded  in  training  and 
breaking  him,  and  I  told  him  that  he 
would  retrieve  and  come  to  me,  at  the 
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same  time  throwing  a  glove  into  the 
street  where  horses  and  wagons  were 
passing  and  other  dogs  playing.  Little 
did  I  dream  that  it  would  take  me  two 
hours  in  the  main  street  in  the  village 
to  make  him  do  what  he  had  done 
hundreds  of  times  when  we  were  alone 
together,  both  in  doors  and  out  Such, 
however,  was  the  case,  and  perhaps  the 
discipline  was  as  good  for  the  man  as 
for  the  dog.  Success  at  last  crowned 
my  efforts,  and  I  never  knew  the  dog  to 
refuse  to  fetch  afterwards.  I  have  seen 
him  retrieve  a  ten-cent  silver  piece  from 
a  polished  floor,  where  the  difliculty  of 
getting  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth  or  lips 
required  great  effort  on  his  part.  He 
would  bring  a  tiny  piece  of  raw  meat, 
when  commanded  to  do  so,  just  as  read- 
ily. I  have  thrown  a  quarter  into  a 
field  deep  in  grass,  during  an  evening 
walk,  and  brought  the  dog  the  next  day 
to  find  and  retrieve  it ;  and  the  money 
was  never  lost,  for  his  keen  smell  and 
perseverance  in  fetching  were  always 
rewarded. 

Grouse  loved  play.  Nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  hide  and  seek,  and  he 
entered  fully  into  the  zest  and  humor  of 
the  sport  One  of  us  would  hide  behind 
a  curtain  in  the  room,  and  though  our 
feet  or  head  were  plainly  visible.  Grouse 
always  pretended  to  have  great  difficulty 
at  first  in  finding  us.  He  would  go  all 
about  the  room  sniffing  and  looking, 
and  at  last,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged 
search,  would  make  his  discovery,  when, 
with  all  possible  signs  of  pleasure,  in- 
cluding low  barks  and  much  tail-wag- 
ging, he  would  signify  his  satisfaction. 
This  might  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  for  a  whole  hour  at  a  time,  and 
never  seemed  to  pall. 

Another  game  I  really  never  under- 
stood. One  day  I  happened  to  rap  with 
my  knuckles  on  the  floor  to  attract  his 
attention,  when  he  came  towards  me 
with  all  signs  of  excitement ;  for  a  mo- 
ment I  was  almost  afraid  he  would  seize 
me.  Then  he  began  a  digging  motion 
with  his  front  paws  where  I  had  knocked 
on  the  floor,  and  as  this  point  happened 
to  be  covered  with  a  rug,  he  speedily 
rolled  that  article  into  a  ball,  and,  still 
keeping  up  his  curious  antics,  turned  it 
ver  and  over  until  he  reached  one  side 


of  the  room,  where  the  wall  stopped 
him.  I  immediately  tried  the  experi- 
ment again  at  another  point,  with  the 
same  result,  and  he  seemed  fairly  frantic 
in  his  enjoyment  of  the  newly  discovered 
amusement.  Moreover,  it  never  failed 
to  gratify  him  throughout  his  life,  and 
was  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  plays 
of  puppyhood.  His  curiosity,  too,  was 
unbounded  ;  did  a  package  arrive  at  the 
front  door,  by  express  or  by  other  means 
of  delivery,  he  did  not  forsake  it  until 
it  had  been  opened  and  its  contents 
inspected.  I  sometimes  plagued  him 
by  delaying  the  examination,  when  he 
manifested  every  sign  of  impatience. 

In  my  days  of  work  in  Florida  I  fre- 
quently went  after  water-birds  in  a  small 
boat  and  did  not  always  take  Grouse 
with  me.  On  my  return,  early  or  late, 
he  was  at  the  dock  waiting,  and  the 
moment  the  boat  touched  the  landing 
he  was  aboard  investigating  everything 
that  I  brought  back.  On  one  such  trip 
I  killed  a  large  porpoise.  Not  being 
able  to  convey  it  to  our  camp  in  my 
boat,  I  found  a  derelict  on  an  outlying 
island  which  in  some  way  was  patched 
up,  loaded  with  the  dead  porpoise,  and 
towed  slowly  homeward. 

We  arrived  late ;  the  shades  of  night 
had  fallen,  and  only  the  faint  gleam  of 
a  lantern  indicated  our  wharf.  Grouse 
was  waiting,  and  into  the  unknown  boat 
he  jumped  from  the  high  dock,  and, 
lighting  on  the  back  of  the  porpoise, 
which  took  up  all  the  room  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skiff,  he  was  for  once  wholly 
taken  aback.  He  did  not  wait  to  exam- 
ine any  further  as  to  the  result  of  our 
day's  work  ;  overboard  he  went  into  the 
Gulf,  evidently  preferring  to  swim  ashore 
rather  than  to  consort  with  so  strange 
and  uncanny  a  cargo.  His  astonish- 
ment, haste,  and  retreat  were  ludicrous, 
and  a  hearty  laugh  arose  from  all  who 
witnessed  the  scene. 

During  his  first  year  Grouse  went  with 
me  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  beautiful 
country  town  on  the  Delaware  which  at 
the  time  was  my  Mecca,  and  here  he 
served  me  as  a  faithful  messenger.  I 
paid  frequent,  even  daily,  visits  to  a  vine- 
covered  cottage  a  mile  or  more  distant 
from  my  temporary  home,  but  there  were 
still  occasions  for  messages  or  tokens. 
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and  these  Grouse  carried  for  me.  I  had 
only  to  place  in  his  mouth  a  letter  or 
small  package  and  tell  him,  "Take  this  to 
M.,"  when  off  he  would  start,  carrying 
his  head  high  in  the  air,  seeming  to  say, 
"  Your  behest  shall  be  obeyed  without 
delay  or  dalliance."  Across  the  long 
covered  bridge  he  would  trot,  and  up 
the  shady  street,  only  stopping  for  a 
word  with  a  friend  in  passing,  or  to  ac- 
cept an  insolent  challenge  from  some 


country  dog  who  taunted  him  for  his 
grand  manners.  But  when  the  message 
was  safely  delivered  to  the  destined 
hand.  Grouse  was  not  to  be  beguiled  into 
returning  to  me  with  a  reply.  He  was 
quite  content  to  remain  to  be  praised 
and  caressed  for  his  gallantry,  knowing 
that  at  no  distant  moment  his  master 
would  follow. 

Leggett,  the  blacksmith,  had  a  shop 
opposite  the  campus — near  the  corner 
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of  William  Street — in  my  earlier  Prince- 
ton days,  and  was  the  proud  owner  of  a 
hound,  a  jolly,  happy-go-lucky  dog,  who 
always  greeted  me-  as  I  passed  to  and 
fro  from  my  work  with  a  bark  of  wel- 
come, and  danced  and  frolicked  about 
Grouse  in  assurance  of  his  devotion. 
Grouse  at  first  accepted  his  attentions  in 
rather  a  condescending  fashion,  and, 
when  the  hound  came  on  occasional 
'  visits,  treated  him  much  as  a  large  boy 
treats  a  small  one  whom  he  tolerates  as 
a  playmate  in  the  absence  of  his  chosen 
companions.  However,  the  hound  was 
not  to  be  discouraged,  and  he  finally 
persuaded  Grouse,  one  day  when  his 
master  was  absent,  to  go  on  a  run  across 
the  fields.  This  truancy  was  safely  ac- 
complished, the  dogs  came  back  in  due 
season,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
escapade.  This  was  the  banning  of 
an  intimacy,  and  daily  visits  from  the 
hound  followed. 

Another  day  soon  arrived  when  Grouse 
was  at  a  loss  for  amusement ;  the  hound 
appeared  in  a  glow  of  excitement  and 
proposed  a  second  excursion.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon,  when  I  returned,  that  we 
missed  Grouse.  At  dinner-time  he  had 
not  arrived  ;  the  hours  drew  on,  darkness 
came,  the  lamps  were  lighted.  Anx- 
iously we  looked  up  and  down  the  street, 
but  in  vain.  Then  our  fears  increased 
as  we  recalled  rumors  abroad  of  sheep- 
killing,  and  that  angry  farmers  threat- 
ened to  shoot  at  sight  any  dogs  found  at 
large.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we 
heard  the  jar  of  the  gate  as  Grouse 
touched  the  topmost  picket  in  his  flying 
leap  of  entrance.  The  door  was  quickly 
opened,  the  dog  sneaked  into  the  hall, 
while  in  the  distance  the  hound  could 
be  heard  scurrying  homeward.  The 
poor  "  Viny  Vany "  was  so  dirty,  so 
mud-covered  and  bedraggled,  that  a  bath 
was  a  first  necessity.  Without  thought 
of  punishment,  for  we  had  all  the  joy 
that  usually  awaits  a  prodigal,  Grouse 
was  taken  hurriedly  through  the  house 
to  the  kitchen,  where  a  tub  of  cold 
water  was  prepared,  in  which  he  was 
plunged  and  thoroughly  scrubbed.  He 
showed  no  signs  of  resentment,  and  for 
us  the  episode  was  closed,  but  not  for 
him. 

The  following  day,  on  our  way  to  the 


museum,  the  hound  appeared  with  hb 
customary  leapts  and  bounds  to  greet 
us,  when,  to  my  astonishment.  Grouse 
jumpted  on  him  with  a  snarl,  and  then 
and  there  gave  him  a  severe  thrashing. 
Thus  ended  this  dog  friendship.  From 
that  day  on  Grouse  utterly  ignored  the 
hound  save  by  a  growl  in  passing,  and 
the  hound  discreetly  retired  to  the  rear 
of  the  blacksmith  shop  whenever  he 
saw  us  approaching. 

William  Street  was  never  a  fashion- 
able thoroughfare,  nor  has  it  become 
one  in  later  days,  though  now  it  is  the 
main  avenue  of  entrance  to  the  Universi- 
ty athletic  field ;  but  it  is  near  the  School 
of  Science.  And  here,  in  a  comfortable 
house  of  modest  dimensions,  built  by  an 
enterprising  merchant,  we  first  set  up 
our  household  gods.  For  a  time  Grouse 
reigned  supreme  in  this  small  kingdom, 
but  later  shared  our  afEections  with  two 
other  members  of  his  kind — Topsey,  a 
poor  waif,  only  a  mongrel  in  breed,  who 
was  rescued  from  a  life  of  slavery  in 
Florida,  brought  to  a  land  of  freedom, 
and  richly  rewarded  our  kindness  by  her 
fidelity  ;  and  Grebe,  who  caused  us  infi- 
nite sorrow. 

There  came  one  day  by  express  a 
basket  which  on  opening  revealed  a 
beautiful  little  orange-and-white  English 
setter  from  a  celebrated  kennel.  Then 
and  there  she  was  christened  Grebe,  as 
bird  names  were  those  chosen  for  the 
successive  members  of  our  setter  family. 
That  Grebe's  name  was  later  changed 
into  Grief  will  not  be  wondered  at  when 
her  story  is  told.  She  was  a  headstrong, 
intractable  creature,  lovable  withal,  but 
whether  it  was  that  I  did  not  devote 
sufiScient  time  and  patience  to  her  train- 
ing, or  whether  she  was  of  too  irrepressi- 
ble a  nature,  she  remained  unbroken  to 
the  end  of  her  short  life.  In  the  days 
of  her  puppyhood  she  amused  herself 
by  chasing  and  worrying  our  neighbors' 
cats  and  chickens,  and  the  summer  she 
spent  with  us  in  Ithaca  no  butcher  or 
grocer  boy  could  come  for  orders,  how- 
ever quietly,  down  the  long  corridors  of 
the  Cascadilla,  without  finding  Grebe  in 
readiness  to  spring  at  him  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  bulldog,  never  doing  injury, 
but  at  the  same  time  causing  her  victim 
to  turn  tail  and  run,  to  her  intense  en- 
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joyment.  When  she  escaped  our  vigi- 
lant oversight,  grievous  tales  would  come 
to  us,  for  it  pleased  her  ladyship  to  visit 
at  every  opportunity  a  neighbor's  garden 
and  to  feast  therein  on  the  choicest 
strawberries  in  the  patch. 

We  thought  she  would  become  sober 
and  staid  when  her  puppies  were  born  ; 
but  though  they  numbered  seven  and 
were  a  serious  care  for  a  poor  young 
dog  mother,  to  Grebe  the  situation 
brought  no  added  responsibility ;  she  left 
them  almost  wholly  to  our  charge.  We 
hoped,  however,  to  be  well  rewarded  for 
our  pains,  as  the  puppies  flourished 
apace;  but  suddenly  distemper  set  in, 
due  largely  no  doubt  to  their  lack  of 
natural  nourishment.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  anxious  care,  in  which  Grebe 
had  no  share ;  but  in  spite  of  our  most 
earnest  efforts  to  combat  the  disease, 
one  puppy  speedily  followed  another  to 
an  untimely  grave.  And  Grief  was  well 
pleased  when  the  last  one  had  departed. 

Finally  we  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
Grebe's  untamed  spirit  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  town,  and  she  was  given  to  a 
friend  who  had  a  large  place  on  the 
Hudson.  Her  end  came  speedily.  She 
and  a  staghound  went  out  one  day  on 
a  sheep-hunting  expedition  and  never 
returned. 

In  the  "Story  of  a  Bird  Lover"  I 
have  told  something  of  my  wanderings 
in  Florida,  with  Grouse  as  my  compan- 
ion. At  Dr.  Powledge's  orange  grove, 
where  we  spent  a  winter,  there  were  two 
dogs  belonging  to  the  proprietor.  They 
were  of  the  nondescript  breed  which  the 
"  cracker  "  uses  for  coon,  deer,  and  pos- 
sum hunting,  as  well  as  guardians  about 
his  home.  The  training  that  such  dogs 
receive,  esp)ecially  in  their  encounters 
with  the  semi-wild  hogs  which  the  natives 
allow  to  roam  in- the  forests  and  swamps, 
is  not  conducive  to  forbearance.  Such 
dogs  are  generally,  therefore,  very  cour- 
ageous, and  ".t  the  same  time  singularly 
resentful  of  the  intrusion  of  man  or  beast 
upon  their  domain. 

We  stayed  at  Dr.  Powledge's  place 
about  three  months,  and  during  that 
time  both  of  the  dogs.  Music  and  Bugle, 
were  constant  in  the  insults  and  innu- 
endoes which  they  passed  on  the  stranger 
dog,  whose  disposition  appeared  so  mild, 


and  who  was  so  unwelcome  a  neighbor. 
I  had  told  Grouse  on  our  arrival  that 
he  was  on  no  account  -to  take  notice  of 
these  dogs  or  to  resent  their  actions. 
Many  a  time  the  good  Doctor  and  I 
walked  through  the  orange  g^ove  accom- 
panied by  all  three  of  the  dogs,  Grouse 
following,  his  head  high  in  the  air,  with 
the  hair  of  his  back  slightly  bristled,  and 
walking  on  the  very  tips  of  his  toes. 
Such  was  his  habit  and  attitude  when 
near  dogs  whom  he  evidently  considered 
of  lower  d^jee  than  himself.  Nothing 
showed  more  clearly  his  thoroughbred 
contempt  for  nondescripts  of  his  own 
kind ;  it  was  significant,  and  withal  had 
an  element  of  the  comic  about  it.  A 
little  way  from  him,  and  generally  behind 
him,  on  these  excursions,  the  two  cracker 
dogs,  with  curled  lips  and  fangs  dis- 
played, strove  by  snarling  and  swearing 
in  dog-talk  to  precipitate  a  combat,  but 
always  in  vain. 

So  it  went  on  till  the  day  before  my 
departure,  when,  on  a  final  stroll,  the 
Doctor  said  to  me,  "  Scott,  why  don't 
you-all  let  that  dawg  hev  it  out  with  my 
two  ?"  Sympathizing  with  Grouse's  for- 
bearance, I  agreed,  and  at  my  word  of  ^ 
command  to  do  battle  he  began  without 
delay  the  repayment  for  the  bad  treat- 
ment he  had  suffered.  Immediately  seiz- 
ing the  nearer  of  the  two.  Music,  and 
paying  no  attention  to  Bugle,  who  was 
speedily  mixed  in  the  encounter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  such  condign  pun- 
ishment that  his  first  victim  was  soon 
ki-ki-ing  on  the  run  with  his  tail  between 
his  l^s.  And  the  fate  of  Bugle  was 
even  worse;  for  if  I  had  not  interfered 
Grouse  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 

The  old  Doctor,  who  always  described 
himself  as  "  a  man  of  peace,"  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  entire  episode,  and  only 
regretted  the  restraint  of  Grouse  and 
his  master  which  had  prevented  an  ear- 
lier battle. 

Once,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  while 
collecting  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  we  passed  along  one  of 
its  tributaries  which  flowed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  caiion.  The  stream  was 
not  very  wide,  perhaps  some  sixty  feet, 
but  its  turbulent  waters,  fed  by  the  ever- 
lasting snows  from  the  peaks  of  the 
Rockies  which  clustered  about,  was  of 
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great  volume  and  rapidity.  Moreover, 
detached  boulders  and  fragments  of 
rocks  filled  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  break- 
ing the  surface  of  the  water  into  innu- 
merable foaming  rapids.  The  walls  of 
the  cafion  through  which  the  stream 
flowed  were  precipitous,  and  the  exca- 
vation made  by  the  current  was  perhaps 
fifty  feet  deep. 

As  I  was  passing  down  one  side  of 
the  chasm,  but  not  in  its  bed,  I  saw  a 
small  animal — a  squirrel,  or  one  about 
that  size — running  along  just  opposite 
me,  and  above  the  precipice  on  the  other 
side.  I  fired,  and  killed  it.  Grouse, 
who  was  with  me,  watched  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  did  something  unusual 
and  different  from  his  general  habit. 
Whether  it  was  the  roar  of  the  rushing 
water  that  excited  him,  or  the  very  novel 
conditions,  I  cannot  tell.  He  did  not 
fall  and  lie  on  the  ground  as  he  had 
been  taught  to  do  when  the  gun  was 
discharged,  and  remain  there  until  com- 
manded to  go  on,  but  rushed  at  once 
down  the  side  of  the  cliff ;  and  as  I  came 
to  the  edge  he  had  already  begun  to 
cross  the  stream,  was  being  rolled  over 
and  over,  first  his  head  and  then  his 
feet  appearing,  and  was  speedily  carried 
beyond  my  sight,  down  the  rapids, 
smothered  in  foam.  I  gave  him  up  for 
lost,  thinking  that  he  would  surely  be 
dashed  to  pieces  and  drowned,  and  stood 
watching  the  scene,  overcome  by  the 
emotions  aroused  by  the  supposed  loss 
of  so  trusty  a  friend.  Perhaps  five  or 
six  minutes  elapsed,  when  a  bedraggled 
dog  came  along  above  the  precipice  on 
the  other  side,  and  approached  a  point 
opposite  me.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes.  He  came  at  once  to  the  dead 
animal,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  cries  of 
warning  and  command,  doubtless  lost  in 
the  turmoil  of  sound,  picked  up  the 
beast  and  attempted  the  return  journey. 
Ag^in  the  fearful  scene  was  enacted. 
My  treasured  dog  was  once  more  hurled 
through  the  seething  foam,  now  impeded 
by  the  additional  burden  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  mouth ;  and  so  he  disap- 
peared from  my  sight.  This  time  I  was 
sure  he  was  lost,  for  I  believed  that  the 
fatigue  of  his  first  bout  with  the  angry 
waters  must  have  taxed  his  strength  to 
the  limit,  and  felt  sure  that  he  could  not 


cope  successfully  with  such  peril  again. 
After  a  very  considerable  interval,  how- 
ever, he  appeared,  returning  on  the  side 
of  the  cafion  where  I  stood,  and  was 
soon  responding  to  my  caresses.  I 
could  not  chide  or  punish  him,  for  his 
indomitable  pluck  and  courage  in  the 
undertaking  appealed  to  me  strongly. 
That  he  had  lost  the  small  animal  was 
forgotten ;  I  could  only  blame  myself 
for  the  thoughtlessness  which  had  caused 
him  to  risk  his  life. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  little 
Palace  of  Montezuma,  our  home  in  the 
Catalina  Mountains, several  months  were 
passed  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  Grouse 
greatly  enjoyed  with  us  the  quaint  at- 
tractions of  the  old  Mexican  town.  He 
shared  our  long  walks  to  the  smiling 
Santa  Cruz  Valley,  or  followed  our  horses 
on  gallops  across  the  mesa  to  Fort  Low- 
ell, at  that  time  a  flourishing  military 
post.  He  had  a  special  delight  in  our 
drives  in  an  army  ambulance,  in  search 
of  bird  life,  to  the  wild  caftons  of  the 
frowning  Catalinas,  and  the  zest  of  it 
all  gave  him  a  keen  appetite.  Each  day 
at  the  end  of  our  excursions  a  pot  of 
water  was  put  on  to  boil  over  the  open 
fire  in  our  sitting-room,  and  into  this 
were  stirred  corn-meal  and  lumps  of  fat. 
During  the  process  of  boiling,  while 
Mary  stirred  the  pot,  Grouse  sat  by 
watching  eagerly,  his  mouth  watering, 
in  no  figurative  sense.  Then,  when  the 
final  stir  was  given  and  the  mush  poured 
into  his  basin,  too  impatient  to  await 
the  cooling,  he  began  licking  the  boiling 
food,  bringing  tears  to  his  eyes  and  to 
ours,  for  we  never  failed  to  laugh  heart- 
ily, though  the  performance  was  repeated 
daily. 

For  a  long  time  Grouse  was  wholly 
dependent  on  human  companionship.  In 
all  the  town  there  was  none  of  his  kind 
with  whom  he  cared  to  associate.  The 
Mexican  dogs,  pariahs  that  they  were. 
Grouse  despised,  and  although  they 
sometimes  came  at  him  in  a  threatening 
manner,  he  had  only  to  raise  the  hair  on 
his  back  and  growl  menacingly  to  pre- 
cipitate their  flight. 

Then  Roxy  came.  Roxy  was  a  mon- 
grel black-and-tan,  rather  larger  than  the 
average  fox-terrier,  sturdy  of  build,  and 
possessed   of   indomitable   spirit;  keen 
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interest,  too,  he  had  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  bohemian  though  he  was,  and  to 
know  more  of  the  world  he  spent  much 
time  in  traveling  up  and  down  between 
Tucson  and  Yuma,  seeing  life  from  the 
tops  of  freight  trains,  prime  favorite  of 
the  brakemen  with  whom  he  raced  across 
the  swaying  cars,  and  of  the  other  tramps 
who  stole  rides  on  the  trucks  beneath. 
Now  and  again  Roxy  tired  of  traveling, 
and  then  for  a  brief  time  bestowed  his 
comradeship  on  some  fortunate  mortal ; 
and  one  day  he  blew  in  on  us — saw 
Grouse,  and  immediately  friendship  was 
cemented.  He  at  once  assumed  to 
Grouse  the  attitude  of  a  trusty  squire. 
Sancho  Panza  was  no  more  faithful  to 
his  famous  master  than  was  Roxy  to  his 
chosen  knight 

Thereafter  when  we  took  our  walks 
abroad,  the  Mexican  dogs  with  their 
insolent  airs  were  not  allowed  to  escape 
unpunished.  While  Grouse  continued  to 
treat  them  with  lofty  disdain,  Roxy  vio- 
lently resented  their  insults,  rushed  in 
among  a  pack  of  the  curs,  rolled  them 
over,  thrashed  two  or  three  severely. 
Grouse  looking  on  with  intense  enjoy- 
ment and  seeming  to  encourage  Roxy 
with  all  the  phrases  of  the  prize-ring. 
Then  would  Roxy  come  out  of  the  fray 
wagging  his  stump  of  a  tail,  grinning 
with  delight  at  the  satisfaction  of  his 
overlord.  And  so  great  was  Roxy's 
devotion  that  he  joined  his  fortunes  to 
ours,  and  for  many  months  remained  as 
a  member  of  the  happy  burro-cat-dog- 
deer-hawk-squirrel-Scott  family,  of  Pep- 
per Sauce  Gulch. 

The  free,  open-air  life  of  a  mining 
camp  suited  Roxy's  vagrant  spirit  He 
ndw  joined  Grouse  on  all  our  exp)editions, 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  ride  with  the 
mistress  of  the  camp,  sitting  up  erect  on 
her  lap,  one  forefoot  on  the  horn  of  her 
saddle,  maintaining  a  perfect  balance 
whatever  the  pace  of  Molly,  the  fleet 
pony,  whether  a  swift  single-foot,  a 
smooth  lope,  or  a  fast  run.  But  let  a 
jack-rabbit's  long  ears  appear  over  a 
bunch  of  grass  or  from  behind  a  boulder, 
off  Roxy  would  bound,  with  a  staccato 
series  of  sharp  barks,  and  far  across  the 
mesa  he  could  be  heard  stiii  pursuing 
the  evasive  hare,  whose  flying  leaps 
easily  kept    Roxy   at  a  safe  distance. 


Meanwhile  the  riders  followed  their 
trail,  and  when  the  ardor  of  the  chase 
was  over  Roxy  reappeared,  sprang  again 
to  the  saddle-bow,  the  horse  unchecked. 

But  the  time  came  when  other  joys 
beckoned.  Even  his  love  for  Grouse 
could  not  compensate  for  the  manifold 
attractions  of  his  roving  life,  and  to  our 
sorrow  Roxy  joined  again  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Ishmael. 

I  had  hoped  to  tell  in  the  foregoing 
pages  more  about  Grouse's  friends  in 
the  dog  world  and  his  love  for  the  many 
different  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts  which 
at  one  time  or  another  formed  a  part  of 
the  family  circle.  Trumps,  our  Skye 
terrier.  Grouse's  adopted  brother,  was 
beloved  of  us  all.  They  were  insepara- 
ble companions.  Trumps  following  on 
his  short  legs  wherever  Grouse  would 
lead.  Grouse  found  amusement  in 
hunting  rats  and  mice,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  terrier  was  most  keen 
about  them.  Grouse,  with  his  larger  and 
stronger  legs,  could  dig  up  field-mice 
much  more  readily  than  Trumps,  but  he 
was  no  match  for  Trumps  in  killing  them 
when  the  mice  were  once  uncovered. 

In  our  yard  in  Florida  a  bevy  of  quail 
were  always  present,  and  Grouse  spent 
many  hours  in  his  declining  years  in 
pointing  these  birds.  It  was  a  serious 
function  with  him ;  but  should  Trumps 
happen  to  notice  the  proceeding  he 
would  rush  in  and  flush  the  birds. 
Grouse's  annoyance  at  this  unsportsman- 
like method  did  not  vent  itself  on  his 
little  friend ;  at  such  times  he  betrayed 
his  mortification  and  disgust  by  sitting 
up  on  his  haunches  and  howling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

It  was  my  purpose,  too,  to  tell  of  Patch, 
a  fox-terrier.  Trump's  successor ;  how 
gentle  and  amiable  a  creature  he  was  in 
the  house,  how  friendly  he  was  to  all 
the  cats  and  kittens,  parrots  and  chick- 
ens, and  how  the  same  kind  of  animals 
outside  of  his  own  domain  met  with 
instant  death  if  he  could  get  at  them, 
and  he  rarely  failed. 

And  there  remain — Snipe,  Ruff,  and 
Taffy,  each  a  setter  of  marked  individu- 
ality ;  Bull,  the  mastiff ;  Rollo,  the  noble 
St.  Bernard  who  adopted  us ;  Laddie 
and  Babbie,  the  vivacious  collies — whose 
stories  are  still  unchronicled. 
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The  Woodsman 

By  Laura  Winnington 

There's  a  breath  of  pine 
And  a  breeze  like  wine, 

While  above  me  the  eagles  soar. 
And  I  hear  the  lap 
Of  the  wave's  white  cap 

On  the  rocky  island  shore. 

The  bitterns  scream, 

The  white  stars  gleam 
O'er  my  home  in  the  forest  free. 

There's  sun  and  air 

And  never  a  care 
For  the  wild  wood  creatures  and  me. 


In  the  Time  of  Opposition 
A  Tale  of  the  Fur  Country 

By  S.  H.  Howard 


WELL  do  I  remember  Peter 
Godchere  as  I  saw  him  first 
at  Long  Lake  House.  Tall, 
two-hundred-pound  man  though  he  was, 
he  walked  with  that  springing,  narrow 
tread  which  belongs  to  the  wearer  of 
moccasins  and  comes  by  placing  the  foot 
surely  but  gently  on  the  ground  before 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  it  We 
of  the  paved  roads  strike  with  our  heavy 
heel,  careless  of  noise,  careless  of  stone- 
bruises,  for  many  thicknesses  of  stiff- 
ened cowhide  protect  us.  But  they  of 
the  woods  spring  the  weight  from  foot 
to  foot  without  sound  or  jar,  for  moose- 
moccasins  are  soft  as  they  are  thin,  and 
there  is  likewise  a  premium  on  silence. 

With  his  long,  springing  stride,  then, 
did  Big  Pete  Godchere  come  down  the 
square-timber  path  which  leads  from  his 
house  to  the  pole  fence  that  in  these 
gentle  days  takes  the  place  of  a  palisade. 
"  Bo'  jou'.  bo'  jou',  bo'  jou',  bo'  jou'," 
he  called,  hospitably.  "  Good-day,  gentle- 
men. Comment  ca  va?  I  have  been 
expecting  to  have  visitors  all  this  sum- 
mer." 

He  swung  his  great  black  hat  down 
from  his  head,  and  stood  there,  the  oi>en 
gate  under  his  hand,  smiling  for  us  to 
enter.    The  sun  glistened  on  his  high 


cheek-bones  like  the  high-lights  on  a 
bronze  cast.  His  little  brown  eyes  looked 
out  from  each  side  of  the  hawk  nose  with 
polite  invitation.  His  stiff  black  hair 
rose  from  his  head  straight  and  virile 
like  that  on  the  neck  of  his  husky  dog. 

"  Entres,  messieu',  come  in,  come  in," 
cried  he,  mixing  his  French  and  English 
with  unaffected  indiscrimination. 

He  shook  hands  gravely  and  cere- 
moniously with  each  of  us  in  turn,  and 
led  the  way  to  his  dwelling-house,  which 
was  removed  a  little  from  the  Store  and 
the  Fur  Press,  and  separated  by  the 
fence  of  poplar  poles. 

Once  within  we  knew  again  the  utter 
hospitality  of  the  old-fashioned  Hudson 
Bay  Posts  north  of  the  Height  of  Land, 
where  white  man's  visits  are  as  those  of 
the  angels.  And  in  course  of  time, 
when  the  Indian  reservedness  had  worn 
through  with  the  rubbing  of  intercourse, 
the  French  bonhomie  shone  through,  and 
I  learned  how  Pete  Godchere  came  to 
Long  Lake.  But  modestly  was  it  told, 
and  many  thingfs  of  credit  glossed  over 
until  only  by  dint  of  questioning  did  they 
appear  in  their  true  significance.  Nor 
even  then  did  I  learn  how  high  did  Peter 
Godchere  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the 
fur  brigades  and  the  trappers  or  the 
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Chief  Factor  and  officials  of  the  company. 
But  afterwards,  here  and  there,  from  him 
and  whom,  the  matter  came  finally  into 
perspective,  and  I  perceived  that  Peter 
was  a  hero  in  the  simple,  direct,  primitive 
way  that  comes  of  taking  duty  literally, 
and  holding  fast  to  the  spirits  of  loyalty, 
reverence,  and  obedience. 

The  fiddle  had  been  put  away.  The 
Indian  children  who  had  been  peeping 
through  the  crack  in  the  kitchen  door 
had  long  since  crawled  to  bed  on  the 
floor  by  the  big  cook-stove.  The  canoe- 
men  who  had  danced  themselves  tired 
were  gone  to  the  tents  by  the  shore; 
Peter  and  I  alone  sat  by  the  little  box 
stove  in  the  Factor's  living-room  and 
smoked  good,  yellow  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany tobacco,  while  gently  I  led  him 
back  to  the  days  of  the  past. 

"  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1878,"  said 
the  Factor,  "that  word  came  to  me  at 
Gran'  Lac,  where  I  stayed  with  my  father, 
who  had  the  post  there,  that  the  Com- 
pany wanted  me  in  Montreal. 

"Never,  you  understan',  had  I  been 
out  before — never.  It  was  a  big  thing, 
that— a  long  trip,  right  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ottawa  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  was  three  o'clock  when  that  Injun 
come  with  the  letters.  I  camp  that  night 
in  a  clump  of  cedars  on  Caribou  Lake, 
thirty  miles  from  the  Fort.  For  three 
days  I  tramp  sixty  miles  a  day  on  snow- 
shoes  beside  the  dogs,  when  I  come  to 
Gatineau  Point  and  the  habitant  settle- 
ments on  the  Ottawa.  On  that  day  I 
leave  my  toboggan  train  with  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Factor  at  Ottawa  and  take  the 
train  for  Montreal.  I'm  a  good  walker, 
especially  in  those  days,  but  I  never 
travel  so  fast  as  on  that  train.  I  never 
did — never. 

"  When  I  get  to  Montreal,  it  is  dark. 
I  don't  know  how  to  make  camp  there 
with  no  wood,  and  I  walk  about  till  the 
sun  comes  up.  Then  I  find  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Store  and  wait  there.  By  and  by 
the  clerk  comes  and  I  go  inside.  I  don't 
think  that  clerk  was  ever  on  the  Long 
Portage.  He's  delicate-looking.  But 
he's  very  smart  man,  all  the  same.  Yes, 
indeed  yes. 

"  He  says  what  I  want  ?  and  I  asks 
about  the  Chief  Factor  sending  to  Gran' 


Lac  for  me.  He  says  for  to  wait  till  the 
other  clerks  come  and  he'll  tell  them 
about  me. 

"  I  wish  if  so  many  fine-lookin'  fellers 
was  be  there  I  had  on  my  other  moc- 
casins, for  there  was  no  beads  on  these, 
and  my  capote  coat  is  all  dirty  with  the 
smoke  and  the  carelessness  of  the  camp. 

"  When  those  other  clerks  come  they's 
told  about  me,  and  they  ask  of  me  some 
more  and  talk  such  a  very  quick  in  Eng- 
lish that  I  don't  understand.  Only  they 
laugh  very  much,  and  I  know  they  think 
well  about  me.  But  at  noon  the  Chief 
Factor  comes  in  his  fur  coat  and  those 
clerks  they  go  away  somewheres — to 
make  dinner  maybe. 

"  I  stand  dere  and  the  Chief  Factor  he 
go  on  his  office.  After  a  time  he  comes 
out  and  says  very  stern, '  Well,  sir,  what 
is  it  that  you  wait  for  ?'  I  tell  him  I  wait 
to  be  told  what  next  I'm  to  do.  '  Where 
you  from  ?'  he  says.  '  Gran'  Lac,'  I  tell 
him.  '  What  I'  he  says,  '  are  you  Peter 
Godchere  ?'  '  Yes,  sir,'  I  say.  Then  he 
shakes  me  by  the  hand.  '  Come  to-mor- 
row at  three  o'clock,'  he  says.  I  turn  to 
go.  He  says, '  Where  are  you  staying?' 
I  tell  him  I  stay  outside  till  he  wants  me 
to  come.  He  calls  the  clerk.  '  Take 
Mr.  Godchere  to  the  Windsor  and  regis- 
ter for  him.  Better  stay  with  him  for 
dinner.'  He  was  a  fine  man,  was  the 
Commissioner  of  Montreal  in  those  days. 
I've  stopped  at  many  stoppin'-places 
since  that,  but  never  so  fine  a  place  as 
the  Windsor,  never — ^no,  not  at  all  no. 

"  Next  day  at  three  o'clock  I  go  on  the 
office  once  more.  '  You  are  to  wait  till 
the  Commissioner  calls  you,'  says  the 
clerk.  In  a  little  while  word  comes  I  am 
to  go  inside  the  office.  There  is  a  big 
table  there  with  a  green  cloth,  and  I  see 
the  Commissioner  at  the  head  with  more 
gentlemen  along  each  side  in  big  arm 
chairs. 

"  '  Mr.  Godchere,'  the  Commissioner 
say,  '  we  hear  you  are  a  good  walker. 
How  many  miles  can  you  go  in  a  day  ?' 

"  '  Seventy-five,'  I  say. 

" '  But  how  many  miles  can  you  travel 
day  in  and  day  out  ?' 

"  '  Sixty  miles  everyday  with  the  dogs, 
if  the  snow  is  good.' 

"  Then  they  speak  to  each  other,  and 
then  the  Commissioner  smile  and  say, 
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'  We  want  you  to  go  to  Long  Lake  in  the 
Superior  District  and  hunt  out  opposi- 
tion there,  and  take  charge  of  the  Post 
until  further  orders.'  '  Yes,  sir,'  I  say. 
'  We  will  give  you  credentials  and  suffi- 
cient money  to  take  you  in  as  far  as 
Nepigon.  There  you  will  take  a  dog- 
train  from  the  Post  and  walk  in  as  ex- 
peditiously as  may  be.' 

"This  was  at  four  o'clock.  At  five 
o'clock  I  start  for  Ottawa.  I  know  the 
way  that  I  must  go  to  get  there  at  Long 
Lake.  When  I  get  to  Ottawa  I  take  my 
dogs  and  I  drive  on  the  ice  of  the  river 
to  Mattawa  in  two  days  and  a  half. 
There  was  only  a  little  settlement  there 
then,  with  an  hotel  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
store.  I  go  to  the  store  and  load  up  my 
toboggan.  Then  I  say  'Good-by,  bo' 
jou','  and  away  I  go.  That  night  I  camp 
on  the  long  portage  between  Lake  Nipis- 
sing  and  the  Mattawa.  In  two  days  I  am 
at  the  Sauk  Ste.  Marie.  It  was  a  cold 
trip  there  that  time,  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  Yes,  indeed  yes. 
At  Nepigon  Post  they  tell  me  about  this 
man  at  Long  Lake.  He's  a  bad  man, 
they  say.  He  spoil  the  trade.  The 
Injuns  they'se  a  very  much  scare.  He 
travel  around  at  night  and  shoot  at  the 
camp  fires.  That's  a  fun  he  makes.  He 
shoot  in  the  fire  from  the  dark  and  scares 
those  Injuns.  And  they  don't  trade  with 
the  Company  no  more.  They  trade  with 
him.  Only  he's  got  nothing.  He  takes 
their  fur  for  such  a  very  small.  He 
gives  them  promises  on  paper.  Finlay- 
son  he's  very  old.  He's  no  good  to  hold 
the  Post  no  more.  He's  moved  away  in 
the  fall  to  his  nephew's  place  at  Pic 
River,  with  only  an  Injun  left  in  charge 
of  the  Post  There's  no  fur  coming  in, 
and  all  those  Injuns  they  stop  the  winter 
himt  because  they  think  it's  no  use  any 
more  now  that  the  Opposition  is  come 
and  the  Company  is  bust  up.  For  sure 
it  makes  me  very  mad  to  hear  about  that 
free  trader  man.  He's  from  off  the  States, 
a  murderer  there,  and  he's  run  here  away 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  to  hide 
from  the  law. 

" '  Where  you  go  now  ?'  they  say. 

" '  I  go  to  Long  Lake  House.' 

"  '  Well,  you  can  go — not  me.  It's  a 
bad  job,  that  Long  Lake  House.  There's 
a  bad  Opposition  there.' 


"  Next  day  I  take  some  more  shells  for 
my  gun  and  start.  First  I  go  to  Jack 
Fish  Bay,  where  there's  a  winter  trail 
comes  out  from  Long  Lake.  In  two  days 
I  am  camjied  in  a  warm  bunch  of  spruce 
half-way  down  Long  Lake.  At  that  time 
I  don't  know  how  long  this  Long  Lake  is, 
but  an  Injun  tell  me, '  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing hurry  up,  hurry  up,  hurry  up ;  all  day 
hurry  up,  hiu-ry  up.  hurry  up.  Night, 
Long  Lake  House.'  De  Government  Sur- 
veyors tell  me  last  year  it  is  fifty-two  miles. 

"  I  load  my  rifle  magazine  full  up  next 
morning  and  walk  into  the  Post  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake.  There's  one  old  Injun 
there,  and  very  little  supplies. 

" '  I  have  come  for  take  charge  of  the 
Post,'  I  tell  him. 

" '  Kawin  nishin,'  dat  old  man  say. 
'  No  good,  Kawin  kintagen.  No  more 
fur  comes  here.    Kawin.' 

"  I'm  very  mad,  then,  to  think  of  that 
Opposition  man  stealing  the  Company's 
fur. 

" '  We  must  hunt  him  out,'  I  say.  *  We 
must  do  so.' 

"  It  is  the  next  morning  I  see  a  Saga- 
nosh  come  on  the  lake  and  an  Injun  be- 
hind walking  on  the  fresh  road  of  the 
Saganosh's  snow-shoes.  They  don't  stop 
at  the  Post,  but  pass  right  by  in  front  by 
the  shore. 

" '  Who's  dat?'  I  say  to  the  old  man, 

'"Dat's  him,  dat's  the  Opposition,' 
the  old  man  tell  me.  '  He  walk  past  to 
show  he's  not  afraid  to  let  the  Company 
see  him  here  in  the  fur  lands.' 

" '  Come  on,'  I  say,  '  we  must  follow 
him.    We've  got  to  do  it' 

"  We  take  our  rifles  and  a  small  pack 
and  start  right  out.  No  time  for  dog- 
teams.  This  is  for  the  best  walker  to  do 
what  he  can.  That  man  is  not  half  a 
mile  away.  We  follow  him  all  morning 
like  that,  on  the  trail  to  Devil  Fish  Lake, 
At  noon  he  stops  and  waits  for  us  to 
come  up.  *  I  allow  no  man  to  follow  me,' 
he  says,  and,  oh  I  he  was  a  big  wicked- 
looking  man.  Yes,  indeed;  yes.  But 
I'm  afraid  of  nothing  in  those  days — 
nothing ;  no,  not  at  all,  no.  I  am  very 
strong  then,  and  quick.  '  We've  got  to 
follow  you,'  I  say.  '  You  are  a  poacher 
on  this  country.  The  Company  have 
sent  me  to  hunt  you  out.  We  have  it  to 
do.    We  must  do  it.' 
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"'I'd  like  to  know  how  you'll  go 
about  it,'  he  say,  and  he  swear  and  laugh 
very  evil. 

" '  Boil  the  pot,'  I  say  to  my  Injun. 

"'An'  you  boil  mine,'  he  say  to  his 
man. 

"'Never  min','  I  say;  'you can  boil 
your  tea  in  my  pail.' 

"  *  What  kind  of  a  man  are  you  ?'  says 
this  free  trader.  '  I  could  have  shot  you 
before  now,  and  here  you  are  offering 
me  the  use  of  your  fire  I' 

" '  If  you  shoot  me  you  starve  to  death 
in  the  woods,'  I  tell  him.  '  Not  an  Injun 
would  help  you.  Not  a  Post  would  sup- 
ply you.  Every  man  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory  would  know  about  you  before 
you  came  and  wherever  you  went.  The 
Company  would  get  you  if  you  gave  in 
and  hang  you.  You  could  never  get 
away.* 

"'Bahl'  he  says.  'The  Company  1 
bahl' 

"  It  makes  me  very  angry,  then,  when 
he  laughs. 

" '  I  will  follow  you,'  I  say, '  wherever 
you  go.  The  Company  sent  me  to  hunt 
you  out,  and  I  will  follow  you,  follow 
you,  follow  you  always — on  snow-shoe  or 
by  canoe.  I  will  do  you  no  hurt  unless 
you  make  for  play  a  bad  deal  for  me. 
Then  I  will  kill  you,  or  if  you  kill  me,  I 
will  follow  you  just  the  same  still  till  the 
Company  hang  you  or  the  cold  get  you 
and  starve  you  to  death.  You  see  I'm 
afraid  not  of  you  nor  of  nothing  at  all. 
Only  it  must  be  done  what  the  Company 
says.' 

"'Bahl'  he  says.  'The  Company  1' 
But  he  don't  laugh  no  more. 

"  All  day  I  follow  him  in  his  tracks.  I 
sleep  near  by  at  night.  Next  day  I  see 
he  try  to  walk  away  from  me.  He  walk 
all  day — fifty  or  sixty  miles  maybe.  He's 
a  good  runner,  that  man.  But  I'm  the 
bes'  man  on  snow-shoes  on  the  Upper 
Ottawa. 

'"What  kin'  of  a  man  are  you?'  he 
say.  '  I  never  seen  such  a  walker.  I 
walk  and  walk  and  walk,  and  I  can't  get 
away  from  you.' 

"  '  I  am  for  the  Company,'  I  say. 

"  '  Damn  the  Company,'  he  say.  For 
sure  he  is  a  wicked  man.  Yes,  yes,  in- 
deed yes. 

"  In  two  days  my  old  Injun  play  out. 


He  get  the  snow-shoe  sickness  and  his 
eyes  get  bad  with  the  snow.  I  send  him 
back  to  the  Post  and  I  speak  to  that 
other  Indian  in  Objibeway.  He  goes 
back  too.  The  Opposition  Man  calls, 
but  he  won't  stop. 

" '  What's  this  you  do  ?'  he  says  to  me. 
'I've  a  good  mind  to  shoot  your  brains 
out,'  he  say. 

" '  Dat  Injun,'  I  say,  '  belongs  to  the 
Company.  He  trades  at  Long  Lake 
House,  and  his  father  and  grandfathers 
before  him.  He  has  a  debt  there  every 
season,'  I  say.  '  You  think  he's  going  to 
turn  Opposition  ?' 

"  He's  very  mad,  that  free  trader,  but 
he's  a  little  scared  now. 

"  We  walk  whole  days  sometimes  and 
never  a  word.  He  sees  he  can't  walk 
away  from  me.  One  night  we  make 
camp  in  the  snow.  We  dig  a  hole  and 
cut  brush  and  spread  the  rabbit-skins  by 
the  fire.  For  sure  it's  nice  to  be  so  rest- 
ful after  walking  such  a  far.  We  fry  a 
little  pork  and  boil  the  tea,  and  after  we 
smoke,  and  the  sparks  fly  up  in  the 
spruces.  Then  I  find  that  a  murderer  is 
a  nice  man  some  time.  Yes,  yes,  indeed 
yes.  He  tell  me  a  many  stories  about 
on  the  States,  and  of  many  towns  and 
settlements  by  the  railroads,  so  that  by 
and  by  I  am  very  sleepy.  But  I  sleep 
very  light  always.  I  wake  at  night  often 
to  see  if  that  free  trader  is  not  too  cold, 
and  I  put  wood  on  the  fire,  and  fix  his 
blanket  But  to-night  I'm  very  sleepy. 
That  Opposition  Man  he  talks  such  a 
very.  So  when  I  wake  up  the  stars  shine 
very  bright  and  the  bush  is  not  a  black 
wall  any  more,  for  the  fire  has  gone  down. 
Then  I  get  up  and  put  green  birch  and 
dry  spruce  logs  on  the  coals.  Soon  the 
stars  go  out  again,  and  the  dark  squeezes 
up  close  to  the  blaze.  Then  I  warm  my- 
self and  go  to  fix  the  blanket  on  that 
Opposition  Man.  He's  not  there.,  no,  not 
at  all  no,  nor  his  rabbit  blanket.  Cer- 
tainly not,  no.  I  look  for  the  snow-shoes. 
None.  No,  sair.  Not  one.  He  has 
gone,  and  my  snov-shoes  they  are  gone 
also.  What's  to  do  now  ?  I  do'  no. 
For  sure  that  Opposition  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness.    Yes,  indeed  yes. 

"  I  look  for  tracks,  and  by  and  by  I 
find  them,  two  hours  old  maybe,  all  crisp 
with  the  frost.    I  try  my  weight  on  the 
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track.  Some  place  it  holds  me  up,  some 
place  it  break  with  my  weight  and  I  go 
down  past  my  knee.  Very  well.  I  get 
my  pack  and  start  out  on  that  Opposi- 
tion Man's  snow-shoe  track. 

"  In  the  middle  of  those  days  we  have 
warm  sun.  It  is  February,  and  at  night 
the  damp  snow  freeze  up  again.  So 
there  is  a  good  crust.  Dat  man  he  leave 
the  bush  and  tome  out  on  the  muskeg, 
and  there  the  walking  is  good.  I  follow 
that  man  by  the  light  of  the  stars  on  the 
snow.  There  on  the  muskeg  it  makes  a 
good  light,  that  sky,  because  no  trees  are 
there,but  scrub  spruce  and  littletamarack 
only.  For  three,  four,  five  mile  it  is  like 
that.  Then  I  come  to  the  hills  and  bush 
once  more,  and  the  snow  is  often  soft. 
For  sure  it  is  hard  walking  that  time — 
one  foot  up  and  one  foot  down  to  the 
thigh.  And  that  pack  it  bear  me  down 
for  all  it  is  only  such  a  light  pack,  and 
my  gun  it  helps  to  break  in  the  crust 
from  under  me.  I  swear  sometimes,  and 
I  pay  the  priest  ten  dollars  just  on  ac- 
count of  that  when  he  comes  in  July. 
For  sure  that  Opposition  was  a  very  bad 
business.    Certainement,  yes  indeed. 

"  By  and  by  I  come  to  a  gorge  on  the 
river.  I  don't  know  that  place  then,  but 
I  know  now  it  is  the  Split  Rock  Rapids 
on  the  Kawasibi,  where  the  river  cuts 
through  the  granite  mountain  and  the 
portage  is  a  mile  and  a  half  for  canoes. 
But  now  there  is  ice  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  and  along  the  shore  it  hangs  by 
the  rocks  so  there  is  a  ledge  where  the 
snow  lies.  For  sure  that  Opposition 
don't  know  that  place.  The  track  it  go 
along  on  the  side  of  the  cafion.  By  and 
by  I  see  the  black  of  open  water  and  the 
trail  it  climbs  up  the  wall  of  the  gorge 
where  the  crumble  of  the  cliff  makes  a 
slope.  There  the  snow  is  soft  like  flour, 
for  the  sun  never  shines  there  and  no 
crust  comes  in  the  night.  Also  it  makes 
a  very  dark  in  the  night.  And  the  snow 
has  drifted  and  piled  in  there  very  deep. 
Presently  I  think  I  would  like  well  to 
shoot  that  Opposition,  for  I  cannot  walk 
on  the  snow.  I  sink  up  to  the  middle. 
For  sure  now  I  am  very  angry.  Yes, 
yes,  indeed  yes. 

"  At  this  time  I  think  what  the  Chief 
Factor  say  to  me  at  Montreal :  *  We  hear 
that  you  are  a  good  walker.    We  want 


you  to  hunt  out  that  Opposition,'  and  I 
make  myself  to  think  I  will  certainly  do 
so.  I  tie  my  gun  on  my  back  behind  me 
on  the  pack  and  I  crawl  on  my  hands  and 
knees  in  that  snow-shoe  track  for  two 
miles.  The  track  will  bear  me  if  I  am 
gentle,  but  often  it  break  under  my 
hands,  and  I  sink  down  by  the  shoulders. 
For  sure.  I  think  the  rabbits  say  I  am  a 
big  bear,  I  walk  so  funny  on  the  snow, 
sometimes  up  the  hill,  sometimes  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  rapid,  which  roars 
likes  he's  mad  all  this  time  that  people 
come  there  in  the  night. 

"  By  and  by  we  come  to  the  end,  and 
the  sky  she's  getting  gray  in  the  east. 
Then  my  heart  feels  very  warm  and  kind, 
for  1  see  a  deep  runway>  in  the  snow  for 
the  caribou  by  the  river,  and  that  Oppo- 
sition Man's  trail  is  close  by  all  the  time, 
for  I  guess  it's  dark  when  he  pass  and 
he  don't  see  it  there  near  by.  I  stand  up 
in  there,  and  feel  I  could  make  more 
business  on  two  feet  than  I  can  on  four. 

"  Now  I  walk  very  fast,  for  the  caribou 
beat  down  a  good  hard  road,  but  it  is 
so  deep  and  narrow  I  trip  over  the  sides 
very  often.  Well,  never  min'  dat.  It  is 
much  better  than  to  crawl.  Yes,  indeed 
yes. 

"  When  the  sun  come  up,  that  snow- 
shoe  trail  it  still  follows  on  the  river  and 
I  laugh  that  that  Opposition  don't  think 
of  the  caribou — what  a  nice  road  he 
makes.  In  two  hours  we  come  to  a  lake, 
and  the  crust  is  hard  packed  with  the 
wind  and  the  thaw.  That  runway  go  by 
the  shore,  but  the  snow-shoes'  track  it 
heads  straight  across.  I  look  very  much, 
but  I  see  nothing.  I  run  across  the  lake 
like  when  we  have  the  toboggan  dogs 
and  the  Post  is  just  over  there  on  the  line 
of  the  sky.  Over  there  I  find  something. 
I  find  my  snow-shoes.  Yes,  sair.  That 
foolish  Opposition,  for  all  he's  so  wicked, 
has  thrown  them  away  without  breaking. 
Only  he  has  cut  the  web  with  his  knife, 
so  that  it's  never  good  no  more.  What 
matter?  He  didn't  burn  them,  as  I 
thought.  I  take  my  sash  and  tie  pieces 
across  the  frames.  It  is  a  good  sash 
from  Moose  Factory,  and  I  mend  my 
snow-shoes  with  it  very  quick.  Then  I 
put  them  on,  and  I  have  to  laugh,  I  feel 
so  strong  on  foot. 

"  I  think  now  I'll  have  some  tea,  for 
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that  Opposition  Man  he's  for  sure  asleep 
by  now  not  far  off.  So  I  make  a  fire  of 
a  few  sticks  and  boil  some  snow  and  eat 
some  more  pork.  Then  I  light  my  smok- 
ing pipe  and  walk  away  from  there  very 
good. 

"  I  catch  up  very  quick  now.  In  a 
short  time  I  come  to  another  lake.  I 
look  across  and  it  is  five  miles.  I  see  a 
smoke  for  sure,  yes.  He's  asleep  there, 
that  Opposition,  and  ver>'  tire'  out.  So 
I  come  there  on  that  place  in  the  spruce 
thicket  and  find  him  there  rolled  up  in 
his  rabbit-skin  blanket  by  the  fire.  I 
laugh  some  more  then,  I  feel  so  warm 
inside  and  joyful  that  the  Company  is  on 
the  spot.  I  take  his  snow-shoes  and  lay 
them  close  by  my  own.  He  don't  do 
that  same  thing  again  as  last  time,  I 
think,  no,  not  at  all,  no.  Then  I  cut  a 
little  balsam  brush  and  spread  it  on  top. 
Then  I  lay  my  blanket  and  roll  up  so 
that  my  back  is  touching  that  Opposition 
Man.  Then  I  go  to  sleep  too,  very  nice 
and  warm. 

"  In  two  hours  I  get  up  and  make  the 
fire.  I  have  got  the  pot  boiled  and  the 
pork  nearly  ready  when  I  hear  that 
Opposition  grunt.  For  sure  then  I  am 
laughing  inside. 

" '  Is  it  that  you  like  your  bacon  well 
done  to-day,  Monsieur  ?'  I  say. 

" '  Holy  Joshua  I'  that  man  he  says, 
and  I  don't  like  to  laugh  so  much  when 
he  say  that,  but  I  can  be  grave  only  on 
the  face.  My  heart  it  laughs  for  all  he's 
so  wicked. 

"  '  We  sleep  late  this  morning,'  I  say ; 
'  see  there  the  sun  is  at  four  hours  after 
noon.' 

"  '  How  the  Jumped-Up  did  you  get 
here  ?'  he  says. 

" '  The  Company,'  I  tell  him,  '  he  sent 
me  from  Montreal.' 

" '  Well,  I'll  be  eternally  burned  1'  he 
says,  and  I  am  very  afraid  it  is  a  true 
thing  that  what  he  said  there.  Yes,  yes, 
I  am  sad  it  is  so.    Ah,  yes  I 

"  We  walk  now  some  more.  We  have 
come  away  into  the  trapping  grounds  by 
now,  and  there  are  camps  to  get  new 
snow-shoes  and  provisions  some  time.  I 
tell  those  Injuns  in  Objibeway  that  it  is 
an  Opposition,  and  the  Company  will 
not  allow  him.  He  can  buy  no  fur,  no, 
not  at  all,  no,  nor  can  he  get  any  provis- 


ions, only  me — they  give  what  I  need  for 
both.  For  three  weeks  I  follow  him. 
Once  he  say, '  My  God,  man,  do  you  want 
me  to  go  crazy?  You  walk  behind  like 
the  devil  after  a  pauper.  Let's  fight  it 
out,  man  to  man,  and  be  done  with  it' 

" '  No,'  I  say,  '  it's  not  me,  it's  the 
Company.  It's  an  affair  of  the  rules. 
I  will  kill  you  if  it  is  necessary,  but  the 
chief  thing  for  me  is  to  hunt  you  out. 
The  Company  says, "  Dead  or  alive."  So 
what  difference  ?  I  don't  want  to  kill  a 
man.' 

" '  I  never  seen  such  a  man,'  he  says. 
'  You'd  think  the  Company  owned  your 
soul.' 

" '  That's  the  law,'  I  say, '  in  the  woods 
here ;  the  Company — ^what  he  say,  that's 
right    There's  nothing  farther.' 

"  We  are  walking  very  much  and  very 
far  by  now.  That  free  trader  he's  got 
very  thin,  and  his  feet  are  sore  from  the 
instep  thong  on  the  snow-shoe.  He 
can't  walk  so  fast  now,  and  he's  not 
fierce  any  more.     . 

" '  I  think  we'll  go  to  Nepigon,'  he 
say.    '  I'm  getting  very  sick  of  this.' 

" '  All  right,'  I  say.  '  Wherever  you 
go  I'll  follow.'  But  he's  very  tired. 
Sometimes  he  sits  down  to  rest. 

" '  My  God  1'  he  say,  '  I  never  seen 
such  a  walker  1' 

" '  When  a  man  is  on  his  duty,'  I  say, 
<  he  feels  strong.  His  heart  bears  up. 
When  a  man  has  done  wrong,'  I  say, 
'  God  takes  the  heart  out  of  him  some 
time.' 

" '  Wrong  ?'  he  say ; '  what  do  you  know 
about  that  ?' 

"  I  say, '  You  bother  those  poor  Injuns 
that  never  do  any  harm  to  you.  You 
shoot  their  fires  and  you  scare  them  so 
they  won't  hunt  no  more  while  you  stay 
there.  You  spoil  the  trade  for  the  Post 
at  Long  Lake.' 

"  '  Bah  1'  he  says ;  '  if  only  that  was  all 
I've  done  I  Say,  Godchere,  you're  a  good 
man.  I  like  you,  in  spite  of  the  way 
you've  been  dogging  me  all  this  time. 
Blow  me  if  you  don't  make  me  wish  I 
was  as  ignorant  as  you  are.  I  wish  I 
didn't  know  any  more  than  to  do  what 
the  law  laid  down  and  go  it  blind  on  that. 
You,  with  your  Company  behind  you, 
are  ready  to  face  the  devil  himself.  But 
me — what  have  I  got  to  back  me  up  ?' 
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" '  Is  there  no  Company  in  your  coun- 
try?' I  say. 

"  *  There's  no  faith  in  me,  that's  what's 
the  trouble,'  he  say.  '  I'm  on  the  road 
to  hell.  I  know  that ;  that's  all  the  faith 
I've  got.  And  I've  lost  my  nerve.  You,' 
he  say, '  you,  damn  you,  are  responsible 
for  that.' 

"  '  Me  ?'  I  say, '  me  ?  What's  that  ?  It's 
the  Company  what  sends  me.  I'm  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  Company,  and  my 
father  and  grandfather.  I  do  what  the 
Company  wants,  of  course.    What  else  ?' 

" '  Always  the  Company,  the  Company^ 
he  say.  '  A  mere  fur-trading  institution 
that  monopolizes  you  half-breeds,  body 
and  soul.  It's  your  religion,  I  believe. 
It's  all  your  old  manitous  and  pagan 
devils  reborn  in  unity  form.  Who's  the 
biggest  man — the  fur  factor  or  the  priest 
—tell  me  ?' 

"  And  he  talk  a  lot  like  that  way,  while 
I  just  smoke. 

" '  Come  on,'  he  say  at  last, '  come  on, 
let's  get  out  of  this  cursed  country.  The 
Company — that's  your  religion.  Good 
job  if  I  had  some  kind  of  religion  my- 
self.' 

"We  come  in  to  Poplar  Lodge  and 
then  to  Nepigon  Post  that  week. 

"  The  man  had  about  hundred  dollar 
worth  of  fur  and  he  went  in  to  trade.  I 
made  a  sign ;  they  held  the  fur.  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  mad.  He  pointed  his 
gun  at  me  and  swore  so  as  I  thought 
fire  would  come  from  his  mouth.  It 
is  a  wonder  if  the  priest  could  forgive 
him. 

"  I  say,  '  Why  do  you  point  the  gun  at 
me  ?  You  kill  me,  what  is  that  ?  The 
Company  have  p)Osts  on  every  headwater 
and  men  on  every  traveled  river ;  I'm 
only  one  man.' 

" '  Damn  the  whole  of  you,'  he  say. 
'  Give  me  back  my  fur.' 

" '  No,'   I   say  ;   '  you  owe  ninety-five 


dollar  for  supplies  at  Long  Lake.  You 
must  pay  that  debt.' 

" '  This  is  not  Long  Lake,'  he  say. 
'  This  is  Nepigon.' 

" '  Long  Lake  or  Nepigon,  it's  all  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  I  say. 

"  He  is  very  tired  by  now,  and  his 
strength  is  wasted  by  anger.  He  start 
for  cry  like  a  little  child.  His  heart  is 
broken.  I  don't  like  to  see  that,  but  it 
must  be  done.  He  is  for  trying  to  run 
Opposition.    That  cannot  be.' 

" '  Here,'  I  say ;  '  give  him  five  dollar, 
that's  all  he  has  left  when  his  debt  is  paid.' 

"  He  sob  and  sob,  and  I  take  him  out- 
side. He  turn  back  to  the  store.  '  Here,' 
he  say,  '  take  all  I've  got  and  give  me  a 
bottle  of  whisky.'  They  look  at  him. 
'  The  Company  don't  allow  whisky.'  He 
come  out  and  sob  like  a  little  baby.  He's 
very  tire'  out.  I  take  the  money  and 
buy  two  bottles  of  whisky.  It  is  very 
high  in  price  because  of  the  law.  '  Here,' 
•  I  say, '  now  we'll  go.' 

" '  Where's  my  gun  ?'  he  say, 

" '  Dat's  confiscate,'  I  say. 

" '  Who  by  ?' 

" '  The  Company.' 

"  '  Holy  anguish  1'  he  say.  He  follow 
me  like  a  little  child.  When  we  come  to 
Port  Arthur  in  two  days,  dere's  a  boat 
dere,  for  the  ice  is  broken  up  in  the 
harbor  by  the  wind,  and  the  season  has 
begun  on  the  Lakes.  I  buy  a  ticket  for 
Duluth  and  put  him  aboard. 

" '  Good-by,'  I  say,  and  I  shook  him 
by  the  hand.  '  I  hope  you'll  get  along 
all  right.' 

" '  No  hard  feeling,  Pete,'  he  says. 
'Good-by,  God  bless  you.  Good-by  I 
good-by  r 

"  I  go  ashore  and  watch  the  boat  out 
by  the  harbor.  Somehow  I  feel  sad  dat 
time;  yes,  indeed  yes,  it  is  so.  It  is 
queer  to  be  so  tender  of  the  heart  for  a 
murderer,  is  it  not  ?" 
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MR.  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQU- 
HOUN  has  made  several  am- 
bitious incursions  into  the 
realm  of  international  politics,  but  none 
more  ambitious  than  that  undertaken  in 
his  latest  work.  Its  object,  as  expressed 
by  himself,  is  "to  present  American 
evolution  as  a  whole,  to  treat  her  history 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  wide  national 
significance,  to  show  to  what  point  she 
has  progressed,  to  indicate  what  her 
future  may  be."  Back  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  reader  will  discern  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  promote 
comity  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  hasten  so  far  as 
is  in  the  writer's  power  the  consumma- 
tion, fondly  cherished  in  certain  quar- 
ters, of  a  tacit  or  formal  federation  of 
£nglish-sp>eaking  p)eoples.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Mr.  Colquhoun  endeavors  • 
to  show  that  more  than  any  other  two 
nations  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  interests  in  common  and 
similar  ideals,  and  that  a  closer  under- 
standing between  the  two  would  result 
not  only  in  strengthening  each  but  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  civilization.  He 
analyzes  the  influence,  upon  ourselves 
and  the  world,  of  our  entrance  into  world 
politics  by  reason  of  our  expansion  into 
the  Far  East  and  the  Caribbean  and  our 
construction  and  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal ;  discusses  the  intricate  questions 
of  Pan-Americanism,  examining  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  two  Americas  in 
their  bearing  upon  our  world  policy; 
and  endeavors  to  portray  for  both  Brit- 
ish and  American  readers  the  conditions 
that  confront  us  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  and  the  influence  these  must 
have  in  shaping  our  future. 

Always  he  essays  the  triple  r6le  of 
exponent,  critic,  and  adviser,  and  always 
he  commands  the  attention  and  holds 
the  interest  We  cannot  but  regret  the 
fact  that  too  often  his  views  are  tinged 
with  ultra-British  prejudices  and  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  that  he  cannot  resist 
the    temptation   to    indulge,   now    and 
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again,  in  hits  at  "  American  democracy." 
But  we  gladly  recognize  the  real  value 
to  American  as  to  British  readers  of  his 
study  of  our  institutions,  policies,  and 
people.     This  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
observations  from  a  traveler's  note-book ; 
it  is  the  fruit  of  a  trained  intellect,  the 
oiTspring  of  a  mind  that  has  in  the  past 
proved  itself  not  lacking  in  both  insight 
and  farsight.     We   may   disagree  with 
many  of  the  writer's  conclusions,  we  may 
even  note  errors  in  statements  of  fact, 
but  we  must  admit  his  profound  grasp 
of  the  problems  and  responsibilities  de- 
volving up)on  us  by  reason  of  the  events 
of  recent  years.    Passing,  therefore,  over 
his  hasty  generalizations  concerning  our 
efforts  to  transplant  American  ideals  and 
to  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  democracy 
in   our   new    relations — generalizations 
that  Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  must  admit 
require  the  test  of  time  to  prove  their 
truth  or  error — we  may  with  profit  ex- 
amine the  practical  suggestions  he  prof- 
fers in  the  direction  of  assisting  us  to 
bear  the  "  burdens  of  world  greatness." 
Of  these  burdens  he  places  in  the  fore- 
front  the   problem  of  governing  alien 
races,  a  problem  which,  as  he  points  out, 
is  no  new  one  to  us.     It  rests,  for  a 
democracy,  on  a  twofold  basis  of  assimi- 
lation— the  assimilation  by  the  aliens  of 
the  principles  of  the  democracy,  and — 
or — the  assimilation  of  the  a4iens  by  the 
democracy  itself.     Indeed,  it  is  with  a 
study  of  the  assimilative  ability  of  the 
United  States  as  seen  in  our  absorption 
of  alien  immigration  that  Mr.  Colquhoun 
opens  his  work,  it  being  his  contention 
that  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
immigration    at   various    periods    have 
been  directly  contributory  to  "  the  con- 
stant expansion  by  which  Greater  Amer- 
ica has  been  built  up,"  and  that  "  immi- 
gration has  molded  the  national  character 
and  will  continue  to  do  so."     Here  we 
would  merely  pause  to  observe  that  his 
sweeping  statements  derogatory  to  the 
Irish  and  to  the  natives  of  southeastern 
Europe    who   have   made   their   homes 
among  us  are  neither  happy  nor  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  facts.     When  we  pass 
to  his  discussion  of  our  treatment  of  the 
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negroes  and  the  Indians,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
only  too  much  truth  in  his  charge  that 
the  principles  of  democracy  have  not 
always  obtained  in  our  dealings  with  the 
colored  races.  To  both  the  negro  and 
the  Indian  problems,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  of  the  highest  ideals  and  the  keen- 
est intellect  are  devoting  their  energies, 
and  we  are  confident  that  both  will  ulti- 
mately be  solved  in  righteousness,  with- 
out our  having  to  accept  the  solution 
advanced  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  these 
words : 

If  the  American  would  acknowledge  freely 
and  honestly  the  breakdown  of  the  demo- 
cratic system,  would  accept  his  position  as 
the  dominant  factor  in  a  great  republican 
empire,  would  cease  to  endeavor  to  square 
his  theory  with  his  practice,  he  might  still 
advance  along  the  path  of  progress,  might 
achieve  the  freest  and  most  liberal  form  of 
government,  but  would  still  not  be  debarred 
from  dealing  justly  with  alien  and  subject 
races. 

This  little  ebullition  is  characteristic, 
but  need  not  be  taken  seriously,  for  Mr. 
Colquhoun  soon  shows  that  he  does  not 
altogether  despair  of  democracy  vindi- 
cating itself  in  the  settlement  of  the 
negro  problem.  Truly  he  is  much  more 
alive  to  the  seriousness  of  that  problem 
than  are  many  Americans.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has  "  assumed 
proportions  which  make  it  possible  that 
the  whole  policy  of  the  nation  may  turn 
on  a  point  of  race  prejudice."  His 
appeal  for  National  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  uplifting  the  negro  is  timely  and 
well-voiced :  "  Every  State  has  its  own 
method  of  dealing  with  what  is  in  reality 
a  national  matter.  Isolated  efforts  at 
reform  in  one  section  are  nullified  by 
abuses  in  another."  Granting  the  value 
of  education  as  a  practical  step  in  the 
right  direction,  Mr.  Colquhoun  queries: 
"  When  the  negro  is  educated,  is  raised, 
not  individually  but  racially,  to  a  higher 
level  of  knowledge  and  character,  what 
then  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
press  forward  to  this  goal  without  in- 
centive, without  hope  of  reward  ?"  To 
those  who  would  "'let  well  enough  alone  " 
he  interp)oses  this  objection :  "  Left 
alone,  permitted  to  segregate,  and  de- 
prived of  the  stimulating  contact  of  a 
higher  civilization,  the  American  negro 


will  sink  to  lower  levels.  He  will  act 
as  a  drag  and  a  menace  to  the  nation 
of  which,  after  all,  he  is  an  integral 
part"  Thus  The  Outlook  believes. 
Love  of  self,  if  not  love  of  one's  fellow- 
man,  should  impel  all  to  unite  in  a 
work  that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  all, 
for  the  helper  as  much  as  for  the  helped. 
Another  phase  of  this  "burden  of 
world  greatness"  is  involved  in  our 
treatment  of  the  Filipinos.  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn confesses  to  an  especial  interest 
in  the  American  experiment  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  but  expresses  sincere 
doubts  regarding  our  ability  to  establish 
a  popular  government  among  peoples 
who,  in  his  opinion,  are  racially  unfitted 
to  assimilate  democratic  ideas.  Added 
to  the  Malay  element,  with  its  essentially 
Oriental  tendencies,  is  the  semi-Latin 
element  of  the  mestizos,  and  "  nowhere 
has  a  semi-Latin  race  succeeded  in 
founding  a  popular  government.  The 
so-called  republics  are  victims  of  anarchy, 
the  best  being  governed  by  oligarchies 
or  held  together  by  the  strength  of  a 
practical  dictator."  Yet  the  author 
ranges  himself  neither  with  those  who 
would  leave  the  Filipinos  to  settle  their 
affairs  as  best  they  may,  or  with  those 
who  would  have  us  set  a  time-limit  to 
our  endeavors  to  fit  them  for  self-govern- 
ment. As  it  is,  he  believes  that  we 
have  made  many  mistakes  in  our  policy 
towards  the  natives,  owing  to  our  zeal  to 
equip  them  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
task  of  ruling  themselves.  "  The  Fili- 
pino," he  observes,  "  is  at  a  crisis  in  his 
career  when  he  must  have  good  govern- 
ment, fair  government,  strong  and  ener- 
getic government,  if  he  is  ever  to  rise 
above  his  present  level.  Peace  and 
prosperity  are  the  first  gifts  a  nation 
should  confer  upon  the  race  it  desires 
to  elevate,  and  without  prosperity  it  will 
be  impossible  to  crush  the  hydra-headed 
monster  of  discontent  and  intrigue." 

Here  as  elsewhere  he  has  little  patience 
with  "American  idealism."  The  gov- 
ernment he  would  give  the  Filipino  is 
patterned  after  British  rule  in  India, 
and  in  no  wise  modeled  on  the  theory 
that  the  Filipino  is  to  be  treated  "  as  if 
he  were  an  American  with  a  brown 
skin."  Convinced  that  we  must  settle 
down  to  a  long  if  not  a  permanent  period 
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of  colonial  government,  he  proceeds  to 
outline  a  form  of  organization  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  administrating  the 
islands  in  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos, 
bringing  to  this  task  a  rich  fund  of 
knowledge  gained  by  years  of  training 
and  experience.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  here  many  suggestions 
of  great  value.  His  organization  is 
baseid  on  civil  service  reform.  Of  the 
present  Philippine  civil  service  he  has 
many  pleasant  things  to  say,  but  finds 
little  difficulty  in  picking  flaws  in  it ;  as 
a  training-school  for  natives  it  does  not 
exact  sufficiently  high  qualifications ;  its 
severance  front  the  civil  service  of  the 
mother  country  tends  to  prevent  the  re- 
cruiting of  good  officers ;  there  is  a  lack 
of  inducements  to  the  best  class  of 
Americans ;  essentials  are  swamped  in 
a  multiplication  of  detail  and  clerical 
work.  Rejecting  what  to  him  appear 
the  defects  of  both  the  Philippine  and 
the  Indian  civil  service,  he  offers  a  sub- 
stitute looking  to  the  upbuilding  of  a 
greater  American  imperial  service,  with 
entrance  examinations,  promotions  on 
merit,  transfers,  pensions,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  natives  trained  to  do  the 
work  in  American  dependencies  done  in 
India  by  native  officials.  Throughout 
a  sincere  desire  for  "  fair  play  "  is  made 
manifest,  but  it  is  ever  the  idea  of  fair 
play  to  the  people  destined  to  remain 
subject.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  assisting  that  people  to  self-govern- 
ment as  of  treating  it  with  equity  as  a 
dependent  race. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  themes 
not  alone  because  of  their  importance. 
They  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  author's 
prevailing  tendencies  and  the  general 
drift  of  his  argument;  always  he  sees 
in  our  territorial  growth  and  changing 
world  relations  a  parallel  to  salient  fea- 
tures in  the  history  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  was  as  a  colonizing  power  that 
Great  Britain  won  her  prestige,  and  it 
is  as  a  colonizing  power  that  Greater 
America  "  has  attained  her  present  pro- 
portions and  position  as  a  great  world- 
power."  His  analysis  of  her  "  present 
proportions  "  and  the  extension  of  her 
"  sphere  "  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
Turning  to  America  and  American 
waters,  he  studies  in  detail  the  conse- 


quences of  our  incursion  into  the  Carib- 
bean and  of  our  construction  of  the 
great  interoceanic  highway.  Briefly,  be 
assigns  to  us  the  ultimate  control  of 
Cuba — "  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  farce 
of  Cuban  independence  can  be  prolonged 
much  further  " — of  Hispaniola  (San  Do- 
mingo and  Hayti),  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Central 
American  republics.  His  exposition  of 
the  strategic  and  economic  importance 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
States  is  impressive.  With  this  he  offers 
a  plausible  argument  to  prove  that  the 
Canal  will  not  only  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  Great  Britain,  but  will  act  as  a  tie 
that  "  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mu- 
tual interest,  will  help  to  lift  the  United 
States  out  of  a  position  of  deceptive  iso- 
lation, and,  by  bringing  her  more  into 
the  arena  of  world  politics,  will  materi- 
ally add  to  the  force  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  part  of  humanity  is  to  exercise 
on  the  world's  future."  So  far  as  we 
alone  are  concerned,  "  the  actual  occu- 
pation, with  sovereign  rights,  of  the 
Canal  strip  will  act  as  another  center 
from  which  the  United  States  influence 
must  spread  more  tangibly,  and,  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  involves  its  adherents 
(or  rather  exponents)  more  and  more  in 
the  meshes  of  Latin-American  affairs, 
the  question  will  be,  Where  will  the 
'  American  sphere  '  end  ?"  This  brings 
Mr.  Colquhoun  to  a  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  Pan- Americanism. 

Having  already  disposed  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean 
islands  as  indicated  above,  he  turns  to 
South  America.  Here  he  seems  to 
expect  our  influence  to  increase,  but  to 
increase  slowly.  Not  only  have  the 
South  American  republics  failed  to 
assimilate  the  ideals  of  the  northern 
republic  whose  institutions  they  have 
copied,  but  they  are  linked  both  by 
racial  affiliations  and  by  commercial 
and  financial  ties  to  Europe  rather  than 
to  the  United  States.  The  Canal  will 
bring  our  merchants  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Pacific  coast  countries,  but  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun doubts  whether  it  will  result  in 
the  consummation  of  a  commercial  union, 
and  evidently  expects  that  Europe  will 
continue,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  to   do  the  bulk  of  the  trading. 
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'  On  the  other  hand,  he  insists  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  if  carried  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  is  certain  to  result  in  the 
establishment  by  the  United  States  of 
a  protectorate  over  all  Latin-American 
republics.  Writing  before  the  Hague 
Tribunal  rendered  its  decision  in  the 
matter  of  giving  the  "  Pacific  blockad- 
ers  "  preference  on  the  Venezuela  cus- 
toms fund,  he  remarks:  "Whichever 
way  the  decision  goes,  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  in- 
creased since  she  stipulated  0n  1899) 
that  nothing  in  the  Hague  Convention 
is  to  be  construed  as  implying  a  relin- 
quishment by  her  of  her  traditional  atti- 
tude towards  purely  American  questions. 
Therefore,  she  is  either  in  the  position 
of  sanctioning  action  on  the  part  of 
£urope  which  may  lead  to  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  she  must  assume  herself 
the  task  of  keeping  the  recalcitrant 
States  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  obliga- 
tions. In  the  latter  case  she  must  be- 
come either  a  debt  collector  and  board 
of  correction,  or  an  international  bank- 
ruptcy court." 

From  South  America  the  author  passes 
to  Canada,  and,  freeing  his  mind  from 


sentiment,  proceeds  to  debate,  pro  and 
con.  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
that  country  if  she  remain  under  the 
British  flag,  if  she  declare  for  independ- 
ence, or  if  she  become  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  His  main  argument 
against  annexation  is  based  on  the  con- 
tention that  by  becoming  part  of  the 
Republic  Canada  would  saddle  herself 
with  a  share  of  the  Republic's  heavy 
responsibilities  without  gaining  "  any 
real  and  practical  accession  of  liberty." 
So  far  as  independence  is  concerned, 
he  finds  that  Canada  is  as  yet  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone ;  but  he  warns  his 
British  readers  that  if  the  Colony  is  not 
to  be  "Americanized,"  and  is  to  remain 
as  a  constituent  element  of  the  Empire, 
action  of  some  kind  is  urgently  needed 
to  knit  closer  the  ties  binding  her  to 
the  mother  country.  Not  merely  as  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  an 
ardent  imperialist  does  Mr.  Colquhoun 
state  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Colony : 
"  Upon  our  relations  with  Canada  in  the 
present,"  he  asserts,  "  depends  the  trend 
of  her  future  development.  Upon  the 
amount  of  influence  with  her  which  we 
retain  depends  that  to  be  exercised  by 
the  United  States." 


A  Century  and  a  Half  of  British  Art* 


GENRE,  landscape  art,  portraiture, 
symbolism — these  four  depart- 
ments have  been  glorified  in 
British  art  In  the  first  domain  are 
such  men  as  Hogarth  and  Wilkie ;  in 
the  second.  Constable  and  Turner;  in 
the  third,  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds ; 
in  the  fourth,  Bume-Jones  and  Watts. 
Biographies,  varying  in  excellence,  of  all 

'  WiUiam  Hogarth.  By  G.  E.  Anstruther.  The 
MacmilUn  Company,  New  Vork. 

Thomas  Gainsiorough.  By  Lord  Ronald  Suther- 
land Gower,  F.S.A.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

_  Thomas  Gainsiarough.  By  Actbur  B.  Chamberlain. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Nfew  York. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  A.  L.  BaMry.  Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.,  New  Yorlc 

Constable.  By  C.  J.  Holmes,  t^ngmans.  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Sir  David  WilkUy  R.A.  By  WilUam  Bayne. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York. 

Sir  David  Wilkie.  By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland 
Gower,  F.S.A.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

/.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  By  Robert  ChigneU. 
Charles  Scribner's  .Sons,  New  York. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  By  James  A.  Manson. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Yorlc 


of  these  and  of  other  British  artists  have 
recently  been  published. 

That  of  Hogarth  shows  him  to  us  in 
the  light  of  nonconformity  to  artistic 
principles.  His  work  thus  compares 
unfavorably  with  the  more  spontaneous 
and  rapid  achievement  of  greater  artists. 
His  robust  contempt  of  the  conventional 
and  the  traditional  kept  him,  as  Mr. 
Anstruther  admits,  from  pursuing  the 

Frederick  Walker.  By  Clementina  Black.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

La  Peinture  Anrlatse  Contemporaine.  Par  Robert 
de  la  Sizeranne.     Hachette  et  Cie.,  Paris. 

Rossetti  Papers,  tibi-iijo.  A  Compilation.  By 
William  Michael  Rossetti.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Frederic,  Lord  Ltighton.  By  George  C.  William- 
son, Litt.D.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais.  By  A.  L.  Baldry.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones.  By  Malcolm  Belt  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

f/olman  Hunt.  By  Georae  C.  WilUamson,  LittD. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  Life  Wort  of  George  Frederick  Watts,  R.A. 
By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.U.,  LL.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
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well-ordered  path  of  progressive  study 
which  produces  the  highest  form  of  art 
Hogarth  was  often  lamentably  deficient 
in  drawing  and  weak  in  chiaroscuro. 
While  his  moralizing  pictures,  particu- 
larly his  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode,"  have 
distinct  place  and  value  in  genre  art, 
there  is,  of  course,  an  unavoidable  com- 
parison between  him  and  Wilkie  in  this 
domain,  particularly  in  the  minds  of  the 
reader  who  puts  down  Mr.  Anstruther's 
interesting  book  to  take  up  Mr.  Bayne's 
or  Lord  Ronald  Gower's  less  interesting 
volumes.  Hogarth  indubitably  com- 
manded instantaneous  recognition  from 
his  keen  delineation  of  one  particular 
aspect  of  nature,  but  Wilkie  seemed  to 
contemplate  the  whole  round  of  nature. 
As  against  Hogarth's  certain  cleverness 
must  be  set  Wilkie's  comprehensive 
reality.  Mr.  Bayne's  treatment  may  not 
impress  us  as'  sufficiently  authoritative, 
and  Lord  Ronald's  as  not  authoritative 
at  all,  but  both  books  are  of  service  in 
calling  to  the  mind  of  this  generation 
the  universal  and  enduring  qualities  of 
charm  in  the  genre  canvases  of  many 
years  ago,  even  if  the  present  fame  is 
far  from  being  on  a  level  with  that  once 
enjoyed.  It  is  certainly  true  that  our 
own  generation  does  not  care  half  as 
much  for  genre  art  as  its  forefathers 
did.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  as 
far  as  critics  like  the  late  Mr.  Henley 
have  gone  in  iconoclastic  treatment  of 
genre  painting.  We  should  not  forget 
that  no  less  a  critic  than  John  Raskin 
ascribed  to  Wilkie,  equally  with  Scott, 
the  power  to  touch  the  passions  which 
all  feel,  and  to  express  truths  which  all 
can  recognize.  Mr.  Henley  calls  Wilkie 
only  "  a  pictorial  Gait,"  to  which  Mr. 
Bayne  justly  replies  that,  though  Gait 
might  have  founded  a  popular  literary 
school,  his  vision,  after  all,  was  both 
limited  and  without  concentration ;  he 
certainly  did  not  have  Wilkie's  breadth, 
vivacity,  or  freedom  of  handling.  But 
Wilkie  lacked  the  perspective  of  a  more 
modern  genre  artist,  who  was  in  some 
degree  also  a  symbolist.  Frederick 
Walker  seemed  to  have  a  clearer  con- 
ception than  had  any  British  artist  up 
to  his  time  of  the  actual  world  of  men 
and  women  around  him,  and  of  the 
actual  significance  of  that  world.    Hence 


he  struck  a  deeper  human  note.  Yet 
his  pictures  were  such  as  to  appeal  to 
the  ignorant  in  art  as  well  as  to  the 
learned.  Walker's  work  was  natural, 
humorous,  pathetic  in  their  eyes,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  those  more  learned  in  art  it 
showed  a  marked  mastery  of  the  brush. 

Among  English  genre  artists  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  may  be  mentioned,  animal 
painter  although  he  was,  because  he  was 
pre-eminently  an  anecdotist.  In  equal 
degree  with  technical  skill  he  also  repre- 
sented sentiment,  pathos,  and  humor. 
In  default  of  a  better,  we  suppose  that 
Mr.  Manson's  will  take  its  place  as  a 
standard  biography  of  Landseer. 

In  English  landscape  art  three  great 
names  stand  out  with  immortal  distinct- 
ness— Gainsborough.  Constable,  Turner. 
Lord  Ronald  Gower's  life  of  Gainsbor- 
ough is  a  better  biography  than  is  his  of 
Wilkie.  While  the  text  is  reinforced  by 
over  one  hundred  well-chosen  illustra- 
tions, the  reproduction  of  the  pictures 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  especially  the 
reproductions  of  landscapes.  We  are 
glad  that  Lord  Ronald  draws  the  read- 
er's particular  attention  to  Gainsbor- 
ough's landscapes,  well-nigh  as  remark- 
able as  his  portraits  and  of  pre-eminent 
worth  in  the  development  of  English 
art.  Indeed,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
thought  Gainsborough  the  greatest  land- 
scape artist  of  his  day,  and  so  he  was 
to  our  thinking.  He  placed  before  us 
nature  at  her  best,  and  he  placed  before 
us  man  at  his  best.  Such  a  double  gift 
and  such  a  double  achievement  have 
been  paralleled  only  by  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Rubens.  Titian's  work  was 
one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  hitherto 
universal  practice  of  painting  landscape 
only  as  a  background  for  figures.  For 
the  first  time  landscape  now  appeared 
with  figures  as  accessories,  instead  of 
vice  versa.  These,  with  other  qualities 
which  they  had  admired  in  Titian,  were 
introduced  by  Rembrandt  into  Dutch 
art  and  by  Rubens  into  Flemish  art. 
When  we  turn  to  Claude,  Poussin,  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  we  find  the  tradition 
only  too  evident  that  landscape  was 
really  but  a  branch  of  historical  paint- 
ing. From  this  incubus,  as  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  shows,  the  gentle  genius  of 
Gainsborough  freed   English  art.     The 
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emancipation  which  Constable  exercised 
was  that  of  a  freedom  from  any  incoher- 
ence of  design  and  color.  He  showed 
such  an  unparalleled  intimacy  with  his 
subject  that  Mr.  Holmes  not  inaptly 
calls  him  the  parent  of  modem  landscape 
art  We  should  add,  "  and  the  prophet," 
for  on  some  canvases  Constable  seemed 
even  to  have  caught  the  atmospheric 
vibration  rediscovered  many  years  later 
by  Monet  and  Pissaro.  At  all  events, 
Constable  changed  the  tradition  of  land- 
scape painting  in  the  direction  of  greater 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  repose.  The 
new  tradition  formed  a  starting-point 
for  Corot 

But  before  Corot's  day  and  contem- 
porary with  Constable  there  was  the 
immense  and  compelling  work  of  Turner. 
We  learn  that  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  Constable  and  Turner,  and  we 
can  understand  that  most  men  would 
not  have  been  attracted  to  Turner  as  a 
character.  Yet  Mr.  Chignell  has  written 
a  book  because  he  wants  to  emphasize 
the  man  Turner.  He  believes  that 
Hamerton  did  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  Turner's  personality,  nor  did  Ruskin, 
nor  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  we  suppose 
he  would  say  the  same  of  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong.  Lacking  the  scholarship  of 
the  sumptuous  volume  by  the  last-named 
author,  so  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Chignell's 
book  is  yet  of  value  to  every  art  student 
because  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
Turner  was  the  first  artist  to  paint  the 
full  power  of  the  sun.  In  this  he  too 
was  a  founder  of  modem  landscape  art. 
Gainsborough,  Constable,  and  Turner, 
these  are  the  men  who  freed  English 
painting  from  the  imitation  of  so-called 
"classical"  subjects  in  the  style  of 
Claude,  just  as  poetry,  in  Mr.  Chignell's 
fine  parallel,  was  delivered  from  a  like 
slavish  imitation  by  Byron  and  Words- 
worth. Turner  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  transmute  nature.  A  critic  once 
complained  that  no  man  ever  saw  in 
nature  such  skies  as  Turner's.  "  No," 
said  the  artist,  "  but  don't  you  wish  you 
could  ?" 

The  most  impressive  domain  in  Eng- 
lish art  is  portraiture.  The  two  lives  of 
Gainsborough  recently  published  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of  that 
field  of  art  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of 


the  eighteenth  century.  In  particular, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  book  is  notable  be- 
cause that  author  claims  an  equality  of 
greatness  between  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds,  although  as  for  the  latter  he 
admits  Sir  Joshua's  wider  range  of  sub- 
ject and  method,  and  perhaps  even  a 
higher  level  of  excellence  when  the  whole 
body  of  his  work  is  considered.  We 
like  to  find  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  agrees 
with  us  in  recognizing  Gainsborough's 
debt  to  Van  Dyke.  Close  study  of  the 
Flemish  master  is  undoubtedly  responsi- 
ble for  that  air  of  aristocratic  distinction 
which  we  find  in  Gainsborough's  deline- 
ations of  English  men  and  women.  But, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  justly  points  out, 
Gainsborough's  feathery  touch  was  all 
his  own.  He  painted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  careless  ease,  and  yet  was  appar- 
ently as  true  and  right  as  though  he  had 
labored  and  repeated  every  stroke  in  the 
earnest  search  after  perfection.  Hence 
"his  portraits  seem  living,  breathing 
men  and  women  who  had  paused  a 
moment  that  the  painter  might  set  them 
with  a  fiash  of  .inspiration  on  his  canvas," 
or,  as  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  remarks  some- 
where, "  Gainsborough  renders  the  pul- 
sating life,  the  suggestion  in  repose  of 
impending  movement."  But,  finally,  we 
choose  to  think  that  Gainsborough's  pre- 
eminent quality  was  his  own  personifica- 
tion in  his  pictures.  Beyond  almost  any 
other  he  united  the  artistic  temperament 
to  real  character.  If  Spenser  was  the 
poet's  poet,  so  Gainsborough  remains 
the  painter's  painter,  and  doubly  so,  for 
the  man  was  mirrored  in  his  pictures. 
He  was  not  only  a  genius.  He  was 
the  type  -of  genuine  and  generous  good- 
ness. There  is,  of  course,  an  inevitable 
comparison  between  Gainsborough  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  first  artist 
painted  a  total  of  not  many  over  three 
hundred  portraits ;  the  second,  for  some 
years,  painted  over  one  hundred  annu- 
ally. The  first  artist  had  no  assistants 
and  but  few  pupils.  The  second  had 
many  assistants  and  pupils.  But  the 
difference  was  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative.  In  comparison,  Gainsbor- 
ough seemed  the  child  and  Sir  Joshua 
the  man.  Gainsborough  was  the  incar- 
nation of  lightsomeness,  brightness, 
grace, sweetness,  poetry,  truth  to  nature; 
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Reynolds  represented  in  pre-eminent 
degree  not  only  a  greater  variety  in  sub- 
jects than  did  Gainsborough,  but  a  psy- 
chical grip,  a  more  impressive  and  effect- 
ive touch,  a  finer  force  and  dignity. 
With  all  this  ripeness  and  maturity,  how- 
ever. Sir  Joshua  never  equaled  Gains- 
borough, as  has  been  hinted,  in  the 
single  element  of  temperament.  If 
Gainsborough's  was  not  really  the  greater 
style,  his  was  the  instinctive  style,  the 
temperamental  style,  and  hence  his 
canvases  have  a  charm  far  beyond 
that  of  most  portrait  painters.  We 
do  not  regret  the  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion which  accompanies  Mr.  Baldry's 
excellent  text ;  we  only  wish  that  there 
had  been  more  text  Mr.  Baldry  treats 
Reynolds  both  as  craftsman  and  as 
leader.  No  one  of  his  time  had  such 
an  exceptional  understanding  of  the 
refinements  of  technical  processes  as 
had  Reynolds.  If,  as  Mr.  Anstruther 
in  his  capital  biography  hints,  Hogarth 
was  the  first  great  figure  in  the  British 
school,  Reynolds  was  its  indisputa- 
ble leader,  foremost  among  those  who 
showed  that  a  man  born  in  England 
could  compete  with  Continental  artists. 
But  Reynolds  was  a  painter  not  merely 
of  technique;  he  was  a  painter  who 
thought.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he 
inspired  other  men  to  paint  worthily; 
no  wonder  that  his  influence  was  the 
vital  element  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  British  school.  He  was  an  ideal 
leader,  finally,  as  Mr.  Baldry  well  points 
out,  because  around  him  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  could  rally. 

Among  modern  portrait  painters  none 
have  been  more  expressive  of  English  life 
and  thought  than  the  late  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais.  As  Gainsborough's  personality 
distinguishes  the  Gainsborough  portraits, 
so  in  its  own  way  the  Millais  personality 
distinguishes  the  Millais  portraits.  In 
them  one  instinctively  feels  that,  before 
bonsidering  the  artistry  of  the  pictures, 
the  artist  must  be  considered.  Take 
the  Carlyle  portrait,  for  instance,  hang- 
ing in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
It  is  unsparing  in  its  analysis,  but  the 
observer  is  sure  that  it  was  painted  by  a 
man  not  only  incisive,  direct,  and  accu- 
rate in  his  technique,  but  in  his  personal 
character    honest,    simple,    straightfor- 


ward, thorough,  wholesome-minded;  in 
short,  the  best  type  of  John  Bull. 

Millais's  great  contemporary  was  Lord 
Leighton.  They  died  in  the  same  year. 
Leighton's  few  portraits  were  remark- 
able by  reason  of  their  extraordinary 
finish,  but  were  far  from  being  typicd 
of  English  life.  Leighton's  fame  will 
rest  chiefly  on  his  figure  pictures,  a  kind 
of  painted  sculpture,  always  dignified 
and  generally  severe.  With  this  ideal, 
his  subjects  were  naturally  Greek.  In 
contemplating  them  it  has  seemed  to  us 
as  if  only  the  love  of  color  prevented 
Leighton  from  being  a  sculptor.  Cer- 
tainly, beyond  those  of  any  other  British 
painter,  Leighton's  works  have  a  notable 
plastic  quality.  In  an  absorption  in  the 
sheer  beauty  of  line  and  form,  without 
any  reference  to  realism,  energy,  and 
life  which  Millais  put  into  his  every 
canvas,  Leighton  was  as  abstract  as  any 
British  artist.  Though  he  became  a 
marvelous  draughtsman,  he  never  painted 
a  canvas  which  had  in  it  the  necessary 
movement,  even  if  all  his  pictures  are 
well-nigh  perfect  pieces  of  decoration. 

In  his  sympathetic  and  solid  study  of 
British  art,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  considers 
Rossetti,  Millais,  Hunt,  Leighton,  Bume- 
Jones,  Watts,  Alma-Tadema,  and  Her- 
komer,  devoting  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  pages  to  each.  These  men 
mark  the  departure  from  the  great  purely 
landscape  British  school,  but  continue 
somewhat  the  traditions  of  portraiture. 
We  have  had  many  able  appreciations 
of  pre-Raphaelitism  from  Mrs.  Wood, 
Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Cary,  and  others,  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  a  more  brilliant  summary 
than  that  of  this  French  critic.  He 
boldly  declares  Gabriel  Rossetti's  work 
to  be  that  of  a  forced  imagination,  of 
audacious  atelier  attempts,  yet  in  the 
same  breath  declares  Rossetti's  art  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  direct  study  of 
nature,  an  exposition  of  frank  symbol- 
ism and  naturalism,  uniting  the  poetic 
charm  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  distinctly 
modern  analysis.  Hence,  as  this  critic 
says,  Rossetti  founded  a  school  which 
contained  the  germ  of  all  worthy  con- 
temporary painting. 

We  could  wish  that  the  volume  of 
"  Rossetti  Papers  "  just  published  shed 
as  much  light  on  pre-Raphaelitism    as 
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was  the  case  in  Mr.  William  Michael 
Rossetti's  previous  volumes.  The  pres- 
ent volume  includes  the  Rossetti  cor- 
respondence from  1862  to  1870,  thus 
supplementing  the  books  above  men- 
tioned. Though  Gabriel  Rossetti  was 
painting  such  important  things  as  the 
"Found"  and  the  "Dante's  Dream," 
his  own  letters  give  little  explanation 
of  the  character  of  this  work;  they 
tell  us  rather  about  time-limits  and 
money  matters  I  More  incidental  light 
concerning  art  conditions  comes  from 
the  letters  to  Gabriel  Rossetti — trom 
Madoz  Brown,  Palgrave,  Froude,  Scott, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  above  all  from 
Ruskin.  The  last  named  makes  this 
characteristic  announcement : 

Now  I  am  at  present  out  of  health  and 
irritable,  and  entirely  resolved  to  make  my- 
self as  comfortable  as  I  can,  and  therefore 
to  associate  only  with  people  who  in  some 
degree  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  myself.  .  .  . 
I  will  associate  with  no  man  who  does  not 
more  or  less  accept  my  own  estimate  of 
myself. 

It  is  natural  to  turn  from  Millais  and 
Rossetti  to  the  third  member  of  that  tri- 
umvirate which  established  pre-Raphael- 
itism  in  England.  Holman  Hunt  is  the 
least  inspiring  figure  of  the  three.  Crude 
and  ill  formed  as  were  many  of  their 
pre-Raphaelite  ideas,  unwise  as  were 
some  of  their  sympathies,  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school  have  really  accom- 
plished a  distinct  result  in  impressing 
the  popular  mind  with  the  sincere  and 
the  profound  in  art  expression.  The 
honest  truth  which  was  in  pre-Raphael- 
itism  gained  the  day,  when  the  ex- 
crescences which  surround  it  had  dis- 
appeared ;  and  this  was  brought  about 
by  Holman  Hunt  as  well  as  by  his  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Williamson  is  well  within 
the  mark,  however,  in  calling  attention 
to  Holman  Hunt's  persistence  in  an 
unattractive  technique  which  detracts 
greatly  from  the  artistic  effect  of  his 
pictures,  no  matter  what  their  didactic 
effect  may  be.  Holman  Hunt's  noble 
characteristics  appear  in  the  didactic 
effect — his  devotion  to  duty,  his  intense 
belief  in  religion,  his  determination  to 
use  his  art  to  teach  others.  As  an  artist, 
however,  we  doubt  if  his  pictures  stand 
the  test  of  time,  owing  to  an  overatten- 
tion  to  detail,  unpleasantness  of  color, 


crude  and  often  spotty,  unresponsiveness 
of  the  shadows,  tightness  of  brush-work, 
finally,  in  a  mingling  of  mystic  with  com- 
monplace effect.  Having  been  built  up, 
as  Mr.  Quilter  says  somewhere,  "  like  a 
mosaic,"  they  necessarily  have  much  of 
the  hard  outline.  Holman  Hunt's  posi- 
tion in  painting  seems  to  us  somewhat 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  in 
fiction.  Both  are  notable  artists,  but 
neither  appeals  to  us  with  the  appeal 
which  comes  only  from  spontaneity. 

Not  to  Millais,  not  to  Holman  Hunt,  did 
Rossetti,  after  all,  transfer  his  Italianized 
spirit,  but  to  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones. 
Even  with  this  dower,  of  all  English  art- 
ists Bume-Jones  is  the  most  original  and 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive.  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Bell  interestingly  shows  why  this 
is  so.  Burne-Jones  never  imitated  what 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes;  he 
created  a  world,  a  dreamy,  noble,  inspir- 
ing world,  but  of  a  kind  personal  to  him- 
self. In  this  he  was  a  second  Turner. 
Like  that  great  landscapist,  Bume-Jones 
used  nature,* not  abused  her.  Such  men 
learned  in  order  that  they  might  individ- 
ualize their  knowledge  and  not  merely 
make  an  inventory  of  nature. 

In  the  long  and  honorable  line  of 
British  artists  there  is  no  name  more 
inspiring  and  no  character  more  noble 
than  that  of  George  Frederick  Watts. 
Whatever  one  may  say  of  his  pointillist 
technique,  who  can  mention  the  alle- 
gorical or  symbolical  pictures  which 
have  given  rise  to  greater  suggest- 
iveness  and  to  loftier  ideals  than  have 
the  "Hope,"  "Love  and  Life,"  and 
"  Love  and  Death  "  ?  Mr.  Watts's  latest 
biographer  has  been  known  more  by  his 
elucidations  of  the  natural  world  in  its 
moral  suggestions  than  as  a  critic  of  art. 
As  an  appreciation  of  the  great  career  of 
a  great  art  creator.  Dr.  Macmillan's  biog- 
raphy is  not,  therefore,  what  one  may 
have  expected.  It  helps  us  not  at  all 
to  comprehend  or  even  to  apprehend 
the  artistic  value  of  the  Watts  work.  It 
is  an  appreciation  not  so  much  of  Watts 
as  a  technician  as  of  Watts  as  a  preacher. 
For  that  latter  task  Dr.  Macmillan  shows 
himself  quite  adequate.  His  book  will 
not  commend  itself  to  painters  as  a  book 
about  painting,  but  it  will  commend  itself 
to  moralists  as  a  book  about  morals.  As 
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to  its  description  of  Watts's  personality, 
we  could  wish  that  there  were  more  of 
the  anecdotal  and  more  color  and  life  in 
the  manner.  But  the  volume  is  really 
not  a  biography,  nor  a  criticism  of  art ; 


it  well  fulfills  its  function  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  among  English  paint- 
ers no  one  has  stood  more  sturdily  for 
spirituality  in  painting  than  has  George 
Frederick  Watts. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.    Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  oh  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net^ 
Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  the  World.    By     design  and  methods  of  this  unique  institu- 


Mn.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  (Mrs.  Mam).    Illustrated. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vorlt    6x9  in.    334 

pages,  ii,  net. 
Mrs.  Le  Blond,  for  many  years  a  successful 
and  enthusiastic  mountain-climber,  seeks  to 
share  her  enjoyment  with  others,  by  selecting 
and  editing  tales  of  adventure  calculated  to 
attract  those  who  have  not  ventured  upon 
the  exciting  sport.  Some  of  the  tales  are 
from  her  own  experiences— many  are  culled 
from  "The  Alpine  Journal"— or  from  the 
lips  of  the  climbers  themselves.  It  is  easy 
to  comprehend  the  fascination  mountain- 
climbing  exercises  upon  men  and  women, 
especially  if  one  has  ever  stood  4ipon  a  great 
height  and  ^azed  upon  a  horizon  three-quar- 
ters of  which  was  snow-clad  peaks.  The 
roof  of  the  world  is  the  only  name  for  such 
elevations,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  can 
reach  them.  Adventures  on  ice  slopes  and 
in  avalanches,  exciting  ascents,  narrow  es- 
capes, night  adventures,  and  terrific  thunder- 
storms in  the  Alps  crowd  these  pages.  The 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  needed  in 
emergencies,  and  not  often  lacking,  shows 
human  nature  in  a  fine  light.  The  numerous 
photographs  illuminate  many  of  the  situa- 
tions and  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

American  Birds :  A  Practical  Demonstration 
of  How  to  Know  Them.  Designed  by  Ctiaxles 
D.  Chichester.  Illustrated.  Henry  Malkan,  1 
WilUam  St.,  New  York.    f2,  net. 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  make- 
up of  this  book — which  is  not  a  book  at  all, 
one  finds  on  unclasping  the  covers,  but  a 
cunningly  contrived  portfolio,  containing  a 
small  Illustrated  manual,  blank  note-book, 
half  a  dozen  crayons,  and  a  series  of  leaflet 
forms,  in  which  the  student  is  expected  to 
record  his  observations — and  so  make  his 
own  book  of  "  American  Birds."  Whether 
or  not  this  will  be  of  any  real  practical  serv- 
ice we  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion. 

American  Immortals  (The) :  Record  of  Men 
who  by  their  Achievements  in  Statecraft,  War, 
Science,  Literature,  Art,  Law,  and  Commerce 
have  Created  the  American  Republic.  By  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
NewYoft.    6x9  in.    432  pages.    »3.50,  net. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  critical  estimates  of  the  men 
electedto  the  New  York  University's  Hall 
of  Fame — their  character,  achievements^,  and 
history — with  his  prefatory  account  of  the 


tion,  are  worthily  aided  by  his  publishers  in 
the  making  of  this  very  handsome  volume. 
Type  and  paper  are  good,  margins  broad, 
and  the  reproductions  of  the  portrait  illus- 
trations especially  excellent 

American  Yachting.  By  W.  P.  Stephens. 
Illustrated.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8 
in.    3IJ0  pages.    1,2,  net. 

It  is  true,  as  the  author  of  this  volume  re- 
marks, that  the  history  of  American  yachting 
is  really  a  summary  of  material  progress  in 
one  branch  of  naval  architecture  and  sea- 
manship, as  well  as  the  story  of  hard-fought 
battles  in  a  fine  and  manly  sport,  and,  for 
Americans,  of  many  and  famous  victories. 
The  author  writes  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
narrative  style.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
many  cuts  and  a  few  fine  pictures  of  yachting 
scenes,  and  the  book  may  confidendy  be 
commended  as  a  special  source  of  informa- 
tion to  all  interested  in  the  record  of  the 
building  and  sailing  of  American  yachts. 

Azalim:  A  Romance  of  Old  Judea.  By 
Mark  Ashton.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.  Sx7%in.  335  pages.  >1.S0. 
This  story  revolves  about  the  wicked  Queen 
Jezebel,  and  brings  in  the  powerful  figure  of 
Elijah  and  the  weak  King  of  Israel,  Ahab. 
A  romance  between  a  captive  Hebrew  herds- 
man, Azalim,  and  the  young  beauty,  daughter 
of  the  priest  of  Baal,  the  future  queen,  is 
introduced  to  give  color.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  least  objectionable  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Biblical  story,  nor  is  there  anything  of 
especial  power  or  originality  in  its  present 
adaptation.  The  desire  for  Biblical  romances 
is  evidently  not  yet  satisfied,  in  spite  of  the 
supply. 

Charm  and  Courtesy  in  Conversation.  By 
Frances  Bennett  Callaway.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  Yorlc    4x7  in.    198  pages.    85c„  net. 

It  is  true,  as  the  author  says,  that  to  be 
ag^reeable  in  conversation  is  to  have  some 
measure  of  power.  To  awaken  and  cultivate 
that  power,  to  direct  it  toward  intensifying 
feelings  of  joy  or  happiness,  is  the  aim  of 
this  litde  book  of  brief  essays.  While  there 
is  nothing  startling  in  it,  there  is  great  need 
of  emphasis  upon  the  points  developed — 
charm  and  courtesy.  The  daughter  of  a 
refined  home  said  recendy  that  English  was 
her  most  difficult  study  in  school.    "  Why  V 
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"  Because  we  girls  use  words  in  our  own 
way  so  much  we  forget  their  real  meaniag, 
ana  are  embarrassea  when  we  try  to  speak 

food  English."  The  recognition  of  this 
abit  was  a  hopeful  sign  at  least.  The  pen- 
dulum must  swing  back  to  the  way  our  fore- 
fathers talked  in  cultivated  English.  Such 
simple  precepts  as  are  contaiaeain  this  book 
will  g^ve  impetus  to  the  swing. 

Complete  Pocket-Ooide  to  Europe  (The). 
Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedroan  and  Thomas  L. 
Stedman.   William  K.  Jenkins,  New  York.  3Hx4 

in.    SOS  pages.    (1.23. 

Dalrymple :  A  Romance  of  the  British  Prison 
Ship,  The  Jeraey.  By  Mary  C.  Francis.  James 
Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  367  pages.  <I.SU. 
The  Tory  side  of  the  Revolutionary  contest 
is  prominent  in  this  tale  of  love  and  war. 
The  sufiEerings  of  the  captives  on  the  prison 
ship  Jersey  were  shared  by  the  hero,  the 
loyal  lover  of  a  young  Whig  beauty,  who 
alone  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Americans 
in  her  Tory  familjr'.  The  story  is  spirited 
and  will  doubtless  interest  readers  of  histor- 
ical fiction. 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimberg.  By  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Bigelow.  The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  1x7  in.  178 
pages. 

Elementary  American  History  (An).  By 
D.  H.  Montgomery.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.    5x7'^  in.    348  pages. 

Elements  of  Algebra  for  Beginners.  By 
George  W.  Hull,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    159  pages. 

Folk  Tales  from  the  Russian.     Retold  by 
Verra  Xenophontovna  Kalamatiano  de  Blumen- 
thal.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago.    4Hx7y« 
in.    153  pages.    40c. 
What  might  be  called  a  simple  faith  in  the 
childlike  credulity  of  the  people  gives  pecu- 
liar charm  to  tne  Russian  folk-tales.    One 
cannot  read  them  without  a  refreshing  mem- 
ory of  the  days  when  the  heart  thrilleid  with 
imaginary  terror  and  the  eyes  filled  with 
pity    for   oppressed  maidens    and  sighing 
lovers.    It  is  a  delight  to  have  this  glimpse 
into  the  magic  world  of  the  ancient  Slavic 
nation. 

Porestfield :  A  Stoty  of  the  Old  South.    By 

Robert  Thomson  Bentley.  The  Grafton  Press, 
New  York.  5x7%  In.  365  pages.  »1.50. 
Written  in  quaint,  old-fashioned  style,  this 
story  of  the  Old  South,  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  to  its  end,  will 
interest  those  who  have  leisure  and  still 
cherish  beliefs  in  Southern  chivalry.  The 
North  never  knew  the  terrible  details  of  the 
Civil  War  that  penetrated  every  .  Southern 
community,  the  desolation  of  fire  and  sword, 
and  we  cannot  realize  even  now  what  the 
South  suffered.  There  is  a  homely  sincerity 
about  this  story  that  marks  it  as  personsu 
reminiscences,  artlessly  loquacious. 

Gates  of  Chance  (The).    By    Van  Tassel 

Sutphen.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    Sx7'/4  In. 
303  pages.    »1.50. 

Directly  you  open  "The  Gates  of  Chance" 
you  are  in  an  atmosphere  imported  into 
twentieth-century  New  York  from  the  East 
of  the  eighth,  enveloped  in  the  mystery  of 


which  it  does  not  seem  surprising  to  find  a 
gentleman  of  modem  conventional  type  en- 
countering adventures  that  might  have  hap- 
pened in  Bagdad  "  in  the  golden  prime  of 
good  Haroun  Alraschid."  Mr.  Van  Tassel 
Sutphen  has  made  a  very  entertaining  book 
of  marvels,  and  we  close  his  "  g^tes "  with 
real  reluctance. 

Gingham  Rose  (A).  By  Alice  Woods  Ull- 
man.  The  Bobbs-Meirill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5x7% 
m.    381  pages. 

An  entertaining  story  with  touches  of  origi- 
nality in  phrase  and  ideas.  The  scene 
opens  with  a  masked  ball  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  New  York  School  of  Art,  which 
the  author  takes  as  the  keynote  for  a  mild 
Bohemianism.  The  heroine  has  two  heroes, 
both  admirable  in  their  way,  and  both  secur- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  happiness,  after 
testing.  An  old  physician,  wno  acts  as 
guardian  angel,  is  well  drawn.  The  heroine 
IS  not  always  intelligible  even  to  herself,  but 
always  entertaining. 

Governor's  Wife  (The):    Pictures  from  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Prance,  1806-1807.  By  Mathilda 
Mailing.    Translated  by   Henrlette  Ilangaa  St. 
John.  Thomas  M.  St  John,.New  York.    5x7% 
in.    261  pages.    (US. 
Madame  Junot,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Paris,  of  whom  Victor  Hugo  said,  "Often  an 
eagle,  always  an  angel,"  is  the  central  figure 
in  this  series  of  pictures  of  Napoleon's  Court 
in  1806  and  1807.  The  writer  evidently  knows 
her  period,  and  the  atmosphere  of  France. 
While  the  book  does  not  add  much  of  real 
value  to  our  understanding  of  a  time  often 
and  fully  described,  it  throws  light  upon  cer- 
tain detaik  of  Napoleon's  plans  that  are 
interesting. 

Historic  View  of  the  New  Testament  (A). 
By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.   5x7%  in.   274  pages.   60c 

As  the  author  of  this  little  book,  really  a 
collection  of  lectures  under  the  foundation 
in  memory  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  says,  "  Prot- 
estantism possesses  an  inexpugnable  central 
fortress  in  its  conviction,  founded  upon  expe- 
rience, that  communion  between  man  and 
his  Maker  is  open  to  every  human  soul."  It 
is  this  foundation  of  Christian  faith  that 
stands  however  views  about  historic  facts  of 
Christian  origin  may  change.  It  is  becau.se 
he  believes  this  that  the  author  calls  for  a 
freer  application  of  historical  and  critical 
methods  to  the  New  Testament.  What  this 
involves  is  really  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lectures.  Dr.  Gardner  distinguishes  between 
miracles,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  consider- 
ing some  as  representing  facts,  others  as 
legend.  The  miraculous  birth  he  considers 
"not  history  but  theory."  His  estimate  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  as  an  interpretation  of 
Jesus  quite  as  valuable  as  the  more  matter- 
of-fact  synoptics,  shows  that  critical  students 
of  the  Bible  are  freeing  themselves  of  that 
literalism  which  too  often  has  accompanied 
liberalism. 

Holy  City  (The):  A  Drama.  By  Thomas 
W.  Broadhurst.  George  W.  Jacobs  4  Co.,  Philai- 
delphia.   4%x7%in.  113  pages.   |l,net 
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How  to  live  Fcxrver;  The  Science  and 
Practice.  ByHafTTGaxe.  Stockham  Pnhlrthmg 
Ca,Cbiaca.    SV«x5in.    205  pates. 

Handled  Love  Soogs  of  Kainal  Ad-Din  of 
lifitmi  (Tlie).  Nov  Fint  Tnasbted  from  the 
Penian  br  Louis  H.  GraT.  Dooc  into  Eng'isii 
Vetsr  bj-  Etbe.  Watts  Muiniord.  Charles  ^tiio- 
ners  sons,  New  Vock.    JU-"^*"*  «">•    •»  ia#». 

To  those  who  have  breathed  deeply  of  the 
strange,  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the  Far 
East,  there  remains  forever  after  a  readiness 
to  re&pood  instantly  to  the  slightest  reminis- 
cent fragrance.  As  memory  is  quickened  by 
this  physical  sensation,  so  it  seems  is  the 
literary  taste  fed  on  Omar  Kbayyim  eager 
to  find  and  enjoy  any  worthy  presentation  of 
Oriental  poetry.  The  love  songs  in  this  at- 
tractive book  are  hea\-ilr  laden  with  sweet 
s^nsuoosocss  and  the  restless  stir  of  lusatis- 
fied  passion.  The  poet  Kamal  sang  to  bis 
love  -long  ago— in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  the  same  beloved  and  the  same  singers 
live  now.  The  pungaot  perfumes  of  the 
East  are  still  fragrant  and  discernible  even 
though  brought  to  us  across  wide  oceans. 
The  lover  of  graceful  phrase,  of  true  Oriental 
thought,  of  exquisite  refinement  in  love- 
making  that  does  not  pretend  to  rise  above 
the  senses,  will  read  every  one  of  these 
hundred  soogs  with  a  delight  never  occa- 
sioned by  Western  verse.  The  translation 
and  adaptation  seem  to  have  been  done  with 
sympathetic  nicety  most  satisfactory  to  the 
reader. 

I  Dine  wiA  Mjr  Mother.  From  the  French 
ol  Piene-Henri-Adrien  Decourcelle.  Bt  EvtU-n 
Clark  MotjEan.  The  Neale  Pubtishii«  Co.,  New 
Yock.   5x7^  in.   47  pages. 

Italian  Grammar  (An),  with  Exercises.  By 
Marjr  Vance  Young.  Henry  Hoh  &  Co_  New 
Vod    SxZ-iin.    rs  pages.    »l.25. 

Jessica  Letters  (The) :  An  Editor's  Romance. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  .New  Vork.    5x7*4  in.    i28 
pages.    >L10.Det. 

A  story  told  in  letters  written  in  a  stilted, 
exaggerated  style.  The  letters  are  so  filled 
with  disquisitions  on  religion,  philosophy, 
and  Oriental  mysticism  that  the  story  has 
little  chance. 

Lifie  and  Letters  of  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork 

iThel.     By   Dorothea   Townshend.    Illustrated. 
;.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  Yoik.    6SxlO  in.    531 
pages.    15,  net. 

Thb  the  "Great"  Earl  of  Cork  was  that 
Richard  Boyle  who  was  found  an  obscure 
lawyer  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  made  into  a 
powerful  noble.  In  Ireland  he  served  Eliz- 
abeth and  her  two  successors  so  well  that 
Cromwell  declared  that  had  there  been  an 
Earl  of  Cork  in  every  province  there  would 
have  been  no  rebellion  to  crush.  The  author 
says  that  history  has  misjudged  the  Earl ; 
that  he  was  not  unnecessarily  severe ;  that 
although  intolerant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  be  often  made  friends  of  the  priests 
personally ;  that  he  was  good-naturea  even 
if  domineering.  For  special  students  of 
Irish  history  this  rather  elaborate  and  hand- 
somely printed  work  has  value ;  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  it  is  not  attractive. 


Ljfe-Givinc:  Spirit  (The) :  A  Study  of  the 
Holy  SpiBt's  Nature  and  Office.  By  S.  Aitbnr 
Cook,  .\..M,  S.T.B,  LittD.  Jenaincs  ft  Pye, 
Cincmnati.    4^x6  in.    lOu  page& 

More  EzceUent  Way  (A).    By  Wmiam  B. 

Clarke.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yodc.    SX7H 

in.  Z27  pages.  >l  J5,  net. 
The  general  subject  of  this  profoondhr 
thoughtful  work  is  commnnion  with  God, 
community  in  affection  and  dhougfat  with 
God.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  true  super- 
natural— the  spiritual.  The  line  of  thought 
followed  is  essentially  Biblical ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Qarke  says.  Biblical  truths  grow  into  larger 
dimensions  imder  the  growing  light  of  learn- 
ing. This  is  God's  world,  and  the  world- 
spirit,  however  full  of  weakness  and  error, 
has  "still  more  that  is  from  God."  The 
thou^t-forms  of  the  traditional  theology 
contmually  recur  in  these  pages,  but  expand 
till  they  seem  to  burst  in  the  diougfats  un- 
folded from  them.  An  instance  is  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  R«:onciliation  of  the 
Divine  and  the  Humitn  Consciousness  in 
Christ"  Such  a  dualism  is  reco^ized  to 
the  extent  of  saying  "  it  was  the  divine  and 
not  the  human  that  prevailed."  Bat  this 
divine  consciousness  is  described  as  wholly 
ethical,  a  full  realization  of  the  love  of  God ; 
so  that  Christ  made  no  distinction  in  his 
thought  between  God's  Spirit  and  his  own. 
Again,  Mr.  Clarke  sees  the  divine  Incarna- 
tion in  Christ  alone,  but  he  virtually  concedes 
it  elsewhere  by  his  recognition  of  **  potential 
divinity"  in  all  men.  Inde«i,  he  affirms 
that "  matter  "  itself  b  essentially  of  spiritual 
nature.  The  conservative  and  the  mystic 
are  finely  blended  on  many  a  page,  but  still 
the  idea'of  a  general  judgment  at  the  "end 
of  die  world  "  holds  on.  On  the  other  band, 
Mr.  Clarke  discards  the  old  orthodox  idea 
of  the  atonement  for  the  view  defended  in 
Dr.  Whiton's  work  on  "  The  Divine  Satis- 
faction," that  God  requires  only  the  adequate 
repentance  that  Christ  teaches  one  to  make. 
But  even  for  this  he  anticipates,  in  view  of 
the  imperfections  of  many  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples, that  an  intermediate  state  preparatory 
to  "the  final  judgment"  must  com[dete 
what  is  unfinished  in  this  world,  to  bringthe 
sotd  into  full  communion  with  God.  This 
idea  of  the  continuance  after  death  of  Christ's 
redemt>tive  work  for  his  disciples  was  aUy 
maintained  years  ago  bv  Professor  Briggs. 
Mr.  Clarke  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Yale  College  fortj-  years  since. 
His  book  may  be  classed  under  the  tide 
made  famous  in  the  Andover  controversy, 
**  Progressive  Orthodoxy." 

Mother-Artist  (The).  Bv  Jane  Dearborn 
Mills.  The  Palmer  Co..  Coston.  5x7\  in.  MS 
pages,    f  1,  net.    (Postage.dc) 

New  South  and  Other  Addresses  (The).  By 
Heny  Woodtin  Grady.  Edited  by  Edna  Henry 
Lee  Turpin.  Ma\'nard,  MeniU  &  Co.,  New  Yofk. 
4'tXbS  in.    13b  pages. 

Norwegian  Ramble  (A).  By  One  of  the 
Ramblers.    Illustrated.    G.    P.   Pntn)un*i  Sons, 

New  York.    5x7  in,    iii  pages. 

When  the  writer    forgets   his  attitude   of 
labored  pleasantry  toward  the  companion  of 
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lis  rambles,  this  record  of  their  vacation 
rip  through  southwestern  Norway,  ouite 
lit  the  beaten  track  of  tourist  travel,  is 
ileasant  enough  reading.  But  when  he  re- 
umes  it,  it  is  more  fatiguing  than  a  journey. 

"rimaiy  Arithmetic.  By  David  Eugene 
SInit^  PI1.D.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
ixT/i'm.  2M  pages.    7Sc    (Postage,  tOcO 

efomution  and  Renaisscnce  (Ciica  1377- 
1610).  Br  ].  M.  Stone.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dut- 
too  ft  Cc  New  York.  6>AxlO  in.  470  pages. 
Hnet 

his  book  is  frankly  uncritical.  The  term 
eformation  as  used  in  it  includes  "  not  only 
e  violent  measures  employed  by  the  ene- 
es  of  the  Church  to  overthrow  authority 
It  was  coeval  with  Christianity,  but  also 
:  long  and  more  or  less  effectual  efforts 
thin  the  Church,  prior  to  the  Protestant 
lism,  to  combat  existing  abuses;  and  final- 
the  universal  post-Tridentine  revival  of 
tholiclifeandwork."  Whenthusattheout- 
it  is  expressly  assumed  that  the  "reform- 
"  were  "  enemies,"  we  are  not  surprised 
learn  that  Wat  Tyler  was  a  mere  leader 
I  crowd  of  peasants,  fraudulent  debtors, 
ives,  and  "  all  haters  of  law,  taxes,  and 
ment  of  every  kind,"  that  John  Hus  was 
most  among  the  more  violent  agitators, 

that  practically  every  leader  in  the 
ggle  for  personal  liberty  as  against  eccle- 
:ical  or  ^vemmental  tyranny  was  advo- 
ig  unbridled  violation  of  divine  order 
rule.  The  same  arguments  or  assump- 
i  often  heard  in  these  days  controverting 
competency  of  the  individual,  by  right 
s  divine  inheritance,  to  reject  the  exter- 
lutbority  of  the  Bible  and  to  submit  it 
sts  of  conscience  and  scholarship  are 

given  controverting  the  competency 
ie  individual  to  withstand  or  even 
jestion  the  external  authority  of  the 
:h.  To  those  stanch  Protestants  who 
or  Christianity  because  of  the  weaken- 
(  one  form  of  external  authority,  we 
end  this  story  of  Protestantism  from 
)int  of  view  of  one  who  regards  it  as 
f_  weakened  another  form  of  external 
•ity._  The  religious  consequences  of 
enaissance  are  also  considered  from 
Oman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The 
:  has  a  very  handsome  dress. 

ice  of  Piscator  (The).  By  Henry 
(lara  Lanier.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
'■J  in.  227  pajies.  $IJ5. 
;r  fishinj;  story,  but  somewhat  enliv- 
>r  the  non-fishing  reader  by  a  modern 
e  carried  on  under  difficulties.  The 
ranee  of  Piscator  is  rewarded  by  fish 
:asure,  as  well  as  crowned  by  the 
f  the  Peri  who  for  a  short  season  had 
1  him  from  his  chosen  sport.  The 
ather  is  a  delightful  and  provoking 
rmand,  devoted  to  camps  and  causes. 

'  the  Oak  and  Other  Poems.  By 
im    H.  Venable.    Dodd,  Meao  &  Co.,  New 

5x7H  in-    149  pages.    <:  1.20.  net. 
le   of   verses,  first  published  twenty 
:o,    but    brought  up  to  more  recent 
1  is  evident  from  the  patriotic  senti- 


ments awakened  by  the  Spanish  War.  While 
there  is  a  variety  in  form,  that  of  the  ballad 
seems  to  lend  itself  most  easily  to  the  writer's 
thought 

Si  de  las  Niflas  (El).  By  Leandro  Fernan- 
dez de  Moratin.  Edited  bv  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  PluD., 
and  F.  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.  The  American  Book  Co- 
New  York.    Sxrin.    125  pages. 

Society  of  To-Morrow  (The) :  A  Forecast 
of  iu  Political  and  Economic  Ornnlxation. 
By  G.  de  MoUnari.  Translated  by  P.  H.  Lee 
Warner.  Compiled  by  Edward  Atkinson.  G.P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7>]  in.  230  pages. 
»1.50. 

This  may  be  reg^ded  as  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  principles  and  teachings  of 
the  venerable  French  political  economist. 
Agreeing  with  the  Socialists  that  modem 
society  is  in  a  desperate  way,  TA.  de  Molinari 
takes  sharp  issue  with  them  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  redemption.  Not  collectivism  but 
greater  liberty  for  the  individual  is  his 
watchword.  The  State,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  viewed  by  him  as  a  despotism 
upheld  by  "militarism,  concjuest,  ana  war" 
for  the  benefit  of  "the  privileged  classes." 
To  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  these  classes 
and  to  give  the  individual  the  fullest  libertv 
the  first  essential  he  believes  to  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  war  and  a  general  disarmament. 
War,  M.  de  Molinari's  argument  runs,  is  an 
evil  necessary  only  so  long  as  civilization 
requires  security  against  the  attacks  of  bar- 
barism. This  need  the  world  has  long  out- 
grown, yet  so  far  from  civilized  nations 
reducing  their  military  establishments  the 
budgets  show  increasing  expenditures  for 
army  and  navy.  To  this  the  writer  attrib- 
utes the  present  serious  financial  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  European  nations,  and 
earnestly  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  policy  of  securing 
peace  by  preparing  for  war  will  involve 
mankind  in  certain  ruin.  To  avert  the  im- 
pending disaster  he  would  form  an  enlarged 
"European  Concert"  in  which  all  nations 
should  be  included,  each  agreeing  to  submit 
its  private  grievances  to  an  arbitration  tribu- 
nal and  to  abide  by  the  verdict  rendered. 
Disarmament  would  follow,  and  the  road  be 
cleared  for  the  reconstitution  of  society. 
This  reconstitution,  as  outlined  by  M.  de 
Molinari,  is  nothing  short  of  fantastic. 
With  the  abolition  of  war  will  come,  first  of 
all,  "free  constitution  of  nationality,"  which 
means,  to  put  it  baldly,  that  individuals  may 
associate  under  whatever  flag  they  choose, 
and  separate  their  "  State  "  from  the  nation 
•at  will,  thus  perpetuating  a  condition  of 
national  instability  and  eliminating  all  senti- 
ments of  patriotism.  Sentiment,  in  truth, 
finds  little  room  in  M.  de  Molinari's  "  Soci- 
ety of  To-Morrow."  Government,  as  we 
know  it,  is  to  go  by  the  board.  Its  affairs 
will  be  conducted  by  "firms"  contracting 
with  the  "  a.ssociatea  individuals "  of  the 
State  to  supply  justice,  policing,  light,  com- 
munications, and  other  forms  of  "collective 
consumption."  There  will  be  no  need  of 
political  parties  since  politics,  itself  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.    In  place  of  taxes  the 
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expenses  of  the  State  are  to  be  met  by 
•'contriburions"  which  will  be  "fixed  by 
contract  between  the  associated  consumers 
and  the  companies,  or  firms,  producing  the 
service  required  at  a  figure  which  competi- 
tion will  reduce  to  its  lowest  point"  Com- 
petition is  the  comer-stone  of  the  De  Molinari 
edifice.  As  a  further  blow  to  the  "  privileged 
classes  "  the  markets  of  the  world  are  to  be 
thrown  open  by  the  removal  of  all  tari£Es  and 
the  extinction  of  custom-houses.  No  re- 
strictions are  to  be  placed  to  the  formation 
oif  "companies"  which  shall  contract  to 
meet  the  needs  of  "  individual  consumption," 
food,  dress,  etc.  Eventually  tlie  production 
of  the  world  is  to  be  controlled  by  great 
monopolies  competing  keenly  with  one  an- 
other for  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  con- 
sumers of  the  world.  It  woulcl  be  impossi- 
ble here,  even  were  it  not  unnecessary,  to 
detail  the  many  obstacles  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  a  project.  The  economist's 
treatment  of  the  theme  "  the  expansion  of 
civilization'"  affords  striking  evidence  of  the 
extremes  to  which  he  would  go.  "In  no 
single  case,"  is  his  declaration,  "  has  the 
conquest  and  exploitation  of  territory  inhab- 
ited by  barbarians  or  people  on  a  lower 
plane  of  civilization  brought  any  moral  or 
material  benefit  to  the  victims."  Admittine, 
however,  that  civilization  cannot  stand  still, 
he  would  have  his  society  of  the  future 
delegate  the  exploitation  ot  countries  "still 
without  the  civilized  pale"  to  "colonizing 
companies."  How  these  would  meet  the 
opposition  of  the  "uncivilized"  without 
recourse  to  arms  is  not  explained.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  place  for  religion  in  the 
De  Molinari  "  Society."  On  every  side  the 
Utopian  dream  is  exposed  to  criticism.  Mr. 
Pratt,  in  his  interesting  and  able  introduc- 
tion, attacks  it  from  the  standpoint  of  Social- 
ism, and  makes  two  strong  points :  that,  how- 
ever fully  recogpnized  may  be  the  economic 
"laws"  noted  by  M.  de  Molinari,  action 
based  upon  this  recognition  cannot  secure 
society  from  catastrophes  unle.ss  the  "  moral 
law"  is  generally  observed  ;  and  that,  expe- 
rience teaching  that  men  do  not  at  all  times 
act  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  mo- 
tives, it  is  "  a  profound  error  to  separate  the 
study  of  economics  from  that  of  ethical, 
social,  political,  and  religious  science." 

Southern  Poets  (The):  Selected  Poems  oi 

Sidney  Lunier,  Henry  Tlmrod,  Paul  HamiltOD 
Hayne.  Edited  bv  J.  W.  Abemethy,  Ph.D. 
Maynard,  Merrills  Co.,  New  York.  •4X6mn.  78 
pages.    Paper  bound,  12c 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.     By 

Edmund  Burke.  Edited  by  William  MacDonald, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Gateway  Series.)  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.    ^X6^  in.    164  pafiei. 

Stories  {IromLife.  (Eclectic  School  Readers.) 
By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Illustrated.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Co..  New  York.    Sx7'A  in.    2H0  pages. 

Transgression  of  Andrew  Vane  (The).  By 
Guy  Wetmore  Carryl.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7',iln.    326  pages.    »1.S0. 

An  unpleasant  book  dealing  with  disagree- 
able subjects  on  the  principle  of  "calling  a 


spade  a  spade."  The  reason  for  writing  at 
all  about  these  particular  spades  is  not 
apparent. 

United  States  and  Porto  Rico  (The).  By 
L.  S.  Rowe.  Ph.U.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co„  New 
York.  5x/?iin.  271  pages.  »1J0. 
A  detailed  survey  and  critical  exposition  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  introduction  of 
American  ideas  and  institutions  into  a  coun- 
try of  a  radically  different  type  of  civilization. 
The  task  of  adapting  the  Porto  Ricans  to 
our  standards  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Rowe  as 
affording  peculiarly  valuable  training  for  the 
assumption  of  the  burdens  which  lie  fore- 
sees will  be  laid  upon  us  in  our  increasing 
contact  with  the  Latin-American  peoples  of 
the  continent,  by  reason  of  our  incursion  into 
the  Caribbean  and  our  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  So  far  as  the  West  Indies 
are  concerned,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  echo 
the  opinion  of  Brooks  Adams,  that  "the 
archipelago  must  be  absorbed  into  the 
United  States  or  lapse  into  barbarisrn." 
Reviewing  the  difierences  between  Spanish 
and  American  modes  of  thought  and  action, 
Dr.  Rowe  shows  that  only  by  the  exercise 
of  great  tact  and  patience,  and  with  a  con- 
servatism born  of  the  ability  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  institutions  differing  from  our 
own  but  serving  similar  ends,  can  we  hope 
to  see  American  ideas  take  root  and  flourish 
in  lach  an  alien  .soil  as  Porto  Rico._  Begin- 
ning with  a  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
status  of  the  island  and  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  its  people,  he  traces  the  progress 
in  the  direction  of  "Americanization" 
effected  under  our  military  administration 
and  the  present  civil  government,  paying 
especial  attention  to  the  reorganization  ot 
the  judicial  and  financial  systems,  and,  while 
not  dwelling  on,  making  clear  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  habits  and  vocations  of  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  their  erroneous  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  government  inaugurated 
with  the  passing  of  Spain.  The  manner  in 
which  the  task  has  been  approached  leads 
him  to  this  conclusion :  "  Whether  we  view 
the  progress  of  the  island  from  an  industrial, 
political,  or  social  standpoint,  the  conditions 
are  singularly  favorable  for  the  successful 
solution  of  the  new  problems  presented  by 
our  Spanish-American  possession  in  the 
Caribbean."  It  should  be  added  that  Dr. 
Rowe  writes  from  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  situation,  having  been  a  member  of 
President  McKinley's  commission  to  revise 
and  compile  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
chairman  of  the  Insular  Code  Commission. 

Whittier-Land :  A  Handbook  of  North  Essex. 

By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.    Illustrated.    Houghtou, 
\lifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7Hin.  160  pages.  »1,  net. 

A  literary  guide-book  to  Amesbury  and 
Haverhill  and  the  North  Essex  country, 
written  by  one  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  poet.  In  addition  to  chapters  describ- 
ing the  scenes  of  Whittier's  life,  there  is  one 
on  the  poet's  sense  of  humor  which  throws 
new  ana  interesting  light  on  his  personality. 
A  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  poems 
are  also  included  in  the  book. 
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Letter*  nddrtsstd  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attentiam  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  wilt 
tu>t  it  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
j>trs»nal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Leagues  for  Courtesy 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  believe  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of 
our  best  teachers  of  English  when  I  express 
to  you  a  very  emphatic  approval  of  all  that 
you  say  in  your  "  Leagues  for  Courtesy ;" 
lor  the  principles  therein  contained  naturally 
'su[>plement  in  an  effective  manner  the  work 
which  they  are  trying  to  do.  They  believe 
that  every  English  exercise  is  a  school  of 
manners  in  which  the  culture  of  body  and 
mind  must  be  attended  to. 

The  contributions  which  a  student  of 
English  makes  to  the  class  exercise  are 
never  merely  what  he  gets  from  the  particu- 
lar text  under  consideration,  but  are  the 
natural  fruit  of  his  associations  at  home,  in 
other  class-rooms,  and  on  the  playground. 
Manners,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are 
sure  to  be  revealed  here  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  school ;  for  here  individuality  has  the 
freest  play.  The  classes  which  came  to  me 
for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  were  quite  surprised  when  I  announced 
that  they  would  be  marked  not  merely  on 
the  concrete  results  of  assigned  work,  but 
upon  their  various  contributions  to  the  class 
exercises ;  upon  their  dispositions,  as  these 
were  revealed  in  class-room  conduct. 

As  we  have  The  Outlook  in  our  school 
library.  I  shall  assign  "  leagues  of  courtesy  " 
to  each  of  my  classes,  ana  I  am  sure  you 
would  enjoy  some  of  the  class  di.scussions 
which  will  result.  A.  J.  George. 

Department  of  English,  Newton  (Massachusetts)  High 
iichool. 

A  Moselle  Legend 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  "Along  the  Banks  of  the  Moselle," 
published  in  The  Outlook  for  May  7,  Mr. 
Paul  van  Dyke  says :  "  The  town  of  Bern- 
castel  produces  the  finest  wine  of  the  river, 
called,  nobody  knows  why,  '  Berncastel 
Doctor.' "  The  following  legend  from  the 
German  tells  why  the  wine  is  so  called,  and 
may  contain  some  grains  of  truth  : 

"The  Lord  of  Berncastel  sat  in  his  great 
hall  drinking  wine  with  his  chaplain,  and — 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days — pouring 
down  hu|;e  bumpers  one  after  the  other. 
Seeing  his  chaplain  did  not  drink  and  was 
in  a  most  melancholy  mood,  the  Baron 
pressed  him  to  do  so,  saying  the  fine  Musca- 
tel-Berncasteler  would  be  good  for  his  health 
and  drive  away  all  vapors.  But  the  chap- 
lain, sighing,  shook  his  head  mournfully  and 
replied.  '  It  is  not  meet  for  me  to  drink  while 
my  bishop  lies  sick  in  the  town  at  our  feet.' 

" '  Ach  !  Sayest  thou  so !'  cried  the  Baron ; 
•  then  i  know  a  doctor  will  cure  him ;'  and, 


quaffing  another  mighty  flagon,  he  lifted  a 
six-hooped  ohm  of  the  good  wine  to  his 
shoulder " — they  were  strong  men  in  those 
days — "and  hastened  down  the  heights  to 
where  the  good  bishop  lay  ill  in  his  palace. 
Arriving,  he  induced  the  invalid  to  consult 
the  doctor  he  had  brought  with  him.  The 
sick  man  raised  his  languid  head  and  sipped, 
then,  finding  the  liquor  good,  took  a  vast 

fulp,  and  soon  felt  fresh  life  glowing;  within 
im.  'That  wine  restores  me,'  cried  the 
bishop.  '  Sir  Baron,  thou  saidst  well ;  truly 
it  is  the  best  doctor.' 

"  From  that  moment  the  bishop's  health 
mended,  and,  returning  again  and  again  to 
the  cask,  he  soon  was  tjuite  cured.  Ever 
after,  when  feeling  unwell,  he  consulted  this 
doctor,  which  he  kept  always  within  easy 
reach. 

"  The  news  of  this  so  wonderful  cure  was 
noised  about  throughout  the  land,  and  many 

Eatients  imitated  the  example  of  the  venera- 
le  bishop,  and  a  single  barrel  of  the  Bern- 
casteler  Doctor  is  considered  sufficient  to 
cure  any  ordinary  patient." 

John  K.  Hoyt. 

Turnpike,  North  Carolina. 

A  Good  Example 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  First  Church  in  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts (Congregational),  are  building  a  new 
church  edifice,  the  work  having  been  under 
way  for  about  a  year.  During  this  time 
their  church  services  have  been  held 
regularly  in  a  public  hall,  except  for  the 
communion  services,  for  which  purpose  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Newton 
Center — the  village  where  the  First  Church 
is  located— offered  the  use  of  their  building, 
and  there  the  Congr^ational  church  have 
partaken  of  the  LonPs  Supper  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  church 
has  been  given  up  to  their  use. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  Congregational  building,  the 
Methodist  church  thought  it  might  be 
agreeable  that  the  two  churches  should  unite 
in  a  communion  service,  and  so  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Congregational  church  to 
that  end,  asking  them  to  join  in  the  service 
according  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  form. 

This  invitation  was  very  heartily  accepted, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  I,  the  com- 
munion was  held,  the  two  churches  uniting. 

The  Methodist  ritual  for  the  service  had 
been  printed  in  full,  so  that  those  unfamiliar 
with  that  form  were  aot  put  to  any  embar- 
rassment. 

The  Methodist  minister  taking  charge  of 
the  service  welcomed    the   assembly,  and 
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especially  the  Congreeational  neighbors,  to 
the  Lord's  table,  and  the  Congregational 
pastor  gave  a  most  appropriate  address 
touching  the  significance  of  the  sacrament. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  tender,  Christlike 
sympathy,  full  of  love  for  the  Master  and 
for  one  another,  and  touched  deeply  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  participants. 

The  First  Church,  with  its  almost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  history,  came 
willingly  and  ^aciously  to  the  Methodist 
church,  which  is  young,  with  only  a  little 
past  twenty-five  years  of  existence,  to  par- 
take of  the  sacramental  service,  adminis- 
tered in  a  totally  different  form  from  that  of 
their  time-honored  custom,  in  company  with 
those  holding  different  church  relations. 

Why? 

Because,  first,  the  faith  which  both  hold 
dear  is  one  faidi ;  and,  second,  because  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  is  abroaid,  and  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  sit  together  at  the  Lord's 
table  with  those  who  love  him.  •  • 

A  Word  irom  Mr.  White 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  been  more  than  pleased  at  the 
epistolary  evidence  that  "The  Forest" 
struck  a' responsive  chord  in  the  breasts  of 
so  many  of  your  readers.  Also  am  I  glad  to 
extend  the  helping  hand  to  the  tenderfoot 
or  to  swap  experience  with  the  old  camper. 
It  does  my  heart  good  to  hear  from  them. 
But,  alas  I  so  few  of  them  inclose  stamps ; 
and  still  fewer  a  self-addressed  envelope.  I 
wonder  if  a  hint  through  your  letter-box 
column  might  not  induce  my  future  corre- 
spondents to  do  so?  In  fact,  I  have  reluc- 
tandy  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot 
answer  any  more  inquiries  unless  they  are 
so  accompanied — by  a  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope  or  postal  card.  Inciden- 
tally, I  want  here  sincerely  to  thank  the  many 
who  have  written  simplv  and  solely  to  say 
that  they  have  liked  the  book.  Their  words 
have  been  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Stewart  Edward  White. 

Santa  Barbara,  California. 

The  fact  that  at  last  accounts  Mr.  White 
had  received  about  five  hundred  letters  ask- 
ing information  on  one  particular  point  in 


ing 
"Tl 


"  The  Forest,"  besides  a  very  large  number 
on  'other  matters,  lends  empnasis  to  his  rea- 
sonable request,  and  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  interest  felt  by  our  readers  in  ''The 
Forest"  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  first  installment  of  "  The  Moun- 
tains," which  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a 
way,  a  companion  to  "  The  Forest." — The 
Editors. 

A  Plea  for  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Neighborhood 
House 
The  summer  is  upon  us  once  more,  with  its 
hundred  demands  upon  our  resources  from 
those  whom  the  house  is  here  to  help,  and 
finds  us  not  only  with  an  empty  purse  but 
more  than  six  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  To 
be  sure,  our  creditors  are  long  suffering ; 
the  city  government  has  been  more  than 
kind  in  fitting  up  the  Twin  Island  House 


better  than  ever  for  our  mothers  and  their 
little  ones.  Things  are  being  set  to  rights 
up  there,  and  pretty  soon  the  summer  travel 
to  that  island  of  pure  delight  will  begin,  if 
readers  of  The  Outlook  will  help  us  pave  the 
way.  They  did  that  last  year  for  nearly 
half  of  the  six  hundred  and  odd,  little  and 
big,  young  and  old,  who  exchanged  the 
sweltering  tenement  and  the  noisome  street 
for  the  salt  sea  breezes  by  the  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Sound.  Very  rich  people  lived 
once  in  the  Twin  Island  House.  I  do  not 
think  they  got  anything  like  the  joy  out  of 
life  that  came  to  the  weary  ones  whose  good 
luck  sent  them  up  there  last  summer. 

You  should  nave  been  there  the  day 
President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
came  across  from  Oyster  Bay.  The  children 
deserted  their  dinner  in  a  body  and  received 
tlieir  guests  with  such  a  shout  as  only  Henry 
Street  on  an  outing  can  give.  They  escorted 
them  up  from  the  gang-plank  to  the  house  iii 
a  triumphal  procession,  clinging  to  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat 
like  a  veritable  swarm  of  bees,  and  shouting 
gleefully  as  they  danced  along.  I  am  sure 
there  were  no  such  jolly  doings  in  the  days 
of  the  early  dignity  of  Twin  Island.  But 
the  President  saw  a  new  dignity  in  the  chil- 
dren's day,  and  there  was  a  eaten  in  his  voice 
as  he  said, "  What  monument  on  earth  is  there 
greater  than  the  joy  of  these  children?" 

No,  there  is  nothing  better.  And  we  hope 
to  see  it  grow  year  by  year  through  the  loving 
gifts  of  the  children's  friends.  We  need 
Uiem,  for  we  have  no  endowment,  not  a  sin- 
gle dollar.  And  we  would  rather  have  the 
means  fresh  from  warm  hearts  and  friendly 
hands  than  a  cold  interest  on  money  invest- 
ed. I  don't  know,  but  I  imagine  there  is 
more  go  in  it.  Only  we  have  then  to  keep 
on  asking.  We  need  the  money  not  only 
for  Twin  Island,  but  for  the  vacations  for 
our  working  women  and  girls  which  we  are 
glad  to  give  them  in  other  country  homes ; 
for  day  excursions,  for  club  outings — wait 
till  the  autumn  comes  again  and  see  what 
nutting  parties  we  shall  have  in  Forest  Park 
and  Pelham  Bay  Park.  This  for  the  boys. 
Then  there  is  the  home  visitation  among 
those  who  can  not  go,  who  are  sick  and  have 
to  stay  in  their  tenements  through  the  hot 
summer,  because  they  are  very  poor.  And 
then  the  house  with  its  yard  where  three  hun- 
dred children  play  every  day  in  the  "  King's 
garden,"  and  all  its  machinery  for  makingtne 
neigh  borhood  at  home.  God  knows  it  needs 
all  the  "  home  feeling "  we  or  anybody  can 
put  into  it  I 

Will  you  not  help  us  with  your  contribu- 
tion that  we  may  do  all  this?  It  needs  to  be 
done — that  is  our  claim  upon  your  charity. 
And  will  you  send  your  gifts  for  the  summer 
work  to  our  treasurer.  Miss  Clara  Field,  at 
the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Neighborhood  House,  48 
Henry  Street,  New  York  City,  who  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  anything  you  wish  to  know 
about  the  house,  if  you  cannot  come  to  see 
for  yourself  ? 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  President. 
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ARMOUR'S 

EXTRACT  of  BEEF 

on  hand  you  will  have  ready  instantly,  with  a  little  hot  water,  a  "quick  lunch" 
that  makes  you  independent  of  the  inconveniences  of  travel  by  land  or  sea. 
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A  cup  of  beef  tea  as  a  rem-  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  For  the  sportsman,  sailor, 

edy  for  the  ills  incident  to  relieves,  strengthens,    and  soldier,  cottage,  yacht,  golf 

traveling,  bad  water,  sea-  is  a  preventive.      Send   a  club,     automobile,    road 

sickness,  nausea,  etc.,  etc.  jar  to  the  boys  in  camp.  house  and  country  home. 
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A  Tempting  Pick-me-up 

When  tired  and  nervous,  a  cup  of  hot  Tomato  Bouillon  will  be  found  satiifying,  quieting 
and  refreshing,  particularly  when  lerved  with  touted  oat-meal  cracker*,  or  toasted  brown 
bread.  It  is  reconunended  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  as  a  sleeping  cup  the  last  thing  at 
night,  as  well  as  a  satisfying  food  where  one  u  dieting.  An  excellent  snbatitute  for  fresh 
or  canned  tomatoes  for  cooking — saves  dme  and  trouble. 
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In  the  number  and  char- 

rka  Lake  Mohook    -_»._    -,r    »u_    „,-„i.„    „t 

Coabmca  ^^^^  ®*  "*®  guests  at- 
tending, and  in  the  ex- 
>ert  character  of  the  addresses  delivered, 
he  Arbitration  Conference  this  year 
xceeds  in  importance,  as  its  utterances 
trill  exceed  in  weight,  all  its  predeces- 
ors.  This  is  partly  because  what  a 
:w  years  ago  was  a  vision  seen  by 
lealists,  and  gravely  doubted  or  openly 
:outed  by  men  of  affairs,  has,  in  an 
■credibly  short  time,  been  proved  en- 
rely  practicable  by  a  remarkable  series 
i  international  events.  The  most  im- 
Drtant  meeting  of  the  Conference  was 
le  devoted  to  listening  to  business 
en.  Thirteen  important  Boards  of 
rade  and  Commerce  of  ten  different 
ties,  including  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
liiladelphia.  New  York,  and  Boston, 
:re  represented  to  bear  witness  by 
eir  presence  and  their  speech  to  the 
lue  that  the  commercial  community 
ach  to  the  substitution  of  arbitration 
r  war  as  a  means  of  settling  intema- 
nal  disputes.  One  of  the  most  re- 
irkable  papers  placed  before  the  Con- 
ence  was  the  history  of  the  "  Year's 
3gress  in  Arbitration,"  read  by  Dr. 
ueblood.  The  Venezuela  case,  in 
ich  Venezuela,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
ny,  and  Italy  were  directly  concerned, 
1  the  United  States,  France,  Mexico, 
tin,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
eden  and  Norway  were  scarcely  less 
H:tly  interested,  involving  claims  to 
amount  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
lars,  was  submitted  to  the  Hague 
bunal,  decided  by  it,  and  the  de. 
on,  though  necessarily  disappointing 
iome  of  the  nations  interested,  has 
n  accepted,  if  not  without  a  murmur, 
east  without  a  suggestion  of  protest 
i.  thoug^ht  of  resistance.  A  second 
!,  involving  the  question  whether 
ign  residents  can  be  taxed  by  a  gov- 
aent  for  improvements  upon  land 
under  a  perpetual  lease,  has  been 


submitted  to  the  Court,  and  is  still  pend- 
ing.  The  Court  has  received  still  more 
signal  support  by  arbitration  treaties 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  France  and  Italy,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Hot- 
land  and  Denmark,  France  and  Spain, 
and  France  and  Holland,  by  which  these 
Powers  have  pledged  themselves,  sub- 
ject to  certain  specified  limitations,  to 
submit  their  disputes  for  the  next  five 
years  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  con- 
servatism or  the  sluggishness  of  our 
Senate  has  prevented  our  taking  the 
lead  in  this  movement,  as  we  should  have 
done  if  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain  under  President  Cleveland  had 
been  ratified.  But  the  negotiation  and 
ratification  of  a  similar  treaty  is  antici- 
pated by  the  apparently  well  informed 
at  no  distant  day.  To  these  incidents 
connected  directly  with  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal must  be  added  others  which  equally 
indicate  the  tendency  of  our  times  toward 
international  peace:  the  settlement  of 
the  Alaska  boundary  by  a  Joint  High 
Commission ;  an  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  by  which 
these  two  nations,  long  enemies  and  still 
rivals, "  have  settled  by  direct  diplomatic 
means  more  differences  than,  are  likely 
to  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court  in 
the  next  ten  years ;"  the  refusal  of  Swit- 
zerland to  continue  her  accustomed  rdle 
of  arbitrator  in  a  ca,se  arising  between 
Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
her  reference  of  these  two  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  the  submission  to  special  arbitration 
of  some  eighteen  international  disputes, 
any  one  of  which,  but  for  arbitration, 
might  easily  have  become  an  occasion 
for  war.  Turning  from  the  past,  the 
projects  for  the  future  which  immedi- 
ately interest  those  who  are  engaged  in 
promoting  the  substitution  of  an  appeal 
to  reason  for  the  appeal  to  force  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  differ- 
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ences  are  three:  the  negotiation  and 
ratification  of  arbitration  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  world  powers, 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  any  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  by  referring  them 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal ;  the  completion 
of  the  Pan-American  Railroad,  which 
when  finished  will  connect  the  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America,  the 
various  South  American  Republics,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  South 
America,  and  by  promoting  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  commercial  interchange 
will  promote  pacific  relations  and  tend 
to  prevent  the  constantly  recurring  revo- 
lutions which  have  been  so  disastrous 
to  the  South  American  States;  and  the 
organization  of  a  Parliament  of  the 
World,  possessing  not  legislative  but 
advisory  powers,  a  scheme  already  re- 
ceiving the  careful  attention  not  only  of 
international  reformers,  but  also  of  prac- 
tical statesmen. 

® 

The  Supreme  Court  of 
in  titlJm^nc.  the   United  States  has 

decided,  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  four,  that  residents  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  not  entitled  to  trial  by  jury. 
This  decision  rests  on,  and  is  simply  a 
new  application  of,  the  principle  hereto- 
fore affirmed  in  the  insular  cases  and 
reaffirmed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Turner, 
the  deported  Anarchist,  that  aliens  and 
subjects  who  are  neither  citizens  of  the 
United  States  nor  residing  within  the 
United  States  cannot  claim  anything 
under  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Trial  by  jury  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an 
end ;  that  end  is  justice.  Trial  by  jury 
is  a  method  of  securing  justice  adapted 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  adapted  to  all  people.  The  Consti- 
tution secures  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  leaves  them  free,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty,  to  use 
that  or  any  other  method  in  securing 
justice  to  any  i>eople  who  come  under 
their  control.  And  Congress,  which  has 
by  its  act  extended  over  the  Philippines 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
such  as  those  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  be  heard  by  himself  and 
by  counsel,  to  have  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  to  meet  his  witnesses  face  to  face. 


and  not  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  twice  for 
the  same  offense,  has  not  extended  over 
them  the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  The 
Filipinos  cannot,  therefore,  claim  this 
right,  either  under  the  Constitution  or 
as  yet  under  the  act  of  Congress.  The 
basis  of  this  decision,  so  far  as  it  decides 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Filipinos, 
is  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  Mr.  Justice  Day's 
opinion: 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  source  of  power  authorizing 
action  by  any  branch  ot  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  the  Government  may  acquire 
territory  as  a  sovereign  nation  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same;  that  this  territory  may 
be  possessed  and  still  not  incorporated  in 
the  body  ^litic.  While  the  territory  is  in 
this  condition,  or  thus  held,  Congress  has 
the  right,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Constitution,  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  tor  its  |;ovemment;  that  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  ceding  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States,  expressly  states  in  Article 
9  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of 
the  islands  shall  be  determined  and  fixed  by 
Congress. 

This  decision  was  arrived 
^'.ie^^cui'oo'"  at  in  affirming  the  judg- 

ment  of  the  Philippine 
Court  convicting  Dorr  and  O'Brien,  the 
editors  of  a  Manila  newspaper,  of  a  gross 
libel.  From  their  names  we  judge  that 
these  editors  are  not  Filipinos ;  whether 
they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
not  we  do  not  know ;  but,  from  the 
phraseology  of  Justice  Harlan's  dissent- 
ing opinion,  we  judge  that  they  are  not 
citizens.  Whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  could  be  claimed  by  citi- 
zens, whether  native  or  naturalized,  if 
residing  in  the  Philippines,  or  whether 
they  would  be  regarded  by  the  Court  as 
coming  under  the  local  laws  of  the  sub- 
ject province  if  they  chose  to  take  up 
their  residence  there,  does  not  appear 
from  any  report  of  this  decision  which 
we  have  seen  ;  for  the  official  report  has 
not  yet  reached  us.  That,  with  this  pos- 
sible exception,  residents  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  not  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  extended  over  the  islands  by  act 
of  Congress,  is  made  still  more  clear  by 
another  contemporaneous    decbion   of 
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the  Court,  that  an  accused  who  had  been 
once  acquitted  could  not  be  put  on  trial 
again  after  the  first  judgment  of  acquit- 
tal had  been  reversed  on  appeal,  and 
this,  not  because  of  the  Constitution, 
but  because  an  act  of  Congress  had 
provided  that  no  person  should  be 
put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offense.  Both  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  rendered  by  a  vote  of  five  to 
four,  though  not  by  the  same  five  to  four. 
We  hesitate  to  criticise  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
after  that  Court  has  thrice  decided,  as  it 
had  prior  to  this  case,  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  does  not  extend  over 
subjects  not  citizens  residing  in  an 
acquired  province,  the  minority  of  that 
Court  ought  to  accept  this  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  in  all  subsequent  cases 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
question  how  that  law  is  to  be  applied 
in  particular  cases.  If  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  themselves  do  not  accept 
the  decision  of  that  tribunal  when  it 
happens  to  run  counter  to  their  individ- 
ual opinion,  they  set  a  bad  example  by 
their  refusal  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 


_  ^         At  the  time  of  his  death 

Senator  Quay     »».,-.  l    ui 

Mr.  Quay  probably  exer- 
cised as  great  a  political  control  in 
Pennsylvania  as  has  ever  been  exercised 
by  any  one  man  in  any  American  State. 
This  would  have  been  impossible  if  he 
had  not  possessed  some  admirable  moral 
qualities  as  well  as  great  intellectual 
force.  A  mere  charlatan  does  not  main- 
tain such  ascendency  over  men  for  so 
long  a  period  of  time ;  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  he  maintained  this  ascend- 
ency in  spite  of  much  able  and  deter- 
mined and  long  continued  opposition. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  education  and 
of  a  real  though  possibly  limited  cul- 
ture. He  had  a  remarkable  intuitive 
knowledge  of  men,  read  them  easily, 
saw  quickly  their  strong  and  weak 
points,  and  knew  how  to  avail  himself 
of  them.  He  was  a  man  of  generous 
impulses,  which  are  often  found  in  men 
of  essentially  selfish  natures,  and  of 
broad  human  sympathies,  by  which  he 
was  often  guided,  as  in  his  real  interest 
in  and  service  of  the  Indians.     He  was 


always  loyal  to  his  followers,  who  were 
therefore  always  loyal  to  him.  But  he 
was  an  exacting  taskmaster,  and  no 
man  could  exert  any  influence  in  the 
party  under  Mr.  Quay's  control  except 
as  be  worked  in  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  his  chief.  Intellectual  and 
moral  independence  are  impossible 
under  such  a  regime.  He  regarded 
politics,  not  as  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, not  even  as  the  art  of  governing, 
but  as  a  game,  and  to  the  game  he 
brought  the  audacity  of  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune and  the  conscience  of  a  gambler. 
He  generally  played  according  to  the  Tules 
of  the  game,  but  also  he  generally  knew  no 
higher  standard  than  those  rules  afford. 
To  win  was  the  ultimate  ambition  which 
ruled  him,  and  political  principles  were 
only  the  instrument  with  which  he  played 
the  game.  He  was  as  ready  to  sacrifice 
a  principle  to  check  an  opponent  as  a 
chess-player  is  to  sacrifice  a  pawn  for  a 
like  purpose,  the  only  real  question 
being,  Would  this  principle  be  needed 
in  some  future  move  in  the  game  ?  He 
believed  with  Walpole  that  every  man 
has  his  price,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  pay  the  price — out  of  the  public 
resources — if  the  man  was  required. 
Sometimes  the  price  was  a  compliment, 
sometimes  an  office,  sometimes  an  ap- 
propriation to  a  public  benevolence, 
occasionally,  to  men  of  exceptionally 
sordid  nature,  a  purse  of  money.  His 
motto  was.  All  is  fair  in  war  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  altogether 
safe  to  trust  to  surmise  in  interpreting 
his  inner  convictions,  we  believe  that 
the  only  dishonesty  in  politics  his  con- 
science recognized  was  refusal  to  pay 
the  price  th^t  had  been  promised.  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  school  of  politics 
dominated  by  Simon  Cameron,  on  whose 
tuition  he  improved ;  and  the  traditions 
which  he  inherited  from  a  corrupt  politi- 
cal ancestry  he  has  bequeathed  to  suc- 
cessors. The  hope  for  Pennsylvania  is 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  no  man  who 
unites  such  masterful  intellectual  powers 
with  a  political  conscience  so  misedu- 
cated;  and  that  she  may  find  some  politi- 
cal leader  who  will  unite  with  the  admin- 
istration of  her  party  politics  an  intellect 
as  acute  and  a  courage  as  great  as  Mr. 
Quay's  with  a  civic  conscience  of  finer 
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fiber  and  a  larger  and  truer  sense  of 
the  significance  of  politics  as  the  science 
of  statesmanship. 

Although  it  has  received 
""mtf^""    very  little  attention  from 

the  daily  press  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  Nebraska  Democratic 
State  Convention,  held  on  June  1,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  of  recent 
political  events.  The  Convention  was 
representative  of  the  views  and  purposes 
of  William  J.  Bryan.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  leaders  of  the 
conservative  element  that  is  now  getting 
control  of  the  party  in  its  hands,  he 
still  professes  to  speak  for  a  very  large 
element  of  the  party ;  he  was  the  candi- 
date for  President  in  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns, and  he  is  the  leader  of  a  very 
insistent  minority.  The  Nebraska  Dem- 
ocrats made  Mr.  Bryan  chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  St.  Louis,  and  adopted  a 
platform  written  by  him.  This  was 
done  practically  without  opposition. 
Presenting  as  it  does  the  lines  on  which 
Mr.  Bryan  will  make  his  contest  at  St. 
Louis,  the  platform  is  as  worthy  of  as  care- 
ful study  as  the  New  York  platform  on 
which  Judge  Parker  stands.  Nebraska's 
platform  reaffirms  the  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  platforms,  which  were  care- 
fully ignored  by  New  York.  It  would 
exterminate  all  private  monopolies  by 
remedies  suggested  by  the  Kansas  City 
platform.  That  is  to  say,  all  products 
of  trusts  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list ;  all  corporations  doing  an  inter-State 
business  should  be  required  before  doing 
business  to  make  public  their  affairs  as 
to  origin,  and  prove  that  they  have  no 
watered  stock,  and  have  not  attempted 
and  will  not  attempt  monopoly ;  and  the 
whole  constitutional  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  used  through  existing 
laws  and  additional  laws  to  restrain 
them.  The  New  York  platform  would 
merely  restrain  trusts  "  that  oppress  the 
people  and  stifle  healthy  competition.'  ' 
The  Nebraska  platform  favors  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  as  an  additional  remedy 
for  the  trusts,  whereas  the  New  York 
platform  spoke  for  a  "  reasonable " 
revision  of  the  tariff,  and  free  raw 
material.  Unlike  the  New  York  plat- 
form,   Mr.    Bryan    would     provide    a 


new  source  of  revenue,  which  may  be 
necessary  if  the  tariff  is  reduced.  He 
would  do  this  by  means  of  such  an  in- 
come tax  as  was  enacted  during  Cleve- 
land's second  administration.  He  would 
overcome  the  Constitutional  objections 
found  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one,  after  reargument,  with  a 
Constitutional  amendment.  Mr.  Bryan 
makes  the  finances  of  the  Government 
prominent  in  his  platform,  a  subject  on 
which  the  New  York  Convention  was 
silent.  He  wants  more  "standard 
money."  This  he  defines  as  "paper 
money  issued  by  the  Government  with- 
out the  intervention  of  National  banks," 
Thus  he  would  reorganize  the  entire 
financial  system.  He  opposes  an  asset 
currency  and  the  loaning  of  public  funds 
to  banks.  Mr.  Bryan  also  demands  an 
eight-hour  day.  Here  are  many  distinct 
points  of  cleavage  between  the  conserv- 
ative and  radical  schools  of  the  Democ- 
racy. The  reference  to  the  income  tax 
had  already  appeared  in  platforms  of 
several  Western  States,  among  them  Wis- 
consin, Washington,  and  Oregon ;  and 
while  the  followers  of  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Hearst  combined  may  not  have  a 
third  of  the  delegates  at  St.  Louis  as  to 
candidates,  they  are  ho^ful  of  doing 
much  in  the  way  of  shaping  the  platform, 
which  requires  only  a  majority  vote. 


Recent  conventions  have 
°*'c;:.'nv°.nra7""=  strengthened  Judge  Par- 

ker  in  the  South  and 
weakened  Hearst  in  the  West  The  New 
York  Judge  got  an  instructed  delegation 
in  Georgia,  and  prevented  instructions 
in  Michigan,  where  Daniel  J.  Campan 
heads  the  delegation  and  claims  the 
twenty-eight  votes  for  Judge  Parker 
under  the  unit  rule.  Nebraska's  dele- 
gates were  uninstructed.  In  Oklahoma 
there  were  no  instructed  Hearst  dele- 
gates, and  Mr.  Bryan  will  control  the 
delegates  as  to  candidates  and  platform. 
Hearst  delegates  were  instructed  in 
Wyoming.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  the  second  indorsement  of  Judge 
Parker  by  Mr.  Cleveland  will  help  or 
retard  the  New  York  candidate's  can- 
vass. It  was  expected  to  hurt  in  the 
South,  but  Georgia's  delegates  were  in- 
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structed  for  Parker  two  days  later.  It 
was  expected  to  hurt  ia  Michigan, 
but  the  refusal  of  that  Convention  to 
instruct  was  a  Parker  victory.  Gener- 
ally, the  situation  as  to  candidates  has 
not  changed.  Mr.  William  F.  Sheehan, 
Judge  Parker's  manager,  predicts  a  ma- 
jority for  Parker  on  the  first  ballot,  but 
tbe  needful  organization  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  Judge  Parker's,  friends  is  not  yet 
visible.  Parker,  with  the  field  against 
him,  has  yet  to  fight  for  instructed  dele- 
gates in  Arkansas,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina.  Mississippi,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Indian  Territory,  and  Virginia's 
Convention  is  being  held  this  week.  Il- 
linois will  instruct  for  either  Representa- 
tive James  R.  Williams,  a  "favorite  son," 
or  Mr.  Hearst.  Missouri  is  conceded 
to  Senator  Cockrell,  another  "  favorite 
son."  Judge  Parker,  to  be  nominated, 
must  apparently  get  the  votes  of  all  the 
"favorite  sons"-— Olney  in  Massachu- 
setts, Gorman  in  Maryland,  Gray  in 
Delaware,  Wall  in  Wisconsin,  Cockrell 
in  Missouri,  and  Williams  in  Illinois, 
or  a  large  majority  of  the  uninstructed 
delegates. 

The  nomination  of  Charles  S. 
17:Z^.  De»««"  ior  Governor  of  Illi- 

nois  by  the  Republican  State 
Convention  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
column  of  Republican  States  has  been 
strengthened  and  that  the  Democrats 
must  go  farther  afield  looking  for  a 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College.  Illi- 
nois, as  one  of  the  States  constituting 
the  chosen  battle-ground  for  the  Presi- 
dency this  year,  was  expected  to  offer 
opportunities  for  Democratic  attack  be- 
cause of  the  bitter  Republican  factional 
qiiarrel  over  the  Governorship  between 
Mr.  Deneen,  Frank  O.  Lowden,  Govern- 
or Richard  Y.  Yates,  Attorney-General 
Hamlin,  and  three  or  four  others.  It 
had  involved  all  the  prominent  men  of 
the  party  in  the  State,  and  threatened  a 
duplication  of  the  Wisconsin  division 
which  has  put  two  Republican  candidates 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Deneen,  who  has  made 
a  good  reputation  as  State's  Attorney 
for  Cook  County,  was  opposed  by  the 
State  government,  which  favored  Mr. 
Yates,  the  Federal  officials,  who  sup- 
ported Lowden,  and  the  Senators  and 


Representatives,  who  sided  with  the 
Cook  County  machine  of  William  Lori- 
mer,  also  for  Lowden.  Mr.  Deneen  won 
two  notable  victories.  He  fought  the 
Yates  rural  machine  into  surrender,  and 
then,  when  all  the  other,  candidates  ex- 
cept Lowden  withdrew  in  his  favor,  he 
destroyed  the  Cook  County  machine 
on  the  floor  of  the  Convention.  No  one 
in  Illinois  seriously  doubts  Deneen's 
ability  to  carry  the  State,  and  that  he 
will  help  the  National  ticket  is  unques- 
tioned. Yates's  nomination,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  created  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  there  might  have  been 
embarrassment  for  the  Republican  maiw 
agers  with  Mr.  Lowden,  who  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  George  M.  Pullman,  as  the  candi- 
date in  the  event  of  Trusts  becoming  the 
"paramount issue."  Naturally, theDemo- 
crats  will  now  turn  from  I  llinois  to  Indiana 
with  greater  energy,  and  will  also  invade 
Wisconsin  in  the  hope  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  really  serious  party  compli- 
cations there.  A  delegation  of  Gov- 
ernor La  Follette's  friends  have  called  on 
the  President  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
side  of  the  contention.  They  did  not 
ask  him  to  interfere  in  their  biehalf ;  but 
their  visit  was  obviously  for  the  purjMse 
of  preventing  his  favor  from  going  to 
the  bolters  when  the  question  of  put- 
ting the  Wisconsin  contesting  delegates 
on  the  temporary  roll  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  comes  before  the  National 
Committee.  In  sympathy  with  the 
bolters  are  Postmaster-General  Payne, 
acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee; 
Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles;  Repre- 
sentative Babcock,  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee ;  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Taylor.  The  National  Committee  meets 
in  Chicago  to  hear  contests  Wednesday, 
June  15.  The  Wisconsin  contest  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest,  as  the 
thirteen  electoral  votes  of  that  State  may 
depend  on  the  way  the  case  is  handled. 


Th.  Cotton  crop  ^ever  before,  perhaps, 
has  the  weather  map  for 
the  Southern  States  been  scanned  so 
closely  by  the  varied  interests  afiEected 
by  the  price  of  cotton  as  it  is  to-day. 
If  the  growing  season,  extending  from 
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May  1  until  the  latter  part  of  October, 
should  be  a  repetition  of  those  for  the 
last  four  years,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
great  cotton  industry,  already  in  a  state 
of  demoralization,  can  escape  having  to 
face  the  greatest  famine  in  its  experi- 
ence. It  is  feared,  moreover,  that  unless 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural conditions,  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  the  present  abnormal  situation 
to  force  another  speculative  movement 
with  factitiously  high  prices  as  the  end 
in  view.  For  the  last  four  years  the 
cotton  crop  has  been  relatively  small — 
so  small,  in  fact,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  surplus  carried  over  from  pre- 
vious years  there  would  not  have  been 
enough  of  the  staple  on  hand  to  meet 
the  normal  demand.  The  result  is  that 
not  only  is  there  a  great  scarcity  of  raw 
material,  but  shelves  have  been  practi- 
cally cleaned  of  their  reserve  stock  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  spinning  in- 
dustries of  this  country,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  have 
reason  to  view  the  situation  with  anxiety, 
as  it  depends  upon  the  United  States  to 
furnish  about  11,000,000  of  the  14,000,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  the  world  consumes 
annually  under  normal  conditions.  One 
of  the  discouraging  elements  in  the  situ- 
ation was  the  unusually  late  spring.  In 
the  bottom  lands  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
where  cotton  is  sown  as  early  as  March, 
either  the  plants  have  been  nipped  by 
frost  or  the  seed  has  failed  to  germinate, 
and  the  planting  will  have  to  be  done 
over  again.  A  scarcity  of  labor  is  also 
feared, and  this  is  due  to  a  curious  cause: 
The  two  great  crops  of  1897  and  1898, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  South, 
were  grown  under  peculiar  conditions. 
Men,  women,  and  children  toiled  in  the 
fields  from  early  until  late,  because  star- 
vation was  the  alternative.  In  those 
years  business  in  the  South  was  greatly 
depressed,  and  unless  the  laborer  was 
employed  in  the  cotton-fields  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  him  or  hertogetcredit 
at  the  stores.  The  consequence  was  a 
huge  crop  and  such  low  prices  as  to  lead 
many  to  believe  that  there  was  more 
money  in  manufacturing  cotton  than  in 
growing  it  Mills  thereupon  sprang  up 
everywhere,  so  that,  whereas  there  were 
3,000,000  spindles  in  the  South  in  1897, 


there  are  now  8,000,000.  Thousands  of 
laborers  deserted  the  fields  for  the  mills, 
and  for  this  reason  the  pessimistic  pre- 
dict that,  even  if  the  weather  and  the 
boll  weevil  permit  of  a  large  cotton  crop 
this  year,  the  South  may  not  have  the 
labor  to  take  care  of  the  increase. 


Most  serious  of  all  is  the 
''wefva'  problem  of  the  boll  weevil. 
It  is  estimated  that  damage  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  $50,000,000  was 
wrought  by  this  insect  last  year,  and  it 
is  reported  to  have  spread  to  one  hun- 
dred counties  in  Texas.  The  chief  ento- 
mologist of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
boll  weevil  cannot  be  exterminated,  that 
"  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
every  cotton  State  in  the  South  is  in- 
fested." His  only  hope,  apparently,  is 
that  the  ravages  of  the  pest  will  be 
checked  and  hindered  by  the  scientists 
who  are  working  on  the  problem.  De- 
spite this  dark  outlook,  however,  there 
are  many  who  are  able  to  take  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  situation.  And  these 
persons  derive  some  comfort  from  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  escape  the 
blight  of  the  boll  weevil  by  introducing 
into  Texas  early  maturing  seed  from  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  season 
being  shorter  in  the  latter  States,  cotton 
matures  quicker,  and  the  theory  is  that 
if  seed  from  these  States  is  planted  in 
Texas,  a  good  crop  can  be  harvested  in 
June  and  July,  whereas  with  native 
seed  the  plants  would  not  mature  until 
August  and  October.  A  decidedly 
encouraging  factor  in  the  situation  is 
that,  owing  to  last  year's  high  prices, 
and  the  apparent  assurance  that,  no 
matter  how  large  the  production  is  this 
year,  a  good  price  will  prevail,  a  large 
increase  in  acreage  is  indicated.  It  is 
true  that  an  increased  acreage  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  increased  produc 
tion,  but  as  tlie  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  been  very  active  in 
instructing  growers  as  regards  better 
methods,  and  a  large  sale  of  improved 
implements  is  reported,  those  who  are 
counting  on  a  great  increase  in  indicated 
acreage  to  relieve  the  famine  are  not 
without  reasons  for  their  faith. 
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An  American  citizen,  Mr. 
i«J^  "  Ion  Perdicaris,  and  a  Brit- 
ish citizen,  Mr.  Varley  (a 
$00  of  Mr.  Perdicaris),  have  been 
;d  and  are  held  for  ransom  by  a 
1  of  Moroccan  bandits  under  the 
ership  of  Raisuli,  a  fier^  tribal 
f,  whose  object  is  not  merely  plun- 
[{70,000  is  named  as  the  ransom), 
the  extortion  from  the  Sultan  of 
xco  of  special  personal  and  politi- 
^rants,  such  as  the  right  to  levy 
;  and  to  carry  on  what  would  almost 
int  to  an  independent  rule.  Mr. 
cans  is  well  known  in  this  country ; 

a  man  of  versatile  talent  and  wide 
ledge,  and  in  his  beautiful  home 

Tangier  has  often  entertained 
ican  travelers — an  interesting  story 
ch  a  visit  is  told  by  the  Spectator 
lother  page  of  this  number  of  The 
}k.  As  in  the  case  of  Miss  Stone, 
ersonal  danger  of  the  victims  of 
irbaric  outrage  awakens  wide  sym- 

and  one  inevitably  hopes  eagerly 

0  technicality  of  procedure  or  in- 
onal  code  of  procedure  must  stand 

way  of  securing  their  release, 
overnment  has  assembled  quickly 
ocean  waters  a  rather  formidable 

1  war  vessels,  not  as  a  threat  to 
Itan,  but  as  a   perfectly  proper 

impressing  him   with  the  fact 
merican   rights  are  to  be  vigor- 
af^uarded.     Great  Britain  has 
best  not  to  make  a  naval  dis- 
t  is  employing  every  diplomatic 
:o  the  same  end.     The  intema- 
tuation  as  regards  Morocco  is  a 
and  unusual  one.     French  in- 
here has  become  more  and  more 
lant  during  the  recent  warfare 
the  Sultan  and  insurgent  fac- 
t  is  believed  that  Great  Britain 
n  are  both  willing  to  recognize 
special  influence  and  power  in 
and    that  there  is  an  under- 
bet  ween  the  three  Powers  and 
Anglo- Fiench  compact  as  to 
feguards  and  the  limitations  of 
power — for  instance,  that   no 
ns      should     be    allowed    to 
le  Strait  of  Gibraltar.     It  has 
If'ht  that  any  day  might  see  the 
al  of  such  a  guardianship  over 
3y    France   as   Great   Britain 


exercises  over  Egypt.  The  necessity  of 
dealing  with  Raisuli  might  well  furnish 
an  occasion.  In  view  of  this  interna- 
tional situation,  it  is  not  strange  that 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  ask  the  aid  of  France  in  securing 
the  release  of  these  kidnapped  men  and 
in  punishing  the  brigands.  Unofficially 
it  is  stated  that  both  countries  have 
taken  this  course  and  that  France  will 
intervene  in  every  proper  way  to  stir  the 
Sultan  to  action.  Probably  the  Sultan 
has  already  got  word  to  Raisuli  that  any 
harm  done  to  his  prisoners  will  be  ter- 
ribly avenged,  and  knows  that  if  the 
Moroccan  Government  fails  to  do  its 
duty  to  the  utmost  it  will  be  called  to 
account  without  delay  or  faltering  by 
three  great  nations. 


The  fuller  reports  of  the 
Jort  ArtbV/    storming  of   the   Nanshan 

hills  by  the  Japanese  make 
it  evident  that  this  assault  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  military  feats  of  mod- 
ern history,  comparable  to  Pickett's 
famous  charge  (it  Gettysburg,  but  with 
the  difference  that  in  the  Nanshan 
charge  the  heights  were  actually  carried. 
The  entire  landing  operation  and  ad- 
vance of  the  Japanese  were  carried  out 
with  a  precision,  foresight,  and  science 
that  have  called  out  the  plaudits  of 
experts  and  strategists  the  world  over. 
The  seizure  of  Kinchow  under  the  cover 
of  the  fire  of  war-ships  was  followed  by 
tentative  advances  by  which  the  position 
and  force  of  the  enemy  were  discerned ; 
the  Japanese  officers,  it  is  said,  coolly 
gathered  and  scrutinized  the  fragments 
of  the  enemy's  shells,  and  calculated  the 
caliber  and  make  of  the  guns.  Finally, 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  position 
could  be  taken  only  by  direct  assault, 
division  after  division  of  the  brave 
infantry  charged  up  the  hill,  supported 
by  the  field  artillery — the  Japanese  are 
using  field  guns  of  their  own  invention, 
design,  and  manufacture,  and  the  battles 
of  the  Yalu  and  Nanshan  have  proved 
their  effectiveness.  The  Russians,  as 
at  the  Yalu,  assert  that  their  resistance 
was  not  intended  to  be  desperate  at  this 
point,  but  the  fact  that  they  blew  up  or 
abandoned  some  seventy  cannon,  and 
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le  Japanese  forces  the  same  day 
i  on  beyond  the  hills,  disproves 
sclaimer.  A  Russian  estimate  of 
issian  loss  on  this  day  of  slaughter 
26)  is  about  800 ;  a  Japanese 
te  of  the  Japanese  loss  is  4,200; 
1  cases  perhaps  a  fifth  were  killed, 
may  very  well  be  in  either  case 
le  loss  was  greater  than  stated, 
ipanese  leader,  General  Oku,  de- 
:ly  determined  that  the  position 
e  carried  at  every  cost,  and  threw 
ter  line  into  the  attack ;  whole 
lies  were  seen  to  fall  in  their 
and  still  others  pressed  on.  One 
t  says  of  the  earlier  assault : 

tralanche  of  concentrated  fire  from 
ntry  in  the  trenches,  the  machine- 

the  Russian  works,  and  the  quick- 
;ld  artillery  supporting;  the  defenses 
he  Japanese  full,  and  they  melted 
om  the  glacis  like  solder  before  a 
Tie.  A  tew  who  seemed  to  have 
I  lives  struggled  on  till  they  reached 

entanglements.  It  was  m  vain,  if 
The  effort  was  wasted.  Within 
linutes  these  two  battalions  ceased 
except  as  a  trail  of  mutilated  bodies 
ot  of  the  Russian  glacis. 

e  at  the  accompanying  bird's-eye 
the  Regent's  Sword  Peninsula 
jng)  will  show  the  importance 
[apanese  victory,  dearly  bought 
as.  South  of  the  Nanshan  hills 
ntry  to  Port  Arthur  is  largely 
d  open.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
}  hold  any  really  strong  defensive 
in  this  intervening  space.  Prob- 
fapanese  have  been  very  busy  the 
k  bringing  up  siege-guns  by  ship 
,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Jap- 
'ces  and  was  not,  it  turns  out,  so 
>y  the  Russian  attempts  at  de- 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  war- 
l^ertainly  the  Japanese  will  plant 
guns  as  can  be  brought  forward 
and  the  repaired  railroad,  put 
near  the  Port  Arthur  land-side 
ons  as  is  practical,  and  military 
>redict  a  heavy  artillery  assault 
in  the  end  by  a  desperate  series 
s  to  which  those  at  the  Nanshan 
e  but  a  prelude.  Meanwhile 
s  of  General  Kuroki  and  Gen- 
opatkin  still  face  one  another 
>yang  south  and  from  Haicheng 
seem  to  be  feeling  each  other's 
and,    as    pugilists  say,  to  be 


sparring  for  an  opening.  There  have 
been  collisions  of  small  forces  both  near 
Liaoyang  and  in  northeastern  Korea, 
where  there  are  still  troops  of  marauding 
Cossacks,  but  there  were  no  engage- 
ments of  real  importance  last  week. 

The  Ministry  of  M. 
""•JSl'd^S  P^*^   Combes  passed  with 

notable  success  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  Conservative  censure 
and  the  Charybdis  of  Radical  dissatis- 
faction, in  the  debate  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  recalling  M.  Nisard,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  Interest 
in  the  occasion  was  evidenced  by  the 
throng  of  visitors  in  the  galleries  and  of 
Ambassadors  in  the  diplomatic  tribune ; 
and  the  two  Ministers,  MM.  Combes  and 
Delcasse,  who  represented  the  Govern- 
ment, handled  the  opportunity  and  used 
the  occasion,  not  only  with  courage,  but 
with  great  skill.  They  were  subjected 
to  a  cross-fire  from  the  two  opposing 
wings  of  the  Chamber,  and  they  succeeded 
in  securing  overwhelming  majorities  on 
both  the  motions  which  the  Government 
supported.  The  withdrawal  of  M. 
Nisard  was  approved  by  the  immense 
majority  of  332,  ex-Premier  Ribot,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  voting  with 
the  Ministry,  as  did  representatives  of 
almost  every  section  and  group  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  motion  ofiFered  by  a  Socialistic 
deputy,  that  all  relations  with  the  Vatican 
should  be  broken  off,  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  239  votes,  and  another  mo- 
tion, offered  by  a  Nationalist,  that  the 
Government  should  at  once  take  up  with 
Pope  Pius  X.  the  matter  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State,  secured 
only  18  votes.  The  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  which  the 
Ministry  has  marked  out  for  itself  has 
behind  it  the  most  substantial  opinion 
in  France,  if  this  unusual  vote,  coming 
from  the  sober-minded  men  of  all  groups, 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication.  The 
Chamber  believes  that  the  Ministry  was 
right  in  the  action  which  it  took,  and  it 
sustains  the  Ministry  in  its  determination 
not  to  go  to  extremes  at  the  present 
moment. 
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The  Concordat  I*  "  reported  that  the  action 
of  the  Chamber  was  watched 
at  the  Vatican  with  the  utmost  interest, 
and  that  its  action  is  now  interpreted  as 
favorable  to  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relations.  This  opinion,  however,  does 
not  seem  well  founded  when  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Premier  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. He  has  refused,  it  is  true,  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  fundamental 
relations  of  the  French  Government  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  he  has  definitely  announced 
that  the  question  will  be  brought  up 
before  the  Chamber  early  in  January, 
and  that  a  law  has  already  been  formit- 
lated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  This  law  is 
of  a  radical  character.  It  declares  that 
"  the  Republic  assures  freedom  of  con- 
science and  it  guarantees  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  without  restriction  except 
for  the  preservation  of  public  order. 
The  Republic  will  neither  protect  nor 
pay  salaries  nor  subventions  under  any 
form  whatever  to  any  denomination.  It 
will  not  recognize  any  minister  of  relig- 
ion, and  will  not  furnish  any  building 
for  the  service  of  any  denomination  or 
for  the  lodging  of  any  of  its  ministers." 
It  proposes  to  abolish  the  Concordat,  to 
suppress  the  French  embassy  at  the 
Vatican,  and  makes  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  the  Government's  extensive 
possessions  of  church  property.  Not 
only  will  this  question  be  dealt  with  by 
the  present  Parliament  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  after  another  general  election 
has  given  France  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  her  mind  on  the  subject,  but 
M.  Combes  declared  in  his  speech  that 
France  rejected  the  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy  "  to  the  superannuated  fiction 
of  temporal  power  which  disappeared 
thirty-four  years  ago,"  and  that  France 
"  would  not  allow  the  Papacy  to  inter- 
meddle in  her  international  relations." 
Unless,  therefore,  there  is  some  change 
in  the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and 
France  during  the  interval  between  now 
and  January,  or  some  change  in  the 
French  Government,  the  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France  is  at  hand.  It  has  been  ap- 
proaching for  many  months  past,  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  have    been    longer 


delayed  but  for  the  diplomatic  blonder 
which  played  directly  into  the  hand  oi 
the  French  Ministry.  That  in  the  long 
run  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  France  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
both  parties  The  Outlook  firmly  believes. 
It  will  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
republican  character  of  the  French 
Government  It  will  throw  the  Church 
upon  her  own  resources,  give  her  greater 
independence,  and  will  very  likely  mean 
a  new  chapter,  not  only  in  her  own  his- 
tory, but  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
country. 

The  incoming  of  a  Labor 
liLt "ilSilr^    Administration  at  Sydney 

has  served  to  awaken  new 
interest  in  the  Australian  Federation  in 
England,  and  just  now  Australia  is  re- 
ceiving more  newspaper  attention  than 
any  other  of  the  colonies.     It  has  sot 
come  as  a  surprise  that  labor  should  be 
in  control  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  as 
a  tendency  in  that  direction  has  been 
obvious  since  1901,  when  the  first  Fed- 
eral Parliament  was  convened.     Interest 
now  centers  in  the  personnel  of  the  new 
Government  and  in  its  legislative  pro- 
gramme.    The  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Watson,  is  a  compositor.     Besides 
being  the  only  British  Premier  drawn 
immediately  from  the  artisan  class,  be 
is  also  the  youngest  of  the   Colonial 
Prime   Ministers.     He  worked  at   the 
case  in  New  Zealand  and  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  first  went  into  the  legislature 
of  this  colony  in  1891.     He  has  not 
John    Burns's    ability    as    a    platform 
speaker,  nor  Burns's  dexterity  in  debate 
or  mastery  of  House  of  Commons  laws 
and  usages.    But  he  has  many  of  Burns's 
best  characteristics,  and  from  the  time 
he  left  the  South  Wales  Legislature  for 
the  Federal  Parliament  he  has  stood  out 
as  the  leader  of  the  labor  group.    He 
has  assigned  to  himself  the  Treasury 
portfolio,  an  office  which  may  be  said  to 
have  gravitated  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
opposition  to  the  loan  proposals  of  the 
late  Government  and  by  the  ability  with 
which  he  has   demonstrated    that  the 
Commonwealth,  judiciously  managed,  is 
well  able  to  pay  its  way.    The  Minister 
for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
like    John    Bums    and    Mr.    William 
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Crooks,  MJ*.,  came  into  promiDence  at 
a  dock  strike.  He  was  a  "  lumper  "  on 
the  wharfs  at  Sydney  when  the  great 
strilte  occurred  there  in  1892.  He  or- 
ganized the  dock  laborers,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  success  was  elected  to 
the  New  South  Wales  Legislature.  The 
salary  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing law,  and  for  some  years  past  Mr. 
Hughes  has  stood  well  among  the  bar- 
risters of  Sydney.  His  new  office  has 
for  its  chief  function  immigration,  which, 
since  labor  acquired  strength  in  politics, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  complicated 
of  Australian  problems.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  an  Irish  barrister,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Higgins,  the  most  prominent  man  at  the 
equity  bar  of  Victoria.  Six  of  the  eight 
ministerial  portfolios  are  held  by  men  of 
the  Lower  House.  Not  all  the  men  who 
support  the  Watson  Ministry  are  of  the 
artisan  and  laboring  classes.  The  mem- 
ber for  South  Melbourne  is  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister ;  while  the  member  for  the 
city  of  Meltwume,  who  defeated  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  a  poll  of  14,000,  is  a 
doctor.  The  Labor  party  in  Federal 
politics  is  distinctly  a  party  of  economy, 
and  it  is  as  the  advocate  of  drastic  econ- 
omy that  the  new  Premier  has  estab- 
lished his  claims  upon  his  supporters  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
constituencies. 


Premier  Watson's  an- 
^^*  ^oiic^"'  *  nouncement  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Labor  party 
has  been  made  in  the  Commonwealth 
House  of  Representatives  at  Melbourne, 
and  is  noteworthy  in  part  as  a  pledge  to 
introduce  into  the  Federal  affairs  of 
Australia  socialistic  legislation  similar 
to  that  of  New  Zealand.  This  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  record  of  the  Labor 
party  in  the  different  cotonies  before 
Federation,  and  from  the  general  favor 
with  which  governmental  interference  in 
tlie  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee has  been  received.  The  new 
programme  includes  a  conciliation  and 
arbitration  bill,  a  bill  providing  old-age 
pensions,  and  a  bill  for  State  control  of 
the  tobacco  trade.  It  is  proposed  also 
to  compel  banks  to  hold  forty  per  cent 
of  their  reserve  in  Government  notes. 
Full  particulars  of  these-  measures  are 


not  yet  received,  but  they  are  not  revo- 
lutionary when  compared  with  what  has 
already  been  done  in  that  country.  For 
example,  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
tnll  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Premier  Watson's  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Deakin,  Mr.  Watson  only  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  the  act  so  as  to  include 
railway  servants.  The  new  Premier  has 
thus  taken  up  the  challenge  on  which 
Mr.  Deakin  was  recently  defeated,  name- 
ly, the  contention  that  railway  servants 
cannot  be  included  in  such  a  measure, 
as  railways  are  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  interference  with  their  em- 
ployees would  infringe  upon  State  rights. 
Premier  Watson,  though  not  assured  of 
a  sufficient  majority  in  either  House  or 
Senate  to  carry  through  bis  programme 
with  certainty,  holds  the  balance  of 
power  between  free-traders  and  protec- 
tionists, and  commands  a  majority  of  the 
latter.  The  appearance  of  a  labor  gov- 
ernment in  Federal  affairs  is  notable, 
also,  as  an  indication  that  ministries  in 
the  commonwealth  may  be  as  numerous 
and  short-lived  as  they  were  in  the  col- 
onies, the  traditional  alignment  of  two 
parties  having  been  broken,  and  the 
oi^rtunities  for  political  deals  and  com- 
binations having  been  greatly  increased. 


A  0«.t  Tunnel     I^"""*^    *«    "*«.  <>*    '^e 

present  generation  the 
Alps  have  been  pierced  four  times  by  tun- 
nels, the  latest  of  these  being  the  greatest 
of  them,  the  tunnel  under  the  Simplon 
Pass.  Work  on  this  great  enterprise 
b^^n  in  1898,  and  a  French  geographi- 
cal journal,  quoted  by  the  New  York 
"  Sun,"  announces  that  on  the  4th  day 
of  May  the  Swiss  and  Italian  workmen, 
who  have  been  approaching  one  another 
from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  tunnel, 
knocked  down  the  slight  barrier  of  rock 
which  still  separated  them.  The  Jura- 
Simplon  Company  agreed  to  have  the 
tunnel  ready  for  use  in  five  and  a  half 
years.  They  have  spared  neither  time, 
money,  nor  skill  in  the  endeavor  to 
fulfill  their  contract ;  but  the  difficulties 
they  have  met  have  been  enormous; 
and  the  Swiss  Government,  rightly  tak- 
ing these  difficulties  into  account,  has 
extended  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
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the  tunnel  to  April  30,  1905,  and  has 
given  the  company  a  supplementary 
credit,  increasing  the  payment  for  the 
tunnel  from  $14,000,000  to  $15,600,000. 
The  first  of  these  great  Alpine  tunnels 
in  point  of  time  was  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  in  France,  which  is  nearly  eight 
miles  long,  and  was  fourteen  years  in 
construction,  being  finished  thirty-four 
years  ago.  Next  came  the  St  Gothard, 
nine  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  which 
was  nine  and  a  half  years  in  construc- 
tion, and  was  completed  twenty-four 
years  ago ;  then  came  the  Arlberg,  six 
and  a  half  miles  long,  three  and  a  half 
years  in  building,  and  completed  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  The  Simplon  is  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  long,  its  greatest  alti- 
tude above  the  level  of  the  sea  being 
2,314  feet,  while  the  altitude  of  Mont 
Cenis  is  4,248  feet.  The  work  has  been 
done,  as  all  work  of  the  kind  is  done  on 
the  Continent,  with  artistic  completeness. 
The  station  at  Bri^  was  finished  some 
time  ago,  and  is  an  admirable  structure. 
The  valley  which  approaches  the  tunnel 
from  the  Italian  side  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  northern  Italy,  but 
has  been  hopelessly  scarred  by  excava- 
tions, cuts  through  the  rock,  and  the 
litter  and  disfigurement  attendant  upon 
railroad  building,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
great  village  of  Italian  workingmen 
which  has  g^own  up  near  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel.  This  entrance  is  ap- 
proached by  a  series  of  smaller  tunnels 
which  extend  all  the  way  from  Lake 
Maggiore.  The  gfreatest  obstacles  which 
the  enterprise  has  been  compelled  to 
meet  have  been  water  and  heat  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  1902  the 
work  on  the  Italian  end  advanced  only 
fifty  feet,  so  many  were  the  springs  that 
were  met  and  so  great  was  the  volume 
of  water  which  had  to  be  cared  for. 
The  beat  has  been  in  many  places  pros- 
trating, the  temperature  ranging  from 
95  to  107  degrees.  It  was  necessary  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  work  and  to  pro- 
vide buildings  with  facilities  for  hot  and 
cold  baths,  so  that  when  the  miners 
came  out  of  the  tunnel  they  should  not 
be  at  once  exposed  to  the  keen  Alpine  air. 
The  completion  of  this  tunnel  will  give 
direct  communication  between  Milan 
and  Paris  and  London  and  points  all 


the  way  to  Brindisi.  The  Mont  Cenis 
furnishes  the  shortest  and  quickest  route 
from  France  and  northwestern  Europe 
to  Genoa,  the  chief  route  between  cen- 
tral Europe  and  Italy  is  that  through  the 
St  Gothard,  and  travel  from  Paris  and 
Genoa  to  Austria  passes  largely  throi^^fa 
the  Arlberg.  With  the  completion  of 
the  Simplon  tunnel  the  Alps  have  been 
practically  annihilated  for  purposes  of 
travel  and  trafiic. 


Much  of  the  dis- 

Quadreonial  Conference     CUSSlOn  during  the 

Quadrennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  recently  adjourned,  re- 
sulted in  no  positive  action.  The 
suggestion,  for  instance,  of  districting 
the  bishops,  and-  a  plan  to  revert  to  the 
former  custom  regarding  itineracy,  both 
called  forth  a  great  deal  of  speech- 
making,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  decided 
that  no  change  should  be  made.  In  two 
respects,  however,  the  Conference  made 
the  record  of  important  constructive  pro- 
cedure. By  its  action  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  consolidated  its 
various  benevolent  societies  into  three 
organizations.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  to  have  charge  of  all  the  mis- 
sion work  of  the  Church  in  foreign  lands, 
which  will  include  dependent  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  under  certain 
circumstances ;  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Church  Extension  will  have 
charge  of  Home  Missions,  which  will  in- 
clude missionary  work  in  countries  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
only,  as  such  work  may  be  assigned  to  it 
by  the  General  Conference,  and  the  work 
heretofore  under  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension ;  the  Board  of  Education  will 
have  charge,  in  addition  to  the  work 
heretofore  under  its  care,  of  the  activi- 
ties until  now  directed  by  the  Freedman's 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society, 
the  Sunday-School  Union,  and  the  Tract 
Society.  The  Church  has  also  under- 
taken to  consolidate  its  book  concerns, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  Conference  has 
appointed  a  commission  which  is  to 
make  thorough  investigation.  The  Con- 
ference   also    marked    some    progress 
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toward  interdenominational  fellowship,  if 
not  union.  The  most  specific  movement 
in  this  direction  was  its  adoption  of  a 
report  which  provided  not  only  a  com- 
mon hymnal,  catechism,  and  order  of 
worship  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  but  also  approved  the 
action  of  the  joint  commission  of  the 
two  Churches  making  duplication  of 
work  by  the  two  Churches  in  the  same 
place  impossible  without  careful  consid- 
eration. After  the  election  of  bishops. 
Bishop-elect  James  R.  Day  offered  his 
resignation  on  the  ground  that  he  felt 
"  deeply  moved  to  continue  the  work  of 
Christian  education."  His  resignation 
was  accepted  and  his  place  left  unfilled. 
Four  missionary  bishops  were  choseiu 
The  list  of  bishops  elected,  as  complete 
and  with  the  correction  of  some  errors 
which  unfortunately  crept  into  the  par- 
tial list  heretofore  given  in  The  Outlook, 
is  as  follows :  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Berry,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Spellmeyer,  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam F.  McDowell,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Educational  Board ;  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Bashford,  the  Rev.  William  Burt,  the 
Rev.  L.  B.  Wilson,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Neely, 
the  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  Scott,  additional  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  for  Africa — the  only  one 
of  the  negro  race  to  be  chosen  ;  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  William 
F.  Oldham,  Missionary  Bishops  for  South 
Asia;  and  the  Rev.  Merriman  C.  Harris, 
Missionary  Bishop  for  Korea  and  Japan. 
As  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  greet- 
ings to  the  Conference,  "  It  is  impossible 
for  any  student  of  the  social  and  relig- 
ious growth  of  our  people  to  fail  to 
understand  the  tremendous  influence  of 
Methodism  in  shaping  this  growth 
aright."  That  this  historic  force,  so'  far 
from  being  spent,  is  adapting  itself  to 
new  conditions  as  they  arise,  is  evident 
from  this  great  Conference  just  ended. 

A  Hindu  Boycott  ^  Striking  example  has 
recently  been  given  of 
the  tenacious  grip  of  caste  upon  the 
Hindu  mind.  As  reported  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian World"  (London),  a  high-caste 
Hindu  gentleman  and  his  wife  residing 
in  Bombay  recently  visited  England, 
taking  extraordinary  precautions  to 
•<  keep  caste  "  meanwhile.    Taking  th«ir 


own  cook  with  them,  they  had  their 
meals  always  in  a  private  room  by 
themselves,  and,  while  both  receiving 
and  dispensing  hospitality,  they  never 
took  food  with  other  people.  The  gen; 
tleman  attended  one  of  the  King's  levees, 
and  his  wife  was  presented  at  Court. 
In  due  time  they  returned,  quite  confi- 
dent of  the  success  of  their  experiment, 
to  Bombay,  where  they  had  held  a  high 
social  position,  to  meet  a  boycott  by  the 
Hindu  community,  and  even  the  estrange- 
ment of  their  own  relatives.  It  seems 
that  a  visit  to  England  is  per  se  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  caste. 


The  seventh  biennial  meet- 
<JJ'bV'^ri."w  ing  of  the  Women's  Clubs 

of  the  United  States,  re- 
cently held  in  St.  Louis,  was,  from  all 
accounts,  more  harmonious  and  enthu- 
siastic than  any  previous  gathering  of 
the  kind.  The  first  biennial  was  held 
in  Chicago  twelve  years  ago  and  lasted 
two  days ;  the  second  was  held  in  Louis- 
ville in  1896  and  lasted  four  days ;  the 
fourth,  which  was  held  in  Denver  six 
years  ago,  lasted  a  week ;  and  the  sixth, 
which  met  at  Los  Angeles,  was  also  in 
session  for  a  week.  The  St  Louis  Con- 
ference sat  two  days  longer  and  still 
left  a  large  amount  of  unfinished  business. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a 
long  programme  of  subjects  which  were 
discussed  by  many  women  of  prominence 
in  different*  fields.  One  of  the  most 
significant  facts  about  the  Convention 
was  the  deep  and  apparently  universal 
interest  in  education.  There  were  three 
sessions  devoted  to  various  aspects  of 
this  subject;  and  among  the  speakers 
were  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of 
the  Kindergarten  College  of  the  same 
city,  and  President  Thomas,  of  Bryn 
Mawr.  Not  only  were  these  meetings  well 
attended,  but  it  was  apparent  throughout 
all  the  meetings  that  the  educational 
idea  held  the  first  place,  and  that  the 
educational  process  had  been  generally 
accepted  as  the  only  rational  and  perma- 
nent method  of  reform.  The  idea  was 
very  clearly  expressed  at  the  Convention 
that  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  legislation 
looking  to  moral  epds  unless  it  is  based 
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on  education.    The  question  of  the  mat-  it  now  and  will  desire  it  when  the  un- 

ter  of  civil  service  reform  took  a  much  designated  day  for  granting  it  arrives, 
more  prominent  place  in  the  interest  and         The  whole  trend  of  history,  and  espe- 

tbought  of  the  biennial  than  it  secured  cially  of  modem  history,  indicates,  if  it 

in  ^y  previous  meeting.     The  same  does  not  demonstrate,  that  interdepend- 

Sine  may  be  said  of  industrial  questions,  ence  of  political  communities  is  better 

esD^ially  those  relating  to  the  social  than  independence.     Time   was  when 

^^ndustrial  conditions  of  women  and  the  present  counties  of  England  were 

hildren  •  and  it  was  felt  that  the  address  independent  kingdoms ;  their  peace  and 
*^f  Dr.  Darlington,  pressing  home  upon  prosperity  began  when  they  exchanged 
women  their  duty  in  building  up  sanitary  their  independence  for  political  inter- 
communities, was  one  of  the  most  prac-  dependence  in  one  nationality.  For 
tical  matters'brought  before  the  Conven-  centuries  Scotland  fought  for  independ- 
tion     The  work  of  women  in  out-of-door  ence ;  her  peace  and  prosperity  dates 

It.  in  gardening,  and  in  library  exten-  from  the  time  when  she  surrendered  her 

ion  received  ample  consideration,  and  independence  for  a  relation  of  mutually 

diere  were  many  evidences  of  the  greater  respecting  political  interdependence  with 

solidity  and  practical  character  of  the  her  southern  neighbor.     There  can  be 

work  which  is  now  being  done  by  club  little  question,  in  the  mind  of  any  man 

women  throughout  the  United  States.  A  who  measures  policies  by  results,  that 

resolution  declaring  against  any  women's  the  political  dependence  of  India,  Aus- 

club  affiliated  with   any  sect  the  doc-  tralia,  and  Canada  in  the  British  Empire 

trines  of   which   are   "  inimical  to  the  is   of   incalculable  benefit  to  each  of 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  op-  these  component  parts  of  the  British 

posed  to  the    principles   of   American  Empire.     Not   a   State   in   the  United 

womanhood  "  was  adopted,  and  a  club  States  is  independent ;  their  relation  is 
of  Mormon  women  in  Salt  Lake  City 

has  withdrawn  from  the  Federation  in 

consequence. 


one    of   mutual   interdependence  in   a 
union    of    dependent   States;   and   the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  citizens 
_  is  the  product  of  this  surrender  of  inde- 

I  J     J  1        pendence   and  this  substitution   there- 

Better     than      J  ndepend-     for  of  political  interdependence.    The 

development   of  international   law,  the 


ence 

Character,  not  numbers,  gives  weight 
to  a  petition ;  the  character  of  the  men 
who  have  signed  the  petitio'n  about  the 
Philippines  to  the  two  great  political 
conventions  so  soon  to  assemble  en- 
titles it  to  a  respectful  and  serious  con- 
sideration. We  are  glad  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  this  Committee  and  put 
The  Outlobk  at  their  service  in  giving 
this  paper  to  the  people  of  America. 
It  petitions  both  the  political  conven- 
tions to  put  in  their  respective  plat- 
forms a  plank  pledging  to  the  Fili- 
pinos national  independence  at  some 
future  day  not  now  to  be  designated. 
But  there  are  two  assumptions  in  this 
document,  both  of  which  we  think  are 
erroneous,  which  forbid  The  Outlook  to 
give  to  this  petition  its  indorsement. 
One  of  these  assumptions  is  that  politi- 
cal independence  is  necessarily  desira- 


creation  of  international  treaties,  the 
formation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and 
the  vision  in  a  few  prophetic  minds  of 
an  international  Parliament  possessing 
at  least  advisory  powers,  are  all  parts 
of  a  world  movement  toward  the  substi- 
tution of  political  interdependence  for 
political  independence. 

Substantially,  all  the  arguments  for 
the  political  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines, expressed  or  implied  in  this  peti- 
tion, are  repetitions  in  a  slightly  different 
form  of  the  old-time  arguments  against 
the  incorporation  first  of  Louisiana,  after- 
wards of  Oregon,  in  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  events  has  answered 
those  arguments  ;  in  time  the  course  of 
events  will  answer  in  a  similar  manner 
the  arguments  of  these  petitioners.  We 
do  not  indorse  this  petition  because  we 
believe  that  before  the  time  for  acting 
upon  it  can  arrive  it  will  be  clear  alike  to 
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of  interdependence  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  can  be  ad- 
justed on  terms  not  disadvantageous  to 
the  United  States,  and  immeasurably 
more  advantageous  to  the  Filipinos  than 
political  independence.  Such  interde- 
pendence will  secure  to  them  a  larger 
commercial  prosp>erity,  a  more  stable 
justice,  a  more  assured  personal  liberty, 
and  a  better  development,  both  individ- 
ual and  social,  than  could  be  hoped  for 
under  political  independence. 

The  other  error  underlying  this  peti- 
tion is  the  assumption  that  the  Filipinos 
desire  independence  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  desire  it  when  the  undesignated 
day  arrives.  No  one  can  tell  what  the 
Filipinos  desire  now;  they  cannot  tell 
themselves.  The  will  of  a  community 
is  something  more  than  the  individud 
wills  of  all  its  members.  A  community 
cannot  have  a  political  will  unless  it 
possesses  some  measure  of  political  unity, 
and  it  cannot  possess  political  unity 
except  certain  prerequisite  conditions 
exist.  First  and  fundamental  among 
these  conditions  is  a  common  language, 
so  that  the  various  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity may  interchange  their  opinions 
and  carry  o"  that  peaceful  debate  which 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  formation 
of  a  common  judgment  Public  debate 
is  to  the  community  what  deliberation 
is  to  the  individual.  And  public  debate 
is  impossible  in  the  Philippines  because 
there  is  no  common  language  in  which 
such  debate  can  be  carried  on.  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  population 
can  understand  Spanish.  The  Philip- 
pine dialects  differ  so  radically  that  the 
people  of  one  province  cannot  understand 
the  speech  of  the  adjoining  province. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  public 
opinion  neither  does  nor  can  exist  The 
signers  of  the  petition  cannot  tell  what 
is  the  mind  of  the  Philippine  community, 
because  there  is  in  reality  no  community 
to  have  a  common  mind. 

Still  less  is  it  possible  now  to  fore- 
see what  that  mind  will  be  when  a  com- 
mon language,  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  a  public  discussion  have  created  a 
public  judgment  and  formed  a  public 
will.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  doubt 
that  when  that  time  comes,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Filipino  people  will  be  eager 


to  maintain  their  relation  to  the  American 
people  and  share  the  benefits  which 
American  sovereignty  has  conferred  on 
every  people  who  have  come  under  the 
protection  of  our  flag,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  this  should  not  be  the  case 
and  the  Filipinos  desire  to  set  up  for 
themselves  in  an  independent  republic, 
there  will  not  be  even  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  American  people  who 
will  wish  to  deny  them  the  liberty  of 
making  the  attempt  All  wisdom  will 
not  die  with  the  present  generation; 
and  we  may  safely  leave  the  future  to 
take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself. 


The  Birth  of  Love 

In  far-off  space  m  a  far-off  age  a 
god,  so  the  legend  runs,  was  perfecting 
the  work  of  making  a  piece  of  earth  for 
men  to  live  on.  For  uncounted  centuries 
he  had  dreamed  of  the  hour  when  the 
divine  power  that  was  in  him  should 
flow  out  and  fashion  something  as  beau- 
tiful as  his  thoughts;  upon  which  he 
could  rest  his  eyes,  which  saw  only  the 
emptiness  of  space;  a  great  reality 
which  should  issue  from  him  and  yet 
be  no  longer  a  part  of  him;  some- 
thing  he  could  brood  oyer  and  build 
upon  ;  which  should  give  him  the  joy  of 
contrast  and  opposition,  the  interest  of 
responsibility,  the  delight  of  ownership. 
For  this  god  had  lived  for  innumerable 
ages  in  solitude,  in  the  pure  ether,  dis- 
turbed by  no  sound,  approached  by  no 
swift  or  halting  feet,  companioned  by 
no  fellow,  challenged  by  no  foe.  Re- 
mote, isolated,  encompassed  by  unspeak- 
able sublimity  and  loneliness,  in  the 
heart  of  an  uncreated  universe,  he  had 
meditated  and  dreamed  through  aeons 
of  which  no  record  remained ;  for  there 
was  none  beside  himself  to  keep  count 
of  eternity;  and  for  him,  because  there 
was  no  action,  there  was  no  memory. 

No  sun  made  his  day  glorious  and  no 
splendor  of  stars  lay  across  the  heavens 
at  night  like  the  trail  of  a  vanished  day; 
no  earth  swept  through  space  amid  other 
worlds  in  rhythmic  harmony  of  motion ; 
no  voices  of  men  rose  in  appeal  and  no 
voices  of  women  in  praise  and  prayer; 
and  the  silence  was  unbroken  by  any 
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cry  of  children  from  bound  to  bound. 
Through  all  the  vast  range  and  stretch 
of  space  the  stillness  of  an  unborn  uni- 
verse reigned,  and  the  solitude  was  as 
vast  and  awful  as  the  unsown  fields  of 
space  which  it  encompassed.  The  god 
was  silent  and  motionless  iii  the  heart 
of  the  stillness  ;  for  he  was  in  a  dream 
full  of  divine  visions  of  the  things  that 
were  to  be.  As  yet  he  knew  not  himself, 
nor  had  any  true  sense  of  his  power 
come  to  him.  All  things  were  within  his 
reach,  but  he  had  never  put  forth  his 
hand  to  take,  to  build,  or  to  destroy. 
He  had  meditated  and  dreamed,  but  he 
had  never  acted,  and  the  joy  and  power 
and  fertility  of  divinity  were  not  his ; 
for  he  had  yet  to  live. 

And  as  he  meditated  and  dreamed, 
the  solitude  became  more  appalling  and 
die  loneliness  more  unbearable,  until  he 
could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of 
thought  without  action  ;  the  pain  of  re- 
pression, of  power  unused,  of  a  nature 
undeveloped,  of  thought  without  speech, 
was  too  great  for  his  spirit,  and  through 
his  divine  nature  there  ran  the  tremors, 
the  forebodings,  the  premonitions  of 
coming  birth ;  for  the  god  was  emerg- 
ing from  the  shadows  of  dreams  and 
stood  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  all  its 
tremendous  possibilities  were  stirring 
him.  And  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will 
ease  the  pain  of  thought  by  action.  I 
will  create  a  world."  And  in  a  far-ofif 
stretch  of  space  he  created  a  world,  and 
made  it  vast  and  majestic  as  a  temple  ; 
but  there  were  no  worshipers  at  the 
shrine,  and  still  the  loneliness  was  un- 
broken. Then  he  took  the  matter  of 
which  the  world  was  made,  and  sowed 
it  deep  with  the  seeds  of  beauty,  so  that 
out  of  its  hidden  recesses  exquisite 
shapes  arose,  and  the  air  was  sweet  with 
the  glances  and  the  breath  of  flowers ; 
and  the  god  gave  a  great  sigh  of  con- 
tent 

But  still  silence  reigned,  and  the  lone- 
liness of  the  new  earth  smote  the  god 
and  made  him  aware  afresh  of  his  soli- 
tude ;  for  there  was  no  one  to  understand 
his  work,  to  use  it  or  to  be  grateful  for 
it.  Then,  in  feverish  haste,  the  god 
made  men,  saying  to  himself :  "  They 
surely  will  comprehend  and  companion 
me."     And  over  the  face  of  the  earth 


men  appeared  and  built  their  homes  and 
plied  their  trades  and  multiplied  ;   and 
some  worshiped  and  some  cursed,  but 
none  understood;  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  god  was  deeper  than  before  and  the 
burden  of  it  was  greater  than  he  could 
bear.     He  had  put  forth  his  power  and 
created,  and   the  earth  gave  him    back 
his  thought  in  a  beautiful  and  convincing 
reality;  and    he    had   made   man,    and 
man  saw  something  of  the  wonder   in 
which  he  lived  and  built  shrines  to  the 
invisible  maker  of  it ;  but  no  one  shared 
the  thoughts  and  burdens  of  the  £:od, 
nor  did  any  voice  speak  his  languag^e. 
The  power  in  him  had  gone  forth  and 
realized  itself  in  creative  activity,    but 
the  heart  in  him  remained  silent  and 
was  hid  in  mystery,  so  that  he  under- 
stood not  himself  nor  divined  where  his 
divinity  lay. 

Then,  on  a  radiant  morning — so  the 
legend  runs — a  goddess  saw  the  world, 
that  it  was  fair  and  sweet  in  the  light ; 
and,  being  as  yet  unvexed  with  emotion 
and  untroubled  with  the  deep  things  of 
the  divine  life,  she  passed  through  space, 
and  set  her  foot  on  the  edges  of  the  earth, 
and  ran  swiftly  through  a  great  wood, 
and  came  upon  a  wide  meadow  in  which 
flowers  gleamed  as  the  stars  in  heaven, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  breath  of 
budding  things  and  of  the  desire  for 
life  stirring  in  the  roots  of  the  earth. 
And  through  the  veins  of  the  goddess 
there  ran  a  tremor  as  if  some  divine 
event  were  at  hand,  and  her  heart  was 
swept  like  a  sea  that  is  lifted  in  surges, 
and  the  soul  in  her  seemed  to  struggle 
for  space  and  light  and  air;  for  her 
whole  nature  was  swept  by  a  force 
greater  than  she  toward  blossoming  and 
fruitfulness. 

And  when  she  lifted  her  eyes  in  that 
mysterious  and  wonderful  moment  of 
her  birth  into  conscious  divinity,  the 
eyes  of  the  god  were  looking  into  hers ; 
and  they  both  saw  and  understood  and 
were  as  one  in  the  rapture  and  revela- 
tion of  the  spring  morning  in  the  fertile 
earth.  For  the  heart  of  the  god  went 
out  of  him  into  the  keeping  of  the  god- 
dess, and  his  sleeping  spirit  awoke  in 
the  morning  light  of  love,  and  he  lived 
at  last  after  all  those  centuries  of  lone- 
liness.    For  not  even  the  gods  live  until 
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iey  put  forth  their  power,  and  the 
ivine  in  gods  and  men  is  realized  only 
hen  die  heart  pours  forth  its  sweetness, 
jrrenders  itself  in  order  to  find  itself ; 
id  the  spirit  comes  to  self-knowledge 
id  the  fullness  of  life  only  when  it 
eets  its  fellow  and  the  two  are  made 
le  in  that  lavish  giving  of  self  which 
self-realization,  and  in  that  fellowship 
id  comprehension  which  are  perfect 
Ifexpression.  For  life  fulfills  itself  in 
ve,  and  in  loving  becomes  divine  and 
mortal. 

Letters  to  a*  Minister 

The  Christian  Prophet — II. 

[t  is  not  enough  that  you  know  men, 
1  desire  to  help  them ;  you  must  know 
ere  the  remedies  are  that  will  help 
m.  And  there  is  no  literature  in 
ich  you  will  iind  such  a  portrayal  of 
remedies  for  the  sins  and  ills  of  man- 
d  as  in  the  Bible,  which  portrays  all 
varied  experiences  of  mankind  and 
the  various  methods  of  dealing  with 
I  kind.  Let  me  give  a  single  concrete 
itration  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
k  of  remedies. 

bu  are  going  to  preach  after  an  elec- 
in  which  the  best  people  are  dis- 
aged,  because  apparently  the  moral 
es  were  substantially  on  one  side, 
the  other  side  has  won  a  victory 
them.     And  many  men  are  saying, 
it  is  the  use  ?  it  does  not  do   any 
I  to  fight,  it  is  better  to  let  things 
The  evil  of  such  a  defeat  is  that 
have  the  nerve  of  their  moral  enter- 
!  cut  by  it,  and  their  courage  weak- 
.     Now  what  are  you  to  do?   Preach 
ilitical   sermon  ?     No.     The  people 
ired  of  political  addresses.     Recog- 
the  fact  that  the  whole  human  race 
a  battle  with  the  powers  of  evil. 
:  in  the  Bible  for  a  message  to  dis- 
iged  soldiers  in  such  a  battle.  Take, 
example,  this :    "  Wherefore    take 
you  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that 
ly  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil 
and,   having  done  all,  to  stand." 
object :  to  inspire  again  the  heart 
urag^e    in    a   discouraged    people. 
text  ;     "  Having    done   all,  with- 
in   the  evil  day."    Your  theme: 


"  Be  true  men,  because  you  are  the  sons 
of  God  ;  and  hopeful,  because  one  with 
God  is  a  majority."  An  object,  an 
understanding  of  men,  and  a  theme 
found  in  the  Bible  that  meets  the  need — 
these  are  the  first  three  elements  of  a 
successful  sermon.  And  if  you  have 
these  three  elements  the  next  will  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course— earnestness. 

Avoid  pretty  sermons.  If  you  really 
feel  the  needs  of  people  before  you,  and 
that  you  have  something  that  will  help 
them,  you  will  be  in  earnest  to  give  your 
aid.  If  you  are  in  a  railroad  accident, 
and  the  blood  is  flowing  from  an  artery 
of  a  wounded  man,  and  you  know  how 
to  bind  up  the  artery,  you  will  be  quick 
to  do  it.  If  you  care  for  your  fellow- 
men,  and  think  you  have  something  for 
them,  you  will  not  read  your  message 
as  you  would  read  an  essay.  You  may 
write  and  read,  you  may  speak  without 
reading  it — that  is  immaterial — but  as 
you  look  on  the  faces  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  see  their  despair,  discourage- 
ment, sorrow,  nervelessness,  and  know 
that  you  have  something  that  will  put 
into  the  hearts  of  these  people  love,  joy, 
peace,  faith,  hope,  you  will  be  in  earnest 
to  give  it  to  them.  You  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

One  way  to  make  a  sermon  is  this : 
You  go  to  the  Bible  and  you  find  the 
text,  "  His  righteousness  is  like  the 
great  mountains."  Then  you  go  to  the 
library,  take  your  encyclopaedia  and  read 
about  the  mountains.  And  then  you 
write  your  sermon.  "The  mountains 
are  strong;  God's  righteousness  is 
strong.  The  mountains  are  high ;  God's 
righteousness  is  high.  The  mountains 
are  pure ;  God's  righteousness  is  pure. 
The  mountains  supply  the  vallejrs  with 
water ;  God's  righteousness  supplies 
the  people  with  grace."  That  is  one 
way.  It  makes  a  pretty  sermon,  and 
nQthing  comes  of  it  The  other  way  is 
this  :  Here  are  a  people  who  want  right- 
eousness, who  need  righteousness,  eter- 
nal life,  life  here,  life  hereafter ;  what 
can  I  find  in  the  righteousness  of  God 
that  will  help  them  ?  Then  take  your 
text  where  you  may;  and  if  Michelet 
will  help  you  to  help  these  men  to  right- 
eousness, take  Michelet;  but  get  your 
sermon  out  of  the  heart  of  humanity  and 
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out  of  the  Bible,  not  out  of  ministerial 
helps. 

If  your  sermon  has  this  quality  of 
earnestness,  it  will  have  another  quality 
— absolute  candor.  Certain  virtues  are 
essential  to  certain  professions.  A  man 
may  be  a  dishonest  man  and  a  tolerable 
soldier,  but  he  cannot  be  a  tolerable 
soldier  if  he  is  a  coward.  Courage  is 
the  professional  virtue  essential  to  a 
soldier.  A  merchant  may  be  a  timid 
man,  but  he  must  be  an  honest  man. 
Honesty  is  the  professional  virtue  neces- 
sary to  a  merchant.  Candor  is  the  pro- 
fessional virtue  of  the  ministry.  You 
are  to  preach  the  truth,  and  it  is  by  truth 
that  you  are  to  make  the  world  free,  and 
you  cannot  preach  the  truth  unless  you 
have  in  yourself  the  spirit  of  truthful- 
ness. The  bane  of  the  pulpit  is  pro- 
fessionalism;  not  hypocrisy,  not  delib- 
erate false  pretense ;  but  the  saying 
of  something  because  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  be  said,  and  not  because  the 
preacher  feels  in  his  heart  that  it  is  true. 
Be  candid ;  speak  the  truth ;  speak 
out  of  your  own  vital  experience.  "  He 
that  prophesieth,  let  him  prophesy  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  his  faith." 
What  does  Paul  mean  by  that?  The 
power  of  prophecy  must  depend  on  the 
vitality  of  the  prophet's  conviction.  If 
you  do  not  feel  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  do 
not  preach  on  it  until  you  do  feel  it.  If 
you  do  not  realize  the  love  of  God,  do 
not  preach  on  it  until  you  do  realize  it 
If  you  do  not  realize  something  that  is 
worth  preaching,  then  do  not  preach  at 
all.  If  you  want  to  broaden  your  teach- 
ing, broaden  your  nature.  Never  be  an 
echo.  That  is  the  objection  to  creed 
subscription.  I  object  to  the  subscription, 
not  because  I  object  to  the  creed,  but 
because  I  object  to  making  myself  the 
advocate  of  some  one  else's  faith;  I  want 
to  be  the  expounder  of  my  own. 

Candor  carries  with  it  courage :  daring 
to  speak  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 
Those  critics  are  mistaken  who  declare 
that  the  preacher  is  popular  who  panders 
to  popular  prejudice.  The  American 
people  like  a  brave  man ;  a  man  of  strong 
convictions ;  a  man  who  dares  declare 
them.  But  if  you  want  your  congrega- 
tion to  respect  your  convictions,  you  must 

pect  theirs.     If  you  are  a  conservative 


preacher,  and  find  yourself  over  a  radical 
congregation,  do  not  leave  them  because 
it  is  a  radical  congregation,  and  do  not 
try  to  tear  down  their  faith  and  substi- 
tute your  own ;  try  to  build  up  men  in 
Christ  Jesus,  according  to  the  truth  as 
you  see  it.  If  you  are  a  radical  man  and 
find  yourself  over  a  conservative  con- 
gregation, do  not  try  to  find  a  radical 
congregation  that  you  can  preach  to — 
stay  where  you  are ;  but  do  not  try  to 
tear  down  their  conservative  faith  and 
substitute  your  own — try  to  build  men  up 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  world  will  not  be 
saved  by  old  theology,  it  will  not  be 
saved  by  new  theology ;  it  will  be  saved 
by  the  life  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Suppose  radical  men  go  into  radical 
congregations  and  preach  radicalism, 
and  conservative  men  go  into  conserva- 
tive congregations  and  preach  conserva- 
tism, what  becomes  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ?  Nol  stand  in  the 
position  where  you  are ;  then  seek  to 
bring  the  men  before  you  to  a  knowledge 
of  God's  truth.  It  may  be  easier  to 
preach  to  people  who  already  think  as 
you  do,  but  it  is  not  more  useful.  It 
may  be  agreeable  to  have  men  come  to 
you  and  say.  You  said  this  morning  what 
I  always  believed,  but  that  is  not  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to 
a  preacher. 

If  you  have  these  qualities,  if  your 
sermon  has  an  object,  if  you  have  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  your  people,  if 
you  have  the  remedy  for  their  need  and 
are  in  earnest,  your  sermons  will  have 
terseness  and  movement  How  long 
should  a  sermon  be  ?  This  is  like  ask 
ing  how  big  should  a  gate  be.  It  de- 
pends on  how  large  the  man  is  how 
large  the  gate  should  be.  It  depends 
on  how  large  the  idea  is  how  long  the 
sermon  should  be.  If  what  you  want 
to  say  you  can  say  in  three  minutes,  it 
is  too  long  if  it  takes  four  minutes. 
People  do  not  object  to  long  sermons, 
it  is  lengthy  sermons  they  object  to.  A 
minister  who  had  preached  a  "great" 
sermon,  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle  said 
to  a  lady,  "  I  am  afraid  my  sermon  was 
very  long  this  morning."  "  No,"  she 
said,  "  I  don't  think  it  was  long,  it  only 
seemed  long."  If  you  have  an  object 
in  your  sermon,  if  you  have  a  synipa' 
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thetic  understanding  of  your  people,  if 
you  believe  that  you  see  a  remedy  for 
their  ills,  and  if  you  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  to  give  this  remedy  to  them, 
your  sermon  will  not  seem  long.  You 
will  go  straight  to  the  point ;  and  when 
you  have  shot  your  arrow  and  done  your 
work,  you  will  stop.  Such  a  sermon  does 
not  seem  long. 

I  think  there  never  was  a  time  when 
more  than  now  the  spiritual  forces 
needed  to  be  energized  and  set  at  work, 
and  never  a  time  when  the  voice  of  God 
needed  more  to  be  heard ;  never  a  time 
when  prophets  were  more  called  for, 
never  a  time  when  there  was  more  real 
need  of  brave,  strong,  vital  men  with  a 
spiritual,  life-giving  message,  than  there 
is  to-day.  L.  A. 


The  Spectator 

There  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  over  the 
rough  cobble-stones  of  the  narrow  street, 
and  presently  the  French  waiter  came 
in  bearing  a  card : 


MR.  ION   PERDICARIS 


Treoton,  N.  J. 
U.  S.  A. 


Tancier 
Morocco 


The  Sp>ectator  was  reminded  of  it  the 
other  day  when  he  read  of  the  capture 
of  Mr.  Perdicaris  by  brigands ;  and  no 
American  who  has  been  in  Tangier,  and 
who  has  ever  had  the  slightest  claim 
upon  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Perdicaris — 
and  probably  many  more  who  have  had 
no  claim,  but  who  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  just  the  same — can  fail  to 
put  up  a  prayer  that  he  may  be  returned 
to  his  family  in  safety. 


It  was  several  years  ago  that  the 
Spectator  was  dropped  into  the  Arabian 
Nights  at  Tangier.  Through  dirt,  don- 
keys, beggars,  water-sellers,  porters,  and 
veiled  ladies  he  had  passed  from  the 
beach  up  through  the  narrow,  winding 
way  to  the  startling  civilization  of  a 
modem  hotel.  And  then  came  the  call 
from  Mr.  Perdicaris.  We  had  met  him 
in  America,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to 


remember  us ;  and  down  to  the  hotel  he 
rode  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  our  arrival, 
and  as  we  came  to  the  door  we  found 
him  mounted  on  a  splendid  Arab  horse, 
with  Mrs.  Perdicaris  on  a  big  white 
donkey  at  his  side.  We  were  strangers 
among  the  strangest  of  earth's  readily 
accessible  creatures,  and  he  asked  if  he 
could  not  take  us  in.  No,  that  invita- 
tion we  ought  not  to  accept,  but  we 
would  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his  offer 
to  see  the  sights  of  the  city  under  his 
escort  And  it  ended  by  our  really 
spending  most  of  our  waking  hours  with 
the  Perdicaris  family  during  the  three 
days  that  we  were  upon  the  soil  of  Mo^ 
rocco. 

® 
Mr.  Perdicaris  is  an  American  gentle- 
man, born  in  Athens  during  the  term  of 
his  father's  consul-generalship  in  the 
Greek  capital.  At  one  time  he  lived  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  but  he  has  spent 
nearly  half  of  his  life  (and  he  must  be 
about  seventy  years  of  age)  in  Tangier, 
living  in  a  charming  fashion,  surrounded 
by  his  children  who  have  grown  up  and 
married,  entertaining  delightfully,  the 
acknowledged  dean  of  the  American 
colony. 

The  dayv^ter  our  arrival  in  Tangier 
Mr.  Perdicaris  mounted  us  on  Arab 
stallions,  and  we  were  shown  the  won- 
ders of  the  town.  Mrs.  Perdicaris  said 
that  we  were  to  come  to  the  house  at 
noon  for  some  bread  and  butter.  And 
so  we  came,  and  the  bread  and  butter 
was  served  in  seven  courses  by  a  French 
butler  in  evening  dress,  assisted  by  a 
Moor  in  a  resplendent  gold-embroidered 
jacket  and  short  red  trousers,  his  legs 
bare  to  the  knee.  The  house  was  a  de- 
light The  dimensions  of  the  drawing 
and  music  room  were  forty-eight  by 
twenty-four  feet,  and  it  was  full  of  rare 
rugs,  hangings,  porcelains,  and  all  that 
wealth  could  furnish.  After  we  had 
seen  the  conservatory  and  Mrs.  Perdi- 
caris's  own  particular  rooms,  full  of 
Moorish  curiosities,  her  pet  monkeys 
were  brought  in  for  our  inspection — Bra- 
zilian apes,  mother  and  son.  They  sat 
on  Mrs.  Spectator's  lap  and  ate  the 
orange-blossoms  out  of  her  belt  with 
great    enjoyment,   and    when   the  soft 
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proved  too  greedy,  the  mother  cuffed 
him  into  g  od  manners.  Then  two  great 
hounds  stalked  into  the  room,  gentle  and 
affectionate.  One  of  them  had  been 
owned  by  a  monk  who  had  been  shot 
down  by  an  assassin,  and  when  the 
man's  body  was  found  three  days  after, 
the  dog  was  guarding  it  As  we  sat 
there  in  the  drawing-room  the  Moors 
outside  in  the  market-place  were  having 
their  "  powder-play,"  and  when  the 
hound  heard  the  report  of  the  guns  he 
whined  and  barked.  He  had  always 
done  so  since  his  master's  death  three 
years  before. 

The  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  was 
twenty-six  feet  high,  and  at  one  end  it 
ran  up  twelve  feet  higher  to  accommo- 
date a  great  picture  which  Mr.  Perdicaris 
had  painted.  This  was  familiar,  and 
we  remembered  the  night  when  the  pic- 
ture was  first  revealed  to  a  New  York 
audience.  Mr.  Perdicaris  was  not  only 
a  painter  but  a  writer,  and  some  years 
before  he  had  written  a  play  for  his 
stepdaughter,  who  wanted  to  go  on  the 
stage.  He  brought  her  to  America, 
hired  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  and  a 
supporting  company,  and  produced  a 
drama,  in  which  the  picture,  as  big  as  a 
drop-curtain,  bore  an  important  part. 
The  play  was  not  a  success.  It  ran 
from  Monday  until  Thursday  night,  and 
the  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  a 
costly  one  for  the  painter-dramatist. 
So  the  picture  went  back  to  Tangier, 
and  took  its  place  in  the  great  drawing- 
room. 

We  were  in  Mr.  Perdicaris's  town 
house,  situated  just  outside  the  city 
gate.  After  luncheon  we  were  given 
fresh  mounts,  and  set  out  for  a  ride  to 
the  villa  where  the  family  were  living 
when  the  brigands  came  in  upon  them 
a  few  evenings  ago  and  bore  ofr  Mr. 
Perdicaris  and  his  stepson  to  their 
mountain  retreat.  We  rode  through  the 
city,  crowded  that  day  with  Moors  who 
had  come  in  from  all  the  country  round 
for  an  annual  religious  feast,  und  we 
soon  found  ourselves  in  a  dense  throng 
of  men,  women,  little  children,  donkeys, 
horses,  and  cami  Is.  And  the  "  powder- 
play  "  was  at  its  liveliest,     Mr,  Perdi- 


caris remarked  reassuringly  to  Mrs. 
Spectator,  "  Your  horse  jumps  a  little  at 
the  guns,  but  he  doesn't  mean  anything." 
Once  free  of  the  city  and  climbing  the . 
mountain,  we  came  to  an  occasional 
level  where  the  horses  would  break  into 
a  wild  run,  and  so  on,  with  snatches  of 
a  glorious  sea  view,  over  the  mountain's 
crest  and  down  a  little  on  the  further 
slope  to  the  site  of  the  villa.  It  was 
closed  then,  but  we  walked  around  and 
admired  the  house  and  the  view,  and 
enjoyed  the  breeze  which  blew  in  from 
the  ocean  and  the  strait.  On  the  way 
back  Mr.  Perdicaris  urged  us  to  let  our 
Moorish  steeds  show  their  breeding  by 
going  at  a  full  gallop  down  the  gullied 
and  rock-lined  steeps.  Their  breeding 
was  all  right — it  was  ours  only  that  was 
at  fault — and  Mrs.  Spectator  was  glad 
to  lie  down  for  an  ante-prandial  siesta 
when  we  reached  our  host's  home. 

« 
After  dinner  other  members  of  Mr. 
Perdicaris's  family  came  in,  and  there 
was  music  and  merriment.  "Why  do 
you  live  here,"  we  asked,  "  so  far  away 
from  civilization  and  educational  facili- 
ties and  the  old  flag  ?"  Well,  it  was 
hard  to  say — chiefly  because  he  had 
lived  in  Tangier  so  long  that  his  roots 
were  far  down.  The  children  had  grown 
up  and  were  around  him,  and  there 
were  so  many  people — chiefly  natives — 
who  had  come  to  be  dependent  upon 
him.     No,  he  could  not  leave  them. 

ft 

We  learned  from  others  that  Mr.  Per- 
dicaris had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
Tangier,  so  much  good  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  natives,  even 
brigands,  would  cause  him  suffering. 
He  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  has  helped 
to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city ;  he  has  visited  those  who  were  sick 
and  in  prison — that  terrible  Tangier 
prison — and  he  has  been  the  good  angel 
of  the  only  town  in  Morocco  that  could 
possibly  appreciate  a  good  angel  if  it 
had  one.  And  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
man  who  had  been  his  guest  and  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  kind  I  After 
all,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  live  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  old  flag. 
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First  Impressions  of  Japan' 

By  George  Kennan 

Speaal  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  East 

Personal  letters  from  Mr.  Kennan  show  that  he  has  already  made  gratifying  progress  in 
the  senous  study  of  Japanese  character  and  purpose  and  m  obtaining  access  to  the  most 
authoritative  sources  of  knowledge  about  the  Eastern  problem  in  its  large  relations.  Let- 
ters of  introduction  from  the  highest  diplomatic  officials  In  the  United  States  to  members 
of  the  Japanese  Ministry  and  private  letters  to  Japanese  men  and  women  of  high  rank  and 
influence  open  to  Mr.  Kennan  opportunities  quite  exceptional.  From  the  Engli.sh  and 
American  residents  in  Yokohama  Mr.  Kennan  received  a  cordial  social  welcome.  The 
United  States  is  vitally  interested  in  the  great  international  questions  which  must  arise 
before  and  after  the  war  is  ended,  and  The  Outlook's  correspondent  in  the  Far  East  will 
be  in  a  position  to  say  something  about  these  matters  of  real  value  and  from  full  informa- 
tion. Meanwhile  we  may  expect  articles  dealing  with  Japan  in  its  war-time  aspects,  and 
very  possibly  with  actual  scenes  of  the  war.  Among  subjects  that  may  be  treated  soon  are 
the  character  and  private  life  of  the  Mikado,  from  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Court  close  to  the  royal  circle,  and  an  account  of  the  methods  and  working  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Kennan  writes  that  he  finds  numerous  war  correspondents  in 
Tokyo,  apparently,  at  the  date  of  writing,  no  nearer  an  assignment  that  would  permit  them 
to  go  to  the  front  than  they  were  a  month  earlier. — The  Editors. 


A  SPECIAL  correspondent  who 
has  spent  only  live  days  in  a 
country  as  novel  as  Japan  and 
among  people  as  unfamiliar  as  the  Jap- 
anese, and  who  has  to  base  a  letter  on 
that  limited  experience,  must  neces- 
sarily confine  himself  to  first  impres- 
sions. He  is  not  qualified  to  draw  con- 
clusions, express  opinions,  or  pronounce 
judgment  with  regard  to  any  aspect  of 
the  strange  environment  in  which  he 
suddenly  finds  himself.  All  he  can  do, 
and  all  that  he  has  a  right  to  do,  is  to 
describe,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the 
few  things  that  he  has  seen. 

We  reached  Manila  in  the  Govern- 
ment transport  Buford  on  the  13th  of 
April,  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  thirty- 
three  days  from  San  Francisco.  As 
there  was  no  means'  at  that  time  of 
going  directly  from  the  Philippines  to 
Japan,  we  took*  the  steamer  Zafiro  on 
the  18th  of  April  for  Hongkong,  went 
thence  up  the  Canton  River  to  the  city 
of  Canton,  rode  in  sedan  chairs  nearly 
all  of  one  day  through  the  gloomy  seven- 
foot  corridors  of  that  extraordinary  Chi- 
nese labyrinth,  and  finally  returned  to 
Hongkong  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
Canadian  Pacific  steamer  Empress  of 
India  for  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  and 
Yokohama. 
iCopyngbt,  1904,  by  the  Outlook  Compaar, 


Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  April  25,  we  made  the  lights 
on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Japan,  and 
when  I  turned  out  and  went  on  deck,  at 
half-past  six,  the  mountains  of  southern 
Hizen  were  abeam,  and  the  high  green 
islands  of  Iwoshima  and  Kaminoshima, 
off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Naga- 
saki, were  looming  up  directly  ahead. 
The  weather  was  cool,  cloudy,  and 
damp ;  the  mountains  were  half  hidden 
in  mist;  the  nearer  land,  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  came  out  in  varied  tints  of 
fresh,  vivid  green ;  and  both  scenery  and 
atmosphere  suggested  the  coast  of  Wales 
or  some  part  of  western  Scotland. 

As  soon  as  we  were  signaled  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  a  little  Japanese 
steamer  ran  out  to  pilot  us  in,  and,  fol- 
lowing its  lead,  we  entered  what  seemed 
to  be  a  deep,  narrow  inlet,  which  ran 
back  three  miles  or  more,  between  ter- 
raced,highly  cultivated,  and  vividlygfreen 
hills,  to  the  city  of  Nagasaki.  Although 
this  important  harbor  is  doubtless  well 
fortified,  no  signs  of  fortification  can  be 
discovered  from  the  water.  On  one  of 
the  high  hills  near  the  entrance  I  could 
see,  with  a  glass,  a  solitary  soldier 
pacing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  what 
looked  like  a  low  embankment,  but  there 
was  no  flag  floating  over  it ;  its  guns,  if 
it  had  any,  were  concealed,  and  it  may 
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have  been  nothing  more  then  an  obser- 
vation or  signal  station.  Generally 
speaking,  Nagasaki  did  not  oiTer  a  sug- 
gestion nor  show  an  indication  of  war. 
There  were  no  transports  or  war-ships, 
in  the  harbor  and  no  soldiers  in  the 
streets ;  the  only  officers  who  came  on 
board  our  steamer  were  the  surgeons  of 
the  quarantine  station ;  the  defensive 
works  of  the  city  were  so  nearly  invisi- 
ble that  I  could  not  find  them  with  a 
glass ;  and  no  one  would  have  imagined 
from  the  peaceful  aspect  of  things  that 
the  Japanese  were  at  war  with  one  of 
the  strongest  military  p>owers  on  earth, 
and  that  Nagasaki  was  one  of  the  ports 
from  which  they  were  sending  soldiers, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  to  the  front 

The  scenery  of  southwestern  Japan 
in  general,  and  of  Nagasaki  harbor  in 
particular,  is  picturesque  and  pleasing 
rather  than  strikingly  impressive.  The 
mountains  which  skirt  the  coast  and 
appear  at  the  back  of  the  town  are 
varied  in  form  and  delicate  in  coloring ; 
but  they  are  not  high  enough  nor  rugged 
enough  to  make  an  impression  of  grand- 
eur, while  the  hills  that  frame  the  long, 
narrow,  lake-like  harbor  owe  most  of 
their  charm  to  the  diversified  tints  and 
shades  of  vivid  green  made  by  the  inter- 
mingling of  pine  and  maple  groves  with 
small,  highly  cultivated  terraces. 

The  most  interesting  thing  that  we 
saw  at  Nagasaki,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  exhibitions  of  quiet  efficiency 
that  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere,  was  the 
coaling  of  our  steamer.  The  transfer- 
ence of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
tons  of  coal  from  the  shore  to  the  bunkers 
of  a  vessel  lying  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
harbor  is  a  task  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, and  one  that  might  be  expected, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
to  occupy  two  or  three  days.  When, 
dierefore,  I  was  informed,  before  we 
reached  Nagasaki,  that  the  Japanese 
would  coal  a  steamer  like  the  Empress 
of  India  in  from  five  to  eight  hours, 
without  donkey-engines,  cranes,  or  hoist- 
ing-machinery of  any  kind,  I  felt  an  eager 
curiosity  to  see  it  done.  This  curiosity, 
moreover,  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
additional  information  that  the  task  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  gang  of  young 
Japanese  girls,  equipped  only  with  flex- 


ible, bowl-shaped  straw  baskets  holding 
about  a  third  of  a  bushel  each,  and  that 
these  girls  could  put  two  thousand  tons 
of  coal  on  board  of  a  steamer  lying  out. 
in  midstream  in  less  than  eight  hours. 

Before  the  Empress  of  India  had  fairly 
swung  into  position  at  the  mooring-buoy, 
four  or  five  big  coal-barges,  in  tow  or 
under  sail,  came  off  to  her  and  made 
fast  alongside.  Nimble  and  dexterous 
Japanese  coolies  instantly  threw  up 
against  the  steamer's  side  eight  or  ten 
stout  frames,  which  supported  a  number 
of  square  platforms,  about  four  feet 
apart,  one  rising  above  another  in  slant- 
ing gradation,  like  the  steps  of  a  Brob- 
dingnagian  step-ladder.  At  the  same 
time,  a  fleet  of  large  open  Japanese 
sampans,  crowded  with  girls  in  dark- 
blue  gowns  and  white  head-kerchiefs, 
came  off  to  us  from  the  shore,  and  the 
girls,  swarming  over  the  coal  barges, 
climbed  up  the  step-ladders  and  took 
positions  on  the  square  platforms,  in 
couples,  so  as  to  make  two  continuous 
lines  up  each  frame  from  the  pile  of  coal 
on  the  barge  to  one  of  the  big  portholes 
of  the  steamer.  The  men  on  the  barges 
then  began  filling  the  small  straw  baskets 
with  coal,  putting  about  two  shovelfuls 
into  each ;  and  as  fast  as  they, were  filled, 
the  girls  seized  them  and  tossed  them 
up  from  hand  to  hand  and  from  platform 
to  platform  of  the  big  step-ladder,  so  that 
they  came  over  the  ship's  side  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  like  the  buckets  of  a 
grain  elevator.  As  fast  as  the  baskets 
were  emptied  into  the  steamer's  coal- 
chutes  another  set  of  girls  threw  them 
back  upon  the  barge,  where  they  were 
seized,  refilled,  and  again  passed  up. 
By  counting  several  times  the  baskets 
that  came  up  between  the  girls  of  one 
double  line,  I  asciertained  that  the  aver- 
age rate  of  delivery  at  the  top  of  each 
frame  was  forty-three  basketfuls  per 
minute.  Inasmuch  as  every  basket  held 
about  fourteen  pounds,  each  double  line 
of  girls  put  on  board  602  pounds  of  coal 
per  minute,  or  a  little  more  than  18  tons 
per  hour ;  and  as  there  were  nine  double 
lines  of  girls  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
ship,  the  steamer  was  getting  coal  at  an 
average  rate  of  two  and  three-quarters 
tons  per  minute,  or  162  tons  every  hour. 
Even  this  was  not  the  possible  maximum, 
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because  by  increasing  the  number  of 
frames  and  passers  it  would  have  been 
quite  practicable  to  handle  250  tons  an 
hour,  and  this  speed  has  often  been 
attained.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  the 
coolie  girls  of  Nagasaki  put  1,360  tons 
of  coal  on  one  of  the  Empress  steamers 
in  four  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
six  tons  per  minute. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  hoisting 
and  conveying  machinery  that  roan  has 
ever  devised  could  put  coal  on  board  a 
steamer  in  mid-stream  at  an  average 
speed-rate  of  340  tons  per  hour,  and  do 
it  as  economically  as  it  is  done  by  a 
gang  of  Japanese  girls.  The  compensa- 
tion received  by  the  latter  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  coal-baskets  that 
they  handle,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  three 
or  four  cents  per  hour.  The  work,  of 
course,  is  hard,  but  as  every  basket  is 
passed  up  by  two  girls  standing  opposite 
each  other,  the  weight  actually  lifted  by 
each  is  only  seven  pounds.  That  seven- 
pound  weight,  it  is  true,  has  to  be  lifted 
or  tossed  forty-three  times  a  minute ; 
but  the  muscles  of  the  girls'  arms  and 
shoulders  become  so  hardened  and  de- 
veloped by  constant  practice  that,  like 
the  legs  of  the  jinrikisha-men,  they  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  fatigue.  The  girls  who 
coaled  our  steamer  were  apparently  fresh 
and  vigorous  when  they  finished  their 
work,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  they  all  went  ashore  in  the  fleet  of 
sampans,  laughing  and  chattering  as  if 
they  had  been  having  an  enjoyable  lark. 

I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  themselves  fairly 
clean.  The  passing  of  coal,  in  flexible, 
loosely  plaited  straw  baskets,  is  dirty 
work,  and  men  who  engage  in  it  soon 
get  to  look  like  chimney-sweeps.  Not 
so  the  Japanese  girls.  Their  dresses 
were  made  of  dark-blue  cotton,  which 
did  not  seem  to  retain  or  show  coal- 
dust  ;  the  white  kerchiefs  or  toWels  in 
which  thay  wrapped  up  their  hair  were 
protected  by  circles  of  coarse  woven 
straw,  bent  down  over  their  ears  so  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  A-shaped  thatch ;  and 
every  girl  carried  somewhere,  in  a 
pocket,  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
with  which,  when  necessary,  she  care- 
fully wiped  away  perspiration  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  besmirch  her  face. 


Their  hands  and  bare  forearms,  of 
course,  were  blackened  ;  but  even  after 
four  or  five  hours  of  basket-tossing,  their 
faces,  as  a  rule,  were  clean. 

Shortly  after  the  coolie  girls  began 
work  in  the  morning,  another  small  fleet 
of  sampans  brought  off  to  the  steamer 
twenty  or  thirty  dealers  in  Japanese 
manufactures  and  curios,  who  opened 
up  their  bags,  packs,  and  boxes,  and 
spread  out  on  the  promenade  deck  an 
extraordinary  assortment  of  wares,  con- 
sisting, in  part,  of  cloisonne  enamels; 
Satsuma  vases  and  tea-sets;  small  jin- 
rikishas,  sampans  and  sailing-junks  made 
out  of  tortoise-shell;  old  Japanese  and 
Korean  coins;  collections  of  postage- 
stamps  ;  scrap-books  filled  with  Japan- 
ese trade-labels ;  chatelaine  bags  orna- 
mented with  silver  dragons ;  ivory  carv- 
ings ;  wooden  massage  balls ;  fox  and 
geese  boards;  savings  banks  and  puz- 
zle-boxes inlaid  with  colored  woods; 
opium  pipes  and  cases ;  silver  trinkets 
in  bewildering  variety ;  ivory  umbrella 
handles;  carved  bamboo  canes,  and 
scores  of  other  things,  all  of  them  ingen- 
ious or  artistic,  and  most  of  them  beau- 
tifully and  delicately  wrought 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  dealers  in  curios  packed  up  their 
tempting  wares  and  left  the  ship ;  half 
an  hour  later  the  C.  P.  R.  tender  brought 
back  to  the  steamer  the  last  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  had  been  making  purchases 
ashore,  and  at  5  p.m.  we  sailed  for 
Kobe  and  Yokohama.  Early  the  next 
rooming  we  steamed  through  the  nar- 
row strait  known  as  the  Shimonoseki 
Passage,  and  entered  the  first  of  the  chain 
of  intercommunicating  "  nadas,"  or  sea- 
basins,  which,  taken  together,  make  up  the 
famous  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  saw  evidences  of  war,  in 
the  shape  of  twenty  Japanese  transports 
loaded  with  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the 
front.  To  what  part  of  the  Asiatic  main- 
land this  large  expeditionary  force  was 
going  we  did  not  then  know ;  but  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  it  seems  prob- 
able that  these  were  the  troops  that  have 
since  landed  on  the  Liaotung  peninsula 
north  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  scenery  of  the  Inland  Sea,  with 
its  mountainous  environment,  its  archi- 
pelagoes of  islands,  its  deeply  indented 
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coast-line,  and  the  innumerable  clusters 
of  tile-roofed  houses  that  fringe  the 
shores  of  its  sheltered  harbors  and  bays, 
has  long  been  famous  for  picturesque- 
ness  and  beauty  ;  but  the  weather,  when 
we  passed  through  it,  was  so  dark  and 
rainy  that  we  received  only  misty  im- 
pressions of  steep  hillsides,  cut  into 
hundreds  of  small  cultivated  terraces ; 
high  mountain  ridges  whose  crests  were 
shaggy  with  the  dark  foliage  of  pines ; 
white  lighthouses  standing  on  small 
rocky  islands,  or  crowning  the  promon- 
tories between  the  "  nadas ;"  and  great 
expanses  of  smooth  green  water  dotted 
with  the  white  or  yellowish  sails  of  in- 
numerable schooners,  sampans,  fishing- 
boats,  and  clumsy,  high-sterned,  lateen- 
rigged  junks  which  looked  more  like  the 
caravels  of  Columbus  or  Vasco  da  Gama 
than  like  anything  of  modern  construc- 
tion. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  the  ship- 
ping on  the  Inland  Sea  strikes  the  new- 
comer with  amazement.  In  the  240-mile 
stretch  between  Shimonoseki  and  Kobe 
we  must  have  passed  thirty  or  forty 
steamers,  including  the  transports,  hun- 
dreds of  large  sailing  vessels  of  all  sorts, 
and  sampans,  junks,  and  fishing-boats 
enough  to  pack  New  York  Bay  solidly 
from  the  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook.  Again 
and  again,  at  intervals  throughout  the 
day,  I  counted  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
vessels  in  sight  at  one  time ;  and  in  the 
harbor  of  Kobe,  when  we  arrived  there, 
we  found  no  less  than  twenty  ocean- 
going steamers.  Japan  will  never  lack 
hardy,  daring,  and  accomplished  sailors 
to  man  her  war-fleets. 

We  sailed  from  Kobe  at  noon  on  the 
27th  of  April,  ran  out  of  the  Inland  Sea 
by  the  Kii  channel,  and  reached  Yoko- 
hama about  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  The  entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay 
is  defended  by  three  low  but  extensive 
modern  forts  in  the  channel,  as  well  as 
by  powerful  batteries  on  the  shores,  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  hos- 
tile fleet  could  get  within  shelling  dis- 
tance of  Yokohama,  even  if  the  Japanese 
war-ships  were  out  of  the  way.  The 
approach  to  the  city  is  not  particularly 
striking  in  scenic  effect ;  but  the  great 
number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  that  are 
constantly  coming  or  going  give  to  the 


broad  sheet  of  water  an  interest  that 
it  would  not  otherwise  have. 

After  passing  quarantine  inspection 
(for  the  third  time  in  Japan)  we  ran  into 
the  inner  harbor  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing in  a  long  stone  breakwater,  and 
anchored  at  a  distance  of  only  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  row  of 
spacious  hotels,  clubs,  and  private  resi- 
dences that  stand  along  Yokohama's 
broad  Water  Street— the  "Bund." 
Steam  launches  from  all  the  principal 
hotels  came  off  at  once  to  the  steamer, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were 
set  down  with  our  baggage  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. My  experience  in  custom- 
houses has  not  been  invariably  pleasant, 
but  if  they  were  all  like  the  custom- 
house of  blessed  memory  in  Yokohama 
I  should  enter  them  with  hope  and 
confidence,  if  not  with  positive  joy. 
The  polite  Japanese  officials  not  only 
"  chalked  "  typewriters,  cameras,  field- 
glasses,  and  all  hand-luggage  without 
inspection  or  question,  but  promptly  sent 
three  trunks,  a  valise,  and  a  large  bam- 
boo telescope-case  to  our  liotel,  without 
opening  them,  and  without  even  asking 
us  to  make  a  "  declaration."  Whether 
this  leniency  is  intended  to  encourage 
tourist  travel,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an 
indication  of  the  friendly  feeling  that 
the  Japanese  have  for  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  a 
thing  for  which  I  feel  sincerely  grateful. 

My  first  impressions  of  Yokohama  are 
separable — and,  indeed,  must  be  sepa- 
rated— into  two  widely  different  classes : 
viz.,  on  one  side,  those  that  relate  to 
n  £urop)ean  city  of  modern  buildings, 
luxurious  clubs,  beautiful  private  resi- 
dences half  hidden  in  greenery,  clean 
macadamized  streets,  and  hotels  where 
guests  in  evening  dress  eat  their  dinner 
to  the  music  of  a  band;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  those  that  relate  to  an  Asiatic 
city  of  low,  tile-roofed  shops  with  signs 
in  big  white  Japanese  characters  on  blue 
cotton  cloth ;  sluggish  canals  filled  with 
sampans  and  junks;  temples  from  which 
comes  the  intermittent  throbbing  of  tom- 
toms and  drums ;  tall  flag^taffs  from 
which  the  wind  blows  out  huge  colored, 
air  inflated  fish  with  hoops  for  mouths; 
Japanese  women  in  dark  kimonos  and 
bright  sashes,  hobbling  along  on  high 
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wooden  dogs  with  babies  on  their  backs ; 
bareheaded  coolies  in  the  dark-blue, 
white-barred  uniform  dress  of  the  trade 
guilds;  bare-legged  jinrikisha-men  in 
inverted  bowl-shaped  hats,  trotting  past 
with  full-grown  passengers  in  large-sized, 
two-wheeled  baby-carriages ;  Chinamen, 
Hindus,  and  Japanese  natives  of  all 
sorts,  coming,  going,  chattering,  laugh- 
ing, and  gathering  in  little  groups  to 
gaze  at  the  highly  colored  pictures  of 
the  war  displayed  in  front  of  some  pho- 
tographer's shop  or  news-stand. 

Of  the  impressions  thus  grouped,  those 
that  relate  to  the  Asiatic  city  are  by  far 
the  deeper  and  more  vivid.  The  Yoko- 
hama of  the  "  Bund  "  and  the  "  Bluff  " 
(the  bay-side  promenade  and  the  foreign 
residence  quarter)  is  a  city  whose  fea- 
tures are  modern  and  familiar ;  b<)t  the 
Yokohama  of  the  canals  and  the  regions 
adjacent  thereto — while  it  may  not  be 
the  real  Japan — is  a  city  which,  to  the 
newcomer,  is  full  of  curiosities  and  sur- 
prises. 

Day  before  yesterday  our  Japanese 
guide,  Oshima,  informed  us  that  a  body 
of  troops,  summoned  to  the  colors  from 
the  reserves,  were  to  leave  the  city  that 
afternoon  by  rail,  and  that  if  we  cared 
to  go  to  the  Yokohama  station  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  way 
in  which  the  Japanese  people  gave  their 
soldiers  "  banzai " — which  I  took  to  mean 
an  encouraging  send-off.  This  was  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  things  that  we  did  care 
to  see,  so,  accepting  gratefully  the  horses 
and  carriage  which  a  friend  in  the  hotel 
offered  us,  we  drove  westward  through 
the  native  quarter  toward  the  statioi^ 
We  had  hardly  gone  half  a  mile  when 
we  heard  the  music  of  a  brass  band, 
and  saw  approaching  on  an  intersecting 
street  a  disorderly,  tumultuous  proces- 
sion with  banners,  streamers,  and  white 
cotton  transparencies,  followed  by  a  trail- 
ing line  of  Japanese  women  with  babies 
on  their  backs  and  a  lot  of  toddling 
children  waving  small  paper  flags. 
"  This,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  can't  pos- 
sibly be  a  body  of  troops  I  It  looks 
more  like  a  Japanese  delegation  going 
to  a  political  convention."  Summoning 
Oshima,  who  accompanied  us  on  a 
bicycle,  I  demanded  an  explanation. 
"  Are  these  the  troc^"   "  ' '         '  •'•  ure 


going  to  the  front  ?    Why  aren't  they  in 
uniform  ?     Are  they  fresh  recruits  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Oshima,  "these  no. 
troops;  these  friends  go  give  soldier 
banzai." 

We  halted  for  a  moment  at  the  comer, 
yielding  to  the  procession  the  right  of 
way,  and,  as  it  turned  into  our  street,  I 
saw  that  it  was  composed  very  largely 
of  bareheaded  men  in  the  dark-blue 
dress  of  a  trade  guild.  In  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  under  the  biggest  of  the  red- 
rayed  Japanese  flags,  marched  a  single 
man  in  uniform ;  and  this  solitary  sol- 
dier was  being  escorted  to  the  station 
by  a  procession  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  men  and  women,  with 
five  large  scarlet  or  purple  flags,  a  long 
white  streamer  inscribed  with  Japanese 
characters,  two  square  transparencies, 
of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  a  band  of 
music  I 

Further  inquiries  elicited  from  Oshima 
the  information  that  when  a  soldier  of 
the  reserve,  who  belongs  to  a  trade  guild, 
is  called  upon  to  join  his  regiment,  all 
of  his  friends,  and  the  members  of  his 
guild,  as  far  as  possible,  assemble  some- 
where, with  flags  and  music,  and  escort 
him  to  the  station.  In  some  cases,  to 
save  expense,  the  friends  and  guild- 
brothers  of  two  or  three  soldiers  unite, 
and  get  up  a  single  procession  for  them 
all ;  but  if  a  man  happens  to  be  popular 
in  the  trade  to  which  he  belongs,  or  has 
well-to-do  friends,  he  is  likely  to  have 
an  escort  all  to  himself. 

As  we  approached  the  railway  termi- 
nus, processions  escorting  one,  two,  or 
three  soldiers  made  their  appearance  in 
all  the  converging  streets;  and  over  one 
of  these  processions  I  counted  no  less 
than  nineteen  large  banners  and  stream- 
ers, to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  small 
flags  carried  by  the  marchers  in  their 
hands.  When  we  reached  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  station,  we  found 
it  occupied  by  a  great  throng  of  shout- 
ing, cheering  people,  who  held  aloft  a 
perfect  forest  of  flagstaffs,  from  which 
fluttered  big  gonfalons  of  royal  purple ; 
long  white  streamers  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  trade  guilds ;  flags  displaying 
a  scarlet  disc  on  a  white  ground,  or 
the  showy,  red  rayed  sun  of  "  Great 
Nippon ;"  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
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familiar  colors  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Three  or  four  bands  were  playing  martial 
music  by  turns,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  dense  crowd  of  men  surrounding  a  par- 
ticular soldier  would  throw  both  hands 
high  in  air  and  burst  into  a  fierce,  ex- 
ultant shout  of  "  Banzai  1  Dai  Nippdn 
teikdku  banzai  1"  (Hurrah  I  for  the 
Great  Empire  of  Japan,  hurrah  I) 

Leaving  the  carriage,  I  made  my  way 
with  some  difficulty  toward  a  big  Amer- 
ican flag  which  I  could  see  side  by  side 
with  a  Japanese  standard  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  throng.  Just  before  I  reached 
it,  one  of  the  bands  suddenly  struck  up 
"  The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom."  The  whole 
assemblage  instantly  burst  into  a  thun- 
derous shout  of  "  Banzai !"  and  before 
I  knew  it  I  was  holding  both  hands 
aloft,  in  the  Japanese  fashion,  and  shout- 
ing "  Banzai  1"  with  all  the  voice  I  had. 
It  was  not  the  battle-cry  with  which  I 
was  most  familiar ;  but  if  the  Japanese 
were  going  to  carry  our  flag  and  play 
our  music,  I  was  ready  to  adopt  their 
hurrah.  A  few  minutes  later,  another 
band  began  to  play  "  John  Brown's  body 
lies  a-mouldering  in  the  ground ;"  and 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  old  war- 
song,  to  which  so  many  thousands  of 
American  troops  have  marched,  ever 
stirred  the  fighting  spirit  of  a  stranger 
or  more  patriotic  assemblage  of  people 
than  the  crowd  of  bareheaded  Japanese 
laborers,  artisans,  fishermen,  and  sailors, 
who  held  their  hands  aloft  under  that 
forest  of  flags  and  shouted,  "  Banzai  I 
for  the  Great  Empire  of  Japan,  banzai  I" 

One  would  have  supposed,  from  the 
flags,  the  bands  of  music,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  hurrahs,  that  the  people  of 
Yokohama  were  bidding  good-by  to  at 
least  a  reg^iment  of  soldiers ;  but  I  ascer- 
tained by  careful  inquiry  that  they  were 
seeing  off  just  thirty-six  men  I  Day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  such 
scenes  as  this  are  to  be  witnessed  in  all 
parts  of  Japan,  and  the  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  never  tires  or  falters. 
Does  any  one  think  that  such  demon- 
strations are  foolish,  or  hysterical,  or 
absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  thirty-six  men  who  are 
going  to  the  front  ?  Far  from  it  1  Those 
thirty-six  men  represent  thirty-six  thou- 
sand—or twice    thirty-six    thousand — 


who  have  been  escorted  to  railway  trains 
or  transports  by  their  friends  and  the 
members  of  their  guilds  in  precisely  this 
way ;  and  when  they  go  into  action  on 
the  Yalu,  or  in  Manchuria,  they  will 
remember  that  they  are  sustaining  the 
honor  not  only  of  "  Great  Nippon,"  but 
of  the  little  groups  of  men  and  women 
who  waved  flags  over  their  heads  and 
shouted  "  banzai  "  after  them  when  they 
left  their  homes.  The  two  hundred  men 
who  refused  to  surrender  and  went  down 
in  the  Kinshu  Maru ;  the  volunteers 
who  sunk  the  merchant  vessels  in  the 
channel  at  Port  Arthur  and  died  at  their 
posts;  and  the  midshipman  who  dis- 
played such  extraordinary  daring  and 
courage  as  to  receive  the  honor  of  spe- 
cial mention  in  the  Russian  despatches — 
all  were  men  who  remembered  the  flags, 
the  music,  and  the  "  banzais "  of  the 
last  good-by. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  people 
strikes  even  an  American  as  something 
extraordinary  and  phenomenal.  I  have 
seen  women  stick  little  cotton  flags  in 
the  fists  of  the  babies  on  their  backs, 
and  stand  .for  hours  beside  a  railroad 
track,  waiting  for  a  train-load  of  troops, 
satisfied  if  they  could  only  throw  a  pack- 
age of  cheap  cotton  towels  into  an  open 
window,  or  even  wave  their  handker- 
chiefs once  to  the  men  who  were  going 
to  the  front.  Soldiers  who  bid  their 
friends  or  their  families  good-by  bid 
them  good-by  forever,  with  the  expecta- 
tion and  the  assurance  of  death.  Three 
or  four  days  ago  an  English  lady  living 
on  the  "  Bluff  "  in  Yokohama  received 
»  letter  from  a  Japanese  boy  who  had 
been  employed  in  her  house  as  a  servant, 
and  who  had  gone  to  Korea  with  the 
first  reserves.  After  giving  her  some 
news  of  his  health  and  his  movements, 
he  concluded  by  saying,  in  quaint  and 
imperfect  English : 

Please  remember,  that  though  I  will  die, 
Nippon  Teikoku  [Great  Japan]  should  have 
victory  and  honor. 
(Signed) 

Youth  who  unfear  death 

HiRO  Yamamoto. 

Of  such   "  youth   who   unfear  death " 
are  the  armies  of  Japan  made  up,  and 
behind  them  is  the  flaming  patriotism  of 
a  proud,  brave,  and  united  people. 
Yokohama,  May  X 
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III. — All  Sorts  and   Conditions  of  Black   Folk 

By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  was 
driving  me  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. We  had  been  chatting 
about  the  preachers  in  the  Baptis'  Chu'ch. 
George  Washington  was  explaining  to 
me  that  some  of  the  preachers  were  no 
'count;  that  they  preached  what  they 
oughtn't  to,  and  say  that  colored  folks 
do  what  they  don't  do.  In  other  words, 
George  Washington  felt  that  when  he 
heard  sermons  bearing  pretty  closely  on 
the  crude  sins  of  thieving  and  drunken- 
ness and  prombcuous  living,  he  was  lis- 
tening to  a  man  slandering  his  own  race. 
For  one,  he  rebelled.  Then,  in  one  of 
those  rare  moments  when  a  Southern 
negro  forgets  his  function  of  being  a 
diplomat,  he  spoke  out :  "  De  trouble  wi' 
th'  color'  people  is  'at  they  don'  stan'  up 
f'r  one  ano'er." 

Why  should  they  ? 

Does  the  laborer  in  a  New  York  tene- 
ment "  stand  up  for "  the  professor  in 
Harvard  Coll^;e  ?  Does  the  bucket- 
shop  operator  "  stand  up  for  "  the  farmer 
in  Iowa?  Yet  the  laborer  is  no  more 
incapacitated  from  understanding  the 
tastes  and  ambitions  of  the  man  in  the 
academic  life  of  Harvard  than  is  George 
Washington  from  understanding  the 
tastes  and  ambitions  of  a  negro  college 
professor ;  and  the  bucket-shop  operator 
is  no  more  disinclined  to  discover  the 
point  of  view  of  a  farmer  in  the  West 
than  is  many  an  overdressed,  underbred 
negro  in  Washington  from  discovering 
the  point  of  view  of  an  industrious 
negro  farmer.  It  is  too  seldom  recog- 
nized that  the  liberty  of  the  last  forty 
years  has  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
negro  race  as  it  always  has  on  every 
race,  of  individual  development,  allowing 
some  negroes  to  be  guided  by  unregu- 
lated impulse,  others  to  be  guided  by 
regulated  will. 

Are  there  not,  then,  certain  inherent 
racial  traits  common  to  all  negroes  ? 
That  there  are  such  is  apparently  as- 
sumed by  many  who  write  on  the  sub- 


ject of  the  race  problem  in  the  South' 
and  by  nearly  all  Southern  people  whom 
I  have  met  It  is  true  that  one  culti- 
vated Southerner,  who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  negroes,  said  to  roe : 
'"The  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  deal, 
not  with  the  negro  as  a  race,  but  with 
the  negro  as  an  individual."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  cultivated  Northerner,  who 
for  years  has  been  a  membjsr  of  a  large 
Southern  community,  said  to  me  on  the 
same  day,  "  You  can't  treat  the  negro 
as  an  individual,  for  that  minute  he  will 
apply  what  you  do  for  him  to  his  whole 
■race."  The  fact  that  the  Southerner 
said  what  one  might  have  expected  the 
Northerner  to  say,  and  that  the  North- 
erner said  what  one  might  have  expected 
the  Southerner  to  say,  only  goes  to 
show  how  futile  dogmatism  on  the  sub- 
ject of  racial  traits  is.  I  shall  certainly 
propound  no  theory.  Two  results  of 
my  experiences  Fcan  proffer,  and  each 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  their  value. 
First,  I  have  found,  or  rather  felt,  an 
intangible,  indefinable  barrier  blocking 
me  out  of  the  real  confidences  of  almost 
every  negro  with  whom  I  have  talked. 
Some  negroes  have  frankly  confessed  to 
me  that,  constitutionally,  they  were  in- 
capable of  talking  to  any  white  man 
with  the  same  sense  of  freedom  that  they 
felt  in  talking  with  almost  any  n^;ro. 
As  one  such  confession  was  made  to  me 
by  a  man  who  interested  me  so  much  in 
the  subject  concerning  which  we  were 
conversing — a  subject  not  at  all  sug- 
gested by  the  race  problem — that  I  be- 
came oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
negro,  and  as  other  white  men  have  felt 
as  I  have,  I  am  not  without  reason  for 
believing  that,  however  true  it  may  be 
that  my  experience,  in  some  cases,  may 
be  attributed  to  my  own  tactlessness,  it 
is  attributable  also  to  some  other  cause. 
This  cause,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  with 
reason  stated  as  a  diplomatic  attitude 
engendered  naturally  in  the  minds  of 
any  one  who  is  always  aware  that  he 
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belongs  to  a  race  generally  regarded  as 
inferior,  and  is  therefore  in  a  state  of 
chronic  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
next  man  he  may  meet  of  another  race 
may  not  offensively  refer  to  this  assumed 
inferiority.  Second,  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  racial  trait  of  the  negro  which 
may  not  be  explained  as  a  consequence 
of  social  heredity — as  distinguished  from 
biological  heredity.*  In  other  words, 
every  negro  characteristic  which  I  have 
heard  justly  or  unjustly  described  as 
such  may  reasonably  be  considered  to 
belong  to  that  mental  inheritance  that 
comes  into  the  possession  of  an  individ- 
ual after  birth.  I  have  yet  to  be  per- 
suaded that  any  so-called  "  negro  trait," 
not  strictly  t>hysical,  is  bred  in  the  bone, 
except  by  metaphor.  I  have  known 
negroes  born  and  bred  in  New  England 
who  have  all  the  traits  which  belong  dis- 
tinctively to  a  Yankee  social  inheritance. 

Using  the  term  in  this  sense,  the 
negroes  of  the  South  have  one  marked 
racial  trait  which  I  have  never  heard 
questioned.  This  is  their  remarkable 
facility  for  adapting  themselves  to  other 
people's  point  of  view.  To  call  this 
imitativeness  is  to  emphasize  its  external 
aspect.  In  the  lower  classes  of  negroes 
it  is  perhaps  imitativeness  chiefly.  A 
few  years  ago  I  saw  a  very  concrete 
example  of  this  trait  in  a  rather  unusual 
aspect  A  clergyman  in  a  Southern  city 
showed  me  a  number  of  pictures  drawn 
by  a  young  negro  in  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally interested.  Most  of  the  pictures 
were  religious.  One  represented  the 
betrayal  of  Christ. 

"  Do  you  notice  anything  peculiar 
about  that  picture  ?"  my  host  asked  roe. 

"  It  is  not  unlike  some  other  picture 
I  have  seen  before,"  I  answered,  with 
some  hesitation. 

"Look  at  the  faces.  You  can  see 
that  the  features  of  Christ  are  those  of 
a  Caucasian ;  but  the  features — not  the 
color,  but  the  features — of  Judas  are — 
negroid." 

It  was  a  pathetic  and,  I  believe, 
wholly  unconscious  depiction  of  what 
that  young  negro  felt  to  be  the  white 
roan's  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  possession  of  this  trait,  which 

'  For  an  interesting  study  of  social  her«dity  see 
Gulick's  "  Tlie  Evoluuon  ol  the  Japanese." 


distinguishes  negroes  from  Indians  who 
have  been  educated  side  by  side  with 
them,  that  has  enabled  the  negroes  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  American  com- 
munity as  the  Indians  have  never  been 
and  give  no  promise  of  ever  being ;  it 
is  this  that  accounts  for  the  degradation 
of  many  negroes  who  have  found  it 
easy  to  adopt  the  vices  of  white  men  ; 
and  it  is  this  that  gives  promise  of  the 
advancement  of  a  race  which  in  forty 
years  has  produced  men  of  real  distinc- 
tion and  really  high  attainments. 

Other  traits,  some  physical,  some 
mental,  some  moral,  are  often  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  the  negro  race.  As 
to  the  physical  traits  I  am  not  competent 
to  judge;  but  in  general  I  should  say 
they  were  traits  which  might  be  expected 
of  any  people  living  under  certain  dis- 
advantageous social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. As  to  the  mental  and  moral 
traits,  they  seem  to  be  rather  the  traits 
of  a  class  than  a  race ;  as  a  majority  of 
the  race  belong  to  one  general  lower 
class,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  people  have 
confused  the  two.  The  dishonesty,  the 
docility,  the  indolence,  the  emotionalism, 
the  wit,  the  heedless  good  nature  of 
Southern  negroes  are  all  characteristics 
of  a  happy  and  primitive  peasantry  un- 
accustomed to  the  possession  of  liberty 
or  property  and  living  in  an  easy  clime. 
Negroes  I  have  met  who  have  moved 
out  of  that  class  or  climate  are  as  marked 
by  honesty,  independence,  industry,  and 
reserve  as  most  white  people  in  the  same 
station,  and  rather  more  given  than  they 
to  bitter  reflection. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
negroes  of  the  South  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  even  intimate  acquaintance  with 
"  the  great  mass  of  negroes ;"  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  the  distinctions  that 
exist  among  them. 

The  distinction  most  commonly  made 
in  the  South  by  whites  and  blacks  alike 
is  that  determined  by  age — the  distinction 
between  the  old-time  negroes  and  tlie 
"  new  issue."  The  old  servant  type  is 
too  familiar  to  need  here  any  new  de- 
scription. Of  its  many  high  qualities 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  One 
charming  young  Southern  woman,  after 
telling  me  many  stories,  some  amusing 
and  some  very  touching,  about  her  old 
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black  mammy  who  had  brought  her  up, 
pointed  to  one  quality  in  many  of  these 
negro  servants  not  often  recognized — 
their  efficiency.  The  way  she  brought 
out  this  quality  was  by  saying  very  sim- 
ply: "  Mammy  was  proud  of  me  because 
she  made  me."  The  number  of  such 
servants  is  of  course  constantly  diminish- 
ing. Occasionally  I  came  across  younger 
negroes  who  had  continued  the  traditions 
of  older  relatives,  but  none  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  know,  was  willing  to  do  what 
many  older  servants  preferred  to  do, 
receive  no  wages,  but  work  for  what  the 
employer  might  judge  it  best  to  grant  ih 
money  or  clothing  from  time  to  time. 
These  deferential,  faithful,  level-headed, 
improvident,  and  often  very  competent 
servants  are  fast  disappearing.  It  is  to 
such  as  these  that  public  tributes  from 
Southern  white  people  are  most  fre- 
quently paid ;  and  it  is  at  their  funerals 
that  Southern  white  people  are  often 
the  sincerest  mourners. 

Of  the  younger  negroes,  the  "new 
issue,"  no  such  public  expression  of 
approval  is  heard.  Indeed,  the  casual 
traveler  in  the  South  might  easily  never 
hear  anything  of  them  except  words  of 
contempt  and  distrust  A  contractor  in 
Maryland  who  employs  a  thousand  ne- 
groes at  a  time,  and  whose  friencfliness 
with  negroes  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  his  part  of  the  State,  said 
to  me,  after  testifying  to  the  merits  of 
negro  labor  and  advocating  the  right  of 
thrifty  and  progressive  negroes  to  vote : 
"But  the  younger  generation  are  not 
like  the  older.  What  we  are  going  to 
do  for  labor  when  the  old  ones  die  I 
don't  know.  That's  the  dark  side  of  it." 
A  Virginia  business  man  who  had  taken 
pride  in  calling  my  attention  to  some  of 
the  successful  business  enterprises  of 
negroes  in  his  city  ended  by  saying 
despondently :  "  But  ninety  per  cent,  are 
very  different — unreliable,  'triflin'  nig- 
groes.'  If  we  could  only  close  the 
whisky  joints  and  the  gambling-houses 
there  might  be  some  hope  of  improving 
them."  The  unreliability,  inefficiency, 
and  moral  looseness  of  young  negro  do- 
mestic servants  formed  an  inexhaustible 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  region  I 
went,  and  among  people  whose  sympa- 
thies with  the  negro  were  unmistakable. 


What  surprised  me  most  was  the  evi- 
dence I  found  that  the  interest  of  the 
negroes,  especially  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, in  education  was  languid.  Im- 
mediately after  they  were  freed,  the 
negroes  throughout  the  South  appar- 
ently coveted  "  book-learning  "  and  put 
immense  effort  into  getting  the  advan- 
tages of  schools  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  The  negroes  who  have  grown 
up  since  the  war  are  not  characterized  in 
many  regions  by  any  such  universal  de- 
sire for  education  either  for  themselves 
or  for  their  children.  The  young  super- 
intendent of  schools  who  had  spoken 
warmly  to  me  of  his  determination  to 
see  that  every  little  negro  in  and  about 
his  territory  that  wanted  an  education 
should  have  it,  said  that  his  greatest 
problem  was  to  keep  up  the  attendance 
in  the  negro  schools ;  he  showed  me  the 
empty  benches  in  the  largest  of  the 
negro  schools  under  his  charge;  enabled 
me  to  meet  the  negro  teachers,  who 
deprecated  the  sparse  attendance ;  and 
as  we  passed  a  couple  of  negro  girls 
rolling  in  a  pile  of  leaves  by  the  road- 
side during  school  hours,  remarked, 
"  That  is  what  we  have  to  contend 
against."  Testimony' of  such  white  peo- 
ple as  these  was  not  engendered  of 
prejudice. 

Similar  testimony  was  reluctantly 
given  to  me  by  negroes  themselves.  One 
old  man,  who  had  told  how  he  and  his 
people  had  stood  by  their  "  mahsters  " 
during  the  war,  added  his  opinion  that 
the  younger  generation  "ain't  like  us 
were."  Then  he  told  me  of  his  family. 
He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
One  son  was  doing  well — working  for 
students  in  a  white  college.  Another 
was  in  trouble — in  jail  for  killing  a  man. 
"  He  said  it  was  in  self-defense.  Both 
on  'em  were  drinkin'.  Terrible  country 
that  western  country  [West  Virginia]. 
Ma  daughter  married  a  man  in  Wash- 
ington. Her  husband  spends  his  time 
gamblin'.  He's  a  great  hand  to  get 
money.  But  easy  comes  easy  goes.  Ma 
other  son,  I  don'  know  wha'  he  is."  A 
negro  preacher  whose  sermon  I  heard 
delivered  before  the  "  Order  of  Tents," 
a  benevolent  society  of  negro  women, 
called  attention  during  his  discourse  to 
the    fact    that  there  '^upg 
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women  in  the  order,  a  fact  he  greatly 
deplored.  A  negro  presiding  elder,  with 
whom  I  fell  into  conversation,  in  the 
same  breath  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  churches  in 
his  charge  spoke  of  the  increasing  obsta- 
cle they  met  with  in  the  drunkenness 
among  the  n^^o  young  men.  He  laid 
the  fault  at  the  door  of  the  white  saloon- 
keepers. A  colored  lawyer  of  good 
standing  in  his  community,  a  man  promi- 
nent in  philanthropic  work  among  his 
own  people,  acknowledged  that  he  knew 
of  no  young  men  among  the  negro 
property-owners  of  his  town ;  and  when  I 
asked  him  how  successfully  the  younger 
negroes  were  making  moral  progress,  he 
hesitated  a  long  while  before  replying : 
"Not  as  well  as  I  should  like  to  see 
them."  And  when  I  asked  the  reasons, 
he  mentioned  a  smattering  of  education, 
a  disinclination  to  work,  and  then  de- 
cided be  could  not  give  the  other  reasons 
he  had  in  mind  because  he  might  be 
misunderstood.  He  evidently  did  not 
wish  to  give  testimony  against  his  own 
race.  He  held  the  factory  surroundings 
responsible  for  much  of  the  evil  among 
the  young  people.  "  If  we  'could  raise 
the  standard  among  the  young  men,  that 
would  settle  the  question  among  the  young 
women,"  he  said ; "  but  that  is  hard.  They 
get  enough  money  to  buy  a  good-looking 
suit  of  clothes,  and  then  stand  on  the 
street  corners  and  display  themselves." 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  colored 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  A 
very  well  informed  negro  minister,  active 
in  promoting  practical  education  among 
his  people,  once  told  me  that  in  certain 
colored  communities  he  personally  knew, 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness  had  so 
increased  that  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  lynching  was  never 
justified,  there  was  some  basis  of  reason 
behind  it  He  said  that,  according,  to 
his  experience,  parents  did  not  take  the 
interest  in  children  they  once  did.  The 
unreliability  and  ignorance  of  the  young 
people  were  so  g^eat  and  the  lack  of 
home  training  was  such  that  he  saw  only 
one  method  of  cure — the  establbhment 
of  schools  where  the  government  of  the 
children  could  be  adequate  and  continu- 
ous.   One  needs  only  the  evidence  of 


his  eyes  to  find  confirmation  of  this  sort 
of  testimony  from  both  white  and  blaJc 
concerning  the  childishness  and  animal- 
ism to  be  found  in  the  "  new  issue." 

It  is,  however,  as  impossible  to  indict 
a  whole  generation  as  to  indict  a  whole 
people.  Among  the  younger  generation 
of  negroes  there  are  signs  as  certainly 
pointing  toward  advance  as  there  are 
signs  pointing  toward  decadence.  One 
of  these  signs  is,  it  seems  to  me,  some- 
times misinterpreted.  In  the  negro 
church  where  I  heard  the  sermon  ad- 
dressed to  the  Order  of  Tents  an  old 
deacon  was  called  upon  for  prayer.  He 
began  slowly,  and  then  with  increasing 
fervor  fell  into  a  strange  rhythmic  can- 
tilation  :  "  Our  Fathuah — we  feel  so 
thinkful  ah — dis  dvenin'  ah — that  you 
have  helped  us  ah — we  feel  dis  ^venin* 
ah — that  you  will  hdp  us  ah — get  out'n 
d'  wdy  uah — an'  let  dis  6rduah — go 
6-on  ah — we  feel  so  thankful  ah — for 
dat  great  female  rice  uah — we  know 
you  is  our  Fithuah — the  heav'ns  is  yo* 
thrdne  uah — de  earth  is  yo'  footstool 
ah — and  hell  is  yo'  prfson-house  ah." 
By  this  time,  while  his  voice  was 
lifted  into  shrieks,  and  many  of  the 
older  colored  people  were  roused  into 
a  w^rd  frenzy,  the  younger  negroes 
were  suppressing  their  laughter  or  were 
becoming  restless  and  uncomfortably 
self-conscious.  This  -emergence  from 
unsophisticated  emotionalism,  indicated 
in  the  action  of  these  young  people,  is 
unquestionably  an  emergence  into  a 
mental  condition  more  amenable  to  rea- 
son, and  at  the  same  time  less  amenable 
to  mere  explicit  direction,  than  the  sim- 
ple-minded attitude  of  the  older  negroes. 
People  who  wish  negroes  to  remain  con- 
venient instruments  for  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  whites  do  «ot  welcome  this 
growth  of  self-conscious  independence 
and  individualism.  Others  discern  in 
it  a  promise  of  a  more  regulated  will  in 
the  negroes  themselves. 

This  regulated  will  is  naturally  to  be 
found  in  the  more  unobtrusive  and  in- 
conspicuous of  the  younger  negroes.  It 
shows  itself  in  quiet  industry,  A  negro 
foreman  on  a  Virginia  estate  named  to 
me  one  young  negro  after  another  who 
had  gone  from  that  vicinity  and  was 
sending  home  proofs  of  his  steadiness 
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in  the  form  of  money  which  he  had 
earned.  In  that  same  region,  so  I  was 
told,  there  had  not  been  a  negro  ar- 
rested, except  for  debt,  in  twenty  years. 
There  also  the  only  public  schools  which 
had  had  continuous  sessions  for  years 
were  the  schools  for  negroes.  Indeed, 
the  white  school  in  one  neighborhood 
was  so  ill  supported  that  it  was  sold  to 
the  negroes,  who  now  use  it  for  their 
secret  societies,  the  n^proes  in  the  mean- 
time maintaining  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  their  own  school.  An  old  negro, 
once  a  body  servant,  now  a  farm  laborer, 
told  me  of  his  three  boys.  They  had 
gone  to  "  the  city,"  where,  he  said,  they 
got  more  money  but  spent  more  than 
he  did — in  fact,  as  he  put  it,  "  they  just 
handle  it."  They  were  all  doing  well — 
one  a  butler,  one  in  a  coal-yard,  and  one 
in  a  store.  White  men  gave  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  such  reliable  young 
negroes.  One,  a  miller  in  a  remote  Vir- 
ginia village;  proudly  said,  "  Best  sort  of 
daricies  here.  I  saw  a  meal-bag  lying 
on  a .  wharf  three  days  and  nobody 
touched  it  It's  true  that  the  darkies 
get  ten  cents  and  then  won't  work  till 
the  money's  gone ;  but,  for  that  matter, 
white  and  black's  the  same  here."  A 
most  engaging  Virginian  gentleman,  a 
shrewd  interpreter  of  human  nature,  and 
a  most  successful  industrial  organizer, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  "  new  issue :" 
"  For  twenty-five  years  I've  employed 
negroes,  and  only  two  were  '  mean  nig- 
gers.' Most 'farmers  when  they  say 
niggers  won't  work,  mean  that  this  par- 
ticular nigger  won't  do  some  particular 
work  for  Aim  at  whatever  wages  he  is 
willing  to  pay.  My  negro  confidential 
man  is  a  young  fellow — you  saw  him. 
Talk  about  character.  I  trust  him  with 
everything  in  my  oflBce.  I've  had  to 
have  a  special  wire  and  a  telegrapher 
here.  One  day  I  discovered  that  that 
negro  boy  had  learned  telegraphy  by 
simply  hearing  the  instrument  day  after 
day.  He  handed  me  a  message.  '  Where 
did  you  get  that  ?'  I  asked  hira.  '  Why, 
the  operator  was  out,'  he  said,  '  an'  I 
took  it  down.' "  That  young  negro,  he 
made  clear,  was  more  than  the  equal  of 
any  old-time  servant  he  had  ever  known. 
The  cheerful  view  of  one  Southerner 
who  dismissed  the  subject  of  the  "  new 


issue  "  with  the  remark,  "  The  negroes 
are  progressing,  I  reckon,"  was  not  un- 
justifiable. 

.  Some  explanation  for  these  discrep- 
ancies in  the  testimony  concerning  the 
younger  generation  of  n^roes  will  be 
found,  I  think,  in  what  I  shall  have 
hereafter  to  say  about  different  classes 
of  negroes  in  the  South.  In  the  mean- 
time I  think  it  only  fair  to  quote  what 
two  Southerners  said,  hopefully,  even  of 
the  most  exasperating  qualities  of  the 
"new  issue."  One  of  these  Southern- 
ers, a  lawyer  of  Virginia,  who  had  had 
relations  with  negroes,  both  personal 
and  professional,  that  gave  him  an  ex- 
ceptionally intimate  knowledge  of  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  elements  of 
the  race,  said :  "  Negroes  of  middle  age 
are  nearly  all  good  and  reliable;  the 
younger  n^roes  are  not  so.  But  in  my 
mind  there  is  the  question  whether  this 
is  not  due  not  to  racial  qualities  but 
merely  to  youth,  and  whether  all  this 
impudence  and  disorder  will  not  disap- 
pear with  maturity."  It  so  happened 
that  during  the  week  when  I  heard 
most  explicitly  concerning  the  fact,  to 
repeat  one  expression  used  at  the  time, 
that  "  the  darkies  that  give  the  trouble 
are  all  young  ones,"  a  committee  of 
Protestant  ministers  in  a  Connecticut 
city  were  preparing  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  drastic  action  ought  to  be 
taken,  "  when  we  consider  what  a  mixed 
multitude  our  population  has  become, 
how  utterly  undisciplined — to  judge 
from  the  occurrences  of  the  past  year — 
the  younger  element  of  that  population 
seems  to  be."  The  constant  factor  in 
the  troublesome  "  mixed  population  "  of 
Connecticut  and  the  troublesome  negro 
population  of  Virginia  is  youth.  The 
cure  for  the  ills  of  youth  is  education. 
The  other  Southerner  I  want  to  quote 
is  a  physician  of  North  Carolina.  To 
put  his  statement  briefly :  "  The  younger 
negroes  are  trifiin',  but  their  children 
are  better."  In  other  words,  the  same 
sort  of  reaction  which  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing after  a  servile  generation  one 
that  was  uncontrolled,  is  now  producing 
after  a  generation  that  has  suffered  from 
the  ills  of  misused  liberty  a  generation 
that  promises  to  have  the  qualities  of 
restraint 
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Distinctions  among  negroes  deter- 
mined by  age  may  be  said  to  be  the 
broad  distinctions  inevitably  resulting 
between  those  brought  up  under  a  normal 
state  of  an  abnormal  system,  that  is, 
under  slavery  well  established,  and  those 
brought  up  under  an  abnormal  state  of 
a  normal  system,  that  is,  under  a  free 
community  very  ill  established.  These 
distinctions  determined  by  the  environ- 
ment of  social  conditions  are  modified 
by  distinctions  determined  by  another 
kind  of  environment — that  of  locality. 

Of  the  differences  between  the  negroes 
of  the  Lower  South  and  the  Upper  South 
I  have  already  made  some  mention. 
Here  I  wish  to  enter  rather  into  the 
differences  between  the  negroes  of  the 
Upper  South  alone.  These  vary  with 
the  locality.  The  principal  variation  is 
to  be  seen  between  the  negroes  of  the 
tide-water  region  and  the  interior  coun- 
ties, and  between  those  of  the  city  and 
the  country. 

A  citizen  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  re- 
minded me  that  Dickens  had  visited 
there,  and  quoted  his  saying  about  the 
region  round  about :  "  God  planted  here 
an  Eden  and  then  cursed  it  with  fish  and 
oysters."  It  is  the  fish  and  oysters  that 
make  life  easy.  The  negroes  flock  to 
the  tide-water  region,  in  the  summer  do 
a  day's  fishing,  or  in  the  winter  go  out 
with  the  oyster-tongs,  and  exist  until 
the  income  from  their  one  day's  pleasant 
effort  is  exhausted.  The  result  is  an 
increasing  class  of  idling  negroes — 
idling  because  they  are  not  compelled 
to  be  provident  The  tide-water  negroes 
are  the  most  exasperating  class  of  blacks 
in  the  South.  Along  the  wharves,  where 
labor  is  in  great  demand,  the  shippers 
see  negroes,  able-bodied  and  ragged, 
lying  in  the  burning  sun  fast  asleep. 
One  shipper  told  me  that  his  firm,  which 
employs  about  three  hundred  negroes, 
had  one  man  whose  sole  business  it  was 
to  hire  men  each  day  to  fill  vacancies. 
Out  of  three  hundred  that  firm  has  had 
a  hundred  and  fifty  lie  off,  out  of  sheer 
indolence,  at  once.  Off  Hampton  Roads 
and  the  estuary  of  the  James  are  large 
truck  farms.  These  farms  represent  a 
great  deal  of  capita),  for  the  cost  of 
draining  the  land  by  a  system  of  under- 
ground pipes  and  of  fertilizing  the  land 


annually  means  the  outlay  of  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  the  acreage.  More 
truly  than  in  most  fanning  enterprises 
an  unproductive  season  means  not  only 
a  failure  to  make  money  but  an  actual 
loss  of  interest  on  investment  Through- 
out that  region  the  negroes  gready  out- 
number the  whites.  The  car  in  which 
I  traveled  on  a  local  train  was  divided 
into  two  compartments;  the  compartment 
for  negroes  was  twice  the  size  of  that 
for  whites.  That  will  indicate  the  pro- 
portion of  colored  population  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  whites  travel  much 
more  than  the  blacks.  There  is  no  lack 
of  labor,  one  would  think,  yet  1  found 
the  truck-farmer  on  whom  I  called  bur- 
dened with  anxiety  because  he  could 
not  get  labor.  Hordes  of  negroes  lived 
all  about  his  farm  and  stole  his  products, 
fished  and  "  tonged,"  but  could  not  be 
induced  to  work  with  any  regularity  or 
certainty.  A  well-educated  and  intelli- 
gent negro  school-teacher  g;ave  me  no 
brighter  picture  of  the  negroes  in  that 
region  than  I  got  from  the  white  jpoint 
of  view.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  that  my  hostess  there  was  con- 
vinced that  negroes  were  hopeless  brutes, 
irrational  and  unmoral  as  animals,  and 
far  more  repulsive.  The  most  inert  and 
exasp)erating  elements  in  the  negro  race 
are  to  be  found  in  the  tide-water  regions 
of  the  South. 

The  n^;roes  of  the  interior  counties 
of  the  South  constitute  a  very  different 
class.  Among  them  are*  to  be  found 
the  most  enterprising  individuals  of  the 
race.  Irregular  as  negro  labor  seems  to 
be  everywhere,  it  is  far  less  so  away 
from  the  seacoast  Consequeiftly,  the 
white  people  of  the  interior  have  as  a 
rule,  according;  to  my  experience,  far 
more  faith  in  the  negro  than  those  living 
near  the  coast  The  towns  in  North 
Carolina  which  have  voted  for  local 
taxation  on  behalf  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  two  races  are  sparse  in  the  coun- 
ties of  the  coast,  but  are  in  clusters 
throughout  the  Piedmont  r^on.  In 
this  respect  as  in  others  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  furnishes  a  gauge  with 
which  to  measure  Southern  civilization. 

In  a  less  d^;ree  the  same  distinction 
lies  between  the  negroes  of  the  city  and 
those  of  the  country  as  that  whidi  lies 
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between  the  negroes  of  the  coast  and 
those  of  the  interior.  The  back  doors 
of  indulgent  whites,  proverbially  the 
source  of  food  supply  to  the  kith  as 
well  as  the  kin  of  negro  servants,  take 
the  place  of  oyster-beds  and  fishing- 
grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
cultivated,  prosperous,  quiet,  home- 
loving,  and  independent  negro  people  I 
have  met  live  in  Southern  cities. 

The  distinctions  among  negroes 
caused  by  environment  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  modified  by  distinctions 
resulting  from  heredity.  Among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  racial  inheritance. 
Tribal  differences,  having  their  origin 
in  Africa,  still  persist  and  can  be  seen 
in  variations  of  physiognomy.  Then  the 
infusion  of  white  blood  has  left  its  trace 
on  a  very  large  proportion  (no  one 
knows  just  how  large)  of  people  classed 
as  negroes  in  the  South. 

To  the  element  of  white  blood  in  the 
negro 'race  Southern  white  people  with 
whom  I  talked  attributed  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  traits  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple. One  young  Virginian,  a  doctor, 
remarked  that  the  full-blooded  negroes 
were  lazy,  quiet,  orderly,  un progressive, 
servile;  while  the  mixed  bloods  were 
more  alert,  some  disorderly,  some  pro- 
gressive, and  constituted  both  the  de- 
generates and  the  leaders.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  very  general  opinion.  It  is  hard  to 
substantiate,  however ;  for  there  are  no 
statistics  which  can  be  cited  to  prove 
either  point.  It  happened,  however, 
that  every  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  race 
whom  I  have  met,  with  possibly  two 
exceptions,  have  been  manifestly  of 
mixed  blood,  and  I  include  among  these 
the  teachers,  preachers,  and  others  who 
were  doing  other  than  perfunctory  or 
very  obscure  work  for  the  race.  At 
every  normal  school,  mdustrial  school, 
and  college  for  negroes  the  contrast  in 
physiognomy  between  an  audience  there 
and  a  congregation  in  any  ordinary 
negro  church  I  have  attended  was 
marked.  The  extreme  negro  type  pres- 
ent in  large  numbers  in  the  church  I 
have  never  noticed  in  the  normal  or 
industrial  school  or  college.  The  picked 
members  of  the  race  have  seemed  to  be 
disproportionately  of  mixed  blood.    Ne- 


groes themselves  have  the  feeling  that 
this  Is  so.  There  is  a  church  in  Rich- 
mond known  as  the  fashionable  negro 
church  of  the  city.  A  Richmond  negro 
described  it  to  me  this  way :  "  Ah  don' 
know  how  you  think,  but  the  colored 
people  think  that  wha'  the  mos'  yeller 
people  goes  is  the  high-toned  chu'ch, 
and  that's  the  chu'ch  right  over  ya'." 
He  said  that  the  church  was  not  espe- 
cially rich.  It  was  another  church  in 
the  same  city  which  had  the  appearance 
of  being  the  richest  negro  church  I  had 
ever  been  in.  Evidently  it  was  the 
yellow  people,  not  the  yellow  metal,  that 
made  the  church  high-toned.  There  are 
similar  churches  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and,  I  am  told, 
in  other  places.  An  impression  seemed 
'  to  prevail  in  the  South  that  among  a 
certain  class  of  mulattoes,  especially 
among  the  "colored  four  hundred," 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  aversion  to 
social  commingling  with  those  who  have 
not  the  saving  benefit  of  a  white  ancestor. 

For  the  opinion  which  I  heard  fre- 
quently expressed  that  the  mulattoes 
were  inferior  in  vitality  to  the  pure- 
blooded  negroes,  no  evidence  was  ever 
offered  to  me  except  the  fact  that  all  the 
very  aged  colored  people  are  apparently 
of  pure  blood.  That  mulattoes  are  in- 
ferior in  vitality  to  the  whites  in  the  same 
station  I  could  find  no  evidence  whatever. 

Certain  causes  entirely  outside  of  the 
control  of  the  negroes  themselves  are 
thus  effective  in  grouping  them  into 
classes.  Environment  determined  by 
the  time  of  birth  effects  one  classifica- 
tion. Environment  determined  by  the 
place  of  birth  (entirely  outside  of  the 
individual's  control)  and  of  residence 
(only  in  part  under  the  individual's  con- 
trol) effects  another  classification.  In- 
heritance of  tribal  African  blood  or  of 
white  blood  effects  a  third  classification. 
When  one  speaks  of  The  Negro,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  classification  of 
the  negroes  is  meant.  Even  of  a  class 
scarcely  anything  definite  can  be  predi- 
cated. At  any  rate,  in  view  of  these 
involuntary  distinctions,  it  is  important 
to  remember  in  speaking  of  the  negroes 
that  indiscriminate  statements  concern- 
ing inherent  characteristics  of  "the 
race  "  are  of  no  value. 
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III. — On   Horses 


I  REALLY  believe  that  you  will  find 
more  variation  of  individual  and  inter- 
esting character  in  a  given  number  of 
Western  horses  than  in  an  equal  number 
of  the  average  men  one  meets  on  the  street 
Their  whole  education,  from  the  time 
they  run  loose  on  the  range  until  the 
time  when,  branded,  corralled,  broken, 
and  saddled,  they  pick  their  way  under 
guidance  over  a  bad  piece  of  trail,  tends 
to  develop  their  self-reliance.  They 
learn  to  think  for  themselves. 

To  begin  with  two  misconceptions, 
merely  by  way  of  clearing  the  ground  : 
the  Western  horse  is  generally  designated 
as  a  "  bronco."  The  term  is  considered 
synonymous  of  horse  or  pony.  This  is 
not  so.  A  horse  is  "  bronco  "  when  he 
is  ugly  or  mean  or  vicious  or  unbroken. 
So  is  a  cow  "bronco  "  in  the  same  con- 
dition, or  a  mule,  or  a  burro.  Again, 
from  certain  Western  illustrators  and 
from  a  few  samples,  our  notion  of  the 
cow-pony  has  become  that  of  a  lean, 
rangy,  wiry,  thin-necked,  scrawny  beast 
Such  may  be  found.  But  the  average 
good  cow-pony  is  apt  to  be  an  exceeding- 
ly handsome  animal,  clean-built,  graceful. 
This  is  natural,  when  you  stop  to  think 
of  it,  for  he  is  descended  direct  from 
Moorish  and  Arabian  stock. 

Certain  characteristics  he  possesses 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  ordinary 
horse.  The  most  marvelous  to  me  of 
these  is  his  sure-footedness.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples. 

I  once  was  engaged  with  a  <rew  of 
cowboys  in  rounding  up  mustangs  in 
southern  Arizona.  We  would  ride  slowly 
in  through  the  hills  until  we  caught  sight 
of  the  herds.  Then  it  was  a  case  of 
running  them  down  and  heading  them 
off,  of  turning  the  herd,  milling  it,  of 
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rushing  it  while  confused  across  country 
and  into  the  big  corrals.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  was  composed  of  angular 
volcanic  rocks  about  the  size  of  your  two 
fists,  between  which  the  bunch-grass 
sprouted.  An  Eastern  rider  would  ride 
his  horse  very  gingerly  and  at  a  walk, 
and  then  thank  his  luc^y  stars  if  he 
escaped  stumbles.  The  cowboys  turned 
their  mounts  through  at  a  dead  run.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  the  ponies  go,  lift- 
ing their  feet  well  up  and  over,  planting 
them  surely  and  firmly,  and  nevertheless 
making  speed  and  attending  to  the  game. 

Once,  when  we  had  pushed  the  herd 
up  the  slope  of  a  butte,  it  made  a  break 
to  get  through  a  little  hog-back.  The 
only  way  to  head  it  was  down  a  series 
of  rough  boulder  ledges  laid  over  a  great 
sheet  of  volcanic  rodi.  The  man  at  the 
hog-back  put  his  little  gray  over  the 
ledges  and  boulders,  down  the  sheet  of 
rock — hop,  slip,  slide — and  along  the 
side  hill  in  time  to  head  off  the  first  of  the 
mustangs.  During  the  ten  days  of  riding 
I  saw  no  horse  fall.  The  animal  I  rode. 
Button  by  name,  never  even  stumbled. 

In  the  Black  Hills  years  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  inmates  of  a  small 
mining-camp.  £^ch  night  the  work-ani- 
mals, after  being  fed,  were  turned  loose 
in  the  mountains.  As  I  possessed  the 
only  cow- pony  in  the  outfit,  he  was  fed 
in  the  corral,  and  kept  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rounding  up  the  others.  Every 
morning  one  of  us  used  to  ride  him  out 
after  the  herd.  Often  it  was  necessary 
to  run  him  at  full  speed  along  the  moun- 
tain-side, over  rocks,  boulders,  and 
ledges,  across  ravines  and  gullies.  Never 
but  once  in  three  months  did  he  fall. 

On  the  trail,  too,  they  will  perform 
feats  little  short  of  marvelous.  Mere 
steepness  does  not  bother  them  at  alL 
They  sit  back  almost  on  their  haunches, 
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bunch  their  feet  together,  and  slide.  I 
have  seen  them  go  down  a  hundred  feet 
this  way.  In  rough  country  they  place 
their  feet  accurately  and  quickly,  gauge 
exactly  the  proper  balance.  I  have  led 
my  saddle-horse.  Bullet,  over  country 
where,  undoubtedly  to  his  intense  dis- 
gust, I  myself  have  fallen  a  dozeh  times 
in  the  course  of  a  morning.  Bullet  had 
no  such  troubles.  Any  of  the  mountain 
horses  will  hop  cheerfully  up  or  down 
ledges  anywhere.  They  will  even  walk 
a  log  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  a 
stream.  I  have  seen  the  same  trick 
performed  in  Barnum's  circus  as  a  won- 
derful feat,  accompanied  by  brass  bands 
and  breathlessness.  We  accomplished 
it  on  our  trip  without  any  brass  bands ; 
I  cannot  answer  for  the  breathlessness. 
As  for  steadiness  of  nerve,  they  will 
walk  serenely  on  the  edge  of  precipices 
a  man  would  hate  to  look  over,  and, 
given  a  palm's  breadth  for  the  soles  of 
their  feet,  they  will  get  through.  Over 
such  a  place  I  should  a  lot  rather  trust 
Bullet  than  myself. 

In  an  emergency  the  Western  horse 
is  not  apt  to  lose  his  head.  When  a 
pack-horse  falls  down,  he  lies  still  with- 
out struggle  until  eased  of  his  pack  and 
told  to  get  up.  If  he  slips  off  an  edge, 
he  tries  to  double  his  fore  legs  under 
him  and  slide.  Should  he  find  himself 
in  a  tight  place,  he  waits  patiently  for 
you  to  help  him,  and  then  proceeds 
gingerly.  A  friend  of  mine  rode  a  horse 
named  Blue.  One  day,  the  trail  being 
slippery  with  rain,  he  slid  and  fell.  My 
friend  managed  a  successful  jump,  but 
Blue  tumbled  about  thirty  feet  to  the 
bed  of  the  cafion.  Fortunately,  he  was 
not  injured.  After  some  difficulty,  my 
friend  managed  to  force  his  way  through 
the  chaparral  to  where  Blue  stood.  Then 
it  was  fine  to  see  them.  My  friend 
would  go  ahead  a  few  feet,  picking  a 
route.  When  he  had  made  his  decision, 
he  called  Blue.  Blue  came  that  far  and 
no  further.  Several  times  the  little  horse 
balanced  painfully  and  unsteadily  like  a 
goat,  all  four  feet  on  a  boulder,  waiting 
for  his  signal  to  advance.  In  this  man- 
ner they  regained  the  trail,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Instances  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 


A  good  animal  adapts  himself  quickly. 
He  is  capable  of  learning  by  experience. 
In  a  country  entirely  new  to  him  he 
soon  discovers  the  best  method  of  get- 
ting about,  where  the  feed  grows,  where 
he  can  find  water.  He  is  accustomed 
to  foraging  for  himself.  You  do  not  need 
to  show  him  his  pasturage.  If  there  is 
anything  to  eat  anywhere  in  the  district, 
he  will  find  it.  Little  tufts  of  bunch- 
grass  growing  concealed  under  the  edges 
of  the  brush  he  will  search  out  If  he 
cannot  get  grass,  he  knows  how  to  rustle 
for  the  browse  of  small  bushes.  Bullet 
would  devour  sage-brush  when  he  could 
get  nothing  else ;  and  I  have  even  known 
him  philosophically  to  fill  up  on  dry 
pine-needles.  There  is  no  nutrition  in 
dry  pine-needles,  but  Bullet  got  a  satisfy- 
ingly  full  belly.  On  the  trail  a  well- 
seasoned  horse  will  be  always  on  the 
forage,  snatching  here  a  mouthful,  yon- 
der a  single  spear  of  grass,  and  all  with- 
out breaking  the  r^^larity  of  his  gait 
or  delaying  the  pack-train  behind  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  day's  travel  he  is  that 
much  to  the  good. 

By  long  observation  thus  }rou  will  con- 
struct your  ideal  of  the  mountain  horse, 
and  in  your  selection  of  your  animals 
for  an  expedition  you  will  search  always 
for  that  ideal.  It  is  only  too  apt  to  be 
modified  by  personal  idiosyncrasies,  and 
proverbially  an  ideal  is  difficult  of  attain- 
ment; but  you  will,  with  care,  come 
closer  to  its  realization  than  one  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  conventionality  of  an 
artificially  reared  horse  would  believe 
possible. 

The  ideal  mountain  horse,  wh6n  you 
come  to  pick  him  out,  is  of  medium  size. 
He  should  be  not  smaller  than  fourteen 
hands  nor  larger  than  fifteen.  He  is 
strongly  but  not  clumsily  built,  short- 
coupled,  with  none  of  the  snipy,  speedy 
range  of  the  valley  animal.  You  will 
select  preferably  one  of  wide,  full  fore- 
head, indicating  intelligence,  low  in  the 
withers,  so  the  saddle  will  not  be  apt  to 
gall  him.  His  sureness  of  foot  should 
be  beyond  question,  and  of  course  he 
must  be  an  expert  at  foraging.  A  horse 
that  knows  but  one  or  two  kinds  of  feed, 
and  that  starves  unless  he  can  find  just 
those  kinds,  is  an  abomination.  He 
must  not  jump  when  you  throw  all  kinds 
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of  rattling  and  terrifying  tarpaulins 
across  him,  and  he  must  not  mind  if  the 
pack-ropes  fall  about  his  heels.  In  the 
day's  march  he  must  follow  like  a  dog 
without  the  necessity  of  a  lead-rope,  nor 
mu^t  he  stray  far  when  turned  loose  at 
night. 

Fortunately,  when  removed  from  the 
reassuring  environment  of  civilization, 
horses  are  gregarious.  They  hate  to  be 
separated  from  the  bunch  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  Occasionally  one  of 
us  would  stop  on  the  trail,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  thus  dropping  behind 
the  pack-train.  Instantly  the  saddle- 
horse  so  detained  would  begin  to  grow 
uneasy.  Bullet  used  by  all  means  in  his 
power  to  try  to  induce  me  to  proceed. 
He  would  nibble  me  with  his  lips,  paw 
the  ground,  dance  in  a  circle,  and  finally 
sidle  up  to  me  in  the  position  of  being 
mounted,  than  which  he  could  think  of 
no  stronger  hint.  Then  when  I  had 
finally  remounted,  it  was  hard  to  hold 
him  in.  He  would  whinny  frantically, 
scramble  with  enthusiasm  up  trails  steep 
enough  to  draw  a  protest  at  ordinary 
times,  and  rejoin  his  companions  with 
every  symptom  of  gratification  and  de- 
light. This  gregariousness  and  alarm  at 
being  left  alone  in  a  strange  country 
tends  to  hold  them  together  at  night 
You  are  reasonably  certain  that  in  the 
morning,  having  found  one,  you  will 
come  upon  the  rest  not  far  away. 

The  personnel  of  our  own  outfit  we 
found  most  interesting.  Although  col- 
lected from  divergent  localities,  they  soon 
became  acquainted.  In  a  crowdeid  cor- 
ral they  were  always  compact  in  their 
organization,  sticking  close  together,  and 
resisting  as  a  solid  phalanx  encroach- 
ments on  their  feed  by  other  and  stranger 
horses.  Their  internal  organization  was 
very  amusing.  •  A  certain  segregation 
soon  took  place.  Some  became  leaders ; 
others  by  common  consent  were  rele- 
gated to  the  position  of  subordinates. 

The  order  of  precedence  on  the  trail 
was  rigidly  preserved  by  the  pack-horses. 
An  attempt  by  Buckshot  to  pass  Dinkey, 
for  example,  the  latter  always  met  with 
a  bite  or  a  kick  by  way  of  hint.  If  the 
gelding  still  persisted,  and  tried  to  pass 
by  a  long  detour,  the  mare  would  rush 
out  at  him  angrily,  her  ears  back,  her 


eyes  flashing,  her  neck  extended.  And 
since  Buckshot  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined always  to  give  in  meekly,  we  had 
opportunities  for  plenty  of  amusement 
The  two  were  always  skirmishing. 
When,  by  a  strategic  short  cut  across 
the  angle  of  a  trail.  Buckshot  succeeded 
in  stealing  a  march  on  Dinkey,  while  she 
was  nipping  a  mouthful,  his  triumph 
was  beautiful  to  see.  He  never  held 
the  place  for  long,  however.  Dinkey's 
was  the  leadership  by  force  of  ambition 
and  energetic  character,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  pack-train  she  normally  marched. 

Yet  there  were  hours  when  utter  in- 
difference seemed  to  fall  on  the  militant 
spirits.  They  trailed  peacefully  and 
amiably  in  the  rear  while  Lily  or  Jenny 
marched  with  pride  in  the  coveted  ad- 
vance. But  the  place  was  theirs  only 
by  sufferance.  A  bite  or  a  kick  sent 
them  back  to  their  own  positions  when 
the  true  leaders  grew  tired  of  their 
vacation. 

However  rigid  this  order  of  prece- 
dence, the  saddle-animals  were  acknowl- 
edged as  privileged — and  knew  it 
They  could  go  where  they  pleased. 
Furthermore,  theirs  was  the  duty  of  cor- 
recting infractions  of  the  trail  discipline, 
such  as  grazing  on  the  march,  or  at- 
tempting unauthorized  short  cuts.  They 
appreciated  this  duty.  Bullet  always 
became  vastly  indignant  if  one  of  (he 
pack-horses  misbehaved.  He  would  run 
at  the  offender  angrily,  hustle  him  to  his 
place  with  savage  nips  of  his  teeth,  and 
drop  back  to  his  own  position  with  a 
comical  air  of  virtue.  Once  in  a  great 
while  it  would  happen  that  on  my  spur- 
ring up  from  the  rear  of  the  column  I 
would  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  pack- 
horses,  attempting  illegally  to  get  ahead. 
Immediately  Dinkey  or  Buckshot  would 
snake  his  head  out  crossly  to  turn  me 
to  the  rear.  It  was  really  ridiculous  to 
see  the  expression  of  apology  with  which 
they  would  take  it  all  back,  and  the 
ostentatious,  nose-elevated  indifference 
in  Bullet's  very  gait  as  he  marched 
haughtily  by.  So  rigid  did  all  the  ani- 
mals hold  this  convention  that  actually 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Dinkey  once 
attempted  to  head  off  a  Southern  Pacific 
train.  She  ran  at  full  speed  diagonally 
toward  it,  her  eyes  striking  fire,  her  ears 
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back,  her  teeth  snapping  in  rage  because 
the  locomotive  would  not  keep  its  place 
behind  her  ladyship. 

Let  nie  make  you  acquainted  with  our 
outfit 

I  rode,  as  you  have  gathered,  an 
Arizona  pony  named  Bullet  He  was  a 
handsome  fellow,  with  a  chestnut  brown 
coat,  long  mane  and  tail,  and  a  beauti- 
ful pair  of  brown  eyes.  Wes  always 
called  him  "  Baby."  He  was  in  fact  the 
youngster  of  the  party,  with  all  the 
engaging  qualities  of  youth.  I  never 
saw  a  horse  more  willing.  He  wanted 
to  do  what  you  wanted  him  to ;  it  pleased 
him,  and  gave  him  a  warm  conscious- 
ness of  virtue  which  the  least  observant 
could  not  fail  to  remark.  When  lead- 
ing, he  walked  industriously  ahead,  set- 
ting the  pace;  when  driving — that  is, 
closing  up  the  rear — he  attended  strictly 
-  to  business.  Not  for  the  most  luscious 
bunch  of  grass  that  ever  grew  would  he 
pause  even  for  an  instant  Yet  in  his 
off  hours,  when  I  rode  irresponsibly 
somewhere  in  the  middle,  he  was  a  great 
hand  to  forage.  Few  choice  morsels 
escaped  him.  He  confided  absolutely 
in  his  rider  in  the  matter  of  bad  country, 
and  would  tackle  anything  I  would  put 
him  at  It  seemed  that  he  trusted  me 
not  to  put  him  at  anything  that  would 
hurt  him.  This  was  an  invaluable  trait 
when  an  example  had  to  be  set  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  other  horses.  He  was 
a  great  swimmer.  Probably  the  most 
winning  quality  of  his  nature  was  his 
extreme  friendliness.  He  was  always 
wandering  into  camp  to  be  petted,  nib- 
bling me  over  with  his  lips,  b^ging  to 
have  his  forehead  rubbed,  thrusting  his 
nose  under  an  elbow,  and  otherwise  tell- 
ing how  much  he  thought  of  us.  Who- 
ever broke  him  did  a  good  job.  I  never 
rode  a  better-reined  horse.  A  mere  in- 
dication of  the  bridle  hand  turned  him 
to  right  or  left,  and  a  mere  raising  of 
the  hand  without  the  slightest  pressure 
on  the  bit  stopped  him  short  And  how 
well  he  understood  cow  work!  Turn 
him  loose  after  the  bunch,  and  he  would 
do  the  rest  All  I  had  to  do  was  to 
stick  to  him.  That  in  itself  was  no 
mean  task,  for  he  turned  like  a  flash, 
and  was  quick  as  a  cat  on  his  feet  At 
night  I  always  let  him  go  foot  free,    He 


would  be  tfiere  in  the  morning,  and  I 
could  always  walk  directly  up  to  him 
with  the  bridle  in  plain  sight  in  my 
hand.  Even  at  a  feedless  camp  we 
once  made  where  we  had  shot  a  couple 
of  deer,  he  did  not  attempt  to  wander 
off  in  search  of  pasture,  as  would  most 
horses.  He  nosed  around  unsuccess- 
fully until  pitch  dark,  then  came  into 
camp,  and  with  great  philosophy  stood 
tail  to  the  fire  until  morning.  I  could 
always  jump  oft  anywhere  for  a  shot, 
without  even  the  necessity  of  "tying 
him  to  Ae  ground,"  by  throwing  the 
reins  over  his  head.  He  would  wait  for 
me,  although  he  was  never  overfond  of 
firearms. 

Nevertheless,  Bullet  had  his  own  sense 
of  dignity.  He  was  literally  as  gentle 
as  a  latten,  but  he  drew  a  line.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  once,  being  possessed 
of  a  desire  to  find  out  whether  we  could 
swim  our  outfit  across  a  certain  stretch 
of  the  Merced  River,  I  climbed  him 
bareback.  He  bucked  me  off  so  quickly 
that  I  never  even  got  settled  on  his  back. 
Then  he  gazed  at  me  with  sorrow,  while, 
laughing  irrepressibly  at  this  unusual 
assertion  of  independent  ideas,  I  picked 
myself  out  of  a  wild-rose  bush.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  run  away  from  me,  but 
stood  to  be  saddled,  and  plunged  boldly 
into  the  swift  water  where  I  told  him  to. 
Merely  he  thought  it  disrespectful  in  me 
to  ride  him  without  his  proper  harness. 
He  was  the  pet  of  the  camp. 

As  near  as  I  could  make  out,  he  had 
but  one  fault  He  was  altogether  too 
sensitive  about  his  hind  quarters,  and 
would  jump  like  a  rabbit  if  anything 
touched  him  there. 

Wes  rode  a  horse  we  called  Old  Slob. 
Wes,  be  it  premised,  was  an  interesting 
companion.  He  had  done  everything — 
seal-hunting,  abalone-gathering,  boar- 
hunting,  all  kinds  of  shooting,  cow-punch- 
ing in  the  rough  Coast  Ranges,  and  all 
other  queer  and  outlandish  and  pictur- 
esque vocations  by  which  a  man  can 
make  a  living.  He  weighed  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds,  and  was  the 
best  game  shot  with  a  rifle  I  ever  saw. 

As  you  may  imagine,  Old  Slob  was  a 
stocky  individual.  He  was  built  from 
the  ground  up.  His  disposition  was 
quiet,  slow,  honest    Above  all,  he  gave 
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the  impression  of  vast,  very  vast  expe- 
rience. Never  did  he  hurry  his  mental 
processes,  although  he  was  quick  enough 
in  his  movements  ii  need  arose.  He 
quite  declined  to  worry  about  anything. 
Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  carried  by  far  the  heaviest  man  in 
the  company,  he  stayed  always  fat  and 
in  good  condition.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  pathetic  in  Old  Slob's  will- 
ingness to  go  on  working,  even  when 
more  work  seemed  like  an  imposition. 
You  could  not  fail  to  fall  in  love  with 
his  mild  inquiring  gende  eyes  and  his 
utter  trust  in  the  goodness  of  human 
nature.  His  only  fault  was  an  excess 
of  caution.  Old  Slob  was  very,  very 
experienced.  He  knew  all  about  trails, 
and  he  declined  to  be  hurried  over  what 
he  considered  a  bad  place.  Wes  used 
sometimes  to  disagree  with  him  as  to 
what  constituted  a  bad  place.  "  Some 
day  you're  going  to  take  a  tumble,  you 
old  fool,"  Wes  used  to  address  him,  "  if 
you  go  on  fiddling  down  steep  rocks 
with  your  little  old  monkey  work.  Why 
don't  you  step  out?"  Only  Old  Slob 
never  did  take  a  tumble.  He  was  will- 
ing to  do  anything  for  you,  even  to  the 
assuming  of  a  pack.  This  is  considered 
by  a  saddle-animal  distinctly  as  a  come- 
down. 

The  Tenderfoot,  by  the  irony  of  fate, 
drew  a  tenderfoot  horse.  Tunemah  was 
a  big  fool  gray  that  was  constitutionally 
rattle-brained.  He  meant  well  enough, 
but  he  didn't  know  anything.  When  he 
came  to  a  bad  place  in  the  trail,  he  took 
one  good  look — and  rushed  it  Con- 
stantly we  expected  him  to  come  to  grief. 
It  wore  on  the  Tenderfoot's  nerves. 
Tunemah  was  always  trying  to  wander 
off  the  trail,  trying  fool  routes  of  his 
own  invention.  If  he  were  sent  ahead 
to  set  the  pace,  he  lagged  and  loitered 
and  constantly  looked  back,  worried  lest 
he  get  too  far  in  advance  and  so  lose 
the  bunch.  If  put  at  the  rear,  he  fretted 
against  the  bit,  trying  to  push  on  at  a 
senseless  speed.  In  spite  of  his  extreme 
anxiety  to  stay  with  the  train,  he  would 
once  in  a  blue  moon  get  a  strange  idea 
of  wandering  off  solitary  through  the 
mountains,  passing  good  feed,  good 
water,good  shelter.  We  would  find  him, 
after  a  greiater  or  less  period  of  difficult 


tracking,  perched  in  a  silly  fashion  on 
some  elevation.  Heaven  knows  what 
his  idea  was ;  it  certainly  was  neither 
search  for  feed,  escape,  return  whence 
he  came,  nor  desire  for  exercise.  When 
we  came  up  with  him,  he  would  gaze 
mildly  at  us  from  a  foolish  vacant  eye 
and  follow  us  peaceably  back  to  camp. 
Like  most  weak  and  silly  people,  he  had 
occasional  stubborn  fits  when  you  could 
beat  him  to  a  pulp  without  persuading 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  type  already 
mentioned  that  knows  but  two  or  three 
kinds  of  feed.  As  time  went  on  he  be- 
came thinner  and  thinner.  The  other 
horses  prospered,  but  Tunemah  failed. 
He  actually  did  not  know  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself ;  and  could  not 
learn.  Finally,  when  about  two  months 
out,  we  traded  him  at  a  cow-camp  for  a 
little  buckskin  called  Monache. 

So  much  for  the  saddle-horses.  The 
pack-animals  were  four. 

A  study  of  Dinkey's  character  and  an 
experience  of  her  characteristics  always 
left  me  with  mingled  feelings.  At  times 
I  was  inclined  to  think  her  perfection ; 
at  other  times  thirty  cents  would  have 
been  esteemed  by  me  as  a  liberal  offer 
for  her.  To  enumerate  her  good  points: 
she  was  an  excellent  weight-carrier; 
took  good  care  of  her  pack  that  it  never 
scraped  nor  bumped;  knew  all  about 
trails,  the  possibilities  of  short  cuts,  the 
best  way  of  easing  herself  downhill; 
kept  fat  and  healthy  in  districts  where 
grew  next  to  no  feed  at  all ;  was  past- 
mistress  in  the  picking  of  routes  through 
a  trailless  country.  Her  endurance  was 
marvelous ;  her  intelligence  equally  so. 
In  fact,  too  great  intelligence  perhaps 
accounted  for  most  of  her  defects.  She 
thought  too  much  for  herself;  she  made 
up  opinions  about  people ;  she  speculated 
on  just  how  far  each  member  of  the 
party,  man  or  beast,  would  stand  imposi- 
tion, and  tried  conclusions  with  each  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  her  speculations; 
she  obstinately  insisted  on  her  own  way 
in  going  up  and  down  hill — a  way  well 
enough  for  Dinkey,  perhaps,  but  hazard- 
ous to  the  other  less  skillful  animals  who 
naturally  would  follow  her  lead.  If  she 
did  condescend  to  do  things  according 
to  your  ideas,  it  was  with  a  mental  res- 
ervation,    You  caught  her  sardonic  eye 
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fixed  on  you  contemptuously.  You  felt 
at  once  that  she  knew  another  method, 
a  much  better  method,  with  which  yours 
compared  most  unfavorably.  "I'd  like 
to  kick  you  in  the  stomach,"  Wes  used  to 
say;  "you  know  too  much  for  a  horse!" 

If  one  of  the  horses  bucked  under  the 
pack.  Dinkey  deliberately  tried  to  stam- 
pede the  others — and  generally  suc- 
ceeded. She  invariably  led  them  off 
whenever  she  could  escape  her  picket- 
rope.  In  case  of  trouble  of  any  sort, 
instead  of  standing  still  sensibly,  she 
pretended  to  be  subject  to  wild-eyed 
panics.  It  was  all  pretense,  for  when 
you  did  yield  to  temptation  and  light  into 
her  with  the  toe  of  your  boot,  she  sub- 
sided into  common  sense.  The  spirit  of 
malevolent  mischief  was  hers. 

Her  performances  when  she  was  being 
packed  were  ridiculously  histrionic.  As 
soon  as  the  saddle  was  cinched,  she 
spread  her  legs  apart,  bracing  them 
firmly  as  though  about  to  receive  the 
weight  of  an  iron  safe.  Then,  as  each 
article  of  the  pack  was  thrown  across 
her  back,  she  flinched  and  uttered  the 
most  heartrending  groans.  We  used 
sometimes  to  amuse  ourselves  by  adding 
merely  an  empty  sack,  or  other  article 
quite  without  weight  The  groans  and 
tremblings  of  the  braced  legs  were  quite 
as  pitiful  as  though  we  had  piled  on  a 
sack  of  flour.  Dinkey,  I  had  forgotten 
to  state,  was  a  white  horse,  and  belonged 
to  Wes. 

Jenny  also  was  white  and  belonged  to 
Wes.  Her  chief  characteristic  was  her 
devotion  to  Dinkey.  She  worshiped 
Dinkey,  and  seconded  her  enthusiasti- 
cally. Without  near  the  originality  of 
Dinkey,  she  was  yet  a  very  good  and 
sure  pack-horse.  The  deceiving  part 
about  Jenny  was  her  eye.  It  was  bale- 
%  ful  with  the'  spirit  of  evil — snaky  and 
black,  and  with  green  sideways  gleams 
in  it.  Catching  the  flash  of  it,  you 
would  forever  after  avoid  getting  in  range 
of  her  heels  or  teeth.  But  it  was  all  a 
delusion.  Jenny's  disposition  was  mild 
and  harmless. 

The  third  member  of  the  pack-outfit 
we  bought  at  an  auction  sale  in  rather  a 
peculiar  manner.  About  sixty  head  of 
Arizona  horses  of  the  C.  A.  Bar  outfit 
were  being  sold.     Toward  the  close  of 


the  afternoon  they  brought  out  a  well- 
built,  stocky  buckskin  of  first-rate  appear- 
ance except  that  his  left  flank  was  orna- 
mented with  five  different  brands.  The 
auctioneer  called  attention  to  him. 

"  Here  is  a  first-rate  all-round  horse," 
said  he.  "  He  is  sound  ;  will  ride,  work, 
or  pack ;  perfectly  broken,  mild,  and 
gentle.  He  would  make  a  first-rate  family 
horse,  for  he  has  a  kind  disposition." 

The  oflScial  rider  put  a  saddle  on  him 
to  give  him  a  demonstrating  turn  around 
the  track.  Then  that  mild,  gentle,  per- 
fectly broken  family  horse  of  kind  dis- 
position gave  about  as  pretty  an  exhibi- 
tion of  barbed-wire  bucking  as  you  would 
want  to  see.  Even  the  auctioneer  had 
to  join  in  the  wild  shriek  of  delight  that 
went  up  from  the  crowd.  He  could  not 
get  a  bid,  and  I  bought  the  animal  in 
later  very  cheaply. 

As  I  had  suspected,  the  trouble  turned 
out  to  be  merely  exuberance  or  nervous- 
ness before  a  crowd.  He  bucked  once 
with  me  under  the  saddle;  and  twice 
subsequently  under  a  pack — that  was  all. 
Buckshot  was  the  best  pack-horse  we 
had.  Bar  an  occasional  saunter  into 
the  brush  when  he  got  tired  of  the  trail, 
we  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  He 
carried  a  heavy  pack,  was  as  sure-footed 
as  Bullet,  as  sagacious  on  the  trail  as 
Dinkey,  and  he  always  attended  strictly 
to  his  own  business.  Moreover,  he 
knew  that  business  thoroughly,  knew 
what  should  be  expected  of  him,  accom- 
plished it  well  and  quietly.  His  dispo- 
sition was  dignified  but  lovable.  As 
long  as  you  treated  him  well,  he  was  as 
gentle  as  you  could  ask.  But  once  let 
Buckshot  get  it  into  his  head  that  he 
was  being  imposed  on,  or  once  let  him 
see  that  your  temper  had  betrayed  you 
into  striking  him  when  he  thought  he 
did  not  deserve  it;  and  he  cut  loose 
vigorously  and  emphatically  with  his 
heels.     He  declined  to  be  abused. 

There  remains  but  Lily.  I  don't 
know  just  how  to  do  justice  to  Lily — 
the  "  Lily  maid."  We  named  her  that 
because  she  looked  it  Her  color  was  a 
pure  white,  her  eye  was  virginal  and 
silly,  her  long  bang  strayed  in  wanton 
carelessness  across  her  face  and  eyes,  her 
expression  was  foolish,  and  her  legs  were 
long  and  rangy.     She  had  the  general 
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appearance  of  an  overgrown  school-girl 
too  big  for  short  dresses  and  too  young 
for  long  gowns — a  school-girl  named 
Flossie,  or  Mamie,  or  Lily.  So  we 
named  her  that 

At  first  hers  was  the  attitude  of  the 
timid  and  shrinking  tenderfoot.  She 
stood  in  awe  of  her  companions;  she 
appreciated  her  lack  of  experience. 
Humbly  she  took  the  rear;  slavishly 
she  copied  the  other  horses ;  closely  she 
clung  to  camp.  Then  in  a  few  weeks, 
like  most  tenderfeet,  she  came  to  think 
that  her  short  experience  had  taught  her 
everything  there  was  to  know.  She  put 
on  airs.  She  became  too  cocky  and  con- 
ceited for  words. 

Everything  she  did  was  exaggerated, 
overdone.  She  assumed  her  pack  with 
an  air  that  plainly  said,  "  Just  see  what 
a  good  horse  am  11"  She  started  out 
three  seconds  before  the  others  in  a 
manner  intended  to  shame  their  procras- 
tinating ways.  Invariably  she  was  the 
last  to  rest  and  the  first  to  start  on  again. 
She  climbed  over-vigorously,  with  the 
manner  of  conscious  rectitude.  "Acts 
like  she  was  trying  to  get  her  wages 
raised,"  said  Wes. 

In  this  manner  she  wore  herself  down. 
If  permitted,  she  would  have  climbed 
until  winded,  and  then  would  probably 


have  fallen  off  somewhere  for  lack  of 
strength.  Where  the  other  horses  watched 
tlie  movements  of  those  ahead,  in  order 
that  when  a  halt  for  rest  was  called  they 
might  stop  at  an  easy  place  on  the  trail, 
Lily  would  climb  on  until  jammed 
against  the  animal  immediately  preced- 
ing her.  Thus  often  she  found  herself 
forced  to  cling  desperately  to  extremely 
bad  footing  until  the  others  were  ready 
to  proceed.  Altogether  she  was  a  pre- 
cious nuisance,  that  acted  busily  but 
without  thinking. 

Two  virtues  she  did  possess.  She 
was  a  glutton  for  work ;  and  she  could 
fall  far  and  hard  without  injuring  her- 
self. This  was  lucky,  for  she  was  always 
falling.  Several  times  we  went  down 
to  her  fully  expecting  to  find  her  dead 
or  so  crippled  that  she  would  have  to 
be  shot  The  loss  of  a  little  skin  was 
her  only  injury.  She  got  to  be  quite 
philosophic  about  it.  On  losing  her 
balance  she  would  tumble  peaceably, 
and  then  would  lie  back  with  an  air  of 
luxury,  her  eyes  closed,  while  we  worked 
to  free  her.  When  we  had  loosened  the 
pack,  Wes  would  twist  her  tail.  There- 
upon she  would  open  one  eye  inquiringly 
as  though  to  say,  "  Hullo  I  Done  al- 
ready ?"  Then  leisurely  she  would  arise 
and  shake  herself. 


The   Greater  Sacrifice 

By  Myra  R.  Libby 

Through  years  of  toil  that  knew  no  day  too  long 
Or  night  too  brief  for  rest,  if  so  her  hand 
For  doing  deeds  of  love  kept  firm  and  strong, 
A  life  all  sacrificial  she  had  planned 
And  lived ;  her  purpose  held  above  defeat. 
That  one  most  cherished  life  might  ever  be 
With  richest,  rarest  blessings  all  replete. 
" Behold  1"  men  said,  "she  lives  unselfishly." 

Then  shone  a  light  about  her,  and  a  voice 
In  sudden  wisdom  cried,  "No  more  rejoice. 
For  naught  of  blessing  in  thy  giving  lies. 
Deny  I  Deny  I  e'er  all  his  manhood  dies." 
And  heeding  then  that  startling,  strange  advice, 
She  made  her  first  great  bleeding  sacrifice. 
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Philippine  Independence 

The  members  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Committee,  whose  names  are  signed  to 
the  following  address,  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  published,  propose  to  submit  it  a^  an 
appeal  to  the  political  parties  assembled  in  their  National  Conventions.  In  addition  to 
the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  the  appeal  is  indorsed  by  many  men  of 
National  prominence.  This  statement  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  those  who  desire  an 
immediate  declaration  that  the  United  States  will  give  the  Filipinos  national  independence 
in  the  future  is  sent  for  first  publication  to  The  Oudook  as  a  result  of  a  request,  made 
some  time  ago  by  members  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Committee,  that  The  Outlook 
should  present  more  fully  their  views  than  it  has  so  far  done.  In  response  to  this  request. 
The  Outlook  asked  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  those  views,  and  the  present  circular 
is  ofiEered  to  The  Outlook  as  such  a  presentation.  Editorial  comment  on  this  appeal  and 
upon  the  general  principles  involved  will  be  found  elsewhere. — The  Editors. 

f    ■    ^H£  United  States  present  to  the    for  ourselves  the  sincere  respect  of  civil- 


world  the  spectacle  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  ruling  a  foreign 
people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  with  substantially  autocratic 
power.  The  question  to  which  we  in- 
vite your  attention  is  not  by  what  means 
that  power  has  been  ^acquired,  but 
how  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  to  be 
used. 

Upon  the  answer  given  to  this  ques- 
tion will  in  some  measure  depend  the 
institutional  character  of  this  Republic, 
as  well  as  its  moral  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  While  some  men, 
high  in  official  authority,  insist  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  must  be  permanently 
kept  in  our  possession  for  commercial 
reasons,  we  are  told  by  others  that  the 
end  our  Government  has  in  view  is  not 
the  material  exploitation  of  those  islands 
for  our  own  profit ;  that,  indeed,  what- 
ever in  money  and  in  human  life  the 
conquest  may  have  cost  us,  and  what- 
ever the  exercise  of  our  rule  may  still 
cost  us,  the  "  Philippines  are  to  be 
governed  for  the  Filipinos ;"  that  they 
are  to  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the 
ways  of  self-government,  until  at  last 
they  may  actually  govern  themselves 
and  occupy  a  position  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  you  that 
only  a  frank,  definite,  and  unequivocal 
profession  of  such  a  purpose,  and  the 
faithful  execution  of  it  at  a  day  not 
unnecessarily  delayed,  will  put  this 
Republic  in  an  attitude  worthy  of  its 
origin,  its  fundamental  principles,  and 
its  moral  standards.  This  will  be  the 
only  consummation  sure  to  secure  the 
contentment  of  the  Filipinos  and  to  win 


ized  mankind. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the 
Filipinos,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  ignorant,  almost  without 
exception,  however  submissive  they  may 
appear,  at  heart  ardently  long  for  na- 
tional independence.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  this  longing  will  cease.  For  that 
cause  they  have  fought  and  shed 
streams  of  blood.  They  have  sacri- 
ficed for  it  tens  if  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives.  For  it  they  have 
given  their  homes  to  the  flames  and 
their  acres  to  devastation.  Such  a  sen- 
timent never  dies  in  the  hearts  of  a 
spirited  people.  However  benevolent 
American  rule  may  be,  it  will  remain  to 
them  foreign  rule,  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
conqueror,  and,  as  such,  galling  and 
hateful.  Such  is  human  nature;  we 
should  despise  ourselves  if  it  were  not 
ours,  and  we  respect  it  in  others.  That 
yearning  for  independence  will  be  all 
the  more  intense  and  enduring,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Asiatic  races  are  by 
no  means  sympathetic  to  one  another, 
and  as  many  Anglo-Saxons  are  but  too 
much  inclined  to  assert  their  superiority 
in  a  manner  little  mindful  of  the  rights, 
interests,  and  self-respect  of  those  whom 
they  consider  their  inferiors. 

It  is  said  by  men  in  authority  that  if 
we  promise  the  Filipinos  their  independ- 
ence at  any  future  day  within  sight,' 
they  will  impatiently  demand  a  very 
early  fulfillment  of  that  promise,  and 
that  unwholesome  agitation  and  danger- 
ous plotting  will  be  the  consequence. 
As  we  read  the  history  of  the  world,  it 
teaches  a  different  lesson.  We  believe 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  such 
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a  promise  would  be  tranquilizing  and 
helpful.  If  to  their  question  how  soon 
that  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  an- 
swer is  returned  that  it  will  be  fulfilled 
as  soon  as  their  machinery  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  in  orderly  operation — it  be- 
ing understood  that  in  our  judgment  of 
their  doings  due  allowance  will  be  made 
for  their  traditions  and  their  racial  pe- 
culiarities, and  that  we  do  not  demand 
or  exp)ect  their  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  self-government  to  be  more  honest 
and  wise  than  ours  is  at  home — then 
the  effect  of  our  promise  will  be  to 
stimulate  their  desire  to  do  their  best, 
and  thus  to  inspire  their  ambition  with 
good  purpose  and  hope. 

But  if  we  cut  off  their  hope,  or  if  we 
so  qualify  the  prombe  of  independence 
as  to  the  time  and  the  condition  of  its 
fulfillment  that  the  good  faith  of  the 
promise  becomes  doubtful,  then  we  may 
indeed  look  for  secret  plottings  against 
American  rule  and  for  new  upheavals  and 
insurrectionary  attempts,  especially  if  the 
United  States  should  ever  become  in- 
volved in  conflicts  with  foreign  nations. 

That  we  are  strong  enough  to  keep 
foreign  peoples  in  subjection  against 
their  will,  and  to  rule  distant  colonies  as 
other  governments  rule  theirs,  nobody 
doubts.  But  the  question  is  not  whether 
we  are  able  to  do  so — the  question  is 
whether  we  want  to  do  so,  or  ought  to 
do  so. 

We  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of 
the  objection  that  because  of  the  igno- 
rance of  a  large  part  of  their  population, 
the  Filipinos  will  be  unable  to  build  up 
and  maintain  an  independent  govern- 
ment  Neither  do  we  indulge  in  the  « 
delusion  that  their  government  will  be 
all  that  we  might  desire.  But  the  Cubans 
have  done  well  since  they  were  left  to 
themselves ;  and  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Chili,  and  Brazil,  after  years  of  turmoil 
and  confusion,  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
establishing  governments  commanding 
tiie  esteem  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  danger  of  some  foreign 
power  pouncing  upon  the  independent 
Philippines,  it  may  well  be  expected 
that  American  diplomacy,  backed  by 
the  prestige  of  this  great  Republic,  will 
be  able  to  protect  them  against  foreign 
conquest. 


Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  an  inde- 
pendent Philippine  government  would 
gladly  yield  to  the  United  States  any 
accommodations  for  its  navy  and  any 
.commercial  facility  that  may  reasonably 
be  desired. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  power  of  the 
United  States  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Philippines  at  once  and  unconditionally. 
But  we  do  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  whit  h  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  was  built,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  justice  we  owe  to  the  foreign 
people  now  our  subjects,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  Islands  be 
granted  their  national  independence  as 
soon  as,  with  the  countenance  and  aid 
and  under  the  protection  of  this  Repub- 
lic, they  can  install  a  free  government 
of  their  own.  And  we  most  earnestly 
entreat  your  honorable  body  to  give 
expression  to^this  demand  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  political  party  which  you 
represent 
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I  C  of  Options  and  Arbitraee  (The).  By 
;.  A.  Nelson.  Publisher,  S.  A.  Nelson,  New  York. 
X7  in.    87  pages.    |l. 

lescence  :  Its  Psychology.  By  G.  S  tan- 
sy Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  In  2  vols.  D.  Appleton 
ic  Co.,  New  Vorlc.  6x9'^  in.  »7.50,  net.  (Post- 
ce,  42c  additionaL) 

erved  for  later  notice. 

ia:  A  Tale  of  Venice.  By  Alexander 
'.'elson  Hood.    E..P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

XX  in.    447  pages,    f  2,  net. 

ighly  sublimated  romance  in  which  the 
lorn  hero  is  involved  in  the  Venetian 
gg^e  for  freedom  during  the  middle  of 
last  century.  The  tone  is  serious,  indeed 
mn,  the  style  somewhat  ponderous,  and 
theme  sad.  Adria,  a  young  girl,  orphaned 
alone,  refuses  love,  and  dies  with  patri- 
expressions  of  loyalty  to  Venice  upon 
lips. 

entures  Among  Pictures.    By  C.  Lewis 

lind.  Illustrated.  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New 
fork.    6>/4X9in.    302  pages.    »2.50. 

s  delightful  book  is  a  collection  of  reflec- 
s  and  critical  studies  sugg^ted  by  ram- 
among  pictures.  As  the  rambles  lead 
writer  through  many  galleries,  famous 
little  known,  through  private  collections, 
to  auctions,  the  pictures  and  the  painters 
t  with  are,  naturally,  of  many  schools, 
ly  epochs,  and  many  grades.  It  is,  in> 
1,  a  "  book  of  appreciations,"  for  the 
er,  keenly  alive  to  the  beautiful,  finds  it 
bscure  canvases  as  well  as  in  the  great 
ures  of  the  world ;  and  shares  with  the 
ler  the  pleasure  he  has  experienced  in 
overing  beauty  in  quiet  comers.  The 
.teur— as  well  as  the  artist — will  find 
h  enjoyment  in  this  book,  which  is  in  no 
«  technical,  but  is  extremely  suggestive 
ori^nal  in  treatment,  and  contains  much 
resting  criticism  of  ancient  and  modern 

lent  Montunents  and  Ruined  Cities ;  or, 
The  BcginnlDgs  of  Architecture.  By  Stephen 
).  Peet,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  American  Antiqua- 
ian,  Chicago.   6x9Vijn.    474  pages. 

Peet  has  given  us  a  volume  of  rare 
rest,  with  over  seventv-two  full-page 
itrations,  and  over  two  hundred  otners. 

lands  are  here  brought  into  view,  but 
)ortionally  the  largest  space  is  given  to 
own  continent,  both  North  and  South, 
ile  the  volume  is  mainly  descriptive,  the 
>rles  of  the  chief  authorities  as  to  the 
in  and  order  of  development  are  stated 

discussed,  and  the  questions  still  open 
future  settlement  are  reco^ized.  The 
ndid  ruins  in  Central  Amenca  are  elab- 
ely  described,  but  the  secret  of  their 
in  is  still  undiscovered. 


Association  Hymn  Book :  For  Use  in  Meet- 
ings for  Men.    Compiled  by  a  Special  Committee 
representing  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  North  Amenca.    The  International  Com- 
mittee of  Young  Men's  Chrutun  Associations, 
1904. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
hymn-books  commonly  in  use  among  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations^  and  indeed 
among  the  young  people's  societies  in  most 
churches.    To  fall  short  of  the  standards 
demanded  by  good  taste  at  least  in  music 
appears  to  be  requisite  in  books  that  are 
"  practical,"  as  this  one  certainly  is.    On  the 
whole,  the  proportion  of  dignified  and  sing- 
able tunes  is  large,  and  the  proportion  of 
sentimental  hymns  is  small.    That  the  book 
is  designed  for  use  in  Canada  as  well  as  the 
Unitecf  States  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  "God  Save  the  King'' opposite  "Amer- 
ica."   The  navy  associations  will  find  sev- 
eral hymns  especially  suited  for  their  use. 

Better  New  York  (The).    By   Dr.  William 

H.  Tolman  and  Charles  Hemstreet.  Afterword 
by  Josiah  Strong.  Illustrated.  The  Baker  &  Tayk)r 
Co.,  New  York.    4>;ix7  in.    320  pages.    »2,  net 

This  very  attractive  little  volume,  with  its 
artistic  illustrations  that  really  illustrate,  is 
made  up  of  para^aphs  very  tersely  and 
happily  characterizing  the  many  philan- 
thropic, religious,  and  educational  forces  in 
New  York  from  the  Aquarium  on  the  Bat- 
tery to  the  colleges  and  institutions  at  the 
northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  the 
Bronx.  The  territory  included  is  only  part 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  it  is  the 
busy  part  After  looking  over  this  volume, 
one  is  made  aware  again  of  the  fact  that  a 

great  city  includes  both  the  worst  and  the 
est ;  that  in  it  there  are  the  most  degrading 
forms  of  vice;  but  that  there  are  also  in  it 
visible  evidences  of  that  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness and  service  which  gives  worth  to  every 
kind  of  virtue. 

Brave  Hearts.    By  W.  A.  Fraser.    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  307  pages. 
*IJO. 

A  dozen  race-horse  stories,  clever,  spirited, 
and  sympathetic. 

Bred  in  the  Bone.  By  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York.  Sxli 
in.    274  pages,    f  1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Bright  Face  of  Danger  (The).  By  Robert 
Neilson  Stephens.  IlTustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.    5',4x7»iin.    322  pages.    »IJ0. 

Such  prowess  and  proficiency  in  sword-play 
as  Henri  de  Launay's  are  at  once  recog^z- 
able  as  a  direct  inheritance  from  his  father, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Tournoine,  whom  we  have 
met  before  in  "  An  Enemy  to  the  King." 
In  "The  Bright  Face  of  Danger"  the  son 
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acauits  himself  with  credit  to  his  blood, 
and  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of  all  who 
follow  his  adventures. 

OiUuinet  "  K."    By  Mcrwin- Webster.    The 

Macimllan  Co-  New  York.    4^x7  in.    345  pages. 
Paper  bound,  2x. 

Chemistry  of  the  Household :  Parts  I.,  II., 
and  III.  Prepared  bv  MarRaret  E.  Dodd,  S.B. 
American  School  of  HouMshold  Economics,  Chi- 
cago.   5^x7%  in.    Paper  bound. 

Civil    Government  in    the    United    States: 
Considered  with  Some  Reference  to  Its  Origins. 
By  John  Kislce.    New  Edition^ith  Additions  by 
D.  S.  Sanford.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x8  In.    378  pages. 
This  well-lcnown  and  very  useful  book  of 
Mr.  Fiske's,  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
people  and  others  who  wish  to  get  in  concise 
form  a  comprehensive  view  of  American 
government,  differs  from  his  other  works  in 
being  not  so  much  a  historical  study  as  a 
practical  handbook.    For  its  continued  use- 
fulness, therefore,  changes  from  time  to  time 
are  necessary.    In  this  edition  the  book  is 
brought  up  to  date.    The  additions  by  Mr. 
Sanford  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  text  by 
brackets.    The  prmcipal  addition  is  in  the 
chapter  on  City  Government 

Comforting  Thoughts.  By  Rosa  F.  Huyler. 
Brentano's,  New  York.    5x6^4  in.    60  pages. 

Cornish  Ballads  and  Other  Poems.  By  R.  S. 
Hawker.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Byk».  Illustrated.  John 
Lane,  New  York.  5x7>4in.  312  pages.    >1J0,  net 

A  new  edition  of  the  poems  of  R.  S.  Hawker, 
better  known  as  the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow. 
based  on  the  text  of  the  edition  publishea 
five  years  ago,  but  omitting  the  memoir  and 
bibliography  which  appeared  intbatedition. 
This  single  volume  is  printed  from  very 
clear  type,  is  light  to  the  hand,  and  contains 
a  number  of  illustrations  of  localities  de- 
scribed in  the  poems,  a  portrait  of  Hawker ' 
serving  as  a  frontispiece.  There  is  very  good 
material  in  many  of  these  poems:  they  are 
full  of  spirit,  fire,  and  vivacity.  The  oest- 
known  pieces  in  the  volume  are  "  The  Song 
of  the  Western  Men"  and  the  "Trelawny  " 
ballad,  the  latter  a  piece  of  writing  so  full  of 
native  force  that  Walter  Scott  accepted  it  as 
an  ancient  song. 

Crossing  (The).  By  Winston  Churchill. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  SW 
pages.    *I.SO. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Dangers  and  Sufferings  of  Robert  Eastbum 
and  His  Deliverance  from  Indian  Captivity. 
Kepnnted  from  the  Original  Edition  of  17% 
Edited  by  John  K.  Spears.  The  Burrows  Bros., 
Cleveland.    5Hx8'/«in.    76  pages. 

Dark  Ages  (The).  By  W.  P.  Ker.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vorlc.  5x7^  in.  361  pages. 
>1.S0,  net 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Periods 
of  European  Literature,  edited  by  Professor 
Saintsbury,  of  which  some  eleven  or  twelve 
volumes  have  already  appeared— a  series  of 
distinct  value  to  the  literary  student  because 
of  the  interesting  division  of  the  subject  and 
the  general  competency  of  the  work.    In  the 

£  resent  volume,  the  writer  gives  the  literary 
istory  of  the  Park  Ages,  which  be  distin- 


guishes from  the  Middle  Ages,  confining 
tnem  to  the  centuries  of  the  "  barbarian 
migration  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Romance  languages,  and  the  kind  of  civili- 
zation that  is  implied  in  them."  The  writer 
deals  at  some  length  with  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  sixth  century  and  later ;  with  popular 
Latin  verse ;  with  the  Teutonic  languages, 
including  the  Old  German,  Saxon,  Norse,  and 
Icelandic  poetry  and  German  prose  j  with 
Irish  scholarship  and  prose  writing ;  with  the 
Greek  antholo^  and  with  the  French  epic. 
This  volume  will  rank  among  the  best  in  the 
series  in  point  of  scholarship,  but  it  is  less 
interestingly  written  than  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Dictionaiy  of  Etiquette,  A :  Guide  to  Polite 
tJsage  for  all  Social  Functions.  Bv  W.  C.  Green. 
Brentano's,  New  York.  5x8  m.  2>0  pages.  ^1.25, 
net 

Double  Garden  (The).  By  Maurice  Maeter- 
hnck.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5V4X7% 
in.    149  pages,    f  1.4U,  net    (Postage,  12c) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  J.  H.  Tanner, 
Ph.D.  The  Aroencan  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
5>^x8ui.    364  pages.    (1. 

Faith  of  Men  and  Other  Stories  (The).  By 
Jack  London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^iin.    286  pages,    »l.50. 

The  stories  that  make  u{>  this  volume  are 
quite  various,  but  the  setting  for  all  is  the 
same.  And,  taking  them  thus  together,  one 
gets  from  the  writer's  realism  a  cumulatively 
strong  impression — a  vivid  composite  picture 
of  the  difficult  life  of  the  Alaskan  region 
which  Mr.  London's  previous  achievement 
has  taught  us  to  look  for  in  bis  work. 

Flame-Gatherers  (The).  By  Margaret  Hor- 
ton  Potter.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    417  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

First  Lessons  in  the  New  Thought  By 
I.  W.  Winkley,  M.D.  The  James  H.  West  Co., 
Boston.    5x7y«  in.    77  pages.    60c. 

Five-Minute  Talks.  (Second  Series.)  By 
Clinton  Locke,  D.D.  The  Young  Churchman  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    5'/«x7%m.    262  pages.    (1.25. 

Foolish  Dictionary  (The).  By  Gideon  Wurdz. 
IPustrated.  The  Robinson  Luce  Co.,  Boston. 
4';4X7%in.    190  pages. 

Greek  Grammar  (A) :  Accidence  and  Syntax 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  Thompson, 
M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  to. 
494  pages.    »l.;0,  net 

Gymnasium  <u  Stolpenburg  (Das).  By  Hans 
Hoffmann.  Edited  by  Valentin  Buehner.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    4'^x6H  in.    145  pages. 

How  to  Know  the  Butterflies.  By  John 
Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford  Comstock. 
Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
i'/txmm.    311  pages.    »2J5,net 

While  specially  applicable  to  the  Eastern 

Eart  of  the  country,  in  large  measure  this 
ook  identifies  the  chief  species  of  the 
United  States  at  large.  The  colored  illus- 
trations are  beautifully  rendered  portraits, 
and  the  descriptions  are  full  but  plainly 
written.  Altogether,  the  book  is  well  de- 
signed for  a  beginner  in  the  charming  study 
of  butterfly  life. 
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In  Assyrian  Tents:  The  Story  of  the  Strange 
Adveature*  of  Uriel.  By  Louis  Pendleton.  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  Philadel- 
phia.   $x7S>n.    248  paces. 

Introduction  to  Metal-Working  (An).  By 
J.  C.  Pearson.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4^x7  in.    110  pages.    «)c,net. 

Island  Pharisees  (The).  By  John  Gals- 
wofthv.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.  311  pages. 
A  modern  English  novel,  with  a  hero  more 
Pharisaical,  it  seems  to  us,  than  the  Phari- 
sees he  and  the  author  are  continually  point- 
ing out. 

Jack  Bamaby.  By  Henry  James  Rogers. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7>;iin.  121 
pages.    *1. 

James  Lawrence,  Captain  United  States 
Navy,  CommaDder  of  the  Chesapeake.  By 
Albert  Gleaves.  Illustrated.  (American  Men  of 
Energy  Series.)  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5^x8  in.  337  pages.  |U5,  net. 
In  opening,  Lieutenant-Commander  Gleaves 
calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
"curious  fact  that  although  the  name  of 
Lawrence  is  more  familiar  than  those  of  the 
other  brilliant  sea-fighters  of  the  War  of 
1812,  there  is  less  known  of  him  personally 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries."  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Lieutenant-Commander  Gleaves 
adds  much  to  our  "  personal "  knowledge  of 
the  illustrious  Commander  of  the  Cnesa- 
peake,  since  his  work  is  more  a  record  of 
events  than  a  carefully  rounded  biography. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  deling 
with  the  early  history  of  the  navy  we  may, 
however,  commend  it  warmly,  for  the  author 
has  clearly  been  at  g^eat  pains  to  compile 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  various  naval 
campaigns  in  which  his  hero  took  part. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
presentation  of  what  appears  to  be  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  charge  that  Lawrence 
gave  battle  to  Broke  with  a  ship  and  crew 
unfit  for  service  is  unfounded.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Gleaves's  conclusion,  after  sift- 
ing all  the  evidence,  is  that  "  his  mistake  lay, 
not  in  fighting  the  Shannon,  but  in  his  man- 
ner of  attack."  The  story  of  the  battle  itself 
is  forcefully  told.  While  simplicity  and  can- 
dor mark  the  narrative  throughout,  a  tend- 
ency to  platitude  is  noticeable,  and  one's 
confidence  in  the  author's  ability  to  arrive 
a't  critical  estimates  is  shaken  by  coming 
across  such  phrases  as,  "  Success  has  been 
truly  said  to  be  the  criterion  of  merit ;  fail- 
ure, of  incapacity,"  and  "  According  to  mod- 
em ethics  tnis  letter  was  highly  insubordi- 
nate, but,  fortunately  for  Lawrence,  he  lived 
before  the  days  of  Blue  Books,  and  a  Cap- 
tain did  and  said  pretty  much  as  his  own 
will  and  inclination  dictated."  The  work  is 
prefaced  with  a  brief  and  characteristic 
introduction  by  Admiral  Dewey. 

Kings   and  Queens  I   Have  Known.      By 

Hiline  Vacaresco.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  S%x»%  in.  320  pages.  «2,  net. 
The  author  of  this  volume,  Miss  Hrfline 
Vacaresco,  was  for  many  years  maid-of-honor 
of  the  Queen  of  Rumania,  and  recast  and 
edited  several  volumes  of  Rumanian  folk 


poems  of  great  interest.  Her  court  associa- 
tions brought  her  in  contact  with  many  of 
the  ruling  sovereigns  of  the  time ;  and  in  this 
volume  she  has  given,  in  a  discursive  and 
pleasant  fashion,  her  impressions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Rumania,  the  Kipg  and  Queen 
of  England,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy,  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Queen  Victoria,  Leo  XIII.,  and  of 
twoor  three  other  rulers  of  lesser  importance. 
The  book  belongs  to  a  large  literature  of 
impressions  and  comments  of  contemporary 
persons  of  interest  or  importance.  It  is  high- 
class  gossip  of  a  wholesome  sort,  recorded 
by  a  woman  who  was  sufficiently  on  a  level 
with  the  people  about  whom  she  writes  to 
be  free  from  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  those 
who  attempt  to  record  the  habits  and  the 
doings  of  the  great  in  station. 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  By  Maude 
L.  Kadlord.  Illustrated.  Rand.  McNally  &  Co., 
New  York.    4%x7  in.    272  pages. 

Light  of  the  Sur  (The).  By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  $x7Vi  in.  278 
pages.  $IM. 
A  quite  innocuous  love  story  of  an  actress 
and  a  playwright.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  puttinp;  on  of  a  new  play  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Its  reception  are  well  brought  out 
by  the  author,  and  all  his  actors  show  to 
advantage  behind  the  scenes.  Outside  the 
greenroom  of  their  New  York  theater  they 
do  not  seem  so  lifelike. 

Little  Gardens :  How  to  Beautify  City  Yards 
and  Small  Country  Spaces.  By  Charles  M. 
Skinner.  Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4>^x7V4in.  250  pages.  tUS,  net.  (Post- 
age, 10c.) 
Mr.  Skinner  begins  with  the  distressing 
statement  that  only  a  hundred  homes  are 
built  in  Manhattan  in  a  year,  while  tene- 
ments multiply  by  thousands.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  he  cheerfully  plans  for 
small  gardens  in  such  back  yards  as  are 
permitted  to  the  crowded  cities,  and,  being 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  common  sense, 
he  brings  a  vital  message  to  city  dwellers. 
Nothing  impossible  is  suggested^  all  the 
obstacles  are  recognized,  yet  in  the  end  a 
tiny  garden  blooms  and  refreshes,  where 
before  there  were  only  confusion,  dust,  and 
ugliness.  The  city  and  country  yard,  the 
choice  of  flowers,  shrubs,  the  wild  garden, 
and  many  minor  points  are  taken  up.  The 
stvle  of  the  writer  is  that  of  a  companion 
walking  about  the  garden  and  explaining 
things.  He  says  truly  that  there  is  so  little 
natural  beauty  in  the  town  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  chance  to  extend  it. 

Love's  Proxy. .  By  Richard  Bagot.  Long- 
mans, Green  ft  Co.,  New  York.  5x8in.  300  pages. 
»l.50. 
While  there  are  unpleasant  elements  in  this 
story,  yet  the  author  has  such  a  firm  grasp 
upon  his  material  and  uses  it  to  such  advan- 
tage that  the  reader  is  well  repaid.  Mr. 
Bagot  did  a  stronger  piece  of  work  in  "  Cast- 
ing of  Nets,"  a  former  story,  but  the  problem 
he  discusses  here  has  its  interest  also.  The 
awakening  of  real  love  in  the  nature  of  a 
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pure-minded  woman  is  always  attended  with 
some  danger.  This  heroine  develops  like 
some  slow-opening  bud,  destined  by  nature 
to  bloom  luxuriantly,  yet  hindered  in  the 
process  by  many  adverse  circumstances. 

Magnetic  North  (The).  By  Elizabeth  Rob- 
ins, lllnstratad.  Frederick  A.  Stokei  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    417  pages.    $IS>. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Manual  of  Prononciation  for  Practical  Um 
in  School*  end  Pamttica  (A) .  By  Otis  Ashmoie. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    S%x7%  in.    67 1 


Massasoit's  Town:  Sowams  in  Pokanoket. 
By  Virginia  Baker.  Published  by  the  Author, 
Warren,  R.  I.  6^x9^  in.  43  pages.  Paper 
bound,  f  1. 

Mind  of  St  Peter  and  Other  Sermons  (The). 

By   Mandell  Creighton,   D.D.,   D.C.L.,   LL.D. 

Edited  by  Louise  Cieigbtoo.    Longmans,  Greeo 

SCo,  New  York.    Sx7?i  in.    192  pages.    »1  JO, 

net 
These  are  the  sermons  of  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  man  of  letters,  the  utterance 
of  a  cultured  and  a  spiritual  mind.  They 
are  characterized  at  once  by  insight,  sim- 
plicity, and  practicalness.  A  numbier  of 
them  were  given  on  occasions  of  public  im- 
portance. The  discourse  on  "  The  Hope  of 
the  Future,"  in  special  reference  to  nations 
of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  printed  bv  request 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  series 
is  one  of  high  excellence.  Bishop  Creighton 
was  reckoned  among  High  Churchmen,  but 
these  sermons  do  not  place  him  in  any  party. 

Mother's  Manual  (The).  Bv  Emelyn  Lin- 
coln Coolidge,  M.D.  (The  Woman's  Home  Li- 
brary.) A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  4V*X7  in. 
263pages.    |1,  net 

An  exceedingly  useful  handbook  for  anyone 
who  has  the  care  of  a  litde  child.  Sensible, 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time  scientific  in 
lis  point  of  view,  clear  and  readable  in  style, 
well  planned  and  indexed,  this  book  in  the 
bands  of  a  mother  might  well  make  the  dif- 
ference between  her  child's  sickliness  and 
health,  even  conceivably  between  his  death 
and  his  life.  It  is  an  admirable  supplement 
to  such  a  primer  as  that  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt  on  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chil- 
dren." The  greater  part  of  the  litUe  volume 
deals  with  the  care  of  children  under  three 
years  of  age,  but  there  is  a  chapter  on  the 
diet,  training,  and  possible  ailments  of  chil- 
dien  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year. 
So  far  from  taking  the  place  of  a  physician 
(which  no  book  can  do),  it  indicates  when  it 
IS  wise  to  call  in  a  physician,  and  promotes 
the  parents'  intelligent  co-operation  with 
him.  Moreover,  with  the  routine  matters 
concerning  which  recourse  to  medical  advice 
is  impracticable,  but  of  which  some  general 
knowledge  is  invaluable,  this  book  deals 
most  helpfully. 

Mural  Painting.  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson, 
K.B.A.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5>/4X8  m.    I8U  pages.    $2,  net 

This  book  is  distinctly  for  craftsmen.  It 
treats  mural  painting  from  the  technical  point 
of  view,  and  is  full  of  practical  suggestions 
for  the  artist.  Begnnning  with  a  historical 
sketch  of  mural  painting — which,  we  are  told, 


never  ceased  to  be  used  even  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages — the 
writer  treats,  in  turn,  the  different  forms  of 
the  art  He  describes  in  detail  how  the 
different  methods  were  used  by  various  art- 
ists and  at  different  periods,  and  gives  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  use  by  modem  painters. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is,  while  giving  practi- 
cal information,  also  to  encourage  and  em- 
phasize true  originality — that  which  does 
not  scorn  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
the  past 

Nature's   Comedian.     By    W.    E.    Norris. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $x7%  in.   3J0 

pages.  (IJO. 
Cast  by  nature  for  the  part  more  than  by 
election  or  schooling,  the  "leading  man"  of 
this  clever  English  book  g^s  through  his 
comedy  of  errors  oS  the  stage  in  a  manner 
that  holds  the  audience,  even  when  it  fore- 
sees at  the  last  his  too  dramatic  exit  and  the 
author's  one  blunder. 

Neighbor  (The) :  The  Natural  History  of 
Human  ConUcts.  By  N.  S.  Shaler.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%in.  342pages.  $1.^0, 
net 
When  a  naturalist  brings  to  his  study  of 
social  conditions  imagination,  and  to  his 
writing  about  them  a  command  of  clear, 
forceful  English,  he  produces — The  Neigh- 
bor. This  volume  is  really  a  study  of  the 
problem  created  by  race  prejudice,  and  con- 
cerns itself  mainly  with  the  Jew  and  the  negro. 
Mr.  Shaler  analyzes  this  prejudice  and  the 
opposite  trait  of  sympathy  ;  and  traces  from 
causes  to  result  the  tribal  spirit  which,  while 
it  binds  some  people  together,  separates 
them  from  others.  Then,  applying  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  found  by  analysis  and  historic 
study  to  the  specific  problems  created  by  the 
existence  of  Jews  and  negroes  in  this  coun- 
try, he  suggests  certain  lines  to  be  followed 
in  ridding  Americans  of  that  tribal  feeling 
which  results  in  unneighborly  treatment  of 
the  Jew  and  the  negro.  The  existence  of 
millions  of  negroes  in  the  United  States  he 
regards  as  unquestionably  constituting  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  tne  country.  Chris- 
tianity, which,  as  ^ven  by  its  Founder,  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  unneighborliness, 
has  to  a  great  degree  failed  to  expurgate  it 
because  it  early  became  corrupted  with  poly- 
theism and  took  on  tribal  characteristics. 
Only  as  it  becomes  freed  from  the  notion 
imposed  on  it  that  it  is  designed  merely  to 
save  individuals  can  it  become  the  power  it 
ought  of  right  to  be  in  making  men  neigh- 
bors of  one  another.  Of  the  negroes  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  has  much  to  say.  A  native  of 
Kentucky  himself,  he  knows  well  the  South- 
em  view,  and  believes  in  the  ability  of  the 
Southem  people  to  solve  the  problem ;  but 
he  speaks  frankly  concerning  certain  prin- 
ciples of  which  Southerners  need  especially 
to  be  reminded.  The  negro,  who  he  believes 
stands  as  well  as  a  man  as  he  stands  ill  as  a 
citizen,  ought  to  be  taken  "  out  of  politics" 
(which,  by  the  way,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  disfranchisAl),  but  at  the  same  time 
ought  to  be  g^ven  the  chance  to  become 
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what  he  can.  He  believes  in  the  ideas  of 
General  Armstrong  and  Booker  Washing- 
ton. Merely  as  a  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  negro,  problem  his  book  is 
notable  for  clearness  and  sanity.  Some  of 
the  things  he  has  said  in  "  The  Citizen " 
(reviewed  in  The  Outlook  for  March  19)  he 
repeats  here  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  "way  out"  is  by  a  union  of  modern 
learning  with  the  Christian  spirit.  Professor 
Shaler's  mastery  of  a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge is  remarkable  in  these  days  of  special- 
ization. An  authority  on  geology,  a  histo- 
rian of  Kentucky,  a  philosopher  of  religious 
spirit  as  shown  in  nis  book  on  "  The  Indi- 
vidual," the  author  of  a  drama,  "  Elizabeth 
of  England,"  in  blank  verse,  a  writer  on 
civics,  he  now  turns  out  to  be  a  social 
psychologist,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used, 
whose  work  may  well  become  a  classic. 

Old  West  Surrey:  Some  Notes  and  Mem- 
ories. By  Gertrude  JekylL  Illustrated.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9^  in.  l3) 
pages.    f4.S0,  net 

This  comer  of  Surrey  is  that  to  the  south- 
west, where  Hampshire  and  Sussex  join.  It 
has  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  retained 
close  memories  of  ancient  rustic  customs  and 
manners,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  modern 
bustle  has  shouldered  aside  the  old  ways. 
Now  the  curious  and  antique  furniture  and 
odd  household  gear  have  largely  fallen  into 
the  dealer's  hands,  but  the  author  has  been 
able  to  secure  a  notable  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  oddities,  and  describes  them 
uearly.  There  are  also  good  pictures  of 
country  scenes,  ancient  cottages,  and  village 
churchyards.  Lovers  of  the  quaint  and 
queer  will  find  the  book  attractive. 

Our  Political  Degradation.  By  Dush  C. 
Hawkins.  The  Graf  ton  Press,  New  York.  SVtXS 
in.    289pages. 

A  collection  of  essays  elaborating  the 
author's  main  contention  that  our  "whole 
political  system  is  rotten  to  the  core,"  and 
that  the  "criminal  rich  "  are  "  the  real  and 
mighty  lords  of  our  misg;overned  land" — 
phrases  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  temper 
of  the  work.  The  writer  criticises  floridly 
and  in  unmeasured  terms  not  only  the  whole 
fabric  of  American  government  but  also 
national  characteristics,  finding  much_  to 
condemn  and  little  to  praise.  His  book  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  an 
honest  and  sincere  observer  may  be  led,  as 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  put  it,  in  reply- 
ing to  a. paper  by  General  Hawkins,  to  " mis- 
take an  eady  for  the  main  stream."  It  is 
one  thing  to  point  out  flaws  and  faults  in 
judicial  and  legislative  machinery  and  ad- 
ministration, in  suffrage,  naturalization,  and 
immigration  laws,  in  treatment  of  race  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  conduct  of  public  and  private 
affairs  generally ;  it  is  quite  another  to  con- 
clude, from  the  fact  that  abuses  exist,  that 
the  United  States  is  peopled  by  "vicious 
millions,"  and  that  the  abuses  can  be  cor- 
rected by  nothing  short  of  a  second  French 
Revolution,  with  the  difference  that  our 
revolution  will  give  the  present  republic  to 


the  dontrol  of  an  "  imperator."  It  must  be 
granted  that  many  of  the  author's  allegations 
have  a  foundation  in  fact,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  our  recognition  of  the  evil  should 
blind  our  perception  of  the  far  overbalancing 
good,  and  that  we  need  despair  of  the  coun- 
try. This,  unfortunately,  is  the  attitude 
assumed  by  General  Hawkins,  the  more  to 
be  deplored  since  it  must  prejudice  readers 
against  giving  the  really  sound  criticisms 
advanced  the  consideration  they  merit 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898  (The).  Trans- 
lated Irom  the  Orijnnals.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson.   With  Historical  Introduction  and  Addi- 


tional Notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  Illus- 
trated. Vol.  Xlll.— 1604-1605.  The  Arthur  H. 
Clark  Co.,  CleveUnd,  Ohio.    6'ii,x9%in.  ilSpages. 

Precious  and  Sacred  Writings  of  Martin 
Luther:  The  Bpistlca  of  St.  Peter  and  St.Jude. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  John  Nicholas  Lenker, 


apolia,  Minn.  SVkXtiVii  in.  3&3  pages. 
The  thoughtful  reader  gains  from  this  volume 
a  fresh  sense  of  the  value  of  the  expository 
use  of  the  Bible  in  meeting  prevailing  errors. 
It  is  the  third  volume  of  the  series  now  in 
course  of  publication.  This  republication 
of  Luther's  works  is  largely  motived  by  the 
purpose  to  spread  and  strengthen  evangelical 
Protestantism  amon^  the  multitudes  sent 
forth  from  Europe  m  emigration  to  other 
continents,  especially  our  own. 

Queen's  Quair  (The).  By  Maurice  Hewlett 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  SV^xS  in.  S09 
pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Radio-Actlvity.     By  E.  Rutherford,  D.Sc, 

F.R.S..  F.R.S.C.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  5«4x9in.  399  pages.  USD. 
The  first  thoroughly  scientific  discussion  of 
the  property  and  phenomena  of  radio-active 
bodies.  It  is  designed  for  special  students 
rather  than  for  general  readers. 

Radium,  and  All  About  It  By  S.  R.  Bot- 
tone.  Illustrated.  Whittaker  &  Co- New  York. 
5V4X8>/iin.    96  pages.    Paper  bound,  Z5c 

Religion  in  Homespun.    By  F.  B.  Meyer, 

B.A.    The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7Hin.    20e  pages.    >l,  net 

Mr.  Meyer  here  turns  from  his  usual  themes 

of  religious  doctrine  to  speak  of  religious 

Practice  "between  Sundays,"  as  Dean 
lodges  phrases  it.  In  this  wide  and  varied 
field  Tie  takes  up  such  subjects  as  "  Service 
and  Servants,"  "  Neighbors  and  Neighbor- 
ing," "  Living  to  be  a  Hundred,"  and  such 
as  "Family  Prayer." "  Sunday  Observance," 
and  *•  The  Child.*'  In  these,  and  in  such 
chapters  as  "Christian  Commerce"  and 
"  True  Gentlefolk,"  he  illustrates  his  creed 
that  when  Christ  is  both  the  center  and  the 
circumference  of  a  human  life,  there  is  full 
scope  for  all  that  is  natural,  wholesome,  and 
delightful. 

Rhymes  of  Robert  Rexdale.  The  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    99  pages. 

Romance.  By  Joseph  Conrad  and  F.  M. 
HueSer.  McClure.  PhiUips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
SV4X8in.    428  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Russia :  As  Seen  and  Described  by  Famous 
Writer*.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther  Sin- 
gleton. Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    S>4x8>Ain.    36J  pages.    tlM,Bet. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Russia :  Her  Strength  and  Her  Weakness. 

By  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  Ph.D.     With  Maps. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    5»/4x8  m.    M 

pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Silent  Places  (The).  By  Stewart  Edward 
White.  Illustrated.  McClure,  PhiUips  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x8  in.    JOi  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  (The).  From 
the  "Spectator."  (Standard  Literature  Series.) 
University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7>/«  in. 
147  pages.    Xc 

Studies  in  Shakespeare.  By  J.  Cburton 
Collins.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.   Jtn  pages.    $i,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Sunset  Rock  (The).  By  May  Baldwin.  II- 
lu^itrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5'4X7',4in.    388 pages. .  »l JO. 

A  Story  for  girls. 

Systematic  Homiletics.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  A. 
Proudfoot,  D.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Turn- 
bull,  B.A.,  LL.U.,andthe  Rev.  A.  J.  MacGillivray, 
M.A.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    »1.25. 

The  principles  and  method  of  HomUetics, 
as  taught  for  thirty-four  years  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  by  the  late  Professor  Proud- 
foot,  are  exhibited  in  this  volume.  The 
rhetorical  presentation  of  Bible  truths 
needs  to  be  cultivated  on  the  lines  here  in- 
sisted on.  There  is  too  much  preaching 
that  needs  transformation  from  the  mollusk 
into  the  vertebrate  type.  Dr.  Proudfoot's 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  getting  defi- 
nite subjects  out  of  texts,  and  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  ser- 
mon, is  well  designed  to  correct  desultory, 
vague,  and  slovenly  practice.  While  his 
theological  opinions  are  evidendy  extremely 
conservative,  he  is  concerned  with  Aow  to 
preach  effectively  rather  than  wAat,  and  his 
instruction  upon  this  is  valuable. 

Temple  School  Shakespeare :  Julius  Ctesar. 
Edited  by  F.  Annytage-Morley,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  Flora  Masson. 
Richard  IL  Edited  by  W.  Keith  Leask,  M.A. 
Hamlet.  Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7 
in.    50c.  per  voL 

Tomfoolery.  By  James  Montgomery  Flagx. 
Illustrated.  Life  Publishing  Co.,  New  YorL 
5x7%  in.    120  pages. 

Twelve    Christmas    Stories.      By  Giarles 

Dickens.    (Eclectic  School  Reading.)  Edited  by 

Jane  Gotaon.    The   American   Book  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    304  pages. 

Tyrants  of  North  Hyben  (The).  By  Frank 
Dilnot.  John  L.ane,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  302 
pages,    ft  .30. 


A  crudely  written  story  of  country  life  in  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  England,  the  action 
revolving  about  a  "poor  but  honest"  yeo- 
man, victim  of  prejudice  and  petty  gossip, 
who,  after  many  days  of  tribulation,  is  deliv- 
ered from  "  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance  " 
and  from  the  personal  and  impersonal  "  ty- 


rants "  of  the  island.  The  "  tyrants  "  indude 
a  sturdy  blacksmith,  a  man  of  opinions  and 
a  marvel  of  inconsistency,  who  gives  the  tale 
a  swing  that  saves  it  from  ue  limbo  o£ 
boredom. 

Uncle    Mac's    Nebrasky.     By  William   R. 

Lighton.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7H 

in.  184  pages.  $1.25. 
The  rugged  strength  that  nerved  Uncle 
Mac's  arm  in  conquering  the  Western  wilder- 
ness remained  with  him  in  old  age,  and  was 
shown  in  bis  shrewd  judgment  of  men  and 
his  quaint  tales  of  adventure.  Rough  but 
not  coarse  in  speech,  the  stories  he  tells  are 
convincing,  anef  mirror  a  phase  of  life  swiftly 
passing  away. 

Villa  Claudia  (The).  By  John  Ames  Mitch- 
ell. Illustrated.  Life  Publishing  Co_  New  York. 
5x8  m.  306  pages.  fl.50. 
A  carefully  written  story  of  southern  Italy, 
with  a  charming  Italian  villa  and  its  gardens 
as  a  background ;  a  vein  of  artistic  and  ante- 
diluvian scholarship  as  a  subordinate  but 
very  effective  motive.  The  tradition  of  a 
crime  and  striking  contrasts  of  Italian  and 
American  character  are  the  elements  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  skillfully  woven  together  in 
a  book  not  notable  for  originality  or  strength, 
but  carefully  written,  refined  m  tone,  ana 
very  pleasant  to  read. 

Virginian  (The).  By  Owen  Wister.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7  in.  504  pages. 
Paper  bound,  2Sc 

War  in  South  Africa  (The) :  Prepared  in  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  Great  Qcoeral  SUIT, 
Berlin.  Authorized  Translation  by  Cotonel  W. 
H.  H.  Waters.  R.A.,  C.V.O.  Illustrated.  E  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5%x9  in.  280  pages^ 
f  4,  net. 

Wealth  of  Nations.  By  Adam  Smith.  In- 
troduction and  Summary  by  Hector  Macpherson. 
(New  and  Condensed  Edition.)  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co..  New  York.  5x7%  in.  232  pages.  (1, 
net.    (Postage,  10c.) 

What  Handwriting  Indicates :  An  Analytical 

Graphology.     By    John    Rexford.     Illustrated. 
C.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    >U5,  net 

What  Jesus  is  Doing:  Why  Regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  Deitroy*  tb*  Appetite  for 
Strong  Drink.  By  j.  F.Shorey.  Alfred  Holness, 
London,  England.    3x7%  in.    192  pages. 

Woman  Wins  (The).  By  Robert  Barr. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    313  pages.    $  1.50. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  of  modem  life, 
chiefly  illustrating  the  rough  course  which 
is  proverbially  the  lot  of  true  love. 

Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(The).  (Kensington  EditionJ  XVI.  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Philip.  In  2  vols.  Charles  Scnb- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    5%x9  In.    Per  vol.,  #2. 

Yorkshire :  Coast  and  Moorland  Scenes. 
Painted  and  Described  by  Gordon  Home.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    6%x9  in.    148  pages. 

Attention  is  inevitably  first  called  to  the 
charming  color  plates  with  which  this  volume 
is  adorned.  "An  Autumn  Scene  on  the 
Esk"  and  "The  Coast  at  Saltburn,"  for 
instance,  are  rarely  fine  bits  of  color  drawing 
and  printing.  In  his  text  Mr.  Home  also 
shows  a  rare  taste  for  the  picturesque  and 
quaint 
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THE  DRINK  QUESTION  is  readily  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  and  health  of  all  by 
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Breakfast 

Cocoa 


LOOK   FOR  THIS  TKAUE   MARK 


Pleasing:  to  the  taste, 
Nourishing  to  the  system, 
Quieting  to  the  nerves. 
An  ideal  food-drink — good 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 


Be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine  article  made  by 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 
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Japan   at  War 

By   George    Kennan 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  East 

The  Mountains  :  How  to  Go  About  It 

By   Stewart   Edward   White 

The   Church  and  the  Trade-Union 

By   George    Hodges 

The  Mother  in  the  Tenement  Home 

By   Elizabeth   McCracken 

The  Best  Recent  Novels 
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A 

HISTORY 

of  the 

AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

by 

WooDROw  Wilson 

{PkJ>.,  LUtJ>.,  LLJ}„  PrttUtMi  <^  Prineetm.  UnivtrsUy) 

A  new,  epoch-making  work — ^thc  only  complete  narrative 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE    18,    J904 


On     Monday 

Tb«  Celormdo  Labor  StruKfl* !  _^-m:-»   t..«.a 
The  Supreme  Court  Dectoioo    moming,  Junfi 

6,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado  rendered  its  decision 
in  the  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  Charles  H.  Moyer,  President 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Moyer  had 
been  arrested  by  military  authority;  that, 
on  April  25,  the  Supreme  Court  had 
denied  the  motion  of  Moyer's  counsel 
for  release  on  bail,  and  had  declared 
that  at  a  later  date  it  would  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  question  "  whether  the 
Governor,  under  the  Constitution  and 
under  the  conditions  known  to  exist,  can 
declare  martial  law,  and  as  an  incident 
thereto  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus." The  decision  of  the  Court  refused 
the  application  for  Moyer's  release,  and 
aflSrmed  that  he  "  was  not  illegally 
restrained  of  bis  liberty."  It  leaves 
Moyer  in  military  custody  until  the 
Governor  determines  that,  conditions  of 
insurrection  no  longer  existing,  he  may 
reasonably  and  properly  "be  turned 
over  to  the  usual  civil  authorities  of  the 
county  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinar}' 
course  of  justice."  The  decision  goes 
further  and  upholds  the  position  of 
Governor  Peabody  and  his  general  mili- 
tary policy  in  suppressing  insurrection 
and  disorder,  '^he  gist  of  the  opinion 
is  contained  in  the  following  quota- 
tions : 

By  our  Constitution  the  Governor  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  State,  and  is  empowered  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection.  It 
must,  therefore,  become  his  duty  to  deter- 
mine as  a  fact  when  conditions  exist  in  a 
given  locality  which  demand  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  he  shall  employ  the  militia  to  suppress 
insurrection.  In  suppressing  an  insurrec- 
tion it  has  been  many  times  deterntined  that 
the  military  may  resort  to  extreme  force  as 
against  armed  and  riotous  resistance,  even 
to  the  extent  of  taking  the  life  of  the  rioters. 
...  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  upon  what 


hypothesis  it  can  be  successfully  claimed 
that  the  milder  means  of  seizing  the  persons 
orthose  participating  in  the  insurrection  or 
aiding  and  abetting  it  may  not  be  resorted 
to.  .  .  .  If  the  military,  as  soon  as  a  rioter 
or  insurrectionist  is  arrested,  must  turn  him 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  county, 
the  arrest  might  and  in  many  instances 
would  amount  to  a  mere  farce.  .  .  .  The 
Governor,  in  em{)loying  the  militia  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection,  is  .  .  .  but  acting  in  a 
civil  capacity.  .  .  .  The  petitioner  was  law- 
fully arrested  by  xhe  military  authorities 
while  the  work  of  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion in  San  Miguel  Cfounty  was  in  promai. 
Such  arrest  bemg  lawful,  his  restramt  by  re- 
spqndents  until  it  is  repressed  is  not  illegal. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colorado  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  rendered  a  few  years  since  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Idaho.  The  Colo- 
rado decision  was  sustained  by  Justices 
Gabbert  and  Campbell,  Justice  Steele 
dissenting.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  deemed 
so  important  that,  in  addition  to  the 
special  counsel,  John  M.  Waldron  (em- 
ployed by  the  Governor),  the  Court 
called  in  six  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
State  and  asked  them  to  submit  briefs. 
The  result  was  that  three  sustained  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Waldron,  and  three 
dissented.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
appears  to  give  general  satisfaction,  some 
of  the  ablest  Democratic  lawyers  warmly 
approving  it.  The  Denver  "  Republican  " 
editorially  says:  "  It  is  a  great  and  nota- 
ble victory  for  the  individual  freedom  of 
all  men  and  for  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
decision  ts  a  splendid  vindication  of 
the  wise  and  patriotic  course  pursued 
by  Governor  Peabody."  The  Denver 
"News"  (Democratic)  "with  great  re- 
spect differs  from  the  Supreme  Court," 
and  suggests  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Couit  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
Democratic  Convention  met  the  next 
day  at  Pueblo.  Its  platform,  while 
briefly  condemning  Governor  Peabody'* 
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course  "  in  deporting  citizens  from  their 
homes,"  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Su- 
|W««e  I'ourt  decision. 

The  decision  of  the 
t^  HMt*  •r  u«wiei.nesi  gupfejpeCourt  was 

,*«dcrcd  on  Monday  roorningr  of  last 
x»rf  k.  b^ariy  on  that  same  day  occurred 
M  IndojM'ndence,  in  the  Cnpple  Creek 
di.inct,  an  atrocious  outrage,  which,  to 
the  minds  of  many,  lent  added  justi- 
Hcatlon  to  the  course  which  Governor 
I'ertbwly  has  pursued  and  confirmed 
0,0  reasonableness  of  the  Supreme 
fourfs  decision.  Between  fifty  "jnd 
slKly  miners  on  the  "graveyard  shift 
wire  wniting  for  the  train  at  the  depot 
HucUlrnly  a  terrific  explosion  occurring 
umler  the  platform  of  the  station  tossed 
nearly  half  of  the  waiting  miners  high 
int«>  ihc  air,  mangled  the  bodies  of 
(„n  (if  them  almost  beyond  ident»fi- 
culion,  killing  immediately  eleven,  injur- 
ing two  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
iliod  tt«>on  after  their  arrival  at  the 
lumpiial.  «nd  maiming  five  for  life.  A 
wiio  running  four  hundred  feet  and 
other  remains  of  an  infernal  machine 
were  found.  That  this  was  the  work  of 
inemUors  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
MinurH  U  the  general  belief  in  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district.  The  Sheriff  and 
(  (iroiier  of  Teller  County  and  the  Mayor 
of  Victor  were  at  once  compelled  to 
iisiilgn.  Several  other  officials  have  also 
ittslgned  by  request  A  new  Sheriff  was 
rtpiMjlntcd.  Neariy  two  hundred  men 
Iwlonglng  to  the  Miners'  Federation 
wore  arrested,  not  without  bloodshed. 
On  Wednesday  at  Dunville  a  force  of 
militia  under  General  Bell  fought  with 
miners  charged  with  an  intention  to 
re»cue  the  prisoners  at  Victor.  One 
miner  was  killed  and  fourteen  captured. 
Many  more  men  have  been  deported 
with  instructions  never  to  return  to  Tel- 
ler County.  Incriminating  evidence  is 
claimed  to  have  been  secured  in  a  raid 
upon  the  Miners'  Hall.  In  the  absence 
of  Governor  Peabody  from  the  State, 
martial  law  has  been  declared  for  the  seat 
of  these  disturbances  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  General  Sherman  Bell  is 
again  in  charge  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district     In  the  midst  of  all  this  intense 


excitement  work  at  most  of  the  mines 
is  going  on.  A  cool-headed  mining 
man  who  was  in  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict on  Monday  and  Tuesday — the  day 
on  which  the  tragedy  occurred  and  the 
day  following — reports  that  what  im- 
pressed him  most  was  the  self-restraint 
of  the  citizens.  Though  a  leading  mine- 
owner  was  shot  at  and  the  bullet  killed 
a  non-union  man  sitting  near  him,  and 
though  the  feeling  was  intense  agaitist 
certain  men,  there  was  no  lynching. 
The  dynamite  outrage  promises  to  he 
the  culminating  point  in  this  bitter  civil 
war.  The  Mine  Owners'  Association 
have  declared  that  they  would  rather 
close  every  mine  in  the  district  for  ten 
years  than  allow  a  single  member  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  to  work 
or  Uve  in  the  district,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  during  the  past  week  to 
enforce  this  threat  The  sheriff,  the 
military  authorities,  and  the  mine-owners 
have  apparently  acted  together  in  enforc- 
ing wholesale  deportation  of  union  min- 
ers, who  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
State,  almost  by  carloads,  and  dumped 
on  the  open  prairies  in  Kansas.  The 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  declare 
that  it  devolves  upon  the  President  to 
investigate  the  crimes  which  are  being 
perpetrated  in  Colorado  in  the  name  of 
law  and  order,  promising  to  render  him 
every  possible  assistance.  They  declare 
that  they  claim  the  right  to  live  unmo- 
lested in  their  homes  so  long  as  they  do 
not  break  the  law,  and  one  of  them  puts 
the  case  succinctly  in  a  letter  to  the 
President :  "  If  we  can  be  taken  away 
from  our  homes  and  families  and  busi- 
ness that  we  have  spent  hard-earned 
dollars  to  buy,  without  ,a  moment's  no- 
tice, or  with  three  or  four  days'  notice, 
then  what  guarantee  have  I  that  as  soon 
as  I  make  for  myself  a  home  in  some 
other  place  I  will  not  also  be  forcibly 
taken  away  again  ?"  There  seems  to  be 
slight  possibility  that  the  President  will 
interfere,  for  the  Colorado  situation, 
terrible  as  it  is,  does  not  present  the 
same  ground  for  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government  as  was 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  strikes  in 
the  coal-mining  district.  The  Colorado 
fight  is  a  fight  between  two  groups  of 
people,  and  the  resources  of  the  State 
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in  the  way  of  preserving  order  have  not 
yet  all  been  exhausted.  The  fight  in 
Pennsylvania  concerned  a  large  body  of 
non-combatants,  and  involved  the  com- 
fort, the  health,  and  possibly  the  life  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  over 
a  great  section  of  the  United  States. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found 
an  editorial  on  the  situation  in  Colorado. 


An  official  delegration 
wh.t  th.  Fiupino.  Qj  between  thirty  and 

forty  prominent  Fili- 
pinos is  visiting  this  country  under  ar- 
rangements made  by  Governor  Taft 
before  he  left  the  Archipelago.  The 
delegation  includes  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  junior  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  ranking  Filipinos  in  the  Philippine 
Commission,  a  number  of  Provincial 
Governors,  one  or  two  editors  of  Phil- 
ippine newspapers,  and  several  promi- 
nent merchants,  planters,  and  other  busi- 
ness men.  It  includes  representatives 
from  the  different  Provinces  and  of  the 
different  political  parties.  Some  of  the 
d:i^;ation  speak  English  with  fluency; 
others  speak  it  imperfectly ;  a  few  not 
at  all ;  we  believe  that  they  all  speak 
Spanish.  Last  week  they  were  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  President  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt ;  this  week  they  will  be  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York ;  thence  they  go  to 
Boston  and  other  New  England  cities ; 
then  through  the  middle  Western  States 
to  St  Louis,  where  they  are  to  spend 
several  weeks.  They  will  doubtless  be 
interviewed  more  or  less  by  American 
journals.  The  Filipinos  are  a  charac- 
teristically courteous  people ;  guests  of 
America,  they  are  not  likely  to  criticise 
either  the  manners  or  the  National  policy 
of  their  host  The  American  newspaper 
is  somewhat  apt  in  political  and  semi- 
political  matters  to  modify  its  published 
interviews  according  to  the  preposses- 
sions of  the  journal  or  the  reporter. 
These  considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  readers  of  such  reports  as 
the  press  may  give  of  the  views  of  these 
Filipinos.  Without  assuming  to  define 
with  any  accuracy  these  views,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  difficulty  of  generalization 
in  such  a  case,  we  think,  as  the  result 


of  some  conference  with  members  of 
the  delegation,  that  the  following  gen- 
eral statements  may  be  accepted  by  our 
readers  as  accurate :  While  there  are  dif- 
ferencesof  opinion  in  the  delegation,  prob- 
ably a  majority,  we  think  a  considerable 
majority,  desire,  not  separation  from  the 
United  States,  but  closer  relations  with 
the  UnitedStates;  not  independence,  but 
federation.  The  tendency  is  certainly 
in  that  direction ;  that  is,  some  who 
formerly  desired  independence  now  de- 
sire federation,  none  who  formerly  de- 
sired federation  now  desire  independ- 
ence. A  few  defin  itely  desi  re  Statehood, 
others  are  waiting  before  they  attempt 
to  formulate  the  relationship  of  the 
future ;  but  they  all  desire  to  be  under 
the  American  flag,  and  they  are  all 
desirous  to  bring  to  an  end  as  speedily 
as  possible  the  present  anomalous  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  neither  aliens 
nor  yet  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  their 
desire  for  the  organization  of  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  to  express  the  national 
will,  but  the  recognized  leaders  do  not 
desire  to  see  that  Assembly  convened 
until  general  education  has  been  carried 
far  enough  to  make  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  common,  and  so  furnish 
a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the 
facts  that  no  Filipino  dialect  will  serve 
the  purpose,  that  Spanish  is  essentially 
a  provincial  language,  and  that  English 
is  a  world  language ;  and  they  testify  to 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish by  both  adults  and  children  among 
all  classes  of  Filipinos.  Among  the 
merchants  there  is  an  eager  desire  for 
American  capital  and  the  introduction 
of  American  railroads,  American  machin- 
ery, and  American  methods.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  Chinese 
question.  Some  desire  the  application  of 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  as  a  means 
of  keeping  up  wages  to  a  healthful  stand- 
ard ;  some  believe,  apparently,  in  a 
partial  admission  of  the  Chinese,  owing 
to  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for 
laborers ;  Chinese  traders  are  not  de- 
sired. There  is  a  general  desire  for  the 
freest  practicable  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  Archipelago  and  the 
United  States,  absolute  free  trade  being 
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the  ultimate  ideaL  In  ^general,  it  may 
be  said  that,  whatever  their  inidividual 
ideas  as  to  ultimate  federation  or  sepa- 
latioQ,  these  delegates  all  wish  to  see 
the  islaods  adopt  American  social,  indus- 
trial, and  ethical  ideals,  and  to  remain 
always  under  American  protection. 

As  The  Outlook  goes  to 
"^;.''o'Si»"°   Wess,  the  various   Sute 

leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  are  en  route  to  Chicago,  where  the 
National  Convention  will  be  held  begin- 
ning Tuesday,  June  21.  Since  it  has 
long  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
President  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated, 
and  there  is  not  such  great  interest  over 
the  nomination  of  the  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  as  the  importance  of  the  office 
should  inspire,  and  since  the  general 
lines  of  the  platform  are  pretty  well 
agreed  to  in  advance,  the  proceedings 
bid  fair  to  be  rather  listless,  and  lacking 
the  zest  which  a  struggle  within  the  party 
inspires  at  a  National  Convention.  The 
gathering  at  Chicago  will  have  about  it 
the  atmosphere  of  a  great  Republican 
festival.  This  is  accepted  as  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Republican  party. 
Several  State  Conventions  were  held  by 
the  party  in  1854,  and  General  Fremont 
was  Dominated  for  the  Presidency  two 
years  later  in  1856.  Indeed,  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  party 
has  been  arranged  for  Jackson,  Michigan, 
where  a  State  Convention  was  held  under 
the  trees  on  July  4,  1854,  and  it  will  be 
held  on  the  very  day  when  the  Democrats 
are  assembling  for  their  National  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis.  A  feature  of  the 
Republican  campaign  will  be  the  forma- 
tion of  "  Old  Boy  "  Roosevelt  Clubs, 
the  membership  of  which  will  be  con- 
fined to  Republicans  who  voted  in  1854. 
Senator  Allison,  who  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Republican  Convention  of  I860, 
and  announced  the  nomination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  is  mentioned  for  President 
of  the  organization.  At  this  writing 
the  nomination  of  Vice-President  is  still 
very  uncertain.  The  only  names  prom- 
inently mentioned  are  those  of  Speaker 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  has  many  sup- 
porters, despite  his  daily  threattodecline; 
Senator  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  who  has 
occupied  ao  attitude  of  not  oaring  for  the 


honor,  but  has  really  been  r^arded  as 
a  "  receptive  candidate;"  and  Represent- 
ative Hitt,  of  Illinois,  who  has  frankly- 
said  from  the  first  mention  of  his  naate 
that  he  would  like  the  nominatioo  and 
would  be  giad  to  accept.     Many  think 
Mr.  Cannon  will  be  forced  to  take  the 
nomination,  just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  he  is  wanted  be- 
cause of  his  peculiar  qualities  of  popu- 
larity which  have  made  him  liked  every- 
where, and  especially  in  the  West     The 
Republican  Senators  are  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  almost  to  a  man.     The  Aoti- 
Imperialiats  are  not  the  only  organization 
that  threaten  to  invade  the  rooms  of  tiae 
Committee  on  Resolutions  at  Chicago 
and  demand  recognition  in  the  platforna. 
Bodies  that   favor    reciprocity   treaties 
with  Canada  and  other  countries,  and 
others   that  desire   to   have  the   tariff 
revised  by  the  Republicans,  will  make  a 
demonstration.     Judging  from  the  char 
acter  of  the  tariff  declarations  of  a  aia- 
jority  of  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tions, these  demands  are  not  likely  to 
receive  patient  hearing.    Although  there 
is  a  sentiment  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
for  revision  and  reciprocity,  the  forces 
that  favored  them  were  badly  defeated 
in  the  former  State  and  compromised  in 
the  latter,  and  the  party  leaders  «eein 
determined   to  go  before   the   country 
advocating  the  continuance  of  a  protect- 
ive   tariff   for  protection's  sake.     The 
men  who  want  the  party  to  go  forward 
on  new  lines  will,  of  course,  cause  some 
embarrassment  at  Chicago  by  quoting 
the  last  speech  of   the  late  President 
McKinley  at  Buffalo,  in  which  he  said, 
"  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past." 
The  "  stand-patters,"  as  they  are  called, 
will  answer  that  on  one  hand  by  quoting 
Mr.  McKinley's  qualifying  remark  in  his 
Buffalo  speech  favoring  reciprocity  on 
those  things  which  we  did  not  produce 
and  others  which  needed  no  further  pro- 
tection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  say- 
ing that  the  Democrats  have  practically 
shifted  their  position  to  favoring  semi- 
protection,  thus  approving  a  high  tariff. 
A  catch  phrase  declaring  that  the  party 
is  not  wedded  to  any  particular  schedules 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, but  no  proQtisc  to  revise  schedules 
is  expected. 
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The  belief  of  Judge  Par- 
"c^n^'SSX"'*"  ker's  managers  that  the 

New  York  jurist  will  ob- 
tain the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  at  St.  Louis  has  not  been 
shaken  by  recent  events,  but  there  are 
signs  that  the  movement  to  keep  the 
question  of  candidates  open  until  the 
delegates  assemble,  which  was  foreshad- 
owed in  The  Outlook  long  ago,  has  be- 
come very  substantial  and  is  working 
well.  Two  important  Southern  States, 
in  which  contests  were  made  for  instruc; 
tions  for  Parker,  sent  uninstructed  dele- 
gations. In  Kentucky  Governor  Beck- 
ham easily  won  over  the  combined  forces 
of  Gorman  and  Hearst,  but  he  did  not 
insist  on  instructions,  although  he  is 
recognized  as  the  Parker  manager.  In 
Virginia  resolutions  first  for  instruc- 
tions and  then  for  simple  indorsement 
were  voted  down.  Colorado  and  Utah 
both  defeated  instructions  for  Hearst ; 
and  in  the  former  State  the  entire  dele- 
gation is  claimed  for  Parker,  and  in  the 
latter  Parker  is  conceded  four  of  the  six 
delegates.  The  important  States  yet  to 
hold  conventions  are  Texas,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, and  Missouri.  There  will  be  a 
contest  over  instructions  for  Parker  in 
Texas,  while  Missouri  will  probably  in- 
struct its  delegates  to  vote  for  Senator 
Cockrell  on  the  first  ballot,  and  in  Illi- 
nois there  will  be  a  struggle  between  the 
Hearst  forces  and  the  State  leaders,  who 
have  selected  Kepresentative  James  R. 
Williams  as  a  figurehead  to  keep  their 
lines  together.  The  impressive  fact 
which  appeals  to  the  lay  reader  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  for  instructions 
is  that  the  conservative  Democrats  are 
largely  in  control,  and  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Convention  will  be 
composed  of  men  who  are  not  bound  to 
any  candidate  and  are  free  to  go  to 
some  one  who  has  not  yet  been  promi- 
nently mentioned,  if  the  qualities  of  such 
a  one  should  appeal  to  them.  It  is  true 
that  Democratic  delegates  are  not  usu- 
ally instructed,  and  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  instructions  in  the  South.  But 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  Democ- 
racy this  year  is  not  going  to  permit 
itself  to  be  raided,  but  is  going  to 
select,  in  the  most  cold-blooded  and 
matter-of-foct  way,  the  very  best  mate- 


rial that  can  be  found.  Thus  far  the 
leaders  who  have  refrained  from  com- 
mitting themselves  to  Judge  Parker's 
candidacy  have  not  united  on  any  candi- 
date to  beat  him  with,  and  there  is 
indeed  no  evidence  furnished  by  recent 
conventions  of  an  organized  movement 
for  any  "  dark  horse."  This  is  r^arded 
by  experienced  politicians  as  rather  in- 
dicating that  Parker  has  the  best  of  it 
Judge  Gray,  who  hns  been  put  forward 
by  his  own  State  of  DeUware  as,a  can- 
didate, has  discouraged  the  effort  to 
make  him  take  the  field.  While  he 
would  prefer  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland  the 
candidate  of  his  party,  he  looks  on  that 
as  impossible,  and  is  inclined  to  favor 
Parker.  Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland, 
is  understood  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  to  have  the  delegates  go  to 
St.  Louis  uninstructed,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably contest  with  David  B.  Hill,  the 
chief  Parker  strategist,  for  the  honor  of 
organizing  the  Convention.  A  contest 
between  Gorman  and  Hill  for  suprem- 
acy might  easily  involve  Parker's  chances 
and  defeat  him.  The  nominee  of 
the  Convention  must  have  667  votes, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
delegates.  Parker  will  not  have  more 
than  250,  and  that  is  a  liberal  estimate ; 
and  Hearst  will  not  have  more  than  1 50, 
also  a  liberal  estimate.  Thus  there  will 
be  600  delegates  uninstructed.  There 
will  be  an  effort,  in  all  probability,  to 
nominate  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  has  re- 
peatedly said  he  would  not  accept.  Men 
are  not  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
against  their  will.  Mr.  Tilden  stepped 
aside  in  1880,  and  Mr.  Blaine  in  1888. 
Mr.  Tilden's  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  and  Mr. 
Blaine's  friends  insisted  on  presenting 
his  name  and  he  stood  seventh  in  the 
balloting. 

ft 

The  appointment  and 
PhU*n^.°r*c!'Kn<»   probable    election     of 

Attorney-General  Knox 
as  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Senator  Quay,  is  a  distinct 
step  in  advance.  The  personnel  of  the 
representatives  from  the  Keystone  State 
has  not  been  of  the  highest  order.  It 
may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the 
pcv/  Senator  will    raise   the  standard 
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from  that  of  astute  manipulation  of  men 
in  masses  to  that  statesmanship.  Some 
Democratic  newspapers  have  declared 
that  by  assenting  to  Mr.  Knox's  removal 
from  the  Cabinet  to  the  Senate,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  given  effective  ammu- 
nition to  his  opponents  in  the  coming 
campaign.  They  claim  that  this  is  so 
because  of  the  assertion  that  represent- 
atives of  the  trusts  forced  the  political 
leaders  of  Pennsylvania  to  accept  Knox, 
and  thSit  they  did  so  in  order  to  remove 
from  the  Attorney-General's  office  a  suc- 
cessful prosecutor  of  the  trusts.  While 
doubtless  some  use  will  be  made  of  tliis 
by  campaign  orators  who  believe  their 
hearers  will  not  investigate  below  the 
surface,  these  newspapers  are  really 
reckoning  without  their  host.  The  host 
is  President  Roosevelt  himself.  The 
anti-trust  activity  of  his  administration 
is  his  activity.  A  Philadelphia  paper 
reports,  probably  accurately,  that,  when 
questioned  about  this  phase  of  the  situ- 
ation, Mr.  Knox  replied:  "President 
Roosevelt's  anti-trust  policies  are  his 
own,  and  my  leaving  his  Cabinet  can 
have  no  conceivable  effect  upon  them." 
Even  viewing  the  situation  in  the  most 
unfavorable  light,  it  remains  true  that, 
the  Nation's  possible  loss  is  Pennsyl- 
vania's positive  gain.  But  that  the 
Nation  will  not  actually  gain  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Men  have  frequently 
been  found  who  have  filled  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  with  the  ability  that  is  befit- 
ting the  highest  position  that  a  lawyer 
as  an  advocate  can  attain.  Brilliant  as 
Mr.  Knox's  record  has  been,  there  is 
no  reason  why  President  Roosevelt  can- 
not secure  an  Attorney-General  who  will 
be  fully  as  successful  as  Mr.  Knox  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  curbing  the 
trusts.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Knox  was  appointed  by  President 
McKinley,  and  that  President  Roosevelt 
did  not  choose  him  because  of  his  ability 
to  enforce  the  Sherman  Act  If  the 
President  considers  that  ability  the  chief 
desideratum  in  the  new  appointee,  he 
can  be  trusted  to  choose  one  who  will 
have  it  in  abundance  and  who  will  be  in 
entire  sympathy  with  that  phase  of  the 
Administration's  work.  But  the  law  as 
to  unlawful  combinations  is  in  the  long 


run,  from  one  generation  to  another,  as 
important   as  the  enforcement  of    tbe 
existing  acts  of  Congress,  and  Seuatar 
Knox,  with  hi"-  training  at  the  bar  as  an 
advocate    of  corporations  and   in    the 
Cabinet  as  a  judicial  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment acting  in  restraint  of  corpora- 
tions with  monopolistic  tendencies,  may 
be  more  efficient  in  changing  existing 
law  where  it  may  be  shown  that  it  ought 
to  be    changed   than  Attorney- Geti^ra/ 
Knox  could  ever  have  been.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  anti-trust  policies  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  will  be  one  whit  less 
strenuous  or  successful,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  entire  country  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  that  one  of  the  greatest 
States  of  the  Union  will  at  last  be  fittingly 
represented  in  the  most  influential  law- 
making branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

"  Thoughtful  men,"  says 
J^liTtlon^Lrw  Justice  Brewer,  "more 

and  more  see  that  the 
wise  thing  is  to  cast  on  each  community 
full  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
its  local  affairs,"  and  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  has  striking  exemplification 
in  the  experience  of  Vermont  in  the  first 
year  of  her  new  local  option  law,  which, 
more  fully  .than  in  any  other  State, 
adopts  the  Home  Rule  idea  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  liquor  traffic.  Her  new  law 
has,  according  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
records,  banished  that  traffic  from  69 
of  the  144  towns  in  which  it  existed  in 
the  last  year  of  prohibition.  It  has 
reduced  the  number  of  liquor-sellers  in 
the  State  from  578  to  306,  and  from  96 
to  25  the  number  of  prosecutions  for 
violation  of  the  law  docketed  in  nine  of 
the  fourteen  counties.  The  number  of 
sellers  not  paying  the  State  license  ap- 
pears by  the  record  of  Federal  special 
tax3s  paid  to  be  only  73,  and  of  these 
all  but  about  a  dozen  are  in  no-license 
towns.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
even  this  figure  considerably  exceeds 
the  number  of  men  actually  selling  in  de- 
fiance of  State  law ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  of  the  old-time  offend- 
ers against  the  prohibitory  law  at  first  in- 
tended to  continue  operations  under  the 
new  one,  but  quickly  concluded  that  the 
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risk  was  too  great  The  statistics  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  certainly  indicate 
this,  and  that  the  second  year  will  record 
a  close  approach  to  complete  extirpation 
of  illegal  traffic  This  extirpation  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  license 
towns  with  very  few  exceptions — not 
over  four,  so  far  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
shows.  Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  for  instance,  now  has  but  nine 
sellers,  where  under  prohibition  she  had 
nineteen ;  Burlington  now  has  nineteen, 
besides  druggists,  to  sixty  under  prohibi- 
tion ;  Bennington  eight  now  to  thirty-five 
under  prohibition ;  and  so  on  among  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  Among  the  small 
to  wns  Island  Pond,  Brandon ,  Manchester, 
Poultney,  and  Putney,  as  samples,  now 
contain  ten  liquor-sellers,  where  under 
prohibition  the  number  was  twenty-eight 
Circular  inquiries  of  local  authorities 
regarding  the  working  of  the  new  law 
bring  unfavorable  replies  from  only  five 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  license 
towns.  All  the  rest  in  varying  degree 
report  great  improvement  in  conditions, 
especially  as  regards  sales  on  Sundays, 
to  minors,  and  to  confirmed  drunkards, 
which  were  almost  without  restraint 
under  prohibition. 


Perhaps  the  largest  mora\ 
ta'l^fop'ti^S  gai"  is  the  elimination  of 

what  District  Attorney 
Jerome  calls  "the  administrative  lie" 
that  appeared  in  the  "town  agency" 
traffic  provided  by  the  old  law,  and  a 
sort  of  prototype  of  the  South  Carolina 
dispensary,  except  that  sales  were  profes- 
sedly limited  in  the  Vermont  agencies  to 
"medicinal,  mechanical,  and  chemical" 
uses.  The  new  law  replaces  the  agen- 
cies with  medicinal  druggist  licenses, 
ingeniously  guarded,  somewhat  after  the 
Kansas  method,  but  far  more  effectually, 
so  as  to  confine  the  traffic  strictly 
within  medicinal  limits.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  advent  of  license  at 
first  brought  an  apparent  increase  of 
drunkenness.  As  measured  by  arrests 
it  was  over  double  the  recent  average 
in  the  first  three  months  after  the  new 
law  got  fully  into  operation.  This  was 
perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  to  some 
extent  by  more  efficient  police  action 


and  by  open  appearance  of  what  ha- 
before  been  hidden.  However  that  may 
be,  each  three  months'  period  since  has 
shown  steady  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  substantially  25  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  one,  so  that  for  the  quarter 
ending  February  28,  of  which  the  returns 
are  now  all  in,  the  total  of  arrests  was 
667,  as  against  1,152  for  the  quarter 
ending  August  31.  In  this  last  three 
months'  period  seven  of  the  fourteen 
counties  show  a  lower  figure  of  arrests 
reached  than  the  average  under  prohibi- 
tion. Aside  from  the  guard  against  its 
being  made  a  farce  through  the  drug- 
store traffic — ^the  chief  weakness  of  the 
Massachusetts  system — ^the  one  reason 
that  contains  all  the  others,  for  the  grati- 
fying success  of  the  Vermont  law,  is  the 
completeness  with  which  it  lodges  power 
and  responsibility  with  the  community, 
which  alone  can  best  and  most  fully 
know  the  conditions  it  has  to  deal  with. 
The  community  interest  is  stimulated  for 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  sending  rev- 
enue and  penalties  direct  to  the  local 
treasury,  and  right  before  the  eyes  of 
the  community  is  marked  out  the  duty 
to  be  done,  with  a  requirement  that  every 
police  officer,  sheriff,  and  constable  shall 
once  in  three  months  report#inder  oath 
before  the  License  Board  whether  they 
have  "  received  any  information  or  ob- 
served any  indications"  of  illegal  selling. 
Each  is  also  subject  to  a  $200  fine  for 
failure  to  report  forthwith  information 
or  complaint  from  any  citizen.  The 
License  Board  in  turn,  which  has  to 
make  full  annual  report  of  its  doings,  is 
also  subject  to  heavy  fine  for  any  neglect 
of  its  duty.  Under  such  provisions  the 
community  in  which  a  lawless  traffic  can 
long  flourish  is  a  rare  one,  and  the  men 
who  will  risk  the  heavy  penalty  for  illegal 
selling — $300  minimum,  besides  possible 
imprisonment,  against  a  $5  minimum 
under  prohibition — ^growingly  scarce. 
Prohibition  is  always  substantially  a 
failure  on  the  simple  principle  stated  by 
Edmund  Burke,  that  a  law  which  attempts 
to  do  more  than  it  .ought  to  do  alwajrs 
ends  by  doing  less  than  it  ought  Lim- 
ited license  under  the  local  option  check 
nearly  always  brings  improvement,  be- 
cause it  stops  with  prohibiting  what 
good  men  all  agree  ought  to  be  prohib- 
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ited ;  and  the  Vermoqt  residt  seems  to 
show  that  a  law  that  deals  with  the 
utmost  severity  with  traffic  outside  the 
license  lines  is  capable  of  enforcement 
because  the  moral  sentiment  and  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  community  can 
alike  be  rallied  to  its  support. 


»    .  Again  the  maladmmis- 

The  Atrocities         ^_*^.  t     a  •       •     ^l 

in  the  Congo  Stat*  tration  of  affairs  in  the 
Congo  State  has  been 
discussed  in  the  British  Parliament  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  commented  last  week  on 
the  report  (A.  the  British  Consul  in  the 
Congo  State,  Roger  Casement,  who,  it 
happens,  is  also  acting  as  United  States 
Consul.  In  this  report  Consul  Case- 
ment gives  an  account  of  his  meeting 
with  refugee  tribes,  who  told  him  in 
simple,  pathetic  language  the  story  of 
their  wanderings  to  find  rubber  for  the 
white  men.  "  We  begged  the  white 
man  to  leave  us  alone,"  they  said,  "  say- 
ing we  could  get  no  more  rubber,  but 
the  white  men  and  their  soldiers  said. 
Got  You  are  only  beasts  yourselves, 
you  are  nyama  (meat)."  The  evidence 
from  this  official  consular  report,  from 
the  letters^f  missionaries,  and  from 
even  the  courts  in  the  Congo,  justify 
the  statement  made  by  Earl  Percy,  the 
British  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who,  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech 
during  the  same  discussion  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  took  part,  said  that  the 
officials  in  the  Congo  State  were  charge- 
able with  "  insensate,  inhuman  cruelty," 
and  that  the  fair  fame  of  Western  civil- 
ization was  in  question.  The  report  of 
Consul  Casement  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  United  States,  which  has 
assured  the  British  Government  that  it 
would  give  it  careful  consideration. 
The  difficulty  with  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  is  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  signatory  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  and  is  therefore  not  empow- 
ered under  that  treaty  to  take  action 
in  the  matter;  but. the  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  the  first  nation 
to  recognize  the  government  formed 
by  the  International  Association  of 
the  Congo  puts  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility on  this  country  somewhat  more 
definitely  than  do  even  the  obligations 


of  humanity.  The  stories  that  continue 
to  come  from  the  Congo  give  a  picture 
of  a  state  of  affairs  in  certain  portrans 
of  that  State  which  is  so  revolting  as  to 
be  unprintable.  The  mutilation  not 
only  of  dead  bodies  but  of  living  men 
and  women,  the  slow  starvation  of  pris- 
oners, both. men  and  women,  the  gross 
and  incredible  methods  of  enforcing  a 
tax  which  eats  up  half  of  the  pitifully 
small  yearly  income  of  the  natives,  the 
continued,  implacable,  pitiless  terroriz- 
ing of  peaceable  if  indolent  inhabitants, 
under  the  responsibility  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  held  by  treaty  to  abstain 
from  every  form  of  oppression,  consti- 
tute a  defiance  of  the  public  opinion 
of  Christendom  which  ought  no  longer 
to  be  tolerated.  The  Congo  Reform 
Association  has  done  much  to  enlighten 
the  British  public  on  the  subject.  Great 
Britain,  which  is  freer  to  act  in  this  mat- 
ter than  any  other  country,  is  likely  to 
act  with  certainty  if  it  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  moral  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  only  really  important 
^*"  ^M  °  *''*  change  in  the  situation  in 

Manchuria  last  week  was 
an  advance  of  the  columns  of  General 
Kuroki's  forces  from  his  main  position 
at  Fengwangcheng  to  seize  and  occupy 
in  force  two  towns.  One  of  these, 
Siuyen,  is  on  the  road  from  Fengwang- 
cheng to  Haicheng,  and  the  advance 
appears  to  threaten  that  place.  Hai- 
cheng is  a  strategic  point  of  very  great 
importance,  for  from  it  the  railroad 
runs  in  one  direction  to  Liaoyang  and 
Mukden,  and  in  the  other  toward  Port 
Arthur,  while  it  commands  highroads  to 
Niuchuang  and  other  places.  The  other 
town  seized  by  the  Japanese,  Saimatse, 
is  on  a  road  leading  from  Fengwang- 
cheng toward  Laioyang — not  the  main 
road,  but  one  to  the  east ;  an  advance  up 
this  road  toward  Mukden  might  avoid 
the  difficult  passes  at  Mutienling,  which 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Russians 
have  very  strongly  fortified.  At  Port 
Arthur  the  preparations  for  the  final 
sieg^  and  assault  are  being  made,  and  a 
division  of  Japanese  forces  has  been 
drawn  across  the  northern  end  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  Port  Arthur  stands, 
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sparently  to  intercept  any  possible 
nnforcements  to  the  Russians.  Some 
:coants  state  that  there  has  been  fight- 
ig  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Port 
rthur,  that  the  Japanese  are  vigorously 
ushing  forward  trenches  and  mines, 
(id  that  heavy  siege  guns  are  being 
rought  up  as  fast  as  possible. 


There  seems  to  be  a  rea- 
fd'thir^Mdlu  sonable  hope  among  those 

acquainted  with  the  facts 
»  Morccco  that  the  release  of  Mr.  Per- 
icaris  and  Mr.  Varley  from  captivity  is 
t  hand.  The  reply  to  the  demands  of 
Laisuli  has  been  sent  to  him  by  the 
ultan,  and  it  is  said  to  be  conciliatory 
1  the  extreme — the  idea  being,  appar- 
ntly,  to  grant,  or  promise  to  grant,  all 
iiat  the  bandit  chief  asks  until  the 
afety  of  the  two  men  kidnapped  is 
ssured.  Letters  have  been  received 
rom  Mr.  Perdicaris  which  throw  a  sin- 
ular  light  on  the  capture.  He  says: 
We  have  jearned  that  Raisuli's  chief 
bject  is  t9.  :^cure  the  release  of  mem- 
>ers  of  his  ourn  Kabyle,  unjustly  or  at 
:ast  treacherously  entrapped  and  im- 
trisoned  by  the  Bashaw  of  Tangier,  a 
ormer  friend  and  foster  brother  of  Rai- 
uli,  who  had  trusted  this  man  and  had 
>een  betrayed.  Whatever  ill  he  may 
lave  done,  the  fact  remains  that  he  was 
)etrayed.  The  ransom  demanded  is 
lot  so  much  the  price  of  our  release  as 
he  demand  for  the  recouping  of  the 
osses  inflicted  by  order  of  the  said 
3ashaw,  from  whom  Raisuli  claims  pay- 
nent"  Still  another  singular  side-light 
>n  this  kidnapping  affair  is  Mr.  Perdi- 
:aris's  remark  that  Raisuli  himself  is 
'  the  most  interesting  apd  kindly  hearted 
lative  gentleman  that  it  has  been  my 
jood  fortune  to  have  known."  It  is 
;vident  that,  apart  from  the  official  action 
)f  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  personal  ne- 
i;otiations  are  going  on  with  the  bandits 
—if  such  they  may  be  called — from  two 
}r  three  different  directions,  and  the 
sutlook,  as  we  write,  is  for  a  not  remote 
md  satisfactory  outcome  of  this  affair. 
Anything  like  military  action,  either  by 
the  Powers  whose  citizens  have  been 
kidnapped,  by  France,  or  by  the  Sultan 
himself,  seems  at  present  to  be  impos- 


sible without  endangering  the  lives  of 
the  victims  of  this  outrage. 


CoUeg*  Newa 


The  Commencement  season 


opened  last  week,  and  is 
marked  by  the  graduation  of  very  large 
classes  and  by  reports  of  progress  in 
many  institutions.  On  Wedne^ay  Co- 
lumbia University  conferred  nearly  a 
thousand  degrees  in  course,  and  bestowed 
academic  honors  on  Mr.  Root,  Judge 
Coxe,  and  Bishop  Greer,  among  others ; 
and  President  Butler  announced  the  gift 
of  $250,000  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  the  School  of  Mines. 
He  also  intimated  that  definite  announce- 
ments would  be  made  next  autumn  in 
regard  to  the  shortening  of  the  college 
course.  The  discovery  that  the  rocky 
formation  of  the  heights  on  which  the 
University  campus  stands  contains  a 
percentage  of  copper  has  led  to  the 
determination  to  open  a  mine  under  the 
campus  in  which  each  student  will  have 
his  turn  at  tunnel-driving  and  shaft-sink- 
ing. It  is  proposed  to  sink  a  shaft  from 
the  sub-basement  of  the  new  School  of 
Mines  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or  more  feet, 
and  run  tunnels  in  various  directions 
from  it,  equipping  the  mines  with  the 
best  modern  machinery  of  every  kind 
and  introducing  all  the  modern  devices. 

At  Union  College  the   Honorary 

Chancellor's  address  was  delivered  by 
Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  upon  whom 

was  conferred  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  South,  is  to 
receive  an  important  enlargement  by  a 
further  gift  from  the  Duke  family,  who 
have  already  so  heavily  endowed  the 
College.  The  gift  is  to  take  the  form 
of  a  Woman's  College  to  be  directed  in 
connection  with  Trinity  and  to  be  under 
its  supervision.—— One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting questions  now  in  discussion  in 
the  academic  field  is  the  possibility  of 
securing  some  form  of  co-operation  or 
organic  unity  between  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  At  the  Alumni  dinner  of 
the  Institute  held  in  Boston  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  neariy  a  thousand  grad- 
uates were  present,  and  the  discussioQ 
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turned  largely  o^  the  possibility  of  secur; 
ing  imalgamation  ip  some  loriri. 
The  Commencement  exercises  at  Vassar 
were  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the 
rain,  but  without  and  within  the  College 
showed  the  most  substantial  evidences 
of  the  great  advance  which  it  has  been 
making  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
Dr.  Taylor  announced  that  the  total 
subscriptions  to  the  endowment  fund 
amounted  to  $171,834,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
having  offered  to  double  all  contributions 

to  the  fund   up  to   $200,000. The 

Schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  have  just 
awarded  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
amount  in  scholarships  and  prizes  ever 
available  for  this  purpose  in  the  history 
of  art,  $18,450,  of  which  $17,500  comes 
from  the  Cresson  Prize  Memorial  Fund. 
Upon  this  foundation  there  are  now 
abroad  five  students  who  receive  $1,000 
each,  three  of  whom  are  represented  in 
the  Paris  Salon  this  year.  Five  more 
students  are  now  sent  abroad  with  $1,000 
a  year  each  for  two  years.  A  former 
student  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  appearance  in  the  Salon  has  been 
awarded  a  year's  scholarship  of  $500; 
and  four  students  have  been  sent  abroad 
with  what  are  called  Summer  Scholar- 
ships, covering  a  period  from  June  to 

September,  each  receiving  $500. A 

new  Hall  of  Science  was  dedicated,  with 
an  address  by  President  Remsen,  at 
WofFord  College,  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  influential  of  the  smaller  Southern 
colleges,  over  which  Dr.  Carlyle  presided 
for  so  many  years,  bringing  to  his  work 
the  qualities  of  the  old  type  of  college 
president  represented  in  the  North  by 
Mark  Hopkins  and  Francis  Wayland. 


One  of  the  signifi- 
o-i«:.l^''"rwl.^;.in   cameventsofthis 

year's  Commence- 
ment season  was  the  jubilee  celebration, 
last  week,  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the 
formal  inauguration  of  Professor  Charles 
R.  Van  Hise,  the  distinguished  geologist, 
as  President  of  the  University.  The 
Commencement  of  1904  marks  the  fifti- 
etb  anniversary  of  the  graduation  9f  Yh^ 


first. Unive^ity  class,  from  a  feeble, 
sparsely  attended  frontier  col£^e,  with 
a  faculty  consisting  of  three  instructors, 
the  institution  has  grown,  nourished  by 
the  bounty  of  a  growing  State,  into  a 
strong  and  wisely  administered  Univer- 
sity, with  a  student  body  numberiDj; 
over  3,100  and  a  faculty  of  250,  with 
great  technical  schools  which  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Wisconsin  boy  or 
girl  to  come  East  to  obtain  an  education, 
and  with  libraries  and  other  facilities 
for  research  which  are  attracting  grad- 
uate students  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  Following  the  example  of 
Michigan,  her  neighbor  on  the  east, 
Wisconsin  has  built  up  a  system  of 
public  instruction  in  which  Huxley's 
"  educational  ladder  "  is  the  embodied 
tdeaL  From  kindergarten  to  profes- 
sional school,  the  State  provides  the 
schooling  of  all  her  children.  The  high 
schools  in  the  various  cities  of  the  State 
are  fitting  schools  for  the  University. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  a  closer  approach 
to  the  educational  democracy  that  Jef- 
ferson preached.  President  Van  Hise 
is  himself  a  product  of  this  system. 
The  first  graduate  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  University,  he 
is  also  the  first  native  of  Wisconsin  to 
be  thus  honored.  With  the .  exception 
of  President  Bryan,  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, there  has  been,  we  believe,  no 
previous  instance  of  any  of  the  Middle 
Western  States  conferring  upon  a  "  na- 
tive son  "  the  headship  of  her  highest 
educational  institution.  The  celebration 
of  this  jubilee  reminds  us  that  these 
vigorous  State-  Universities,  banning 
with  Michigan,  and  projecting  them- 
selves westward  across  the  continent, 
have  reared  up  bodies  of  alumni  who 
may  be  expected  in  the  future  to  take 
an  increasingly  active  part  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  Alma  Mater.  So  far  as  the 
corps  of  instruction  are  concerned,  de- 
pendence on  the  Eastern  colleges  and 
universities  is  growing  noticeably  less 
from  year  to  year. 


A  NoUbl*  litbntr 


The  recent  dedication  of 


the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  building  at  Brown  University 
wa#  w  9iq3iiem<f  ev?nt  ^f  tb?  firs^  iiQ* 
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portance.  The  btiildii^g:  is  descried  as 
a'very  beautiful  and  complete  structure, 
and  the  exercises  were  on  a  level  in 
interest  with  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  principal  address,  on  "  The 
Historical  Library  in  the  University," 
being  given  by  Professor  Frederick  J. 
Turner,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  younger  group 
of  historical  students  in  this  country. 
The  keys  of  the  new  building  were  pre- 
sented by  the  four-year-old  son  of  the 
donor  of  the  library,  who  died  before 
bis  gift  had  taken  form.  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Wesleyan, 
Oberlin,  Wdlesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Clark  Universities  were  represented,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  librarians 
and  historical  students  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  building,  which  is  of  the 
Grecian  order  with  a  base  of  granite 
and  a  superstructure  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone, is  classic  in  form  and  of  imposing 
simplicity.  It  represents  the  gift  of 
$150,000  left  by  the  late  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown, 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building, 
with  an  additional  endowment  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  impor- 
tant part  of  the  gift,  however,  is  the  col- 
lection of  books,  which  is  valued  in  money 
at  more  than  a  million  dollars,  but  which 
is  invaluable  because  many  of  the  books 
which  it  contains  could  not  be  replaced. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  collec- 
tions of  books  in  America,  and  the  finest 
collection  of  Americana  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  a  popular  library  in  any  sense 
of  the  word ;  it  is  a  repository  of  invalu- 
able material  for  scholars ;  a  collection 
of  books  to  which  every  historian  of 
America  must  turn  when  he  touches  the 
history  of  the  country  prior  to  the  year 
1801.  Its  collection  of  the  early  colo- 
nial writers,  Winslow,  Williams,  Hooker, 
Norton,  Cotton,  Eliot,  the  Mathers  and 
their  contemporaries,  is  unsurpassed, 
while  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern 
colonies  are  represented  by  many  of  the 
rarer  and  practically  all  the  better-known 
records  in  which  their  early  history  was 
contemporaneously  published.  It  is  a 
great  repository  of  material  relating  to 
early  Spanish  America;  and  not  even 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  can  the  early  his- 
tory of  Mexico  be  studied  as  in  the  John 


Carter  Brpwn  Library.  It  is  strong  also 
in  American' linguistics,  in  American 
ethnology,  and  in  the  literature  of  the 
Revolutionary  period;  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  most  complete  workshop  in  the 
world  for  the  historian  of  America. 


During  the  three 

A  Theologlc.IJ^nference    jayg  occupied  by 

the  recent  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Yale  Divin- 
ity School,  an  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
addresses,  followed  by  discussion,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Incarnation ;  first,  as 
a  revelation  of  God;  secondly,  as  the 
revelation  of  what  man  may  be ;  thirdly, 
in  its  saving  efficiency.  In  the  first  two 
addresses,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Beard,  of  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  and  the  Rtv.  W.  W. 
Ranney,  of  Hartford,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  early  creeds  had  not  said  the 
final  word.  They  had  been  at  fault  in 
conceiving  of  deity  and  humanity  as 
natures  of  diCEerent  kinds.  The  identity 
of  the  two  must  be  insisted  on.  The 
Incarnation  was  not  a  solitary  event, 
but  a  process  culminating  in  a  great 
event,  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  was 
without  sin,  ideally  human.  Incarnation 
meant,  first  of  all,  the  indwelling  of  God 
in  his  world,  especially  manifesting  him- 
self in  his  highest  creature,  man,  and 
most  fully  in  Jesus,  the  perfect  man. 
Of  his  divinity  there  could  be  no  doubt 
But  divinity  in  Jesus  di£Eers  from  divin- 
ity in  the  best  of  other  men  in  d^ree, 
not  in  kind.  Jesus  drew  upon  divine 
resources,  but  only  such  as  are  available 
for  us.  Otherwise  he  could  not  be,  as 
the  New  Testament  represents  him  to 
be,  entirely  imitable  by  us,  as  in  ages 
of  higher  spiritual  development  than  the 
present  he  will  prove  to  be.  I{  is  through 
the  fact  of  his  humanity  that  we  come 
to  the  fact  of  his  divinity.  Because  he 
is  perfectly  human  he  is  also  divine. 
The  following  address  by  Dr.  H.  F. 
Rail,  of  Baltimore,  expressed  partial  dis- 
sent in  indefinite  terms  from  the  fore- 
going positions,  together  with  belief  that 
the  immanence  of  God  was  limited  by 
the  fact  of  sin.  A  devotional  tone  and 
spiritual  elevation  with  a  positive  and 
constructive  purpose  characterized  these 
addresses,  while  the  unsatisfactory  work 
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of  the  creed-makers  was. keenly  criti- 
cised. In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed no  clear  dissent  from  the  pK>sitions 
taken  was  expressed,  but  there  was  an 
apparent  disposition  to  hold  them  for 
further  reflection.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  added  in  the  discussion  was 
that  Jesus'  perfect  ethical  oneness  with 
his  Father  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as 
"  merely  ethical,"  since  the  oneness  of 
any  two  persons  could  not  be  perfectly 
ethical  without  being  also  metaphysical. 
This  conference  was  significant  for  its 
freedom  from  all  obscurantism  on  a  sub- 
ject as  to  which  open  thought  is  greatly 
needed,  and  for  a  clear  laying  down  of 
the  lines  of  thought  which  thorough- 
going theism,  in  the  fullest  light  of 
science  arid  philosophy,  prescribes  for 
the  study  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  It  is 
of  secondary  importance  how  such  views 
may  be  labeled,  for  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  labels  pass  for  arguments 
among  scholars.  The  controversy  con- 
cerning the  human  and  divine  elements 
in  the  person  of  Christ  began  in  the 
sub-apostolic  age  and  has  continued  to 
the  present.  The  discussion  at  Yale 
goes  beyond  any  thus  far  reported,  from 
within  the  lines  of  "  progressive  ortho- 
doxy," toward  an  outline  of  a  higher 
synthesis  of  truths,  in  which  the  parties 
to  this  controversy  are  to  be  reconciled 
in  the  adequate  recognition  of  whatever 
of  real  truth  has  lain  at  bottom  of  their 
contrary  propositions. 


The  report  that 
Competttw.  E»mta.tlon.   j^^j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

abolished  com- 
petitive civil  service  examinations  °  in 
India  has  been  seized  upon  by  some 
opponents  of  the  civil  service  system  in 
this  country  as  practical  evidence  that 
the  system  is  not  workable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Lord  Curzon  has  not  abolished 
competitive  examinations  for  the  civil 
service ;  the  step  which  he  has  taken 
does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  examina- 
tions which  are  held  in  Great  Britain 
and  which  are  open  for  competition  to 
the  young  men  who  are  eager  to  enter 
the  Indian  civil  service.  It  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  reversion  to  the  antiquated 
spoils  system  which  the  English  gave  up 


some  time  ago,  having  discovered,  that 
it  was  unscientific,  unbusinesslike,  and 
inefficient.  Lord  Curzon's  action  re- 
lates only  to  the  subordinate  native 
service  composed  of  Hindus  who  are 
receiving  an  English  education.  This 
education  has  long  been  the  object  of 
serious  criticism,  as  shallow  aud  dis- 
tinctly utilitarian.  It  aims  almost  ex- 
clusively to  prepare  young  men  to  pass 
the  examinations  for  the  civil  service. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  well-organized 
and  rigidly  narrow  system  of  cramming 
for  examination ;  and  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  men  who  are  prepared  in 
this  way,  and  who  succeed  by  reason  of 
this  cramming  in  passing  the  prescribed 
examinations,  have  no  general  fitness 
for  the  delicate  and  sometimes  difficult 
tasks  which  are  confided  to  them.  Lord 
Curzon  has  abolished  these  examina- 
tions and  substituted  the  ordinary  school 
examinations  and  the  record  of  students 
as  regards  character,  industry.and  ability. 
In  other  words,  he  has  changed  one  test 
for  another,  not  adopted  a  system  of 
°  favoritism. 


The    Issue   in   Colorado 

We  publish  in  another  column  an 
account  of  the  tragical  events  which  are 
making  Colorado  just  now  a  seat  of 
what  is  worse  than  war.  For  war  is 
carried  on  by  responsible  States,  under 
recognized  rules  of  warfare ;  but  in  the 
present  insurrection  in  Teller  County, 
Colorado,  neither  is  there  an  organiza- 
tion which  recognizes  itself  as  responsible 
for  the  assault  on  the  community,  nor 
do  the  assassins  recognize  any  laws  such 
as  regulate  all  honorable  warfare.  All 
war  could  be  avoided  if  both  the  con- 
testants were  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  and  by  a  desire 
for  peace.  Most  wars  could  be  avoided 
if  either  of  the  contestants  were  so  ani- 
mated. If  Senator  Hanna  had  controlled 
the  mine-owners  and  Mr.  Mitchell  the 
miners,  these  scenes  of  violence  and 
cruelty  could  not  have  occurred.  If 
either  Mr.  Hanna  ha.d  controlled  the 
mine-owners  or  Mr.  Mitchell  had  con- 
trolled the  miners,  these  scenes  probably 
would  not  have  occurred.    Neither  party 
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can  be  held'  gvittless  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  And  the  terrible  tragedy 
in  which  the  long  conflict  has  culminated 
ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  both 
capitalistic  leaders  and  labor  leaders, 
and  indeed  to  the  whole  country,  of  the 
always  to  be  expected  result  when  those 
who  ought  to  regard  themselves  as  part- 
ners in  a  common  enterprise  regard 
themselves  as  soldiers  in  a  relentless  war. 
The  Outlook  will  make  no  attempt  to 
partition  between  the  miners  and  the 
mine-owners  the  blame  for  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  That  both  are.  to 
blame  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
But  whatever  difficulty  may  attend  the 
answer  to  that  question,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  answering  the  more  imme- 
diately important  question.  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  citizens  of  Colorado  now  ? 
That  duty  is  to  give  instant,  vigorous, 
united,  and  uncriticising  support  to  the 
authorities  of  their  State.  The  flamboy- 
ant proclamation  by  leaders  of  the 
Miners'  Union  which  we  reported  week 
before  last  was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  State.  It  was  so  regarded  by 
certain  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  whole- 
sale murder  perpetrated  at  Independence' 
was  a  natural  result.  The  Miners'  Union 
must  be  held  morally,  if  not  also  legally, 
responsible  for  the  natural  consequences 
which  have  ensued  from  the  inflammatory 
proclamation  of  its  officers.  It  is  said 
that  the  authorities  are  endeavoring  to 
break  up  the  Miners'  Uriion.  They 
ought  to  do  so :  not  because  it  is  a  union, 
but  because  it  is  an  organization  whose 
officers  have  summoned  it  to  make  war 
against  the  State,  and  because  in  its  name 
and  on  its  behalf,  as  a  result  of  that  sum- 
mons, war  has  been  made  against  the 
State  ;  whether  by  officers  and  members 
of  the  union  or  not  is  a  matter  of  only 
secondary  importance.  It  is  said  that 
the  Governor  of  the  State  has  exceeded 
his  legal  powers.  It  may  be,  although 
the  decisions  of  the  the  courts  appear 
to  support  the  legality  of  his  actions. 
But  this  also  is  a  question  of  secondary 
importance.  When  the  fundamental 
right  to  life  and  liberty  is  denied,  when 
the  spirit  of  wholesale  murder  is  abroad 
in  the  land,  when  men  are  massacred 
for  exercising  the  right  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  honest  labor,  and  presses 


are  wrecked  by  a  mob  ior  CQunseling 
readers  in  favor  of  peace  and  oj-der, 
v^hoever  has  the  patver  to  quell  the  mob, 
capture  the  criminals,  and  re-establish 
peace  has  the  duty  of  doing  so,  whether 
the  law  has  conferred  the  power  upon 
him  or  not  If  the  Governor  had  not 
acted,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  a 
volunteer  vigilance  committee  to  act 
The  question  for  the  citizens  of  Colorado 
in  the  present  exigency  is  not  what  legal 
powers  has  the  Governor ;  the  only  ques- 
tion for  them  is  how  they  can  give  him 
power,  legal  cr  illegal,  to  quell  the  mob, 
to  capture  the  criminals,  to  repress  dis- 
order, to  re-establish  peace.  By  the  acts 
o£  violence  perpetrated,  not  merely  io 
the  name  of  the  Miners'  Union,  but  in 
response  to  the  appeal  of  its  authorized 
leaders,  society  in  that  section  of  Colo- 
rado has  been  resolved  into  its  original 
elements,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation 
supplants  all  other  laws. 

We  add  the  expression  of  our  con- 
viction on  two  secondary  yet  important 
questions.  The  military  authorities  have 
been  deporting  the  supposedly  disorderly 
mioers  in  considerable  numbers  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  State.  This  they 
have  no  right  to  do ;  not  only  because 
it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  private 
rights,  but  because  it  is  unjust  to  the 
other  States.  No  State  has  a  right 
to  make  a  neighboring  State  a  Botany 
Bay  for  its  own  criminals.  If  by  the 
laxity  of  their  administration  the  citi- 
zens of  Colorado  have  al|owed  a  crim- 
inal population  to  grow  up  within  their 
borders — and  this  seems  to  be  the 
case — they  have  no  right  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  their  own  neglect  by 
bestowing  upon  their  neighbors  that 
population  when  it  becomes  unbearable. 
It  is  also  officially  reported  that  the 
Portland  mine,  which  was  operated  by 
union  and  non-union  men  on  the  "  open 
shop  "  plan,  has  been  closed  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  on  the  ground  that  "  it 
is  employing  and  harboring  large  num- 
bers of  dangerous,  lawless  men  .  .  .  and 
now  is  a  menace  to  the  good  people  of 
said  county,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  good  order."  We 
do  not  doubt  the  right  of  the  authorities 
to  close  a  mine,  for  such  a  reason, 
temporarily,  much   as  the  mayor  of  a 
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city  has  &  rigfat  to  blo\^  tip  buildings  itr 
case  of  fire,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  conflagration.  But 
such  an  order  is  necessarily  temporary 
in  its'  effect,  and  as  soon  as  peace 
and  good  order  are  restored  must  ne- 
cessarily be  revoked.  And  that  such 
will  be  the  decision  of  the  courts,  if 
they  are  appealed  to,  we  cannot  doubt 
The  right  of  men  to  organize  and  main- 
tain a  labor  union  is  not  at  present  in- 
volved in  Colorado.  It  is  possible  that 
the  mine-owners  may  be  unwise  enough 
to  attempt  to  raise  that  question;  but 
the  only  question  now  involved  is,  Has 
an  organization,  which  is  in  its  form 
and  by  its  constitution  peaceable,  a 
right  to  continue  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  State  after  its  ofiScials  have  sum- 
moned its  members  to  make  war  upon 
the  State,  and  war  has  been  made  ? 
And  to  that  question  there  can  be  but 
one  answer. 

9 

Laurence  Hutton 

The  death  of  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton 
at  his  home  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  was  not  wholly 
unexpected,  but  ho  prolonged  illness 
could  have  prepared  his  friends  to  re- 
ceive the  news  of  his  going  without 
poignant  sorrow;  for  Mr.  Hutton  was 
one  of  those  men  who  have  a  rare  fac- 
ulty of  endearing  themselves  to  their 
associates,  a  genius  for  making  even 
casual  relations  personal  and  affection- 
ate. He  had  many  claims  upon  the 
attention  and  regard  of  the  foremost 
men  of  artistic  temperament  of  his  time ; 
for  he  was  born  to  be  the  companion  of 
men  of  light,  of  generous  ideals,  and  of 
artistic  activity.  He  was  bom  in  a 
home  founded  on  the  highest  personal 
integrity  and  furnished  with  many  gen- 
erous interests  and  associations ;  for  his 
father  was  a  scholarly  Scotchman,  clear- 
minded,  self-contained,  but  of  a  rare 
warmth  of  heart  Laurence  Hutton  be- 
gan to  love  books  as  a  child,  and  in  his 
youth  to  collect  them.  He  had  also, 
from  a  very  early  time,  unusual  oppoitu- 
nities  of  foreign  travel,  and  there  were 
many  parts  of  the  Old  World  which  he 
knew  as  well  as  he  knew  the  city  of 
his  birth.     He  was  early  drawn  to  th.e 


theater,  and  some  of  his  first  work  .with 
the  pen  was  the  writing  of  dramatic 
criticisms.  He  did  not  discover  his  vo- 
cation as  a  writer  until  he  had  had  some 
business  experience;  but  after  he  had 
decided  that  he  was  to  live  by  the  pea 
his  loyalty  to  his  profession  was  intense 
and*  his  industry  unremitting.  The 
number  of  his  published  volumes  is  said 
to  be  nearly  fifty.  He  edited  many 
books  of  dramatic  biography  and  his- 
tory, and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
editors  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  Pos- 
sessed of  independent  means,  he  had  of. 
late  years  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  Hterary  reminiscences,  the  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  "  Literary  Land- 
marks "  bearing  witness  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  localities  and  his  taste  for 
what  may  be  called  the  personal  side  of 
literature.  His  large  collection  of  death- 
masks  has  long  been  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  represented  a  vast  amount  of 
thought  and  travel.  Of  its  kind  it  was 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  coun- 
try, and  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  friend  that 
Laurence  Hutton  was  most  deeply  re- 
garded by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
that  he  will  be  long  remembered.  He 
had  a  genius  for  friendship ;  a  gift  for 
drawing  men  to  him  and  holding  them, 
which  was  as  distinct  and  as  individual 
as  the  gift  of  writing  verses  or  the  paint- 
ing of  pictures.-  He  made  no  special 
advances  to  men,  he  rarely  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  warmest  emotions,  he  never 
seemed  to  set  before  himself  the  making 
of  friendships  as  an  end ;  and  yet,  by 
reason  of  his  sincerity,  his  simplicity, 
his  unfailing  geniality,  his  willingness 
to  help  and  to  be  helped,  the  time, 
thought,  and  care  which  were  always  at 
the  disposal  of  his  friends,  he  came  to 
be  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  friendship 
to  a  great  group  of  men.  His  entire 
relation  to  life  was  intensely  personal. 
His  old-time  home  in  this  city,  under  the 
roof  of  which  probably  more  men  of  artis- 
tic and  literary  distinction  had  been  re- 
ceived than  under  any  other  in  New  York, 
and  later  his  delightful  house  in  Prince- 
ton, were  furnished  with  associations, 
memorials,  and  records  of  every  kind 
registering  the  warm  regard  in  which  he 
was  held.    Presentation  copies  of  books, 
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antogiapi>e<j[  pJjo«»graphs,  personal  l^t 
t«rs,  covered  his  walls,  and  these  had 
been  secured,  not,  as  in  some  cases,  by 
personal  solicitation,  but  had  come  to 
him  in  all  the  varied  relations  of  his 
manifold  friendships.  His  literary  work 
was  full  of  the  same  quality  of  personal 
relationship.  His  biographies,  his  ac- 
count of  his  boyhood,  the  several  vol- 
umes of  his  "  Literary  Landmarks,"  all 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  his  supreme 
interest  in  literature  was  not  from  the 
artistic  but  from  the  personal  stand- 
point/ His  books  were  often  written  in 
the  first  person,  not  because  he  was  an 
egotist,  but  because,  when  he  wrote,  he 
was  always  writing  about  his  friends. 
Among  those  friends  he  counted  nearly 
all  the  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  the 
foremost  actors  and  artists,  and  a  group 
of  less  famous  people  to  whom  he  was 
loyal  in  all  the  interests  of  life.  Such 
men  are  rare  in  any  time,  and  they 
never  go  out  of  life  without  leaving  a 
sense  of  impoverishment  behind  them. 


Infinity,  Immortality, 
and  Love 

And  then,  so  .the  legend  runs,  these 
immortal  lovers  found  not  only  the  secret 
of  joy  but  of  life.  Through  uncounted 
ages  they  had  thought  about  life,  probed 
it,  searched  it,  penetrated  it  by  a  thou- 
sand paths;  now,  at  last,  they  lived. 
The  slumbering  divinity  within  them 
awoke ;  they  were  enveloped  in  a  flood 
of  light ;  all  manner  of  half-understood 
things  became  clear  ;  up  from  the  depths 
of  being  countless  springs  gushed  forth 
and  fertilized  them  ;  and  with  a  passion 
of  energy,  born  of  their  swift  discern- 
ment of  the  unfulfilled  power  hidden  in 
their  souls,  they  poured  out  their  cre- 
ative power  like  a  flood.  Through  all 
the  secret  places  of  their  spirit  swept 
the  imperious  impulse  to  surrender,  to 
give  the  divinest  that  was  in  them. 
Their  happiness  radiated  like  the  benig- 
nant glow  of  a  flame  vast  enough  to  warm 
the  world.  It  searched  and  lighted 
every  hidden  and  secret  place ;  it.  sank 
into  the  earth,  and  sent  a  thrill  through 
the  roots  .of  things  great  and  small  con- 


<;ealed  in,  the  ^rkn^  ;^,it  filled  tt|e  air 
as  with  a  finer  ether,  and  the  oreath  of 
it  became  a  caress  that  drew  every  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  thing  out  of  its  hiding; 
and  through  the  stars  it  shone  with  a 
soft  and  kindling  radiance  as  if  the 
beauty  of  the  invisible  heavens  had 
passed  into  the  arching  sky. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  silent  filtra- 
tion of  the  divine  nature  that  set  all  the 
pulses  of  life  and  joy  beating  in  the 
new  earth;  it  was  also  the  shaping 
thought  seeking  in  every  man  the 
sources  of  life  that  it  might  fill  them, 
and  the  passionate  love  eager  to  share 
with  all  the  fulfillment  and  function  of 
the  divine  nature  come  at  last  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  itself  and  to  the  possession  of 
its  own. 

The  lovers  went  about  the  earth,  and 
as  they  passed  the  world  grew  beautiful 
about  them,  and  that  which  lay  in  their 
hearts  formed  a  language  for  itself  in 
the  color  of  flowers  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  in  voices  soft  with  all  gentleness 
and  rich  with  all  the  deeper  meanings  of 
things,  in  fields  which  overflowed  with 
fertility  and  flung  waves  of  grain  to  the 
very  edges  of  the  woods  and  far  up  the 
mountain  sides,  in  forests  which  spread 
their  vast  foliage  like  a  protecting  shield 
over  brooks  vocal  with  the  peace  of 
undiscovered  springs  and  pure  with  thie 
innocence  of  virgin  depths  of  shade. 

As  they  passed,  the  lovers  looked  at 
men  and  found  them  burdened  with 
care  and  bent  under  toil  and  encom- 
passed with  strange  fears;  and  they 
gave  them  strength  for  labor,  and  secur- 
ity from  anxiety,  and  peace  amid  thdr 
struggles;  and  men  became  as  happy 
children  whom  the  gods  shielded  from 
all  harm  and  protected  from  all  danger ; 
but  as  yet  they  knew  not  they  were 
men,  with  the  joys  and  the  anguish  and 
the  bliss  of  love. 

And  when  the  lovers  saw  how  fair 
the  world  was,  and  how  abundant  were 
its  harvests,  and  how  sweet  was  the  lot 
of  man  without  thought  of  the  morrow 
or  the  poignant  bliss  of  the  stirring  of 
the  soul  within  them,  they  were  content 
and  rested  from  their  labors;  and  the 
blossoming  world  was  a  bower  of  delight 
to  them.  And  the  years  passed  like  a 
shadow  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
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hstory;  for  they  were  chil-     action  lifts  it  on  stronger  wings  for  a 
.  ,„-  Hav  and'  knew  not  the  vast- 

„rmvs?ery  that  enfolded  them 
ness  and  mysici^       ^ ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 


men  had  no  ' 


.         fth«  day  and  knew  not  the  vast- 

*^°°^^  mystery  that  enfolded  them. 

love  grew  deeper  and  more 


And  sUll  i«v^  ^;  i^^oVtals,  and  they 


tender  between 


and  their  happi 


farther  flight  Alone  in  a  perishing 
earth  it  abides,  untouched  by  time  and 
change  and  decay;  alone  in  a  life  of 
limitation  it  knows  that  it  is  free  to 
compass  all  things,  to  survive  all  muta- 


ICUU«^   — LmwH    for   it*    and    tneir   nappi-       \,utuyaas>  an   unui^a,  iw  smivivc    <ui    UIUM- 

^^  "°h^^tirred  the  earth  with  flood-     tion,  and  to  escape  death  by  the  power 


ness,  **''*=*'/i5^ured"light  through  the     of  its  immortality. 

'"^.a^rof  heaven,  had  no  echo  in 

*"•*      u  of  men.     Then  the   longing 

jSsSeS.bec"meapainU>thelo..-'« 

IndtC  knew  that  something  was 

.*"°  *". IVh  miffht  be  given  ;  that 


"S.  rec'me' a  pain  U,  the  lovers 

*>^^^  *,'VhedTvfnei^wfrwi.hinremained 

^K  te  P^  foS  i.>  order  that  men 

^'•\l  ..nderstand  and  in  understanding 

"«"      S   with   themselves;    for   a 

»>««""  f, Hence  lay  between  the  immor- 
xone  of  silence  loj-   ^.,j,^„  ^^^^  ^hpu 

tals 


The  New  Criticism  and 
the  New  Theology 


and  thehappy  children  whom  they 

"•—  J  recenieaiionai  on  ine  posiiion  oi  ine  nigner 

had  created.  mnmine  they  touched  Criticism.    Having  been  so  good  as  to  make 

So  on  a  ^%d'^l'"S  a  new  power  of .  -  !«- what  *e  W  aWm  is,  I  am 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

1  am  a  conservative  in  theology,  but  I  trust 
that  I  am  open-minded  and  fair.  1  have 
read  The  Outlook  for  several  years  because 
it  has  seemed  to  me  to  take  a  course  which 
has  been  straightforward  and  courteous.  For 
that  reason  I  read  with  keen  interest  the 
recent  editorial  on  the  position  of  the  Higher 


,.  f  "irits  of  men  with  a  new  power 
the  SP»"'*  i-n  and  love  entered  into 
rh'irtsoAll  that  bore  the  human 
•  ^  and  suddenly  the  universe  swept 
•"l«^iew  and  men  knew  that  they  were 
TcSen  of  the  gods ;  for  with  n  the" 
r.^l\  mind,  as  in  a  richly  carven  lamp, 
tTethToTthe  divine  shone  forth  and 
men  looked  into  one  another's  faces 
S  understood  whence  they  had  come 
«nd  whither  they  were  going,  and  the 
a*e  and  wonder  of  it  fell  on  their  souls. 
The  lovers  knew  also  that  love  alone 
had  been  lacking,  and  that  with  the  gift 
of  love  there  had  come  to  men  the  knowl- 
edue  of  infinity  and  immortality;  so  that 
they  had  power  at  last  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  the  immortal  lovers  who 
had  builded  the  earth  and  made  it  a 
garden  of  delight  to  the  eye.  For  there 
te  no  word  for  infinity  and  immortality 
in  any  language,  divine  or  human,  but 
the  word  love ;  for  nothing  save  love  has 
compass  enough  to  hold  and  to  express 
the  life  of  the  gods.  For  its  fulfillment  - 
love  needs  the  limitless  range  of  eternity 
and  the  boundless  vastness  of  infinity. 
Amid  the  things  that  perish  it  knows 
itself  imperishable,  and  in  a  world  of 
limitation  it  knows  that  it  is  illimitable. 
As  it  pours  itself  out  in  utter  surrender  it 
fills  the  springs  that  it  may  have  more 
to  bestow ;  as  it  passes  over  the  bounds 
which  confine  and  baffle  it,  the  ardor  for 
a  vaster  range  of  life  and  speech  and 


all  the  more  interested  to  know  what,  in  the 
view  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  adherents, 
are  its  results  in  certain  domains  of  doctrine. 
I  should  deem  it  a  great  favor  to  have  the 
following  questions  answered.  I  assure  you 
that  they  are  asked  in  the  best  of  faith. 

Does  the  Higher  Criticism  dispense  with 
the  new  birth,  on  the  ground  that  all  men 
are  bom  children  of  God„with  privileges  and 
powers  that  are  non-forfei table  ? 

Does  the  Higher  Criticism  dispense  with 
the  mediation  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  sin, 
and  substitute,  for  our  salvation,  the  culture 
and  development  of  what  man  already  has  ? 

Has  the  Higher  Criticism  any  place  for 
Jesus  except  as  a  teacher  and  an  example 
and  inspirer  of  right  living  ? 

Does  the  Higher  Criticism  substitute 
development  or  evolution  for  revelation,  and 
teach  that  God  has  made  no  revelation  to 
man  in  any  supernatural  way,  but  that  m.-in 
by  aspiration  and  experience  has  himself 
found  God?  Does  it  teach,  in  short,  that 
God  did  not  reveal  himself  to  man,  but  that 
man  found  his  way  to  God  ? 

From  the  editorial  in  The  Outlook  it  would 
seem  that  the  Higher  Criticism  has  expunged 
all  miracles  from  the  Old  Testament— in 
fact,  has  eliminated  everything  supernatural. 
By  the  same  canon,  is  there  any  necessity  to 
regard  any  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  literal  occurrences  ?  Are  they  not 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  figurative  expres- 
sions, symbolical  of  spiritual  truths? 

According  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  is  Jesus 
to  be  considered  any  other  or  more  than  a 
mere  man,  differentiated  from  other  men, 
even  the  greatest  of  other  men,  by  exception- 
ally great  characteristics,  just  as  the  highest 
peak  in  a  mountain  range  stands  higher 
than  other  peaks  which  themselves  tower 
above  the  average  range  ? 

Regardless  of  where  or  how  they  enter 
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into  this  question,  do  not  the  H  igher  Criticism 
and  Unitarianism  come  out  of  It  hand  in 
hand  ?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  does  it  not  explain  the  present 
movement  to  unite  the  Congregational  and 
the  Unitarian  churches,  and  will  not  that 
union  be  almost  entirely  upon  the  Unitarian 
system  ? 

Your  editorial  speaks  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism as  having  eliminated  the  unbelievable 
portions  of  the  Bible.  Up  to  the  time  the 
Higher  Criticism  eliminated  or  explained 
away  these  unbelievable  portions,  which 
persons  and  nations    showed    the   greater 

fain  in  progress  and  character — those  who 
elieved  the  Bible  or  those  who  rejected  it? 
Granted  that  the  Higher  Criticism  has 
proved  the  Bible  to  be  a  compilation  of  false- 
hood, fiction,  poetic  imagery,  legend,  tradi- 
tion, and  some  trustworthy  historical  facts, 
have  we  any  good  reason  for  believing  any 
longer  that  the  Bible  contains  anv  super- 
natural, authoritative  "  Thus  saith  Jenovan"? 

C.  T.  J. 

The  so-called  Higher  Criticism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  topics  as  inspira- 
tion, regeneration,  and  atonement ;  only 
indirectly  does  it  bear  upon  the  question 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is 
related  to  the  question  of  miracles,  but 
is  not  determinative  of  them,  and  it  con- 
firms the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Higher  Criticism  has  to  do  with 
the  structure,  date,  and  authorship  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  Is  the  Book  of 
Ruth  history,  or  fiction,  or  historical  fic- 
tion ?  Who  wrote  it  ?  When  was  it 
written  ?  It  is  evident  that,  when  these 
questions  are  answered  the  question 
still  remains  to  be  answered,  Is  it  in- 
spired, and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  sense  ?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the 
answer  to  the  other  questions.  Fiction 
may  be  inspired,  as  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  History  may  be  unin- 
spired, as  Cssar's  Commentaries.  Most 
Biblical  scholars  regard  the  four  Gospels 
as  inspired ;  few  or  none  regard  the 
Gospels  of  the  Infancy  as  inspired.  The 
reason  of  this  judgment  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  date  or  authorship  of  the 
books,  but  in  the  character  of  the  books 
themselves. 

As  the  reality,  nature,  and  degree 
of  inspiration  do  not  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  critics  concerning  the  struc- 
ture, date,  and  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  so  neither  do  the  doctrines 
of  regeneration  and  atonement.     Does 


human  nature  need  a  radical  change  in 
order  to  be  conformed  to  the  divine 
ideal,  or  even  to  the  highest  human 
ideals,  or  does  it  merely  need  a  little 
trimming  and  varnishing  and  polishing  ? 
Is  suffering  redemption  ?  Does  it,  if 
properly  apprehended,  help  to  cure,  to 
medicate,  to  develop,  to  re-create  men  ? 
Does  it  belong  to  the  highest  as  well  as 
to  the  lowest  ?  and  as  suffering  and  sac- 
rifice for  others,  is  it  truly  and  literally 
a  divine  experience  which  roan  shares 
with  God  just  in  the  measor:  in  which 
the  bearer  partakes  of  the  divine  nature  ? 
Or  is  suffering,  as  Christian  Science  tells 
us,  a  niere  figment  of  our  own  imagin- 
ing, which  by  our  own  creative  intellect 
we  are  to  abolish  from  the  world  ?  or  is 
it  an  accident,  a  mischance,  an  evil  inter- 
position, which  has  no  place  in  a  benfi- 
cently  ordered  world  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  does  not  depend  upon 
the  question  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Religious  truth  was  not' 
created  by  Moses  and  Paul.  It  was 
discovered  and  is  interpreted  by  them. 
They  have  revealed,  unveiled,  disclosed 
it  to  us.  The  truths  that  suflering  is 
redemptive,  and  that  human  nature 
needs  essential,  radical,  deep-seated 
changes  in  order  to  become  pure  and 
true  and  noble  and  heroic  and  loving, 
and  that  these  changes  are  being  wrought 
in  human  nature  by  an  influence  that  is 
so  far  infinite  that  it  transcends  all  our 
measuring,  though  it  does  not  defy  our 
recognition,  no  more  depends  upon  the 
question  when  and  by  whom  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written  than  the 
truth  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun  depends  upon  the  question  when 
and  where  Copernicus  was  bom. 

The  Higher  Criticism  has  a  more 
direct  reference  to  miracles,  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Person 
and  character,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
determinative  of  these  questions. 

The  question  of  miracles  is  partly  one 
of  definition,  partly  one  of  evidence. 
When  a  miracle  is  defined,  as  it  some- 
times is  in  popular  discussion,  as  "a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  it  seems 
impossible  to  one  who  believes  that  God. 
is  in  all  nature,  and  that  all  nature  is 
the  expression  of  his  will ;  for  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  believe  that  God  violates^ 
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his  own  nature  in  order  to  make  evident 
his  presence  and  his  power.  But  if 
we  accept  the  Century  Dictionary's 
definition  of  miracle  as  "an  effect  in 
nature  not  attributable  to  any  of  the 
recognized  operations  of  nature,  nor  to 
the  act  of  man,  but  indicative  of  a  super- 
human power,  and  serving  as  a  witness 
thereof,"  the  question  whether  such 
events  have  taken  place  is  simply  a 
question  of  evidence.  When,  fifty  years 
ago.  Dr.  John  Kitto,  whose  orthodoxy 
was  unquestioned,  said,  writing  of  the 
feeding  of  Elijah  by  the  ravens,  that  the 
opinion  that  he  was  fed  by  Arabs  "  is 
probably  the  one  that  persons  free  from 
any  previous  bias  would  spontaneously  ' 
select  as  the  most  probable,"  he  did  not 
eliminate  the  supernatural  from  the 
Bible.  As  little  do  Professors  Bartlett 
and  Peters  eliminate  the  supernatural 
from  the  Bible  because  their  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  leads  them  to  take 
this  narrative  out  of  Hebrew  History  and 
insert  it  among  Hebrew  Tales — in  short, 
to  regard  it  as  a  legend  incorporated  in 
history,  as  in  that  age  legends  were 
incorporated  without  attempt  at  discrim- 
ination. Uur  correspondent  has  mis- 
understood The  Outlook  in  thinking  it 
intended  to  imply  that  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism has  expunged  all  miracles  from  the 
Old  Testament  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  it  tends  to  confirm  the  substantial 
historical  truthfulness  of  the  narrative 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Israelites.  And,  by  showing,  as  it  has 
now  in  oar  judgment  conclusively  shown, 
that  all  Four  Gospels  were  accepted  by 
the  Christian  Church  as  the  historical 
basis  of  their  faith  at  or  near  the  ban- 
ning of  the  second  century,  that  is,  within 
seventy  years  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  was  probably  written  by  the 
year  51  or  52  a.d.,  that  is,  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Christ's 
death,  it  has  done  much  to  confirm  faith 
in  his  resurrection,  as  much  indeed  as 
well  could  be  done  by  a  science  purely 
devoted  to  literary,  historical,  and  criti- 
cal problems. 

As  to  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ, 
the  faith  of  his  disciples  in  him  does  not 
rest  upon  questions  of  date,  authorship, 
and  Uterary  structure.    The  study  of 


these  questions  has,  indeed,  demolished 
Strauss's  popularization  of  Baur's  theory 
that  they  were  theological  treatises  writ- 
ten for  a  purpose,  and  established  beyond 
all  reasonable  question  that  they  are 
edited  memorabilia  from  wholly  artless 
narratives,  possibly  written,  probably  at 
first  oral,  and  possessing  in  themselves 
the  evidence  of  unquestioned  sincerity 
and  simplicity.  It  has  proved,  too,  that 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  right  in  sayings 
that  the  Evangelists  have  not  idealized 
their  Master,  since  it  is  evident  that  all 
their  ideals  were  derived  from  him — they 
have  rather  dimmed  than  glorified  the 
original  by  their  portraitures.  Faith  in 
his  essential  divinity  rests  upon  his 
character  and  work,  first  as  it  is  por- 
trayed in  these  Gospel  narratives,  and 
second  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  history 
of  his  influence  and  its  effect  in  the 
development  and  redemption  of  human 
society,  by  all  that  has  been  done  in  his 
name  and  by  his  power  since  his  death 
and  resurrection. 

If  we  have  not  answered  all  our  cor- 
respondent's questions,  we  trust  he  will 
attribute  the  failure,  not  to  intentional 
reserve  on  our  part,  but  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  compact  a  whole  system 
of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Philosophical 
Theology  into  an  editorial.  Perhaps  his 
otherwise  unanswered  questions  may  be 
sufiSciently  answered  by  the  expression 
of  our  conviction  that  the  net  result  of 
the  modem  view  of  the  Bible  will  be  an 
increased  value,  through  a  more  rational 
estimate  put  upon  the  Bible,  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  great  vital  articles  of  Chris- 
tian faith  as  they  have  been  held  by  the 
Christian  Churches  in  all  ages,  including 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  hope  of  the  world,  individual 
and  social,  in  him  as  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  an  elimination  of  accretions  of 
human  tradition  and  human  philosophy 
which  have  always  obscured  and  some- 
times perverted  the.  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  a  greater  reverence  for  Jesus 
Christ  and  a  more  loyal  and  simple  fol- 
lowing of  him,  and,  above  all,  a  more 
vital  sense  of  the  Living  God,  as  One 
who  is  as  truly  in  the  events  of  life  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men  to-day  as  he  has 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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JAPAN  AT  WAR' 

BY    GEORGE    KENNAN 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  East 


TO  one  who  has  traveled  through 
Russia  in  time  of  peace,  and 
through  Japan  in  time  of  war, 
nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  two  countries  in 
what  may  be  called  external  evidences 
of  military  activity  and  power.  When  I 
visited  St.  Petersburg  for  the  last  time, 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  indications  of 
potential,  if  not  of  actual,  war  were  to 
be  seen  at  almost  every  step.  Armed 
sentries  stood  beside  black-barred  sen- 
try-boxes in  front  of  all  the  palaces,  hos- 
pitals, and  government'  buildings ;  large 
bodies  of  troops,  fully  equipped  for  field 
service,  marched  at  frequent  intervals 
across  the  bridges  that  spanned  the 
Neva,  or  through  the  broad  avenues 
that  radiated  from  the  Admiralty; 
mounted  orderlies,  carrying  messages  or 
reports,  were  constantly  riding  to  and 
fro  between  the  War  Office  and  the 
other  executive  departments ;  showily 
dressed  gendarmes  watched  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  all  railway  trains  and 
steamers  ;  army  officers  in  brilliant  and 
endlessly  varied  uniforms  crowded  the 
station  platforms  and  restaurants ;  and, 
at  certain  times  of  day,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  a  casual  observer  on  the 
Nevski  Prospect  as  if  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  must  be  in 
the  service  of  the  Government,  and  as  if 
three-fourths  of  that  number  were  offi- 
cers of  the  army  or  navy.  .  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  short,  looked  like  the  capital  of 
a  nation  which,  if  not  actually  engaged 
in  hostilities,  was  always  ready  to  fight 
and  abundantly  able  to  wage  war  with 
ability  and  vigor. 

When  I  arrived  in  Yokohama,  on  the 
Empress  of  India,  three  weeks  ago,  I 
naturally  looked  for  some  such  sugges- 
tbns  or  indications  of  war  as  a  newcomer 
mjght  see,  for  example,  in  Cronstadt  or 
^■VISIMi  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


Odessa;  but  I  looked  in  vain.  Our 
steamer  passed  the  forts  off  the  entrance 
to  Tokyo  Bay  without  formalities  or 
detention;  the  only  officers  who  came 
on  board  were  the  quarantine  doctors; 
there  were  no  gendarmes  or  secret  po- 
lice to  meet  us  and  watch  us  suspiciously 
when  we  landed  at  the  custom-house 
pier;  our  baggage  was  passed  without 
declaration  or  search  ;  we  walked  along 
the  Bund  to  the  Grand  Hotel  without 
meeting  a  single  army  or  navy  officer; 
and,  subsequently,  we  rode  for  miles 
through  the  city  without  seeing  a  single 
sentry-box,  a  soldier,  or  a  sign  of  mili- 
tary activity.  Such  an  experience  as 
this  would  not  have  been  possible  in  any 
Russian  city  or  town  between  St  Peters- 
burg and  Irkutsk ;  and  least  of  all  would 
it  have  been  possible  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal seaports  of  the  empire,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  only  eighteen  miles  from  the 
capital. 

When  I  came  to  Tokyo,  five  days 
ago,  I  again  expected  to  see  •  in  the 
streets,  or  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
executive  departments,  some  evidences 
of  military  activity — something  to  show 
that  Japan  was  engaged  in  war;  but 
Tokyo  proved  to  be  as  quiet  and  pesice- 
ful  as  Ybkohama.  In  the  course  of  a 
twenty-mile  jinrikisha  ride  through  the 
city,  I  saw  a  solitary  sentty,  standing  at 
the  gateway  to  one  of  the  imperial 
palaces;  two  mounted  orderlies,  riding 
toward  the  Ministry  of  War ;  and  three 
small  detachments  of  troops — six  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  men,  perhaps,  in 
all — who  were  marching  in  the  direction 
of  a  railway  station.  With  these  excep- 
tions there  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
suggest  war,  or  even  preparation  for 
war;  aind  yet  Japan  already  had  two 
large  armies  in  the  field  and  was  mobil- 
izing a  third ;  immense  quantities  of 
provisions  and  ammunition  were  being 
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sent  to  the  front ;  coal,  to  the  amount  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons,  was  being 
shipped  from  Nagasaki  to  the  Japanese 
war-ships  in  Pechili  Strait;  and  whole 
fleets  of  transports  were  engaged  in  the 
work  of  carrying  troops  to  the  Liaotung 
peninsula ;  while  Tokyo — the  administra- 
tive center  of  all  this  military  activity — 
was  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  the  city  of 
Wasiiington  in  the  month  of  August. 
In  Russia  there  was  the  show  of  mili- 
tary power  with  comparatively  little  effi- 
ciency; in  Tokyo  there  were  intelligent 
organization,  perfect  system,  and  real 
power,  without  the  least  display. 

In  all  branches  of  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary service  the  chief  aim  of  officers  and 
men  seems  to  be  to  combine  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  with  the  utmost  econ- 
omy of  effort.  "  Some  months  ago," 
said  a  retired  officer  of  the  British  navy 
to  me,  "  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Japanese  put  a  big  ship  into  dry-dock. 
We  think,  at  home,  that  we  can  do  that 
sort  of  work  as  well  as  anybody,  and 
perhaps  we  can,  but  we  make  a  good 
deal  more  fuss  over  it  than  the  Japanese 
do.  If  we  had  been  docking  that  ship, 
there  would  have  been  more  or  less 
noise,  confusion,  and  running  to  and 
fro ;  the  air  would  have  been  filled  with 
cries  of  •  Heave  away  there  forward  I 
'Slack  off  that  stern  linel'  or  hastily 
shouted  orders  of  one  sort  or  another; 
and  with  these  commands  would  have 
been  intermingled  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
talk  and  profanity ;  but  it  wasn't  so  in 
Japan.  That  big  ship  moved  into  the 
dry-dock  with  perfect  smoothness  and 
precision,  and  took  exactly  the  position 
she  was  intended  to  take,  without  noise 
or  excitement,  and  without  any  apparent 
worry  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  who 
had  the  work  in  charge.  Now  and  then 
an  officer  would  wave  his  hand,  or  make 
some  preconcerted  signal  with  a  boat- 
swain's whistle,  but  I  didn't  hear  a  single 
vocal  order  given,  from  first  to  last.  It 
was  as  pretty  a  job  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
But  the  Japanese  make  jolly  little  row 
about  anything.  During  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  I  saw  them  land  troops  in 
small  boats  on  the  coast  of  Korea,  and 
they  did  it  in  the  same  quiet,  system- 
atic way,  and  in  half  the  time  that  it 
would  have  taken  us.    Before  our  Tom- 


mies would  have  got  outAf  the  boats  the 
Japs  were  all  ashore,  had  lined  up  in 
company  formation,  and  were  marching 
swiftly  back  into  the  interior,  ivithout 
any  talk,  without  any  shouts  of  com- 
mand, and  without  the  least  ooafusion 
or  disorder." 

This  perfection  of  organization  is  tfae 
result,   of    course,   of    intelligent    fore- 
thought, well-ordered  discipline,  and  in- 
cessant practice  on  the  part  of    both 
officers- and  men  ;  and  to  it  is  attributa- 
ble in  large  part  the  success  that   the 
Japanese  have  thus  far  had  both  at  sea 
and  on  land.     The  object  of  Russian 
military  training,  as  the  casual  observer 
sees  it  in  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Omsk, 
or   Irkutsk,   is,  apparently,  to  make    a 
striking  and  brilliant  show  of  military 
power ;  while  the  object  of  the  Japanese 
seems  to  be  to  create  a  fighting  machine 
and    accomplish    results    by  the    most 
direct  and  effective  methods  and  with 
as  little  show  and  parade  as  possible. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  Russia, 
a  whole  army  corps  was  ever  entrained 
or  embarked,  secretly  and  noiselessly,  in 
the  latter  half  of  a  single  night ;  but  in 
Japan  this  has  been   done  again   and 
again.     Less  than  a  month  ago  a  large 
fleet  of  transports  steamed  quietly  into 
a  Japanese  harbor  after  midnight,  took 
on   board   fifteen   or    twenty  thousand 
soldiers  who  had  also  entered  the  city 
after   midnight,    and  got  away  before 
daybreak  with  so  little  commotion  that 
even  the  foreign  newspaper  correspond- 
ents who  were  thef e  knew  nothing  about 
it  until  the  next  day.     The  only  large 
body  of  Japanese  troops  that  I  have  yet 
seen  was  on  board  the  fleet  of  transports 
which  passed  us  in  the  night  near  the 
Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  and  which  must 
have  got  out  of  the  Inland  Sea  before 
daybreak  that  morning.     The  Japanese, 
as  a  rule,  embark  troops  at  nightj  when 
they  are  least  likely  to  be  observed,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  quickly  and  noise- 
lessly on  a  large  scale  they  must  have 
perfect   discipline  and  a  wonderful  or- 
ganization.    In   the   short  time  that  I 
have  spent  in  Japan,  and  with  the  com- 
paratively limited  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation that  I  have  yet  had,  this  con- 
trast between  the  Russian  and  the  Jap- 
anese military  establishments  and  meth- 
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ods  is  the  thing  that  bas  impressed  me 
most  forcibly. 

OrKanization  and  discipline,  however, 
will  not  win  battles  unless  the  men  who 
compose  the  organized  and  disciplined 
armies  are  brave,  steadfast,  and  resource- 
ful ;  and  this  consideration  brings  up 
another  feature  of  the  military  situation 
which    must  impress   deeply  every  ob- 
server in  Japan,  and  that  is  the  courage 
of  her  soldiers  and  the  devoted  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  of  her  people.     It 
has  frequently  been  said  that  Japanese 
courage  is  nothing  more  than  Oriental 
fatalism,  but  the  remark  seems  to  me 
unjust  and  misleading.     The  Japanese 
soldier  does  not  fight  bravely  because 
he  regards  his  fate  as  irrevocably  fixed 
in  such  a  way  that  neither  courage  nor 
cowardice    can    change    it     He    goes 
cheerfully  and  fearlessly  to  death,  when 
necessary,  for  the  simple  reasons  that 
he  loves  and  is  proud  of  his  country, 
that  death  is  a  civic  duty  which  he  owes 
to  "  Dai  Nippon,"  and  that  his  friends 
and  kinsfolk — the  men  and  women  who 
waved  flags  over  his  head  and  shouted 
"  Banzai  1"  when  they  bade  him  good-by 
— are  expecting  him  to  choose  death  in 
preference  to  disgrace  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  and  without  a  single 
r^pret. 

When  Captain  Yashiro,  of  the  Japan- 
ese battle-ship  Asama,  bade  good-by  to 
the  men  who  had  volunteered  to  take 
the  blocking  steamers  to  the  entrance  of 
Port  Arthur,  he  gave  them  to  drink  from 
a  large  silver  loving-cup  filled  with  cold 
water — as  if  he  were  giving  them  the 
wine  of  the  sacrament' — and  said  to 
them,  "  In  sending  you  on  the  duty  of 
blocking  the  harbor  entrance  of  Port 
Arthur — a  duty  which  affords  you  only 
one  chance  out  of  thousands  to  return 
alive— ^I  feel  as  if  I  were  sending  my 
beloved  sons.  But  if  I  had  a  hundred 
sons  I  would  send  them  all  on  such  a  bold 
adventure  as  this;  and  had  I  only  one  son, 
I  should  wbh  to  do  the  same  with  him. 
In  performing  your  duty,  if  you  happen 
to  lose  your  left  hand,  work  with  your 
right ;  if  you  lose  both  hands,  work  with 
both  feet;  if  you  lose  both  feet,  work 

'  When  near  relatives  in  Japan  part,  without  any 
expectation  of  ever  meeting  again,  they  drinlc  by  turns 
from  a  cup  of  cold  water  as  tliey  bid  each  other  a  last 
good-by. 


with  your  head,  and  faithfully  carry  out 
the  orders  of  your  commander.  I  send 
you  to  the  place  of  death,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  ready  to  die ;  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  advise  you  to  despise 
your  life,  nor  to  run  needless  risks  in 
trying  to  make  a  great  name.  What  I 
ask  of  you  all  is  to  do  your  duty  regard- 
less of  your  life.  The  cup  of  water  that 
I  now  offer  you  is  not  meant  to  give  you 
courage — it  would  be  shameful  if  our 
men  needed  Dutch  courage  to  go  to  the 
place  of  death — it  is  only  to  make  you 
representatives  of  the  honor  of  the 
Asama.  Submit  your  life  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  calmly  perform  your 
duty." 

This,  certainly,  is  not  the  language  of 
"  Oriental  fatalism."  It  is  such  a  speech 
as  any  patriotic  American  would  wish 
to  have  one  of  his  own  naval  command- 
ers make  to  a  party  of  volunteers  whom 
he  was  sending  "  to  the  place  of  death  " 
in  defense  of  country  and  flag. 

Shortly  after  the  first  attempt  to  block 
Port  Arthur,  Second-class  Setgeant  Ha- 
yashi,  of  the  battle-ship  Mikasa,  who  had 
taken  part  in  it  and  had  returned  un- 
hurt, sent  a  letter  to  his  family  in  which 
he  said :  "  When  I  wrote  you  the  other 
day  from  the  Tenshin  Maru,  I  told  you 
that  I  expected  to  die  at  4  a.m.  on  the 
24th;  but,  quite  beyond  our  expecta- 
tions, not  one  of  the  seventy-seven  men 
engaged  in  that  undertaking  was  killed 
or  wounded.  .  .  .  The  next  time  volun- 
teers are  wanted,  I  mean  to  try  to  get 
permission  to  go  again.  In  that  case, 
this  may  possibly  be  the  last  letter  that 
I  shall  write  to  you." 

Although  this  brave  seaman  expected 
to  die  a  violent  death  '■  at  4  a.m.  on  the 
24th,"  his  expectation  was  not,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  "fatalistic." 
His  anticipation  of  death  was  based  on 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  des- 
perate risk  he  was  about  to  run,  as  a 
member  of  a  forlorn  hope;  and  when, 
contrary  to  his  expectatipn,  he  came 
back  alive,  he  was  ready  to  volunteer 
again  and  go  "  to  the  place  of  death  "  a 
second  time.  Such  courage  would  seem 
to  be  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  Oriental, 
and  the  men  who  possess  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  our  kindred  in  spirit,  even 
although  they  are  alien  in  blood.    Few 
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tiling  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  literattire  oi 
war  are  simpler,  finer,  or  more  heroic 
than  the  address  of  Captain  Yashiro  to 
the  men  whom  he  was  sending  to  death, 
and  the  letter  in. which  Sergeant  Ha- 
yashi  informed  his  family  that  he  had 
expected  to  die  "  at  4  a.m.  on  the  24th," 
but,  having  returned  unhurt,  he  should 
volunteer  again. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  talented 
and  lovable  Russian  painter  Vassilli 
Verestchagin,  who  went  down  with  the 
battle-ship  Petropavlovsk,  was  exhibiting 
his  collection  of  Russo-Turkish  war  pic- 
tures in  New  York,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
a  sketch  in  color  that  he  had  made  of 
a  certain  hilltop,  overlooking  Plevna, 
where  the  commanding  General  of  a 
Russian  division  and  his  staff  had  their 
field  headquarters!  and  where  they  sat 
in  camp-chairs  and  watched,  day  after 
day,  the  desperate  and  bloody  assaults 
made  by  their  troops  upon  the  Turkish 
intrenchments.  "That  sketch,  in  its 
original  form,"  said  Verestchagin, 
"  showed  the  whole  hilltop  strewn  with 
empty  chanfpagne  and  vodka  bottles; 
but  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  who  saw  it 
after  my  return  to  Russia  made  me 
paint  all  the  bottles  out  They  were 
there,  though,  when  I  made  the  sketch, 
and  I  did  not  exaggerate  their  number 
nor  give  them  undue  prominence." 

The  Russian  Government  now  pro- 
fesses to  be  fighting  the  battle  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  against  Asiatic  barba- 
rism ;  but  the  Russian  general  sitting  in 
a  camp-chair  on  a  Turkish  hilltop  amidst 
a  litter  of  empty  champagne  and  brandy 
bottles  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  Japanese  captain  standing  on  the 
deck  of  his  battle-ship  and  giving  a  cup 
of  cold  water — the  symbol  of  last  part- 
ing— to  the  volunteers  who  were  going 
« to  the  place  of  death." 

The  courage  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion of  the  Japanese  soldier  are  only  a 
reflection  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Japan- 
ese people.  Patriotism,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  religion  of  Japan ;  and  in  no 
other  country — not  even  in  my  own — 
have  I  seen  it  burn  with  a  brighter  flame. 
All  classes  of  the  population  go  to  the 
railway  stations  with  flags,  banners,  and 
transparencies  to  see  off  soldiers  bound 
for  the  front,  and  before  a  train  starts, 


or  when  it  stops^f^  a,BiQment  v^  pataing, 
scores  of  Japanese  women,  whose  ordi- 
narily impassive  faces  are  lighted  up  with 
enthusiasm  and  excitement,  rush  eagerly 
forward  and  hand  to  the  soldiers  through 
the  windows  lunch-baskets,  little  paper 
bags  of  candy,  printed  cards  which  per- 
haps bear  words  of  cheer,  encouragement, 
or  farewell,  and  small  packages  of  deco- 
rated towels,  which  cost  about  two  cents 
apiece,  and  which  are  used  as  head- 
kerchiefs  and  for  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses by  both  sexes.  In  the  country, 
between  railway  stations,  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  stand  in  the 
fields  beside  the  track  for  hours,  in 
pouring  rain,  merely  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  waving  their  hands  to  a  train 
loaded  with  troops  as  it  passes ;  and  on 
the  backs  of  Japanese  women  I  have 
seen  dozens  of  babies  who,  I  am  sure, 
could  hardly  say  "  mamma,"  clenching 
the  sticks  of  little  paper  flags  in  their 
tiny  fists  and  waving  them  toward  the 
soldiers  with  feeble  cries  of  "  Banzai  I" 

"  Two  or  three  days  :ago,"  said  a 
Japanese  school-teacher  to^pn  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  in  Tokyo,  "  I  heard  acci- 
dentally that  some  of  my  pupils  were 
going  without  foo<l. — or  at  least  giving 
up  certain  meals — so  as  to  save  a  little 
money  to  be  contributed  to  the  war  fund. 
Yesterday  I  made  an  investigation,  and 
upon  asking  the  scholars  how  many  of 
them  had  eaten  breakfast  that  morning, 
I  found  that  ninety  out  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  were  regularly  going  without 
that  meal,  and  had  been  doing  so  for 
weeks,  in  order  to  lessen  the  family  ex- 
penses and  save  a  few  sen  to  be  devoted 
to  war  purposes." 

The  earnings  of  the  average  Japanese 
family  are  scanty  at  best,  and  the  pitiful 
sum  saved  by  going  without  a  breakfast 
of  rice  and  fish,  even  when  multiplied 
by  ten  million,  is  not  likely  to  strengthen 
appreciably  the  financial  credit  of  the 
Government ;  but  the  spirit  manifested 
by  such  self-sacrifice  is  an  important 
factor  in  any  great  national  undertaking, 
and  it  will  play  its  part  in  the  present 
war.  The  Japanese — even  to  the  lowest 
and  poorest — know  what  they  are  fight- 
ing for ;  and  they  are  ready  to  bear  any 
burdens  and  submit  to  any  privations 
for  the  sake  of  the  men  north  of  Port 
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Ai-ttn)r  ft)d"b«roAd  t^  VaRi. '  QH  this 
the  Japanese  troops  are  well  aware,  and 
the  private  soldier  who  learns  through  a 
letter  from  his  school-boy  brother  that 
his  family  is  going  without  breakfast  in 
order  to  save  a  little  money  to  help  keep 
him  at  the  front  is  not  likely  to  falter  when 
the  time  comes  for  action,  nor  will  he 
hesitate  even  when  he  is  sent  by  his 
commanding  officer  to  a  "  place  of  death." 

I  -was  much  interested  at  Yokohama 
in  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  Japanese 
common  people  get  their  news  of  the 
war.  Newspapers  are  not  sold  by  boys 
in  the  street,  nor  are  special  despatches 
posted,  as  a  rule,  on  bulletin-boards,  as 
in  America.  Everybody  who  can  afford 
to  take  a  newspaper  at  all  is  a  regular 
subscriber ;  and  when  "  extras "  are 
issued— often  two  or  three  times  a  day 
— they  are  carried  around  by  a  bare- 
legged boy  in  sandals,  who  wears  a  coat 
of  dark-blue  cotton  with  a  big,  red-rayed 
sun  on  the  back  and  inscriptions  in 
white  Japanese  letters  down  the  sides  in 
front,  and  who  carries  on  his  left  hip, 
suspended  frdm  a  belt,  a  little  cluster  of 
bells  which  look  like  old-fashioned  tea- 
bells  and  have  precisely  the  sound  of 
sleigh-bells.  The  jingle  of  these  bells, 
as  the  boy  runs  from  place  to  place  at  a 
dog-trot,  attracts  universal  attention,  and 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  it  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  rush  of  guests  and  employees 
to  the  door.  The  sound  of  small  bells, 
jingling  together  in  measured  cadence, 
has  been  so  long  and  so  closely  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  sleighs  and 
winter  that  I  find  it  hard  to  establish  a 
new  mental  connection  between  it  and 
Japanese  war  news;  and  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days  I  invariably  felt  a 
little  shock  of  surprise  when  a  sleigh 
seemed  to  stopped  at  the  door,  and, 
running  to  the  window,  I  saw  only  a  boy 
with  a  big  red  sun  on  his  back  distrib- 
uting scraps  of  paper  that  looked  like 
small,  cheap  handbills.  In  Tokyo  some 
of  the  newsboys  cry  *'  extras "  in  the 
streets ;  but  in  Yokohama  they  all  ran 
silently  from  place  to  place,  with  only 
the  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  to  announce 
their  coming. 

The  common  people  in  Japanese  cities 
get  their  most  vivid  impressions,  if  not 
their  most  accurate  knowledge,  of  the 


^tmt  fitmrtfae  theap  war  books  andiarge, 
highly  colored  lith(^aphs  which  are  sold 
in  .hundreds  of  places  by  small  dealers 
in  pamphlets,  stationery,  and  photo- 
graphs. Scores  of  pictures  represent- 
ing pyrotechnic  naval  battles  or  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  combats  between 
mounted  Russian  Cossacks  and  Japanese 
infantry  are  hung  up  on  strings  in  front 
of  these  shops,  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  groups  of  Japanese,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Chinese,  may  be  seen  gazing  at 
them  with  absorbed  attention  but  in 
perfect  silence.  Russian  peasants  would 
make  comments  upon  them,  or  talk 
about  them  among  themselves ;  but  the 
Japanese  seldom  do,  although  they  fully 
appreciate  them  and  are  quick  to  see 
the  point  of  a  pictorial  satire  or  joke. 
Nearly  all  of  these  pictures  bear  ex- 
planatory legends  in  English  as  well  as 
Japanese;  but  the  "English  as  it  is 
Japped  '' — to  use  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain — is  very  queer;  as,  for 
example,  "  The  Martial  Field  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Japanese ;"  "  The  Party  of 
Bazoku  breaking. down  the  railway;" 
"  The  Cavalry  of  the  Reconnoissance 
attaking  Russian  Cavalry  and  occupied 
the  city  of  Taeshiu ;"  "  The  severe  war 
•It  the  neighborhood  of  Chong-Ju;"  and 
"  Nursing  of  our  Hygiean  company  on 
the  Field  battle." 

Humorous  and  satirical  pictures  are 
almost  as  common  as  pictures  intended 
to  represent  the  real  events  of  the  war, 
and  some  of  the  former  show  a  keener 
appreciation  of  fun  and  absurdity  than 
the  Japanese  are  generally  given  credit 
for.  The  fun,  of  course,  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  Russians,- whose  weak- 
nesses  and  failures  are  brought  out  pic- 
torially  with  great  cleverness.  One  car- 
foon,  for  example,  represents  three  bears 
dragging  a  Russian  battle-ship  up  the 
steep  slope  of  a  high,  snow-covered  hill, . 
in  order  to  get  it  away  from  the  Japanese 
torpedo-boats.  Another  double  picture 
shows,  above,  a  party  of  Russian  naval 
officers  watching  a  ballet  dancer  in  a 
theater,  and,  below,  the  same  officers 
returning  to  their  ships  and  finding  only 
the  topmasts  of  the  latter  above  water. 
This  is  apropos  of  the  statement  that 
at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  on  Port 
Arthur  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
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Russian  battleships  were  all  attending 
a  theatrical  entertainment  on  shore.  It 
bears  the  legend,  "  Negligence  is  a  great 
enemy."  Then  there  are  pictures  of  the 
Russian  Gulliver  asleep,  with  Lilliputian 
Japanese  soldiers  climbing  over  his  body 
by  means  of  scaling-ladders,  and  plant- 
ing a  flag  on  bis  head ;  pictures  of  Japan 
in  the  guise  of  a  fish,1iolding  chop-sticks 
in  one  fin  and  looking  at  the  head  of  a 
Russian  sailor  which  has  just  been 
brought  in  on  a  plate,  garnished  with 
greens,  for  luncheon ;  pictures  of  fur- 
clad  Russians  building  a  railway  over 
tremendous  ice-hummocks  on  Lake 
Baikal ;  pictures  of  Bre'r  Rabbit  taking 
of!  his  hat  to  a  Russian  bear  sinking  in 
a  torpedoed  battleship;  S(nd  a  picture 
of  General  Kuropatkin  sitting  in  a  rail- 
way car  between  two  outward-facing  loco- 
motives, with  a  submarine  fort  lashed  on 
the  roof  and  a  captive  balloon  attached 
to  one  of  the  platforms.  This  is  entitled 
"  The  Russian  Headquarters,"  and  is 
intended  to  convey  pictorially  the  idea 
that  when  the  commander-in-chief  travels 
he  is  prepared  to  retreat  either  way  on 
land,  to  escape  through  the  air,  or  to 
take  refuge  under  water,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  emergency. 

One  of  the  brightest  of  the  Japanese 
cartoons  is  printed  in  blue,  on  a  cheap 
cotton  towel,  and  represents  Viceroy 
Alexiev  running  for  first  base  on  a  ball- 
field.  The  pitcher — a  Japanese  sailor 
with  arms  akimbo  and  a  grin  on  his 
face — has  just  thrown  the  ball  to  the 
first  baseman,  twenty  feet  ahead  of  the 
Admiral,  and  the  English  legend  is 
"  Out  1 1 1"  It  might  be  supposed  that 
a  baseball  cartoon  would  be  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  Japanese,  but  our  national 
game  has  been  introduced  here  as  well 
as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  there 
are  nines  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  that 
could  keep  down  the  score  of  the  best 
amateur  teams  in  the  United  States, 
even  if  they  could  not  defeat  them. 

When  I  arrived  in  Yokohama,  three 
weeks  ago,  I  fully  expected  to  learn  that 
all  of  the  American  war  correspondents 
had  gone  to  the  front;  but  upon  making 
a  trip  to  Tokyo,  a  few  days  later,  I  found 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  of  "Collier's 
Weekly,"  John  Fox,  Jr.,  of  "  Scribner's," 
Franklin   Clarkin,  of   the    New    York 


"  Evening  Post,"  and  about  thirty-five 
other  European  and  American  new^>apcx 
men,  waiting  impatiently  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  for  permission  to  join  one  or  an- 
other <A  the  Japanese  armies.  At  that 
time  five  or  six  American  correspond- 
ents, including  Frederic  Palmer,  were 
in  northern  Korea,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  watching  the  campaign  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Yalu;  but,  for  some  reason 
as  yet  unknown  here,  all  or  nearly  all 
of  them  returned  yesterday  to  Kobe,  so 
that  the  whole  force  of  American  news- 
paper men  on  the  Japanese  side,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cruising  in  des- 
patch-boats oS  the  coast  of  the  Liaotung 
peninsula,  is  now  in  Japan. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Japanese 
Government  with  reference  to  the  press 
has  been  much  criticised,  and  has  caused, 
naturally,  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction ; 
but  upon  a  fair  survey  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  conditions  of  modem  warfare, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Japanese  general  staff  is  fully 
justified.  In  thift  era  dt  world-wide 
intercommunicatiofi-  by  i^eaifs  of  land 
lines  and  submarine  cables,  an  item  of 
news  with  reference  to  the  movement  of 
an  army  or  a  fleet  which  leaks  out  any- 
where goes  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  This  cannot  be  wholly  prevented 
by  censorship,  because  it  is  easy  to  devise 
a  cipher  that  will  be  innocent  on  its  face, 
but  that  will  convey  forbidden  intelli- 
gence clearly  enough,  and  fully  enough, 
to  ruin  a  whole  campaign.  The  only 
way,  therefore,  to  insure  the  absolute 
secrecy  upon  which  strategic  advantage 
in  war  depends  is  to  keep  newspaper 
correspondents  away  from  the  front. 
Japan  has  had  the  sagacity  and  the 
moral  courage  to  do  this,  and  no  one,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  a  right  to  complain. 
War  is  not  waged  to  make  news ;  it  is 
waged,  in  this  case  at  least,  for  national 
existence,  and  if  it  can  be  carried  on 
more  successfully  without  newspaper 
men  than  with  them,  it  is  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  them  within  such  bounds 
or  subject  them  to  such  restrictions  as 
will  prevent  them,  absolutely,  from  know- 
ing what  movements  will  be  made  or  are 
being  made  in  the  field.  They  cannot 
be  telegraphically  gagged,  but  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  'keep  them  Where '  they  can' 
neither  see  nor  know.  If  correspondents 
were  allowed  to  follow  the  Japanese 
armies  and  fleets  on  horseback  and  in 
despatch-boats  as  they  followed  our  army 
and  fleet  in  the  Cuban  campaign,  Japan 
would  have  to  play  the  game  of  war  with 
her  cards  face  up  on  the  table — and 
games  are  not  won  in  that  way.  Rus- 
sia is  a  powerful  and  dangerous  antag- 
onist ;  and  if  the  Japanese  admirals  and 
generals  are  victorious  fn  the  fight  that 


they  have  undertaken,  their  success  will 
be  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  rapidity  and 
secrecy  of  their  movements. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  day 
of  the  war  correspondent  has  passed. 
Facility  of  telegraphic  coromuriication 
throughout  the  world  has  made  him 
almost  as  dangerous  as  a  spy,  and  the 
example  set  by  Japan  is  likely  to  be 
followed  hereafter  by  every  great  power 
that  finds  itself  engaged  in  war. 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
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IV. — On   How  to   Go  About  It 


ONE  truth  you  must  learn  to  ac- 
cept, believe  as  a  tenet  of  your 
faith,  and  act  upon  always.  It 
is  that  your  entire  welfare  depends  on 
the  condition  of  your  horses.  They 
must,  as  a  consequence,  receive  always 
your  first  consideration.  As  long  as 
they  have  rest  and  food,  you  are  sure  of 
getting  along ;  as  soon  as  they  fail,  you 
are  reduced  to  difficulties.  -So  absolute 
is  this  truth  that  it  has  passed  into  an 
idiom. .  When  a  Westerner  wants  to  tell 
you  that  he  lacks  a  thing,  he  informs 
you  he  is  "  afoot "  for  it.  "  Give  me  a 
fill  for  my  pipe,"  he  begs ;  "  I'm  plumb 
afoot  for  tobacco." 

Consequently,  you  think  last  of  your 
own  comfort.  In  casting  about  for  a 
place  to  spend  the  night,  you  look  out 
for  good  feed.  That  assured,  all  else  is 
of  slight  importance ;  you  make  the  best 
of  whatever  camping  facilities  may  hap- 
pen to  be  attached.  If  necessary,  you 
will  sleep  on  granite  or  in  a  marsh,  walk 
a  mile  for  firewood  or  water,  if  only  your 
animals  are  well  provided  for.  And  on 
the  trail  you  often  will  work  twice  as 
hard  as  they,  merely  to  save  them  a 
little.  In  whatever  I  may  tell  you  re- 
garding practical  expedients,  keep  this 
always  in  mind. 

'Copyright,  1904,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


As  to  the  little  details  of  your  daily 
routine  in  the  mountains,- many  are  worth 
setting  down,  however  trivial  they  may 
seem.  They  mark  the  difference  between 
the  greenhorn  and  the  old-timer;  but, 
more  important,  they  mark  also  the  dif- 
ference between  the  right  and  the  wrongi 
the  efficient  and  the  inefficient,  ways  of 
doing  things. 

In  the  morning  the  cook  for  the  day 
is  the  first  man  afoot,  usually  about  half- 
past  four.  He  blows  on  his  fingers, 
casts  malevolent  glances  at  the  sleepers, 
finally  builds  his  fire  and  starts  his  meal. 
Then  he  takes  fiendish  delight  in  kick- 
ing out  the  others.  They  do  not  run, 
with  glad  shouts,  to  plunge  into  the 
nearest  pool,  as  most  camping  fiction 
would  have  us  believe.  Not  they.  The 
glad  shout  and  nearest  pool  can  wait 
until  noon,  when  the  sun  is  warm.  They, 
too,  blow  on  their  fingers,  and  curse  the 
cook  for  getting  them  up  so  early.  All 
eat  breakfast  and  feel  better. 

Now  the  cook  smokes  in  lordly  ease. 
One  of  the  othet  men  washes  the  dishes, 
while  his  companion  goes  forth  to  drive 
in  the  horses.  Washing  dishes  is  bad 
enough,  but  fumbling  with  frozen  fingers 
at  stubborn  hobble-buckles  is  worse. 
At  camp  the  horses  are  caught,  and  each 
is  tied  near  his  own  saddle  and  pack. 
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The  saddle-horses  are  attended  td' 
first.  Thus  they  are  available  for  busi- 
ness in  case  some  of  the  others  should 
make  trouble.  You  will  see  that  your 
saddle-blankets  are  perfectly  smooth, 
and  so  laid  that  the  edges  are  to  the 
front,  where  they  are  least  likely  to  roll 
under  or  wrinkle.  After  the  saddle  is 
in  place,  lift  it  slighdy,  and  loosen  the 
blanket  along  the  backbone  so  it  will 
not  draw  down  tight  under  the  weight 
of  the  rider.  Next  hang  your  rifle-scat>- 
bard  under  your  left  leg.  It  should  be 
slanted  along  the  horse's  side  at  such 
an  angle  that  neither  will  the  muzzle 
interfere  with  the  animal's  hind  leg  nor 
the  butt  with  your  bridle-hand.  This 
angle  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment The  loop  in  front  should  be 
attached  to  the  scabbard,  so  it  can  be 
hung  over  the  horn  ;  that  behind  to  the 
saddle,  so  the  muzzle  can  be  thrust 
through  it.  When  you  come  to  try  this 
method,  you  will  appreciate  its  handi- 
ness.  Besides  the  rifle,  you  will  carry 
also  your  rope,  camera,  and  a  sweater 
or  waistcoat  for  changes  in  temperature. 
In  your  saddle-bags  are  pipe  and  tobac- 
co, perhaps  a  chunk  of  bread,  your  note- 
book, and  the  map — if  there  is  any. 
Thus  your  saddle-horse  is  outfitted. 
Do  not  forget  your  collapsible  rubber 
cup.  About  yoiir  waist  you  will  wear 
your  cartridge-belt  with  six-shooter  and 
sheath-knife.  I  use  a  forty-five  caliber 
belt.  By  threading  a  buckskin  thong  in 
and  out  through  some  of  the  cartridge- 
loops,  their  size  is  sufiiciently  reduced 
to  hold  also  the  30-40  rifle  cartridges. 
Thus  I  carry  ammunition  for  both  re- 
volver and  rifle  in  the  one  belt.  The 
belt  should  not  be  buckled  tight  about 
your  waist,  but  should  hang  well  down 
on  the  hip.  This  is  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  drag  so 
heavily  at  your  anatomy,  and  falls  natu- 
rally into  position  when  you  are  mounted. 
In  the  second  place,  you  can  jerk  your 
gun  out  more  easily  from  a  loose-hang- 
ing holster.  Let  your  knife-sheath  be 
so  deep  as  almost  to  cover  the  handle, 
and  the  knife  of  the  very  best  steel  pro- 
curable. I  like  a  thin  blade.  If  you 
are  a  student  of  animal  anatomy,  you 
can  skin  and  quarter  a  deer  with  noth- 
ing heavier  than  a  pocket-knife. 


When  you  come  to'  saddle  the  padt> 
horses,  you  must  exercise  even  greater 
care  in  getting  the  saddle-blankets  smooth 
and  the  saddle  in  place.  There  is  some 
give  and  take  to  a  rider;  but  a  pack 
carries  "  dead,"  and  gives  the  poor 
animal  the  full  handicap  of  its  weight  at 
all  times.  A  rider  dismounts  in  bad  or 
steep  places ;  a  pack  stays  on  until  the 
morning's  journey  is  ended.  See  to  it, 
then,  that  it  is  on  right. 

Each  horse  should  have  assigned  him 
a  definite  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
unvarying  pack.  Thus  you  will  not 
have  to  search  everywhere  for  the  things 
you  need. 

For  example,  in  our  own  case,  Lily 
was  known  as  the  cook-horse.  She 
carried  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  the  fire- 
irons,  the  ax,  and  matches.  In  addition, 
her  alforjas  contained  a  number  of  little 
bags  in  which  were  small  quantities  for 
immediate  use  of  all  the  different  sorts 
of  provisions  we  had  with  us.  When  we 
made  camp,  we  unpacked  her  near  the 
best  place  for  a  fire,  and  everything  was 
ready  for  the  cook.  Jenny  was  a  sort 
of  supply  store,  for  she  transported  the 
main  stock  of  the  provisions  of  which 
Lily's  little  bags  contained  samples. 
Dinkey  heli)ed  out  Jenny,  and  in  addi- 
tion— since  she  took  such  good  care  of 
her  pack — was  intrusted  with  the  fishing- 
rods,  the  shot-gun,  the  medicine-bag, 
small  miscellaneous  duffle,  and  whatever 
deer  or  bear  meat  we  happened  to  have. 
Buckshot's  pack  consisted  of  things  not 
often  used,  such  as  all  the  ammunition, 
the  horse-shoeing  outfit,  repair-kit,  and 
the  like.     It  was  rarely  disturbed  at  all. 

These  various  things  were  all  stowed 
away  in  the  kyacks  or  alforjas  which 
hung  on  either  side.  They  had  to  be 
very  accurately  balanced.  The  least 
difference  in  weight  caused  one  side  to 
sag,  and  that  in  turn  chafed  the  saddle- 
tree against  the  animal's  withers. 

So  far,  so  good.  Next  comes  the 
affair  of  the  top  packs.  Lay  your  duffle- 
bags  across  the  middle  of  the  saddle. 
Spread  the  blankets  and  quilts  as  evenly 
as  possible.  Cover  all  with  the  canvas 
tarpaulin  suitably  folded.  Everything 
is  now  ready  for  the  pack-rope. 

The  first  thing  anybody  asks  you 
when  it  is  discovered  that  you  know  a 
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little  sometfaing  of  pack-trains  is,  "Do 
you  throw  the  Diamond  Hitch  ?"  Now 
the  Diamond  is  a  pretty  hitch  and  a  firm 
one,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  fetish 
some  people  make  of  it  They  would 
have  you  believe  that  it  represents  the 
height  of  the  packer's  art;  and  once 
having  mastered  it,  they  use  it  religiously 
for  every  weight,  shape,  and  size  of  pack. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  style 
of  bitch  should  be  varied  according  to 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 

The  Diamond  is  good  because  it 
holds  firmly,  is  a  great  flattener,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  securing  of 
square  boxes.  It  is  celebrated  because 
it  is  pretty  and  rather  difficult  to  learn. 
Also  itpossesses  the  ad  vantage  for  single- 
handed  packing  that  it  can  be  thrown 
slack  throughout  and  then  tightened, 
and  that  the  last  pull  tightens  the  whole 
hitch.  However,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
with  a  quiet  horse  and  a  comparatively 
soft  pack,  the  common  Square  Hitch 
holds  well  enough  and  is  quickly  made. 
For  a  load  of  small  articles  and  heavy 
alforjas  there  is  nothing  like  the  Lone 
Packer.  It  too  is  a  bit  hard  to  learn. 
Chiefly  is  it  valuable  because  the  last 
pulls  draw  the  alforjas  away  from  the 
horse's  sides,  thus  preventing  their 
chafing  him.  Of  the  many  hitches  that 
remain,  you  need  learn,  to  complete 
your  list  for  all  practical  purposes,  only 
the  Bucking  Hitch.  It  is  complicated, 
and  takes  time  and  patience  to  throw, 
but  it  is  warranted  to  hold  your  deck- 
load  through  the  most  violent  storms 
bronco  ingenuity  can  stir  up. 

These  four  will  be  enough.  Learn  to 
throw  them,  and  take  pains  always  to 
throw  them  good  and  tight  A  loose 
pack  is  the  best  expedient  the  enemy  of 
your  soul  could  possibly  devise.  It 
always  turns  or  comes  to  pieces  on  the 
edge  of  things  ;  and  then  you  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  morning  trailing  a  wildly 
bucking  horse  by  the  burst  and  scat- 
tered articles  of  camp  duffle.  It  is  fur- 
thermore your  exhilarating  task,  after 
you  have  caught  him,  to  take  stock,  and 
spend  most  of  the  afternoon  looking  for 
what  your  first  search  passed  by.  Wes 
and  I  once  hunted  two  hours  for  as 
large  an  object  as  a  Dutch  oven.  After 
which  you  can  repack.     This  time  you 


will   snug  things   down.     You  should 
have  done  so  in  the  beginning. 

Next,  the  lead-ropes  are  made  fast  to 
the  top  of  the  packs.  There  is  here  to 
be  learned  a  certain  knot  In  case  of 
trouble  you  can  reach  from  your  saddle 
and  jerk  the  whole  thing  free  by  a  single 
pull  on  a  loose  end. 

All  is  nbw  ready.  You  take  a  last 
look  around  to  see  that  nothing  has 
been  left  One  of  the  horsemen  starts 
on  ahead.  The  pack-horses  swing  in 
behind.  We  soon  accustomed  ours  to 
recognize  the  whistling  of  "  Boots  and 
Saddles "  as  a  signal  for  the  advance. 
An<  'ther  horseman  brings  up  the  rear. 
The  day's  journey  has  begun. 

To  one  used  to  pleasure-riding  the 
affair  seems  almost  too  deliberate.  The' 
leader  plods  steadily,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  rest  on  the  steep  slopes. 
The  others  string  out  in  a  leisurely  pro- 
cession. It  does  no  good  to  hurry. 
The  horses  will  of  their  own  accord 
stay  in  sight  of  one  another,  and  con- 
stant nagging  to  keep  the  rear  closed  up 
only  worries  them  without  accomplish- 
ing any  valuable  result  In  going  uphill 
especially,  let  the  train  take  its  time. 
Each  animal  is  likely  to  have  his  own 
ideas  about  when  and  where  to  rest  If 
he  does,  respect  them.  See  to  it  merely 
that  there  is  no  prolonged  yielding  to 
the  temptation  of  meadow  feed,  and  no 
careless  or  malicious  straying  of!  the 
traiU  A  minute's  difference  in  the  time 
of  arrival  does  not  count.  Remember 
that  the  horses  are  doing  hard  and  con- 
tinuous, work  on  a  grass  diet 

The  day's  distance  will  not  seem  to 
amount  to  much  in  actual  miles,  espe- 
cially if,  like  most  Califomians,  you  are 
accustomed  on  a  fresh  horse  to  make 
an  occasional  sixty  or  seventy  between 
suns ;  but  it  ought  to  su£Sce.  There  is 
a  lot  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  a  moun- 
tain mile.  Through  the  high  country 
two  miles  an  hour  is  a  fair  average  rate 
of  speed,  so  you  can  readily  calculate 
that  fifteen  make  a  pretty  long  day.  • 
You  will  be  afoot  a  good  share  of  the 
time.  If  you  were  out  from  home  for 
only  a  few  hours'  jaunt,  undoubtedly 
you  would  ride  your  horse  over  places 
where  in  an  extended  trip  you  will  pre- 
fer to  lead  him.    It  is  always  a  question 
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of  saving  your  animals,  and  that  is  well 

worth  considering. 

About  ten  o'clock  you  must  begin  to 
figure  on  water.  No  horse  will  drink  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  so,  when 
the  sun  gets  well  up,  he  will  be  thirsty. 
Arrange  it. 

As  to  the  method  of  travel,  you  can 
either  stop  at  noon  or  push  straight  on 
through.     We  usually  arose  about  half- 
past  four ;  got  under  way  by  seven  ;  and 
then   rode  continuously  until  ready  to 
make  the  next  camp.    In  the  high^oun- 
try  this  meant  until  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon,  by  which  time  both  we  and 
the   horses   were   pretty  hungry.     But 
when  we  did  make  camp,  the  horses  had 
until  the  following  morning  to  get  rested 
and  to  graze,  while  we  had  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  to  fish,  hunt, 
or  loaf.      Sometimes,  however,  it   was 
more  expedient  to  make  a  lunch-camp 
at  noon.     Then  we  allowed  an  hour  for 
grazing,  and  about  half  an  hour  to  pack 
and  unpack.     It  meant  steady  work  for 
ourselves.     To   unpack,   turn  out   the 
horses,  cook,  wash   dishes,   saddle   up 
seven  animals,  and  repack,  kept  us  very 
busy.    There  remained  not  much  leisure 
to  enjoy  the  scenery.     It  freshened  the 
horses,  however,  which  was  the   main 
point.     I  should  say  the  first   method 
was  the  better  for  ordinary  journeys; 
and  the  latter  when,  to  reach  good  feed, 
a  forced  march  becomes  necessary. 

On  reaching  the  night's  stopping- 
place,  the  cook  for  the  day  unpack  the 
cook-horse  and  at  once  sets  about  the 
preparation  of  dinner.  The  other  two 
attend  to  the  animals.  And  no  matter 
how  tired  you  are,  or  how  hungry  you 
may  be,  you  must  take  time  to  bathe 
their  backs  with  cold  water;  to  stake 
the  picket-animal  where  it  will  at  once 
get  good  feed  and  not  tangle  its  rope  in 
bushes,  roots,  or  stumps ;  to  hobble  the 
others;  and  to  bell   those   inclined  to 


wander.  After  this  is  done,  it  is  well, 
for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  party, 
to  take  food. 

A  smoke  establishes  you  in  the  find 
and  normal  altitude  of  good  humor. 
Each  man  spreads  his  tarpaulin  where 
he  has  claimed  his  bed.  Said  claim  Is 
indicated  by  his  hat  thrown  down  where 
he  wishes  to  sleep.  It  is  a  mark  of  pre- 
emption  which  every  one  is  bound  to 
respect  Lay  out  your  saddle-blankets, 
.cover  them  with  your  quilt,  place  the 
sleeping-blanket  on  top,  and  fold  over 
the  tarpaulin  to  cover  the  whole.  At 
the  head  deposit  your  duffle-bag.  Thus 
are  you  assured  of  a  pleasant  night 

About  dusk  you  straggle  in  with  trout 
or  game.    The  camp-keeper  lays  aside 
his  mending  or  his  repairing  or  his  note- 
book, and  stirs  up  the  cooking-fire.   The 
smell  of  broiling  and  frying  and  boiling 
arises  in  the  air.     By  the  dancing  flame 
of  the  camp-fire  you  eat  your  third  dinner 
for  the  day — in  the  mountains  all  meals 
are  dinners,  and  formidable  ones  at  that 
The  curtain  of  blackness  draws  down 
close.     Through   it  shine    stars,   loom 
mountains   cold   and   miSt-like  in    the 
moon.  You  tell  stories.  You  smoke  pipes. 
After   a  time  the  pleasant  chill  creeps 
down  from  the  eternal  snows.    Some 
one  throws  another  handful  of  pine-cones 
on  the  fire.     Sleepily  you  prepare  for 
bed.     The  pine<ones  flare  up,  throwing 
their  light  in  your  eyes.     You  turn  over 
and  wrap  the  soft  woolen  blanket  close 
aboutyour  chin.    You  wink  drowsily  and 
at  once  you  are  asleep;.     Along  late  in 
the  night  you  awaken  to  find  your  nose 
as  cold  as  a  dog's.     You  open  one  eye. 
A  few  coals  mark  where  the  fire  has  been. 
The  mist  mountains  have  drawn  nearer, 
they  seem  to  bend  over  you  in  silent 
contemplation.     The  moon    b    sailing 
high  in  the  heavens.     With  a  sigh  you 
draw   the  canvas   tarpaulin    over  your 
head.     Instantly  it  is  morning. 
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The   Church    and    the    Trade-Union    in 

Agreement 

By  George  Hodges 

Dean  oC  the  Episcopal  Theolonical  School  at  Cambridge 


THERE  is  much  natural  misunder- 
standing between  the  churches 
and  the  unions.    They  speak 
quite  different  dialects  of  the  English 
language,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  anybody 
to  interpret  the  one  to  the  other  fairly. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  fundamental 
agreements.     In  a  true    sense,  we  all 
mean  the  same  thing.     We  are  all  open, 
as  I  hope  to  show,  to  the  same  criti- 
cisms.   We  are  alike  in  being  sometimes 
right  and  sometimes  wrong.     The  his- 
tory of  the  unions  is  singularly  near  to 
the  history  of  the  churches.     We  are 
tempted  to  the   same   blunders.     The 
only  errors  of  the   union    concerning 
which  I  have  any  qualification  to  speak 
are  those  which  I  am  able  to  understand 
because  they  are  equally  the  errors  of 
the  church.     For  better  and  for  worse, 
the  church  and  the  union  stand  together. 
The   first  agreement  of  the  church 
with  the  union  is  in  the  fact  of  variety. 

People  sometimes  speak  of  the  union 

as  if  that' name  stood  for  a  single  tjrpe 

of  the  organization  of  labor ;  but  the 

truth  is  that  the  unions  are  as  different 

as  the  churches.     Some  are  large  and 

some  are  small ;  some  are  old  and  some 

are  young ;  some  are  orthodox  and  some 

are    conservative.     There    are    unions 

which  are  disposed  to  go  into  politics ; 

while    there   are  others  which   oppose 

such  an  association  with  all  their  might. 

So  it   is   in   regard  to  Socialism;  so  in 

reg^ard     to    industrial  peace  and   war. 

There  are   unions  which  have  a  strike 

jvery  few  weeks  ;  there  are  other  unions 

^'hich   have  not  had  a  strike  for  forty 

ears.      Anybody   who    b^ns   to   talk 

bout  the  church  may  properly  be  inter- 

jpted  after  the  first  sentence  and  asked, 

What  church  do  you  mean  ?     Are  you 

scussingf   the  Catholics  or  the  Congre- 

itionalists  ?     Do  you  refer  to  the  Pres- 

terians    or   to  the  Unitarians  ?     Are 

u    criticising  the   Methodists  or  the 


Mennonites  ?"  Plainly  there  are  differ- 
ences. So  there  are  among  the  unions. 
>  The  church  and  the  union  are  alike 
in  the  reasonable  demand  to  be  judged 
by  their  best  rather  than  by  their  worstj 
by  their  saints  rather  than  by  their  sin- 
ners, by  their  ideab  rather  than  by  their 
blunders.  They  ought  to  be  estimated 
by  their  ofScial  statements,  not  by  the 
wild  speeches  which  men  made  in  the 
preliminary  debate.  They. are  repre-. 
sented  by  their  representative  men,  not 
by  their  heretics  or  their  schismatics; 
by  Bishop  Lawrence  and  Bishop  Potter, 
by  Mr.  Gonipers  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  churches  and 
unions,  but  the  only  fair  basis  of  praise 
or  blame  of  the  church  movement  or  of 
the  union  movement  is  that  which  rests 
upon  such  churches  and  unions  as  are 
well  established  after  long  experience. 

The  second  agreement  of  the  church 
with  the  union  is  in  the  fact  of  unity  ; 
along  with  all  this  variety  of  character 
goes  a  unity  of  purpose. 

This  purpose  is  held  in  common  by 
all  good  unions  and  by  all  good 
churches.  It  is  the  purpose  to  benefit 
the  community.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
phrase  of  our  common  Master  when  he 
said  that  he  came  not  to  be  minbtered 
unto  but  to  minister.  That  is  the  ideal 
of  us  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  churches  are  some- 
times criticised  for  caring  less  for  earth 
than  they  do  for  paradise.  It  is  said 
that  their  energies  are  mainly  directed 
toward  the  life  to  come,  and  that  they 
are  altogether  too  contented  with  bad 
conditions  in  the  life  which  now  is. 
They  want  to  go  to  heaven;  whereas 
the  right  desire  is  to  bring  heaven  down. 

It  is  true  that  the  unions  are  some- 
times criticised  for  an  opposite  defect. 
It  is  said  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  has 
no  meaning  for  them,  and  that  what  they 
are  exclusively  concerned  about  is  pres- 
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«nt  and  material  prosperity.  They  want 
more  wages  and  less  hours,  and  better 
houses,  and  a  fairer  share  of  comfort. 

That  is,  the  churches  act  as  if  man 
*  had  no  body,  while  the  unions  act  as  if 
he  had  no  soul.  The  churches  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  an  angel ;  the  unions 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  an  animal.  It 
is  hard  to  put  a  right  proportion  of 
emphasis  on  all  sides  of  life  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
church  on  the  one  side  and  the  union 
on  the  other  have  omitted  matters  of 
importance.  They  have  not  done  so 
with  intention.  We  are  all  intent  alike 
on  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole  man. 
But  the  physician  has  his  proper  work 
in  dealing  with  the  flesh,  and  the  priest 
in  dealing  with  the  spirit.  The  union 
and  the  church  stand  in  a  like  relation. 
A  man  ought  to  belong  to  a  union  in 
order  that  he  may  lift  the  level  of  com- 
mon life  for  himself  and  for  his  fellows. 
Generally  speaking,  that  cannot  be  done 
in  any  other  way.  The  union  is  essen- 
tial to  the  material  welfare  of  the  hand 
worker.  The  same  man  ought  also  to 
belong  to  a  church  in  order  that  he  may 
develop  himself  on  the  spiritual  side, 
keep  alive  in  his  soul  the  conscience 
of  the  unseen  and  eternal,  and  be 
helped  to  meet  his  daily  temptations  and 
to  do  his  daily  duty.  The  church  and 
the  union,  like  the  priest  and  the  phy- 
sician, will  each  do  better  service  by 
coming  to  a  better  understanding. 

To  this  criticism  which  the  church 
and  the  union  are  in  the  habit  of  making, 
one  against  the  other,  is  to  be  added 
another  criticism  which  is  often  made 
by  outside  persons  against  them  both. 
When  we  maintain  that  our  supreme 
purpose  is  to  set  forward  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  they  reply  with  some 
bitterness  that  in  very  truth  neither  of 
us,  neither  church  nor  union,  cares  for 
anything  except  our  own  advantage. 

What  we  really  want,  they  say,  is 
power  and  money  and  our  own  good. 

That  is  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
opposition  of  the  French  Government  to 
the  monasteries  and  the  church  schools. 
These  religious  folk,  they  cry,  do  not 
care  for  France :  all  that  they  care  for 
is  the  increase  of  their  order.  If  they 
vrere  believed  to  be  the  servants  of  the 


people,  honestly  devotiggthepselves  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  to  the  general  good, 
asking  for  no  return,  they  would  be 
blessed  rather  than  cursed  of  all  their 
neighbors. 

The  same  feeling  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
present  widespread  hatred  of  the  trade- 
union.  People  look  upon  it  as  a  secret 
society,  intent  on  its  own  selfish  purposes, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  the  republic. 
They  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  monopoly  of 
labor  and  the  monopoly  of  capital.  Any- 
way, it  is  a  monopoly ;  that  is,  it  is  an 
endeavor  of  a  few  to  get  the  better  of 
the  many. 

These,  of  course,  are  misjudgments. 
They  may  be  based  on  facts :  there  are 
selfish  churches  and  there  are  selfish 
unions,  which  deserve  all  the  hard  things 
that  can  be  said  against  them.  But  we 
know,  who  view  these  things  from  within, 
that  the  church  and  the  union  alike  are 
actuated  by  a  great,  unselfish  purpose 
to  do  good.  We  are  all  working  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  for  the  advancement 
of  all  that  makes  for  common  justice, 
and  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy. 
We  are  making  many  blunders,  and 
some  of  them  are  bad  ones ;  we  are  beset 
not  only  by  the  difSculties  of  the  situa- 
tion but  by  the  weaknesses  of  our  own 
human  nature ;  we  are  abundantly  open 
to  criticism.  We  know  that  But 
through  all  that  we  do,  even  through 
our  folly,  runs  one  high  purpose,  never 
wholly  lost  to  sight — the  purpose  to  make 
it  possible  for  every  human  being  to 
live  the  life  which  is  proper  to  a  child  of 
God. 

Among  many  agreements  between  the 
church  and  the  union  I  find  a  third  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  learning  the  same 
lesson. 

The  problem  is  how  best  to  advance 
our  common  purpose.  We  all  know  by 
experience  that  this  is  a  most  difiicult 
undertaking.  The  writer  of  the  Psalm 
showed  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
human  nature  when  he  spoke  of  the 
man  who  "  hated  to  be  reformed." 
Most  men  hate  to  be  reformed. 
Churches  and  unions,  like  all  other 
associations  for  improving  the  commu- 
nity, find  this  out.  But  men  who  ought  to 
be  reformed  must  somehow  be  brought 
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under  the  influences  oi  reformation. 
The  question  is,  how  to  do  it 

The  churches,  being  a  good  deal  older 
than  unions,  were  the  first  to  undertake 
this  hard  matter,  and  they  have  certain 
things  to  say  about  it  as  the  result  of 
experience.  The  chief  conclusion  of 
the  experience  is  this,  that  no  good 
cause  is  helped  by  compulsion.  Men 
are  brought  to  think  aright  and  to  act 
aright  by  being  convinced,  not  by  being 
compelled. 

The  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
union  toward  the  non-union  men  is  in 
all  material  respects  like  the  question 
of  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the 
heretic  and  the  schismatic.  The  church, 
like  the  union,  is  certain  of  the  right- 
eousness of  its  own  cause.  It  believes 
that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community 
is  involved  in  the  Christian  organization. 
And  here  it  greatly  exceeds  the  union, 
for  while  the  union  man  claims  that  his 
society  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
the  laboring  class  in  this  present  life, 
the  churchman  asserts  that  his  society 
is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  all  people, 
of  all  classes,  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next  No  unionist,  in  the  very 
extremity  of  his  enthusiasm,  has  ever 
said  so  much  as  that 

But  the  heretic  and  the  schismatic 
weaken  the  church.  They  attack  and 
endanger  the  glorious  cause.  They 
bring  into  peril  the  immortal  soul  of 
man.  They  keep  back  the  fulfillment 
of  the  will  of  God.  I  am  trying  to  show 
the  union  man  that  the  churchman  is 
able  to  understand  how  he  feels  because 
he  occupies  the  same  position.  The 
union  has  never  in  its  moments  of  deep- 
est anger  spoken  of  the  scab  as  the 
church  has  spoken  of  the  heretic  Did 
you  ever  read  the  major  excommunica- 
tion? The  union  has  never  punished 
a  man  who  is  accused  of  stealing  his 
neighbor's  job,  as  the  church  has  pun- 
ished the  man  who  is  accused  of  destroy- 
ing his  neighbor's  soul.  Our  custom 
was  to  bum  such  persons  oyer  a  slow 
fire. 

We  have  been  through  it  all,irom  the 
least  to  the  greatest  and  the  worst  We 
have  made  use  of  the  strike  and  the 
boycott  to  an  extent  which  fills  whole 
chapters  of  history.     We  have  not  hesi- 


tkted,  when  ^e  had  a  point  to'  gain  or 
an  enemy  to  hurt,  to  lay  a  whole  nation 
under  an  interdict,  whereby  the  people 
were  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
spiritual  life.  When  Mary  was  the 
Queen  of  England,  you  remember  what 
we  did.  We  got  a  law  passed  that 
nobody  except  an  ofiicial  of  our  union 
should  baptize  or  confirm,  or  administer 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  or  marry,  or 
even  bury,  in  all  the  realm,  under  pain 
first  of  fine,  then  of  imprisonment,  and 
then  of  death.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  were  burned  at  the  stake  as 
non-union  bishops.  You -know  what  we 
did  as  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 
We  cut  off  the  head  of  a  non-union 
king.  You  remember  how  we  behaved 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of  the 
open  State.  There  is  no  difference  in 
principle  between  the  open  State  and 
the  open  shop.  The  question  was,  Shall 
we  permit  non-unionists  to  share  with 
us  in  the  government?  And  we  said, 
No.  Not  a  man  shall  hold  a  public 
office  or  even  cast  a  vote  unless  he  is  a 
member  of  the  church.  And  we  whipped 
the  non-union  Baptists  and  the  non- 
union Quakers,  beating  them  with 
scourges  through  the  streets  of  our  chief 
cities. 

It  never  did  us  any  good  It  never 
brought  our  cause  to  victory.  It  led 
straight  to  defeat  always.  We  have 
tried  the  policy  of  compulsion  to  the 
uttermost,  and  we  assert  as  the  total 
result  of  our  experience  that  it  is  a 
policy  of  tragic  blunder.  We  tried  it  in 
all  honesty  of  purpose,  for  the  general 
good,  with  a  clear  conscience,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  seemed  to  us,  as  it 
seems  to-day  to  many  a  union,  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do.  .  How  can  a 
roan  stand  by  in  silence  while  a  strike- 
breaker steals  the  bread  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  hungry  children  ?  How  can  a 
man  be  passive  and  peaceable  while  a 
heretic  is  poisoning  the  wells  of  truth  ? 
We  did  just  what  the  union  does :  We 
struck  the  h«'retic,  intending  thereby  to 
do  right  and  serve  heaven.  But  we 
have  to  say  that  every  such  blow  dam- 
aged our  own  cause  and  helped  heresy. 
For  human  nature  works  that  way. 

Institutionalism  and  individualism  are 
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alike  ordained  of  God.  He  has  im- 
planted in  our  souls  the  instinct  of  asso- 
ciation, and  the  instinct  of  independence 
also.  They  are  both  sacred.  Both  must 
be  maintained.  And  in  this  Nation  both 
will  be  maintained,  in  spite  of  all  pos- 
sible protests  of  the  unions  or  of  the 
churches.  Men  must  be  permitted  to 
enter  with  all  freedom  into  any  kind  of 
legal  combination,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  And  men  must  be  permitted,  if 
they  choose,  to  stay  outside  all  combi- 
nations, unmolested.  The  corporation 
which  opposes  the  organization  of  its 
men,  and  the  union  which  refuses  to 
work  at  the  same  trade  with  the  inde- 
pendent workmen,  have  each  of  them 
much  to  say  for  themselves,  but  after 
all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 


contending  against  universal  and  eternal 
laws  of  human  nature.  And  it  is  like 
contending  against  the  law  of  gravitation. 
I  will  not  say  that  even  the  church 
has  learned  this  lesson  to  the  last  page 
and  has  got  it  all  by  heart  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  lessons  of  the 
book  of  life.  God  forbid,  then,  that  the 
church  should  criticise  the  union  for  its 
treatment  of  the  non-unionist,  in  tiny 
other  than  a  sympathetic  spirit  It  is 
both  bad  and  vain,  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  so.  But  we  found  that  out  by  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  being  punished  for 
it  The  union  is  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  church.  It  is  learning  the  same 
lessons ;  it  is  going  through  the  same 
experience ;  it  will  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion. 


The  Women  of  America' 

Eleventh  Paper — The  Mother  in   the   Tenement 

Home 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


WHATEVER  else  we  may  relin- 
quish as  the  world  grows  older, 
whatever  else  we  may  acquire, 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  liever  lose  that 
reverence  which  a  mother  inspires  in 
our  hearts;  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
we  shall  ever  find  any  person,  however 
gifted  and  good,  whose  title  to  our  deep 
regard  can  exceed  that  of  the  true  mother. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  attacks,  the 
underlying  principle  of  human  society 
remains  unshaken ;  and  the  members  of 
that  society  whose  vision  is  clearest 
continue  to  see  that  if  a  home  is  to  be 
made,  a  woman  must  make  it ;  that  the 
woman  who  best  makes  it  is  a  mother. 
The  making  has  never  been  easy  for 
the  mother  even  when  she  has  had  every 
aid ;  but  it  has  always  been  possible  for 
her  if  she  has  had  but  one  aid — her 
own  tender  and  brooding  love  for  her 
children. 

The  mother  who  is  compelled  by 
conditions  over  which  the  most  brilliant 
sociologists  have  not  yet  discovered  a 
means  of  control  to  make  a  home  in  a 
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tenement-house  in  a  large  city,  too  fre- 
quently has  but  little  else  to  help  her ; 
and  to  hinder  her  she  almost  unfailingly 
has  obstacles  scarcely  less  great  than 
her  love  itself.  The  patience,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  sweetness  of  soul  with 
which  so  often,  even  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  she  accepts  the 
duty  apportioned  to  her,  and  endeavors 
to  fulfill  its  requirements  faithfully  and 
fully,  are  as  significant  as  they  are  inex- 
pressibly beautiful. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  in  tene- 
ment districts  I  have  found  many  such 
mothers ;  each  one  making  a  home  which, 
however  poor  it  might  be  in  respect  to 
material  things,  was  very  rich  indeed  in 
the  more  abiding  things  of  the  spirit 
One  of  these  women  comes  swiftly  to 
my  mind  whenever  I  think  of  the  power 
and  the  mystery  of  that  marvelous  love 
which  it  would  seem  that  motherhood 
alone  can  give  or  understand. 

At  the  time  when  I  met  her  first  she 
was  earning  a  somewhat  meager  living 
for  her  husband,  who  was  an  invalid, 
and  for  her  five  little  children,  the  oldest 
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of  whom  was  not  yet  nine  years  of  age, 
by  washing  dishes  and  scrubbing  floors 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  small  restaurant 
One  of  my  friends  had  mentioned  her 
to  me,  and  asked  me  to  help  her.  By 
way  of  immediate  response,  I  hadadapted 
for  the  use  of  the  woman's  oldest  little 
girl  a  dress  given  to  me  for  the  purpose 
by  the  small  daughter  of  another  friend. 
The  former  owner  of  the  dress  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  having  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity modified  for  her  by  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  lace  neck-frill;  and  almost 
unthinkingly  I  had  fastened  a  similar 
dainty  arrangement  in  the  collar  of  the 
dress  before  sending  it  to  the  little  girl 
in  the  tenement 

Her  mother  sent  a  message  of  thanks 
to  me.  "  She  wished  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  dress  fits  perfectly,"  the  messenger 
began,  "  and  to  say  that  it  will  keep  her 
little  girl  neat  and  warm  all  winter.  She 
was  delighted  with  it" 

"  I'm  glad  she  was  pleased,"  I  com- 
mented, during  a  momentary  pause  on 
the  part  of  my  friend. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  messenger, 
"she  certainly  was  pleased — particularly 
with  the  frill." 

"The  frill?"  I  questioned. 

"  Why,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  little 
frill  in  the  collar.  She  liked  that  better 
than  anything  else  about  the  dress.  It 
was  so  ladylike,  she  said." 

My  interest  was  completely  awakened 
by  the  choice  of  this  particular  adjective 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  from  the  tene- 
ment; and  one  day,  knowing  that  she 
was  at  home,  I  went  to  call  upon  her. 
Her  home  consisted  of  two  tiny  rooms 
in  a  dark  and  squalid  tenement-house ; 
but  those  two  rooms,  as  I  immediately 
perceived,  were  exquisitely  clean  and 
orderly.  The  floors  had  been  newly 
scrubbed,  the  stove,  and  even  the  kettle, 
shone ;  and  at  the  windows  there  were  ■ 
little  curtains,  fresh  and  smooth  and 
white. 

The  mother  was  a  young  woman,  with 
eyes  like  blue  field  flowers.  When  she 
had  greeted  me,  she  said  a  few  words  to 
her  older  children,  and  they  came  slowly 
forward  and  offered  their  hands,  lifting 
their  eyes — blue,  like  their  mother's — 
bashfully  to  my  face.  A  number  of 
years  have  passed  since  then ;  that  mother 


has  become  one  of  my  dearest  friends ; 
and  I,  consequently,  see  her  children 
not  infrequently;  but  they  have  never 
lost  that  sweet  shyness  in  my  presence 
with  which  they  welcomed  me  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  suph  children  as  we 
meet  in  Mrs.'Deland's  "  Old  Chester." 

"  Your  children  are  lovely,"  I  said  to 
my  friend  recently,  "and  every  year  I 
find  an  improvement  in  them." 

"  Well,  I  try  to  bring  them  up  right," 
replied  the  mother.  "  I  work  for  'em 
all  the  time ;  and  all  the  time  I'm 
thinkin'  of  'em,  and  plannin'  about  'em, 
and  prayin'  for  'em." 

"  It  isn't  easy  to  bring  up  children," 
I  said. 

"  No,"  agreed  my  friend,  "  it  ain't ; 
but  mothers  of  'em  don't  care  how  hard 
it  is,  if  the  children  only  turn  out  good 
when  they're  grown  up."  And  then  she 
said,  wistfully,  as  every  true  mother, 
whatever  her  rank  or  her  place  in  the 
world,  more  often  than  once  must  say 
very  wistfully,  "  I  do  my  best  for  'em, 
and  I  hope  they'll  be  good  when  they're 
gro.wn  up;  but  I  lay  awake  at  night 
lots  of  times,  wonderin'  if  they  will,  and 
askin'  myself  if  I'm  doin'  for  'em  all  I 
can  do." 

Her  work  for  her  children  has  never 
been  light  From  very  nearly  the  be- 
ginning of  her  married  .-life  until  his 
death  several  years  ago,  her  husband 
had  been  an  invalid.  Obliged  to  be 
away  from  her  home  throughout  long 
days  of  wearisome  labor,  she  could  find 
no  hours  save  those  of  the  night  in 
which  to  perform  her  household  duties 
and  train  her  little  girls  and  boys.  Yet, 
going  to  her  home  many  times  when  a 
visitor  was  least  expected,  I  have  always 
found  it  either  in  order  or  in  the  process 
of  being  put  in  order.  Her  sons  are 
gentle-hearted  boys,  and  her  daughters 
are  like  herself  in  the  kindness  of  their 
impulses  and  the  delicacy  of  their  intui- 
tions. 

Never  have  I  known  a  woman  of 
more  exquisitecourtesy  than  that  mother. 
I  sometimes  go  to  call  upon  her  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  pleasant  lunch-room  for 
which  she  is  now  cook.  She  never  fails 
to  introduce  to  me  any  new  employee 
who  may  be  present,  and  invariably 
makes  it  possible  for  each  one  of  my 
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othf^r  afquaiivtf nee?  in  th^  plaji;e  tp  ^pe^k 
with  me  during  some  few  of  tlie  brief 
moments  of  my  visit  Not  very  long 
ago,  as  I  was  preparing  to  end  a  short 
call  at  the  kitchen,  she  detained  me. 
"  Do  you  see  that  girl  who's  stirrih'  the 
soup  ?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  low  that 
the  girl  to  whom  she  referred  could  not 
overhear. 

"Has  she  come  here  recently?"  I 
asked,  thinking  that  my  attention  had 
been  directed  to  her  because  she  was, 
perhaps,  a  stranger. 

"  Well,"  said  my  friend,  "  she  was 
here  the  last  time  you  came  in.  I  intro- 
duced her  to  you,"  she  added,  suggest- 
ively ;  she  paused ;  and  then,  tentatively, 
she  mentioned  the  girl's  name. 

My  previous  visit  to  the  kitchen  had 
taken  place  more  than  a  month  earlier. 
I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  met  the  new 
employee,  but  my  friend  had  remem- 
bered, and  the  recollection  was  sufficient 
incentive  to  her  to  protect  the  girl  from 
even  so  slight  a  hurt  as  a  failure  to 
recognize  her  as  a  former  acquaintance 
might  have  inflicted.  "  How  tender.you 
are  1"  I  exclaimed  to  her  as  I  returned 
from  an  exchange  of  greetings  with  the 
person  to  whom  her  thoughtfulness  had 
reached.  "It  is  because  you  are  a 
mother,  I  am  sure,"  I  involuntarily  sup- 
plemented. 

My  friend  smiled,  and  a  beautiful 
light  came  into  her  face.  "  Well,  it  do 
make  a  difference  in  a  woman's  feelin's 
about  things,  being  a  mother,"  she  said. 

It  sometimes  gives  to  those  feelings  a 
sweetness  as  delicate  as  it  is  enduring. 
Among  my  friends  in  tenement-houses 
I  number  a  woman,  still  very  young, 
whom  1  knew  long  before  her  marriage. 
She  had  been  a  merry,  unthinking  girl, 
and  for  almost  a  year  after  becoming  a 
wife  she  appeared,  even  to  me  who  had 
known  her  so  intimately,  to  be  but  little 
altered.  Then,  one  evening,  she  came 
to  me,  an  unaccustomed  depth  in  her 
eyes,  a  new  note  in  her  voice,  and  asked 
me  to  help  her  to  fashion  garments  for 
the  child  whose  birth  she  was  beginning 
to  await 

During  the  months  that  followed,  she 
ceased  to  be  a  careless  girl ;  her  awak- 
ened womanhood  revealed  itself  in  all 
her  words  and  ways ;  even  her  gay  laugh 


softened  jufto^i  ^brooding  smil^ — a  smile 
which  illumined' her  young  f^e  as'alT 
the  mirth  of  her  girlhood  never  had. 
She  did  not  speak  much  of  her  approach- 
ing experience,  even  while  she  sat  busied 
with  that  sewing  which  trembled  some- 
times in  her  hafids,  as  it  has  trembled 
in  the  hands  of  many  another  woman 
with  her  hope  and  her  expectation.  She 
spoke  very  little ;  but  eloquence  such 
as  hers  has  small  need  of  words. 

When  her  child  was  not  yet  two  days 
old,  I  went  to  see  my  friend.  She  un- 
covered the  baby's  face,  in  silence ;  and 
then  she  said,  "  He  has  on  one  of  the 
dresses  you  made ;  it's  the  second  one 
he  has  worn." 

"  What  dress  did  he  wear  first  ?"  I 
asked,  as,  at  her  sus^estion,  I  took  the 
baby  in  my  arms  and  seated  myself 
beside  her,  holding  him. 

"  One  that  I  made,"  she  said,  softly  ; 
"  he  wore  one  that  you  made  second, 
because  you  are  my  best  friend.  But 
I'm  his  mother — so  he  wore  one  I  made 
first" 

Nothing  more  beautiful  than  that  ex- 
planation has'  ever  been  heard  by  me, 
nor,  I  am  sure,  by  any  one  else. 

That  mother  has  two  other  children 
now ;  and  though  she  lives  in  two  rear 
rooms  in  a  tenement  attic,  and  lacks 
many  things,  she  is  happy,  and  her 
home  is  a  pleasant  place.  One  day, 
recently,  I  was  calling  upon  her ;  and, 
incidentally,  b^uiling  her  little  girl, 
who  was  ill,  with  a  fairy  tale.  It  was  a 
story  of  kings  and  queens;  a  recital 
dealing  with  magnificently  royal  splen- 
dors. The  small  girl's  eyes  opened 
wider  and  wider  as  the  tale  progressed. 

"  How  awful  rich  they  must  have 
been  I"  she  sighed  as  the  story  ended. 

Her  mother  smiled  ;  but  she  made  no 
allusion  to  the  fairy  tale  undl,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  visit,  she  was  accom- 
panying me  down  the  long  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  street.  Then  she  said, 
meditatively,  "They  did  have  a  lot,  those 
kings  and  queens  in  that  story.  But  I 
don't  begrudge  it  to  'em.  I  feel  just  as 
rich.  My  husband's  a  good  steady 
man  ;  and  he's  real  fond  of  me  and  the 
children,  and,"  she  added,  with  the 
brooding  smile  I  so  loved  to  see  bright- 
ening her  face,  "  I've  got  the  three  nicest 
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diildren  I-  evef*  S4w — ^nd  I've  seen 
hundreds  o'  children  I" 

When  I  went  to  bid  her  good-by  and 
to  receive  her  good  wishes  before  start- 
ing on  my  long  journey  of  investigation, 
she  reminded  me,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  relative  to  the  cities  to 
which  I  intended  to  go,  that  she  had  an 
only  sister  whom  I  had  never  met,  whose 
home  was  in  Chicago.  "  I'd  like  my 
sister  to  know  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I'd 
like  to  hear  what  you  think  of  her  chil- 
dren— she's  got  two,  and  I  ain't  ever 
seen  either  of  'em.  I  often  wonder  if 
they's  anywhere  near  as  nice  as  mine." 

She  looked  at  me  expectantly,  and  I 
replied :  "  She  probably  has  that  very 
same  wonder  about  yours  I  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  your  sister ;  I'll  tell  her 
all  about  your  children,  and  when  I 
return  111  tell  you  all  about  hers." 

My  friend's  delight  was  very  lovely. 
She  gave  me  her  sister's  address ;  and 
told  me  that  she  would  immediately 
write,  to  Chicago  concerning  the  approx- 
imate date  of  my  expected  visit. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  did 
after  reaching  Chicago  was  to  find  my 
way  to  the  street  and  the  number  given 
me  by  my  friend.  "  Yes,  she  lives  here, 
on  the  third  floor,"  a  neighbor  of  whom 
I  made  inquiries,  as  I  stood  before  the 
house  I  had  been  seeking,  informed  me ; 
and  I  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  third 
floor,  and  knocked  on  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  The  door  was  at 
once  opened  by  a  woman,  older  than 
my  friend,  but  so  resembling  her  in  ap- 
pearance that  I  immediately  said,  "I 
am  sure  you  must  be  the  sister  of " 

Before  I  could  finish,  the  woman  seized 
both  my  hands.  "  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you,"  she  exclaimed  with  impulsive 
warmth.  "  You  must  be  my  sister's  best 
friend." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  I  was  ?"  I  asked, 
not  without  pleasure. 

"  No,"  said  the  sister  of  my  friend ; 
"  but  she  told  me  you  was  the  person 
she'd  named  her  little  girl  after  " — she 
looked  at  me  with  gentle  eyes ;  "  that's 
how  I  knew,"  she  explained ;  "  people  has 
to  care  a  lot  about  other  people  before 
they  names  their  children  after  them," 
she  concluded  with  simple  dignity.  Of  a 
a  truth,  she  was  the  sister  of  my  friend. 


Her  children,  I  was  pleased  to  dis- 
cover, were  quite  as  "  nice "  as  that 
sister  could  have  desired ;  and  her  home 
appeared  to  be  no  less  sunny.  "  I  have 
a  good  husband,  too,"  she  said  when  I 
had  answered  her  eager,  afiFectionate 
questions  about  my  friend ;  "  and  no 
one  could  want  better  and  prettier  chil- 
dren than  mine  t" 

Some  one  to  whom  not  long  ago  I  was 
speaking  of  these  two  women  exclaimed, 
sadly,  "  If  only  all  women  living  in  ten- 
ements might  be  as  happy  1  If  only 
things  might  be  as  well  with  all  tenement 
homes  in  which  there  are  good  mothers  I" 

But  upon  the  tenement  home,  as  upon 
any  other  home,  can  fall  great  and  terri- 
ble griefs  ;  and,  as  in  any  other  home, 
the  weight  of  these  sorrows  presses  most 
heavily  upon  the  heart  of  the  mother  of 
the  house,  and  presses  all  the  more 
heavily  if  she  be  a  good  mother.  So 
pitifully  often,  in  tenement-houses,  a 
child  dies ;  and  too  fr^uently  the  bereft 
mother  is  left  with  no  one  who  can  even 
begin  to  comfort  her.  Were  it  not  for 
the  other  true  mothers  among  her  neigh- 
bors, she  would  many  times  be  forced 
to  endure  her  bereavement  without  even 
the  consolation  whiqh  sympathy  can  give. 

The  sympathy  of  these  other  mothers 
is  always  tender,  and  sometimes  it  is  so 
subtle  in  its  utter  comprehension  that  it 
is  wonderful.  During  a  very  warm  sum- 
mer, several  years  ago,  when  so  many 
children  in  tenement  districts  were 
defeated  in  an  unequal  struggle  for 
existence,  the  baby — and' the  only  child 
— of  one  of  my  friends  who  lived  in  a 
tenement-house  died.  After  the  funeral, 
I  lingered  with  the  mother  in  the  one 
stifling  room  which  represented  her 
home,  trying  to  find  something  to  say, 
something  to  do,  to  comfort  her  ever  so 
little.  Her  husband  lay  on  the  bed  at 
the  farthest  side  of  the  room,  in  a  drunken 
sleep.  Through  the  open  windows  came 
the  roaring  noise  and  the  burning  heat 
of  the  city  streets.  The  mother  sat 
motionless  and  silent;  her  eyes  were 
dry,  but  into  them  had  crept  already  the 
wounded  look  which  comes  into  the  eyes 
of  a  woman  whose  child  dies. 

As  I  waited,  silent  too,  for  lack  of 
adequate  words,  a  fretful  childish  wail 
rang  out  from  the  home  on  the  nf>' 
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floor  above  in  the  t$nemen|U  The  jvoman 
beside  me  started  violently ;  and  I  went 
hastily  from  the  room  and  up  the  stairs, 
thinking  that  I  might  at  least  be  able 
to  still  the  cries  which  must  needs  be 
so  unbearably  painful  to  my  stricken 
friend. 

"Is  your  baby  ill  ?"  I  asked  the  woman 
who  stood  in  the  doorway  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  a  crying  child  in  her  arms. 
"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "And  this  ain't 
my  baby  that's  cryin',  this  is  my  next  to 
the  youngest  He's  tired  and  hot,  but 
he  ain't  sick  either."  She  stopped,  and 
gazed  at  me  keenly  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  continued  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"You've  been  with  her — downstairs?" 
she  said,  questioningly. 

"Yes,"  I  assented. 

"Takin'  it  awful  hard,  is  she?"  she 
queried. 

"You  have  children;  you  must  know 
how  you  would-^"  I  began. 

"Oh,  don't  I"  she  interposed,  sharply; 
and  then,  as  I  did  not  at  once  speak 
again,  she  asked  more  gently,  "  What 
are  you  sayin'  to  her?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied.  "There  isn't 
anything  to  say." 

"  What  are  you  doin'  for  her  ?"  was 
the  next  inquiry,  made  with  increasing 
kindness. 

"Nothing,"  I  said  again.  "There 
seems  nothing  to  do." 

The  other  mother  pondered  for  a  long 
interval,  and  then  she  said :  "  There's 
nobody  in  my  room  to-day  but  me  and 
my  two  babies.-  My  next  to  the  young- 
est, he  wants  to  be  took  outside  to  get 
the  air,  if  there  is  any." 

"Shall  I  stay  with  your  baby  while 
you  take  him  ?"  I  suggested,  glancing 
through  the  doorway  at  the  bed  upon 
which  a  very  tiny  baby  lay  contentedly 
blinking  at  the  reflection  of  the  sunlight 
on  the  window-pane. 

"No," said  the  baby's  mother;  "but 
maybe  you'll  go  down  and  ask  her  to 
come  up  and  mind  him  so's  I  can  go  1" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  I  did  as 
she  suggested.  My  friend's  face  quiv- 
ered for  an  instant,  and  then  she  whis- 
pered :  "  Tell  her  111  go  up  as'  soon  as 
she's  gone  downstairs." 

I  went  downstairs  also ;  but  in  the 
evening  I  returned  to  sit  again  with  my 


friend.  ,  Her  faf^,  ap  she  turned  it  ^to 
me  in  the  fading  lignt,  had  lost  a  portion' 
of  its  moumfulness.  "  Holdin'  the  baby 
upstairs  eased  me,"  she  said ;  "  it  wasn't 
my  own  baby,  but  it  eased  me  some  to 
hold  it" 

When  one  day  I  asked  the  mother  of 
that  other  baby  how  she  knew  what 
solace  to  offer,  she  merely  said, "  Mothers 
understan'  the  feelin's  o'  mothers." 

The  grief  caused  by  death  is  not  the 
only  grief  which  comes  to  the  mother  in 
the  tenement  home ;  to  her,  as  to  the 
mother  in  any  other  home,  come  other 
sorrows,  which,  if  not  more  poignant, 
are  yet  more  bitter.  But,  even  in  these, 
the  strength  of  "her  love  for  her  children 
sustains  her,  though  all  else  may  fail. 

One  winter,  in  a  tenement  neighbor- 
hood in  which  I  had  many  acquaint- 
ances, I  chanced  to  hear  much  free  and 
full  discussion  of  the  unhappiness  of  a 
woman,  a  stranger  to  me,  living  in  the 
vicinity. .  "  Her  husband  is  cruel  to  her," 
one  oj[  her  friends  said  to  me  one  day; 
"  I  don't  think  she  ought  to  stay  with 
him." 
. "  Has  she  any  children  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  my  informant;  "she 
has  two — she  had  three,  but  one  died. 
She  makes  a  livin'  for  'em  all,  and  for 
her  husband  too.  I  don't  think  she 
ought  to  stay  with  him,"  she  repeated ; 
"  he's  cruel  to  her." 

Long  before  I  came  to  know  the 
woman  well,  this  statement  was  verified 
to  me,  not  only  by  many  persons  in  the 
neighboring  tenements,  but  also  by  a 
school-teacher  whose  knowledge  of  the 
woman's  life  was  very  minute  and  inti- 
mate. "  I  think  I  agree  with  the  people 
who  live  near  her,"  she  said  to  me 
earnestly  one  day ;  "  I  almost  think  she 
shouldn't  remain  any  longer  with  her 
husband.  His  treatment  of  her  has 
been — and  is — atrocious." 

"  Does  she  ever  speak  of  it  ?"  I  ques- ' 
tioned. 

"  Never,"  the  school-teacher  replied. 
"  But  that  doesn't  alter  the  state  of  the 
case  any,"  she  protested.  "I  wonder 
what  you  will  think  she  ought  to  do 
when  you  know  her,"  she  added. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  conversation 
that  I  met  the  woman  for  the  first  time. 
Her    gentleness    of    manner    instantly 
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appealed  to  ine,  and  we  gradually  be- 
came close  friends.  I  saw  her  frequently, 
both  at  her  own  home  to  which  I  went 
to  call  upon  her,  and  at  a  college  settle- 
ment where  she  often  came  to  visit  me. 
She  talked  to  me  of  many  things  and  of 
many  persons,  but  we  had  been  friends 
for  many  months  before  she  mentioned 
her  husband  to  me.  One  summer  eve- 
ning, as  she  sat  with  me  in  the  shelter 
of  the  settlement  doorway,  she  suddenly 
began,  "  I  suppose  you've  heard  fol^ 
say  my  husband  ain't  good  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  was  obliged  to  make  reply. 

"  And  I  suppose  you've  heard  'em 
say  they  think  I  ought  to  leave  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said  again. 

The  woman  grasped  ray  hand  and  held 
it  closely.  "  What  do  you  think  about 
it  ?"  she  asked  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  I  think  you  are  the  only  person  who 
has  any  right  to  think,  or  to  say,  any- 
thing about  what  you  ought  to  do  about 
it,"  I  found  myself  replying.  "  No  one 
else  can  possibly  understand  about  it  as 
you  can." 

The  woman  moved  nearer.  "  That's 
just  the  way  I  feel,"  she  whispered, 
"  and  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
him,  though  folks  beg  me  to — and  he 
ain't  a  very  kind  man." 

She  was  very  still  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  I 
barely  could  hear  her — "  He's  my  hus- 
band; he  ain't  a  very  kind  man,  but — 
but  he's  my  children's  father.  He's  the 
father  o'  the  ones  I've  got,  and — and  o' 
the  baby  that  died.  I  oan't  leave  him, 
'cause  he  is;  'specially  'cause  he's  the 
baby's  father — the  baby  that  died  1" 

The  hardest  task  which  the  mother 
in  the  tenement-house  must  perform  is 
the  preservation  of  the  privacy  of  her 
home.  Her  doors  open  upon  a  semi- 
public  hallway,  and  every  loud  word 
spoken  in  her  home  may  be  heard  by 
persons  on  the  floor  above  and  on  the 
floor  beneath  her  household.  Excepting 
during  school  hours  she  must  keep  her 
growing  children  within  the  folds  of  her 
too  small  and  too  few  rooms,  or  subject 
them  to  the  dangers  of  the  city  streets. 
Seldom  has  she  any  one  to  help  her, 
and  very  often  her  burden  is  so  heavy 
that  her  ability,  and,  furthermore,  her 
willingness,  to  bear  it  is  a  marvel. 


One  of  my  <ddest  friends  in  the  tene- 
ments is  a  woman,  the  mother  of  six 
children,  whose  home  is  in  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  dingy  tenement-houses 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  city.  By 
the  severest  kind  of  toil  she  supports 
her  drunken  husband  and  all  her  little 
children. 

The  diild  twice  removed  from  the 
youngest  is  a  small  girl,  with  waving 
brown  hair  and  shining  gray  eyes,  and 
the  most  captivating  of  sunny  smiles. 
One  day  I  was  calling  upon  her  mother, 
accompanied  by  another  friend,  a  child- 
less wife,  whose  love  for  children  is 
peculiarly  deep.  While  I  talked  with 
the  mother  -of  the  tenement-house,  she 
played  with  the  little  girl,  who  was  at 
that  time  about  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  our  host- 
ess :  "  I'd  like  to  adot>t  this  baby,"  she 
said. 

The  child's  mother  snatched  the  small 
girl  from  her  arms.  "  Well — you  can't," 
she  returned,  with  ai;  intensity  so  great 
that  it  was  harsh. 

As  we  left  the  house,  my  friend,  the 
wife  who  is  childless,  repeated  to  me, 
"I'd  like  to  adopt  that  baby." 

Three  times,  without  avail,  she  went 
and  asked  the  mother  to  give  her  that 
one  of  her  six  children.  Then  she  came 
to  me,  and  requested  me  to  go  and  use 
every  persuasion  in  my  power  to  gain 
the  mother's  consent  to  the  proposed 
adoption.  "  She  has  five  other  children," 
said  my  friend,  when  I  would  have 
demurred;  "and  I  haven't  any." 

With  some  misgivings,  I  went  to  the 
tenement  home.  The  little  girl  in  ques- 
tion ran  to  meet  me  with  the  sweet,  con- 
fiding friendliness  which  had  so  touched 
my  other  friend's  heart  "  I  don't  won- 
der that  people  want  to  adopt  her  1"  I 
began  as  I  sat  with  the  baby  nestling 
in  my  arms. 

The  plurality  of  my  noun  was  wasted 
upon  the  baby's  mother.  "  Well — she 
can't,"  was  her  reply.  "  She's  been  here 
three  times,  askin'  me  for  her ;  and  I've 
told  her  she  canU have  her" 

"  She  could  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
baby,"  I  suggested,  in  pursuance  of  my 
promise  to  my  other  friend;  "  she  could 
give  her  a  great  many  things — " 

The   mother  interrupted   roe.    "  She 
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temperament  and  heart.  It  goes  far  to 
explain  the  enigmas  of  her  career  and  it 
is  Consonant  with  her  history.  Above  all, 
it  is  intensely  interesting.  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's rich  style,  which  has  many  of  the 
qualities  of  old  tapestry,  is  perfectly 
sidapted  to  the  period  and  the  material 
with  which  he  deals.  It  is  sometimes 
over-elaborate,  artificial,  and  far-fetched 
in  diction ;  it  is  often  exceedingly  frank, 
after  the  manner  of  the  time;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  chiaracters  and  to  their 
age  as  (definitely  as  rich  glass  belongs  • 
to  old  churches  and  rich  tapestries  to 
■  old  palaces. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tappan  Wright  also  draws 
the  portrait  of  a  child  of  passion,  but 
with  a  difference  of  temperament  and  of 
manner  as  marked  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sixteenth  and  the  twentieth 
centuries.  There  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning a  touch  of  the  uncommon  in  Mrs. 
Wright's  stories,  and  in  none  has  she 
departed  more  widely  from  the  motives 
and  manner  of  average  current  fiction 
than  in  "  The  Test "  (Scribner) ;  a  story  " 
of  searching  analysis,  of  insight  into 
those  difficult  problems  in  which  passion 
and  will  are  alike  powerful,  of  clear, 
strong,  courageous  handling  of  a  very 
difficult  subject  "  The  Test "  is  the 
story  of  a  woman's  fall  through  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  influence  of  complete 
surrender,  and  of  heroic  self-recovery  in 
the  community  which  knows  every  stage 
of  the  disaster.  There  is  no  evasion  of 
the  inevitable,  no  slurring  of  penalties, 
no  weakening  of  the  force  of  the  inex- 
orable law,  in  this  moving  story.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  simplify  the  problem  by 
excluding  some  of  its  most  tragic  ele- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  full  force  is 
given  to  all  the  punitive  elements  in  the 
situation,  and  the  blows  fall  on  the  head 
of  the  sinning  woman  with  merciless 
severity.  The  story  has  faults;  it  is. 
overwrought ;  there  are  moments  when 
the  reader  feels  as  if  the  strain  were  too 
terrible  to  be  borne  even  in  sympathy. 
Out  of  this  fire  of  punishment  comes  a 
noble  and  winning  character,  redeemed 
by  her  own  heroic  submission  to  the 
consequences  of  her  deed,  reinstated  in 
the  regard  of  her  fellows,  and  holding 
the  hearts  of  her  readers.  The  con- 
struction of  the  story  is  not  perfect,  and 


the  style  often  lacks  ease  and  free 
movement. 

Of  kindred  seriousness  and  of  even 
more  tragic  tone  is  Mrs.  Voynich's 
"Olive  Latham"  (Lippincott).  The  read- 
ers who  recall  "The  Gadfly"  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  its  author  is  one  of 
the  most  relentless  novelists  of  the  day 
in  massing  and  describing  hard,  brutal, 
heartbreaking  conditions ;  that  she  has 
the  power  of  enveloping  her  stories  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intense  depression, 
and  that  she  writes  the  word  futility 
over  a  large  part  of  human  striving. 
This  latest  story  is  uncompromisingly 
realistic,  relentlessly  frank  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  shocking  social  conditions,  and 
tragic  in  some  of  its  episodes ;  but  it  is 
not  hopeless,  and  there  is  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  at  the  end.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  well-born  English  girl  of  force  and 
character,  who  gives  her  heart  to  a  Rus- 
sian revolutionist ;  follows  him  to  Russia 
to  nurse  him  in  his  fatal  illness ;  comes 
into  contact  With  the  stupid,  brutal,  in- 
human tyranny  of  the  Russian  police ; 
returns  to  England,  and  finally  finds 
happiness  in  the  devotion  of  a  Pole 
who  is  also  a  victim  of  the  same  relent- 
less, dull-witted,  and  insensate  tyranny. 
"  Olive  Latham  "  is  not  a  pleasant  story, 
but  it  is  powerful,  moving,  and  deeply 
interesting  in  spite  of  a  very  unattractive 
heroine. 

The  quick-witted  and  vivacious  Eliza- 
beth of  the  Solitary  Summer  and  the 
German  Garden,  takes  us  into  a  much 
sunnier  world  in  "  Elizabeth  in  Riigen  " 
(Macmillan) — a  report  in  her  inimitable 
style  of  a  journey  round  the  little  island 
in  the  Baltic  to  which  pleasure-seekers 
go  in  thron|;sip  summer.  The  materials 
of  which  this  volume  is  made  are  so 
few  and  so  lacking  in  dramatic  potenti- 
alities that  in  hands  less  skillful  the  book 
would  have  been  a  bare  recital  of  car- 
riage-drives, walks,  summer  hotels,  and 
wandering  tourists ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
this  vivacious  and  witty  woman  the  narra- 
tive takes  on  dramatic  interest,  is  not 
lacking  in  capital  character-drawing  nor 
in  episodes  which,  slight  in  themselves, 
become  humorous  and  diverting  in  the 
telling.  The  English  bishop's  wife  and 
her  much-governed  son,  the  inimitable 
German  professor  and  his  much-endeav- 
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oring,  far-aspiring,  souUseeking  English 
wife,  are  the  most  delightful  companions 
for  a  summer's  day ;  and  the  narrative 
is  shot  through  with  charming  bits  of 
description.  "  Elizabeth  "  has  an  instinct 
for  "  hitting  off  "  the  weak  points  in  Ger- 
man character,  and  there  is  just  enough 
malice  in  her  to  give  her  apparently 
careless  touches  a  little  sting. 

Three  volumes  of  short  stories  stand 
out  by  reason  of  their  quality  and  the 
interesting  contrasts  which  they  present. 
Mrs.  Wharton's  collection  of  short  tales, 
"The  Destiny  of  Man"  (Scribner), 
contains  some  of  the  most  sincere  and 
first-hand  work  she  has  given  the  world. 
Insight,  inventiveness,  humor,  and  great 
sensitiveness  to  form  characterize  these 
stories.  They  are  a  distinct  addition  to 
our  literature  in  a  field  in  which  that 
literature  is  already  rich.  There  are  far 
more  directness,  original  insight,  and 
reality  in  them  than  in  "  The  Valley  of 
Decision."  The  amount  of  psycholog- 
ical analysis  is  more  generally  subor- 
dinated to  the  natural  human  interest  of 
the  tale  and  to  its  dramatic  movement ; 
but  Mrs.  Wharton  has  used  this  method 
nowhere  more  effectively  than  in  some 
of  these  tales.  It  has  been  well  said 
of  "  The  Other  Two  "  that  both  in  mo- 
tive and  manner  it  might  well  make  Mr. 
James  envious.  Mrs.  Wharton's  work 
is  always  artistic  and  thorough.  There 
are  less  subtlety  of  motive  and  more 
movement  and  humor  in  Mr.  Page's 
"Bred  in  the  Bone"  (Scribner).  The 
story  which  gives  the  book  its  title  is  a 
good  example  of  Mr.  Page's  talent  and 
skill ;  the  spirit  of  the  old  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  new  South  are  in  it; 
there  is  the  devoted,  shrewd,  humorous 
old  negro  who  was  once  a  slave  and  has 
not  forgotten  his  old  loyalty ;  there  is  a 
fresh,  out-of-door  habit  of  life;  and 
there  is  the  good  old  romantic  touch 
where  the  heroine  makes  her  impulsive 
bet.  Mr.  Page  recovers  in  these  stories 
much  of  the  sincerity,  humor,  pathos,  and 
charm  which  won  his  earliest  readers. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Seton  Mer- 
riman's  bundle  of  tales,  "  Tomaso's  For- 
tune "  (Scribner)  belongs  with  these 
volumes  so  far  as  the  art  of  writing  is 
concerned ;  but  as  pieces  of  narrative, 
episodes  full  of  dramatic  interest,  and 


incidents  significant  of  character,  these 
stories  have  unusual  excellence.  Their 
author  was  not  a  man  of  letters,  but  be 
was  a  bom  story-teller,  with  a  quick  eye 
for  a  strong  situation  or  an  effective  bit 
of  character ;  and,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  collection  is  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover. 

A  more  restful  book,  with  a  quiet  story 
interest  running  through  it,  than  "  The 
Day  Before  Yesterday  "  (Macmillan)  has 
not  appeared  for  many  a  day.  It  is 
so  far  removed  from  the  dramatic,  the 
intense,  the  morbid,  or  the  sensational 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 
Few  books  of  the  season  are,  however, 
better  worth  reading  than  this  picture  of 
a  small  community,  probably  in  the 
central  West,  a  generation  ago,  and  of 
the  fun,  the  occupations,  and  the  way  of 
life  of  a  group  of  normal,  inventive, 
delightful  children,  with  glimpses  of  their 
elders.  It  is  a  story  of  child  life  for 
grown-up  children,  told  with  humor,  with 
fresh  feeling,  and  with  tender  sympathy ; 
one  of  those  books  which  make  a  little 
oasis  in  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  time. 

Two  other  volumes  of  entirely  differ- 
ent character  belong  in  the  same  class 
and  may  be  described  as  "  books  of 
refuge."  "The  Court  of  Sacharissa" 
(Macmillan)  is  as  artificial  as  a  Watteau 
pastoral  and  has  something  of  the  same 
beguiling  quaUty.  It  is  the  record  of 
the  adventures  of  a  group  of  inconse- 
quential gentlemen  on  the  estate  of  a  fair 
lady,  with  whom  they  all  fall  more  or 
less  in  love,  who  gives  them  afternoon 
tea  in  a  shady  garden  or  on  the  greenest 
of  lawns,  and  listens  to  their  impossible 
tales  and  their  high-flown  compliments. 
It  is  a  clever  piece  of  fooling  for  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  find  refreshment 
in  occasional  wanderings  in  fairyland. 
A  more  distinctly  pastoral  quality  per- 
vades Miss  Sherwood's  "  The  Story  of 
King  Sylvain  and  Queen  Aim^e  "  (Mac- 
millan)— the  story  of  a  king  and  queen 
who  run  away  from  the  court,  become 
lovers  once  more,  and  make  a  home  for 
themselves  after  divers  adventures.  The 
style  is  archaic  and  the  incidents  belong 
to  the  age  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  but  the 
old  immortal  thirst  of  the  spirit  for  peace 
in  which  to  love  and  live  is  assuaged  in 
it ;  and  it  has  the  delicacy  of  fancy  and 
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refinement  of  feeling  which  Miss  Sher- 
wood's work  never  lacks. 

Miss  EHizabeth  Robins  is  a  woman  of 
forceful  personality.  As  an  interpreter 
of  Ibsen  on  the  stage  and  as  the  author 
of  an  unevenly  written  and  sometimes 
high-keyed  but  vigorous  and  at  times 
humorous  novel,  "  The  Open  Question," 
she  has  attracted  attention  and  appre- 
ciation from  the  higher  class  of  critical 
observers  of  dramatic  art  and  literature. 
Now,  in  the  story  called  "  The  Magnetic 
North,"  she  gives  us  a  strongly  painted 
picture  jof  the  Klondike.  A  visit  to 
Alaska  and  journeys  to  places  there  not 
often  seen  by  women  gave  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  first-hand  material. 
As  a  result,  the  story  is  saturated  with 
reality.  Her  little  group  of  gold-seekers 
are  individuals  as  well  as  types,  and  the 
effects  on  character  and  temperament 
of  privation  and  suffering  are  admirably 
presented.  Recklessness,  greed,  fraud, 
cruelty,  cowardice,  are  brought  out  in 
some  of  these  explorers,  while  with 
others  courage,  constancy,  and  friend- 
ship grow  from  the  same  trials.  The 
two  most  likable  men  in  the  book,  the 
Boy  and  the  Colonel,  break  the  Klondike 
record  in  a  terrible  journey  along  the 
Yukon ;  their  frightful  struggle  brings 
them  almost  to  the  point  of  hatred 
and  possible  murder  (the  psychological 
study  of  the  strain  on  their  reason  and 
action  is  a  really  fine  piece  of  subtle 
analysts),  but  they  emerge  from  their 
long  trial  humanly  generous  and  sweet- 
natured.  An  affecting  and  inspiring 
account  of  the  devotion  of  the  Jesuit 
priests  and  Roman  Catholic  sisters 
among  the  Alaskan  Indians  is  included. 
The  great  fault  of  the  book  is  its  unsat- 
isfactory and  inconsequential  construc- 
tion and  conclusion ;  characters  drop  in 
and  out  (to  be  sure,  they  do  so  in  real 
life),  and  there  is  a  lessening  of  interest 
as  the  story  nears  its  end.  But,  faults 
admitted,  the  book  is  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary novel  in  its  vivid  descriptive  power, 
in  its  rendering  of  the  vast  loneliness 
and  darkness  of  the  Far  North,  and  in 
its  true  study  of  the  working  of  circum- 
stance on  character.    (Stokes.) 

Lack  of  story-interest  has  been  a  rather 
common  complaint  against  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad,  even  among  those  who  admire 


his  rare  powers  of  descriptive  writing, 
his  deep  love  and  knowledge  of  the  sea 
and  sea  life  in  all  its  moods,  and  his 
perhaps  over-subtle  analysis  of  passion 
and  temperament.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  "  Romance ;"  and  in  part  the  fact 
may  be  due  to  the  collaboration  of 
Mr.  F.  M.  Hueffer,  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Conrad,  who  once  before 
aided  him  in  the  same  way  in  a  not 
very  well  known  book,  "The  Inheri- 
tors." With  dramatic  incident  and  with 
the  thrill  of  suspense  "  Romance "  is 
almost  over-provided.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  single  situations  which  are  abso- 
lutely painful  in  their  intensity.  In  its 
brilliancy  of  imaginative  writing,  the 
book  (as  h^If  a  dozen  or  more  reviewers 
have  already  declared)  recalls  Stevenson 
at  his  best — say,  as  he  appears  in  cer- 
tain passages  of  "  The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae  "  and  "  Markheim."  There  are 
at  least  three  or  four  chapters  that  one 
may  re-read  after  the  story  is  finished, 
with  increased  admiration  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad's singular  power  of  massing  details 
and  throwing  side-lights  until  the  picture 
is  brought  out  into  a  glow  of  color  and 
life.  One  may  almost  say  that  the  cen- 
tral idea  is  to  show  what  might  be  termed 
the  seamy  side  of  "  romance " — the 
infinite  toil,  sorrow,  suffering,  and  horror 
that  must  lie  beneath  what  we  jauntily 
call  romantic  adventure.  An  honest 
English  boy  with  the  boy's  longing 
for  the  adventurous  is  thrown  by  no 
fault  of  his  own  into  the  nest  of  the  last 
of  West  Indian  pirates,  rescues  a  sweet 
and  true  girl,  thwarts  a  despicable  vil- 
lain's plot,  and  in  the  end,  after  nar- 
rowly escaping  hanging  as  a  pirate,  gains 
his  reward.  One  of  the  too  numerous 
writers  of  "  swashbuckling "  romance 
would  have  made  of  all  this  a  lively,  high- 
spirited,  almost  joyous  series  of  triumphs. 
In  Mr.  Conrad's  hands  it  is  keyed 
on  one  word — anguish.  The  reader 
hates  and  loves  and  suffers  and  fears 
with  the  steadfast  and  honest  boy  until 
it  seems  that  human  endurance  has 
reached  its  limit.  The  power  of  the 
tale  is  almost  oppressive;  it  holds  the 
mind  and  stirs  the  imagination ;  it  moves 
the  emotions  and  arouses  the  sympa- 
thies ;  but  it  is  too  constantly  near  the 
very  verge  of  tragedy  to  entertain.     It 
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may  not  be  safe  to  predict  a  wide 
popular  success  for  such  a  book,  but  its 
literary  and  human  force  are  unques- 
tionable.    (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

In  Margaret  Horton  Potter's  "The 
Flame-Gatherers  "  is  told  a  richly  poeti- 
cal tale  adorned  by  Oriental  imagery, 
imbued  by  Eastern  ethical  philosophy, 
and  alive  with  the  glow  of  passion.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  such  a  book 
by  the  standards  applied  to  the  average 
current  fiction  of  the  day ;  it  stands  or 
falls,  as  would  a  dramatic  poem  by 
Stephen  Phillips,  on  its  merits  as  pure 
literature.  The  subject  is  an  unusual 
one  in  conception,  and  required  delicacy 
and  sincerity  of  treatment  to  save  it 
froth  absurdity  or  vulgarity.  It  is  due 
to  the  author  to  say  that  she  has  shown 
both  art  and  reserve  power.  The  lover 
of  the  merely  sensational  or  amusing 
in  fiction  may  care  little  for  this  book, 
but  it  has  both  fascination  and  imagina- 
tive grasp.    (Macmillan.) 

No  other  of  Maarten  Maartens's  novels 
has  greater  variety  of  characters  or  live- 
liness of  narrative  than  has  "  Dorothea." 
There  are  some  eight  or  ten  people  in 
this  book  who  stand  out  with  distinct- 
ness as  living  human  creatures  with 
faults,  vices,  lovable  traits,  and  pecu- 
liarities as  clearly  drawn  as  Thackeray 
might  have  done.  The  interplay  of  these 
people  in  talk  and  action  is  immensely 
clever,  and  they  move  in  a  tangle  of 
peculiar  circumstances  that  works  out 
into  an  original  plot.  The  author  is  the 
reverse  of  a  cynic,  but  the  cynical  wit 
of  some  of  his  worldly  characters  is 
immensely  amusing.  The  simple  and 
single-hearted  Dutch  maiden,  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  a  brave  English  soldier  who 
has  become  a  gambler,  is  thrown  into  a 
crowd  of  Monte  Carlo  schemers,  pleasure- 
hunters,  and  matrimonial  plotters.  She 
is  really  a  beautifully  conceived  and 
charming  girl, "  pure  in  heart,"  and  even 
puritanical  in  her  rustic  ideals  of  life  and 
morals.  How  in  the  end  she  is  able  to 
conquer  hatred  and  to  keep  herself  from 
taint,  yet  to  learn  that  in  love  there  is  a 
charity  for  others'  failings,  is  the  main 
theme  of  a  thoroughly  readable  novel. 
The  book  shows  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  an  equally  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart.    (Appleton.) 


The  Outlook's  readers  have  found  in 
Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White's  "  The  For- 
est "  and  are  finding  in  the  companion 
series  of  articles,  "  The  Mountains," 
that  he  is  both  a  true  nature-lover  and 
a  master  of  woodcraft — two  things  not 
often  combined  in  one  writer.  Mr. 
White's  new  romance  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Country,  "  The  Silent  Places,"  has 
these  qualities,  and  also  shows  the  art  of 
the  fiction-writer  in  presenting  clearly 
characters  who  are  distinctly  conceived, 
and  in  getting  out  of  a  strong  situation 
continuous  and  tense  interest.  The  plot 
is  slight,  but  it  maintains  its  dramatic 
force  throughout.  Like  "  The  Conj  uror's 
House,"  the  tale  presents  the  autocratic 
rule  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  factor 
over  the  country  about  him,  the  stem 
obedience  exacted  from  employees,  and 
the  persistent  enforcement  of  self-made 
law.  An  Indian  who  has  been  bold 
enough  to  cheat  the  Company  is  singled 
out  for  punishment,  and  on  his  trail  are 
sent  two  woodsmen  of  diverse  gifts  and 
character.  Their  hunt  lasts  for  more 
than  a  year,  takes  them  into  the  Far 
North,  exposes  them  to  every  kind  of 
suffering  and  danger ;  with  them  travels 
an  Indian  girl  who  loves,  long  without 
return,  the  careless,  reckless,  brutal- 
minded  Dick,  and  in  the  end  gives  her 
life  for  his.  In  the  end  the  culprit  is 
found  and  brought  back.  Throughout, 
the  adventures  and  resourceful  skill  of 
the  woodsmen  are  nari'ated  with  a 
knowledge  and  vividness  that  are  ex- 
traordinary. As  a  romance  the  book  is 
marked  with  singleness  of  purpose  and 
harmonious  development  (McClure  & 
Phillips,  New  York.) 

The  Outlook  has  already  spoken  of 
Mrs.  Dudeney's  striking  study  of  pro- 
vincial English  life  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  called  "  The  Story 
of  Susan "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) ;  of 
Mrs.  Goodwin's  clever  story  of  modem 
society,  "  Four  Roads'  to  Paradise," 
notable  for  its  witty  dialogue  (The 
Century  Company) ;  of  Miss  Mary  John- 
ston's Elizabethan  romance,  "  Sir  Mor- 
timer "  (Harpers) ;  of  Mr.  Lynde's  vigor- 
ous dealing  in  fiction  with  political  and 
corporation  corrupt  methods  in  "  The 
Grafters "  (Bobbs-Merrill  Company) ; 
but  all  of  these  books  should  »t  l^St 
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be  mentioned  in  any  general  survey  of 
recent  fiction.  Miss  Glasgow's  "The 
Deliverance  "  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 
and  Mr.  Harland's  "  My  Friend  Pros- 
pero"  were  discussed  some  time  ago 
in  an  editorial  which  recognized  their 
decided  importance  and  value.    "  The 


Woman- Errant,"  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife,"  is  just 
about  to  appear  (Macmillan),  and  its 
subject  and  authorship  insure  for  it  a 
wide  and  appreciative  reading.  A  spe- 
cial review  of  Mr.  Churchill's  "The 
Crossing  "(Macmillan)  will  appear  soon. 
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nis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published pricCyjiuith  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net." 


Advanced  Course  in  Algebra.  By  Webster 
Wells,  S.B.  Illustrated.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.. 
Bolton.    $x7%  in.    S81  pages. 

Alfred  Tennyson.  By  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.  Illustrated.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4V4X7m.  243  pages,  fl.net. 
Those  who  cannot  a£Eord  to  possess  the 
great  Memoir  by  the  poet's  son  will  find 
Biis  volume  largely  meets  their  desire,  such 
use  of  that  work  has  been  made  in  this. 
The  poet's  life  is  briefly  narrated ;  his  tem- 
perament, character,  ideals,  and  beliefs  are 
sketched ;  his  view  of  the  poetical  life  and 
character  as  indicated  in  his  own  words  and 
writings  is  presented,  with  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  his  art,  technically  viewed.  The 
author  has  absorbed  his  subject,  and  both 
in  substance  and  form  his  presentation  of  it 
is  admirable. 

Ameiioan  City  (The) :  A  Problem  in  De- 
inacracy.  By  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Ph.D.  (Citizen's 
I.ibrary.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  york.  5x7V4 
in.  423  pages.  « US,  net. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  renascence  of  the 
civic  spirit  has  made  hopeful  progress,  as 
shown  both  by  the  increasing  study  of 
social  problems  and  the  beginnings  of  prac- 
tical reform.  The  current  setting  in  these 
directions  has  already  deposited  an  abundant 
literature.  Professor  Wilcox's  present  work 
is  thoroughly  fertilizing.  He  discusses  in  a 
masterly  way  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  city  problem  in  its  general  relation  to 
the  problem  of  democracy  which  our  Na- 
tional life  is  working  out.  What  we  need, 
he  contends,  is  not  less  democracy  but  more. 
Oemocracy  defined  as  "  one  man,  one  vote  " 
is  merely  nominal.  Real  and  thorough  de- 
mocracy is  concerned  with  the  common  wesd. 
The  lack  of  civic  spirit  is  the  defect  we 
suffer  from.  Civic  spirit  requires  devotion 
of  one's  leisure  to  social  service.  Whole- 
some and  well  safeguarded  city  life  depends 
on  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens.  But  con- 
sciousness of  this  elementary  fact  is  still 
crude.  People  have  leisure  enough  to  co- 
operate, butdo  not  yet  realize  the  interest  and 
satisfaction  found  in  such  efforts.  In  suc- 
cessive chapters  Dr.  Wilcox  deals  with  many 
burning  questions,  as  the  social  importance 
of  the  street,  the  control  of  public  utilities, 


"  municipal  insurance,"  ('.  e.,  police,  etc.,  local 
centers  of  civic  life,  civic  education,  munici- 
pal home  rule.  With  sagacious  apprehen- 
sion of  needs  and  conditions  goes  a  fair 
appraisal  both  of  progress  and  failiu'e. 
Work  for  the  improvement  of  municipal 
organization  on  the  line  of  least  resistance 
he  thinks  must  be  on  the  lines  of  the  "fed- 
eral plan  "  exemplified  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  well  illustrated  at  Oeveland 
from  1891  to  1903.  The  criticism  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  progress  that  run 
through  the  book  are  wise  and  helpful,  and 
light  up  the  situation  with  hopefulness  for 
aU  that  are  trying  to  better  it.  But  why,  at 
least  while  democracy  has  foes  to  overcome 
and  needs  victorious  leaders,  should  the 
habit,  developed  by  certain  games  of  skill, 
of  taking  ruthless  advantage  of  an  oppo- 
nent's blunders  be  pronounced  "  counter  to 
the  demands  of  democracy  "? 

Annie  in  the  Garden  (60c.).  Love's  Rhapsody 

(SOc.).  Zuleikha  (SOc).  Songs  by  Rudolph  Ganz. 
Clayton  P.  Summy  Co ,  Chicago. 

Ark  of  1803  (The) :  A  Stoiy  of  Louisiana 
Purchan  Times.  By  C.A.Stephens.  Illustrated. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  341 
pages.    $1.25,  net. 

A  boy's  book  of  pioneer  adventure  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  which,  along  with  its 
story,  gives  a  good  deal  of  American  history. 

Ballads  of  Bourbonnais  (The).  By  Wallace 
Bruce  Anisbary.  Illustrated.  The  Bobfas-Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis.    S'AxS  in.    181  pages. 

Ballads  of  Valor  and  Victory :  Being  Stories 
in  Song  from  the  Annals  of  America.  By  Clin- 
ton Scollard.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.    6x9  in.    145  pages.    (1.50,  net. 

Beaconsiield.   By  Walter  Sichel.  Illustrated. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    4%x7  in.    312 

pages.  %\,  net. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  volume  in  which 
to  get  an  interestin|;  view  of  the  development 
of  commercial,  social,  and  imperial  policy  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  larger  part  of  the 
last  century.  Lord  Beaconsfield  left  his 
mark  on  this,  and  his  works  do  follow  him 
under  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  one  has  imbibed 
the  idea  that  he  was  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  more  stagy  than  sincere,  one  may  be 
converted  by  Mr,  Sichel's  elaborate  vindica- 
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tion;  indeed,  he  sometimes  comes  near  mak- 
ing one  think  that  all  his  geese  are  swans. 
Whatever  is  left  enigmatic,  it  is  certain  that 
Queen  Victoria,  who  was  at  any  rate  a  good 
judge  of  the  moral  side  of  things,  sincerely 
respected  Beaconsfield.  His  character  as  a 
man  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  is 
.  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Sichel,  whose 
volume  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  great 
career. 

By-Ways  of  Braithe  (The).  By  Frances 
Powell.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    361  page*.    »1.S0. 

This  novel  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  most 
amazing  mixture  of  absurdity,  melodrama, 
and  false  sentimeat.  The  luxuriant  imagi- 
nation of  the  author  should  be  restrained  and 
trained  upon  more  upright  standards,  for 
that  she  has  ability  cannot  be  questioned. 
But  the  reader,  if  he  hold  out  to  the  end,  is 
smothered  in  roses,  jewels,  silks,  velvets,  and 
satins,  to  say  nothing  of  passion-pale  men 
and  gloriously  entrancing  women,  moving 
about  in  baronial  halls,  "  Cells  of  Flagella- 
tion," and  undei^ound  passages — aU  on 
the  banks  of  our  placid  Hudson  River. 

Case  of  Sardines  (A) :  A  Stoiy  of  the  Maine 
Coast.  By  Charles  Poole  Cleaves.  Illustrated. 
The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  5x7>/i  in.  322  pages. 
An  overworked  young  doctor,  ordered  away 
for  the  summer,  went  to  the  coast  of  Maine 
and  fell  in  with  a  college  mate  who  was  a 
clergyman  in  the  little  seaboard  town  whose 
industry  was  that  of  catching  herring  and 
paddng  sardines.  Inclined  to  cynicism  and 
indifference,  the  doctor  gradually  became  in- 
terested in  the  "sardiners"  and  more  or  less 
involved  in  their  lives.  There  is  much  good 
sease  and  practical  religion  in  the  story,  im- 
perfectly constructed  as  it  is,  and  the  reader 
leaves  it  quite  assured,  with  the  young  phy- 
sician, that  life  is  worth  living  if  the  soul 
lives  well. 

China  Painting :  A  Practical  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Amateurs  in  the  Decoration  of  Hard 
Porcalain.  By  H.  Louise  McLaughlin.  (New 
Edition.  Twentieth  Thousand.)  The  Robert 
Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati.    S'^xSin.    I«)  pages,    fl. 

Christ  from  Without  and  Within  (The).  By 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Clark.  Andrew  Melrose,  London, 
England.  S>/«x7Hin.  224  pages. 
"  It  is  life  we  need  "  is  the  postulate  of  this 
study  of  "the  spiritual  Gospel."  As  we 
judge  of  the  nature  of  anytnin£  from  its 
effect,  so  we  judge  of  Christ.  There  -is  in 
him  a  dynamic  quality,  a  power  to  impart  a 
diviner  life  to  our  humanity.  "  One  feels 
that  coming  into  touch  with  him  is  coming 
into  touch  with  the  Eternal  Source  of  all." 
This  is  the  incontrovertible  datum  of  experi- 
ence. God  was  in  Christ,  and  only  as  Christ 
leads  the  soul  to  the  Father  does  he  impart 
the  life  we  need.  In  successive  chapters 
this  central  idea  is  developed  with  a  sus- 
tained religious  glow,  and  with  a  general 
effectiveaess  not  marred  for  thoughtful  read- 
ers by  an  occasional  extreme  statement 

Christ  Unveiled :  His  Heavenly  and  Earthly 
Apoearinc.  By  Anna  I.  Johnson.  Press  of  James 
iQc^^n,  22  Baekmaa  St,  New  York.   }>/ix9 


Christ  Within  and  Other  Papers  (The).  By 
T.  Rboodda  Williams.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York.  4V4X6^in.  125  pages.  50c 
This  litde  book  emphasizes  the  imperative- 
ness of  an  ideal,  the  Christian  ideal,  and  its 
independency  of  all  critical  questions  affect- 
ing the  writmgs  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Mr.  Williams  exposes  the  fallacy  of  fancying 
that  only  what  is  historical  has  value.  He 
does  not  think  less  of  history,  but  fairly 
maintains  that  the  main  value  of  history 
now  is  to  kindle  and  enrich  the  ideal.  The 
thought  that  runs  through  the  book  is  that 
salvation  consists  in  the  effort  to  realize  the 
Christ  ideal  in  actual  life.  Mr.  Williams 
writes  with  insightand  vigor,and  this  volume 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  series  it  belongs  to. 

Clerical  System  :  Economics  of  Ubrary,  Peri- 
odicals, Sarmooology,  CorrespoDdenec,  Admin- 
iatrattoo,  and  Business.  By  Wilhs  V.  Bide 
Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.  5x7^  in.  131  pages. 
(Oc.,  net 

Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
(Centenary  Edition^  VoL  VIII.  Letters  and 
Social  Aims.  Vol.  IX.  Poems.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x8  in.    Per  vol,  f  1.75. 

Concise  Dictionary  of  the  PreiKh  and  Eng- 
lish Languages  (A).  ByF.  E.A.Gaac  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    4%X6'A  in.   941  pages. 

Correct  Social  Usage :  A  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Qood  Form,  Style,  and  Deportment. 
By  Seventeen  Distinguished  Authors.  In  3  vols. 
Illustrated.  The  New  York  Society  of  Self-Cul- 
ture, New  York.  5X7  in. 
These  three  littie  volumes,  made  up  of  con- 
tributions from  several  autnorities,  form  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the 
sort  we  have  seen.  In  th^  scope  of  its  sub- 
ject matter  it  includes  everything  which 
could  rightly  be  placed  between  the  covers 
of  a  practical  work  on  etiquette.  The  pub- 
lisher making  this  entirely  jtistifiable  claim 
for  it  is  the  New  York  Society  of  Self-Cul- 
ture, a  unique  organization  whose  equipment 
for  the  furthering  of  its  obvious  design  in- 
cludes, a  circular  accompanying  the  books 
informs  one,  a  Correspondence  School  and 
Bureau  of  Inquiry  conducted  by  the  writers 
mentioned  above. 

Daughter  of  Dale  (A).  By  Emerson  Gifford 
Taylor.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  In. 
352  pages. 
The  heroine  of  this  tale  comes  near  to 
wrecking  her  happiness  and  that  of  the  hero 
by  a  mistaken  idea  of  devotion  to  her  grand- 
father, a  Professor  in  "  Dale."  The  old  man 
covets  the  youth  for  a  scholarly  career,  and 
Barbara  imagines  it  her  duty  to  aid  him  and 
stifle  the  evident  attraction  between  herself 
and  Paul.  It  is  rather  a  novel  turn  in  ro- 
mance, and  appeals  to  a  certain  type  of 
reader.  The  working  out  of  the  idea  is  not 
successful.  The  construction  is  awkward, 
and  too  many  of  the  scenes  intended  to  be 
humorous  or  pathetic  fall  short  of  their 
effect. 

Destderius  Erasmus  concerning  the  Aim  and 
Itetbod  of  Education.  By  William  Harrison 
Woodward.  The  MacmiUah  Ca,  New  York. 
5x7>/4in.    2«  pages. 

Erasmus  was  far  io  advance  of  bis  contem- 
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poraries  in  his  opinions  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  His  treatise  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  1S29,  "  On  the  Imme- 
diate Introduction  of  Boys  to  a  Liberal  Edu- 
cation," is  surprisingly  modem,  and  is  profit- 
able reading  now.  Tnis,  and  a  briefer  trea- 
tise on  "  The  Right  Method  of  Instruction 
(the  latter  jiow  first  given  in  English),"  are 
contained  in  this  volume.  More  than  to  any 
other  man  of  his  time  the  enlightenment  of 
the  ancient  Grxco-Roman  world  appealed 
to  Erasmus  with  a  message  for  modern  men. 
This  Professor  Woodwstfd  clearly  realizes. 
For  those  to  whom  this  is  of  interest,  as  well 
as  for  all  concerned  with  the  historical  rela- 
tion of  modem  educational  theory,  this  vol- 
ume has  special  attractiveness. 

Desire.  By  Charlotte  Eaton.  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Co.,  New  York.  5x7H  in.  159  pages. 
$1,  net.  (Postage,  10c) 
A  volume  of  poems,  about  the  author  of 
which  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  has  said 
that  she  seems  to  be  "  the  feminine  reincar- 
nation of  Walt  Whitman."  and  Mrs.  Wilcox 
believes  that  she  has  tne  three  essential 
qualities  of  a  great  singer — "  power,  passion, 
and  purpose."  That  the  author  of  "  Desire  " 
has  purpose  is  evident  even  to  the  roost 
casual  reader ;  that  she  has  power  and  real 
passion  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  If  by 
reincarnation  we  mean  the  continuation  of  a 
man's  peculiarities  and  methods,  then  the 
author  of  "  Desire  "  is  the  reincarnation  of 
Walt  Whitman,  for  her  verse  is  distinctiy 
an  echo  of  Whitman's  thought  and  a  repro- 
duction of  Whitman's  style ;  but  neither  in 
the  thought  nor  in*lhe  reproduction  is  there 
to  be  found  Whitman's  passion,  his  abandon, 
or  his,  at  times,  striking  force.  It  is  the 
mannerism  which  has  been  reincarnated,  not 
the  genius;  and  the  author  of  "  Desire  "  has, 
fortunately,  stopped  short  of  the  Whitman 
nudities.  She  represents  neither  the  best 
nor  the  worst  of  him  ;  she  is  a  moderate  re- 
incarnation of  his  peculiarities. 

Dorris  Farrand's  Vocation.  By  Pansy 
(Mrs.  G.  R.  A  Wen).  Illustrated.  Tlie  Lothrop 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston.     5x7%  in.     335  pages. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  stories  by  this 
author.  A  college  girl,  really  human,  sur- 
rounded by  equally  human  friends  and  rela- 
tives, thinks  out  for  herself  the  meaning  of 
her  life.  Individualism,  in  its  right  connec- 
tions, appeals  to  her  as  a  workmg  theory. 
The  two  young  men  of  the  little  circle  are 
peculiarly  true  to  life;  one  dictatorial  and 
conceited,  yet  attractive,  the  other  uncouth 
and  energetic,  yet  capable  of  and  receiving 
culture.  Some  vexed  questions  concerning 
the  distinctions  between  the  Church  and  the 
world  are  discussed  in  the  author's  charac- 
teristic and  practical  way. 

Duchess  of  Few  Clothes.  By  Philip  Payne. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co,  New  Vork.  5V4X8  in.  341 
pages. 

The  dialogue  in  this  book  is  unusually  good ; 
the  types,  even  when  obvious  caricatures, 
are  admirably  clever,  and  the  contrasted 
characters  of  the  two  friends,  Hazard  and 


Quarles,  are  capitally  drawn.  But  many 
false  notes  lower  its  average.  To  mention 
one  of  them,  the  picturra  manners  and 
morals  of  the  clerks  and  other  employees  of 
a  high-grade  American  hotel  are  made  as 
o£Fensive  and  vulgar  as  we  feel  sure  they  are 
grossly  libelous. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Economics:  To- 
gether  with  «  Short  Sketch  of  Economic 
History.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  and 
George  Ray  Wicker,  Ph.D.  The  MacmilUn  Co, 
NewTork.    5x7%  in.    388  pages. 

Elements  of  Plane  Surveying  (including 
L«vellng).  By  Samuel  Man  Barton.  Ph.D.  Il- 
lustrated. D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  6x9Hin. 
2SS  pages. 

Elves'  Frolic.  (40c.)  Caprice.  (40c.)  Amma, 
Concert  Waltx.  ($1.;  Piano  Solo  by  Hubbard 
William  Hams.   CuytonF.Summy  Co, Chicago. 


English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 
Edited  from  the  Collection  of  Francis  James  Child 
by  Helen  Child  Sargent  and  George  Lyman  Kit- 
ttedge.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5Vix8>4 
in.  723  pages.  (3. 
The  Cambridge  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  puts  into  a  single  volume  and  into  die 
most  accessible  form  Professor  Child's  great 
work,  published  in  ten  parts  and  forming 
five  larg:e  volumes,  of  -which  he  began  the 
publication  in  1882  and  completed  it  in  1898. 
mcluding  in  the  five  volumes  three  hundroi 
and  five  distinct  ballads,  but  with  a  great 
number  of  texts,  the  plan  involving  the 
reprinting  of  every  extant  version  of  every 
ballad :  of  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  for  instance, 
there  are  eighteen  versions,  of  "  Mary  Ham- 
ilton "  twenty-eight.  Each  ballad  has  a 
historical  and  bibliographical  introduction, 
and  there  are  also  exhaustive  collations, 
bibliographies,  and  indexes.  The  present 
edition  includes  all  the  three  hundred  and 
five  ballads  of  the  large  collection,  but  with- 
out the  critical  apparatus,  and  with  very 
short  introductions.  In  a  few  cases  more 
than  one  version  is  printed  and  the  explan- 
atory matter  is  condensed.  Few  single  vol- 
umes in  our  language  contain  so  much  of 
permanent  interest  as  this  volume. 

Euripides'  Ipbigenia  in  Tauris.  Edited  by 
William  Nickerson  Bates,  Ph.D.  The  American 
Book  Co,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    164  pages. 

Faiiy  Tales.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Edna  Henry  Lee  Turpin. 
Illustrated.  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    253  pages.    50c 

Fatherhood  of  God  (The).  By  A.  Lincoln 
Shute.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  4%x7  in. 
310  pages.    (I. 

That  men  are  sons  of  God  by  nature  that 
they  may  become  sons  of  God  by  choice,  is 
the  modem  evangelical  doctrine,  as  ex- 
pounded by  such  preachers  as  the  late 
Bishop  Brooks.  A  strong  protest  is  here 
raised  against  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  evangelicalism  of  a  century  a^o,  and 
Bishop  Merrill  in  his  introduction  combats 
it  as  a  dangerous  heresy.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  argument  is  that  "the  Divine-like 
character  of  his  [man's]  personality  was  lost 
in  the  Fall."  Since  the  parties  in  the  argu- 
ment are  at  a  deadlock  in  their  discordant 
interpretations  of  the  Bible,  science  must  be 
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allowed  to  decide  which  of  these  is  the  more 
correct.  And  science  finds  in  the  researches 
of  anthropology  no  trace  of  any  such  thing 
as  a  "  Divine-like  personality  "  in  primeval 
man. 

Fire  Plies  (50c.)'  Absence  (SOc).  Songs  by 
Julia  E.  WiUcins.  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 

Fort  Amity.  By  Quiller  Couch.  Charles 
Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7>;iin.  337pa0es. 
»l.50. 
A  tale  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  with 
alternating  thrilling  adventures  and  charac- 
ter-studies. The  young  officer  who  is  its 
hero  is  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Canada  by  his 
French  and  Indian  captors,  escapes  them  by 
a  singular  series  of  circumstances,  and  is 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  puzzling  position, 
morally  speaking,  because  he  cannot  betray 
his  nationality  without  compromising  his 
country's  interests,  yet  is  in  danger  of  unwill- 
ingly becoming  a  spy.  The  story  is  well  knit 
together,  and  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Ouiller- 
Couch's  talent,  although  it  lacks  the  nurnor 
so  abundant  in  other  of  his  books. 

O.  F.  Watts.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  (The 
Popnlar  Libcary  of  Art  Serie;!.)  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in.    174  pages.    7Sc,  net. 

Gloria  Patri:  Our  Talks  About  the  Tiiniqr 
and  the  New  TrinttariaDiam.    By  James  Morris 
Whiton,  Ph.D.    Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
5x7V4in.    162  pages.    »1. 
To  most  people  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
seems  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help  to 
faith;  or  at  least  to  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  their  faith.    This  is  because  they  draw 


a  Tine  with  God  clearly  on  one  side  and  man 
on  the  other.  Differences  of  opinion  about 
the  Trinity  are  usually  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  side  on  which  Christ  belongs. 
This  little  volume  will  help  a  great  many 
people  because  it  will  remove  their  root 
difficulty.  It  represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  setting  forth  an  idea  of  God  which 
makes  him,  not  one  who  is  far  apart  from 
men  and  sends  messages  by  the  prophets 
and  by  Christ,  but  as  one  whose  very  nature 
it  is  "  to  issue  forth  into  visible  expression  ;" 
it  represents  this  doctrine  as  thus  the  formu- 
lation into  intellectual  terms  of  a  vital  ex- 
perience ;  for  the  idea  of  God  which  is 
expressed  in  the  name  Trinity  is  at  the  same 
time  an  interpretation  to  men  of  their  relation  . 
to  God.  Every  man  who  finds  God  con- 
trolling all  the  world,  expressing  himself  in 
human  life,  and  giving  strength  to  individual 
souls.  Dr.  Whiton  holds,  is  a  Trinitarian  in 
experience  if  not  in  creed.  The  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  this  clearly  written  book, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  ought  to 
find  a  new  circle  of  readers  who  will  be  as 
much  helped  to  clear  thinking  as  the  readers 
of  the  first  edition  were. 

Heart  of  Rome  (The).  By  Francis  Marion 
Crawford.  The  Macirillan  Co.,  New  York.  4>4x7 
in.    396  pages.     Paper  bound,  2Sc. 

Introduction   to  the   Bible  for  Teachers  of 

Children  (An).    By  Georgia  Louise  Chambetlin. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.   ixl% 

in.    206  pages.    (I. 

A  useful  and    commendable   outline  of  a 

series  of  lessons  for  a  graded  class  of  chil- 


dren in  Sunday-school.  It  combines  intelli- 
gent conceptions  of  what  a  Sunday-school 
should  be,  with  an  understanding  of  what 
the  Bible  is  in  the  light  of  modern  scholar- 
ship. If  followed,  the  plan  in  this  book  will 
tend  to  bring  about  the  co-operation  of 
parents,  as  it  includes  directions  for  home 
study.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  in  no  sense 
critical.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
discovering  and  showing  to  others  the  way 
by  which  the  Biblical  writers  expressed 
religious  truth. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civilization 
in  England.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  (New 
and  Revised  Edition.)  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5'Ax9in.    915  pages.    »1.50,net. 

A  new  edition  in  a  sinele  volume  closely 

printed  from  rather  small  type,  but  legible 

and  very  compact  in  form. 

Larger  Life  (The).  By  Sheridan  Ford. 
George  E.  Croscup  &  Co.,  New  York.  4^4x7  in. 
101  pages. 

Letters  from  an  American  Farmer.  By  J. 
Hector  St.  John  Crivecoeur.  (Reprint  from  the 
Original  Edition.)  Fox.  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
Yorlc.  5>4x8>4  in.  336  pages.  >1.S0.  (Postage, 
15c) 
Americans  fairly  owe  gratitude  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
Trent  for  suggesting  tnat  these  letters  were 
worthy  of  reprinting.  As  Dickinson,  author 
of  "  Letters  from  a  Farmer,"  was  a  political 
farmer,  so  Crfevecoeur  may  be  called  a  liter- 
ary farmer.  Certainly  these  epistolary  essays 
are  literature.  Their  author  came  from 
Normandy  about  1760,  lived  a  peaceful  and 
idyllic  life  in  New  York  State  for  many 
years,  traveled  in  New  England,  the  South, 
Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  and  wrote  these 
letters  with  the  express  purpose  of  telling 
people  in  Europe  about  American  life  and 
American  ideals.  He  was  an  optimist,  and 
his  pictures  of  character  and  surrounding^ 
are  cheerful  and  often  humorous,  although 
there  are  terrible  stories  of  cruelty  in  his 
one  paper  on  negro  slavery,  which  show  that 
even  in  1780  the  institution  was  far  from 
patriarchal  and  mild.  Best  worth  reading 
of  anything  in  the  volume  is  his  chapter  on 
"What  is  an  American?"  in  which  he  pre- 
sents a  high  model  for  the  emigrant : 

He  is  an  American  who,  leaving  beliind  him  all  his 
ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones 
from  the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  Gov- 
ernment he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He 
becomes  an  American  by  being  received  in  the  broad 
lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all 
nations  are  melted  into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose 
labors  and  posterity  will  some  day  cause  great  changes 
in  the  world.  Americans  are  the  western  pilgrims, 
who  are  carrying  along  with  them  the  great  mass  of 
arts,  sciences,  vigor,  and  industry  which  began  long 
since  in  the  East ;  they  will  finish  the  great  circle. 

Lexington,  the  Birthplace  of  American  Lib- 
erty: A  Handbook  Containing  an  Account  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Paul  Reverc'a  Narra- 
tive of  his  Famous  Ride,  etc.  By  Fred  S.  Piper. 
(Second  Edition.)  The  Lexington  Publishing  Co., 
Lexington,  Mass.  6x7'A  in.  36  pages.  Paper 
bounoT 15c 

Manly  Christ  (The).    By  Dr.  R.  W.  Conant. 

Published  by  the  Author.  Ravenwood.  Chicago. 
This  is' not  strictly  a  "new  view,"  since  it 
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has  before  been  presented  by  Thomas 
Hughes  in  "The  Manliness  of  Christ" 
What  is  much  more  important,  it  is  both  a 
true  view  and  a  vital  one.  Dr.  Conant  well 
says  that  one  reason  why  men  do  not  go  to 
church  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  calls  "  the 
feminizing  of  Christianity,"  and  that  "Chris- 
tian art  and  Christian  preaching  need_  a 
strong  tonic  of  virility."  This  view  of  Christ 
mav  be  all  summed  up  in  the  one  sentence 
which  he  italicizes :  "  Christ  stands  for  the 
highest  type  of  a  strong,  virile  man.  and 
there  was  nothing  e£Femmate  about  nim." 
This  is  the  theme  of  his  book,  and  it  is 
worked  out  in  some  detail  and  with  consid- 
erable effectiveness. 

Meistersineer  von  Ntimbetr  (Die).  By 
Richaid  Wagner.  Editedoy  W.  P.Bigeloir.  The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7  in.     178 

Nancy  Stair.    By  Elinor  Macartney  Lane. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New   Vork.    5x7%  in.    38S 

pages.  ft.SO. 
A  thoroughly  good  novel  is  not  so  common 
that  it  can  be  dismissed  with  a  word.  Nancv 
Stair  is  as  delightful  and  bewitching  a  prod- 
uct of  the  exclusive  training  by  men  as  we 
have  met  in  many  a  day.  She  is  represented 
as  the  only  child  of  Lord  Stair,  a  Scottish 
laird  of  the  last  century.  He,  almost  crazed 
with  grief  at  the  untimely  death  of  his  young 
wife,  leaves  his  new-born  child  to  the  care 
of  an  old  woman  who  was  the  foster-mother 
of  his  wife.  After  years  of  wandering,  he 
returns  to  his  home,  his  daughter,  ana  bis 
two  old  friends — Hugh  Pitcairn,  a  stem 
Scotch  advocate,  and  Sandy  Carmichael,  the 
jolly  comrade  of  his  wild  youth.  Under  the 
gruidance  of  these  three,  Nancy  grew  up— a 
willful  witch,  unlike  other  girls  and  not  like 
t>oys.  The  lawyer  declared,  "  Ye  can't  edu- 
cate women  as  you  can  men.  They're  ele- 
mental creatures,  and  ye  can  no  more  change 
their  natures  than  ye  can  stop  fire  from  burn- 
ing." Nancy  had  a  gpft  of  song.  She  ideal- 
ized her  countryman  and  contemporary, 
Robbie  Burns,  and  longed  to  meet  him. 
The  story  of  their  f  riendsn  i  p  is  one  well  worth 
reading.  It  is  a  wonderful  bit  of  characteri- 
zation and  good  writing.  The  daily  talk, 
with  Nancy  as  the  center  of  all  light ;  her 
perfectly  girlish  attitude  toward  her  lovers; 
ner  strong  mind  and  warm  heart;  her  truth 
and  her  subtlety ;  her  wish  for  freedom  and 
her  sweet  submission  to  captivity — all  com- 
bine to  furnish  us  with  a  new  pleasure  and 
to  honor  the  author  of  so  engaging  a  ro- 
mance. The  tragedy  which  is  the  climax  of 
the  story  and  the  natural  result  of  Nancy's 
bringing  up  is  remarkably  well  handled. 

Notes    from    a    Diary,    1893-1895.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountstnart  E.  Grant  Duff, 
G.C.S.I.  In  2  vols.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    Sx7%in.    >4,net 

Additional  notes  from  the  journal  of  this 
genial  diarist  are  alwavs  welcome.  As  usual, 
Sir  Mountstuart  resolutelv  suppresses  refer- 
ence to  the  more'serious phases  of  his  career, 
even  the  period  of  his  diplomatic  mission  to 


Greece  being  represented  only  by  comments 
on  the  botanical,  architectural,  and  scenic 
discoveries  and  impressions  made  by  and 
upon  Lady  Duff  and  himself.  Anecdote 
and  reminiscence  flow  through  these  pi^s 
in  a  gende  stream,  and  while  not  a  little  of 
the  jest  and  repartee  is  of  a  type  that  will 
appeal  to  English  rather  than  to  American 
readers,  both  will  enjoy  equally  the  many 
stories  about  the  notables  of  yesterday  and 
to<iay— Peel,  Wellington,  Gladstone,  Bea- 
consfield,  Renan,  laine,  Hugo,  Ruskin, 
Newman,  Manning,  Lord  Acton,  Jowett, 
Hiibner,  the  Bunsens,  Gold  win  Smith,  Pater, 
and  Lord  Cromer,  with,  among  Americans. 
Andrew  Jackson,  Lee,  Sherman,  Grant,  and 
Henry  George.  Most  delightful  of  all  are 
the  glimpses  of  the  home  and  club  life  of 
England,  and  the  evidence  that,  as  Charles 
Norton  expressed  it  in  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  Sir  Mountstuart,  "  the  art  of  con- 
versation, the  social  art,  is  not  extinct." 
The  present  "  Notes  "  bring  the  diary  from 
the  beginning  of  1892  to  the  close  of  1895, 
and  their  author,  now  approaching  the  oc- 
togenarian mark,  expects  to  conclude  with 
two  more  volumes,  carrying  the  notes  to 
January,  1901,  and  thereby  extending  them 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  will  he  be  permitted  to 
execute  his  cherished  design,  out  that  he. 
will  be  able  to  publish  "postscripts"  later, 
carrying  his  work  far  beyond  the  last-named 
date. 

Notes  on  the  Composition  of  Scientifle 
Paper*.  By  T.  Clifford  Altbutt,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7V4m.    154  pages. 

Novels  and  Stories  of  1-vi.n  Turg<nie{r(Tbe): 
Vol  X.  The  Jew,  and  Other  Stories.  VoL  XI. 
Disry  of  a  Superfluous  Man,  and  Other  Stories. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  P.  Hao- 
good.  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York.  5V4x8»4 
ID.  *2  per  voL 

O  Jesus,  Thou  art  Standing :  A  Sacied  Song. 
Wordsby  Bishop  William  Walsham  How.  Music 
by  William  Moreton  Owen.  Clayton  F.  Snmmy 
Co, Chicago.    SOc. 

Other  Side  of  the  Story  (The).  By  Leslie 
Derville.  G.  W.  DilUngham  Co.,  New  York.  5x7 
in.    319  pages.    $IM. 

Outlines   of  the   History  of  Art.    By  Dr. 

Wilhelm  Uibke.  Edited,  Minutely  Revised,  and 
Largely  Rewritten  by  Kussell  Sturees.  In  2  vols. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
7x10  in.  flO,  net,  per  set.  (Postage,  &(c.  addi- 
tional) 

A  new  edition,  in  a  very  compact  form, 
printed  from  small  type,  but  with  a  clear 
face  and  very  legible. 

Penetration  of  Arabia  (The) :  A  Record  of  the 
Developm.  nt  of  Western  Knowledge  Concern- 
ing the  Arabian  Peninsula.    By  David  George 
Hogarth,    M.A.,    F.R.G.S.,   F.S.A.     Illustrated. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    5>,ix8 
in.   3}9  pages.    *1.3>,  net 
Wliile  this  second  volume  in  "  The  Story  of 
Exploration  "  series  is  not  nearly  so  interest- 
ing nor  so  well  arranged  as  its  predecessor. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  "  The  Nile  Quest"  "t 
is  valuable  as  an  adequate  summing  up  of 
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our  surprisingly  little  knowledge  of  inland 
Arabia.  The  author  frankly  states  that  he  is 
not  among  those  who  have  penetrated  the 
peninsula,  and  that  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  its  inhabitants  is  small — facts  which 
laicely  account  for  his  work's  lack  of  warmth 
and  color — and  claims  for  his  volume  con- 
sideration only  as  "  a  mere  essay  in  the  pop- 
larization,  appreciation,  and  introduction  to 
the  public  of  other  men's  first-hand  work." 
From  this  self-stated  point  of  view  it  will  be 
found  satisfactory,  giving  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  results  achieved  by  such  famous  ex- 
plorers as  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
Wallin,  Burton,  Palgrave,  Halivy,  Doughty, 
and  Blunt,  and  of  the  natural  and  artincial 
barriers  that  even  to-day  render  so  much  of 
Arabia  a  terra  inco^ita.  Doubtless  many 
readers  will  besurpnsed  to  learn  that,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  "  Not  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  peninsula  has  been  mathematicaUy  sur- 
veyed ;  the  altitude  of  scarcely  a  single  point, 
even  on  the  littoral,  has  been  fix^  by  an 
exact  process,  and  we  depend  on  little  more 
than  guesses  for  all  points  in  the  interior." 
Mr.  Hogarth  now  and  again  gives  some 
capital  pen  sketches  of  the  explorers,  espe- 
cially worthy  of  mention  in  this  respect 
being  the  passages  (p.  56  seq.)  descriptive  of 
Niebuhr  and  (p.  8S  seq.)  of  Burckhardt. 
Students  of  religious  movements  will  find 
much  that  is  instructive  in  the  carefully 
studied  account  of  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Wahabism.  As  was  the  case  with  "  The 
Nile  Quest,"  the  work  is  liberally  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  the  different  explorers  and  . 
scenes  of  the  country. 

Penobacot  Man  (The).  By  Fanny  Hardy 
Eckstorm.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co-  Boston. 
4Vix7iu.    }26  pages.    $US. 

Seldom  has  a  tvpe  been  more  sympatheti- 
cally presented  tnan  the  Maine  river  man  in 
these  stories,  which  are  said  to  be  all  the 
relation  of  true  incidents.  Certainly  they 
impress  one  as  actualities — almost  too  hard 
and  grim,  but  for  the  relief  of  a  quiet  humor 
and  charming  descriptions  of  the  woods  and 
waterways,  where  the  author  is  evidently 
and  happily  very  much  at  home. 

Physical  Training  for  Children  by  Japanese 
Methods  (Jlu.Jit«u).  By  H.  Irvmg  ifancock. 
Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7%  m.    ISipagesk    »l.25. 

We  have  already  commended  Mr.  Hancock's 
previously  issued  volume  on  "  Physical 
Training  for  Women."  This  book,  with  its 
sensible  suggestions,  and  cautions  as  to 
moderation,  may  be  used  by  a  teacher  in 
instructing  children,  or  by  an  intelligent  girl 
or  boy  without  instruction.  Photographs 
are  given  of  the  first  feats  to  undertake,  of 
"struggles"  and  "tug-ofwar  drills,"  and  of 
the  other  jiu-jitsu  exercises,  the  interest  and 
novelty  of  which  will  commend  them  to 
yoiing  people  who  have  before  found  gym- 
nastic exercise  unwelcome. 

Pole  Poppenspaler.  By  Theodor  Storm. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co ,  Boston.    4V4X6S  in.    172  pages. 


Practical  Exercises  in  Astronomy:  A  Labora- 
tory Manual  for  Beginners.  By  Goodwin  D. 
Swezey.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Yorlc  5V«x7% 
in.    I7>  pages. 

Present-Day  Japan.  By  Augusta  M.  Camp- 
bell Davidson,  M.A.  Illustrated.  The  I.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  SVix9V4  in.  131  pages. 
t^M,  net 

An  addition  to  the  already  large  number  of 
superficial  books  about  Japan.  Built  upon 
letters  narrating  the  impressions  of  a  first 
visit  to  the  Island  Kingdom,  it  is  curiously 
padded  iu  the  effort  to  induce  the  reader  to 
accept  the  author's  claim  to  speak  as  one 
with  authority  on  traits,  characteristics,  and 
customs  "  Japanesey,"  to  use  her  pet  term. 
Recognizing  the  gulf  between  Oriental  and 
Occidental  mental  processes,  and  i>erhaps 
because  of  the  realization  that  shopping  and 
temple-visiting  ex{>editions  do  not  afford  the 
best  means  of  brid^ng  it,  she  summons  to 
her  aid  authorities  like  Satow,  but  fails,  as 
she  fails  in  observing  people  and  places,  to 
delve  beneath  the  surface.  The  passages 
in  which  she  foregoes  her  ambitious  desires 
and  is  content  to  prattle  amiably  about  vari- 
ous excursions  from  point  to  point  of  inter- 
est are  the  best  of  the  book,  although  these 
suffer  markedly  from  a  tendency  to  fintV 
things  either  "  lovely  "  or  "  perfectly  horrid." 
The  work  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound. 

Primer  of  Browning  (A).  Bv  Edward  Ber- 
doe,  M.K.C.S.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4x6%  in.    124  pages.    40c.,  net. 

Pseudo-Criticism,  or  the  Higher  Criticism 
and  its  Counterfeit.  By  Sir  Robertson  Anderson, 
K.C.B..  LL.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  123  pages.  75c 
The  author's  present  work  "  appeals  mainly 
to  men  of  the  world  as  such."  His  claim  is 
that  "educated  'men  of  affairs'  are  better 
fitted  to  decide  what  are  the  *  assured  results 
of  modern  criticism '  than  the  pundits  and 
professors."  We  doubt  if  this  high  compli- 
ment will  persuade  them  to  take  his  logical 
jump,  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  quoted  some 
statements  of  the  Old  Testament  as  finally 
authoritative  to  the  inference  that  all  its 
statements  are  equally  authoritative.  Sir 
Robert  has,  howevir,  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  charge 
the  Scotch  Presbylerian  Assembly  with 
"  apostasy  "  in  tolerating  the  "  heresies  "  of 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith. 

Religion,  its  Origin  and  Forms.    By  J.  A. 

Macculloch.    (The  Temple  Pnmers  Series.)    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in.    185  pages. 

'  The  author  limits  him.self  to  an  account  of 
the  so-called  pagan  religions,  in  which  with 
doubtful  reason  he  includes  the  hybrid  relig- 
ion of  Mohammedans.  He  adopts  the  view 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  plausibly  main- 
tained in  his  "  Making  of  Religion,"  that 
primeval  man  cherished  a  vague  theism,  of 
which  animism,  fetichism,  and  polytheism 
were  subsequent  corruptions.  As  a  primer 
this  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  great 
stud^,  for  advance  in  which  it  adds  a  small 
bibliography  of  important  works. 
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Seiners  (The).  By  James  B.  Connolly. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5X7%  In. 
314  pages.    >1.50. 

The  author  of  "Out  of  Gloucester"  con- 
vinced the  public  immediately  that  he  knew 
the  life  of  our  coast  fishermen.  The  present 
storv  deepens  that  impression,  for  the  salt 
air  blows  through  it,  and  one  can  hear  the 
creak  of  heavy  oars  and  the  slapping  of  the 
waves  t>n  the  bow,  as  strong  arms  send  the 
fishing-boats  forward  into  .the  coveted 
schools  of  fish.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
annual  race  at  Gloucester  between  the  fish- 
ing-boats will  respond  to  this  hearty  sea 
tale — fresh  and  free  as  a  gale.  The  supposed 
narrator,  a  Gloucester  ^boy  of  twenty,  shows 
the  hearts  of  the  men  about  him,  and  virile 
human  beings  they  are. 

Shakespeare's  Plays.  Edited  with  Notes 
byWiUjamJ.Kolfe,Litt.D.  Illustrated.  Othello, 
A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  The  Tempest, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night.  The  Amer- 
ican Boole  Co.,  New  York.    4'/4x6V4  in. 

Shorter  Ehzat)ethan  Poems.     Introduction 
by  A.  H.  Bullen.    (An  English  Gamer.)    Some 
Longer  Blisabethan  Poems.    Introduction   by 
A.  h!  Bullen.  (An  English  Garner.)  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5MiX!i%in.   »1J5,  net,  per  voL 
•In  this  new  form  of  "An  English  Garner" 
the  old  spelling  is  in  almost  all  cases  mod- 
.ernized.    The  title-pages  of  the  poems  as 
they  originally  appeared,  together  with  dedi- 
cations and  pretaces,  are  given.    Mr'.  A.  H. 
Bullen   furnishes  a  short    introduction    to 
each  volume.    The  Outlook  has  already  re- 
viewed other,  volumes  in  this  series. 

Si  de  las  Ninas  (Bl). '  By  Leandro  Fernan- 
dez de  Moratin.  Edited  by  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
F.  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  York.    Sx7  in.    US  pages. 

Silas  Mamer. '  By  George  Eliot.  Edited 
by  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross,  Ph.D.  (Gateway  Series.) 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  4x6^4  in. 
136  pages. 

Tree  in  the  Midst  (The) :  A  Contribution  to 
the  Study  of  Freedom.  By  Greville  MacDonald, 
M.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  6x9 
in.   411  pages.    >3. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Tristan  and  Isolde :  A  Tragedy.   By  Louis  K. 

Anspacher.    Brentano's,  New  York.    6%x9>j4  in, 

123  pages.  >2,  net. 
The  version  of  the  legend  used  here  difiEers 
both  from  Tennyson's  and  from  Wagner's. 
The  movement  of  the  drama  takes  place 
after  the  marriage  of  Isolde  to  Mark.  Tristan 
is  represented  as  havin||  strugjgled  against 
his  love,  but  vainly.  He  is  forgiven  by  King 
Mark,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  spirit  of 
magnanimity,  but  is  killed  treacherously  by 
Melot,  a  wooer  of  the  Queen.  Isolde  appears 
as  a  creature  of  circumstance.  Thougn  the 
verse  frequently  exhibits  immaturity,  it  is 
often  imaginative  and  contains  some  strong 
lines. 

VMitea.  By  Gustav  Pauli.  Translated  by 
f.  O.  Konody.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's 
Soas,  New  York.  6^x9H  m.  173  pages.  «1J0, 
net. 

WaUaaley  Stories.  By  Grace  Louise  Cook. 
(Rcvued  Edition.  Illustrated.)  E.  H.  Bacon  & 
Co.,  Boston.   4%x7V^ia.   340paces.    flJS. 


Working  with  the  Hands.  By  Booker  T. 
Washington.  Illustrated.  Douoleday,  Page  ft 
Co.,  New  York  5xliV«in.  245  pages.  ilJO.net 
To  the  readers  of  this  book — except  those 
who  are  so  insistent  upon  criticising  the 
Tuskegee  idea  that  they  have  no  mind  for 
discovering  what  it  really  is — Dr.  Washing- 
ton "makes  clear  two  things :  first,  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  see  industrial  education 
supplant  any  other  kind  of  education ;  sec- 
ond, that  he  values  industrial  education 
because  of  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument 
for  moral  elevation.  So  concrete  is  he, 
however,  that  he  makes  a  general  statement 
concerning  his  own  aims  or  his  judgment 
only  incidentally.  He  expresses  his  aims 
ana  records  his  judgments  through  his  nar- 
rative. An  example  may  be  taken  from  the 
opening  chapter,  in  which  he  tells  of  his  first 
training  in  work  with  the  hands.  As  a  boy 
he  was  employed  by  a  lady,  reputed  to  be 
very  severe,  to  care  for  her  place.  So  rigor- 
ous were  her  requirements  that  he  almost 
ran  away ;  but  soon  he  began  to  take  pride 
in  meeting  those  requirements.  "I  would 
try  to  picture  the  yard,"  he  says,  "as  I 
meant  it  to  look  when-  completed,  and  lay 
awake  nights  trying  to  decide  upon  the 
prettiest  curves  tor  the  flower-beds  and  the 
proper  width  of  the  walks.  I  was  soon  far 
more  absorbed  in  this  work  than  in  filling  in 
my  leisure  time  seeking  mischief  with  the 
village  boys."  This  of  course  meant  a  train- 
ing of  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  the  will.  And  as  one  reads  the 
book  through  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  the 
feeling  that  it  is  because  Dr.  Washington 
found  manual  training — or,  as  he  defines  it, 
"  working "  as  distinguished  from  "  being 
worked" — so  effectual  in  the  cultivation  w 
these  and  other  qualities  of  character  that 
'he  covets  such  training,  in  small  degree 
when  it  cannot  be  in  large,  for  the  great 
multitude  of  the  negro  people.  In  a  similar 
way  he  shows  the  nigh  intellectual  value  of 
studying  things  themselves — as  distinct  from  - 
the  acknowledged  value  of  studying  about 
things.  The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
votMl  to  an  account  of  the  work  done  at 
Tuskegee  Institute.  Not  only  are  the  meth- 
ods of  training  the  students  described,  but 
also  the  extension  work,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  the  Institute  ;  the  organization  of 
the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Institute  on  the  children  of  the 
vicinity,  the  conference  of  the  women  of  Jthe 
country  round  about,  the  helpful  contact 
maintained  between  the  Institute  and  its 
former  pupils,  and  the  like.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  religious  influences  of  Tuske- 
gee, another  to  the  tangible  results  obtained 
by  this  form  of  education,  still  another  to 
the  spread  of  the  Tuskegee  spirit  by  the 
establishment,  for  instance,  of  similar  institu- 
tions ;  the  final  chapter  is  an  examination 
into  the  success  of  negro  education  gener- 
ally. Dr.  Washington's  simple,  direct  style 
is  not  the  least  merit  of  his  book.  Repro- 
ductions of  photographs  add  interest  to  the 
volume. 
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FOOT-EASE 

For  Tired,  Aching, 
Smarting,  Swollen  Feet. 


From  a  Bailroad  Oondnctor. 

**I  am  a  hxur  nun,  bat  moit  take  tiioa  to  write 
yoo  about  AUan'a  Foot-KaM.  I  am  a  Condnctor 
and  on  mj  feet  moat  of  tba  time.  Hj  feet  often  got 
BO  aore  I  could  bardly  take  a  ttep.  A  friend  gave  ma 
a  box  of  Allen'a  Foot-Base  and  aaid  It  would  cnra 
me.  I  need  all  of  the  box  bat  two  envelopeaand  mj 
feet  arenow  O.  K.  and  I  forget  I  have  feet  Itls  a 
Ood-aend  to  R.  R.  men.  ,     _. 

G.  HeCLCBS,  MM  Snperior  St.,  Anatln,  lU." 

SHAKE    IMTO   YOVU.   SHOES 

Allen's  Foot-Ease,  a  powder.  It  cores 
painfol,  smartiiig  feet  and  ingrowing  nails, 
and  instantly  tiS^es  the  sting  ont  of  corns 
and  bnnions.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and 
Shoe  stores,  26c.  Don't  accept  a  tuMitvte. 
Trial  package  FBEE.    Address, 

QsSL<.~&®€l;i]Dtt^  Le^Eoy,  N.  Y., ' 
Oennlne  bean  above  slgnatonL  U*  B.  A. 

[Mutfam  una  pabllaatioD.] 
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Bicycles 

Kqalpput  irlth 

Two-Speed  Gear 

and 

CosLstcx  Brake 

The  return  of  bicycling  findi  our  American 
raadi  greatly  improved  and  tl>e  bicycle  itaelf  per- 
fected in  design  and  conttruction  and  equi^ed 
with  new  and  marvelous  devices. 

To  learn  all  about  modem  Ucydes,  get  cata- 
logues free  from  our  10,000  dealers,  or  send 
stamp  for  any  one  of  them. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Korea  in  War  Time 

By  James  S.  Gale 

The  South  and  the  Negro :  According 
to  Their  Works 

By   Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 

The  Immigration  Problem 

By   Clarence  H.  Matson 

The  Mountains :    The  Coast  Ranges 

By  Stewart  Edward  White 

A  Library  of  History 

By  James  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D. 

The  Responsibility  for  the  General  Slocum  Disaster.  The  Polit- 
ical Situation.  The  Red  Cross  Reorganized.  The  War  in  the 
East.  Russia  and  the  War.  Immigration  and  the  Rate  War. 
At    Northfield.     Books  of  the  Week.     Corr.espondence,  etc.,  etc. 
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a'Vx-^^jjv  N'T*  York,  Boston. 

*"  -•>  ^  wtic  lw(k<bss  investment  secur- 
*^  *-  'V,  ilnmx  |N«ib)e  time  and  without 
"**—*>>  \*  'mitut^  Through  our  advertising, 
•*"'^-<w»  «t«<nnr«t*<i*es.  and  co-operative 
*"~|'^*<»i»<M<tv'wMi  kanks  and  brolcerage  liouses, 
'~«  ■>.•*•»•  »>♦  tiiinWn  country.  There  is  a  pur- 
^■'*'^l*^  -IMflMMilNV*  tor  every  investment  secur- 
^^  -iltt  muMk^t  flads  him.  Each  transac- 
**»"«  Vi(vVt«(s<»<r<«l  consideration  of  ourciperts, 
%T>f.  «^  •%fai  ^'«Mlme,  without  charge,  a  plan 
*♦•  '*i>UNit  >w»t  securities.  We  handle  any 
«)uira  of  stock,  one  bond  or  entire 
k  KIWttmt  of  f  100  or  f  100,000.  Sell 
^^^om  <*s  H  vou  desire  to  realize  cash  for 
V<»M  i«<«Hlin  In  the  quicl^est  possible  time. 
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The  Republican  National 
""con^Sntlor  Committee  has  seated  the 

Stalwart  Republicans  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Addicks  Republicans 
from  Delaware,  and  the  "  black-and-tan  " 
Republicans  from  Louisiana.  In  all 
three  cases  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  has  been  deter- 
mined by  political  rather  than  by  moral 
considerations;  that  is,'  the  Committee 
has  believed  that  the  Stalwart  Republi- 
cans have  the  better  following  in  Wis- 
consin, the  Addicks  Republicans  in 
Delaware ;  neither  the  "  lily  white  "  Re- 
publicans nor  the  "  black-and-tan  "  Re- 
publican delegates  have  any  following 
in  Louisiana,  and  the  decision  for  that 
State  has  been  determined  by  the  prob- 
able political  effect  on  the  country. 
How  far  such  a  committee  can  take 
account  of  charges  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption we  are  not  sure.  They  have 
neither  time  nor  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing any  thorough  investigation.  They 
are  certainly  likely  to  be  governed, 
and  perhaps  they  necessarily  must 
be  governed,  solely  by  considerations 
of  political  regularity  in  the  election 
of  delegates,  and  the  political  effect  of 
their  decision  between  contesting  dele- 
gations. As  we  go  to  press  the  Repub- 
lican delegates  are  assemblingin  Chicago, 
and  before  this  issue  reaches  our  readers 
they  will  know  the  results  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention.  Enough  is 
already  known  to  make  it  certain  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  without  opposition,  and  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Cortelyou  will  be  made 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cortelyou  to  this  post  is  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  will  go  far  to  insure  a  clean 
and  uncorrupt  campaign.  Indeed,  the 
chief  objection  to  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  that 
he  has  no  campaign  experience,  which, 
being  translated,  really  means  that  he  is 


not  a  believer  in  the  aphorism  "  All  is 
fair  in  politics,"  and  that  he  will  prefer 
defeat  with  honor  rather  than  victory 
through  dishonorable  methods.  As  to 
the  platform,  prophecies  respecting  it 
would  be  valueless,  and  the  platform  itself 
is  of  only  secondary  importance.  The 
real  platform  will  be  the  acts  of  the 
Administration  for  the  past  eight  years 
and  the  published  utterances  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  since  he  has  been  President 


The  choice  of  delegates 
^"Sonvenuon"'  to  the  Democratic  State 

Convention  last  week  did 
not  materially  alter  the  relative  strength 
of  the  factions  within  the  party.  A 
summary  of  the  entire  situation  shows 
that  up  to  Monday  of  this  week  838 
delegates  had  been  elected  out  of  a 
total  of  994 ;  less  than  a  third  of  the 
total  number  have  been  instructed — 110 
for  Judge  Parker,  1 58  for  W.  R.  Hearst, 
and  the  rest  for  "  favorite  sons."  It  is 
thus  evident  that  in  every  way  the  field 
is  open  for  an  exciting  political  combat 
at  St  Louis,  the  outcome  of  which  no 
man  ,can  now  safely  predict,  while  the 
probability  of  a  "  dark  horse  "  appearing 
at  the  last  minute  is  a  not  negligible 
factor.  The  States  which  held  conven- 
tions last  week  were  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
and  Mississippi.  The  first  instructed 
its  delegates  for  Judge  Parker,  the  sec- 
ond, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  instructed 
its  delegates  for  Mr.  Hearst  "  so  long 
as  his  name  continues  before  the  Con- 
vention," and  the  third  instructed  for 
Judge  Parker,  but  with  permission  to 
the  delegation  to  "  absolve  itself  "  from 
the  instructions  at  its  own  judgment 
Mr.  Bryan's  opposition  to  Judge  Parker 
continues  to  be  relentless,  as  is  shown 
by  his  open  letter,  published  last  week, 
and  by  his  address  at  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
In  the  open  letter  referred  to,  Mr.  Bryan 
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declares  that  "  burglarious  methods  are 
now  being  employed  to  foist  upon  the 
party  a  speechless  candidate  and  a 
meaningless  platform,"  and  adds : 

It  is  the  first  time,  in  recent  years  at  least, 
that  a  man  has  been  urged  to  so  high  a  posi- 
tion on  the  ground  that  his  opinions  are 
unknown.  Surely  the  Democratic  party  is 
in  desperate  straits  if  among  all  of  its  mem- 
bers it  cannot  find  a  trustworthy  man  who 
has  ever  been  interested  enougli  in  public 

?uestions  to  give  expression  to  his  opinion, 
n  the  great  contest  between  democracy  and 
plutocracy  our  party  should  take  a  [wsitive 
and  aggressive  stand,  and  it  should  present 
a  standard-bearer  who  will  infuse  courage 
and  enthusiasm  among  the  masses. 

As  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out,  the 
antagonism  between  the  Jeffersonian 
Democracy  of  the  Cleveland  Democrats 
and  the  Social  Democracy  of  the  Bryan 
Democrats  is  deep-seated  and  radical; 
neither  party  alone  can  hope  to  carry 
the  election,  even  though  it  has  to  sup- 
port it  the  solid  South;  and  we  may 
add  that  the  preponderance  of  unin- 
stnicted  delegates  gives  good  ground 
for  the  expectation  that  a  compromise 
candidate  and  perhaps  a  compromise 
platform  may  be  adopted  at  St  Louis,  on 
a  general  basis  of  hostility  to  Republican 
policies  and  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


We  have  received  a  num- 
'i^"w!lf«"."n'    ber    o*    communications 

from  Wisconsin,  some  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  La  Follette 
Republicans,  some  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents. In  so  far  as  the  battle  between 
these  factions  concerns  the  personality 
of  the  candidates,  or  the  regularity  of 
the  political  methods.  The  Outlook  can- 
not enter  into  any  judgment  respecting 
it.  Controversies  waged  about  personal 
candidates  by  their  followers  are  rarely 
matters  of  more  than  local  importance, 
except  where  the  methods  of  the  persons 
are  those  of  open  and  unquestionable 
corruption.  The  question  of  regularity 
will  eventually  be  brought  before  the 
courts  for  decision,  and  we  have  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge to  anticipate  their  decision.  The 
Outlook  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
either  the  assailants  or  the  defenders  of 
Mr.  La  Follette.  We  can  consider  only 
the  avowed  Tpiinciples  of  the  two  factions. 


as  they  are  incorporated  in  their  respec- 
tive platforms.  One  correspondent,  how- 
ever, takes  exception  to  our  report 
and  interpretation  of  these  platforms. 
We  have  said,  and  we  here  repeat  it, 
that  the  principles  avowed  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  La  Follette  Republicans  are, 
in  the  main,  principles  in  which  The 
Outlook  believes,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  will  unquestionably  be 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
is  the  most  distinguished  National  rep- 
resentative, and  that  these  principles 
find  no  such  clear  enunciation  in  the 
platform  of  the  Stalwart  Republicans. 
Our  correspondent  insists  that  these 
questions  are  not  really  before  the 
people  of  Wiscbnsin  ;  that  because  the 
question  of  a  direct  primary  is  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  people  at  the  fall 
election,  "  the  question  is  no  longer 
before  the  Legislature  and  does  not  call 
for  a  platform  demand ;"  that  the  ad 
valorem  method  of  corporate  taxation 
passed  the  Legislature  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  in  1903,  and  so  "  is  another 
question  which  is  no  longer  before  the 
Legislature ;"  that  an  inheritance  tax 
was  passed  in  1903  and  "is  now  the 
settled  policy  of  this  State,"  therefore, 
"  what  occasion  for  a  platform  demand  on 
this  point  ?"  that,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  both  Senate  and  Assembly  have 
agreed  in  proposing  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  allowing  the  enactment  of 
a  graduated  income  tax,  and  that  this 
question  will  therefore  come  before  the 
people  for  their  direct  vote,  and  so  calls 
for  no  party  action  ;  that  giving  railroad 
passes  to  public  officials  is  already  pro- 
hibited both  by  the  law  and  by  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore  to  condemn 
them  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  We 
report  here  in  condensed  form  the  dec- 
larations of  our  correspondent.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  mere 
fact  that  laws  have  been  passed  makes 
unmeaning  vigorous  declarations  in  a 
party  platform  in  support  of  such  laws, 
or  insignificant  the  silence  or  the  ambig- 
uous utterances  of  an  opposing  platform. 
Laws  and  constitutions  are  but  blank 
paper  without  a  party  in  power  pledged 
to  enforce  them ;  and  voters  in  Wiscon- 
sin who  believe  in  the  principles  in- 
volved in  these  laws  have  a  right  to  ask 
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vhelher  the  party  which  solicits  their 
suffrages  is-enthuiiiastic  in  their  support 
and  resolved,  against  all  opposition,  to 
secure  their  enforcement. 


On  one  other  point, 
u  wiKooMo  which  appears  to  us 

of  prime  imp>ortance, 
we  give  our  readers  the  language  of  this 
correspondent  in  full : 

Vou  say,  "  The  La  Follette  Republicans 
demand  power   to  be  conferred   upon   the 
State    Railroad    Commission    'to    fix    and 
enforce  reasonable  transportation  charges, 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  subject  to  State 
control.'"    If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  through   the   reports  of   the   Wisconsin 
Railroad  Commissioner  since  the  office  was 
created  in  1876,  and  Ip  read  the  messages  of 
(Governors  during  the  same  period,  notably 
that  of  Governor  Hoard,  who  is  the  most 
conspicuous  La  Follette  Republican  next  to 
(iovemor  I-a  Follette  himself,  you  will  be 
inclined  to  ask.  What  is  the  trouble  in  Wis- 
consin ?    What  occasion  for  this  demand  in 
the  platform?    There  is  no  opposition  in 
this  State  to  the  control  of  railroads,  nor  has 
there  been  for  thirty  years  past.    There  is 
no  disposition  to   allow    the    railroads    to 
cbirge  excessive  rates.    There  are  statutes 
that  are  strong  and    effective    to    prevent 
abuses  of  this  character,  and  there  has  been 
no  purpose  upon  the  part  of  Republicans  in 
the  L.effislature  to  withhold  from  the  people 
all  needful  protection. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  meet  the 
issue  ;  neither  did  the  Stalwarts  in  their 
platform.     That  issue  is  perfectly  simple 
and  can  be  very  simply  stated.     There 
are  those  who  hold  that  the  railroad  is 
a    private   business ;  tiiat   the    railroad 
corporation   has  a  right  to  charge  "  all 
that  the  traffic  will  bear;"  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  interfere  orfly  by  judi- 
cial proceedings  and  in  case  of  palpable 
injustice,  as  to  prevent  favoritism,  unjust 
discriminations,  and  "  excessive  rates." 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  rail- 
road  is  a  public  highway  ;  that  the  cor- 
poration  is  a  public  servant  employed 
to  operate  the  public  highway;  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  commands  of  the  public 
by  whom  it  is  employed  ;  that  the  public 
tias   a  right  not  only  to  make  all  need- 
ful   res^ulations   for    public   safety   and 
ivelfare,  but  also  to  "  fix  and  enforce," 
:hrough  State  and  Federal  Commissions 
x>ssessing  quasi-judicial   powers,  what 
ire   reasonable  rates,  and  to  require  the 
rorporations  to  conform  thereto  or  si.r- 


render  their  franchise. .  Something  can 
be  said  for  and  against  each  of  these 
theories,  but  nothing  can  be  said  for  a 
platform  which  is  so  worded  that  it  may 
be  taken  to  mean  either  the  one  or  the 
other;  and  we  are  unable  to  decide 
which  of  these  platforms  is  accepted  by 
the  Stalwarts  or  by  our  correspondent, 
though  we  infer  that  both  accept  the 
private  ownership  theory.  The  Outlook 
understands  the  La  Follette  Republicans 
to  accept  the  second  or  public  control 
theory  ;  it  is  the  theory  of  The  Outlook ; 
to  it,  we  believe,  the  Nation  is  rapidly 
coming ;  and  we  welcome  every  move- 
ment in  that  direction. 


Ooh.ppy  Colorado  J,''*  unhappy  State  of 
Colorado  is  beset  on 
both  sides  :  first,  liberty  was  denied  by 
anarchy  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Miners' 
Union ;  now  it  is  denied  by  despotism 
masked  in  the  guise  of  law.  We  find 
nothing  to  retract  in  our  editorial  of  last 
week.  The  Miners'  Union  is  rightly  held 
responsible  for  the  wholesale  assassina- 
tion at  Independence,  because  the  in- 
flammatory appeal  of  its  officials  led  to 
that  act  as  naturally  and  inevitably  as 
the  wire  which  exploded  the  dynamite 
led  front  the  railroad  platform  to  the 
miscreant  who  operated  the  infernal 
machine.  In  a  war  conducted  by  the 
State  against  such  an  organization,  the 
duty  of  the  citizens  was  "  to  give  in- 
stant, vigorous,  united,  and  uncriticising 
support  to  the  authorities  of  their  State." 
But  the  authorities  of  their  State  are  no 
longer  making  war  merely  against  this 
union ;  that  would  be  legitimate ;  they  are 
not  merely  disregarding  the  forms  of  law 
in  order  to  protect  innocent  men  against 
assassination ;  that  would  be  legitimate. 
Passion  begets  passion ;  and  if  any  cre- 
dence can  be  attached  to  the  apparently 
well-authenticated  reports  from  Colo- 
rado, General  Bell  has  set  aside  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice  in  his  war 
against  citizens  who  havethe  same  right 
as  himself  to  be  presumed  innocent  of 
crime  until  they  are  proved  guilty. 
Miners  have  been  taken  from  their 
homes,  put  by  the  militia  upon  a  railroad 
train,  taken  across  the  borders  of  the 
State,  dropped  into  the  Kansas  prairie, 
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and  left  there,  it  is  both  alleged  and 
denied,  without  food,  water,  or  money  ; 
and  this  has  been  done  without  being 
permitted  to  confront  their  accusers,  or  to 
hear  the  witnesses  against  them,  or  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  defense.  That  they 
might  be  tried  before  a  military  tribunal, 
expeditiously,  in  disregard  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law,  if  public  safety  required,  we 
do  not  deny.  But  no  exigency,  even  if 
it  were  far  greater  than  it  now  is  in  Colo- 
rado, could  justify  such  a  denial  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  men  to  some  kind 
of  trial  before  sentence  is  pronounced 
and  executed  against  them. 


The  action  of  General 
L.«J?nvT.«g«i.n.    Bell  can  be  accounted 

for  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Inde- 
pendence has  created  among  the  citizens 
of  Colorado  a  panic  of  hate  which  is 
quite  as  unreasonable  as  a  panic  of  fear. 
Later  advices  indicate  that  the  closing 
of  the  Portland  Mine  must  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  unless,  which  we 
should  be  loth  to  believe,  it  is  due  to  the 
incredibly  sordid  purpose  of  mine-owners 
who  are  in  trouble  with  their  employees 
to  close  the  work  of  a  rival  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  the  general  trouble. 
If  it  were  true,  as  asserted  by  General 
Bell,  that  the  Portland  Mine  "  is  employ- 
ing and  harboring  large  numbers  of 
dangerous,  lawless  men,"  the  military 
authorities  had  a  right  temporarily  to 
close  it  But  no  evidence  in  support  of 
this  declaration  has  been  forthcoming ; 
in  fact,  the  Portland  Mine  has  been  an 
"  open  "  one,  in  which  union  and  non- 
union men  have  worked  together  peace- 
fully through  all  these  troubles.  This 
is  what  Mr.  James  E.  Burns,  the  President 
of  the  Portland  Company,  is  reported  as 
saying  of  the  men  in  the  Portland 
Mine: 

They  were  as  good  miners  as  ever  handled 
a  pick  working  there.  They  are  most  of 
them  men  with  families,  and  they  are  neither 
lawbreakers  nor  agitators.  1  would  not 
refuse  a  man  work  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  union,  or  because  he  did.  I  wanted 
the  best  men  there,  and  kept  weeding  out 
the  poorer  ones,  without  reference  to  unions. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  what  they  call  "  the 
open  shop."  If  other  mine-owners  had 
adopted  my  plan,  there  would  not  be  an 


idle  mine  in  the  camp  to-day,  and  there 
would  not  be  a  disturbance  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Appeal  has  been  made  to  a  Federal 
Judge,  and  granted,  for  a  habeas  corpus 
in  respect  to  certain  prisoners  detained 
under  military  law,  and  as  a  result  they 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil 
authorities,  and,  presumptively,  charges 
have  now  been  preferred  against  them. 
As  we  go  to  p%ss  it  is  reported,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  definite  charges  have 
been  preferred  against  certain  officials 
of  the  Miners'  Union,  including  the 
President,  of  complicity  in  the  assassina- 
tion at  Independence,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  suit  has  been  brought  against 
General  Bell  by  the  Portland  Mine 
owners  for  damages  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  closing  of  the  mine.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  whole 
case  may  be  brought  before  the  courts 
for  judicial  investigation.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  invoked,  but  we  do 
not  see  on  what  principle  he  can  inter- 
vene. In  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike 
he  interfered  only  as  a  distinguished 
citizen ;  either  party  might  have  refused 
to  accept  his  offers  of  conciliation ;  and 
the  only  authority  to  enforce  the  con- 
clusion of  the  arbitrators  after  they 
reached  a  conclusion  was  public  opinion. 
Intervention  between  citizens  charged 
with  complicity  in  an  infamous  crime 
and  State  officials  charged  with  illegal 
and  despotic  exercise  of  their  authority 
would  be  a  very  different  matter. 


Local  Option         lu    accordance   with 

■nd  Direct  Prim«rie»  the    Constitution    of 

in  Oregon  ^j^^  g^^^^  ^j  Oregon. 

which  provides  for  legislation  by  popu- 
lar vote,  known  as  initiative  petition, 
two  bills  were  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  State  on  the  6th  of  June,  and 
both  were  carried.  They  now  have  the 
force  of  law  exactly  as  bills  have  which 
pass  the  Legislature.  One  law  provides 
for  a  system  of  local  option  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  any  county 
or  district  composed  of  contiguous  pre- 
cincts, or  in  any  precinct,  by  petition  of 
ten  per  cent  of  the  voters  (in  no  case 
more  than  five  hundred  signatures  being 
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required),  an  election  to  decide  for  or 
against  prohibition  witliin  the  territory 
included  in  the  petition  shall  be  ordered. 
If  the  election  results  for  prohibition, 
no  change  can  be  made  within  two 
years  thereafter.  If  a  county  as  a  whole 
gives  a  majority  against  license,  no  sub- 
division of  the  county,  no  town  within 
the  county,  for  instance,  has  the  liberty 
of  deciding  in  favor  of  license.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  county  as  a  whole  votes 
against  prohibition,  every  subdivision 
voting  for  prohibition  is  entitled  to  have 
its  vote  enforced  by  the  county  court 
within  the  limits  of  that  subdivision. 
The  law  goes  so  far  even  as  to  provide 
that  "  when  prohibition  has  been  car- 
ried at  an  election  held  for  the  entire 
county,  no  election  on  the  question  of 
prohibition  shall  be  thereafter  held  in 
any  subdivision  or  precinct  thereof  until 
after  prohibition  has  been  defeated 
at  a  subsequent  election  for  the  same 
purpose,  held  for  the  entire  county." 
Similarly,  prohibition  carried  in  any  sub- 
division cannot  be  abandoned  by  any 
included  precinct  without  the  vote  of 
the  subdivision  as  a  whole.  Although 
this  law  is  called  a  local  option  law,  it 
is  really  a  combination  of  local  option 
and  prohibition.  The  Outlook  advo- 
cates local  option  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  no  community  has  the  moral 
right  to  force  its  own  will  upon  another 
community  in  matters  which  concern  the 
community  alone ;  second,  because  in  a 
self-governing  community  only  those  laws 
will  be  enforced  which  express  the  com- 
munity's will.  In  certain  respects  this 
new  law  of  Oregon  violates  both  the 
principle  and  the  policy  of  local  option, 
for  it  enables  a  country  community  to 
force  its  will  on  a  town  or  city,  and  it 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
munity's reversal  of  its  own  judgment. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  is  in  general  a 
local  option  law,  and  promises  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  real  temperance.  The 
other  law  newly  established  in  Oregon 
provides  for  direct  nomination  without 
the  intervention  of  nominating  conven- 
tions. Popular  primaries  are  hereafter 
to  precede  every  election,  except  for  a 
vacancy,  for  Presidential  candidates,  for 
municipal  offices  in  communities  of  less 
than  two  thousand  population,  and  for 


school  officers.  In  adopting  the  direct 
primary,  Oregon  has  simply  proceeded 
on  the  course  which  it  took  in  establish- 
ing initiative  legislation — that  is,  it  has 
gone  one  step  further  in  the  attempt  to 
transfer  power  from  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves. 

® 
There  is  every  reason  to 
ReorJ«ix«ton  believe  that  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  effected  at  Wash- 
ington last  week,  will  open  the  way  to 
placing  the  Red  Cross  on  a  truly  Na- 
tional basis,  and  make  it  the  efficient 
almoner  of  National  sympathy  and 
charity.  The  formal  resignation  of 
nearly  all  the  trustees  and  officers,  to- 
gether with  the  resignation  of  Miss  Clara 
Barton,  the  President,  opened  the  way 
to  the  selection  of  an  entirely  new  Board 
of  Trustees  and  officers.  This  was 
arranged  by  mutual  concession  of  the 
two  opposed  elements  in  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  result  is  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  all  concerned.  An  agree- 
ment upon  the  personnel  of  the  new 
organization  had  been  reached  through 
the  joint  agency  of  Mr.  Richard  Olney 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Foster.  The  new 
President  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  is  Admiral  W.  K.  Van  Reypen, 
Surgeon^eneral  of  the  Navy,  retired. 
Admiralvan  Reypen  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Red  Cross  Conference  at  St  Peters- 
burg two  years  ago,  and  has  long  taken 
an  earnest  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross;  he  retired  in  1902,  after 
forty  years  of  service,  with  the  rank  of 
senior  Rear-Admiral.  The  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman, 
Charles  J.  Bell,  Admiral  Dewey,  Charles 
C.  Glover,  and  S.  B.  Hege,  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Dr.  J.  Wilkes  O'Neil,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Senator  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Ver- 
mont;  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan ; 
and  Brigadier  General  John  M.  Wilson, 
retired.  Three  of  the  old  trustees  did 
not  resign,  and  they  retain  office :  Gen- 
eral Nelson  A.  Miles,  Mr.  Eugene  Fiske, 
and  Mr.  Jarvis.  In  accepting  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Barton,  the  Association 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  pre- 
pare suitable  resolutions  expressing  the 
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kindly  feeling  of  the  Association  toward 
her.  The  general  attitude  of  the  meet- 
ing was  very  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hege,  who,  in  taking  the  chair,  said  that 
he  hoped  that  all  personalities  had  been 
left  far  behind  by  those  present,  and 
that  peace  and  harmony  would  hence- 
forth prevail  in  the  organization.  He 
urged  that  the  members  work  hand  in 
hand  and  heart  to  heart  to  place  the 
Red  Cross  in  a  position  where  it  would 
command  the  hearty  sympathy  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  considered  probable  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  in  time  recommend  that  a 
charter  from  Congress  be  secured,  and 
that  the  Association  be  placed  in  close 
relations  both  with  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  with  State  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations which  may  be  formed  hereafter. 


The  immigration 
.he  8«:S"."  w.,   authorities  at  Ellis 

Island  in  New 
York  Harbor  are  encountering  unprece- 
dented difficulties.  There  is  a  rate  war 
now  going  on  between  steamship  com- 
panies. The  rates  have  been  reduced 
on  some  vessels  to  ten  dollars  per  pas- 
senger. Great  numbers  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  cheap  rates.  Not  only  have  the 
numbers  of  immigrants  greatly  increased, 
but  also  the  quality  of  the  immigrants 
has  greatly  deteriorated.  This  means 
not  only  that  a  greater  proportion  fail  to 
pass  the  examination,  but  also  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  best  class  of 
immigrants  are  entering  the  country 
than  usual.  It  would  seem  that  the  least 
desirable  among  those  admitted  could 
be  no  more  undesirable  now  than  for- 
merly, because  the  legal  standards  re- 
main the  same.  But  it  is  inevitable 
that  in  such  a  rush  of  immigrants  more 
who  are  really  ineligible  should  slip  by 
the  officials  than  usual.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  present  conditions 
can  long  continue,  for  all  rejected  immi- 
grants are  detained  at  the  steamship 
companies'  expense,  and  are  deported 
also  at  their  expense.  When  it  is  said, 
however,  that  on  one  shipload  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  women  were  classed  as  un- 
desirable, in  contrast  to  the  Usual  three 


per  cent,  it  may  be  seen  how  reckless 
the  steamship  companies  have  become 
in  collecting  immigrants.  The  worst 
elements  from  the  London  population 
are  also  said  to  be  coming  over.  Though 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
with  American  tradition  to  put  even 
indirectly  a  tax  on  immigrants,  yet 
some  such  measure  should  be  taken 
to  offset  this  reduction  in  steamship 
rates. 

« 

Captain  Pratt — for  by 
^cCi-'SeVcr  that    title    he    will   be 

known  always  among  his 
friends — has  resigned  the  position  which 
he  has  so  long  held  as  Principal  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  the  most  famous 
and  we  rather  think  the  most  successful 
Indian  school  in  the  counti^,  and  his 
resignation  has  been  accepted  and  Cap- 
tain Mercer  has  been  appointed  to  his 
place.  It  is  always  difficult  to  estimate 
a  man  or  his  work  while  he  is  still 
living.  This,  however,  may  certainly  be 
said  of  Captain  Pratt,  that  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  untiring  and  devoted 
friends  of  the  Indian  in  this  country ; 
and  to  no  one  man  except  Senator 
Dawes '  does  the  Indian  owe  a  greater 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  methods  he  has 
advocated  have  sometimes  been  too  dras- 
tic ;  his  uncompromising  radicalism  has 
repelled  some  whom  persuasive  speech 
would  have  won  to  his  support ;  and  he 
was  sometimes  misunderstood  by  others 
because  he  sometimes  misinterpreted 
himself.  But  the  fundamental  principle 
which  he  has  represented  for  years  is  now 
generally  though  tardily  accepted  by  all 
students  of  the  Indian  problem — namely, 
that  the  red  man  should  be  treated  as 
all  other  men  in  this  country  are  treated, 
given  the  same  liberties,  held  to  the  same 
accountability,  entitled  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges under  the  law  and  subjected  to 
the  same  penalties  when  he  violates  it. 
Of  his  successor  in  the  Carlisle  School, 
Mr.  Leupp,  the  well-informed  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post,"  gives  an  account  in  that  journal 
based  evidently  on  accurate  information. 
Almost  all  of  Captain  Mercer's  military 
activities  have  been  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, a  fact  which  pecufiarly  fits  him  for 
this  continuance  in  Indian  service.     For 
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four  years  he  had  charge  of  the  La 
Pointe  Agency  of  Chippewas,  his  juris- 
diction extending  over  seven  reserva- 
tions. For  two  years  he  had  charge  of 
the  Omahas  and  Winnebagos,  two  reser- 
vations, for  two  years  charge  of  the  Leech 
Lake  Agency  of  Chippewas,  six  reserva- 
tions, and  for  more  than  two  years  he 
has  had  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 
with  three  bands  of  Utes  under  him. 
During  the  Omaha  Exposition  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Indian  Congress,  in  which  thirty-nine 
tribes  were  represented.  In  the  twenty- 
three  years  he  has  been  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  eleven  of  them  have  been 
given  to  work  among  the  red  men. 
During  the  course  of  his  various  admin- 
istrations he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  efiSciency  of  forty-four 
Indian  schools,  including  day,  board- 
ing, industrial,  and  mission  institutions. 
Much  of  his  work  has  required  tact  and 
skill  of  a  high  order.  One  of  the  reforms 
instituted  at  La  Pointe  Agency  illustrates 
his  good  sense  and  good  management. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Bad 
River  Reservation  contained  about  six 
hundred  Indians,  most  of  them  living 
in  or  near  a  crossroads  village  called 
Odanah.  Captain  Mercer  found  that 
the  station  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad 
was  situated  at  a  p>oint  just  off  the  reser- 
vation, where,  of  course,  the  sale  of 
liquor  and  other  vicious  influences  threat- 
ening the  Indians  were  beyond  his  con- 
trol. Largely  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, the  company  was  prevailed  upon 
to  move  the  station  to  a  point  farther 
down  the  road,  where  the  little  settle- 
ment which  sprang  up  around  it  would 
be  substantially  under  his  authority. 
The  lumber  interests  of  the  Indians 
were  also  thoroughly  protected.  Mr. 
Leupp's  letter  goes  far  to  satisfy  friends 
of  the  Indian  that  Captain  Mercer  will 
be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 


,  A  bold  sally  was  made  last 

Ht  Sea  "  week  by  the  Russian  squad- 
ron which  has  been  at  Vla- 
divostok. Whether  the  expedition  was 
intended  as  a  naval  raid  in  which  to  do 
whatever  damage  was  possible  and  then 
to  return  swiftly  to  port,  or  whether  it 


was  designed  to  effect  a  junction  between 
the  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur  squad- 
rons, is  not  certain.  The  probability 
seems  to  be,  however,  for  the  former 
theory.  The  squadron  of  cruisers  was 
sighted  by  Japanese  scouts  off  Oki 
Island,  near  the  Korean  Strait,  on  Thurs- 
day, but  before  Japanese  war-ships  could 
overtake  the  enemy  the  Russian  cruis- 
ers had  found  three  transports  unac- 
companied by  war  vessels.  The  trans- 
ports had  on  board  many  hundreds  of 
Japanese  troops.  Accounts  differ  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Russians  in  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  surrender  or  disem- 
barkment  of  the  Japanese  soldiers.  As 
in  a  former  similar  case,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  Japanese  refused  to  surrender, 
that  many  of  the  officers  committed  sui- 
cide, and  that  the  men  courted  death. 
At  all  events,  the  transport  Hitachi 
was  totally  destroyed  by  torpedoes,  after 
having  been  shelled  with  terrible  loss  of 
life.  A  single  shell  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ploded the  engine  and  killed  two  hundred 
men.  The  transport  Sado  was  also 
fired  upon,  and  a  great  loss  of  life  fol- 
lowed, although  the  ship  itself  was  not 
so  damaged  that  she  could  not  be  brought 
to  port  later  on.  A  third  transport  was 
probably  destroyed.  After  this  rapid 
and  destructive  raid,  the  Russian  cruis- 
ers, favored  by  heavy  weather  and  fog, 
disappeared,  and  the  probabilities,  as 
we  write,  are  that  they  have  evaded  the 
pursuit  of  the  Japanese  war-ships  and 
have  returned  to  port 


Only  after  severe  fighting 
""Repuued"*  i"  which  both  armies  lost 

heavily  (the  Russians  admit 
a  loss  of  over  two  thousand  killed  and 
wounded)  did  the  Japanese  forces'  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Liaotung  Pen- 
insula drive  back  the  Russian  array 
under  General  Stackelberg.  Whether 
the  Russian  movement  southward  was 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur, 
or,  as  seems  more  probable,  to  draw  off 
part  of  General  Kuroki's  forces  toward 
the  west,  so  as  to  leave  him  exposed  to 
possible  attack  from  General  Kuropat- 
kin's  main  army,  in  either  case  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Russian  design  failed  of 
accomplishment.     The    Russians    have 
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held  and  still  hold  in  great  force  the 
line  of  the  railroad  southward  from 
Liaoyang  to  Haicheng,  and  extend, 
though  with  less  strength,  still  further 
south  toward  Kaiping.  Kaiping  was 
made  the  point  of  departure  for  General 
Stackelberg's  expedition,  and  to  it,  after 
the  terrible  fighting  which  ensued,  he 
retreated,  and  without  much  delay  with- 
drew northward  along  the  railroad,  ap- 
parently being  very  much  alive  to  the 
possibility  that  his  retreat  might  be  cut 
oS  by  heavy  Japanese  forces  marching 
westward  from  Siuyen.  This  last  point  is 
directly  north  of  Takushan,  on  the  coast, 
and  is  a  naturally  strong  strat^c  point, 
for  it  occupies  a  position  almost  equi- 
distant from  Fengwangcheng  at  the  north- 
east and  Haicheng  at  the  northwest. 
The  evolutions  and  counter-strategy  of 
the  great  armies,  commanded  on  the 
Japanese  side  by  General  Kuroki,  Gen- 
eral Oku,  and  General  Nodzu,  and  on 
the  other  by  General  Kuropatkin  and 
his  subordinates,  are  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  rapid  as  the  struggle  for 
superior  position  and  for  opportunities 
for  a  flanking  or  enveloping  movement 
becomes  more  persistent  and  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  battle  in  which  General 
Stackelberg  was  repulsed  continued  for 
at  least  three  days  last  week,  and  its 
main  strategic  feature  was  the  maneu- 
vering of  each  army  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  other.  General  Stackelberg  rather 
n^vely,  in  his  account  of  the  battle, 
states  that  he  had  just  succeeded  in 
turning  the  enemy's  left  flank  when  he 
found  that  his  own  left  flank  had  been 
enveloped  and  was  compelled  to  retire. 
A  newspaper  correspondent  who  was 
present  at  this  battle,  which  is  called  by 
Russians  the  battle  of  Vafangow  (a  word 
spelled  in  two  or  three  other  ways  also), 
and  by  Japanese  the  battle  of  Telissu, 
says  that  the  Russian  soldiers  went  into 
battle  singing,  that  their  spirits  were  not 
affected  by  the  fierce  heat  and  furious 
cannonading,  and  that  the  terrible 
slaughter  did  not  disorganize  the  Rus- 
sian forces.  It  soems  clear  that  both 
sides  fought  with  skill  and  valor,  and 
that  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  was 
necessary  because  they  were  outnum- 
bered and  outmaneuvered.  Charges  of 
violating  the   war   usages  of  civilized 


nations  have  been  made  on  both  sides. 
The  Japanese  assert  that  the  Russian 
forces  displayed  the  Japanese  flag  as  a 
lure  and  protection  ;  the  Russians  claim 
that  some  of  their  dead  were  found 
mutilated. 

The  unsuccessful   attempt  to 
^bHkoff    assassinate  the  Czar  has  been 

followed  by  the  assassination 
of  General  Bobrikoff,  Governor-General 
of  Finland,  who  was  shot  and  mortally 
wounded  at  the  entrance  to  the  Finnish 
Senate  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  The 
assassin,  a  man  named  Schaumann, 
committed  suicide.  His  trime  appears 
to  have  been  prompted  by  intense  patri- 
otic feeling,  and  is  a  violent  expression 
of  the  Finnish  sentiment  toward  Russian 
rule.  The  Finnish  Diet.^has  not  been 
convoked  for  more  than  a  year;  and 
when  the  question  of  calling  it  together 
again  came  up.  General  Bobrikoff  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  it ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  recent  improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Finland,  and  because  of  certain 
resolutions  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
recently  passed  by  the  Finnish  Senate, 
the  Governor-General  had  decided  to 
recommend  the  convocation  of  the  Diet. 
The  effect  of  the  assassination  will 
probably  result  in  the  decision  of  tiie 
.  Emperor  against  convocation.  General 
Bobrikoff  was  intensely  unpopular  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  Finns,  who  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  policy  of  what 
is  called  Russification.  He  was  austere, 
haughty,  and  imperious.  His  character 
is  indicated  by  a  story  current,  thougk 
very  probably  mythical,  that  when  he 
was  ap{)ointed  his  daughter  naively 
asked,  "  What  have  the  Finns  done  that 
papa  should  be  appointed  their  Gov 
ernor?"  No  sooner  was  he  appointed 
Governor-General  in  the  spring  of  1899 
than  he  began  a  campaign  against  the 
Finnish  press,  by  suppressing  one  of 
the  most  important  newspapers ;  he 
attempted  to  place  a  check  on  emigpra 
tion  from  Finland;  he  forbade  the  issu- 
ance of  foreign  passports  to  Finlanders 
who  had  not  finished  their  military 
service.  A  year  ago  the  Czar  issued  a 
decree  investing  the  Governor-General 
with  dictatorial  powers  in  Finland,  and 
Bobrikoff  immediately  ordered  the  arrest 
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and  trial  of  a  number  of  men  who  had 
evaded  conscription.    He  was  also  em- 
powered  to  close  hotels,  shops,  and  fac- 
tories, to  prohibit  private  meetings,  dis- 
solve private  associations,  and  expel  from 
Finland  all  persons  who  were  consid- 
ered undesirable.     One  of  his  most  un- 
popular acts  was  the  issuance  of  a  proc- 
lamation forbidding  people  to   darken 
their  windows  at  unusual  hours,  because 
the  Finns  refused   to   illuminate  their 
houses  in  honor  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
People  who  chose  to  go  to  bed  before 
ten  o'clock  were   subjected   to   heavy 
fines.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the   spirit    which    General     fiobrikoff 
evoked.     Tyranny  is  the  mother  of  vio- 
lence ;  and  BobrikoS  has  fallen  by  the 
instruments  of  oppression  which  he  used. 
This  assassination  is  likely  to  harm  the 
Finns  rather  than  secure  better  terms 
for  them;  but  it  is  significant  of  that 
unrest  in  the  Empire  which  constitutes 
its  almost  fatal   weakness,   and   is   in 
striking  contrast  with  the  enthusiastic 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese  described  by 
Mr.  Kennan  in  the  last  two  issues  of 
The  Outlook. 

The  International  Congress 
'^i  wom^   ot  Women  is  attracting  wide 
attention  in  Berlin,  and  its 
meetings  last  week  were  largely  attended. 
All  the  Continental  countries,  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Australia,  were 
represented  by  delegates.     The  Presi- 
dent of  the  German  League,  Frau  Marie 
Stritt,  of  Dresden,  made   the  opening 
address  of  welcome,  and  the  Countess 
of    Aberdeen,    President  of  the   Inter- 
national Council,  made  a  graceful  re- 
sponse.   The  Congress  was  divided  into 
four  sections,  and  each  section  held  two 
sessions    daily  during  the  week.     The 
fact  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
addresses  were  on  the  programme  for 
the  week,  thirty  of  which  were  given  by 
K'omen    from    the   United    States    and 
Canada,  shows  how  enthusiastically  the 
-epresentatives  devoted  themselves  to 
heir  work.     Education  was  one  of  the 
>rincipal  subjects  of  discussion.     Mrs. 
Veils,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  spoke  on  "  The 
education  of  Girls  in  American  Public 
tchools,"  and  President  Thomas,  of  Bryn 
lawr,    on   "  University   Education    of 


Women  in  the  United  States,"  defending 
university  work  for  women  from  the 
charge  that  it  overtaxes  their  physical 
strength  and  renders  them  indifferent  to 
marriage.  Miss  Thomas  declared  that 
more  men  break  down  from  overwork 
in  American  universities  than  women — 
a  statement  which  can  hardly  have  been 
made  from  adequate  data.  She  also 
declared  that  the  families  of  university- 
trained  women  are  larger  than  those  of 
other  women — a  statement  which  cer- 
tainly needs  strong  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port; to  itthe  public  impression  in  regard 
to  American  families  of  the  more  culti- 
vated classes  is  radically  opposed.  A 
good  deal  of  time  was  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  women  in  various 
industries,  and  a  mass-meeting  in  favor 
of  female  suffrage  was  addressed  by  Miss 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Catt,  the  Kev.  Anna 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Postmaster-General  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  representative  women  from  New 
Zealand,  France,  Holland,  and  Norway. 
The  greatest  cordiality  has  been  shown 
to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  the 
Empress  receiving  twenty-one  members 
of  the  International  Council,  including 
the  retiring  and  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  Council,  the  president  of  each 
National  Council,  and  several  represent- 
ative leaders  of  the  movement  The 
Americans  at  this  audience  were  Miss 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Sewall,  of  Indianapolis, 
and  Mrs.  Swift  The  Empress  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  enlarged  work  for 
women.  An  amusing  incident  of  the 
Congress  was  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
were  formally  scolded  by  Count  von 
Hocnsbrock,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage,  for  accepting  invitations 
to  garden  parties — those  of  Chancellor 
and  Countess  von  Biilow  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  Countess  von 
Posadowsky-Wehner — immediately  after 
the  Government  had  declared  that  it 
would  not  accept  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  law  creating  boards 
of-  arbitration  for  merchants  and  their 
employees. 

Professor  Anton  Dohm 
founded  at  Naples  a  station  for  the  col- 
lection of  biological  material  and  for  the 
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study  of  the  fonns  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  He  brought  to  his  work  expert 
knowledge  and  -great  enthusiasm,  and 
the  station  became  an  international  in- 
stitution for  scientific  research'  and  for 
training  in  the  most  thorough  way  in- 
structors and  students  of  all  countries. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  this  station  Dr.  Dohrn 
received  an  address  which  bore  the  sig- 
natures of  the  leading  biologists  of  all 
countries,  in  which  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  station  at  Naples  had 
brought  about  a  new  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  knowledge  of  animal  life 
and  had  been  of  service  not  only  to 
zoologists,  but  to  botanists,  anatomists, 
physiologists,  pharmacologists,  and  even 
to  clinicil  students;  that  the  example 
set  by  Dr.  Dohrn  had  been  so  assidu- 
ously followed  that  at  the  time  of  the 
sending  of  the  address  there  were  some 
thirty  zoological  and  biological  stations ; 
the  one  at  Naples,  however,  owing  to  its 
situation,  its  priority  in  time,  and  its 
extraordinary  excellence  of  management, 
had  become  a  scientific  center  in  which 
investigators  from  every  part  of  the 
world  met  and  worked  together,  finding 
there  full  equipment  for  their  work, 
materials  of  every  kind,  the  most  modern 
appliances  for  experiment,  instruments 
of  every  sort,  an  exceptionally  complete 
library,  and  the  most  competent  assist- 
ants. The  station  had  become,  accord- 
ing to  these  biologists,  a  university,  only 
in  a  di£Eerent  sense  from  the  nation^ 
institutions  that  bear  that  name;  a  place 
in  which  no  lectures  were  given,  but  in 
which '  the  professors  themselves  turn 
pupils  and  study  nature  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  "  The  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples  is  a  brilliant  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
world  of  science  when  representatives 
of  different  nations  work  together  in  last- 
ing union  toward  the  same  ideal  ends."  . 


_  ^    .  At  this  time  Dr.  Dohrn 

*'"'8*d^."""  was  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  permanent  en- 
dowment for  the  Station,  and  proposed 
that  this  endowment  should  take  the 
form  of  the  creation  of  tables  of  re- 
search, each  table  costing  five  hundred 


dollars  annually  and  entitling  the  gov- 
ernment or  institution  endowing  it  to 
appoint  qualified  students  to  use  it 
Miss  Hyde,  an  American  student  of 
biology,  suggested  the  establishment  of 
an  American  Women's  Table,  and  a 
committee  was  formed  of  which  Miss 
Thomas,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, was  chairman,  and  which  included 
representative  women  from  fifteen  or 
sixteen  American  universities  and  col- 
leges. At  a  meeting  held  in  Cambridge 
in  April,  1898,  the  Association  for  Main- 
taining the  American  Women's  Table  at 
the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  was 
organized.  Five  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  Dohrn,  and 
Miss  Willcox,  who  for  some  years  held 
the  professorship  of  zoology  at  Welles- 
ley  College,  received  the  appointment 
under  the  conditions  of  the  gift  In- 
creasing interest  has  been  shown  in  this 
admirable  provision  for  research  by  bio- 
logical students  in  the  American  colleges 
for  women,  and  during  the  last  six  years 
eleven  American  women  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  at  the  Station  at 
Naples  and  of  using  the  facilities  of  the 
Table  maintained  by  the  Association. 
Four  years  ago .  the  Association  took 
another  step  for  the  advancement  of 
scientific  research  among  women  by 
offering  a  research  prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  best  thesis  on  a  scientific 
subject  embodying  independent  labora- 
tory research.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
it  was  voted  that  a  second  prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  be  offered,  to  be 
awarded  in  1905  under  the  .same  condi- 
tions as  those  governing  the  award  of 
the  first  prize,  that  prize  having  been 
given  to  Miss  Florence  R.  Sabin,  a  grad- 
uate of  Smith  College  in  the  class  of 
1893 ;  her  paper  on  ♦'  The  Origin  of  the 
Lymphatic  System,"  as  well  as  the  paper 
of  Miss  Ferguson,  instructor  in  botany 
at  Wellesley  College,  entitled  "  Contri- 
butions to  the  Life  History  of  Pinus," 
embodied  such  valuable  results  of  origi- 
nal research  that  they  were  both  re- 
garded as  contributions  of  permanent 
value  to  their  several  subjects.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  re- 
cently held.  Miss  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  was  elected  President  a  position 
to  which  she  brought  in  the  early  history 
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of  the  Association  her  characteristic  in- 
telligence  and  energy,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
F.  Clarke,  of  Williamstown,  Massachu- 
setts, was  re-elected  Treasurer.  A  third 
research  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars 
was  offered  to  be  awarded  in  1906 ;  and 
the  Table  at  the  Naples  Station  for  the 
year  1904-'05  was  given  to  Miss  Ida 
Hyde,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  holding  a 
Heidelberg  degree  and  a  fellowship  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  to  Miss  Eugenia  V. 
Metzger,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
the  'State  of  Missouri  and  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Universities  of  Dublin 
and  London. 

_    _      ..       The  Canadian  budget  this 

The  Canadbui  ...  ^  ,  ^ 

Budget       year,   which   was   brought 
before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Ottawa  a  few  days  ago,  was  in- 
troduced with  some  noteworthy  declara- 
tions of  impending  changes  in  the  tariff. 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Fielding, 
proposes  legislation  which  has  a  decid- 
edly retaliatory  character  as  regards  the 
United  States,  providing  for  a  special 
duty  to  keep  Arnerican  goods  from  being 
dumped  on  the  Canadian  market.     The 
object  is  to  bar  out  the  manufactured 
products  of  trusts  and  combines,  and 
the  first  articles  singled  out  for  the  duty 
are  iron  and  steel  products.     The  amount 
of  this  duty  is  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
the  difference  between  the  low  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  to  Canadian 
importers  and  the  regular  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  to  American  consumers. 
All  high-tariff  countries  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Fielding's  measure,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Republic  was 
chiefly  meant.     The  special  duty  is  lim- 
ited to  1 5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  cer- 
tain foreign  iron  and  steel  products,  such 
as  those  on  which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  bounty,  and  in  other 
cases  it  is  not  to  exceed  half  of  the 
present    duty.     This    "  anti-dumping " 
law,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  passed 
this  session,  is  accompanied  by  other 
changes  putting  certain  articles  on  the 
free  list  and  modifying  the  British  pref- 
erence list  by  increasing  the  duties  on 
certain   kinds  of   woolens.     More  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  promised  next  session,  and 
this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  reconstruc- 


tion of  the  whole  Canadian  fiscal  policy, 
in  which  the  three  leading  features  are 
to  be  a  maximum  general  tariff,  to  offset 
the  protective  policy  of  high-tariff  coun- 
tries ;  a  minimum  general  tariff,  to  meet 
the  more  friendly  policy  of  moderately 
protective  countries ;  and  the  British 
preference.  A  large  programme,  this; 
but  the  Liberals  have  a  solid  majority, 
and  they  may  take  the  wind  out  of  their 
Conservative  opponents'  sails  by  enact- 
ing legislation  hostile  to  us.  Certain 
reductions  made  by  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter in  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer result  from  the  accumulation  of 
large  surpluses  in  the  treasury,  the 
estimated  surplus  for  this  year  being 
$16,500,000;  but,  apart  from  these  re- 
ductions, the  purport  of  the  Finance 
Minister's  speech  is  a  more  protective 
policy  all  round.  The  beginning  of  a 
maximum  general  tariff  has  already  been 
made  in  the  surtax  on  German  goods; 
the  intention  is  to  broaden  this  into  a 
general  weapon  of  defense  against  all 
high-tariff  countries.  Mr.  Fielding's  an- 
nouncement is  the  most  notable  event 
in  Canadian  tariff  history  since  1879, 
when  the  Macdonald  protective  tariff 
was  passed ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Libera!  Government  will  per- 
severe until  all  the  proposed  changes 
pass  into  legislation. 

Organic  union  between  the 
*^ta'iSn"di'"'  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Presbyterians  in 
Canada  was  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects dealt  with  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
which  was  concluded  a  few  days  ago  in 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Tlus  marks 
the  latest  stage  of  a  movement  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  years. 
The  three  bodies  have  had  committees 
"on  correspondence  with  other  churches" 
which  have  made  fraternal  exchanges 
from  time  to  time.  The  Congregational- 
ists have  expressed  themselves  cordially 
toward  organic  union,  and  the  Meth- 
odists at  their  last  General  Conference 
declared  that  they  would  be  gratified  if 
such  union  should  be  encouraged.  In 
April,  as  an  outcome  of  the  appointment 
by  tlie  Methodist  Conference  of  a  strong 
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committee  to  meet  with  similar  commit- 
tees of  other  churches  with  a  view  to 
promoting  organic  Onion,  a  joint  meet- 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  Method- 
ist, Presbyterian,  and  Congregational 
Churches  was  held  in  Toronto.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

While  recognizing  the  limitations  of  our 
authority  as  to  any  action  that  would  com- 
mit our  respective  churches  in  regard  to  a 
proposal  that  is  yet  in  the  initial  stage,  we 
feel  free,  nevertheless,  to  say  that  we  are  of 
one  mind,  that  organic  union  is  both  desira- 
ble and  practicable,  and  we  commend  the 
whole  subject  to  the  sympathetic  and  favor- 
able consideraiion  of  the  chief  assemblies  of 
the  churches  concerned  for  such  further 
action  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  expedient. 

The  feeling  expressed  in  the  discussion 
was  even  warmer  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  resolution.  The  official  heads 
of  departments  are  constitutionally  con- 
servative of  the  status  quo  ante.  The 
men  who  face  the  difficulties  of  over- 
competition  in  the  mission  field  were 
much  more  outspoken  in  their  opinions. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  recogni; 
tion  of  the  economy  in  the  use  of 
resources  as  well  as  the  more  adequate 
expression  bf  the  spiritual  oneness  of 
the  Church  that  would  result  from  a 
union  organic  in  form.  As  Principal 
Caven,  of  Knox  College,  for  years  a 
warm  friend  of  union,  said  at  that  meet- 
ing, there  should  be  flo  unworthy  com- 
promise as  to  doctrine,  but  there  should 
also  be  clearly  made  the  distinction 
between  a  complete  creed,  with  all  its 
philosophical  preconceptions  and  deduc- 
tions, and  the  fundamental  propositions 
which  the  three  denominations,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  practically  hold  in  com- 
mon. Principal  Shaw,  of  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, agreed  that  there  were  no  insuper- 
able theological  barriers.  The  laymen 
were  even  more  pronounced  in  favor  of 
union  than  the  ministers.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  its 
recent  meeting  received  a  report  from 
its  Committee  on  Fraternal  Relations 
expressing  gratification  at  the  considera- 
tion which  the  question  of  union  between 
the  three  evangelical  churches  named 
was  receiving,  and  asking  the  General 
Assembly  to  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Union  and  to  instruct  its  members  to 
confer  with  committees  of  the  two  sister 


denominations  and  report  to  tlie  next  As- 
sembly. There  was  no  opportunity  to  take 
a  test  vote  in  the  Assembly  at  this  initial 
stage  of  the  negotiations.  Of  course 
there  have  been  objections,  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  result  of  such  organic 
union  would  be  merely  a  new  denomina- 
tion. It  was  also  manifest  in  the  Assem- 
bly that  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  body, 
were  not  at  present  ready  to  begin  with 
the  step  of  conference.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Supreme 
Court,  in  instructing  its  Committee  6n 
Correspondence  to  consider  the  practi- 
cability of  such  organic  union  as  had 
been  proposed,  shows,  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  definiteness  has  been  made 
in  the  discussion  concerning  the  union 
of  these  denominations.  The  discussion, 
moreover,  is  developing  in  the  people  of 
the  churches  a  spirit  of  unity  and  of 
reasonable  mutual  concession. 


CollCE*  Note* 


The    Commencement    at 


Brown  University  last  week 
was  made  notable  by  the  dedication  of 
the  clock  tower,  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Carrie  Tower,"  erected  by  Paul 
Bajnotti,  of  Turin,  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  who  was  a  great-granddaughter  of 
the  founder  of  the  University,  and  by 
the  dedication  of  the  Robinson  Gat^,  a 
memorial  to  President  Robinson,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  University  from 

1872    to    1889. One  of    the    most 

interesting  features  of  the  Commence- 
ment at  Princeton  was  the  presentation 
of  a  very  handsome  dormitory  built  by 
the  class  of  1879  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  graduation.  This 
class,  which  includes  among  its  members 
President  Wilson,  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  its  success  in  various  walks 
in  life,  and  has  been  notable  for  the 
warmth  of  its  class  feeling.  A  thorough 
revision  of  the  undergraduate  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
was  adopted  by  the  trustees  and  goes 
into  effect  next  year.  Its  proposals  are 
in  substance  as  follows : 

Equality  in  amount  of  entrance  require- 
ments for  each  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree ;  maintenance  of  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  its  historic  sense  as  the  degree  of 
all-round  liberal  education ;  a  modification 
of  the_  bachelor  of  science  degree  so  as  to 
make  it  represent  a  purely  liberal  education 
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of  the  modern  ty^,  with  emphasis  on  scien- 
tilic  studies ;  the  introduction  of  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters  to  represent  a  purely 
liberal  education  of  the  modem  tjrse,  with 
emphasis  on  humanistic  studies :  and  a  sfan- 
plincation  and  unification  of  the  entrance 
requirements. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  long  gov- 
erned by  the  faculty  with  its  chairman 
and  without  the  distinctive  office  of 
President,  has  now  chosen  as  President 
Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. A  stronger  man  or  one  more 
representative  of  the  best  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  South  could  not  have 
been  selected  for  this  important  post 
—Tufts  College  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Secretary  Moody 

and  on    Mrs.   Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  address  to  the  graduating  class  at 
West  Point  was  delivered  by  Secretary 
Taft,  who  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
thorough  preparation  at  all  times  as  the 
only  safety  of  the  country.     The  visiting 
Philippine  commissioners  were  interested 
spectators  of  the  closing  exercises  at 
the  Academy,  and  one  of  the  military 
members  of  the  group  declared  that  "  in 
drilling  the  cadets  are  incomparable." 
The  address  at  the   Western  Re- 
serve   University    was    given    by   Dr. 
Spalding,    the    scholarly    and    accom- 
plished Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Pe- 
oria ;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon  him,  upon  William 
Dean  Howells,  and  upon  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie.— A  very  successful  and  inter- 
esting feature  of   the   Commencement 
exercises  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleve- 
land was  a  performance  of  "Sakuntala." 
Curiously  enough,  the  Senior  Class  had 
decided  upon  the  play  without  knowing 
that  the  Senior  Class  at  Smith  was  pre- 
paring to  present  the  same  drama. 
At  Wellesley  the  Shakesp>earean  Society 
gave  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  in  the  open 
air,  after  the  charming  custom  of  the 
College.    The  baccalaureate  sermon  was 
preached   by    President    Raymond,  of 
Union  University. 


Nortlifield'a 
Annlvcnary 


The  Northfield  Commence- 
ment season  was  distin- 
guished this  year  by  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Moody's 
first  foundation-laying  for  the  schools 


that  have  transformed  a  small  agricul- 
tural community  into  a  center  of  world- 
wide Christian  influences.  At  North- 
field  and  Mount  Hermon  over  four 
thousand  young  men  and  women  have 
benefited  themselves  and  others  through 
Mr.  Moody's  purpose  to  give  young 
people  of  limited  means  and  good 
powers  the  opportunity  of  an  education 
both  Christian  and  practical.  Of  this 
army  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Their  line 
is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth."  The 
noble  chapel  on  the  bluff  above  the 
Connecticut  at  Mount  Hermon  exhibits 
on  either  side  of  its  platform  its  roll  of 
missionaries  in  our  own  and  many  lands, 
besides  bronze  tablets  commemorating 
those  who  have  died  on  the  field.  North- 
field  has  a  still  longer  roll  of  Christian 
workers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  each 
school  sends  forth  annual  reinforcements 
in  many  lines  of  service.  Preluded  by 
the  Saturday  evening  sacred  concert,  by 
a  chorus  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  of 
Washington,  from  the  text,  "  They  left 
their  nets,"  inculcated  the  lesson  of  an 
unencumbered  life  as  the  condition  of 
realizing  the  ideal  of  Christian  duty  in 
any  vocation,  upon  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple emphasized  at  Northfield,  "  Saved 
to  serve."  On  Sunday  afternoon  hun- 
dreds gathered  at  the  prayer-meeting 
on  Round  Top,  which  closed  with  song 
and  prayer  at  the  graves  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moody.  In  the  evening  some  of 
the  former  pupils  stirred  by  turns  the 
sympathy  and  the  mirth  of  the  student 
audience  by  narratives  of  their  work  and 
experiences  from  Oklahoma  to  Peking. 
Next  came  Anniversary  Day.  Mr.  Moody 
was  blest  in  being  able  to  hand  down  his 
work  to  two  like-minded  sons  (Yale  grad- 
uates both).  Mr.  William  R.  Moody  and 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Moody  spoke  on  this  occa- 
sion severally  of  the  past  and  the  future 
of  the  Seminary.  No  listener  could 
doubt  that  under  them  its  constancy  is 
assured  to  its  founder's  ideal.  Refer- 
ring to  this — "to  help  into  lives  that 
will  count  the  most  for  the  cause  of 
Christ " — Dr.  Barton,  of  Boston,  speak- 
ing on  the  relation  of  the  Seminary  to 
missions,  affirmed  that  this  is  the  pur- 
pose which  constitutes  the  missionary 
life,  whatever  one's  vocation  be.    Miss 
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Evelyn  S.  Hall,  now  for  twenty-one 
years  the  Principal,  and  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hyde,  of  Montreal,  also  made  effective 
addresses.  A  second  concert,  given  by 
the  Estey  Chorus,  concluded  the  day, 
and  the  next  day  the  usual  functions  of 
Commencement  followed,  the  annual 
address  being  given  by  Dr.  Jefferson,  of 
New  York. 

Two  sch  ^^^  circumstances  of 
at  Nertbfi^  *  *«  c'^iss  of  Students 
which  Northfield  was 
founded  to  befriend  are  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  two-iifths  at  present  are 
from  homes  broken  up  by  the  death  of 
one  or  both  parents.  Nearly  one-tiiird 
have  worked  for  self-support  Many 
touching  personal  memoranda  might  be 
cited.  The  graduating  class .  numbers 
thirty-seven,  but  many  more  could  com- 
plete the  course  but  for  indigence,  and 
many  others  could  enter  for  at  least  a 
partial  course,  were  not  the  Seminary 
resources  painfully  inadequate — facts 
now  strongly  appealing  to  generous  bene- 
factors. Yet  the  Northfield  alumnse 
have  themselves  raised  $20,000  toward 
the  "  memorial  endowment"  Of  thdse 
who  are  able  to  pursue  the  higher  edu- 
cation the  college  presidents  write  in 
praise :  "  Send  us  more  of  the  same 
sort"  While  the  educational  standard 
is  thus  maintained,  the  religious  is  equal- 
ly upheld.  No  text-book  there  outranks 
the  Bible,  which  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  affirms,  from  the  standpoint  of 
scientific  pedagogy,  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant book  for  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence. It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
another  school  which  religion,  simple 
and  sincere,  so  infiltrates.  To  breathe 
the  atmosphere  and  feel  the  spirit  of 
Northfield  on  such  an  anniversary  is  a 
"retreat"  of  an  elevating  kind.  The 
school  is  greatly  indebted  to  its  trustees, 
business  men  of  high  standing,  in  full 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Moody's  aims  and 
devoted  to  their  trust  Northfield  vil- 
lage itself  illustrates  what  the  foreign 
missionary  has  often  proved,  that  trade 
follows  where  the  Gospel  enters.  A 
score  of  summer  cottages  on  Rustic 
Ridge,  other  new  residences  more  ex- 
pensive, and  an  immense  hotel,  evince 
the  fact  at  a  glance.    What  Northfield 


does  for  girls  is'  done  for  boys  at 
Mount  Hermon,  founded  two  years 
later.  Thirty-five  States  and  some  for- 
eign lands  are  represented  here.  Two 
of  its  boys,  each  brought  up  from  low 
conditions,  are  now  honor  men  at  Har- 
vard. A  hundred  more  now  in  colleges 
and  professional  schools  are  making  a 
good  record.  The  agricultural  depart- 
ment, maintained  on  a  farm  of  over  a 
thousand  acres,  tests  the  fitness  of  the 
fiber  here  worked  up  into  Christian 
manhood.  No  one  who  is  hungry  for 
an  education,  and  willing  to  work  hard, 
need  feel  himself  debarred.  Thrilling 
stories  of  successful  struggle  might  be 
told.  The  Alumni  Association's  grati- 
tude, if  measured  by  the  gifts  sent  back 
here,  is  greater  than  what  appears  in 
other  schools.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  wise  benefactions  carrying  incalcu- 
lable benefits.  As  the  eye  glances  from 
one  of  these  schools  to  the  other,  four 
miles  apart,  the  lesson  of  what  a  conse- 
crated will  to  benefit  others  can  achieve, 
with  small  means  and  great  faith  in 
God,  makes  its  impression,  and  a  deep 
one. 

Human     Sacrifice    in 
America 

Sorrow  produced  by  the  disaster  of 
last  week  is  dumb.  For  those  who  are 
seated  among  the  ashes  there  is  the 
reverent  sympathy  of  silence.  Every 
channel  of  expression  is  choked  with 
compassion  and  pity. 

The  women  and  children  who  crowded 
the  excursion  steamer  General  Slocuro 
on  Wednesday  morning  last  week  were 
having  one  of  their  few  chances,  many 
of  them  their  only  chance,  to  escape 
from  the  stagnant  air  of  New  York  City 
into  the  fresh  breezes  and  free  sunlight  of 
the  open  water.  To  these  members  of 
St  Mark's  Lutheran  parish  the  Sunday- 
school  excursion  which  began  so  gayly 
meant  refreshment  of  body  and  mind  in 
the  stifling  days  to  come.  They  went 
on  board  trusting  their  welfare  and  their 
lives  to  others.  In  some  way,  as  yet 
unaccounted  for,  fire  broke  out  ip  the 
vessel.  The  flames  started  up  in  the 
bow,  where  the  breeze  caused  by  the 
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progress  of  the  boat  fanned  them  into 
fierceness  and  then  swept  them  aft  The 
varnished,  seasoned  woodwork  and  the 
hangings  afforded  them  abundant  fuel. 
The  steamer  had  not  reached  Hell  Gate 
when  the  fire  was  discovered,  and  the  cap- 
tain, instead  of  trying  to  beach  the  boat, 
ran  it  on  toward  North  Brother  Island. 
In  the  meantime  the  passengers  became 
crazed  with  fright.  The  picked-up  crew, 
undrilled,  was  helpless.  It  is  said  that 
the  fire  hose  was  so  rotten  that  it  was 
scarcely  put  into  use  before  it  burst  in 
a  dozen  places.  Women  and  children 
seized  life-preservers,  but  these  were  so 
frail  with  age  that  in  the  scramble  many 
were  torn,  and  those  that  were  used 
proved,  apparently,  to  be  useless  or  worse 
than  useless.  On  the  vessel  deatli  was 
in  the  flames ;  and  in  the  water — there 
too  was  death.  When  the  boat  finally 
sank  at  the  island,  hundreds  had  already 
been  burned  and  drowned.  The  latest 
reports  indicate  that  between  seven  and 
nine  hundred  were  lost  in  this  tragedy. 

The  curtain  that  hides  the  horror  of 
those  few  minutes  will  never  be  fully 
raised.  That  same  curtain,  however, 
conceals  as  well  deeds  of  selfless  bravery. 
The  captain,  whose  judgment  has  been 
questioned,  gave  an  example  of  heroism 
beyond  all  praise.  Even  the  masterful 
courage  of  some  of  the  children  shone 
in  the  light  of  the  flames  and  was  re- 
flected in  the  water.  Cowardice  there 
was,  undoubtedly ;  but  it  shrinks  beside 
the  fortitude  of  the  pastor  and  many  of 
his  people,  and  the  daring  of  several 
rescuers. 

For  the  destitution  resulting  from  this 
catastrophe  there  will  unquestionably  be 
a  prompt  and  generous  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Mayor.  But  the  very  char- 
acter of  the  disaster,  in  which  the  victims 
were  mainly  women  and  children,  has 
made  the  destitution  proportionately 
small  while  magnifying  the  desolation. 
How  appalling  this  desolation  is  may 
be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
house  out  of  fifteen  families  there  are 
now  left  only  the  fifteen  childless,  wife- 
less men. 

If  before  such  dreary  bereavement 
compassion,  for  very  weakness,  is  inar- 
ticulate,conscience,  indignant  and  search- 
ing, ought  to  speak.     Why  should  such 


a  waste  of  human  lives,  inestimable  in 
potency,  be  possible?  Every  boy  and 
girl  killed  by  fire  and  by  water  within 
sight  of  New  York  on  that  June  day 
was  a  promise  to  the  Nation.  Why 
should  that  promise  have  been  broken  ? 
It  is  obligatory  upon  the  Government 
to  discover  who  was  to  blame.  Was  the 
steamboat  inspector  who  approved  that 
rotten  hose  and  those  rotten  life-pre- 
servers guilty  of  criminal  neglect  ?  Was 
the  steamboat  company  which  owned 
this  floating  fire-trap  guilty  of  criminal 
greed  ?  Was  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  thtit  passed  the  laws  which  have 
proved  inadequate  for  the  protection 
of  life  guilty  of  stupid  incompetence? 
These  are  questions  which  must  be 
answered,  and  already  investigations  by 
Nation,  State,  county,  and  city  are 
under  way.  Are  other  vessels,  now  in 
use,  to  have  adequate  inspection  ?  Are 
future  calamities  of  this  sort  to  be 
guarded  against  ?  But  these  questions 
are  not  enough.  Are  not  we  Americans 
proved  guilty  of  making  this  sacrifice  to 
our  own  idols  ? 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  willingness 
to  take  risks.  A  great  engineering  prob- 
lem is  offered  us,  and  we  take  risks  in 
solving  it  A  great  commerical  oppor- 
tunity is  offered,  and  we  take  the  risks 
involved  in  seizing  it  We  becom:  so 
used  to  successful  enterprise  that  we  find 
it  easy  to  take  risks  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  others.  Have  we  become  so 
enamored  of  our  own  achievements  that 
we  care  not  for  their  cost  ?  Are  we  so 
anxious  concerning  what  we  possess  that 
we  are  careless  of  human  life  ?  Are  we 
computing  the  profits  of  our  railroads, 
our  steamboats,  our  factories,  in  the 
terms  of  passengers  and  employees 
killed  ?  Do  we  readily  accept  the  con- 
fidence of  others  and  betray  it,  on  the 
risk  of  getting  safely  out  of  danger  by 
our  shrewdness,  for  the  sake  of "  getting 
rich  quick"?  Will  the  man  who  reads 
of  these  treacherous  life  preservers  go 
down  to  his  own  office  and  give  an  order 
which  will  result  in  putting  inferior 
material  into  a  cloth?  Will  the  man 
who  reads  of  the  inspector's  superficial 
examination  of  the  boat  go  himself  to 
the  representative  of  a  corporation  and 
allow  him  a  "  rake-off  "  in  return  for  a 
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contract  for  supplies  ?  Will  the  alder- 
manic  council,  some  of  whose  members 
were  among  the  first  to  be  at  the  scene 
of  death  with  offers  of  help,  grant  a 
public  service  franchise,  not  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  public,  but  with  a 
lively  Sense  of  favors  to  come  ?  Will 
boats  continue  to  be  built  of  flimsy  and 
combustible  material,  and  theaters  con- 
structed without  proper  exits,  and  build- 
ings erected  without  careful  and  con- 
tinuous expert  inspection,  and  railroads 
put  through  thickly  populated  communi- 
ties with  grade  crossings,  simply  because 
directors  are  willing  to  risk  other 
people's  lives  in  order  to  satisfy  the  stock- 
holder's natural  desires  for  large  divi- 
dends ?  Will  the  readers  of  the  news- 
papers which  last  week  devoted  page 
after  page  to  the  description  of  terror, 
death,  and  grief,  forget  next  week  their 
consternation  in  indulgent  and  half- 
admiring  interest  in  some  clever  but 
questionable  political  or  commercial 
maneuver  ? 

As  the  kinsmen,  friends,  neighbors, 
and  fellow-citizens  of  those  who  were 
lost  on  the  General  Slocum  have  read 
in  headlines  and  in  bold-faced  type  the 
tale  of  bursting  hose,  rotten  life-preserv- 
ers, undisciplined  crew,  ill-inspected 
boat,  and  have  learned  that  even  the 
little  redress  which  monetary  damages 
might  afford  is  probably  denied  them  by 
law,  many  have  felt  what  one  man  said, 
that  the  hard-working  classes  are  those 
who  always  suffer  most,  that  the  rich 
are  protected  against  the  poor.  If 
this  impression  prevails,  whose  fault 
is  it  except  of  those  who,  day  after  day, 
live  and  struggle  as  if  the  meat  were 
more  than  the  life,  and  the  raiment  than 
the  body  ? 

Is  our  religion  one  of  easy  good 
nature?  Are  our  gods  coupons,  divi- 
dends, and  wages  ?  Is  our  posture  of 
worship  the  holding  out  of  the  hand  for 
a  share  of  the  "graft"?  If  so,  then  let 
us  not  wonder  that  our  deities  demand 
a  human  sacrifice.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  on  the  altar  are  laid  the  children. 
One  by  one  they  are  offered  up  in  the 
noisome  temples  of  the  city  tenements ; 
but  now  and  then  by  the  hundreds,  in 
a  burning  theater  or  on  a  blazing  river 
steamboat. 


The    Constitution     and 
the  Philippines 

In  our  issue  of  June  1 1  we  reported 
the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  Filipinos  are  not 
entitled  to  demand  jury  trial  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  "the  trial  of  all  crimes 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
be  by  jury,"  and  that  "  no  person  shall 
be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other- 
wise infamous  crime  unless  on  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury." 
In  our  report  we  depended  upon  news- 
paper reports  of  the  decision ;  the  official 
copies  of  the  opinions  had  not  then  and 
have  not  yet  reached  us.  In  consequence 
we  wefe  led  into  two  inaccuracies,  both 
of  some  importance :  first,  in  our  opinion, 
based  on  the  phraseology  of  Justice 
Harlan's  opinion,  as  reported,  that  the 
defendants  who  claimed  jury  trial  were 
not  American  citizens;  and  second,  in 
our  statement  that  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered by  a  vote  of  five  to  four.  On  the 
first  point  we  are  corrected  by  a  lawyer 
evidently  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  sympathizing  with  the  cause 
of  the  defendants,  who  writes  us  as 
follows : 

In  connection  with  your  comment  in  The 
Outlook  of  this  date  (June  11)  on  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Dorr  and  O'Brien,  the  Manila 
editors  convicted  of  criminal  libel  against 
Commissioner  Pardo  de  Tavera,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  informing  you  that  both  the  api>el- 
lants  are  American  citizens,  Mr.  O'Brien 
having  been  engajged  in  newspaper  work  in 
either  Springfiela  or  Worcester  before  his 
going  to  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Dorr,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  is  also  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land. So  that,  contrary  to  your  comment, 
this  decision  does  estat^Iish  the  law  that  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  becomes  a 
resident  of  the  Philippines  loses  his  right  to 
trial  by  jury.  This  was  the  very  point  at 
issue,  the  appellants  claiming  that  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  resident  in  a  ter- 
ritory where,  as  their  very  trial  by  a  court 
created  by  authority  of  Cong^ss  showed, 
they  were  still  subject  to  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Constitution,  they  also  still  [>ossessed  the 
rights  as  citizens  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
third  paragraph  of  Article  III,  Section  2, 
of  the  Constitution,  and  more  particularly 
reaffirmed  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Amendments.  This  decision,  then,  is  as  far- 
reaching  in  regard  to  the  personal  rights  of 
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American  residents  of  tbe  islands  as  the 
pwvious  decisions  have  been  in  regard  to 
ruihts  in  commerce  and  trade  and  political 
liie,  and  is  almost  equally  puzzling  in  its 
implications. 

The  decision    that    citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  no  greater  rights  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  than 
native  Filipinos  is  in  accordance  with 
legal  analogies ;  thus,  if  a  citizen  of  one 
State  takes  up  his  residence  in  another 
State,  he  becomes  subject  to  the  law  of 
that  SUte;  if  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  takes  up  his  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  becomes  subject  to  the  laws 
of  that  country;  and  similarly,  if  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  takes  up  his 
residence  in  a  Dependency  of  the  United 
States,  he  becomes  subject  to  the  laws  of 
that  Dependency.     It   is    evident  that 
any  disregard  of  this  principle  would 
lead  to  very  serious  complications ;  that, 
for  example,  to  accord  to  Americans 
residing  in  the  Philippines  guarantees 
not  accorded  to  Filipinos  would  consti- 
tute a  serious  and  ^  not  unreasonable 
cause  of  discontent 

The  other  error  in  our  statement  was 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  is  thus 
corrected  by  a  letter  from  L.  R.  Wilfley, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Philippines, 
who  argued  the  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  behalf  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment: 

In  commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  recent  Philippine  cases 
in  your  issue  of  June  11,  you  make  the 
statement  that  "  both  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  rendered  by  a  vote  of 
nve  to  four,  though  not  by  the  same  five  to 
four."  This  statement  is  not  correct.  The 
case  involving  the  "  double  jeopardy  "  ques- 
tion was  decided  by  a  vote  of  five  to  tour, 
but  tbe  "jury  trial  case  "  was  decided  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  one.  If  you  will  examine 
the  record,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Justice 
Peckham,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Mr.  ju.Ytice 
Brewer  concurred  in  the  result  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  and  based  their  decision 
on  the  fact  that  the  ouestion  involved  in  the 
case  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  Court  in 
the  case  •of  Hawaii  vs.  Mankichi.  As  a 
naatter  of  fact,  the  Court  has  done  in  this 
case  exactly  what  you  criticise  them  for  not 
doing.  The  legal  status  of  the  islands  is 
now  fixed  by  the  Court  by  a  vote  ot  eight 
to  one — Mr.  Justice  Harlan  alone  dissenting. 
Heretofore  in  all  the  so<alled  insular  cases 
involving  Constitutional  questions  the  Court 
has  voted  five  to  four.  In  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, the  hitherto  dissenting  judges  recog- 


nized that  the  question  had  been  settled  by  the 
Court,  and  yielded  to  the  will  of  die  majority. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  because  your 
paper  is  always  fair  and  uniformly  accurate 
and  thorough  in  its  discussion  of  all  matters 
touching  our  administratioa  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

I-  R.  Wilfley, 
Attorney-General  of  the  Philippines. 

St  Louis,  Minouii 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  our  error, 
based  on  newspaper  reports,  corrected; 
the  more  so  because  it  annuls  our  criti- 
cism of  a  supposed  minority,  and  because 
it  also  establishes  beyond  present  dispute 
the  principle  that  Dependencies  of  the 
United  States  are  not  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  This  prin- 
ciple, our  readers  may  remember,  The 
Outlook  has  maintained  ever  since  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  became  responsible  for  the 
govemmentof  Dependencies.  We  quote 
from  an  editorial  in  The  Outlook  for 
December  16,  1899: 

The  articles  of  partnership  which  made 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  a  Nation 
determine  the  rights  of  the  Nation  as  aj^inst 
any  one  of  the  States ;  but  they  do  notdeter- 
mine  the  rights  of  the  Nation  as  against 
other  communities,  because  such  communi- 
ties are  not  parties  to  the  agreement  They 
are  neither  bound  by  it  nor  can  they  claim 
rights  under  it.  .  .  .  Whether  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  parmership  depends  upon 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties/,  and 
until  and  unless  such  mutual  consent  is 
g^ven,  none  of  these  communities  is  subject 
to  the  obligations  or  entitled  to  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  then 
made  merry  over  The  Outlook's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  as  some 
of  them  are  now  making  merry  over  its 
contention  that  the .  interdependence  of 
the  Philippines  in  a  vital,  organic  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  may 
prove  to  be  better  both  for  them  and 
for  us  than  their  independence.  Four 
years  and  a  half  ago  our  opinion  that 
the  United  States  might  have  subjects 
who  are  not  citizens,  and  that  such  sub- 
jects could  claim  no  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  was  only  a  newspaper 
opinion  ;  it  is  now  the  recognized  and 
established  law  of  the  land,  recognized 
and  established  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority.  We  ^ubt  whether  it  will 
require  four  years  and  a  half  to  satisfy 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
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that  we  can  give  the  Filipinos  something 
much  "better  than  independence." 
Already,  if  we  do  not  wholly  misread 
current  history,  the  increasing  tendency 
of  opinion  among  the  Filipinos  is  not 
toward  separation  and  independence,  but 
toward  a  more  vital  and  organic  union 
with  the  country  which  has  won  for  them 
at  no .  small  cost  their  liberties,  and  is 
establishing  among  them  free  institutions 
and  a  true  self-government 

,  Russia  and  the  War 

The  Outlook  has  already  commented 
on  the  radical  changes  which  are  certain 
to  be  brought  about  in  the  East  as  the 
result  of  the  present  conflict  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  Equally  important 
changes  in  Europe  are  by  no  means 
improbable,  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems  presented  by  the  situa- 
tion is  the  probable  effect  of  the  conflict 
on  Russia.  That  great  country  cannot 
emerge  from  the  war  as  she  entered  it ; 
either  the  party  of  reaction,  which  for 
some  time  past  has  controlled  the  policy 
of  the  Empire,  will  be  strengthened  by 
final  victory,  or  it  will  be  discredited 
and  driven  out  of  oflSce  by  final  defeat. 
From  this  point  of  view,  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  the  old-time  attachment 
for  Russia  and  who  believe  profou;idly 
in  the  Russian  people  and  the  gp-eat 
qualities  which  they  can  contribute  to 
civilization,  believe  that  defeat  would  be 
the  happiest  result  for  the  future  of 
Russia,  and  that  victory  would  be  a 
national  disaster,  by  perpetuating  the 
present  rule  of  repression,  antagonism  to 
the  vital  growth  of  t  he  Empire,  and  enmity 
to  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom. 

Reports  of  disorders  in  Russia  must 
always  be  taken  with  caution,  but  of 
late  they  have  been  so  numerous,  and 
in  some  cases  so  well  authenticated, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  Government  is  seriously  disquieted 
by  the  conditions  in  different  provinces. 
Southern  Russia  appears  to  be  honey- 
combed with  discontent  over  the  war, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  passionate  patriot- 
ism of  the  Russians,  is  extremely  un- 
yupular  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  apathy  of  the  peasantry  is  especially 
significant  because  it  is  in  striking  con- 


trast with  the  fiery  and  impetuous  ardor 
of  the  Japanese  of  all  classes.  The 
Russian  peasants  love  the  Czar  and 
hate  the  bureaucracy,  the  organized  offi- 
cial machine  which  has  control  of  all  the 
departments  and  which,  it  is  believed, 
has  built  a  kind  of  wall  around  the  Czar 
that  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  put 
him  in  possessi  m  of  tacts  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  Empire.  Finland 
and  Poland  are  under  an  iron  hand,  but 
the  feeling  of  nationality  survives  unim- 
paired in. both  countries,  and  will  burst 
into  a  flame  if  the  right  opportunity 
comes.  The  assassination  of  the  arbi- 
trary Governor-General  of  Finland, 
although  the  act  of  a  fanatic,  throws 
clear  light  on  the  general  feeling  in  that 
country.  In  the  undying  hatred  of  these 
subjected  peoples  Russia  has  to  face  a 
very  real  peril,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  weakening  of  her  effective  force 
would  be  the  signal  for  outbreaks  of  the 
most  formidable  character  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

-Moreover,  unless  all  reports  are  to  be 
discredited,  Russia  is' the  victim  of  the 
most  extensive  system  of  "  graft "  ever 
developed  in  any  country.  It  is  literally 
given  up  to  plunderers  who  take  every 
advantage  of  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  inferior  supplies  and 
doubling  prices  for  their  own  benefit. 
Those  who  know  the  situation  at  first  hand 
declare  that  some  Government  function- 
aries are  in  the  habit  of  doubling  the 
prices  agreed  upon  with  contractors  and 
pocketing  the  difference.  The  New  York 
"  Sun  "  describes  an  incident  which  re- 
veals not  only  the  cupidity  but  the 
audacity  of  these  Government  specula- 
tors. A  number  of  royal  personages, 
relatives  of  the  Czarina,  had  combined 
to  equip  a  hospital  train  at  St  Peters- 
burg with  every  requisite  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  box 
compartments  being  carefully  secured 
with  Imperial  seals.  After  the  train  left 
St  Petersburg  the  Czarina  telegraphed 
commanding  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
contents  of  the  train.  Under  this  au- 
thority the  seals,  which  were  apparently 
undisturbed,  were  broken,  and  the  co;i- 
tents  of  the  compartments  were  found 
to  be  useless  blocks  of  wood.  Nothing  of 
any  value  was  found.     What  such  a  sys- 
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tern  means  in  time  of  war  was  sbown  by 
the  unhappy  experience  of  the  Spaniards 
five  years  ago,  and  also  by  some  experi- 
ence of  our  own  at  that  time;  but  no- 
where else,  it  is  believed,  has  this  system 
of  thieving  and  preying  upon  the  gov- 
ernment been  carried  so  far  or  worked 
out  so  elaborately  as  in  Russia.     In  the 
meantime,  the  reactionary  party,  with 
M.  de  Plehve  at  its  head,  is  intrenched 
in  power,  and  a  decree  recently  issued  is 
described  as  rendering  his  position  unim- 
pregnable,  unless  the  Czar  resumes  the 
power  which  he  has   practically  trans- 
ferred, or  unless  a  revolution  breaks  out. 
To-day  M.  de  Plehve  is  the  ruler  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  local  governors  are  his 
appointees.     These  men  dread  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Japanese  far  less  than  they 
dread  the  end  of  the  war.     So  long  as 
the  war  continues  they  are  probably  safe, 
because  any  outbreak  would  be  restrained 
by  a  sense  of  devotion   to  the  country ; 
but  when  peace  comes,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  with 
it,  and  the  men  whose  heel  is  now  on 
the  very  heart  of  Russia,  and  who  are 
plundering  her  without  scruple,  may  be 
called  to  a  rigorous  account 

It  is  believed  in  Europe  that  the  Czar 
was  driven  into  the  war  by  this  group ; 
that  he  was  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
spirit  and  condition   of  the  Japanese, 
and  that  he  is  .now  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances which  have  passed  beyond  his 
control.     It  is  believed   also   that  the 
Czar  is  not  antagonistic  to  a  more  popu- 
lar form  of  government,  and  that  he  is 
willing  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  which  Alexander  II.  was  on 
the  point  of  signing  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated.    Under  this  scheme  the  county 
councils  would  send  delegates  to  a  kind 
of    States   General,  whose    advice   the 
Czar  would  be  obliged  to  ask,  and  whose 
decision   on   questions  of   taxation   he 
would  be  obliged  to  accept    The  scheme 
also  involves  freedom  of  speech  for  this 
General  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  of  speech  for 
the   press.     If  such  changes   as  these 
could  be  brought  about  in  Russia,  defeat 
in    the   present  war  would   not  be  too 
t^eat  a  price  to  pay ;  for  it  would  bring 
disaster,  not  to  the  Russian  people,  but 
to  the  reactionary  party. 


The  Best  Service 

Marcus  Aurelius,  who  had  many  seri- 
ous things  to  say  about  the  most  serious 
crises  in  life,  and  whose  high  virtue  and 
loyalty  to  noble  ideals  of  duty  have  rein-; 
forced  and  strengthened  some  of  the  best 
men  and  women  in  all  subsequent  ages, 
had  much  to  say  also  along  the  lines  of 
the  every-day  practice  of  humble  virtues ; 
for  he  was  eminently  a  wise  man  and 
knew  that  greatness  is  built  up,  not  by. 
single  efforts  in  striking  crises,  but  by 
the  repetition  of  small  acts  in  every-day 
experiences.  He  wrote :  "  Begin  the 
morning  by  saying  to  thyself,  I  shall 
meet  with  the  busybody,  the  ungrateful, 
arrogant,  deceitful,  envious,  unsocial. 
All  these  things  happen  to  them  by 
reason  of  their  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
and  eviL  But  I,  who  have  seen  the  na- 
ture of  the  good  that  it  is  beautiful,  and 
of  the  bad  that  it  is  ugly,  and  the  nature 
of  him  who  does  wrong,  that  it  is  akin 
to  me,  not  only  of  the  same  blood  or 
seed,  but  that  it  participates  in  the  same 
intelligence  and  the  same  portion  of , the 
divinity,  I  can  neither  be  injured  by  any 
of  them,  for  no  one  can  fix  on  me  what 
is  ugly,  nor  can  I  be  angry  with  my 
kinsman,  nor  hate  him." 

This  is  a  paragraph  from  what  might 
be  called  the  working  philosophy  of  an 
independent  and  gracious  life — the  life 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  meets  freely 
the  disagreeable  things  of  the  world,  the 
ungracious,  repellent,  and  mean  persons 
of  whom  society  contains  so  many,  but 
refuses  to  be  affected  by  them.  It  is  a 
part  of  a  gracious  and  beautiful  life  to 
turn  the  edge  of  gossip,  of  cynicism,  of 
envy,  and  of  hatred  by  keeping  resolutely 
out  of  the  mood  in  which  these  motives 
and  feelings  are  possible.  The  busy- 
body who  has  evil  things  to  hint  and 
base  things  to  tell  of  others  succumbs 
to  the  rebuke  of  silence,  and  the  stream 
of  misrepresentation  dries  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  unspoken  condemnation. 
The  envious  find  the  air  which  surrounds 
a  generous  soul  uncongenial,  and  the 
ungrateful  and  arrogant  are  driven  back 
upon  themselves  in  the  presence  of  those 
to  whom  gratitude,  humility,  and  gen- 
erosity of  judgment  are  habitual.  One 
may  go  through  life  almost  silent  and 
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yet  change  the  atmosphere  of  the  road 
along  which  he  travels ;  for  to  express 
one's  nature  it  is  often  unnecessary  to 
speak.  Kindness,  generosity,  and  a 
spirit  of  unselfishness  escape  from  some 
men  and  women  in  their  most  silent 
moods  and  pervade  the  places  in  which 
they  are.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence to  us  that  those  about  us  are 
ungenerous,  envious,  and  bearers  of  false 
tales.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
descend  from  the  hillsides  on  which  we 
live  into  the  swamp  because  other  men 
and  women  like  the  miasma.  'No  man 
need  be  ignoble  in  this  world  because 
the  world  is  full  of  ignoble  people ;  for,  as 
Marcus  Aurelius  points  out,  those  who 
love  the  higher  things  love  them  because 
they  have  seen  how  beautiful  they  are, 
and  those  who  stand  for  the  baser  things 
stand  for  them  because  they  have  not 
seen  their  ugliness.  The  roan  who  looks 
at  a  beautiful  view  from  the  side  of  a 
mountain  ought  to  be  very  tender  of  the 
blind  man  who  finds  nothing  but  the 
roughness  of  the  road  and  the  bitterness 
of  his  lack  of  vision.  There  are  many 
people  to  whom  life  is  mean  and  small 
because  they  have  never  seen  the  nobler 
side  of  it  Such  men  and  women  are  to 
be  pitied  even  more  than  they  are  to  be 
condemned,  and  the  way  to  serve  them 
is  to  open  their  eyes. 

The  eyes  of  the  blind  are  never 
opened  by  violence,  and  the  best  way  to 
persuade  other  men  to  cease  bearing 
tales,  using  envious  speech,  and  forget- 
ting the  debt  of  gratitude  is  to  show 
forth  day  by  day  the  beauty  of  apprecia- 
tive speech,  of  generous  recognition,  and 
of  that  kindly  interpretation  which  puts 
the  best  light  on  character  and  deeds. 
If  it  be  true  that  a  good  deed  shines 
like  a  light  in  the  world,  it  is  much  more 
true  that  a  beautiful  character  is  like  a 
beacon;  it  not  only  illuminates,  but  it 
also  warns  and  guides.  It  shines  bright- 
est when  the  clouds  are  black  about  it 
and  the  earth  is  hidden  from  view  by 
the  darkness.  The  most  profound  in6u- 
ence  exercised  by  the  loving  and  the 
devoted  is  unconsciously  put  forth.  They 
serve  others  when  they  are  unaware  that 
any  virtue  passes  from  the  hem  of  their 
garments;  and  the  chief  concern  of  a 
man  or  woman  should  be,  not  to  correct 


others,  but  to  keep  the  stream  of  influ- 
ence which  flows  from  them  pure  at  the 
source ;  for  an  example  is  ten  times 
more  persuasive  and  searching  than  any 
reproof  or  direct  suggestion.  In  a  cor- 
rupt society  a  good  man  or  a  pure  woman 
stands  out  with  marvelous  brightness, 
and  the  wdrse  society  is,  the  less  excuse 
b  there  for  corruption.  Those  who 
charge  their  faults  upon  their  environ- 
ment, and  who  mitigate  their  judgment 
of  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  the 
standards  of  those  about  them  are  low, 
fail  to  see  that  they  are  passing  the 
severest  condemnation  upon  themselves. 
To  have  seen  the  light  and  not  to  live 
by  it  is  to  sin,  not  only  against  the  light, 
but  against  one's  less  fortunate  feUows. 
It  is  nothing  to  us  that  others  are  envi- 
ous, malicious,  deceitful,  and  ungrateful ; 
our  concern  is  with  ourselves.  So  long 
as  we  are  generous,  appreciative,  truth- 
loving,  we  may  let  the  world  take  care  of 
itself;  we  shall  have  rendered  it  our 
best  service. 

The  Spectator 

"  My  dear  Spectator,"  said  the  doctor, 
cheerfully,  "  there's  really  very  little 
amiss  with  you.  You're  suffering  from 
a  rather  aggravated  form  of  city-fag. 
Too  much  racket,  too  much  hurry,  too 
much  third  rail.  What  you  want  is  rest, 
nerve-rest.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  clear  out ;  get  the  city  thoroughly  out 
of  your  system.  Go  to  some  little  up- 
country  place  where  you  can  have  per- 
fect quiet,  and  vegetate  for  a  week  or 
so.  Do  you  know  Beaver  Crossing? 
Charming,  quaint  old  place!  Hasn't 
been  a  house  built  there  since  the  war. 
Suppose  you  go  up  there  to-night  (the 
place  has  railway  connections  now)  and 
give  yourself  a  taste  of  the  unstrenuous 
life,  and  I  predict  that  you'll  be  as  right 
as  a  trivet  before  you  know  it  Remem- 
ber, though,  at  least  a  fortnight  of  abso- 
lute quiet."  With  these  words  the  doc- 
tor closed  his  office  door. 

*To  Beaver  Crossing  the  Spectator 
obediently  took  his  jumping  nerves.  As 
he  stepped  from  the  train,  which  scarcely 
hesitated  at  the  bird  house  of  a  station, 
he  was  at  once  engulfed  in  a  silence  so 
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dense  that  it  might  have  been  cut  with  a 
knife.  It  was  like  being  plunged  into  a 
vacuum.  A  trap  was  waiting,  and  as 
he  bowled  along  through  the  sweet- 
scented  dusk,  the  Spectator  breathed  a 
blessing  upon  the  country  stillness  and 
a  prayer  that  it  might  not  keep  him 
awake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  tired 
enough  to  sleep  throug^h  anything,  and  it 
cannot  have  been  ten  o'clock  before 
be  was  securely  locked  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.  It  may  have  been  an 
hour  later  when  he  sat  suddenly  bolt 
upright  under  the  impression  that  an 
earthquake,  a  tornado,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion were  sporting  together  round  his  de- 
fenseless pillow.  His  room  was  filled  with 
glare  and  roar,  and  the  bed  rocked  awe- 
somely under  him.  Before  the  shaken 
Spectator  could  get  to  the  window,  the 
gkure  faded,  the  din  sank  and  drew  away 
into  the  distance,  the  vibrations  ceased. 
Poking  out  his  head,  the  Spectator  beheld 
a  gayly  lighted  trolley  racketing  down  a 
track  which  lay — worse  luck  1 — ^just  be- 
yond his  hostess's  garden  wall.  Country 
quiet,' indeed  I  But  the  Spectator  is  not 
easily  daunted.  He  went  manfully  to 
bed  again,  and  once  more  scaled  the 
difficult  heights  of  sleep. 

Was  it  two  o'clock,  when,  with  a 
sound  like  the  shriek  of  a  lost  spirit,  the 
night  express  tore  through  the  silent 
town  ?  "Is  this  the  stilly  night,  or  is  it 
not?"  queried  the  now  thoroughly  riled 
Spectator.  And,  perceiving  that  at  all 
events  fate  did  not  mean  him  to  slum- 
ber, he  rose,  slid  into  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  lighted  his  feeble  candle, 
and  setded  down  to  the  perusal  of  "  A 
Journey  to  Nature."  His  action  seemed 
to  have  a  quieting  effect  upon  Beaver 
Crossing.  Though  he  read  for  an  hour 
or  two,  not  a  sound  save  the  endless  trill 
of  a  tree-toad  broke  the  perfect  peace 
of  the  night.  Toward  four  o'clock,  feel- 
ing symptoms  of  returning  drowsiness, 
the  Spectator  snuffed  out  his  light  and 
for  the  third  time  retired,  thinking  to 
have  a  three  hours'  nap  before  break- 
fast. He  reckoned,  however,  without 
that  volunteer  orchestra  which  daily 
plays  up  the  curtain  of  the  dawn.  As 
bis   head  touched  the  pillow,  the  first 


notes  of  the  overture  fell  on  the  hushed 
air,  and  a  moment  later  the  whole  feath- 
ered tribe  were  vocalizing  for  dear  life. 
Giddy  as  he  was  from  lack  of  sleep,  the 
Spectator  took  pleasure  in  that  flood  of 
song.  But  just  as  his  lids  were  falling 
at  its  close,  he  was  startled  back  to  con- 
sciousness by  a  hoarse  avian  eurse,  and 
there,  upon  his  very  window-sill,  sat  Jim 
Crow,  flinging  his  profane  "  C-a-a-w  I" 
into  the  Spectator's  very  face. 

It  was  a  heavy-eyed  Spectator  who 
sallied  forth  after  breakfast  to  find  him 
a  lodgment  where  trains  and  trolleys 
should  not  interrupt,  nor  crows  break 
in  and  swear.  He  readily  found  a 
house  which  complied  with  the  first  con- 
dition, and  though  the  landlady  would 
not  guarantee  immunity  from  birds,  she 
thought,  as  the  Spectator's  side  of  the 
house  was  treeless,  he  might  count  on 
an  occasional  morning  nap.  The  cool 
room  invited  him  to  put  the  matter  to 
a  test  then  and  there.  But  a  falsetto 
snarl  from  across  the  shady  street  pro- 
claimed the  loquacity  of  a  neighboring 
graphophone.  '  The  Spectator  went  and 
climbed  the  highest  hill  in  the  district, 
and  on  its  crest  enjoyed  a  hard-earned 
doee,  which  lasted  till  a  jocular  squirrel 
saw  fit  to  drop  a  twig  across  his  face. 

Neither  trolleys  nor  trains  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  the  Spectator's  second  night 
in  Beaver  Crossing,  nor  had  the  strong- 
est-lunged of  birds  the  power  to  break 
his  well-contrived  slumbers:  But,  for  all 
that,  he  awoke  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
mofning.  It  was  a  fugitive  sound  that 
roused  him — the  light,  uneasy  tossing  of 
a  bell,  as  persistent,  as  maddening,  as 
the  song  of  a  triumphant  mosquito.  A 
moment  and  the  Spectator  had  recog- 
nized it  for  that  most  poetic  of  all  the 
sounds  of  the  farmside — ;the  distant  note 
of  a  cow-bell.  To  him  its  song  always 
brings  back  ecstatic  visions  of  green 
Swiss  valleys  and  gleaming,  snowy 
heights.  Just  then,  however,  he  would 
have  waived  these  recollections  if  that 
cow  would  have  taken  herself  and  her 
bell  beyond  range  of  his  ears.  But  the 
cow  was  coming  on.  Nearer  and  nearer 
sounded  her  bell,  till  from  a  tinkle  it 
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had  become  a  clang,  and  the  Spectator 
could  distinctly  hear  the  thwacks  with 
which  her  Discourager  of  Hesitancy 
strove  to  expedite  her  progress.  Now 
she  was  lumbering  under  his  very  win- 
dow. With  ears  that  ached,  the  Spec- 
tator listened  for  the  beginning  of 
that  diminuendo  which  should  tell  of 
space  lengthening  between  him  and 
the  cow.  It  did  not  come.  Clear 
and  resonant  spoke  the  bell,  answer- 
ing every  clumsy  move  of  the  great 
beast,  and  it  was  no  farther  away.  The 
Spectatpr  had  by  this  time  forgotten 
about  the  tender  "  song  "  of  the  cow-bell, 
and-  muttered  vengeance  on  the  "  tin- 
pandemonium."  And  still  the  cow  didn't 
go  away.  At  length,  losing  patience, 
the  Spectator  strode  to  the  window  and 
thrust  forth  a  disheveled  head.  The 
cow  was  there,  browsing  on  the  Spec- 
tator's g^ass,  her  neck  adorned  with  a 
bell  which  might  better  have  graced  the 
steeple  of  the  Beaver  Crossing  meeting- 
house. Her  driver,  a  snub-nosed  urchin 
of  twelve,  sat  cross-legged  upon  the 
Spectator's  lawn,  nonchalantly  whittling. 

Fierce  is  the  wrath  of  the  untimely 
awakened  man.  In  a  voice  choking  with 
indignation,  tlie  Spectator  thundered 
forth,  "Boy I  What  do  you  mean  by 
leaving  that  cow  under  my  window  at 
this  hour  of  the  morning?  Don't  you 
know  that  that  church-bell  is  enough  to 
wake  the  Seven  Sleepers?  Come,  be 
off  to  pasture,  or  I'll  report  you  to  the 
owner  of  that  cow.  Come,  off  with 
youl"  The  urchin  cast  a  disdainful 
glance  at  the  Spectator's  informal  coif- 
fure. Leisurely  closing  his  jackknife, 
he  drawled,  with  infinite  impudence, 
"Y'  don't  say?"  And  then,  as  the 
Spectator  threatened  to  vault  bodily 
through  the  low  window  to  inflict  sum- 
mary chastisement,  he  picked  himself 
up,  halloed  to  the  cow,  and  they  beat  a 
measured  retreat.  The  Spectator  felt 
sure  that,  for  all  his  braggadocio,  the 
young  rascal  would  not  venture  to  re- 
peat the  offense. 

It  matters  little  how  the  Spectator 
spent  his  time  while  the  sun  was  up,  for 


night  is  the  really  lively  part  of  a  Beaver 
Crossing  day.  That  third  night  nol  so 
much  as  a  dream  rippled  his  tranquillity 
until  perhaps  four  of  the  clock,  when 
his  ear  was  caught  by  a  sound  like  the 
clang  of  a  cracked- voiced,  brazen-sided 
cow-bell,  coming  apparently  from  di- 
rectly under  his  window.  The  Spec- 
tator swathed  his  head  in  counterpane, 
and  snatched,  as  it  were,  at  the  tail  of 
his  departing  morning  nap.  (He  notes, ' 
by  the  way,  that  his  slumber  metaphors 
are  getting  mixed,  but  surely  much  may 
be  forgiven  a  man  in  his  «tate  of  mind.) 
In  vain  his  barricades!  Cling  I  clang  I 
clank  I  went  the  loud,  vociferous  bell, 
each  vulgar  vibration  piercing  to  the 
Spectator's  shrinking  ear.  Continued 
long  enough,  a  thing  like  that  will  m^ke 
an  angel  irritable.  The  Spectator  rose, 
slipped  into  his  clothes,  and  stole  down 
to  the  front  door.  Cautiously  drawing 
the  bolt,  he  flung  it  wide,  and  swooped 
down  in  his  might  upon — But,  alas  I 
there  was  no  boy  I  The  cow  was  neatly 
tethered  to  the  Spectator's  veranda-raiL 


Which  end  of  a  cow  the  Spectator 
least  likes  to  approach  he  does  not 
know.  Just  now,  however,  righteous 
wrath  lent  him  fortitude.  He  untied 
that  cow,  and,,  ignoring  her  scruples, 
dragged  her  off  at  a  good  pace  down 
the  road,  the  cow- bell  reverberating  with 
every  step.  Not  twenty  paces  had  he 
gone  when  an  excited  little  figure  burst 
from  the  bushes  at  the  roadside.  "  Hi  I" 
sputtered  a  furious  urchin,  "  where're 
you  goin'-.with  my  cow?"  And  the 
Spectator  then  and  there  avenged  him- 
self ?  Not  so.  A  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath,  and  he  who  striveth  with 
the  Yankee  small  boy  not  infrequently 
Cometh  off  second  best.  The  Spectator 
exchanged  a  silver  quarter  for  a  promise 
that  the  cow  should  change  her  time- 
honored  route  to  pasture,  and  won  the 
devoted  allegiance  of  one  freckled  imp. 
As  for  Beaver  Crossing,  the  Spectator 
stuck  it  out  there  for  a  full  week,  in  the 
face  of  parrots,  mice,  and  chanticleers, 
and  then  went  back  to  sleep  off  the  ef- 
fects amidst  the  refined  uproar  of  little 
old  New  York. 
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WHEN  Marquis  Ito  was  here  ia 
Seoul,  a  month  ago,  he  made  a 
number  of  speeches  to  invited 
guests,  including  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
One  speech  that  was  afterwards  reported 
in  the  Korean  papers  had  for  leading 
thought, "  From  now  on  let  every  Korean 
official  mind  his  own  business,  and  mind 
it  well."  The  Marquis  pointed  out  that 
Korea's  failures  were  due,  partly  at  any 
rate,  to  the  fact  that  each  officer  neglected 
his'  own  duty  and  went  tampering  with 
that  of  others. 

The  Marquis  is  unquestionably  the 
most  experienced  and  wisest  statesman 
in  the  East,  and  his  diagnosis  of  Korea's 
ills  is  correct,  for  here,  in  the  habit  of 
each  man's  forgetting  his  own  responsi- 
bilities and  meddling  with  those  of  othe'rs, 
lies  one  great  cause  of  the  peninsula's 
benighted  condition. 

For   many  years  it  was  thought  by 
those-  sojourning  in  the  East  that  the 
yellow  man  was  incapable   of   highest 
forms  of  organization,  that  he  was  born 
Into  a  world  at  loose  ends,  and  that  his 
rule  of  life  was  "  any  old  way."     This 
certainly  applies  to  Korea,  and,  as  far 
as  the  writer  has  a  personal  acquaintance, 
it  applies  to  China  as  well.     But  what 
is  this  that  we  are  being  treated  to  at 
the  present  time  in  the  way  of  human 
units  blended  into  one,  with  a  fleet  of 
war-ships  performing  the  most  brilliant 
feats  of  modern  times,  a  squadron  of 
transports  working  without   hitch  and 
landing  all  the  ponderous  paraphernalia 
that  go  with  war,  one  hundred  thousand 
men  moving  forward  and  no  noise,  no 
confusion,  no  cessation  of  the  advance, 
and  all  planned  by  the  brain  of  the  East- 
em  man  and  worked  out  under  his  eye  f 
Perhaps  no  nation  ever  had  a  better 
chance  than  Korea  to  view  the  power 
of  personal  responsibility  and  organiza- 
tion as  it  now  moves  before  her.    Cer- 
tahily  no  nation  ever  needed  to  learn  it 
more,  for  no  one  is  responsible  for  any- 
thing in  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  and  there 


is  no  organization  or  combining  of  na- 
tional forces  whatever. 

Of  accuracy,  which  grows  out  of 
responsibility,  she  knows  nothing.  His 
Excellency  says  he'll  call  to-morrow  at 
two  o'clock,  and  he  does  not  come ;  it  is 
SIX  when  he  arrives,  but  he  did  not  mean 
to  prevaricate;  he  only  meant  to  say, 
"  I'll  come  sometime,"  and  it  sounded 
better  to  say  two  o'clock. 

'  "  We'll  send  you  that  document  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  moon  at  six  o'clock," 
says  the  Foreign  Office,  and  we  part 
politely,  with  salutations  of  peace.  The 
demand  has  been  satisfied  ior  the  time 
being,  which  is  sufficient ;  why  worry 
about  the  future  ?  The  tenth  day  passes 
and  there  is  no  document,  and  yet  no 
one  is  surprised,  or  astonished,  or  thinks 
of  saying,  "  You  are  a  liar."  Any  organ- 
ization that  runs  by  the  clock  and  writes 
its  duties  and  obligations  all  down  in  a 
liftle  book  beforehand  is  just  another 
piece  of  Western  madness.  The  Ko- 
rean's brain  is  not  adjusted  to theworld 
of  clocks  and  watches.  He  uses  them, 
and  talks  of  them,  but  he  has  no  idea 
whatever  of  time  or  any  other  factor  that 
enters  into  the  matter  of  organization. 

In  the  powerhouse  of  the  Electric 
Company  of  Seoul  there  are  all  the 
forces  present  that  go  with  steam  and 
electricity.  They  allow  of  no  misman- 
agement and  no  neglect.  If  water  fails 
in  the  boilers,  the  same  results  follow  as 
in  the  West.  The  American  engineer 
in  charge  soon  learns  to  know  how  seem- 
ingly careless  (not  really  acting  so,  but 
bom  so)  the  Korean  is,  and  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  discover  where  to  place  blame 
when  some  one  fails  in  his  duty.  Re- 
cently there  was  attached  to  the  boiler 
an  "  abominable  "  automatic  recorder, 
that  registers  the  amount  of  water,  and 
keeps  on  registering  through  the  weary 
hours,  night  and  day. 

f  Look  here,  Kim,"  says  the  American 
engineer,  "  why  did  you  let  that  water 
go  down  so  low  when  you  had  charge?" 
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"  I  no  let  water  go  down,  sir,  high  up 
all  the  time." 

<'  Now,  Kim,  speak  the  truth,  what 
hours  were  you  on  ?" 

"Twelve  to  three,  sir,  spare  my  life." 

"  Then,  at  twenty  minutes  past  two — 
look  at  this  gauge — you  let  the  water  go 
down  so;  one  dollar  off  your  wages. 
Do  your  duty  next  time,  or  the  gauge 
will  tell  on  you." 

The  boys  in  the  engine-room  have  no 
words  with  which  to  express  their  con- 
tempt for  the  automatic  gauge.  The 
eternal  thing  ^es  on  forever.  It  does 
not  sleep,  and  you  can't  bribe  it  or  coax 
it  or  give  it  a  drink  or  anything.  To 
be  thus  constantly  under  the  exacting 
eye  of  a  machine  is  most  distressing  to' 
the  Korean.  He  does  not  know  the 
principle  on  which  the  automatic 
gauge  works;  all  he  is  sure  of  is  that 
there  is  a  devil  inside  of  it  The 
Korean  has  no  exactness  in  his  make-up, 
and  he  has  no  real  sense  of  personal 
responsibility. 

Another  element  of  successful  organi- 
zation is  ability  to  keep  a  secret,  or, 
better,  to  keep  private  affairs  private. 
During  this  very  war  the  world  is  aston- 
ished at  the  skill  with  which  Japan  keeps 
her  plans  covered.  She  has  been  mov- 
ing forces  through  Korea  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  they  pass  by  like  a 
dream ;  no  one  knows  where  they  have 
come  from,  where  they  are  going,  or 
what  they  intend  to  do.  This,  too,  the 
Korean  is  incapable  of  understanding. 
Why  General  Kigoshi  should  not  talk 
over  the.  intended  campaign  with  the 
coolies  in  charge  of  the  pack-horses 
Korea  cannot  understand,  for  her  presi- 
dent of  various  offices  talks  over  his  plans 
with  all  humankind,  just  as  many  as 
can  squeeze  in  at  the  windows  or  doors, 
and  everybody  knows  all  about  the 
affairs  of  everybody  else. 

Korea  has  no  power  to  keep  a  secret ; 
she  tellseverything.  Political  antagonists 
know  what  words  are  whispered  in  the 
opponents'  bedchamber.  Korea  cranes 
her  neck  to  see  over  barriers,  through 
crevices,  or  in  at  the  window,  and  moves 
in,  unannounced,  into  your  private  apart- 
ments. How  could  there  be  a  campaign 
organized  in  Korea  and  Russia  not 
know  it  9X9  tb?  flwlpw  got  round  to 


her  angle  of  the  earth  ?  But  Japan  is  a 
master  hand  at  secrecy,  and  Korea  looks 
on  amazed  at  it  She  and  Japan  are 
near  neighbors,  but  in  some  respects 
they  are  at  antipodes  in  the  way  of 
thought  and  acticn.  A  real  rapproche- 
ment may  be  the  means  of  saving  Korea 
from  the  effete  and  worn-out  methods  of 
antiquity  that  haunt  her  like  Hamlet's 
ghost. 

"  Every  man  to  his  duty  "  is  the  wateb- 
word  that  will  probably  carry  the  Jap- 
anese victorious  through  this  mighty 
conflict.  They  are  a  little  people  and  pocar 
as  to  money,  but  as  to  the  watchword 
they  are  far  in  advance  of  Russia. 

Korea  is  looking  through  her  latge 
spectacles  and  trying  to  spell  out  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  Why  every  man 
should  have  a  duty  she  does  not  yet 
understand,  and  why  he  should  bother  to 
carry  it  out  so  very  carefully  when  he 
has  it  is  also  a  mystery. 

The  Korean  Government  is  passive 
in  character,  and  exists  not  in  the  pres- 
ent But  in  the  unconscious  bosom  of  the 
past  It  regards  international  fraterni- 
ties into  which  it  has  been  shoveled  as 
a  piece  of  inexplicable  madness.  "  How 
much  more  dignified,"  it  reasons,  "  to 
stay  at  home  and  mind  your  own  buM« 
ness,  than  it  is  to  go  miles  and  miles  out 
of  your  way  to  bother  other  people  and 
fight  somebody.  What  Russia  means  by 
stirring  up  mischief  here  in  the  Far  East, 
18,000  lee  from  her  base  of  supplies,  is 
beyond  comprehension;  and  why  the 
Japanese  should  come  pouring  into  this 
country  by  the  thousands  one  cannot 
understand.  The  tramp,  tramp,  of  the 
men  and  the  rattle  of  gun-carriages  are 
a  proof  that  the  end  of  the  world  has 
come."  This  rush  the  old-fashioned 
Government  abhors,  and  gladly  would  it 
retire  into  the  quiet  valleys  where  the 
music  of  the  pines  goes  on  forever-^ 
charming  music  that  leaves  one  ak>ae 
to  sleep  and  be  in  peace. 

There  is  no  responsive  chord  in  Ko- 
rea's official  soul  to  even  a  game  of  ten- 
nis, much  less  to  the  fierce  arbitrameat 
of  the  sword.  "  Why  do  they  rush  after 
tennis-balls,  these  mad  foreigners,  when 
with  less  effort  and  money  they  coold 
sit  cross-kneed  and  enjoy  life!  What 
fooU  the7  are  I    StMm  «Dd  ^leptHd^, 
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too,  are  twentieth-century  devils  racing 
all  round  creation,  and  this  war  that 
they  glory  in  is  disgraceful — there  are 
no  words  for  it" 

These  are  a  few  of  the  outline  thoughts 
that  possess  the  soul  of  an  average  Ko- 
rean official.  When  he  thinks  at  all,  he 
is  bewildered,  and  finds  no  words  with 
which  to  express  himself.  The  war  is 
on ;  as  to  just  why  it  has  come  about  he 
knows  not  Where  it  will  end  only  the 
gods  can  foresee.  It  is  dbtressing,  but 
it  is  none  of  his  business ;  he  might  as 
well  smoke  and  sleep.  The  other  day, 
the  writer,  when  riding  in  the  trolley<ar 
through  Seoul,  had  two  silk  coated, 
softly  dressed  gentlemen  sitting  oppo- 
site. They  talked  for  a  little  about 
something  or  other  and  then  one  began 
to  drop  off  to  sleep,  his  head  nodding 
forward.  His  companion  saw  it  and  gave 
him  an  unceremonious  nudge  in  the  side. 

"  Why  sleep?"  asked  Re. 

" Fap-dap  hassi),  kuruUhse"  was  the 
answer,  meaning, "It's  uneasy  I  am,  that's 
why  I  sleep." 

The  Korean  sleeps  when  he  is  uneasy, 
where  the  man  of  the  West  would  walk 
the  floor  wildly.  So  with  the  Govern- 
ment; it  sleeps  much  these  days  in  order 
to  express  its  'dissatisfaction  over  the 
present  situation. 

Since  that  fearful  February  9,  when 
the  roar  of  twelve-inch  guns  off  Chemul- 
pho  and  the  long  shivering  echoes  made 
the  mountains  tremble,  Seoul  and  the 
Government  have  been,  if  possible,  even 
more  bewildered  than  ever. 

■"  What  had  we  better  do  about  it  ?" 
they  ask.  "  Here  are  Japanese  coming 
in,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  thousand  of  them. 
This  is  neutral  territory;  tell  these  ras- 
cals to  halt  and  go  home."  But  there,  in 
Chemulpho  harbor,  lie  the  dead  Russian 
war-ships  Variak  and  Korietz,  once  a 
terror  to  all  kinds  of  yellow  men,  now 
helpless,  no  better  than  dead  yellow 
dogs,  and  the  Japs  tarrying  off  the 
plunder.  "  We  cannot  halt  these  scoun- 
drels, let  them  go  by.  Those  two  dead 
ships  are  a  nightmare  to  us.  Let  the 
Japs  pass  in  peace.  But,  after  that,  what 
had  we  better  do  about  it  ?" 

"  I  move  we  like  the  Japanese  from 
now  on,"  says  one  minister. 

*'I  secQtid,"  says  another. 


"  All  in  favor  will  please  say  '  aye.' 
The  ayes  have  it,"  and  so  the  treaty  is 
made,  a  treaty  with  Japan;  but  also  a 
secret  message  is  sent  to  Russia  at  the 
same  time  saying: 

"  We  have  made  an  alliance  with  these 
Japanese,  but  we  hate  them.  We  love 
yoQ  and  hope  you  will  win.  Come 
quickly  and  save  us." 

On  receipt  of  news  of  victory  at  sea, 
the  Emperor  sends  congratulations  to 
the  Japanese  Minister,  while  underground 
messages  are  received  from  Russia  say- 
ing, "  Long  may  you  live  I  Will  be  with 
you  in  July." 

The  Korean  Government  in  a  way 
enjoys  and  understands  the  method  of 
diplomacy,  for  Korea  has  managed  to 
exist  up  to  the  present  by  means  of  one 
man's  tricking  another. 

Even  now,  his  Majesty  says  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Household,  "  Ya  1  Look 
here,  Yee,  buy  me  that  land  there  be- 
yond the  South  Gate.  Be  silent  about 
it,  and  don't  say  I  told  you,  whist  t  Buy 
it,  and  don't  pay  much  money." 

Later  to  his  chief  eunuch  he  says, 
"  Kang  1 .  Yee's  trying  to  buy  that  land 
outside  the  South  Gate,  whist  I  Don't 
say  a  word  about  it,  but  get  underneath 
the  thing,  and  don't  let  the  sale  go 
through,"  and  thus  the  tug  of  war  goes 
on.  Does  his  Majesty  enjoy  it  ?  Why 
does  he  do  it  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 
We  shall  probably  know  when  the  old 
r^me  house-cleans  and  the  land  gets . 
a  new  soul. 

But  the  thought  persistently  returns, 
What  a  death  of  fear  the  Government 
died  on  that  9th  of  February  when  the 
Japanese  shook  all  the  htUs  with  thun- 
der and  "  rolled  up"  the  Russians  I  No 
man  knows  how  much  fear  sin  and  igno- 
rance are  capable  of  till  he  experiences, 
as  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  did,  his 
9th  of  February. 

The  question  still  is  with  the  Cabinet, 
"What  shall  we  do  about  it?"  One 
member  moved,  in  view  of  the  stress  of 
the  time,  that  they  form  an  Agricultural 
College.  Carried.  Another,  a  Red  Cross 
Association  to  be  located  in  Seoul;  and 
this,  too,  has  had  its  appropriations  set 
apart  for  it  Since  this  time  the  Gov- 
ernment has  breathed  more  freely,  feel- 
ing that  great  business  is  under  way, 
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and  that  shortly  they  will  be  like  Japan — 
only  a  little  better. 

On  all  sides  are  evidence  of  Japanese 
organization,  full  of  power,  perfect 
Officers,  men,  horses,  guns,  ammunition, 
bridge,  telegraph  reels,  signal  service, 
hospital,  Red  Cross,  rice-bags  without 
number,  and  every  manner  of  food  sup- 
ply, move  on  eternally  toward  the  north. 
There  is  no  confusion ;  all  moves  smooth- 
ly, indicating  the  keen,  far-seeing  mind 
back  of  it  Westerners  look  on  with 
deep  attention ;  even  those  who  do  not 
like  the  Japanese  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mire ;  but  the  old-time  Korean,  with  his 
silk  coat  and  big  glasses,  president  of  a 
dozen  Government  offices,  casts  a  con- 
temptuous glance. 

"  All  savages,"  says  he,  "  every  one 
of  them,  ignorant,  unlettered,  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Book  of  Changes.  No 
doubt  about  it,  the  end  of  the  world  has 
come." 

Heaped  upon  the  Government's  per- 
plexities and  bewilderments  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  comes  the  fire  in  the  Palace 
on  April  14.  It  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  Emperor  and  princes  in 
tears  took  refuge  in  a  side  building. 


"  See  there,  those  are  fire-birds  flying 
in  and  out  of  the  flames,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Office,  who  was  look- 
ing on. 

"  Yes,  they  look  like  fire-birds,"  said  a 
foreigner,  "  but  they  are  not ;  they  are 
pigeons  who  have  their  nests  up  there, 
and  it  is  the  light  reflected  that  makes 
them  look  so  bright     Is  that  not  so  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  President; 
"  they  are  fire-birds,  omens  of  evil,  often 
seen  in  Korea.  We  are  in  for  a  summer 
of  it  I  am  going  home ;  it  is  danger- 
ous even  to  look  at  them."  But  the 
great  Audience  Hall  collapsed  with  a 
crash  and  the  fire-birds  disappeared. 

Every  day  now  the  Government  is 
busy  with  sorcerers,  fortune-tellers,  medi- 
cine-men, wise  women  of  the  East,  and 
others,  trying  to  find  out  what  it  had 
better  do  about  it 

However  absurd  this  may  seem,  it  is 
no  doubt  a  tru«  picture  of  the  present 
Korean  Government ;  indifferent  wholly 
to  the  needs  of  its  own  people,  and 
unable  entirely  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  great  struggle  that*  is  preparing  in 
the  north. 
Seoul,  Kocea. 


The  South  and  the  Negro 

IV. — According  to  Their  Works 

By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 


THERE  was  a  " revival"  in  prog- 
ress at  one  of  the  large  negro 
churches  in  Washington.  The 
lecture-room  was  partly  filled  with  ne- 
groes as  J  entered.  Others  came  strag- 
gling in.  A  light-brown  young  mulatto 
of  clean-cut  features  and  good  figure, 
animated  in  face  and  action,  was  bus- 
tling about  the  platform  in  preparation 
for  the  service,  holding  whispered  con- 
sultation with  his  choir,  consulting  with 
some  one  in  the  congregation,  and 
between  whiles  darting  toward  the 
entrance  to  welcome  some  newcomer. 
Evidently  he  was  the  preacher  in  charge. 
The  service  begjan  with  singing,  inter- 
spersed with  some  brief,  well-expressed 
exhortations  from  a  lay  assistant  Then 
the  young  preacher  began  his  address. 


His  manner  of  speaking  was  alert  and 
frank.  His  subject  was  one  that  con- 
cerned the  most  vital  side  of  religious 
life.  One  bit  of  pedantry  he  indulged 
in  might  have  been  expected  in  any 
speaker  of  his  age.  Only  a  hypercritical 
spirit  would  have  failed  to  excuse  it 
He  made  his  points  well,  and  illustrated 
them  with  fitness,  clearness,  and  consid- 
erable imagination.  At  last,  as  he  was 
reaching  the  culmination  of  his  sermon, 
he  began  a  story  purporting  to  be  out  of 
his  own  experience.  He  told  it,  so  he 
declared,  to  show  how  divine  love  could 
confound  the  wrath  of  man.  He  said 
that  once  he  was  holding  an  evangelistic 
service  in  a  Western  town.  To  his  great 
embarrassment  he  saw  in  the  audience 
a  man  whom  he  recognized  to  be  "a 
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terrible  man,  a  leader  of  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan."  Cdnquering  his  embarrassment 
by  impressing  on  himself  this  opportu- 
nity to  preach  the  Gospel  to  one  who 
sorely  needed  it,  he  singled  out  that 
terrorizer  of  his  racp  and  focused  on 
him  all  his  appeal.  "  I  told  how  Jesus 
knocked  at  the  door,"  the  young  mulatto 
continued,  "  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear 
in  his  eye.  After  the  meeting  he  came 
up  to  me,  put  out  his  hand,  and  said, '  I 
want  you  to  come  home  with  me.' "  At 
this  die  preacher's  manner  changed ; 
his  alertness  and  animation  were  aban- 
doned for  the  furtive  recklessness  of 
one  who  is  about  to  touch  forbidden 
things.  He  told  how  men  in  his  con- 
gregation came  forward  to  warn  him  and 
how  he  assured  them  of  his  security. 
With  the  fervor  of  a  colored  preacher 
who  describes  the  glories  of  Paradise, 
he  continued:  "I  went  home  in  his 
chariot  He  sat  on  the  front  seat  and 
I  sat  on  the  back  seat  with  his  wife. 
And  at  his  home  there  was  a  nice  fire." 
A  shout  of  "  Glory  1"  from  the  audience. 
"And  there  were  some  nice  refresh- 
ments " — another  response — "  brought 
in  •  by  the  servants  " — the  responses 
came  from  several  quarters — "and  we 
prayed,  .  .  .  and  then  this  man  and  his 
wife  got  up  and  hugged  me,  and,  oh  1  it 
was  the  sweetest  hourl" — the  excitement 
became  more  and  more  intense — "  Stand 
up,"  he  shouted ;  "  Praise  God,"  as  one 
stood ;  "  God  bless  you  I"  as  another  rose 
and  moved  forward;  "God  bless  you, 
give  me  your  hand  I"  Whereupon  a 
negress  who  had  been  swaying  backward 
and  forward  shrieked,  "Ohl  I  see  de 
King  in  his  beauty  1" 

This  man,  with  his  plausible  manner, 
bis  assumption  of  the  outer  signs  of  cul- 
tivation, but  his  ultimate  appeal  to  racial 
covetousness,  his  unctuous  lingering,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  upon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  physical  desires,  and  his  dis- 
regard of  legitimate  ambitions  in  his 
fanciful  picturing  of  a  personal  triumph 
over  conventions  which  are  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  bitter 
determination  of  the  whites  among  whom 
he  lives,  is  a  most  extreme  representa- 
tive of  one  small  but  obtrusive  class 
of  negroes.  These  may  be  termed  the 
negro  demagogues.  They  have  the  char- 


acteristics  of  all  demagogues.  Many 
of  them  were  produced  by  the  "  carpet- 
bag "  regime.  I  had  the  fortune  to  see 
a  number  of  them  at  some  negro  meet- 
ings in  Washington  and  to  hear  them 
speak.  As  negroes  of  very  different 
type  also  took  part  in  the  meetings,  the 
qualities  of  these  men  were  displayed 
in  high  relief.  Their  chief  charactenstic 
seemed  to  be  love  of  assertion,  fondness 
for  talk  for  talk's  sake.  Some  were 
grandiloquent,  some  voluble,  some  brief 
but  inconsequentiaL  Atone  session  the 
subject  for  consideration  was  the  factors 
in  the  race  problem,  and  these  were  set 
down  as  four — philanthropy,  statesman- 
ship, education,  and  religion.  The  first  six 
negroes  to  speak  discussed  nothing  but 
"  statesmanship,"  which  meant  to  them 
the  privilege  of  voting.  "  Voting  is  man- 
hood," declared  one.  Another,  shaking 
his  fist,  exclaimed,  "  A  white  man  will 
lay  his  life  down  for  the  ballot  We 
want  all — kindergarten  and  everything. 
Fight  I  What  if  we  die  ?  Why  not  vote  ? 
Yes,  why  not  ?"  A  third,  getting  still 
more  explicit  after  his  demand  for  the 
ballot,  heroically  announced,  "  The  one 
that  kicks  me — there'll  be  a  new  arrival 
in  the  kingdom  1"  At  this  point  a  negro 
professor,  whose  writings  in  support 
of  the  higher  education  of  negroes  and 
of  negro  suffrage  are  well  known  to 
students  of  the  race  question,  rose  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  four  topics  under  consideration, 
and  that  all  the  time  had  been  so  far 
given  to  "  statesmanship."  "  I  suppose," 
he  added,  dryly,  "  that's  because  there 
are  so  many  statesmen  present"  There- 
upon the  assemblage  voted  to  devote 
fifteen  minutes  to  education.  The  next 
speaker  approached  the  topic  thus  :  "  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  only  just, 
safe,  and  possible  Way  for  people  to  live 
together  is  to  live  as  equals.  The  only 
way  to  conserve  equality  is  by  the 
ballot  Now  as  to  education.  Education 
and  the  ballot  are  closely  connected," 
and  so  on.  The  speaker  next  but  one 
was  evidently  a  "  statesman,"  too. 
"  Statesmanship,"  he  announced, "  must 
protect  both  education  and  religion. 
That  sajring  of  Thomas  Jefferson, '  Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death' — "  Here 
he  was  greeted  with  laughter.    Discoa- 
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certed  for  the  moment,  he  quickly  re- 
covered his  composure  upon  saying, 
"  Those  two  men  are  so  associated  that 
the  best  speakers  will  get  them  mixed." 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  con- 
ference came  to  the  point  of  passing  reso- 
lutions, all  this  bravado  was  ignored.  So 
far  as  the  suffrage  question,  at  least,  was 
concerned,  there  was  the  mildest  acquis 
escence  in  the  resolution  prepared  in 
committee. 

In  this  class  of  ineffectual  but  vocifer- 
ant  negroes  I  do  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  including  all  negroes  who  con- 
sider the  possession  of  the  ballot  as  of 
first  importance.  At  this  same  confer- 
ence one  of  the  speakers,  a  cultivated 
and  clear-minded  negro,  who  assumed 
the  negro's  need  of  the  ballot  to  be 
axiomatic,  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
illuminating  exposition  of  the  economic 
conditions  under  which  negroes  live  in 
the  cities,  especially  Philadelphia  and 
St  Louis,  and  showed,  by  citing  facts, 
how  great  a  need  there  was  of  training 
for  economic  independence.  It  ought 
to  be  recognized  that  this  demagogic 
group — I  cannot  distinguish  it  except 
by  an  epithet  of  disapproval — is  small 
and  comparatively  un  influential.  There 
is  a  corresponding  group  attached  to 
every  movement  for  human  benefit, 
whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  church,  in 
labor  organization,  or  in  educational 
associations.  Among  negroes  it  is  the 
only  class  which  I  should  describe  as 
thoroughly  offensive.  It  exists  in  the 
South  chiefly  in  the  cities.  It  seems  to 
be  especially  prominent  in  Washington. 

Among  the  negroes  of  the  South  the 
churches  have  a  supremely  important 
position  as  social  coherers.  They  are 
the  centers  about  which  revolve  not 
only  the  religious  life  but  all  other  forms 
of  social  activity.  The  negro  preacher 
is  therefore  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  leader 
of  his  race.  In  one  community  in  the 
Lower  South,  I  was  credibly  informed, 
the  white  men  for  years  controlled  the 
political  action  of  the  preponderating 
negro  population  by  purchasing  the 
support  of  the  most  prominent  negro 
preacher  in  the  place.  He  "  did  the 
rest."  In  many  portions  of  the  South 
the  opportunities  of  the  negro  preacher 
jQ  this  particular  have  gone  by.     His 


power,  however,  as  a  molder  of  ideals, 
as  a  maker  of  moral  standards,  and  as  a 
spokesman  for  his  people  is  still  great — 
how  great  no  one  but  a  negro  could  telL 
Some  of  these  preachers  are  no  doubt 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Irresponsi- 
ble, ignorant,  corrupt,  animal,  they  foster 
practices  and  standards  of  living  inher- 
ited from  savagery  and  no  less  degrading 
practices  and  standards  learned  from 
civilization.  The  career  of  one  of  these, 
involving  abduction  and  financial  dis- 
honesty, was  told  me  by  a  Virginian  who 
had  had  occasion  to  obtain  legal  evi- 
dence as  to  the  facts.  The  preacher 
was  finally  forced  to  make  good  his  finan- 
cial delinquencies,  but  for  his  other  of- 
fense he  offered  this  excuse :  "  Does  not 
the  Scripture  say,  'He  shall  take  the 
lambs  in  his  bosom  ?' "  That  preacher, 
at  the  last  accounts,  was  still  preaching. 
In  Louisiana  the  manager  of  a  lumber- 
ing concern  told  me  that  the  worst  work- 
man in  his  community  was  one  of  the 
two  negroes  who  assumed  on  Sunday  the 
character  of  preacher.  One  or  two  col- 
ored preachers  whose  sermons  I  have 
heard  were  obviously  of  a  low  moral 
type.  Undoubtedly  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  harmful  preachers  are  un- 
moral rather  than  immoral,  and  are  lazy 
and  amusing  rather  than  deliberately 
vicious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority 
of  negro  preachers  I  have  heard  and 
met  were  evidently  men  of  good  spirit 
and  generally  of  wholesome  influence. 
One  of  the  most  searchingly  practical 
sermons  I  have  ever  heard  was  delivered 
by  a  negro  minister  to  a  congregation  in 
the  tide-water  region.  In  that  place 
where  ease  of  living  has  encouraged 
idleness  and  indolence  in  the  negro 
population,  this  preacher,  taking  illus- 
trations from  his  own  race,  showed  to 
his  hearers  the  spiritual  significance  of 
toil,  and  expressed  his  conviction  with 
real  eloquence.  He  so  presented  to 
his  audience  the  worth  of  humble  effort 
that  to  the  mind  of  simplest  inteUigence 
it  was  translated  from  the  terms  of  an 
ignoble  content  into  the  terms  of  the 
most  stimulating  of  ambitions.  Upon 
those  who  objected  that  they  had  no 
way  made  for  them  he  urged  this  kind 
of  effort :  "  Go  out,"  he  said,  "  and  hew 
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a  way  through  the  forest,  and  you  will 
find  there  the  bloody  footprints  of  the 
Saviour."  Another  negro  preacher  in 
another  city  brought  to  the  religious 
phraseology  with  which  his  hearers  were 
familiar  a  moral  meaning  it  had  possibly 
never  had  for  them.  In  manner  no  old- 
time  darky  exhorter  could  surpass  him 
for  exuberance;  he  made  each  point 
with  most  exhausting  abandon  of  gesture 
and  expenditure  of  breath.  In  matter, 
however,  the  old-time  darky  exhorter 
could  have  no  greater  contrast.  This 
was  one  of  his  homely  but,  to  that  con- 
gregation, effective  illustrations :  "  A 
man  lies  down  by  a  rattlesnake.  If  he 
don't  know  much  about  rattlesnakes  he 
don't  much  care,  but  the  more  he  knows 
about  rattlesnakes  the  more  he  is  afraid. 
So  the  more  a  man  knows  about  God 
the  more  he  trusts  him.  There  are  men 
who  have  three  wives  who  say  they  are 
going  to  heaven — but — that's — because 
—they — don't— know— God." 

Some  of  ths  negro  ministers  of  the 
South  have  had  a  training  no  school 
alone  could  give,  and,  as  a  result  of  a 
native  ability  which  that  training  has 
developed,  are  among  the  leaders  whose 
distinctive  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  the  race  will  not  soon  be  lost.  Such 
a  one  told  me  his  history.  His  mother, 
freed  when  he  was  a  child,  got  some 
land.  She  saved  from  the  rubbish  of 
her  master's  house  a  few  books.  One 
of  these  lacked  covers  and  title-page  and 
other  parts,  but  contained  some  prayers 
for  family  use.  The  boy,  from  hearing 
these  prayers  used  by  his  mother,  be- 
came familiar  with  them.  In  time,  as 
he  grew  older,  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday-school.  When  he 
prayed,  he  fell  naturally  into  the  use  of 
phrases  from  the  prayers  in  this  book. 
He  became  a  student  at  Hampton,  and 
learned  there  that  he  had  been  using 
a  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Conunon 
Prayer.  After  leaving  Hampton  he 
began  teaching  school.  He  happened 
on  a  newspaper  in  which  was  an  account 
of  a  controversy  about  a  creed.  The 
creed  was  new  to  him,  but  he  was  struck 
with  it.  He  cut  it  out,  learned  it,  and 
taught  It  to  the  children.  One  day  he 
learned  from  a  white  lady  who  had  heard 
of  what  be  had  done  that  this  was  the 


Apostles'  Creed.  This,  he  discovered, 
was  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
though  it  was  not  in  the  fragment  his 
mother  had  possessed.  He  was  then 
led  into  the  Episcopal  Church  and  its 
ministry.  He  was  stationed  in  a  little 
country  chapel  as  a  missionary  to  his 
people.  On  week-days  he  gathered 
some  boys  and  girls  into  the  chapel  and 
taught  them  how  to  work  with  their 
hands.  Other  boys  and  girls  came.  He 
found  he  had  to  organize  a  schooL  It 
grew  month  by  month  till  now,  in  six- 
teen years,  the  school  owns  considerably 
over  a  thousand  acres,  with  many  very 
plain  but  useful  buildings,  and  enrolls 
five  hundred  pupils.  Principal  Russell, 
of  Lawrenceville,  Virginia,  is  still  a 
preacher.  It  is  wise,  in  speaking  of 
negro  preachers  of  the  South,  to  use 
discrimination. 

Similar  leaders  of  the  colored  peofJe 
are  to  be  found  among  men  of  other 
professions.  One  negro  physician  I 
met  has  established  a  training-school 
for  the  practical  education  of  colored 
women  in  branches  of  domestic  science 
and  in  the  art  of  nursing,  giving  them 
knowledge  of  utmost  value  whether  it  is 
to  be  utilized  in  others'  homes  or  in 
their  own.  Other  n^;ro  physicians  I 
have  met  who  are  doing  no  such  institu- 
tional work,  are  simply  in  their  practice 
bringing  health  and  a  knowledge  of 
wholesome  ways  of  living  to  their  race, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  need  such 
service  as  sorely  as  any  people  in  Amer- 
ica. That  such  service  is  appreciated 
not  only  by  the  negroes  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative of  Southern  communities  a  fuad 
has  been  started  for  the  education  of  a 
young  negro  in  medicine  at  a  Northern 
university,  and  to  that  fund  represent- 
ative white  people  of  the  community 
have  subscribed.  Negro  lawyers  are  to 
be  found  .  scattered  through  the  South, 
whose  efforts  to  increase  the  respect  for 
law  and  order  among  their  race  are  none 
the  less  valuable  because  generally  in- 
conspicuous. The  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
negroes  have  recourse  to  lawyers  of  their 
own  race  only  in  matters  of  petty  crime 
makes  the  practice  of  law  uninviting  for 
negroes.  Yet  one  negro  lawyer  of  a 
Southern  city,  who  had  practiced  also 
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in  New  England,  told  me  that  he  had 
never  been  unjustly  treated  in  his  prac- 
tice on  account  of  his  race ;  that  he  had 
a  number  of  white  clients ;  and  that 
white  people,  lawyers  and  others,  sent 
him  practice. 

To  the  professional  men  of  this  class 
should  be  added  those  capable  business 
men,  fanners,  artisans,  property-owners, 
bankers,  and  others  among  the  negroes 
who  are  recognized  as  making  some  ap- 
preciable contribution  to  the  prosperity 
and  economic  health  of  Southern  com- 
munities. Such  are  the  o£Bcers  of  the 
negro  bank  in  a  capital  of  a  Southera 
State — the  only  bank  in  the  city,  so  I 
was  told,  which,  during  the  crisis  of 
1893,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  issue 
certificates  of  deposit  Such  was  the 
barber  in  another  city,  a  man  owning 
considerable  property  and'  highly  re- 
spected, well  acquainted,  too,  as  I  found 
him  to  be,  with  some  of  the  most  recent 
industrial  achievements  of  his  race. 
Such  was  a  negro  brick  manufacturer,  a 
fellow-townsman  of  the  barber,  whose 
commercial  standing,  like  his,  was  as 
well  recognized  as  that  of  any  white 
man,  and  who  employed  white  men  in 
his  business.  Such  was  the  miller,  the 
partner  of  a  white  man,  in  a  rural  com- 
munity, whose  wagons,  which  I  saw  load- 
ing and  unloading  at  the  railroad  station, 
furnished  the  most  conspicuous  sign  of 
business  activity  in  the  place.  Men  of  this 
type,  bearing  responsibility  with  vigor, 
doing  their  part  in  the  world's  work  with- 
out complaint,  must  be  included  in  any 
just  survey  of  the  negroes  in  the  South. 
To  speak  of  The  Negro,  without  taking 
them  into  account,  is  to  speak  falsely. 
The  habit  of  some  thriftless  negroes  in 
calling  an  industrious  and  prosperous 
man  of  their  race  a  "  white  man's  nig- 
ger" cannot  be  considered  equivalent 
to  a  degree  of  excommunication  from 
the  race.  The  Outlook  has  heretofore 
published  accounts  of  negro  enterprise. 
Occasional  as  such  extreme  examples 


of  economic  efficiency  may  be,  they  have 
their  lesser  but  equally  significant  coun- 
terparts throughout  the  South.' 

Other  distinctions  among  negroes, 
likewise  based  not  on  in  herited  character- 
istics but  on  various  directions  of  volun- 
tary effort,  might  be  made.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a  small  but  influential  class 
of  academic  negroes,  bred  in  sqme  col- 
lege atmosphere,  devoted  to  teaching. 
There  is  another  and  a  very  different 
class  of  educated  negroes,  one  of  whom, 
a  collie  graduate,  I  met  unexpectedly 
in  a  depressing  community,  devoting 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  some  of 
the  most  neglected  of  his  race.  He 
acknowledged  to  me  that  some  of  hb 
friends  who  had  remained  in  the  aca- 
demic atmosphere  were  totally  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was 
living  as  if  they  were  of  another  race. 
And  yet  some  white  people,  even  in  the 
South,  where  the  n^ro  is  supposed  to 
be  well  known,  might  confuse  both  him 
and  his  unsympathetic  friends  with 
those  "  half-educated  "  negroes  who  are 
offensive  to  all  but  themselves.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  pitiable  aspects  of  the 
so-called  "negro  problem,"  that  just 
such  diverse  elements  in  it  are  con- 
founded. 

Perhaps  the  broad  classification  made 
by  a  Southern  white  man  in  conversa- 
tion with  me  may  serve  as  a  useful  sum- 
mary of  the  distinctions  I  have  tried  to 
draw  between  negroes.  "  There  are," 
he  said,  "  three  classes  of  negroes,  those 
that  are  useful  to  the  whites,  those  that 
are  going  to  be  bad,  and  those  that  are 
independent"  Some  such  classification, 
I  suppose,  could  be  made  of  the  whites 
themselves.  This,  at  any  rate,  suggests 
that  with  regard  to  The  Negro,  as  with 
regard  to  every  other  subject,  it  is  well 
to  be  careful  about  using  general  terms 
where  general  terms  do  not  apply. 
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The  Immigration  Problem:   A  New  View 

By  Clarence  H.  Matson 


IN  his  joumeyings  up  and  down  in 
the  earth  looking  for  something  to 
worry  al>out,  the  pessimist  thinks 
he  has  found  it  in  abundance  in  the 
immigration  problem.  He  has  placed 
the  problem  under  a  microscope  and  is 
calling  the  attention  of  all  who  will 
listen  to  him  to  its  terrifying  proportions. 
He  points  out  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
problem — how  it  is  devSoping  more 
swiftly  than  a  boom  towinn  a  real  estate 
prospectus,  and  threatens  ^bon  to  over- 
whelm the  whole  coimtry  unless  it  is 
stopped.  /  ' 

A  great  boon  tojjflinkind  is  the  pes- 
simists-certain classes  of  mankind.  He 
invents  intellectual  bugaboos  for  the 
grown-ups,  the  ghost  and  goblin  stories 
of  scholars  and  statesmen.  His  alleged 
discoveries  furnish  issues  for  the  planks 
in  political  platforms.  He  causes  the 
politicians  to  "  view  with  alarm,"  and  be 
gives  the  spellbinders  something  to  talk 
about  to  the  public.  The  dangers  which 
the  pessimist  points  out  furnish  a  never- 
ending  supply  of  problems  for  settle- 
ment by  the  cross-roads  debating  society, 
and  in  the  forum  of  the  country  grocery 
store  they  are  discussed  by  the  hour. 
He  makes  the  thrills  run  up  our  National 
backbone  by  pointing  out  how  some 
great  evil  threatens  even  our  National 
life.  When  it  isn't  the  trusts,  it  is  the 
negro  problem,  or  labor  unions,  or  the 
flood  of  immigration,  or  Mormonism,  or 
something  else.  The  particular  brand 
of  evil  which  is  threatening  depends 
upon  the  personality  of  your  pessimist. 

But  this  is  a  diversion.  My  purpose 
is  to  speak  somewhat  of  the  immigration 
problem  with  which  the  pessimist  is 
harrowing  our  feelings,  by  persuading 
us  that  this  land  of  ours  will  soon  be 
turned  over  to  the  foreigner,  that  our 
American  institutions  will  soon  be  upset, 
our  customs  transformed,  and  the  very 
life  of  our  Republic  threatened. 

There  %e  many  to  whom  the  immi- 
grant seems  a  real  menace.  They  see 
him  coming,  a  million  a  year,  congre- 
gating in   the  large  cities,  seemingly 


incapable  of  a  high  citizenship,  and  the 
tool  of  designing  politicians.  To  many 
he  is  as  great  a  bugaboo  as  the  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  of  their  extreme  youth. 
They  behold  the  ever-swelling  tide  of 
immigration  and  they  see  not  far  distant 
the  time  when  it  will  overwhelm  our 
Nation. 

The  trouble  with  those  who  are  so 
greatly  frightened  because  of  the  immi- 
grant is  that  they  view  him  through  the 
pessimist's  microscope.  He  is  greatly 
magnified,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  the 
immigrant  himself,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
size  and  assimilative  powers  of  this  land 
of  ours.  They  forget  that  only  a  com- 
paratively few  years  ago  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  were  themselves 
foreigners;  but  the  second  generation, 
if  not  the  first,  has  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  is  as  truly 
American  as  the  descendants  of  those 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 

It  is  true  that  two  centuries  or  so  ago 
the  American  Indian,  who  then  possessed 
most  of  this  continent,  was  face  to  face 
with  this  same  immigration  problem, 
and  it  was  a  serious  matter  for  him. 
He  realized  his  danger,  in  a  way,  and 
he  fought  against  it  He  sought  to  drive 
back  the  immigrant,  but  the  immigrant 
came  on — just  as  he  is  doing  to-day. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  immigrant 
was  the  superior  of  the  races,  and  the 
immigration  problem  was  settled  by  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  At  present  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  will  allege  that  the 
immigrant  is  superior  to  the  present-day 
native,  as  a  rule,  and  if  it  becomes  a 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
the  old  American  will  not  be  the  one  to 
go.  The  American  will  remain  until  a 
better  people  demands  his  place,  and 
then  he  will  go,  as  he  should — if  such  a 
time  shall  come. 

While  the  iinmigrant  may  not  be  the 
menace  to  our  Nation  that  the  pessimist 
makes  out,  he  yet  presents  a  problem — 
the  problem  of  his  assimilation  .and 
transformation  into  a  good  American 
citizen.    Millions  of  immigrants   have 
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been  so  transformed — proof  positive  that 
millions  more  may  be.  And  the  millions 
who  have  been  so  transformed  and  as- 
similated have  caused  no  great  woriy  to 
those  who  came  before  them,  nor  have 
they  presented  a  "  problem "  of  any 
ma^itude. 

The  immigration  problem  is  not  one 
of  keeping  the  foreigner  from  our  shores, 
but  it  is  one  of  preventing  the  conges- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  poor  immigrants 
in  the  centers  of  population  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
learn  the  real  lessons  of  Americanism 
and  preventing  them  from  becoming 
independent  citizens,  proud  of  their 
adopted  country  and  loyal  to  her  insti- 
tutions. Probably  the  surest  way  of 
solving  this  problem  is  to  enable  each 
man  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  piece 
of  ground  which  he  may  call  his  own. 
He  then  becomes  a  part  owner  of  the 
country.  He  is  interested  in,  and  re- 
sponsible for,  its  welfare. 

Away  out  on  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
well  toward  the  Colorado  Rockies,  there 
is  a  settlement  of  Russians.  Some  of 
them  have  been  there  for  years,  others 
are  more  recent  arrivals,  but  nearly  all 
have  become  the  owners  of  prairie  farms. 
One  day  a  year  ago  a  large  number  of 
these  Russians  gathered  at  the  little 
railroad  station  which  is  the  center  of 
their  settlement  They  were  in  gala 
attire  and  very  expectant  A  hundred 
little  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  each 
carrying  a  small  flag — the  Stars  and 
Stripes — were  lined  up  beside  the  rail- 
road track.  As  the  afternoon  sun  was 
sinking  in  the  west,  a  train  appeared  far 
down  the  track  toward  the  east  Unlike 
an  American  audience,  a  hush  fell  over 
this  assembly  of  foreigners ;  but  as  the 
long  train  rolled  in,  and  stopped  its  rear 
car  where  the  crowd  was  gathered,  the 
little  girls,  with  waving  flags  and  singing 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  greeted 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
he  stepped  from  his  car.  And  as  the 
President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn, 
addressed  the  crowd  as  "  My  fellow- 
citizens,"  there  was  the  utmost  eager- 
ness and  anxiety  to  catch  his  every 
word  visible  on  each  face.  Every  man 
realized  that  the  head  of  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth,  the  superior  even  of 


the  great  Czar,  was  speaking,  yet  each 
individual  felt  a  personal  interest  in, 
and  a  personal  responsibility  for,  this 
great  man.  Coming  from  an  absolute 
monarchy,  they  realized  as  do  few  native 
Americans  just  what  it  meads  to  have 
the  greatest  ruler  on  eitrth  address  them 
as  "  My  fellow-citizens."  Loyalty  and 
reverence  were  visible  on  nearly  every 
countenance,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
as  the  train  was  speeding  on  westward. 
President  Roosevelt  pronounced  the  inci- 
dent one  of  the  most  impressive  of  his 
Western  trip,  because  of  the  intense 
earnestness  and  interest  shown  by  these 
Americans  in  the  making. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  just  such  foreigners  in  the  large 
cities — foreigners  whom  the  pessimist 
pronounces  a  menace  to  American  insti- 
tutions and  government  I  They  are  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  those  Russians 
of  the  prairies.  Placed  under  similar 
conditions,  the  vast  majority  of  immi- 
grants would  doubtless  exhibit  the  same 
traits  as  those  who  listened  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  that  Western  plain  last 
year.  Those  prairie  Russians  came  to 
America  with  practically  nothing.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  cheap  lands  of 
the  West  to  acquire  homes  of  their 
own — homes  in  which  they  had  a  pro- 
prietary interest  They  worked  hard, 
and  many  of  them  have  accumulated 
thousands  of  dollars  and  their  farms 
have  become  valuable.  But  they  have 
contended  with  the  forces  of  nature, 
while  the  immigrant  in  the  city  has  con- 
tended against  his  fellow-man.  They 
have  helped  one  another,  while  the  city 
immigrant  has  been  compelled  to  fight 
his  fellow  in  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood. 
The  prairie  immigrant  has  become  more 
or  less  a  force  in  his  community,  and 
has  been  brought  to  a  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  while  the 
one  in  the  city  has  been  a  citizen  only 
at  the  dictation  of  some  ward  heeler, 
with  no  definite  idea  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  his  ballot  In  other  words,  his 
environment  has  developed  in  the  immi- 
grant of  the  Wesi  that  which  transforms 
him  into  a  good  citizen,  while  the  envi- 
ronment of  his  brother  in  a  crowded  city 
sweat-shop  may  have  had  exactly  the 
opposite  effect 
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I  cite  the  case  of  these  Russians  be- 
cause they  are  probably  an  average 
class.  One  can  find  any  number  of  set- 
tlements scattered  through  the  Middle 
West  in  which  foreigners  have  done  far 
better  than  these  Russians,  better  even 
than  many  Americans.  I  have  in  mind 
one  of  these  settlements,  which  aptly 
illustrates  how  immigrants  of  the  proper 
type  can  be  transformed,  under  wise 
leadership,  into  the  highest  and  most 
useful  citizenship. 

Something  over  thirty  years  ago  some 
Swedish  leaders  purchased  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land  in  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley  in 
central  Kansas,  and  colonized  on  it  a 
party  of  immigrants  from  their  native 
land.  That  was  just  when  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo  were  leaving  the  region, 
and  the  hardships  of  the  newcomers 
were  many  and  great  They  knew  little 
about  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and 
less  about  the  unbroken  prairies.  But 
they  worked  hard  and  persevered,  bat- 
tling with  the  elements  and  subduing 
the  earth,  and  they  prospered.  The 
little  town  of  Lindsborg  was  founded' 
and  became  the  center  of  the  settlement. 
Year  by  year  other  immigrants  were 
added  to  the  settlement,  and  it  spread 
until  most  of  the  people  for  miles  around 
were  Swedes,  some  of  them  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  English. 

These  people  were  Lutherans,  and 
about  1880  a  young  Swedish  Lutheran 
minister,  Carl  A.  Swensson,  went  to 
Lindsborg  to  be  their  pastor.  He  was 
only  twenty-two  years  old  and  he  was 
just  out  of  college,  but  he  had  a  strong 
desire  to  see  his  people  advance.  He 
believed  in  education,  and  soon  after 
entering  upon  his  pastorate  he  organized 
among  his  young  people  classes  in  higher 
branches  of  learning,  holding  the  classes 
in  his  chunch.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  Bethany  College  in  1881  ;  to-day  it 
has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  a  thousand 
students,  with  over  fifty  professors  and 
instructors)  and  it  is  recognized  as  the 
greatest  musical  center  of  the  West.  Its 
founder  became  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tors of  the  country,  an<}  when,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  news  flashed  over  the 
wires  that  pneumonia  had  claimed  Dr. 
Swensson  as  its  victim,  the  people  of  a 
dozen  St«te9  moumec},  the  {^resident  of 


the  United  States  wired  a  message  of 
sympathy  and  r^^et  to  the  stricken 
community  of  which  Dr.  Swensson  was 
the  head,  and  a  political  party  in  its 
State  convention  passed  a  resolution  re- 
gretting the  demise  of  one  of  the  West's 
foremost  citizens. 

Leaders  like  Carl  A.  Swensson  are 
rare,  but  he  accomplished  the  results  he 
did  with  only  immigrants  to  work  upon. 
But  these  immigrants  settled  in  a  region 
where  they  breathed  in  the  very  spirit 
of  freedom  and  self-reliance,  and  there 
are  to-day  no  better  citizens  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  than  these  Swedish  settlers. 
The  Lutheran  church  at  Lindsborg  is 
the  largest  church  in  the  State.  Bethany 
College  is  known  throughout  the  West, 
and  it  has  sent  out  men  who  are  taking 
a  high  place  in  the  affairs  of  life.  It 
has  a  considerable  colony  at  Yale,  all 
from  this  settlement  of  Swedes.  The 
annual  rendition  of  Handel's  great  ora- 
torio,  "The  Messiah,"  at  this  little 
Kansas  town  away  out  on  the  prairies 
by  these  Swedish  immigrants  has  become 
famous  throughout  the  Nation.  Col- 
umns and  columns  have  been  written 
about  it  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  magazines  in  the  country 
has  described  it.  These  renditions  are 
attended  by  thousands  of  people  every 
year,  and  a  score  or  more  of  specif 
trains  carry  them  to  Lindsborg  from  two 
hundred  miles  around.  These  Swedes 
are  a  music-loving  people,  and  so  great 
a  singer  as  Nordica  has  twice  visited  this 
little  settlement  of  immigrants  to  sing 
to  them,  the  last  time  journeying  many 
hundred  miles  to  fill  the  engagement 

They  are  an  industrious,  patriotic 
people,  too.  From  the  products  of  their 
farms  some  of  them  have  become  wealthy 
and  all  are  well-to-do.  That  they  are 
peaceable  and  law  abiding  is  shown  by 
an  incident  which  happened  a  few  months 
ago  in  Lindsborg.  A  stranger  who 
happened  in  the  town,  bringing  some 
"  drinkables  "  with  him,  became  intoxi- 
cated and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
lock  him  up.  The  town  calaboose  had 
not  been  unlocked  for  so  many  months, 
however,  that  the  lock  was  rusted  and  it 
had  to  be  broken  before  the  offender 
could  be  plac^  inside, 
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Three  newspapers  are  published  in 
this  little  town,  two  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  one  in  Swedish.  One  of  the 
English  papers  is  edited  by  a  young 
Swedish  woman,  Miss  Anna  Carlson, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted 
papers  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Much  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  Swedish  immigrants  is  doubtless 
due  to  wise  leadership,  but  the  same 
thing  could  probably  be  done  with  many 
others  under  similar  conditions.  And 
while  Dr.  Swensson  was  a  great  leader, 
there  are  others  in  the  colony  who  have 
become  more  or  less  noted.  Frank 
Nelson,  another  young  Swede,  was 
chosen  from  Lindsborg  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  to  be  their 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  served  four  years,  and  is  given 
credit  for  having  done  more  good  in  the 
way  of  original  ideas  for  the  public 
schools  than  any  other  man  who  has 
occupied  the  office.  There  are  others, 
too,  who  are  making  names  for  them- 
selves in  their  chosen  spheres. 

Dr.  Carl  Swensson,  who  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  leader  of  these 
immigrants,  was  in  many  ways  a  re- 
markable man.  He  had  a  high  ideal  of 
American  citizenship,  yet  his  ability  was 
highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden.  The  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala,  Sweden,  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  King  Oscar  himself  two  years  ago 
made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  the  North  Star,  which  is  Swedish 
Knighthood — the  only  Swedish-Ameri- 
can upon  whom  this  honor  was  ever 
conferred.  Dr.  Swensson  was  the  friend 
of  statesmen.  He  was  a  delegate  in 
the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1896,  and  helped  to  write  the  platform 
of  that  Convention. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  colony  of  im- 
migrants who  settled  on  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  built  homes  for  themselves, 
and  won  a  place  among  the  leaders  of 
their  State  in  education  and  statecraft. 
The  Northwest,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dakotas  doubtless  furnish  similar  ex- 
amples.   In  some  of  these  States  these 


immigrants  have  become  Governors  and 
United  States  Senators.  Is  there  any 
menace  to  American  institutions  and 
American  government  from  such  people 
as  these  ? 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  immi- 
grants are  wholly  desirable,  or  that  all 
will  make  good  citizens.  There  are 
doubtless  many  vicious  people  among 
the  million  immigrants  who  are  now 
coming  to  American  shores  each  year, 
but  there  are  also  vicious  ones  among 
those  whom  we  call  American.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  percentage  of  vicious 
among  the  foreigners  is  greater  than 
among  those  who  are  already  here,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  large  number 
of  immigrants  who  are  coming  to  us  are 
a  menace  to  American  ideas  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  menace,  if  menace  there  be, 
seems  to  lie  in  the  congestion,  not  only 
of  foreign  elements,  but  also  our  own 
poor  and  ignorant,  in  the  larg^  cities. 
Whether  a  practical  method  can  be 
found  of  persuading  them  to  leave  the 
cities  and  establish  homes  in  the.countiry 
is  another  question.  In  the  East  land 
seems  to  be  too  high  for  the  average 
poor  man.  In  the  West  there  is  an 
abundance  of  land,  but  much  of  it  will 
not  be  profitable  until  water  is  secured 
for  it  There  are,  however,  opportuni- 
ties in  the  West  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  congested  cities 
if  they  are  willing  to  begin  in  a  humble 
manner,  as  others  have  done  before 
them.  The  valleys  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  perhaps  adjoining  States  will  doubt- 
less be  capable  of  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  beet  sugar  in  another  decade  or 
two,  but  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  find 
people  who  will  engage  in  beet  culture. 
To  profitably  raise  beets  requires  work 
in  the  field  on  one's  hands  and  knees, 
to  which  the  average  American  objects, 
but  to  which  many  immigrants  are  ac- 
customed. Beet  culture  in  the  West 
offers  an  opening  for  the  colonization  of 
immigrants  in  the  West,  and  there  are 
other  opportunities  for  the  immigrant 
who  is  willing  and  has  even  ordinary 
capabilities. 
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V. — The  Coast  Ranges 


AT  last,  on  the  day  appointed,  we, 
with  five  horses,  climbed  the 
Cold  Spring  Trail  to  the  ridge; 
and  then,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left, 
we  plunged  down  the  zigzag  lacets  of 
the  other  side.  That  night  we  camped  at 
Mono  Cafion,  feeling  ourselves  strangely 
an  integral  part  of  the  relief  map  we 
had  looked  upon  so  many  times  that 
almost  we  had  come  to  consider  its  fea- 
tures as  in  miniature,  not  capacious 
for  the  accommodation  of  life-sized  men. 
Here  we  remained  a  day  while  we  rode 
the  hills  in  search  of  Dinkey  and  Jenny, 
there  pastured. 

We  found  Jenny  peaceful  and  inclined 
to  be  corralled.  But  Dinkey,  followed 
by  a  slavishly  adoring  brindle  mule,  de- 
clined to  be  rounded  up.  We  chased 
her  up  hill  and  down ;  along  creek-beds 
and  through  the  spiky  chaparral.  Always 
she  dodged  craftily,  warily,  with  fore- 
thought. Always  the  brindled  mule, 
wrapt  in  admiration  at  his  companion's 
cleverness,  crashed  along  after.  Finally 
we  teased  her  into  a  narrow  caflon, 
Wes  and  the  Tenderfoot  closed  the  upper 
end.  I  attempted  to  slip  by  to  the  lower, 
but  was  discovered.  Dinkey  tore  a 
frantic  mile  down  the  side  hill.  Bullet, 
his  nostrils  wide,  his  ears  back,  raced 
parallel  in  the  boulder-strewn  stream- 
bed,  wonderful  in  his  avoidance  of  bad 
footing,  precious  in  his  selection  of  good, 
interested  in  the  game,  indignant  at  the 
wayward.  Dinkey,  profoundly  contempt- 
uous of  ;he  besotted  mule.  At  a  bend 
in  the  cafion  interposed  a  steep  bank. 
Up  this  we  scrambled,  dirt  and  stones 
flying.  I  had  just  time  to  bend  low 
along  the  saddle  when,  with  the  ripping 
and  tearing  and  scratching  of  thorns, 
we  burst  blindly  through  a  thicket.  In 
the  open   space    on    the   farther  side 
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Bullet  Stopped,  panting  but  triumphant 
Dinkey,  surrounded  at  last,  turned  back 
toward  camp  with  an  air  of  utmost 
indifference.  The  mule  dropped  his 
long  ears  and  followed. 

At  camp  we  corralled  Dinkey,  but  left 
her  friend  to  shift  for  himself.  Then 
was  lifted  up  his  voice  in  mulish  lamen- 
tations until,  cursing,  we  had  to  ride  out 
bareback  and  drive  him  far  into  the 
hills  and  there  stone  him  into  distant 
fear.  Even  as  we  departed  up  the  trail 
the  following  day  the  voice  of  his  sorrow, 
diminishing  like  the  echo  of  grief,  ap- 
pealed uselessly  to  Dinkey's  sympathy. 
For  Dinkey,  once  captured,  seemed  to 
have  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  ac- 
cepted inevitable  toil  with  a  real  though 
cynical  philosophy. 

The  trail  rose  gradually  by  impercep- 
tible gradations  and  occasional  climbs. 
We  journeyed  in  the  great  cafions. 
High  chaparral  flanked  the  trail,  occa- 
sional wide  gfray  stretches  of  "  old  man  " 
filled  the  air  with  its  pungent  odor  and 
with  the  calls  of  its  quail.  The  crannies 
of  the  rocks,  the  stretches  of  wide  loose 
shale,  the  crumbling  bottom  earth,  offered 
to  the  eye  the  desiccated  beauties  of 
creamy  yucca,  of  yerba  buena,  of  the 
gaudy  red  paint-brushes,  the  Spanish 
bayonet ;  and  to  the  nostrils  the  hot  dry 
perfumes  of  the  semi-arid  lands.  -  The 
air  was  tepid ;  the  sun  hot.  A  sing-song 
of  bees  and  locusts  and  strange  insects 
lulled  the  mind.  The  ponies  plodded 
on  cheerfully.  We  expanded  and  basked 
and  slung  our  legs  over  the  pommels 
of  our  saddles  and  were  glad  we'  had 
Come. 

At  no  time  did  we  seem  to  be  climb- 
moiintains.  Rather  we  wound  in 
out,  round  and  about,  through  a 


ing 
and 


labyrinth   of   valleys   and   caftons   and 
ravines,  farther  and  farther  into  a  mys- 
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sbst-tn  ooantiy  that  seemed  to 
k»«  mo  end.  Once  in  a  while,  to  be 
MBC,  «e  z^zagsed  ap  a  trifling  ascent ; 
but  it  was  nothing.  And  then  at  a  cer- 
taia  point  the  Tenderfoot  happened  to 
kMkback. 

"Well The  gasped;  "will  you  look 
attfaatr 

We  turned.  Through  a  long  straight 
aisle  which  chance  had  placed  just 
there,  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  a  sheer 
slate-colored  wall ;  and  beyond,  still  far- 
ther in  the  distance,  overtopping  the 
slate-colored  wall  by  a  narrow  strip, 
another  wall  of  light  azure  blue. 

"  It's  our  mountains,"  said  Wes,  "  and 
that  blue  ridge  is  the  channel  islands. 
We've  got  up  higher  than  our  range." 

We  looked  about  us,  and  tried  to 
realize  that  we  were  actually  more  than 
half  way  up  the  formidable  ridge  we  had 
so  often  specuhted  on  from  the  Cold 
Spring  Trail.  But  it  was  impossible. 
In  a  few  moments,  however,  our  broad, 
easy  cafion  narrowed.  Huge  crags  and 
sheer  masses  of  rocks  hemmed  us  in. 
The  chaparral  and  yucca  and  yerba 
buena  gave  place  to  pine-trees  and 
mountain  oaks,  with  little  close  clumps 
of  cottonwoods  in  the  stream  bottom. 
The  brook  narrowed  and  leaped,  and 
the  white  of  alkali  faded  from  its  banks. 
We  began  to  climb  in  good  earnest, 
pausing  often  for  breath.  The  view 
opened.  We  looked  back  on  whence  we 
had  come,  and  saw  again,  from  the  re- 
verse, the  forty  miles  of  ranges  and  val- 
leys we  had  viewed  from  the  Ridge  Trail. 

At  this  point  we  stopped  to  shoot  a 
rattlesnake.  Dinkey  and  Jenny  took  the 
of^rtunity  to  push  ahead.  From  time 
to  time  we  would  catch  sight  of  them 
traveling  earnestly  on,  following  the  trail 
accurately,  stopping  at  stated  intervals 
to  rest,  doing  their  work,  conducting 
themselves  as  decorously  as  though  driv- 
ers bad  stood  over  them  with  blacksnake 
whips.     We  tried  a  little  to  catch  up. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Wes,  "  they've 
been   over  this   trail    before.     They'll 
stop  when  they  get  to  where  we're  going . 
to  camp." 

We  halted  a  moment  on  the  ridge  to 
look  back  over  the  lesser  mountains  and 
the  distant  ridge,  beyond  which  the 
islands  now  showed  plainly.    Then  we 


dropped  down  behind  the  divide  into  a 
cup  valley  containing  a  little  meadow 
with  running  water  on  two  sides  of  it 
and  big  pines  above.  The  meadow  was 
brown,  to  be  sure,  as  all  typical  Califor- 
nia is  at  this  time  of  year.  But  the 
brown  of  California  and  the  brown  of 
the  East  are  two  different  things.  Here 
is  no  snow  or  rain  to  mat  down  the 
grass,  to  suck  out  of  it  the  vital  princi- 
ples. It  grows  npe  and  sweet  and  soft, 
rich  with  the  life  that  has  not  drained 
away,  covering  the  hills  and  valleys  with 
the  effect  of  beaver  fur,  so  that  it  seems 
the  great  round-backed  hills  must  have 
in  a  strange  manner  the  yielding  flesh 
elasticity  of  living  creatures.  The  brown 
of  California  is  the  brown  of  ripeness, 
not  of  decay. 

Our  little  meadow  was  beautifully 
named  Madulce,*  and  was  just  below 
the  highest  point  of  this  section  of  the 
Coast  Range.  The  air  drank  fresh  with 
the  cool  of  elevation.  We  went  out  to 
shoot  supper;  and  so  found  ourselves 
on  a  little  knoll  fronting  the  brown-hazed 
east  As  we  stood  there,  enjoying  the 
breeze  after  our  climb,  a  great  wave  of 
hot  air  swept  by  us,  filling  our  lungs 
with  heat,  scorching  our  faces  as  the 
breath  of  a  furnace.  Thus  was  brought 
to  our  minds  what,  in  the  excitement  of 
a  new  country,  we  had  forgotten — that 
we  were  at  last  on  the  eastern  slope, 
and  that  before  us  waited  the  Inferno 
of  the  desert. 

That  evening  we  lay  in  the  sweet  ripe 
grasses  of  Madulce,  and  talked  of  it 
Wes  had  been  across  it  once  before,  and 
did  not  possess  much  optimism  with 
which  to  comfort  us. 

"  It's  hot,  just  plain  hot,"  said  he, 
"  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it  -And 
there's  mighty  little  water,  and  what 
there  is  is  sickish  and  a  long  ways  apart. 
And  the  sun  is  strong  enough  to  roast 
potatoes  in." 

"  Why  not  travel  at  night  ?"  we  asked. 

"  No  place  to  sleep  under  daytimes," 
explained  Wes.  "It's  better  to  keep 
traveling  and  then  get  a  chance  for  a 
little  sleep  in  the  cool  of  the  night" 

We  saw  the  reasonableness  of  that. 

"  Of  course  we'll  start  early,  and  take 

'  In  all  Spanish  names  the  final  t  should  be  pro- 
nounced. 
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a  long  nooning,  and  travel  late.  We 
won't  get  such  a  lot  of  sleep." 

"How  long  is  it  going  to  take  us ?" 

Was  calculated. 

"  About  eight  days,"  he  said,  soberly. 

The  next  morning  we  descended  from 
Madulce  abruptly  by  a  dirt  trail,  almost 
perpendicular  until  we  slid  into  a  cafton 
of  sage-brush  and  quail,  of  mescale  cac- 
tus and  the  fierce  dry  heat  of  sun-baked 
shale. 

"Is  it  any  hotter  than  this  on  the 
desert  ?"  we  inquired. 

Wes  looked  on  us  with  pity. 

"  This  is  plumb  arctic,"  said  he. 

Near  noon  we  came  to  a  little  cattle 
ranch  situated  in  a  flat  surrounded  by 
red  dikes  and  buttes  after  the  manner 
of  Arizona.  Here  we  unpacked,  early 
as  it  was,  for  through  the  dry  countries 
one  has  to  apportion  his  day's  journeys 
by  the  water  to  be  had.  If  we  went 
farther  to-day,  then  to-morrow  night 
would  find  us  in  a  dry  camp. 

The  horses  scampered  down  the  flat 
to  search  out  alfilaria.  We  roosted 
under  a  slanting  shed — where  were 
stock  saddles,  silver-mounted  bits  and 
spurs,  rawhide  riatas,  branding-irons, 
and  all  the  lumber  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness— and  hung  out  our  tongues  and 
gasped  for  breath,  and  earnestly  desired 
the  sun  to  go  down  or  a  breeze  to  come 
up.  The  breeze  shortly  did  so.  It  was 
a  hot  breeze,  and  availed  merely  to 
cover  us  with  dust,  to  swirl  the  stable- 
jrard  into  our  faces.  Great  swarms  of 
flies  buzzed  and  lit  and  stung.  Wes, 
disgusted,  went  over  to  where  a  solitary 
cow-puncher  was  engaged  in  shoeing  a 
horse.  Shortly  we  saw  Wes  pressed 
into  service  to  hold  the  horse's  hoof. 
He  raised  a  pathetic  face  to  us,  the  big 
round  drops  chasing  each  other  down 
it  as  fast  as  rain.  We  grinned  and  felt 
better. 

The  fierce  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
sun  beat  down.  The  air  under  the  shed 
grew  stuffier  and  more  oppressive,  but 
it  was  the  only  patch  of  shade  in  all  that 
pink  and  red  furnace  of  a  little  valley. 
The  Tenderfoot  discovered  a  pair  of 
horse-clippers,  and,  becoming  slightly 
foolish  with  the  heat,  insisted  .on  our 
barbering  his  head.  We  told  him  it  was 
cooler  with  hair  than  without ;  and  that 


the  flies  and  sun  would  be  offered  thus 
a  beautiful  opportunity;  but  without 
avalL  So  we  clipped  him — leaving, 
however,  a  beautiful  long  scalp-lock  in 
the  middle  of  his  crown.  He  looked 
like  High-Iow-kickapoo-waterpot,  chief 
of  the  Wam-waras.  After  a  while  he 
discovered  it,  and  was  unhappy. 

Shortly  the  riders  began  to  come  in, 
jingling  up  to  the  shed,  with  a  rattle  of 
spurs  and  bit-chains.  There  they  un- 
saddled their  horses,  after '  which,  with 
g^eat  unanimity,  they  soused  their  heads 
in  the  horse-trough.  The  chief,  a  six- 
footer,  wearing  beautifully  decorated 
gauntlets  and  a  pair  of  white  buckskin 
chaps,  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  a  little 
warm  for  the  time  of  year.  In  the 
freshness  of  evening,  when  fraazled 
nerves  had  regained  their  steadiness,  he 
returned  to  smoke  and  yam  with  us, 
and  tell  us  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
cattle  business  in  the  Cuyamas.  At 
present  he  and  his  men  were  riding  the 
great  mountains,  driving  the  cattle  to 
the  lowlands  in  anticipation  of  a  rodeo 
the  following  week.  A  rodeo  under 
that  sun  t 

We  slept  in  the  ranch  vehicles,  so  the 
air  could  get  under  us.  While  the  stars 
still  shone,  we  crawled  out,  tired  and 
unrefreshed.  The  Tenderfoot  and  I 
went  down  the  valley  after  the  horses. 
While  we  looked,  the  dull,  pallid  gray 
of  dawn  filtered  into  the  darkness,  and 
so  we  saw  our  animals,  out  of  propor- 
tion, monstrous  in  the  half-light  of  that 
earliest  morning.  Before  the  range  rid- 
ers were  even  astir  we  had  taken  up  our 
journey,  filching  thus  a  few  hours  from 
the  inimical  sun. 

Until  ten  o'clock  we  traveled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cuyamas.  The  river  was 
merely  a  broad  sand  and  stone  bed, 
although  undoubtedly  there  was  water 
below  the  surface.  California  rivers  are 
said  to  flow  bottom  up.  To  the  north- 
ward were  mountains  typical  of  the  arid 
countries — boldly  defined,  clear  in  the 
edges  of  their  folds,  with  sharp  shadows 
and  hard,  uncompromising  surfaces. 
They  looked  brittle  and  hollow,  as  though 
made  of  papier-mach^  and  set  down  in 
the  landscape.  A  long  four  hours'  noon 
we  spent  beneath  a  live-oak  near  a  tiny 
spring.     I  tried  to  hunt,  but  had  to  give 
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it  up.  After  that  I  lay  on  my  back  and 
shot  doves  as  they  came  to  drink  at  the 
spring.  It  was  better  than  walking 
about,  and  quite  as  effective  as  regards 
supper.  A  band  of  cattle  filed  stolidly 
in,  drank,  and  filed  as  stolidly  away. 
Some  half-wild  horses  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  stamped,  snorted,  essayed 
a  tentative  advance.  Them  we  drove 
away,  lest  they  decoy  our  own  animals. 
The  Hies  would  not  let  us  sK-ep.  Dozens 
of  valley  and  mountain  quail  called  with 
maddening  cheerfulness  and  energy. 
By  a.  mighty  exercise  of  will  we  got 
under  way  again.  In  an  hour  we  rode 
out  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  grassy 
foot-hill  country,  supplied  with  a  most 
refreshing  breeze. 

The  little  round  hills  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  rolled  gently  away  to  the  artificial 
horizon  made  by  their  closing  in.  The 
trail  meandered  white  and  distinct 
through  the  clear  fur-like  brown  of  their 
grasses.  Cattle  grazed.  Here  and  there 
grew  live-oaks,  planted  singly  as  in  a 
park.  Beyond  we  could  imagine  the 
great  plain,  grading  insensibly  into  these 
little  hills. 

And  then  all  at  once  we  surmounted 
a  slight  elevation,  and  found  that  we  had 
been  traveling  on  a  plateau,  and  that 
these  apparent  little  hills  were  in  reality 
the  peaks  of  high  mountains. 

We  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  wide, 
smooth,  velvet-creased  range  that  dipped 
down  and  down  to  miniature  caiions  far 
below.  Not  a  single  little  boulder  broke 
the   rounded    uniformity    of    the    wild 


grasses.     Out  from   beneath   us  crept 
the  plain,  slug^sh  and  inert  with  heat. 

Threads  of  trails,  dull  white  patches 
of  alkali,  vague  brown  areas  of  brush, 
showed  indeterminate  for  a  little  dis- 
tance. But  only  for  a  little  distance. 
Almost  at  once  they  grew  dim,  faded  in 
the  thickness  of  atmosphere,  lost  them- 
selves in  the  mantle  of  heat  that  lay 
palpable  and  brown  like  a  shimmering 
changing  veil,  hiding  the  distance  in 
mystery  and  in  dread.  It  was  a  land 
apart ;  a  land  to  be  looked  on  curiously 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  safety — as 
we  were  looking  on  it  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain — and  then  to  be  turned 
away  from,  to  be  left  waiting  behind 
its  brown  veil  for  what  might  come. 
To  abandon  the  high  country,  deliber- 
ately to  cut  loose  from  the  known,  delib- 
erately to  seek  the  presence  that  lay  in 
wait — all  at  once  it  seemed  the  height 
of  grotesque  perversity.  We  wanted  to 
turn  on  our  heels.  We  wanted  to  get 
back  to  our  hills  and  fresh  breezes  and 
Clearwater,  to  our  beloved  cheerful  quail, 
to  our  trails  and  the  sweet  upper  air. 

For  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
sat  our  horses,  gazing  down.  Some 
unknown  disturbance  lazily  rifted  the 
brown  veil  by  ever  so  little.  We  saw, 
lying  inert  and  languid,  obscured  by  its 
own  rank  steam,  a  great  round  lake. 
We  knew  the  water  to  be  bitter,  poison- 
ous. The  veil  drew  together  again. 
Wes  shook  himself  and  sighed — 

"  There  she  is — confound  her  I"  said 
he. 


"Without   Benefit"   to  the  Clergy 


By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin 


HE  wanted  tc  buy  things — did  this 
Minister.  Having  for  years  on 
a  meager  salary  denied  himself 
all  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  ne- 
cessities, he  was  now  to  find  his  Waterloo 
in  the  pages  of  a  Spring  and  Fall  cata- 
logue. His  wife  was  to  blame,  as  in  Eden ; 
and  the  outcome,  as  in  Eden,  was  clothes. 
There  were  represented  in  the  enticing 
pages  of  that  catalogue  men  clothed 
m  "  correct  and  gentlemanly  "  apparel, 
everything  included,  for  so  modest  a 


sum  that  even  the  housewifely  soul  who 
longed  to  emulate  King  Lemuel's  Per- 
fect Woman  and  have  her  husband 
"  known  in  the  gates  "  felt  that  the  bills 
could  be  reduced  and  the  magnificent 
surplus  expended  upon  raiment.  So  she 
sought  her  husband  with  a  tape-measure, 
a  pencil,  and  the  yellow  blank,  which  at 
the  critical  moment  had  appeared  from 
nowhere  in  particular,  and  him  she 
measured  with  dauntless  front  and  eO' 
kindled  enthusiasm. 
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The  results  arrived  in  due  time ;  and 
the  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the 
reality  became  apparent.  The  Minister, 
who  had  hugged  to  his  heart  the  dear 
dream  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  saw  him- 
self become  the  nig^htmare  of  a  diseased 
brain.  Things  were  large  where  space 
was  an  insolence,  and  small  where  small- 
ness  was  a  snare.  They  were  high- 
shouldered  and  short-legged,  large- 
waisted  and  narrow-backed  ;  and  King 
Lemuel's  Perfect  Woman  retired  to 
weep,  being  convinced  that  this  ruin 
was  her  handiwork,  and  that  he  would 
indeed  be  known  in  the  gates. 

Then,  things  faded.  Not  being  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  owing  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  Minister  regarding  certain 
noticeable  conceits  of  construction,  they 
faded  by  gaslight,  by  candle-light,  by  no 
light 

And  yet  the  Minister  had  not  lost  his 
passion  for  spending  money.  The  Per- 
fect Woman  would  none  of  it,  but  the 
Minister  bought  ten  yards  of  double- 
width,  double-weight,  double-price  wool- 
en material  from  the  only  survivor  of 
a  ship  that  had  just  gone  down  with  a 
priceless  cargo  of  other  woolen  mate- 
rial, from  which  these  few  yards,  like 
Job's  servants,  were  alone  escaped.  He 
bought  them,  in  his  heart  to  replace 
the  Spring  and  Fall  gentlemanly  appar- 
el, but  ostensibly  to  help  the  Survivor ; 
and  when  the  tailor  had  received  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  making,  instead  of  the 
five  upon  which  the  Survivor  had  calcu- 
lated, and  had  sent  back  four  yards,  the 
Minister  concealed  both  his  emotion 
and  his  clothes,  and  decided  that  he  was 
not  meant  for  the  artificialities  of  a 
worldly  life,  meaning  raiment,  but  was 
in  reality  a  misunderstood  child  of  Na- 
ture. 

So  he  bought  the  seeds  of  strange 
plants,  carried  as  a  memento  of  his  far- 
distant  home  in  the  pocket  of  a  son  of 
the  Orient  who  chanted  the  praises, 
with  dark  eyes  upturned  and  tearful,  of 
this  matchless  blossom,  which  would 
eventually  so  propagate  itself  as  to  en- 
rich the  descendants  of  the   Minister, 


which  descendants  wi^re  at  that  moment 
represented  by  one  small  boy  with  a 
hoe. 

And  what  the  Descendant  did  not  hoe 
up  grew  lustily,  and  called  upon  high 
Heaven  to  witness  that  it  was  nothing 
but  plain  Yankee  okra. 

Many  there  are  who  go  about  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour,  giving  their  at' 
tention  first  to  the  shepherd,  and,  having 
successfully  disposed'of  him,  turning  to 
the  sheep  with  a  list  sometimes  given,  in 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  by  the  first 
victim.  They  all  found  the  Minister, 
and  they  sold  him  books  this  time,  be- 
cause he  was  now  inclined  to  wander  in 
the  realm  of  Pure  Intellect  He  bought 
mutilated  histories  of  lands  whose  names 
alone  justified  the  small  weekly  sum  to 
be  expended,  and  concerning  which  he 
and  the  Perfect  Woman  had  achieved  a 
zeal  for  knowledge.  He  bought  extracts 
from  all  dead  and  living  authors,  in  all 
dead  and  living  languages,  in  forty-nine 
volumes,  at  two  dollars  a  volume,  pay- 
able weekly,  and  subtracted  the  amount 
from  the  coal  bill. 

And  what  was  left  he  invested  in 
Texas  lumber,  as  advocated  by  an  evan- 
gelist who  had  begun  as  a  penniless 
jockey,  addicted  to  strong  drink  and  to- 
bacco, and  had  ended  as  sole  owner  of 
uncounted  acres  of  unnumbered  trees, 
and  a  credit  of  three  hundred  converts 
in  two  days'  preaching,  each  convert  re- 
ceiving two  or  more  trees.  It  was  all 
very  simple,  and  the  Minister  and  the 
Perfect  Woman,  who  longed  to  do  better 
financially  for  the  sake  of  the  Descendant, 
labored  with  many  figures  and  became 
in  imagination  the  proprietors  of  landed 
estates  worked  by  grateful  converts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Things  that 
Faded,  the  Things  that  Survived,  the 
Handy-Capsule  Library,  and  all  the  dis- 
appointments attaching  thereto,  became 
as  nothing  before  the  evanishment  of 
the  Tall  Trees. 

Then  they  sat  down,  once  more 
counted  what  was  left,  sent  for  a  life  in- 
surance agent,  and  returned  to  the  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  the  paths  of  peace. 
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SINCE  1779,  when  a  Universal  His- 
tory in  sixty  small  volumes  was 
published  in  London,  no  similar 
work  by  English-speaking  scholars  has 
been  undertaken  till  the  present  The 
present,  however,  is  similar  in  name 
alone.  In  the  "  Historians'  History  of 
the  World "  the  story  of  mankind  in 
their  advance  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  achievements  is  narrated  by  the 
historians  who  made  the  record.  Each 
teHs  the  story  of  his  own  people  or  time, 
the  narratives  of  all  being  so  woven 
together  as  to  make  one  story  of  the 
whole — the  story  of  nation  by  nation — 
from  ancient  Egypt  to  new  Japan.  No 
such  work  has  ever  yet  appeared.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  company  of  university 
men,  British,  French,  German,  and 
American,  the  History  Association  of 
London,  many  of  them  contributors  to 
the  new  volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  These  have  been  aided, 
editorially  or  critically,  by  other  special- 
ists, British  and  American.  By  this 
international  collaboration  all  valuable 
historical  material  in  the  libraries  of  the 
world  has  been  laid  under  contribution 
for  this  encyclopaedic  work. 

The  result,  in  an  external  view,  is  a 
library  of  history  in  twenty-five  large 
volumes,  in  good  •"  small  pica  "  type. 
Intrinsically  estimated,  it  cannot  be  so 
briefly  described.  Obviously  it  is  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  the  juiceless  his- 
tories that  squeeze  the  world  into  a  single 
book.  It  has  the  fullness,  the  freedom, 
the  life  of  the  contemporary  writers,  two 
thousand  of  whom,  many  of  them  known 
till  now  only  to  scholars,  here  tell  their 
story  in  their  own  words.  Here  great 
events  are  described,  great  personages 
are  characterized,  as  they  appeared  at 
the  time  to  the  lookers-on.     The  dra- 
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matic  and  popular  interest  of  such  a 
presentation  is  evident  Demosthenes 
and  Alexander,  Cicero  and  Caesar, 
Luther  and  Leo  X.,  Mary  of  Scotland 
and  Elizabeth,  Napoleon  and  WelHng- 
ton,  play  their  parts  before  our  eyes. 
What  is  thus  gained  in  vividness  night, 
of  course,  be  imperiled  by  personal 
prejudice,  or  national  bias,  or  defective 
information  of  the  writers  quoted.  This 
point  is  not  left  unguarded.  The  crit- 
ical as  well  as  the  sympathetic  interest 
is  cared  for.  Full  bibliographies  with 
critical  and  biographical  notes  give  brief 
estimates  of  the  value  of  authorities 
quoted,  with  notice  of  any  bias  or  prej- 
udice affecting  them.  Where  varying 
opinions  divide  on  important  events  or 
characters,  the  varying  views  are  im- 
partially presented,  and  conflicting  theo- 
ries are  given  with  equal  fairness.  Ten 
differing  estimates,  ancient  and  modem, 
are  given  of  Alexander,  five  of  Napoleon, 
three  of  Isabella,  the  patroness  both  of 
Columbus  and  of  the  Inquisition.  Taci- 
tus's  account  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
as  an  infamous  tyrant  is  toned  down  by 
Merivale's  judicious  criticism ;  and  it 
may  be  added  here,  Merivale  should 
have  been  allowed  to  secure  a  similar 
mitigation  of  judgment  in  the  case  of 
the  proverbially  scandalous  Empress 
Messallina,  on  whom  Tacitus  in  the 
same  chapter  spills  his  blackest  ink. 
While  the  general  plan  of  the  work 
secures  its  popular  character,  the  critical 
reader  is  also  furnished  with  essays  on 
special  features  of  the  history  by  com- 
petent scholars.  The  history  of  Greece, 
to  which  two  volumes  are  given,  is 
enriched  with  an  essay  on  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Greek  Philosophy,"  by  Professor 
Diets,  of  Berlin,  and  another  on  «  The 
Development  of  the  Hellenic  Spirit," 
by  the  distinguished  archaeologist  Von 
Wilamowitz  Mollendorff,  of  the  same 
university.  So  in  the  volume  on  the 
Early  Roman  Empire  the  contributions 
of  ten  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  to 
the  chapter  on  "  The  Pagan  Creeds  and 
the  Rise  of  Christianity "  are  well  sup- 
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'  plemented  by  an  essay  on  "  The  Roman 
State  and  the  Early  Christian  Church  " 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Harnack. 
The  historic  scene  is  interpreted  by 
such  presentations  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  environment  of  the  field  of 
action,  and  the  action  is  given  its  proper 
perspective  in  its  relation  to  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  the  period. 

The  building  together  into  a  harmo- 
nious whole  of  the  materials  supplied  in 
their  own  words  by  this   cosmopolitan 
assemblage  of  historians  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  a  liberal  introduc- 
tion of  original  editorial  matter  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  unity.     The  labo- 
rious nature  of  this  part  of  the  work  is 
at  once  veiled  and  suggested   by  the 
smoothness  of  the  general  effect     The 
sources  drawn  upon  for  each  chapter 
are  specified  in  a  reference  list  of  the 
authorities   quoted.     Some  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  these  are  in  foreign  languages, 
most  of  them  in  translations  made  for 
the  present  purpose.     While  traces  of 
the  editorial  work  are  apparent  here  and 
there  to  a  practiced  eye,  omissions  of  it 
are    also    occasionally  perceptible.     A 
case  of  this  occurs  where  Gibbon,  inevi- 
tably revealed  by  his  style,  speaks  of 
Constantine's  laws  against  sexual  crimes 
as  marked  by  no  indulgence  for  "  the 
most   amiable    weaknesses    of    human 
nature."     The  retention   of  the  objec- 
tionable adjective  is  certainly  r^^ettable. 
Less  objectionable,  yet  somewhat  offen- 
sive, is  another  uncensored  statement  of 
Gibbon,  that  Anna  Comnena's  biography 
of    her    father,   the   Emperor   Alexius, 
"  betrays  on  every  page  the  vanity  of  a 
female  author."     This  might  pass  if  rec- 
ognizable by  every  one  as  an  eighteenth- 
century  opinion   of  women,  but  in  an 
edited  and  corrected  work  required  the 
blue  pencil.  That  some  such  slips  should 
appear  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  is 
hardly  avoidable. 

The  foregoing  references  to  ancient 
history  require  equal  notice  of  the  mod- 
ern portion  of  the  work.  For  this  the 
second  volume  given  to  France  must 
suffice — a  volume  covering  only  the  cen- 
tury that  ended  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
but  a  century  most  memorable  for  the 
march  of  fearful  causes  to  frightful 
effects.     In  its  two  periods  of  prepara- 


tion and  catastrophe  the  chief  historians 
of  France,  England,  and  Germany  are 
brought  together  to  describe  the  down- 
ward slide  and  the  revolutionary  abyss. 
A  prefatory  essay  by  Professor  Ram- 
baud,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  sets 
each  of  these  periods  before  the  reader 
in  its  proper  historical  light,  and  the 
story  of  the  passing  of  the  old  regime 
concludes  with  Taine's  gruesome  pic- 
ture of  the  unendurable  evils  it  inflicted 
upon  the  dumb  millions.  The  Encyclo- 
paedists with  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  on 
one  hand,  and  the  American  alliance  on 
the  other,  come  in  to  do  their  parts  in 
the  loosening  of  the  social  fabric,  till  the 
avenging  Furies  are  let  loose  on  the 
comparatively  few  whose  tragic  deaths 
called  Europe  to  arms  against  maddened 
France.  Here,  however,  royalist  and 
republican  are  impartially  treated  ;  each 
tells  his  own  story ;  even  the  blood- 
stained Marat  seems  less  execrable ; 
Lamartine,  Dareste,  and  Thiers  sever- 
ally pronounce  upon  Robespierre;  the 
Red  Terror  is  sanely  estimated.  Then 
rises  the  star  of  Napoleon,  whose  suc- 
cessive phases  and  meteoric  sweep 
scores  of  writers  combine  to  describe 
till  its  setting  at  Waterloo,  as  told  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alison.  Thus  the 
history  of  France  through  this  terrible 
century  is  presented  with  a  diversity 
and  an  intensity  nowhere  else  so  com- 
bined. 

The  obscure  and  insignificant  nations 
come  into  the  scene  of  world  history  as 
well  as  the  great  Powers.  "  The  black 
Napoleon,"  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  liber- 
ator of  Hayti,  stands  beside  his  French 
contemporary.  The  buried  civilizations 
of  the  Eastern  world,  unearthed  by  the 
spade,  here  tell  their  story  as  disclosed 
by  the  latest  excavators,  and  here  also 
the  modem  problem  of  the  Far  East, 
now  so  closely  interesting  us,  is  pre- 
sented. The  history  of  ancient  Israel, 
so  intimately  related  to  our  religious 
interests,  is  illuminated  by  a  critical  re- 
view of  it  from  the  pen  of  that  prince 
among  Biblical  scholars.  Canon  Cheyne. 
Our  own  history,  as  narrated  in  this 
work,  draws  from  many  original  sources, 
so  annotated  as  to  give  the  most  recent 
views,  and  in  its  critical  epochs  is  pre- 
sented with  all  desirable  fullness.  While 
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fullness  of  detail  is  a  salient  feature  of 
the  entire  work,  a  conspectus  of  the 
whole,  convenient  for  reference,  is  sup- 
plied by  a  brief  chronological  r^sum^  of 
the  story  of  each  nation,  with  emphasis 
on  its  more  important  features. 

The  value  of  so  large  a  storehouse  of 
material,  almost  labyrinthine  in  its  va- 
riety of  interest,  depends  largely  on  its 
being  well  indexed.  The  index  to  the 
Historians'  History  is  certainly  all  that 
can  be  desired.  An  entire  volume  is 
devoted  to  it,  in  which  there  are  perhaps 
quarter  of  a  million  entries,  by  subjects 
as  well  as  names,  and  cross-references 
in  abundance.  Thus  is  furnished  a 
guide  to  whatever  has  been  prominent 
in  human  interest  in  the  ancient  or 
modem  world. 

Many  full-page  illustrations  and  a 
multitude  of  smaller  ones  accompany 
the  text  The  former,  either  portraits 
or  historical  scenes,  are  excellent ;  some 
of  the  latter  might  be  bettered.  A  map 
also  accompanies  each  volume,  but  this 
is  hardly  in  due  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  work.  A  single  map  in  a  history 
marked  by  great  political  changes  makes 
one    conscious  of    a   deficiency.     The 


volume  on  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  map  of  these  kingdoms 
as  they  now  are.  It  should  also  have 
at  least  two  others,  one  of  the  Penin 
sula  at  the  zenith  of  the  Mohammedan 
power,  and  one  of  the  Peninsula  as  it 
was  just  prior  to  the  consolidation  of 
its  Christian  kingdoms  and  the  conqi  est 
of  Moorish  Granada.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, which  can  easily  be  made  good  by 
a  historical  atlas  like  Kiepert's  that  costs 
but  a  dollar,  is  hardly  noteworthy  ex- 
cept as  falling  short  of  the  amplitude 
elsewhere  apparent 

The  "Historians'  History  of  the 
World  "  is  likely  long  to  remain  unparal 
leled.  It  will  need  supplementing  as 
coming  years  shall  have  their  story  to 
tell,  but  it  will  not  need  rewriting,  ex- 
cept as  all  good  work  is  found  to  require 
occasional  emendation.  By  its  unprece- 
dented assemblage  of  the  historiogra- 
phers of  all  lands  and  times  the  story  of 
the  growing,  struggling,  changing,  and 
ever-advancing  world  is  told  with  en- 
cyclopaedic fullness,  and  with  a  dramatic 
vividness  and  a  fidelity  to  fact  never  so 
well  blended  before  in  a  history  of  the 
world. 


Books  of  the  Week 

This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  th* 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net." 

"  impossible  assumptions,"  this  work  does 
likewise,  assuming  that  Christianity  stands 
or -falls  with  the  results  of  the  higher  critics. 
It  is  rather  singular  to  come  upon  a  book 
printed  this  year  which  insisls  that  the 
record  in  Genesis  of  the  extreme  longevity 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  is  reliable 
history,  and  also  quotes  the  threat  at  the  end 
of  the  Apocalvpse  against  those  who  tamper 
with  its  propnecies  as  "  a  special  message 
for  the  present  hour."  If  this  volume  is,  as 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  an  install- 
ment of  the  literature  favored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  League,  the  League  needs,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  cause  it  has  at  heart,  the 
**  faithful  wounds  "  of  a  friend. 

Biographical  Memorial  of  General  Daniel 

Butterfield(A);  Includiac  Many  Addmsci  and 

MUltary  Writinn-    Edited  by  Julia  L.  BuUer- 

field.  Iltiutnted.    The  Grafton  Press,  New  Vork. 

6Hx914ln.    379  pages. 

With  this  volume  Mrs.  Butterfield  pays  a 

fitting  and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  her  gallant  husband  and  at  the  same  time 


Ancient  Sermons  for  Modem  Times.    By 

Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amasia,  circa  375-40$  A.D. 
Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Galusha  Anderson, 
S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Edcar  Johnson  Goodspeed, 
Ph.D.  The  Pilmm  Press,  New  York.  4^x614 
in.    iS7  pages.    60c,  net. 

Asterius  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  .  These  sermons  are  full  of  ethical 
feeling.  In  this  respect  they  will  surprise 
those  who  imagine  that  the  early  preachers 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preaching 
of  doctrine.  The  religious  spirit  of  these 
sermons,  like  that  of  many  similar  sermons 
in  these  days,  forms  their  tissue  rather  than 
their  form. 

Beowulf  and  the  Pinnesburh  Fragment. 
Translated  from  the  Old  Enclish.  Edited  by 
Clarence  Gnffin  Child.  (RiveriSde  Literature  Se- 
ries.) Houghton,  MiCUn  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%x7 
in.   93  pages.    2Sc. 

Bible  (The):  Its  Structure  and  Purpose. 
By  John  Urquhart  Vol.  I.  The  Gospel  Publish- 
ing House,  New  York.  6x9  in.  251  pages.  $l2i, 
net. 

Contending  that  the  higher  criticism  makes 
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makes  an  interesting  addition  to  Ae  litera- 
ture of  the  Civil  War.  The  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  a  relation  of  General 
Butterfield's  services  to  his  country  during 
that  prolonged  struggle,  the  narrative  being 
told  largely  in  his  own  words,  drawn  from 
despatches,  letters,  memoranda,  books,  etc. 
This  in  itself  is  of  much  intrinsic  interest, 
but  the  interest  is  heightened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  entertaining  extrane- 
ous matter,  of  which  most  noteworthy  is  a 
collection  of  new  Lincoln  stories.  Reminis- 
cences of  family  and  social  life  at  home  and 
abroad  following  the  war  complete  the  bio- 
graphical recital,  and  the  concluding  pages 
are  given  over  to  a  reprinting  of  the  General's 
addresses  and  articles.  Of  these  chief  inter- 
est attaches  at  the  present  moment  to  bis 
Sigma  Phi  speech  of  April  9, 1894,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  the  speaker  insisting 
upon  the  sincerity  of  Russia's  professions  of 
friendship  for  us,  and  incidentally  defending 
the  Russian  judicial  and  penal  systems  from 
the  charges  of  Mr.  Kennan. 

Booklet  of  the  Golden  Leaves  (The).  By 
LeroT  G.  Davis.  The  Broadmy  Pubbshuis  Co- 
New  York.    Sx7Hin.    52  paces. 

Book  of  School  and  College  Sports  (The). 
Bt  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.    Illustrated.    D.  Ap- 

Jleton  &  Co-  New  York.  S%x8  in.  -438  paces. 
1.75,  net.  (Postage,  15c) 
Baseball,  football,  golf,  track  athletics,  lawn- 
tennis,  and  other  outdoor  sports  are  treated 
each  by  an  acknowledged  expert,  and  with 
illystrations  from  photographs  of  actual  and 
recent  athletic  events. 

Boy*  of  the  Street:  How  to  Win  Them.  By 
Charles  Stelzle.  The  Fleming  H.  ReTell  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7V4in.    96  paces.    Wcnet. 

This  little  volume  is  full  of  useful  suggestion 
to  any  who  have  to  do  with  boys'  clubs. 
Mr.  Stelzle,  who  was  once  himself  a  boy,  as 
a  good  many  men  apparently  never  were, 
ana  a  working  bov  at  that,  who,  moreover, 
has  had  the  gooa  fortune  to  form  his  con- 
clusions out  of  successful  experience  with 
boys,  manv  of  them  "  boys  of  the  street," 
gives  gooa  reason  for  his  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  his  subject.  He  distinguishes 
between  the  "  mass  club "  and  the  "  group 
club,"  tells  what  specific  things  a  club  can 
undertake,  outlines  practical  plans  for  organ- 
ization, and  gives  both  warning  and  encour- 
agement concerning  approach  to  boys'  moral 
and  religious  nature,  indeed  to  boy  nature 
on  many  sides. 

Cheer  Up  and  Seven 'Other  Things.  By 
Charles  Austin  Bates.  Pubbshed  by  the  Author, 
New  York.  4x6>/4in.  99  paces. 
In  his  own  way  Mr.  Bates  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  same  kind  of  shrewd  humor  that  made 
the  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant" 
so  popular,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  common- 
sense  business  morality  that  marked  the 
equally  popular  "  Letter  to  Garcia."  There 
are  fun  ana  snap  in  this  little  book. 

Clarence   King  Memoirs:    The  Helmet    of 

Mambrino.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x8H  in.    427  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Conqueror  (The):  Being  the  "nne  and  Ro- 
mantic story  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  By 
Gertrude  FrankUnAtberton.  The  MacmiUan  Co.. 
New  York.   4%x7  in.  545  paces.  Paper  bound,  25c 

Daniel  and  the  Age  of  Exile.  By  Rev.  A. 
Mitchell  Hunter,  M.A.  (Temple  Series  ot  Bible 
Handbooks.)  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 4x5Hin.  107  paces.  30c 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  useful  and 
convenient  "  Temple  Series  of  Bible  Hand- 
books." Mr.  Hunter — w.ho,  by  the  way,  fol- 
lows the  Davidson-Driver  school  in  regard- 
ia^  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  having  been 
written  no  earlier  than  176  B.C.  and  cast  into 
"the  guise  of  predictive  visions  for  some 
special  purpose" — reconstructs  from  the  re- 
sults of^  archaeological  research  as  well  as 
from  Biblical  sources  the  story  of  the  Jewish 
Captivity,  interlineating  brief  but  striking 
descriptions  of  the  civilization  of  ancient 
Babvlon,  concerning  the  high  quality  of 
whicn  he  does  not  entertain  the  doubts  of 
latter-day  sqofFers.  His  work  is  both  exposi- 
tory and  critical,  includes  clear-cut  pictures 
of  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and 
Cyrus,  and  closes  with  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  religious,  theological,  and  intel- 
lectual legacies  of  the  Captivity,  his  estimate 
of  which  may  be  indicated  by  nis  assertion 
that  the  period  may  well  be  called  the  Jew- 
ish Renaissance. 

Deep  Sea  Pearl.  (50c.)  To  the  Moon.  (50c.) 
The  Eacle.  (50c)  Songs  by  Edward  F.  Schnei- 
der.   Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 

Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy  (The).  By 
Hohit  Chandra  Sen,  H.A.  (Second  Edition,  Re- 
TiseiL)  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  SV4X8 
in.  226  paces,  f  1.25,  net 
Professor  Sen's  work  is  a  concise  and  clear 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  a  form  adapted 
for  a  general  review  of  it,  such  as  a  student 
preparing  for  examination  might  wish  to 
make.  The  appended  pages  of  questions, 
with  page  references  for  answers,  evidently 
recommend  it  for  such  use.  The  principles 
and  salient  problems  of  ethics  are  set  forth 
with  commendable  precision.  In  opposition 
to  hedonism,  as  expounded  by  Spencer,  and 
rigorism,  represented  by  Kant,  Professor  Sen 
espouses  the  theory  of  "  eudaemonism,"  ac- 
cording to  which  the  hip;hest  good  consists 
in  "  the  harmonious  realization  of  our  entire, 
self,"  viewed  as  both  sentient  and  rational, 
both  social  and  individual.  It  is  open  to 
question  if  "  perfectionism  "  is  not  the  pref- 
erable name  for  this  theory,  ^udaemonism, 
literally  meaning  happiness,  is  a  term  to  - 
which  the  hedonist  school,  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
has  laid  claim. 

Ethics  of  the  Oreek  Philosophers,  Socrates, 

Plato,  and  Aristotle  (The).   By  Proleasor  tames 

H.  Hyslop.    Illustrated.    Charles  M.  Higgins  & 

Co.,  New  York.    5Hx8  m.    3J3  paces.    $17 

The  core  of  this  volume  is  a  luminous  essay 

by  Professor  Hyslop  upon  the  three  great 

masters  of  thougnt  who  liave  most  influenced 

the  world.    Of  Socrates  he  holds  that "  it 

was  his  .character  rather  than  his  logic  that 

revolutionized  the  subsequent  conception  of 

morality."   As  a  prelude  to  this  essay  choice 

texts  on  religion,  ethics,  and  politics  are 

introduced  from  the  triad  of  philosophers, 
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as  "foretastes  and  keynotes  of  the  great 
pagan  prophets."  Other  extracts  follow  the 
essay,  with  notes  and  comments  illustrating 
the  correspondence  of  ancient  and  modern 
thought — the  whole  constituting  a  volume  of 
many-sided  interest  and  permanent  value. 

Exercises  Commemorating  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Jonathan 
Edwardi,  Held  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, October  4  and   s>   1903.    The   Andover 
Ptess,  Andover,  Mass.    Svix8H  >»-    1^1  pases. 
Fan  of   Feudalism    in    Ireland  (The).     By 
Michael   Davitt.    Harper  &    Bros..  New   York. 
6x9  in.   751p;wes.    >2.SU,net. 
The  Story  of  the  long  strug^gle  of  the  Irish 
people  to  regain  possession  of  the  lands  con- 
fiscated under  the  Cromwellian  setdement  is 
here  told  in  an  intensely  interesting  vein  by 
one  who  has  for  over  thirty  years  been  active 
in   agrarian   agitation.    Mr.  Davitt,  while 
deany  indicating  his  ability  to  grasp  the 
English  point  of  view,  does  not  undertake 
to  argue  the  q^^uestion  that  has  for  centuries 
been  productive  of  so  much  disorder  and 
bloodshed  in  unhappy  Ireland.    To  him  the 
Iri^  statement  of  the  case  is  unanswerable, 
and  in  his  hands  that  statement  becomes  a 
bitter  indictment    That  he  should  write  as 
an  exti-eme  partisan  is  not  at  all  surprising 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  his 
career — at  five  years  of  age  evicted  with  his 
parents  from  their  cottage  home ;  at  twenty- 
three  lodged  as  a  political  prisoner  in  an 
English  jail,  thisre  to  remain  more  than  seven 

} rears;  thereafter,  during  his  activity  as  a 
eader  of  the  "  Land  League,"  immured  for 
various  periods  in  different  prisons.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  one  who  has  en- 
dured so  much  to  adopt  an  unbiased  tone 
in  writing  of  those  whom  he  must  regard  as 
die  oppressors  of  his  countrymen  and  him- 
self— tne  marvel  is  to  see  him  auick  to  show 
appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  of  indi- 
viauals  representing  the  system  he  unre- 
servedly condemns.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  a  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  work  at  a  time  when  an  era 
of  happier  relations  appears  to  be  dawning, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
if  English  readers  put  out  of  mind  the  note 
of  exultation  and  the  not  unnatural  preju- 
dices of  this  unconverted  apostle  of  Irish 
independence,  they  will  here  learn  much  of 
the  temperament  and  characteristics  of  the 
Irish  that  should  profit  them  in  future  deal- 
ings with  their  neighbors  of  the  green  isle. 
The  scope  of  the  nook  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated. Beginning  with  a  tabulation' of  the 
concessions  that  he  claims  have  been  wrung 
from  England  by  the  force  of  the  agrarian 
movement,  Mr.  Davitt  surveys  auickly  the 
conduct  of  that  movement  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  davs  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  draw- 
ing a  splendidly  graphic  word  picture  of  that 
illustrious  leader.  From  O'Connell  be  passes 
to  the  great  famine  of  "  Black  '47,"  and 
thence  to  the  "  Tenants'  League,"  forerunner 
of  the  "  Land  League,"  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  writer  himself  played  such  a  prom- 
inent part.  Approaching  this  main  study,  we 
find  skillful  character  sketches  of  such  men 


as  James  Fintan  Lalor,  CharlesGavan  Duffy, 
James  Stephens,  and  Isaac  Butt,  the  story 
of  the  latter's  career  being  told  in  especially 
sympathetic  language.  From  this  point  the 
work  becomes  a  detailed  survey  of  the  sev- 
eral local  and  national  movements  antedat- 
ing the  Wyndham  land-purchase  measure  of 
last  year,  and  of  the  parts  played  in  these 
by  Parnell,  Dillon,  Redmond,  Healy,  and 
their  associates,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
that  of  the  author  himself,  who,  however, 
withdraws  to  the  background  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. All  the  romance  as  well  as  the  suffer- 
ing and  sordid  squalor  involved  in  the 
contests  between  tenants  and  landlords  is 
brought  out  in  bold  relief;  the  birth,  devel- 
opment, and  fate  of  the  different  political 
measures  of  the  period  are  scrutinized  and 
analyzed  from  the  Irish  standpoint;  intrigues, 
plots,  and  counterplots  are  discussed  at 
lengti) ;  frank  recognition  is  given  to  the  aid 
received  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa;  while  the 
whole  is  lightened  by  anecdote  and  remi- 
niscence of  a  lively  type.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Davitt  expresses  a  hope  of  some  day 
writing  a  history  of  the  Fenian  movement 
as  he  Knew  it,  and  feel  assured,  judging  bv 
this  volume,  that  such  a  history  will  be  well 
worth  while.  Mr.  Davitt  would  not  be  the 
loser,  however,  did  he  eliminate  from  it  the 
extremism  that  tends  to  the  marring  of  the 
impression  left  by  the  work  before  us. 

Fight  for  Canada  (The).  By  William  Wood. 
Archibald,  Constable  &  Co.,  Westminster,  X-ondgn, 
England.    5';ix9  in.    363  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Firm  of  Nan  A  Sue,  Stenogrmptaers.  By 
Harriet  C.  Cullaton.  The  Broadway  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    156  pages. 

Forms  of  English  Poetry.    By  Charles  F. 

Johnson.  L.ll.D.    The  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York.    4Hx7V«in.    368  pages. 

Francis  Parkman.  By  Henry  Dwight  Sedg- 
wick. (American  Men  of  Letters.)  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4Hx7V«  in.  Mi  pages. 
>1.10,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Rise  of  PruMia. 

By  W.  F.  Reddaway.  M.A.    (Heroes  of  the  Na. 

tions.)   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.   SV4X7% 

in.  368  pages.  >1.3S,  net. 
A  scholarly  study  not  only  of  the  character 
and  career  of  the  illustrious  King  of  Prussia, 
but  of  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern 
and  of  conteniporary  European  politics  in  so 
far  as  they  affected  Frederick  and  his  tire- 
less antagonist,  Ma/ia  Theresa.  The  acu- 
men shown  in  the  study  of  the  Great  Elector, 
with  which  Mr.  Reddaway  early  favors  us, 
presages  a  searching  and  unbiased  exami- 
nation of  the  Elector's  brilliant  descendant, 
and  expectation  is  in  no  wise  disappointed. 
Here  we  find  no  unmixed  adulation ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  sharp  issue  is  taken  on 
many  important  points  with  other  of  Fred- 
erick's biographers,  including  the  best 
known,  Carlyle,  and  Mr.  Reddaway  certainly 
makes  out  a  good  case  in  his  contention  that 
Frederick  may  be  accounted  Great  only  with 
well-defined  reservations.     Wide  historical 
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research  and  the  ability  to  explore  to  the 
depths  the  foundations  of  naiional  as  of 
individual  character-building  are  in  evidence 
throughout  the  work,  making  it  of  no  doubt- 
ful value  to  the  student  of  the  philosophy,  of 
history. 

Qems  of  the  East  (The).  By  A.  Henry  Savage 
Landor.  Illiutrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
6x9  in.    567  pages.    *4,  net. 

This  is  in  many  resi>ects  a  valuable  hand- 
book of  the  Philippines.  Narrating  in  a 
familiar,  gossipy  vein  the  incidents  and 
events  of  an  eight  months'  cruise  among  the 
islands  of  the  Philippine  and  Sulu  archijiel- 
agoes,  Mr.  Landor  suso  casts  in  an  attractive 
form  a  wealth  of  information  concerning 
the  geography,  topo^aphy,  flora,  fauna,  re- 
sources, and  mdustrial  opportunities  of  the 
various  isles;  and  the  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  the  languages  and  dialects, 
the  diseases  and  antidotes,  and  the  custonxs 
and  manners  of  the  least  as  of  the  best 
known  of  their  inhabitants.  A  gifted  report^, 
he  has  embodied  in  his  work  everything 
that  would  appear  to  him  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  endeavored  to  make  the  book  of  value 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  incorporating 
in  it,  for  example,  anthropometrical  tables 
p^ivin^  the  measurements  of  characteristic 
mdividuals  of  the  many  tribes  he  encoun- 
tered. One  of  the  most  surprising  results  of 
his  travels  is  the  demonstration  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  white  man  to  penetrate  un- 
armed even  through  territory  peopled  by 
the  redoubtable  Igorrotes — a  demonstration, 
however,  unlikely  to  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive by  later  explorers.  Of  especial  interest 
are  the  accounts  of  the  Sulu  chiefs,  the 
Celebes  Sea  pirates,  the  Bayo  dwarfs,  the 
Luzon  head-hunters,  and  the  eccentric 
"  white "  Mansakas,  of  birdlike  habits. 
Obviously  of  high  interest  also  is  Mr.  Lan- 
dor's  description,  as  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Pershing  expedition  against 
the  Malanaos  in  April  of  last  year,  culmi- 
nating in  the  capture  of  Fort  Bacoloid.  All 
this,  of  course,  combines  to  make  his  book 
profitable  as  well  as  entertaining.  On  the 
other  hahd,  there  is  often  in  evidence,  and  at 
times  painfully  so,  a  peculiar  egotism  that 
must  seriously  militate  against  its  usefulness. 
This  egotism  variously  manifests  itself — 
now  in  contemptuous  references  to  generally 
accepted  ideas ;  now  in  downright  ooastful- 
ness;  now,  and  most  unfortunate  of  all,  in 
gratuitous  and  superficial  criticism  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  United  States  in 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  in 
the  islands  and  fit  the  natives  for  self-govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly  some  of  his  allegations 
have  bases  in  fact — for,  as  that  well-informed 
critic  of  our  Philippine  policy,  Mr.  Archibald 
R.  Colquhoun,  expressed  it,  it  would  indeed 
be  surprising  if  we  made  no  {mistakes — but 
Mr.  Landor  may  rest  assured  that  his  British 
as  well  as  his  American  readers  will  refuse 
to  accept  at  face  value  objections  and  sug- 

gestions  advanced  by  one  who  has  admittedly 
een    preoccupied   with   a  study  of  tribal 


peculiarities  rather  than  with  an  examination 
of  American  institutions  and  methods  as 
applied  to  the  islands.  The  grace  wherewith 
he  wears  the  critic's  gown  may  be  shown  by 
one  brief  sentence :  "  These  islands  have  of 
late  endured  misfortune  after  misfortune — 
war,  insurrections,  ladrones,  cholera,  plague, 
rinderpest,  locusts ;  but  one  more  pest,  the 
worst  of  all,  may  yet  come — missionaries." 
After  this  one  must  more  than  ever  regret 
that  {he  author  did  not  act  on  the  advice 
given  to  the  cobbler,  and  stick  to  his  last 
Had'  he  done  so,  he  would  assuredly  have 
produced  a  travel  book  against  which  no 
complaint  could  justly  be  made. 

Golden  Trade  (The) ;  or,  A  Discovery  of  the 
River  Oambra,  and  the  Qolden  Trade  of  the 
Atliioptana.     By    Kichard  Jobson.     Edited  by 
Charles  G.  Kingsley.    (The  Mary  Kingsley  Travel 
Books.)    E.  E.  Speight  &  K.  H.  Walpole,  Teign- 
mouth,  Devonshiie,  England.  7x9  in.  210  page*. 
A  beautifully  printed  reprint  of  a  seventeenth 
century  book  of  African  exploration  abound- 
ing in  marvels  and  rare  adventures.    This 
is   the   first   of   a  series   which  has  been 
well  named  in  memory  of  Mary  Kingsley, 
daughter  of  Charles  Kmgsley,  wnose  books 
on  West  Africa  are  among  thanpst  readable 
of  modem  works  of  travel.     ^ 

Hayfield  Mower  (The)  and  Scythe  of  Prog- 
ress. Vol.  I.  Numbers  1  to  26.  By  the  Mower- 
Man.  The  Hayfield  Mower,  Boston.  6y4x9  in. 
I7S  pages.    >US.  net 

Healing  Voice  on  the  Power  of  Prajrer  (The). 
By  Anna  J.  Johnson.  Published  by  the  Author, 
Boston.    5Hxt^in.    228  pages.    (1.23. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Organi- 
latioD  of  tlia  Reformed  Church  in  America  and 
of  the  Collcgiatb  Church  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Illustrated.  Published  by  the  Consistory 
.  of  the  Colkfiate  Reformed  Church  of  New  York 
City,  113  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  5x7^4  in.  60 
pages. 

Humorous  Tales  and  Qhost  Stories.  By 
Alexander  Wertheim.  A.M.  The  Broadway  Pub- 
lishing Co„  New  York.   5x7S4  in.    246  pages. 

Intellectual  Life  (The).  By  Philip  Gilbect 
Hamerton.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7% 
in.   455  pages.    $1. 

An  excellent  edition  of  one  of'  the  most 
thought-inciting  books  of  our  time. 

Kin  o'  Ktaadn:  Verse  Stories  of  the  Plain 
Polk  Up  in  Maine.  By  Holman  F.  Day  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    4^x7V4  in.    252  pages. 

Mr.  Day's  Maine  poems  are  racy,  humorous, 
and  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  spruce  ana 
pine.  They  also  have  keen  and  humorous 
l^impses  ot  rural  and  even  universal  human 
nature.  There  are  bits  here  that  are  as  good 
as  those  in  "  Up  in  Maine." 

•'  Kreutzer  Sonau  "  (The).  Reviewed  by  a 
Woman.  The  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.    Sx7>4  in.    70  pages. 

Lantern  Man  (The) :  A  Story  of  Sweetheart 
Dave.  By  Georn  W.  Hamilton.  The  Broadway 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    iil  pages. 

Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  dromwell 
(The):  With  Bluctdatlona.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Edited  by  S  C.Lomas.  In  3  vols.  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    6x8%  in.    »6. 

This  satisfactory  library  edition  is  notable 
for  the  careful  editing  it  has  received  at  Mr. 
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Lomas's  hands  and  for  bis  illuminating  and 
readable  introduction.  All  the  recent  Car- 
Ivle  biographical  literature  has  been  care- 
fully overhauled  to  find  Carlyle's  own  tallc 
and  letters  about  this  work  and  his^  personal 
history  during  the  writing.  Mr.  Lomas  does 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  as 
well  as  the  excellencies  of  the  work,  and 
explains  the  former  by  showing  that  Carlyle 
did  not  intend  to  write  a  formal  life  of 
Cromwell,  but  rather  a  commentary  on 
Cromwell's  letters  and  speeches.  Even  with 
these  he  made  many  errors  and  misleading 
quotations,  which  Mr.  Lomas  corrects,  sup- 
plying Cromwell's  own  text  and  placing  m 
a  supplement  scores  of  letters  and  speeches 
not  given  bv  Carlyle.  The  value  of  such 
work  is  evident ;  it  makes  this  edition  the 
best. 
Let  the  World  Judge :  A  Romance  of  the 

Pacific.    By  Charles  E.  M.  Brocic    Illustrated. 

The  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.   5x7^ 

in.    19S  pages. 

Mademoiselle  Blanche.  By  John  D.  Barry. 
John  Lane,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  330  pages.  7Sc. 
A  pathetic  romance  involving  the  uncon- 
scious selfishness  of  a  man  and  the  equally 
unconscious  abnegation  of  a  woman.  A 
young  middle^Ulss  Frenchman,  hardly  de- 
serving the  tide  of  hero,  falls  violenuy  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  girl  who  performs  mar- 
vels on  the  trapeze  in  the  circus.  Her  inno- 
cence fascinates  him,  and  they  are  married, 
with  the  consent  of  her  family.  For  a  time 
all  goes  well,  but  on  a  professional  tour  in 
England  an  astute  English  matron  discovers 
that  Jules  fell  in  love  with  the  performance 
of  Mademoiselle  Blanche,  not  with  herself. 
She  struggles  against  a  new  timiditv,  never 
felt  until  she  had  her  own  little  chila  to  love 
and  live  for,  and  gains  her  husband's  con- 
tempt because  she  follows  her  physician's 
advice  and  withdraws  from  her  eng^ement 
to  continue  her  sensational  dive,  thus  making 
way  for  a  rival.  The  tragic  end  is  admirably 
indicated.  Some  of  the  scenes,  before  the 
marriage  takes  place,  when  the  gay  voung 
Frencliman  is  superficially  influenced  oy  the 
devout  faith  of  Mademoiselle  Blanche,  and 
really  goes  to  confession  and  communion, 
are  very  beautiful  and  skillfully  worked  out 
by  the  autlior. 

Man  and  Superman :  A  Comedy  a.id  a  Phi- 
losopby.  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw.  Brentano's,  New 
York.    5x8  in.   244  pages.    fUS.net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Man  and  Woman:  A  Study  of  Human 
Secondary  Sexual  Characters.  By  Havelock 
Ellis.  (Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarrcd.) 
Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7^  in.   'W  pages.    »I.SO. 

Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fan- 
ciei.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.,  D.D.  The  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  127  pages. 
75c.,  net. 

This  little  book  is  likely  to  deceive  the  elect 
among  those  who  read  it  uncritically.  It  is 
clear  as  daylight  that  Professor  Sayce  him- 
self is  one  of  the  higher  critics.  In  the 
Genesis  stories  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge  he  sees  the  ancient  Babylonian  le- 
gends revised  by  a  Hebrew  writer  who  has 


made  tliem  teach  monotheism  instead  of 
polj^theism,  but  who  "has  been  unable  to 
avoid  the  difiicult]^  of  making  .  .  .  vegeta- 
tion to  have  come  into  being  before  the  sun 
and  moon,"  and  has  left  unchanged  one  or 
two  polytheistic  phrases,  as  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image  " — even  now  found 
among  the  proof-texts  of  Trinitarians.  Yet 
Professor  Sayce  seems  to  involve  the  whole 
class  in  which  he  thus  puts  himself  in  sweep- 
ing condemnation.  He  even  devotes  a  chap- 
ter to  demolishing  the  treatise  of  Ndldeke, 
published  in  1869,  upon  the  "Unhistorical 
Character  of  the  Fourteenth  Chapter  of 
Genesis."  Small  credit  is  due  him  for  thus 
digging  up  and  interring  again  a  thesis  which 
later  critics  have  repeatedly  slain  and  buried. 
There  have,  of  course,  been,  and  there  are, 
"  critical  fancies,"  but  the  natural  inference 
to  which  Professor  Sayce's  treatment  of  the 
subject  conducts  the  unskilled  and  credulous 
reader  is  that  all  Biblical  criticism  is  fanci- 
ful. This  is  unworthy  of  a  great  scholar. 
Yet  one  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  plainly 
telling  those  who  flee  to  him  as  a  defender 
of  the  faith  that  "the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inerrancy  is  Hindu,  not  Christian."  This, 
of  course,  makes  criticism  inevitable,  ana 
turns  out  of  business  those  who  lay  the 
foundations  of  faith  on  an  infallible  book. 
Professor  Sayce  records  himself  among 
those  who  regard  the  general  consensus  of 
scholars  in  the  composite  theory  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  irreconcilable  with  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  and  subversive  of  his  authority. 
But  in  testing!  this  theory  by  the  crucial 
example  of  it  in  the  story  of  the  Deluge  he 
ignores  the  most  salient  difference  which 
marks  the  story  as  composite  of  two  ac- 
counts— the  beasts  taken  into  the  ark  by 
twos,  and  the  beasts  taken  in  by  sevens. 
This  part  of  the  treatise,  as  well  as  others, 
seems  best  adapted  to  those  who  are  looking 
for  "  an  authority  "  to  lean  upon. 

Organisation  of  Agriculture  (The).  By  Edwin 
A  Pratt.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sy«x8 
in.    403  pages. 

With  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural 
organization  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is 
more  backward  than  in  most  other  Western 
nations,  Mr.  Pratt  here  exhibits  the  prog^'css 
elsewhere  made  in  that  line.  His  survey  is 
comprehensive.  Siberia,  Australasia,  and 
Argentina  are  included.  New  hope  for  Ire- 
land appears  in  his  chapter  on  that  country. 
Advanced  as  our  own  count.ymen  are  in  this 
matter,  they  are  yet  not  beyond  learning 
something  from  others,  and  the  potentialities 
of  agricultural  organization  are  not  yet  all 
put  forth.  In  our  industrial  and  financial 
troubles  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  our 
main  interest  is  the  agricultural ;  the  forgot- 
ten man  too  often  is  the  farmer.  His  power, 
adequately  organized,  is  a  necessary  coun- 
terpoise to  the  exorbitancy  already  appear- 
ing elsewhere. 

PUlippian  Qospel  (The) ;  or,  Pauline  Ideals. 
By  W.  G.  Jordan,  B. A..  D.D.  Fleming  H.  ReveU 
Co..  New  York.    5x7%  in.    292  pages,    fl.25,  net. 

St.  Paul's  letter  to  his  beloved  friends  at 
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Philippi  is  the  one  among  all  his  letters  to 
which  many  readers  turn  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, such  is  the  affectionate  tone  in  which 
tlie  noblest  Christian  lessons  are  uttered. 
The  short  expository  chapters  in  which  Pro- 
fessor lordan  has  commented  upon  these 
have  the  merit  of  presenting  each  some 
point  of  truth  with  distinctness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1808  (The).  Trans- 
lated Irom  the  Originals.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander 
Robertson.  Illustrated.  Vol.XIV.,  l60S-ieO».  The 


Arthur  H.  Clark  COn  Ckrelaad,  Ohio, 
in.   34tpageL 
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Photo-Miniature  (The) :  Methods  of  Con- 
trol in  Pictorial  Ptiotocnphy.  Illustrated.  Teo- 
nast  &  Ward,  New  Yoil.    5x7  in.    2Sc 

The  present  issue  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature" 
is  signalized  by  the  use  of  a  larger  and  more 
readable  tvpe  and  an  increase  number  of 
pages.  These  little  monog^raphs  now  con- 
stitute a  valuable  and  very  convenient  library 
of  information  on  things  photographic. 

Poems  of  WtlUam  Wordsworth.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  William  Knight,  LL.D.  (Caxtoo 
Thin  i'aper  Edition.)  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons, 
NewYorET  4x6^  in.   6J9  pages    fUS. 

Predoos  Thoughts.  By  Rose  Long.  The 
Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in. 
60  pages. 

Puritan  Maid  (The).  By  George  Taylor 
Lee.  Illustrated.  The  Broadway  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.   5x7%  in.    112  pages. 

Robert  Qordon.      By   James    E.    Beadles. 

The  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^ 
in.   444  pages. 

Saint  John  in  Patmos;  or.  Expository 
Thought*  OB  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  Peyton  Gallagher,  M.A.  The  Broad- 
way Publishuig  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  117 
pages. 

Selection  from  the  World's  Qreat  Orations 
(A).  Chosen  and  Edited  by  Sherwm  Cody.  A.C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  4^x7'^  in.  518  pages. 
>1,  net. . 

Sermonettes.    Selected  and  Translated  from 
the  French  of  F<licit<  Robert  de  Lamennais.    By 
J.  L.  lacotaaon  Van  Hemert    A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co,Chic>go.    4V4X6ma.    107  pages.    HQc,  net. 
Twenty-four  short  discourses,  or  rather  de- 
votional meditations,  some  in  epigrammatic 
form,  others  in  the  form  of  parables.    They 
have  both  literary  form  and  religious  feeling. 
The  prefatory  note  tells  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
admiration  for  Lamennais's  "  Paroles  d'un 
Croyant,"  from  which  most  of  these  dis- 
cotu-ses  are  taken. 

Shorter  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor 
(The).  (Cazton  Thin  Paper  Series.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    4x6%  in.    8J9  pages. 

Son  of  Light  Horse  Harry  (The).  By  James 
Barnes.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
5x7'^  in.    243  pages.    SUC 

James  Barnes  has  won  for  himself  popularity 
as  a  writer  for  boys.  He  understands  the 
tastes  and  capacity  of  bis  readers,  and  gives 
them  wholesome  food.  If  the  pages  of  this 
story  look  too  solid — not  enough  talking— do 
not  be  discouraged,  but  try  it  Adventures 
in  the  career  ot  (ieneral  Robert  E.  Lee. 
the  hero,  were  not  few.    His  personal  and 


public  history  is  narrated  in  detail,  and  if 
somewhat  idealized  through  the  haze  of  his- 
toric distance  from  our  Civil  War,  it  is  an 
amiable  fault  and  easily  forgiven. 

Stonr  of  a  Short  Life  (The).  By  Juliana 
Horatia  Ewing.  Edited  by  Sarah  C.  Brooks. 
lUustrated.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4Hx7in.    164  pages. 

A  pretty,  pathetic  little  story  that  well  car- 
ries out  tne  purpose  of  this  series  to  stimu- 
late the  imagination  of  children,  to  broaden 
their  sympathies,  and  to  awaken  in  them  a 
love  for  sane,  clean,  and  wholesome  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  the  tale  is  almost  too  sad  for 
the  youthful  mind,  but  read  by  a  sympathetic 
teacher  the  pathos  may  easily  be  subordi- 
nated to  a  supreme  impression  of  the  perfect 
mirroring  .of  child  natdre  reflected  in  every 
phase  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  work.  The  teacher, 
for  her  part,  will  find  many  valuable  hints 
in  the  biographical  sketch,  m  the  notes,  and 
in  the  "suggestions"  with  which  the  tiny 
volume  closes. 

Success  Among  Nations.  By  Emil  Reich, 
LD.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5^x8^  in. 
»3pages.^net  'ti      7, 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  in  a  fair  way  to  earn  the 
appellation  of  "  the  G.  K,.;Chesterton  of  his. 
tory."  In  his  present  work  he  indulges  his 
fancy  for  giving  expression  to  the  unusual 
and  the  paradoxical  to  a  degree  even  more 
noticeable  than  was  the  case  with  "  The 
Foundations  of  Modern  Europe."  Explor- 
ing the  questions.  Which  were  the  success- 
ful nations  of  the  past?  Which  are  the 
successful  nations  01  the  present?  Which 
will  be  the  successful  nations  of  the  future  7 
he  gives  free  rein  to  his  hobby  of  the  psy- 
chology of  history— altogether  distinct,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive  for  himself,  from 
the  profound  philosophy  of  history — and,  by 
a  singular  process  of  laying  emphasis  upon 
this  and  underrating  or  ignoring  that  tact 
of  history,  strenuously  endeavors  to  make 
all  facts  sauare  with  his  pet  theory  that  no 
nation  can  nope  to  be  at  once  economically 
and  intellectually  successful.  From  the  out- 
set he  combats  the  idea  that  race  or  philol- 
ogy can  form  the  basis  of  history,  preferring 
to  rest  upon  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  nations  have  their  being.  Unfortu- 
nately for  his  main  contention,  n is  observa- 
tions upon  modem  nations  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  upon  ancient  peoples,  while 
in  the  latter  ^ain  he  appears  unhappy  in 
his  choice  of  examples.  His  dogmatic 
assertion  that  the  opulent  civilizations  of 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  China,  Mexico,  and  Peru 
were  intellectually  barren  will  not  meet  with 
the  unanimous  assent  of  students.  An  en- 
thusiastic believer  in  generalization,  he  here, 
as  elsewhere,  carries  generalization  to  a 
point  whither  few  will  be  prepared  to  follow 
nim.  An  apparent  outcome  of  his  "  physical 
conditions"  basis  is  a  radical  division  of 
nations  into  "  volitional "  and  "  intellectual," 
with  an  unpsycholo^cally  distinct  line  of 
demarcation.  Herein,  however,  lies  the 
keynote  of  the  work.  His  pre-eminent  ex- 
ample of  '*  volitional  "  nations  of  to^lay  is 
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the  English,  while  to  the  "intellectual" 
belong  "most  of  the  countries  of  contem- 
porary Europe."  To  which  class  he  would 
relegate  the  United  States  is  really  difficult 
to  perceive,  despite  his  profuse  remarks 
concerning  our  N  ational  characteristics.  An 
instructive  instance  of  the  general  value  of 
his  observations  may  be  cited  in  this  con- 
nection. After  a  minute  examination  of  the 
club-woman  phase  of  American  womanhood, 
satirized  so  skillfully  in  Mrs.  Van  Vorst's 
"  The  Issues  of  Life,"  and  strangely  reg^ded 
by  him  as  typical  of  our  women,  he  remarks: 
"  We  cannot  fail  to  note  the  vast  dispropor- 
tion between  the  all  but  frantic  passion  with 
which  the  humanities  and  arts  are  cultivated 
in  America,  and  the  number  of  successes 
produced.  Even  among  the  Am'ericans 
themselves  the  number  of  their  really  great 
women  is  confessed  to  be  exceedingly  re- 
stricted. They  have  not  yet  had  their  Sophie 
Germain,  their  Geor{^  Eliot,  their  Georges 
Sand,  their  Madame  de  Sta6l."  How  that 
little  word  "yet"  vitiates  his  argument! 
And  how  often  elsewhere  he  mistakes  the 
part  for  the  whole  1 

TattUnga  of  a  Retired  Politician.  By  Forrest 
Ciisaey,  lUustrated.  Thompson  &  Thomas, 
Chicago.    4Kx8Hin.    ^  pagea. 

Teaching  of  Jesus  (The).  By  Rev.  D.  M. 
Ross,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner's  sons,  New  York. 
SxT^in.    212 pages.   60c., net. 

The  author's  plan  is  excellent,  and  well  car- 
ried through.  The  theological  standpoint 
is  that  of  orthodoxy,  but  the  sharp  outlines 
drawn  in  former  days  are  not  salient,  and 
even  tend  toward  indistinctness — a  natural 
effect  when  confessionalism  is  infiltrated  with 
liberal  learning.  For  practical  purposes  this 
manual  will  serve  well. 

Tenitorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  Sutes, 
iTSr-tgu  (The).  By  Edward  Bicknell.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.   4x6Vi  in.    iS  pages. 

Texas  Matchmaker  (A).  By  Andy  Adams. 
Illustrated.  Houehton,  Mifflm  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$x7V4in.    355  pages.    »1.S0. 

"The  Log  of  a  Cowboy,'"  by  the  same 
author,  told  in  2  genuine,  first-hand  way 
how  a  herd  of  three  thousand  cattle  was 
driven  from  Texas  to  Montana.  This  book 
describes  ranch  life.  It  is  obviously  "  the 
real  thing"  and  abounds  in  bits  of  plain, 
clear  description  of  an  invigorating  sort.  In 
introducing  various  love  affairs  and  compli- 
cations in  the  match-making  of  a  genial  old 
ranch -owner,  Mr.  Adams  has  not  been  alto- 
gether successful. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Tesument  (The).    Bv 
the  late  A.  B.   Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
(International  TheoloKical  Libtarv.)    Edited  by 
5.  D.  F.  Salmond.  D.D.,  F.E.l.S.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  Vork.    SHxItV*  in.    553  pages. 
>2.50. 
Biblical  theology  is  a  term  that  is  somewhat 
misleading,  for  it  implies  that  the  writers  of 
the   Bible  were  theologians.    The  fact  is, 
the  Hebrew  mind,   as  represented  in  the 
Bible,  was  not  theologpcal.    Even  Paul,  the 
theologian  of  the  New  Testament,  was  a 
theologian  in  phrase  rather  than  in  thought. 
viiKii/-r>i  theology  is  really  a  form  of  system- 


atic theology  or  philosophy  of  reli^on,  built 
up  out  of  Biblical  material.  This  is  what 
the  late  Professor  Davidson's  work  is.  It 
is  not  a  history  of  Hebrew  religious  concep- 
tions, for  it  does  not  take  up  the  Biblical 
literature  in  chronological  order,  excej>t  as 
it  does  so  incidentally.  It  takes  a  senes  of 
topics,  the  doctrine  of  God,  of  Man,  of  Sin, 
of  Redemption,  of  Priesthood,  of  Last 
Things,  of  Immortality,  and  runs  throug;h 
the  Bible,  assorting  this  passage  to  this 
toi>ic,  and  that  passage  to  that.  It  is  not 
strictly  true,  therefore,  that,  as  Professor 
Davidson  claims,  the  Bible  "supplies  the 
form  in  which  the  knowledge  is  presented." 
Nevertheless,  the  method,  as  pursued  in  this 
volume,  results  in  a  suggestive  theological 
interpretation  of  the  religious  experiences 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
As  might  be  expected^  the  conception  of 
religion  which  Dr.  Davidson  brougnt  to  bis 
study  was  one,  not  of  a  dictated  system, 
uniform  throughout  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  of  a  revelation  gradualljr  given 
to  men  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it  In 
brief,  this  book  might  be  said  to  be  a  work 
on  exegesis  arrang^,  not  as  a  commentary, 
but  as  a  topical  study.  As  such  it  is  clear 
and  often  illuminating. 

Vefl  of  the  Temple  (The).  By  William 
Hurrell  Hallock.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  5x7%  in.  4«l  pages.  >1J0,  net 
A  crowd  of  characters,  some  disagreeable, 
the  rest  impersonal,  talk  somewhat  cleverly 
at  the  cost  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding; 
then  they  all  turn  to  and  discuss  theolo^  at 
the  cost  of  their  own  sense  and  the  reader's 
patience.  The  discussion  is  carried  to  a 
length  which  is  eternal,  in  the  sense  defined 
by  the  Bishop  in  the  book,  viz.,  "  for  a  time 
that  will  seem  considerable  to  the  sufferer." 
This  latest  product  of  Mr.  Mallock's  pen 
recalls  to  us  the  epigram  about  married  life ; 
it  is  not  longer  tlian  other  books,  it  only 
seems  longer. 

Violina;  or.  The  Passing  of  the  Old  Adam  and 
Eve.  By  Mary  Ives  Todd.  The  Broadway  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    268  pages. 

Why  We  Christians  Believe  in  Christ :  Biahop 
Oore's  Bampton  Lectures  Shortened  fur  Popu- 
Ur  Use.  By  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  D.D.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  '4V4X6^in.  62  pages.  Mcnet 
This  authorized  condensation  of  an  elabo- 
rate argument  that  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion is  both  well  done  and  convenient  for 
use  as  an  elaborate  syllabus.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  so  well  adapted  for  its  prob- 
ably intended  use  as  a  short  argument  with 
doubters  or  unbelievers.  With  these  the  em- 
phasis must  be  laid,  not  on  past  events  and 
testimonies,  but  on  present,  and  it  must  be 
laid  also  on  the  appeal  of  Cnrist  to  the  con- 
science, not  on  any  controvertible  appeals  to 
creeds  or  documents.  Not  that  Bishop  Gore 
neglects  these  two  points,  but  he  inverts  the 
proper  emphasis — a  defect  in  any  argument 

Words  of  Jesus  (The) :  As  Recorded  in  thie 
New  Testament.  Chronolosically  Arranged  with 
Dates  and  Places  Inserted.  (Vest-Pocket  EdiUon ) 
The  Hallett  Publishmg  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
3x510.    121  pages.    10c 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
personal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 

ination  will  show,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  these  measures  are  merely  the 
products  of  municipal  politicians  from  the 
large  cities,  who  make  the  Legislature  their 
battle-ground  for  the  support  of  the  propo- 
sitions in  which  they  take  a  personal  interest. 
Charles  Neal  Barney. 
Lynn,  Massachusetts. 


Home  Rule  in  Cities 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  an  editorial  in  The  Outlook  for  April 
16  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Lynn  were  recently  compelled  to  go  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  secure  permis- 
sion to  change  their  inauguration  exercises 
from  the  evening  to  the  morning.  You  give 
this  as  an  illustration  of  the  "dependence 
and  subservience  of  American  cities  to  State 
Legislatures." 

The  instance  jrou  cite  might  well  be  taken 
by  one  unacquamted  with  the  fact<i  to  indi- 
cate what  your  editorial  writer  has  supposed 
it  does.  But  the  facts  are  these :  In  the  year 
1900  a  draft  was  drawn  of  a  new  city  charier 
for  Lynn.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  City  Council,  accepted  as  satis- 
factory by  that  body,  and  sent  with  a  peti- 
tion for  its  passage  to  the  State  Legislature. 
In  this  body  the  charter  was  passed  with 
practically^  no  change  in  its  form.  The  in- 
strument itself  provided  that  it  should  not 
become  operative  until  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  affirmative  votes  of  the  majori^  of 
the  voters  of  the  city  at  a  regular  election. 
This  charter  is,  therefore,  about  as  truly  a 
home-made  one  as  any  could  be.  If  it  went 
into  such  detail  as  at  times  (o  cause  inconven- 
ience, the  fault  can  certainly  not  be  charged 
to  any  legislative  desire  to  make  the  city 
more  dependent  on  the  commonwealth. 

Admitting^  with  your  editorial  writer,  that 
good  municipal  government  cannot  be  im- 
posed from  without,  but  must  be  expressed 
m  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  city,  must 
we  not  also  be  satisfied  that  in  the  present 
state  of  municipal  achievement  "  the  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  city,"  so  imperfectly 
expressed  at  the  average  municipal  election 
and  by  the  average  municipal  government, 
should  be  held  in  check  by  some  fixed  limita- 
tions expressed  in  the  charter ;  and  that  the 
charter  should  be  not  only  explicit  in  its 
terms,  but  also  subject  to  revision  as  to  its 
provisions  by  a  legislative  body  that  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  take  a  less  preju- 
diced view  of  locEil  conditions  than  the  City 
Fathers  themselves  could  possibly  have 
taken.  The  fact  is,  in  Massachusetts  at 
least,  that  most  city  charters  are  practically 
home-made,  as  the  Lynn  one  wag.  But  be- 
cause the  Legislature  is  the  body  that  enacts 
them,  it  gets  the  blame,  when,  in  many  cases, 
the  whole  trouble  is  because  the  city  has  too 
much  restricted  itself. 

Of  course  Legislatures  do  pass  special 
laws  and  sometimes  general  laws  limiting 
the  powers  of  some  or  all  cities  to  deal  with 
certain  internal  aSairs ;  but  a  careful  exam- 


Conference    of  Eastern   Public    Education 

Associations 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 
_  The  Conference  of  Eastern  Public  Educa- 
tion Associations  spreads  its  gospel  of  good 
works.  Last  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
New  Haven,  "  .School  Hygiene"  was  the 
subject  considered.  Dr.  Lederle  gave  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  results  of  medical 
inspection  in  the  New  York  schooLs,  and 
Miss  Rogers,  Supervising  School  Nurse, 
described  the  equally  important  and  neces- 
sary work  of  the  school  nurse. 

This  year  the  Conference  met  in  Phila- 
delphia under  the  auspices  of  the  Public 
Education  Association,  and  in  the  report  of 
that  society  we  learned  that  Dr.  Lederle's 
words  had  carried  immediate  conviction.  In 
the  autumn  he  had  spoken  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, public  opinion  had  been  aroused 
thereby,  and  medical  inspection  secured  to 
Philadelphia.  Forty-eight  inspectors  were 
appointed,  and  nurses  will  doubtless  soon 
follow. 

The  Arundell  Club  of  Baltimore,  profiting 
as  well  by  the  suggestions  received  at  New 
Haven,  has  entered  vigorously  on  a  cam- 
paign for  medical  inspection,  and  its  equally 
important  corollary,  school  nursing. 

President  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
gave  a  report  showing  the  widespread  inter- 
est of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
in  public  education.  Three  thousand  women 
form  the  membership  of  the  Association, 
which  is  representative  of  twenty-three  col- 
leges. In  Its  various  branches  throughout 
the  country  the  questions  of  school  adminis- 
tration, school  sanitation,  the  trained  super- 
vision of  rural  schools  and  better  salaries 
for  rural  teachers,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
compulsory  education  are  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  the  Collegiate  Alumnx  are  in  many 
places  working  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations  of  women.  A  strong  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  secure  the  services 
of  college  graduates  in  our  elementary 
schools,  and  thus  insure  for  them  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Parent  to  the 
School "  was  the  subject  of  discussion  this 
year,  and  an  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
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to  "  The  Physical  Care  of  Children."  "The 
Nose,  Throat,  and  Ears,"  "The  Eyes," 
"  Deformities,"  and  "  General  Hygiene " 
were  considered  in  turn  by  well-known  spe- 
cialists, who  indicated  the  physical  defects  so 
often  overlooked,  and  explained  the  impor- 
tance to  tfie  child  of  having  the  teacher  notice 
and  the  parent  give  attention  to  these  defects. 
In  the  discussions  that  followed  many  cases 
were  related  in  which  improved  health  and 
consequently  improved  scnool  work  resulted 
from  this  co-operation. 

A  bulletin  on  ''  School  Hygiene  "  embody- 
ing the  papers  presented  at  New  Haven,  and 
those  on  the  "Physical  Care  of  Children" 
given  at  Philadelphia,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
fished,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference,  Mrs.  William  E.  D,  Scott, 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Among  "  Aids  to  School  Work  "  the  value 
of  Parents'  Meetings,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  was  ably  shown  by  Miss  Julia 
Richman,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  New  York,  who,  as  an  East  Side  princi- 
pal, was  singularly  successful  in  bringing 
about  co-operation  between  the  home  and 
the  school. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Richmond  Educa- 
tion Association,  a  body  of  earnest  men  and 
women  who  are  joined  with  Governor  Mon- 
tague and  other  leaders  in  extending  the 
influence  and  efficiency  of  the  common 
schools  of  Virginia,  the  Conference  of  Pub- 
lic Education  Associations  will  meet  next 
April  in  Richmond.  Its  programme,  while 
broad  in  scope,  will  provide  discussion  bear- 
ing particularly  on  matters  of  import  to 
Richmond  and  Virginia.  S. 

A  Colorado  Camp 

The  phrase  "  He  wants  the  earth  "  contains 
more  of  truth  than  .slang,  when  applied  to 
one  suffering  from  disorders  which  life  in  a 
crowded  city  engenders.  Particularly  is  it 
the  prescription  for  the  "  white  plague  "  of 
tuberculosis,  and  fresh  air,  sunshine,  contact 
with  the  earth,  have  cured  more  than  one 
patient  whom  the  treatment  of  a  generation 
ago  would  have  turned  aside  to  die. 

A  most  interesting  adaptation  of  the  out- 
door cure  has  just  ended  its  first  year  with  a 
success  which  calls  for  extension  and  for 
duplication  elsewhere.  About  two  miles 
outside  the  city  of  Denver,  on  a  plateau  over- 
looked by  a  long  mountain  range,  stretch 
the  acres  of  pasture  land,  orchard,  and  gar- 
den, and  the  group  of  forty-two  tents,  of  the 
Association  Health  Farm. 

The  Farm  was  the  plan  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Denver, 
seeking  some  way  to  benefit  the  host  of 
invalids  pouring  into  the  State,  often  not  to 
recover.  In  Mr.  Sheldon's  edition  of  the 
Topeka  "Capital"  the  plan  first  saw  the 
light.  The  Outlook  commented  on  its  hope- 
fulness, and  a  reader  in  Germany  saw  the 
paragraph,  realized  the  need,  and  sent  a 
gift— the  first  financial  aid  received — with 
which  sixty  acres  of  land  were  purchased. 


Two  residents  of  Denver  supplemented  this 
by  the  bestowal  of  additional  acres  and  two 
thousand  fruit  trees,  and  the  "  White  City" 
became  a  reality.  Tents  have  been  erected 
by  local  associations  from  San  Francisco  to 
Springfield,  by  State  committees,  and  by 
individuals,  and  every  State  not  possessing 
Colorado's  climate  would  do  well  to  pitch 
its  tent  beside  the  others. 

An  early  plan  had  been  to  enable  the 
residents  to  cover  their  expenses  by  working 
on  the  farm,  but  this  has  proved  not  entirely 
expedient,  for  the  reason  that  many  who 
come  from  confined  office  employment  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  most  rudimentary  farm 
labor,  look  for  strawberries  on  the  currant- 
bushes,  and  feed  a  horse  without  removing 
its  bridle.  For  all  who  are  ready  and  able, 
however,  remunerative  employment  is  gladly 
supplied.  Experts  are  hired  to  take  cnarge 
of  the  farm  and  to  give  instruction,  and  a 
number  of  the  residents  have  learned  enough 
about  fanning  to  find  permanent  occupation 
in  other  sections  of  the  State.  For  the  use 
of  the  mechanically  gifted  a  machine-shop 
has  been  fitted  up,  and  certainly  the  peace 
of  mind  and  independence  of  spirit  fostered 
by  suitable  occupation  do  far  more  to  en- 
hance recovery  than  the  endurance  of  the 
feeling  of  uselessness  which  embitters  the 
convalescent's  dragging  days. 

Until  some  free  tents  are  endowed,  how- 
ever, twenty-five  dollars  a  month  are  needed 
to  cover  an  inmate's  expenses.  The  farm  is 
neither  a  club,  sanitarium,  nor  hotel,  but  is  a 
co-operative  colony  where  young  men  help 
one  another  to  get  well.  Regmatioas  are 
simple;  out  of  eighty-seven  residents  re- 
ceived during  the  year  only  three  had  to  be 
dismissed  for  refusal  to  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  establishment. 

The  tents  are  floored,  provided  with  iron 
beds,  tables,  chairs,  rugs,  and  plenty  of  bed- 
ding. Sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect, 
and  comfort  in  all  weathers  is  secured. 
From  camp  life,  to  which  the  vigor  of  youth 
turns  for  enjoyment  and  refreshment,  the 
ailing  system  imbibes  the  sustenance  and 
the  health  which  nature  alone  has  power  to 
restore.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  visited  the 
camp  last  month,  writes  to  The  Outlook, 
enthusiastically  commending  it,  as  follows: 

As  to  the  Health  Farm  in  Denver,  I  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  there,  and  thought  the  work  they  were  doing 
applied  Christianity  from  way  back.  The  place  seemed 
to  be  run  with  spirit  and  good  judgment.  I  found  lads 
there  from  all  over  the  land  three  from  New  Y'ork  and 
Biooklyn  if  I  remember  right ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  poor  fellow  who  bad  come  too  late,  they  were  all 
mending  and  on  the  way  to  health  and  strength  and  a 
new  grip  on  life.  I  fancy  they  will  take  with  them 
a  new  and  firmer  grip  on  its  real  meaning,  too,  alter 
their  experience  there  of  what  our  Christian  faith  means 
"  in  action."  I  saw  no  signs  of  any  moping  or  disposi- 
tion to  psalm-singing  when  the  boys  should  be  out  in 
the  sunshine  at  work— quite  the  reverse.  Altogether  I 
thought  it  from  my  brief  scrutiny  a  fine  thing  and  a 
good  thing  to  do,  and  I  was  glad  I  had  seen  it.  How 
any  one  can  fail  to  gain  in  physical  and  moral  health 
in  the  shadow  of  those  mountains  I  cannot  see  for  tlie 
hie  of  me. 
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To  learn  all  about  modem  bicycles,  get  cata- 
logue* free  from  our  10,000  dealers,  or  tend 
stamp  for  any  one  of  them. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Maurice  S.  -Kukns — Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountant,  Universities  New 
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Auditors — Safeguard  Account  Com- 
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We  act  as  agents  for  Individuals,  Estates, 
Banlcs,  and  Trust  Companies  in  purchasing 
approved  securities.  We  thoroughly  investi- 
gate each  security  before  listing,  and  all  securi- 
ties are  sold  on  the  basis  of  intnnsic  worth. 
We  can  give  you  a  complete  report  on  any 
contemplated  investment.  We  can  offer  you 
Bond*  ol  all  Approved CU*M«,  in  any  amount 
from  >500  to  «25,000,  netting  from  J%  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent.  Mortga(es  on  improved  Keal 
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cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Our  complete  list  sent  on 
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tallest  safety  for  your  investments,  the  greatest 
variety  for  selection,  and  an  opportunity  for 
disposing  of  your  holdings,  should  you  wish  to. 
Consult  us  in  person  or  by  correspondence  on 
all  financial  topics. 

Federal  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
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N.  B,  If  you  are  desinnu  ot  selling  aecuiities.  tee 
our  advertisement  nn  another  paxe  of  this  issue. 
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You  will  save  much  money  in  the  household  by 
baking  at  home  instead  of  buying  at  the  bake-shop 
or  grocery.  You  will  also  get  fresher,  better,  more 
tasty,  purer  and  cleaner  food. 

Besides  there  is  a  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
serving  beautiful,  novel  and  dainty  food  which  has 
been  made  by  the  hands  of  mother  or  daughters, 
and  which  is  certain  to  win  admiration  and  praise 
from  every  one  at  the  table. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  helps  the 
housewife  to  produce  at  home,  quickly  and 
economically,  fine  and  tasty  cake,  the  raised  hot- 
biscuit,  puddings,  the  frosted  layer  cake,  crisp 
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foods  with  which  the  ready-made  food  found  at 
the  bake-shop  or  grocery  does  not  compare.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  bake-day  helps. 
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THE  HEALTH  THAT  COMES  WITH 

ESKAYS  FOOD 

IS  LASTING  HEALTH 

BABES  FED  UPON  IT  GROW  INTO  STRONG  AND 
STURDY  CHILDREN 


This  is  Carl  Vogt,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  16  months,  and  again  as  he 
now  loolis  at  three  years.  He  was  fed  from  birth  on  ESKAY'S  F'OOl)  and  was 
the  third  of  his  family  to  be  raised  upon  it.  He  has  never  known  a  day's  illness 
and  is  an  exceptionally  strong  and  vigorous  child. 

ESKAY'S  FOOD  "modifies  cow's  milk  bv  making  the  curds  soft  and  digestible, 
just  as  they  are  in  mother's  milk.  When' it  is  added  to  milk  it  assures  perfect 
nourishment,  because  it  supplies  the  tissue-building  element  and  the  heat  and 
energy-producing  element.  No  other  Food  is  like  it,  or  compares  with  it.  No 
stomach  is  too  weak  to  retain  it— no  baby  so  poorly  nourished,  so  ill  or  sickly  as  not 
to  be  helped  by  it.   Babies  fed  upon  it  are  unusually  free  from  hot  weather  troubles. 

.\  prominent  physician  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  about  ESKAY"S  FOOD 
as  follows : 

"  Since  the  introduction  of  your  ESKAY'S  ALBl'MENIZF.D  FOOD  I  have  used  it  almost  to  *e  exclusion 
o(  ail  other  infant  Foods.  I  have  never  deserted  it  that  I  have  not  immediately  returned  to  E^KAY  S,  which  1 
regard  tar  superior  for  mfants  to  all  other  Foods.  In  an  experience  of  twenty  years  I  have  yet  to  find  an  infant 
with  which  It  has  disagreed.     I  am  now  using  it  with  my  owti  cfiiltl  with  excellent  results." 

If  your  baby  is  ill  or  poorly  nourished,  and  if  you  would  like  to  try  ESKAY'S 
FOOD,  we  will  .send  you  a  generous  trial  sample.' together  with  our  book,  "How 
to  Care  for  the  Babv."  free  on  request. 

The  only  Food  .served  to  the  babies  visiting  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis. 
Call  at  our  Booth,  Aisle  .-X.  N'o.  71.  .Agricultural  Building. 

SMITH.  KLINE  &  FRENCH   CO. 

426  ARCH   STREET  PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
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The  Republican  Conven- 
"2o?»"SlSor'  tion  at  Chicago  did  little 

more  than  raster  the 
will  of  the  Republican  constituency 
throughout  the  country,  previously  de- 
clared by  signs  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  There  has 
been  at  no  time  any  opposition  to  that 
nomination  which  could  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Those  who  attempted  to  create 
such  an  opposition  could  find  no  one 
willing  to  act  as  their  leader.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou's  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  we  have  already 
interpreted.  It  gives  an  assurance  of  a 
clean,  intelligent,  courageous,  and  edu- 
cational campaign.  The  platform  may 
be  dismissed  with  few  words.  It  is  an 
indorsement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  public 
acts  and  a  reaffirmation  of  his  official 
utterances  except  on  the  tariff  question. 
On  that  subject  it  is  more  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  a  permanent  protective  system 
than  he  is,  and  less  explicitly  in  favor  of 
reciprocity ;  but  it  leaves  the  door  open 
to  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  can  be 
made  by  friends  of  the  protective  system 
and  will  leave  the  protective  system  intact. 
Among  other  more  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future  policy  of  the  party 
and  {or  legislation  were  these : 

Protection  :— Protection,  which  guards 
and  develops  our  industries,  is  a  cardinal 
policy  of  the  Republican  par^.  The  meas- 
ure of  protection  should  always  at  least  equal 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  insist  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  principles  of  protection,  and 
therefore  rates  of  duty  shoula  be  readjusted 
only  when  conditions  have  so  changed  that 
the  public  interest  demands  their  alteration; 
but  this  work  cannot  safely  be  committed  to 
any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

Trusts  and  Labor  :— Combinations  of 
capital  and  of  labor  are  the  results  of  the 
economic  movement  of  the  age,  but  neither 
must  be  permitted  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people.  Such  combi- 
nations, when  lawfully  formed  for  lawful  pur 


poses,  are  alike  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  but  both  are  subject  to  the  laws, 
and  neither  can  be  permitted  to  break  them. 
The  Race  Question:— We  favor  such 
Congressional  action  as  shall  determine 
whetner  by  special  discriminations  the  elect- 
ive franchise  in  any  State  has  been  uncon- 
stitutionally limited,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
we  demand  that  representation  in  Congress 
and  in  the  electoral  college  shall  be  propor- 
tionally reduced,  as  directed  l^  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

An  interpretation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
nomination  will  be  found  on  our  editorial 
pages,  and  an  interpretative  account  of 
the  Convention  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Leupp  on  page  489. 


cbiDct  Ch«.,«  The  choice  of  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  the 
selection  of  Secretary  Knox  to  be  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  have  led  to  three 
new  Cabinet  appointments,  announced 
by  President  Roosevelt  two  or  three 
days  after  the  Republican  Convention 
adjourned.  Mr.  Knox's  portfolio  as 
Attorney-General  is  taken  by  William 
H.  Moody,  of  Massachusetts,  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  falls  to  Mr.  Paul 
Morton,  of-  Illinois,  the  Second  Vice-" 
President  of  the  Santa  F^  Railroad  sys- 
tem, and  a  man  of  acknowledged  execu- 
tive ability  and  organizing  power ;  while 
Mr.  Cortelyou's  place  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  is  to  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Victor  Howard  Metcalf,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  California,  one  of 
the  best-known  lawyers  and  politicians 
of  that  State,  whose  independence  in 
political  matters  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  refused  to  oppose  the  Cuban 
Reciprocity  Bill  although  strongly  urged 
by  many  of  his  constituents  to  do  so. 
The  appointments,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  have  met  with  general  ap- 
proval by  press  and  people,  with  rare 
exceptions. 
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On  Monday  of  last  week 
««u»'d^^'  a  coroner's  jury  .began 

an  inquest  into  the  de- 
struction of  the  steamboat  General 
Slocum.  For  four  days  testimony  was 
taken,  and  then  the  sessions  were  sus- 
pended, to  be  resumed  this  week,  when 
the  case  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
jury.  The  witnesses  called  have  told  a 
story  of  negligence  and  hardened  indif- 
ference to  responsibility  for  human  life 
that  is  almost  incredible.  The  testi- 
mony went  to  show  that  out  of  a  crew 
of  thirty-four  only  ten  had  had  experience 
on  board  ship;  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  discipline  maintained  among 
them  ;  that  there  had  been  no  fire  drill, 
no  instruction  of  the  deck-hands  either 
in  the  lowering  of  boats,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fire  hose  and  buckets,  in  the 
distribution  of  life-preservers,  or  in  the 
control  of  passengers.  This  is  the  cold- 
blooded story  which  the  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  elicited  from  a  deck-hand: 

Question.  What  did  you  do  when  you 
saw  the  fire  ?  Answer.  I  pulled  down  some 
life-preservers  and  jumped  overboard. 

Q.  Did  you  put  any  life-preservers  on 
anybody  ?    A.  One  on  me,  then  I  jumped. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  lower  a  lifeboat?  A. 
No.    One  man  couldn't  lower  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  fire  alarm  rung? 
A.  No.  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  know 
one  if  I  beard  it 

One  hose  when  used  burst.  Another 
hose  proved  to  be  useless  because  inside 
there  was  a  false  washer  which  could 
not  be  extracted  in  time.  It  was  admitted 
by  representatives  of  the  steamboat  com- 
pany that  there  were  no  life-preservers 
on  board  less  than  nine  years  old.  The 
testimony  was  overwhelming  that  these 
life-preserveis  were  rotten.  One  cool 
mother  at  the  time  of  the  accident  selected 
from  her  children  one  who  could  not 
swim,  and,  attaching  to  her  a  life  pre- 
server, dropped  her  overboard.  The 
child  sank  like  lead.  The  rest  of  the 
family,  unencumbered  with  life-preserv- 
ers, escaped.  Ground  cork  from  torn  life- 
preservers,  several  witnesses  declared, 
floated  about  in  quantities.  And  yet 
the  General  Slocum  had  been  approved 
by  the  steamboat  inspectors.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou,  within  whose  department  the 
bureau  of  steamboat  inspection  is  in- 
cluded, has  announced  that  he  has  not 


only  named  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  disaster,  but  that  he  had  already 
anticipated  Mayor  McClellan's  request 
for  a  reinspection  to  make  sure  that 
other  vessels  are  properly  equipped. 
The  list  of  dead  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing. The  bodies  actually  recovered  now 
number  over  nine  hundred.  The  total 
of  dead  and  missing  is '  estimated  to 
exceed  a  thousand.  The  enormity  of 
the  disaster  will  have  one  good  effect  if 
it  impresses  the  public  with  the  enormity 
of  the  criminal  neglect  that  caused  it. 
An  order  for  the  assembling  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  this  week  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney. It  will  have  before  it  the  evidence 
brought  out  at  the  inquest,  and  will  be 
asked  to  bring  indictments  as  the  evi- 
dence may  warrant  Whatever  the  ulti- 
mate duty  of  society  may  be  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  immediate  duty  is  to  see  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  this  diisas- 
ter  shall  be  visited  with  such  punishment 
that  hereafter  heedless,  heartless  cupidity 
may  be  regarded  as  it  is — a  hideous 
form  of  treachery,  a  crime  against  the 
defenseless. 


The  hardness  of  some  human 
^•w^^^    hearts  was  illustrated  on  the 

day  following  the  General 
Slocum  disaster  by  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  another  excursion  steamer 
crowded  with  people  eager  to  view  the 
wreck.  Happily,  this  was  an  exceptional 
instance.  Many  excursions  have  been 
abandoned,  and  others  have  been  but 
lightly  attended.  One  church  in  Brook- 
lyn has  not  only  declared  that  so  long 
as  excursion  steamers  are  built  of  in- 
flammable material  it  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  but  it  has  also  urged 
other  churches  to  follow  this  course, 
that  the  managers  of  such  steamboats 
sensitive  to  financial  pressure,  if  insensi- 
tive to  impulses  of  humanity,  may  find 
it  profitless  to  navigate  floating  fire- 
traps.  The  "  Engineering  News  "  de- 
clares that  the  General  Slocum  was  a 
"fair  representative  of  the  prevailing 
type  "  of  river  or  sound  or  harbor  pas- 
senger steamer,  and  that  a  similar  disas- 
ter "  may  befall  to  morrow  any  one  of  the 
thousands  of  such  craft  plying  on  Ameri- 
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can  inland  waters."  If  this  is  so,  the 
contention  o£  the  "  Engineering  News  " 
that  radical  reforms  in  the  construction 
of  such  vessels  are  necessary  should  be 
reiterated  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
public  opinion.  Especially  horrible  to 
contemplate  is  the  suggestion  of  fire  on 
a  night  steamer  in  which  the  passengers 
lie  sleeping,  surrounded  with  combusti- 
ble wood  and  highly  inflammable  deco- 
rations. In  urging  that  steamers  be 
built  of  wood  treated  with  Rre-retardant 
chemicals,  and  constructed  with  a  view 
to  fire  prevention,  the  "  Engineering 
News "  declares  it  is  urging  what  has 
been  proved  practical.  It  leaves  the 
reform  to  "  a  few  progressive  owners  of 
vessels,  a  few  marine  architects,  and 
one  or  two  builders  of  steamboats." 
We  should  prefer  to  see  this  saving 
remnant  encouraged  by  vigorous  Federal 
l^;islation. 

The  Legislative  As- 
pocto  riSUi'l^  Bfli   sembly  of  Porto  Rico 

has  adjourned  with- 
*out  reaching  any  agreement  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  $3,000,000  or 
15,000,000  loan,  which  will  therefore 
not  be  negotiated,  unless  one  house  or 
the  other  should  recede  from  its  position 
at  the  regular  session  next  winter ;  and 
of  that  there  is  at  present  little  hope. 
The  question  at  issue  between  the  two 
houses  referred  to  the  use  to  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  should  be 
applied.  The  act  passed  at  the  last 
regular  session,  appointing  the  Loan 
Commission  with  Treasurer  Willoughby 
at  its  head,  contemplated  a  loan  for  per- 
manent public  improvements,  such  as 
school  buildings  and  roads;  and  both 
the  Loan  Commission  and  the  majority 
of  the  Executive  Council  favored  a  loan 
for  that  purpose.  The  House  of  Dele- 
gates, however,  seemed  unable  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  an  agricultural  loan,  which 
has  been  proposed  in  various  forms  at 
recent  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  with 
the  special  purpose  of  enabling  the 
coffee-planters  to  overcome  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  hurricane  of  August  8, 
1899.  A  compromise  bill  provided  for 
the  use  of  a  small  part  of  the'lban  for 
public  improvements  each  year,  and  for 
loaning  the  balance  on  good  real  estate 


security  in  the  meantime;  this  would 
have  provided  a  gradually  diminishing 
fund  for  agricultural  loans  during  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  American 
members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
notably  Auditor  Post  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sweet,  showed  a  fine  spirit  of  com- 
promise, and  a  willingness  to  subordinate 
their  personal  views  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
get  the  bill  through  in  some  form  ;  and 
Governor  Hunt  himself  tried  his  hand 
at  drafting  a  measure  which  should 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates as  far  as  possible  without  altogether 
abandoning  the  original  purpose  of  the 
loan;  but  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
House  of  Delegates  but  an  agricultural 
loan  pure  and  simple. 


It  was  a  source 

Where  Borrowing  Would    _x _^j« 

be  Good  Economy  0»      SOme      pnde 

to  Dr.  Hollander, 
Mr.  Willoughby's  predecessor  as  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico,  that  the  insular  gov- 
ernment was  wholly  free  from  either 
funded  or  floating  indebtedness ;  but 
the  need  of  funds  for  both  public  and 
private  improvements  i^  so  great,  and 
the  rates  of  interest  charged  to  individ- 
ual borrowers  are  so  excessive,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  good  business  for 
Porto  Rico  to  borrow  money  in  New 
York  at  three  per  cent,  whether  for 
loaning  to  agriculturists  at  seven  or 
eight  per  bent,  or  for  the  building  of 
roads  and  school-houses.  The  Span- 
iards built  few  roads  and  no  schools; 
and  while  the  progress  in  both  lines  of 
development  since  the  American  occu- 
pation has  been  as  rapid  as  could  be 
expected,  the  good  roads  reach  compara- 
tively few  of  the  coffee  plantations,  and 
the  insular  government  is  at  a  consider- 
able annual  expense  for  the  rent  of 
indifferent  quarters  for  school  purposes, 
although .  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
papulation  of  school  age  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  all  the  schools  owned  and 
rented.  The  existing  property  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  on  a  full  valuation,  in 
addition  to  the  excise,  license,  and  in- 
heritance taxes,  is  about  as  much 
as  the  people  can  be  reasonably 
asked  to  pay  under  present  conditions ; 
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and  hence  if  schools  and  roads  are 
to  be  built  as  rapidly  as  they  ought 
to  be,  Porto  Rico  must  either  borrow 
money  or  appeal  to  Congress  for  aid. 
There  may  be  very  good  reason  why 
ordinary  internal  improvements  should 
be  made  no  faster  than  the  community 
can  make  them,  either  out  of  its  current 
receipts  or  out  of  money  borrowed  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  under 
such  conditions  that  both  principal  and 
interest  can  be  repaid  out  of  current 
receipts  within  a  reasonable  time.  But' 
lack  of  popular  education  inflicts  upon 
the  community  injuries  at  once  funda< 
mental  and  irreparable.  The  evils  in- 
flicted upon  any  community  by  a  great 
proletariat  growing  up  in  ignorance  are 
vfery  great,  and  they  are  destructive  of  a 
free  State,  since  popular  government 
rests  upon  popular  intelligence.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  own  a  Depend- 
ency— and  Porto  Rico,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  is  a  Dependency  which 
they  do  own  and  for  the  condition  of 
which  they  ar&  responsible^in  which 
the  people  are  left,  out  of  their  poverty, 
to  provide  all  the  means  to  undo  in  a 
generation  the  evils  which  the  igno- 
rance-breeding policy  of  Spain  has  in- 
flicted by  three  centuries  of  misrule. 
The  progress  made  in  the  literary, 
industrial,  and  patriotic  education  of 
the  children  reached  by  the  schools  is 
encouraging  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  should  be  con- 
sidered essential  under  the  American 
flag. 

Geographically 

The  National  Conference        ,.  _  „.-.„•.   r>„- 

of  charitiea  and  Correction  '"e  great  Con- 
ference which 
was  held  in  Portland,  Maine,  June  15-22, 
could  not  be  called  National,  as  but 
thirty-two  States  were  represented  by 
the  more^  than  eight  hundred  men  and 
women  in  attendance.  But  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  it  was  that  which  may 
be  truly  considered  a  breath  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  is  slowly  per\'ading  the 
best  of  our  National  life.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open  for  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  thought,  opinion,  and  exposition 
of  the  latest  modern  methods.  Yet  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting 


that  marked  high  water  in  the  week's 
session — a  meeting  on  neighborhood 
improvement,  with  Miss  Jane  Addams 
as  chairman — harked  back  with  longing 
for  the  good  old  time  when  the  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  was  but  the  servant  of 
the  State  Boards  of  Charities.  Mrs. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  wider " 
outlook  of  the  Conference  and  the  broader 
scope  of  the  subjects  considered.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  this  Conference  first 
stood  forth  as  an  independent  body,  the 
lusty  offspring  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, it  contented  itself  largely  with 
considering  things  as  they  were.  There 
was  comparatively  little  demand  for 
things  as  they  ought  to  be.  Prevention 
had  small  space  in  the  scheme  of  things 
which  correction  and  philanthropy  had 
pre-empted.  Child  life,  with  its  funda- 
mental relations  to  the  vast  problems  of 
relief,  was  barely  touched.  Kindergar- 
tens  were  few  and  far  between  ;  even 
the  larger  cities  had  open  spaces  where 
children  could  play  and  romp ;  a  hun- 
dred  occupations  into  which  children 
have  found  their  way  never  dreamed  of 
the  dangers  lurking  for  those  who  were 
by  and  by  to  fight  child  labor.  The 
old  and  decrepit,  the  insane  and  the 
pauper,  the  prisoner  and  the  jail,  were 
the  chief  consideration  of  the  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  who  stood  for 
the  best  methods  of  charity  and  correc- 
tion a  generation  ago.  That  such  a 
generous  spiiit  of  acceptance  of  the  wis- 
dom that  years  and  experience  have 
brought  prevailed  throughout  the  main 
meeting  shows  that  the  Conference  of 
Charities  has  strong  roots  that  may  well 
carry  the  broad  branches  that  now 
spread  in  every  direction,  seeking  light 
and  air. 

The  New  Charity     Th^  pOUnd  of  CUre  of 

the  early  days  has  been 
gladly  exchanged  for  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention, and — if  the  latest  schemes  are 
adopted  for  improving  the  neighborhood 
where  people  live,  for  extending  the 
school  and  its  work  so  that  it  shall  care 
for  the  whole  boy,  from  washing  his 
outer  skin  to  training  his  muscles  and 
educating  his  heart,  hand,  and  mind ; 
if  the  laws  will  establish  good  juvenile 
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courts — which  shall   be  so  allied  with 
existing  courts  that  delinquent  parents 
as  well  as  naughty  children   shall  be 
made  to  feel  their  influence — then  so 
much  of  the  burden  that  now  oppresses 
society  will  be  lifted  that  the  emphasis 
of  this  admirable  Conference  will  be  laid 
on  a  still  broader  interpretation  of  its 
name.     It  will  be  more  nearly  ready  to 
heed  the  suggestions  6f  the  author  of 
"  The  Gentle  Reader,"  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crothers,  in  his  inspiring  sermon,  that 
all  charity  workers  should  imitate  Jesus, 
who,  looking  on  the  young  man  who 
came  to  him  for  aid,  first  loved  him  and 
only  then  trusted  himself  to  say,  "  One 
thing  thou  lackest"     It  is  much  easier 
to  love  bad  boys  and  girls  than  depraved 
men  and  women,  therefore  it  is  much 
easier  to  secure  society  from  their  de- 
velopment into  such  men  aud  women  by 
adopting  the  measures  upheld  by  these, 
our  foremost  practical   philanthropists. 
Indeed,  so  well  recognized  is  the  fact 
that  consideration  of  childhood  must  be 
the  first  step  that,  even  for  doing  work 
for  adults,  one  seeks  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  juve- 
niles.   "  Why  was  /  put  on  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  tramps,  when  I  would 
so  much  rather  work  for  the  'kids'?" 
groaued  an  eminent  man  when  the  new 
committees  were  read  at  Portland.  Why? 
Because  the  man  who  can  successfully 
devise  means — with  his  school  gardens, 
play  yards,  athletics,  manual  training, 
and   clubs — to   interest   and   rationally 
develop  the  "kid"  has  forever  forbid- 
den that "  kid  "  from  becoming  a  tramp. 
The  modem  spirit  demands  that  in  treat- 
ing tramps  we  shall  not  only  consider 
work  tests  and   municipal  lodges,  not 
their  obliteration   by  reformation,   but 
their  prevention  by  grasping  time's  tra- 
ditional forelock.     So  in  every  depart- 
ment of  study  undertaken  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
the  prevailing  spirit  is  that  which  fore- 
sees the  evil  and  averts  it     The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, with  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Smith,  D.D.,  of 
St.  Paul,  President     It  may  be  well  to 
jump  the  continent  to  avoid  compari- 
sons, for  it  will  be  hard  to  duplicate  the 
brilliant  meeting  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
Never  before  was  there  a  broader  field 


for  men  and  women  with  high  intelli- 
gence,  warm  hearts,  and  thorough  train- 
ing than 'that  aftorded  in  the  domain  of 
charitable  and  preventive  work. 


CoU«c*  NotM 


Commencement  at  Williams 
College  was  made  memora- 
ble this  year  by  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Memorial  Chapel,  a 
building  of  monumental  character  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  impress- 
ive academic  chapels  in  the  country; 
and  by  the  removal  and  renovation  of 
Griffin  Hall,  one  of  the  older  college 
buildings,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
types  of  the  earlier  New  England  aca- 
demic architecture.  The  large  expense 
incurred  in  removing  and  renovating 
this  structure  was  provided  for  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson. 

A  class  of  about  two  hundred  and 

forty  was  graduated 'from  Smith  College 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  Dr.  van  Dyke 
delivering  a  very  effective  address  on 

"The    School    of  Life." President 

Raymond,  of  Union  University,  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Wellesley 
College,  and  Professor  Palmer,  of  Har- 
vard, delivered  the  address  on  Com- 
mencement Day. At  Mount  Holyoke 

a  class  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  was 
graduated,  the  address  being  given  by 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  Philadelphia, 
The  friends  of  the  College  were  cheered 
by  the  announcement  that  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $50,000  has  secured  an  equal 
amount  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  thus  provid- 
ing an  adequate  library  for  the  institu- 
tion.  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell, in  his  annual  report,  announces 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  depart- 
ments of  art  and  medicine,  all  the  col- 
leges of  Cornell  University  have  shown 
increased  attendance. AtTrinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred   on   Bishop   Scarborough,   of 

New  Jersey,  among  others. No  event 

of  the  academic  season  will  give  greater, 
satisfaction  to  Americans  than  the  con- 
ferring by  Oxford  University  of  the  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  on  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr. 
Howells.  This  recognition  of  two  Amer- 
icans eminent  in  the  arts  is  another 
expression  of  the  larger  intelligence  and 
the  deeper  sympathy  with  which  the  old 
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countiy  is  studying  and  understanding 
the  new.  Mr.  Howells's  theory  of  fic- 
tion has  found  very  little  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow-craftsmen  in  this 
country,  but  no  man  has  influenced  them 
more  deeply,  nor  has  any  other  Ameri- 
can writer  of  the  day  shown  a  finer 
conscience  or  more  consistent  devotion 
to  the  higher  ideals  of  art,  nor  has  any 
other  more  generally  endeared  himself 
to  his  friends,  than  the  author  of  "  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham." 


The  International  Mission- 
i^ra  wwk  ary  Union,  which  is  practi- 
cally anannual  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference,  has  just  come 
of  age,  celebrating  its  twenty-first  year 
at  Clifton  Springs.  The  special  feature 
of  this  session  was  suggested  by  the 
centenary  of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign 
Kble  Society,  and  emphasized  the  con- 
quests of  the  Bible  in  mission  lands. 
There  were  representatives  from  all  the 
great  fields  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Pacific,  and  as  they  told  the  story  of 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  Confucian- 
ism, and  Paganism,  many  of  the  features 
of  the  great  Conference  of  1900  were 
repeated.  Of  peculiar  interest  were  the 
side-lights  thrown  in  the  somewhat 
familiar  and  informal  talks  as  one  and 
another  set  forth  the  experiences  of  the 
past  years.  It  was  not,  however,  merely 
a  record  of  achievement  Toere  is  prob- 
ably no  convention  where  one  can  gain 
so  clear  a  conception  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  many  of  the  problems 
that  face  missions.  A  memorandum 
prepared  by  Dr.  Nassau,  the  Patriarch 
<rf  West  Africa,  on  the  Liquor  Traffic, 
was  a  model  of  clear,  terse  statement, 
while  the  absence  of  a  positive  resolu- 
tion dictating  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
in  restraining  it  was  an  effective  witness 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  body  of 
men  and  women.  The  fact  that  not 
merely  missionaries  and  native  Chris- 
tians but  heathen  and  Moslem  chiefs 
unite  in  protest  against  its  enormities, 
and  that  even  the  traders  who  have 
been  supposed  to  profit  by  it  would  wel- 
come its  suppression  because  of  its 
injury  to  commerce,  should  be  enough 


to  rally  all  good  governments  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the 
evil  if  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Special 
interest  was  manifest  in  the  statement 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fey  as  to  the  Industrial 
Missions  Association,  not  merely  for  its 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the 
native  church,  but  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  more  active  support  of  mission  work 
by  the  business  element  in  our  churches. 
There  is  no  other  occasion  when  the 
problems  of  mission  work  can  be  so 
fully  and  freely  discussed  as  at  these 
meetiogs,  attended  by  representatives 
of  all  denominations  and  countries.  It 
should  be  to  even  a  greater  degree  than 
it  has  been  the  means  of*  supplying  to 
the  churches  the  best  information  avail- 
able. 


The  civic  improvement 
imp^v^rat  forces  accomplished  a  no- 
table event  at  St.  Louis 
and  incidentally  set  an  example  which 
other  public-spirited  bodies  may  follow 
with  profit  Ihe  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Civic  Improvement 
have  for  years  been  working  along 
parallel  lines.  This  year  they  held 
joint  sessions  at  St.  Louis,  and,  as  a 
result  of  that  and  of  two  years'  antece- 
dent effort,  agreed  hereafter  to  work 
along  the  same  lines,  and  formed  the 
American  Civic  Association,  with  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  as 
President,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  as 
First  Vice-President,  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson  as  Secretary,  and  George  Fos- 
ter Peabody  and  Franklin  MacVeagh 
as  General  Vice-Presidents.  We  speak 
of  this  action  as  notable  because  there  is 
too  much  of  a  tendency  among  workers 
in  the  field  of  public- spirited  endeavor  to 
multiply  organizations  so  that  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  'their  time  and  means 
is  taken  up  with  maintaining  needless 
machinery.  The  new  American  Civic 
Association  will  represent  not  only  the 
sum  of  the  forces  represented  in  the 
two  older  bodies,  but  a  certain  very 
substantial  increase  due  solely  to  the 
combination.  The  joint  meetings  were 
interesting  for  other  reasons.  The  re> 
ports  showed  an  undiminished  activi^ 
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and  a  widespread  interest  in  the  desire 
for  local  improvement.  President  Mc- 
Farland  in  his  address  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  regarding  the  whole  move- 
ment as  at  once  essentially  educational 
and  philanthropic.  President  Woodruff, 
who  a  year  ago  spoke  of  the  larger 
phases  manifested  in  "  Awakening  Amer- 
ica,"  this  year  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
looking  after  the  smaller  details,  and 
referred  to  what  was  being  done  by  the 
women  and  children  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing the  streets  of  the  cities  clean.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  Ex- 
position authorities  to  change  the  name 
of  the  "Model  Street"  to  Municipal 
Exhibit,  as  it  was  in  no  sense  a  model 
street,  the  original  ideas  of  the  designer, 
Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  having  been  so  radi- 
cally changed  that  it  would  be  a  travesty 
to  continue  to  call  it  by  the  original 
name.  Such  action  by  the  meetings  was 
appropriate  because  the  two  bodies  had 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  it  from  the 
start  The  Civic  Week  planned  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement, 
which  was  to  have  followed  these  meet- 
ings, has  been  postponed  until  fall  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  municipal  officials. 


Admiral  Togo  has  re- 
nSvS  vm^'   ported  the  destruction  of 

the  Russian  battle-ship 
Peresviet,  or  a  battle-ship  of  her  type, 
the  disabling  of  the  battle-ship  Sevasto- 
pol, and  the  inflicting  of  serious  damage 
on  a  cruiser  of  the  Diana  type.  Ad- 
miral Togo  states  that  on  June  23  his 
patrol  boats  discovered  the  battle-ship 
Peresviet  and  seven  other  vessels,  ac- 
companied by  nine  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers, qear  the  entrance  of  Port  Arthur 
harbor.  The  patrols  warned  him  by  a 
wireless  message,  and  he  immediately 
advanced  his  entire  fleet,  except  those 
engaged  upon  special  duty.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  the  Russian  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  six  battle-ships,  five  cruis- 
ers, and  fourteen  destroyers,  evidently 
planned  a  dash  southward  by  sundown. 
The  Russians  stopped  outside  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  and  after  nightfall 
a  fleet  o£  Japanese  torpedo-boat  destroy- 


ers attacked  the  Russian  ships,  with  the 
result  above  stated.  The  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  which  inflicted  this  damage 
on  the  Russian  fleet  are  reported  to  have 
suffered  little  loss. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Platform 

In  the  coming  campaign  the  real  Re- 
publican platform  will  be  the  public  acts 
and  utterances  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  for 
a  very  simple  reason.  His  utterances 
on  all  political  issues  have  been  more 
explicit  than  those  of  any  other  public 
man  since  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his 
political  experience  and  personal  courage 
have  enabled  him  to  impart  his  convic- 
tions to  his  party.  He  made  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  New  York  State  accept  as 
its  policy  the  taxation  of  corporate  fran- 
chises; he  evoked  a  public  sentiment 
strong  enough  to  induce  a  somewhat  re- 
luctant party  to  adopt  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Cuba ;  he  persuaded  it  to  accept  a 
policy  of  Governmental  control  of  great 
corporations,  at  a  time  when  the  older 
party  leaders  wished  to  take  no  action 
which  might  offend  or  frighten  corpo- 
rate interests.  These  and  kindred  inci- 
dents give  the  country  good  reason  to 
expect  that  the  Republican  party  will 
follow  his  leadership  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  and  that  the  principles 
which  he  has  avowed  will  become,  if 
they  are  not  already,  the  accepted 
policies  of  the  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
does  not  believe  that  the  President  is  a 
mere  instrument  elected  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress.  He  disavows  the 
hired  man  theory  of  the  Presidency,  so 
frankly  avowed  by  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
so  promptly  disavowed  by  the  American 
people  in  response  to  Admiral  Dewey. 
He  has  been  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  if  he  is  elected  and  lives  he  will 
be  for  the  next  four  years,  the  leader  of 
his  party,  as  well  as  the  chief  executive 
of  the  Nation.  To  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  to  commit  the  country  to  the  princi- 
ples which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  avowed, 
and  to  which  by  its  renomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  Republican  party 
stands  committed.  Our  object  in  this 
article  is  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
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our  readers  some  of  these  utterances  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  exactly  to  what  his  renomina- 
tion  commits  the  party,  and  to  what  his 
re-election  will  commit  the  Nation. 

The  principal  political  problems  before 
the  country  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Race,  the  Labor,  the  Trust,  the  Tariff, 
the  Expansion,  the  Foreign,  and  the 
Currency  problems.  What  are  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  opinions  on  these  problems  ? 
To  what  policies  would  his  election 
commit  the  Nation  ? 

2%e  Race  Problem.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
most  notable  utterance  on  the  race  prob- 
lem grew  out  of  his  appointment  of  Dr. 
Crum  as  Collector  of  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton. Certain  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
protested  against  this  appointment,  on 
the  ground  that  Dr.  Crum  "  is  a  colored 
man,  and  that  of  itself  ought  to  bar  him 
from  the  office."  This  protest  evoked 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  following  defini- 
tion of  his  view  of  the  political  aspects 
of  the  race  problem,  and  from  the  posi- 
tion there  stated  he  has  not  been  swerved 
by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Senate 
to  take  up  and  act  upon  the  nomina- 
tion : 

So  far  as  I  legitimately  can,  I  shall  always 
endeavor  to  pay  regard  to  the  wishes  ind 
feelings  of  the  people  of  each  locality  ;  but 
I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  position  that 
the  door  of  hope — the  door  of  opportunity — 
is  to  be  shut  upon  any  man,  no  matter  how 
worthy,  purely  upon  the  grounds  of  race  or 
color.  Such  an  attitude  would,  according 
to  my  convictions,  be  fundamentally  wrong. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Howell 
Cobb  of  Georgia,  "I  certainly  cannot 
treat  mere  color  as  a  permanent  bar  to 
holding  office,  any  more  than  I  could  so 
treat  creed  or  birthplace.  .  .  .  Just  as 
little  will  I  treat  it  as  conferring  a  right 
to  hold  office."  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
re-elected  to  oflBce  and  the  Republican 
party  reinvested  with  power,  the  coun- 
try. North  and  South,  may  be  .fairly 
sure  that,  on  the  one  hand,  negroes 
will  not  be  coddled  or  cared  for  because 
they  are  negroes,  and,  on  the  other, 
will  not  be  discriminated  against  by 
the  Government  in  its  administration 
from  any  considerations  of  race  or  color. 
The  first  principle  has  been  established 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  appointed  ho 
more  colored  men  to  ofiBce  in  the  South 


than  were  appointed  by  his  predecessor; 
the  second,  by  his  persistent  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  principle  that  no  colored 
man  may  be  perniitteid  to  hold  an  office 
in  a  Southern  community. 

The  Labor  Problem.  This  problem 
presents  two  questions  to  the  American 
people:  May  laborers  organize  to  pro- 
mote their  common  interests?  When 
organized,  may  they  shut  the  door  of 
industry  in  the  face  of  those  who  have 
not  joined  their  organization  ?  There 
is  war  to-day  in  Colorado  because  the 
capitalists  answer  the  ffrst  question  in 
the  negative  and  the  miners  answer  the 
second  question  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  gives'  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  first  question  and  a  negative 
answer  to  the  second.  In  his  address 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  he  said : 

I  believe  emphatically  in  organized  labor. 
I  believe  in  organizations  of  wage-workers. 
Organization  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  social 
and  economic  development  at  this  time. 

In  his  address  at  Butte,  Montana,  in 
May,  1903,  a  district,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  where  trades-unionism  had  vio- 
lently assailed  the  right  of  non-union 
men  to  labor,  and  where  the  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital  had  reached 
a  stage  only  less  acute  than  that  recently 
reached  in  Colorado,  he  said : 

This  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  govern- 
ment of  a  plutocracy ;  it  Is  not  and  never 
shall  be  a  government  by  a  mob.  It  is,  as 
it  has  been  and  as  it  will  be,  a  govern- 
ment in  which  every  honest  man,  every 
decent  man,  be  he  employer  or  employed, 
wage-worker,  mechanic,  banker,  lawyer, 
fanner,  be  he  who  he  may,  if  be  acts  squarely 
and  fairly,  if  he  does  his  duty  by  his  neip;hbor 
and  the  State,  receives  the  iull  protection  of 
the  law  and  is  pven  the  amplest  chance  to 
exercise  the  ability  that  there  is  within  him, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  his  fellows  as 
he  desires. 

That  these  were  not  merely  theoretical 
opinions  he  demonstrated  by  his  action 
in  the  Miller  case.  In  this  case  a  trades- 
union  expelled  one  of  its  members,  who 
was  assistant  foreman  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing-office,  and  then  demanded 
his  removal  because  he  was  no  longer 
a  member  of  that  trades-union.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  reinstating  him  reaffirmed 
the  two  principles  which  he  had  before 
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so  dearly  stated  at  Chattanooga  and  at 
Butte: 

In  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  men 
in  the  Government  service  I  can  no  more 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  man  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  a  union  as  being  for  or  against 
him  than  I  can  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a  Jew  or  a  Gen- 
tile, as  being  for  or  against  him. 

The  renomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
commits  the  Republican  party,  and  his 
re-election  will  jgo  far  toward  committing 
the  Nation,  to  the  principle  that  work- 
ingmen  not  only  have  a  right  to  organ* 
ize,  but  do  well  to  organize ;  but  that 
such  organizations  must  be  absolutely 
free.  Into  them  no  unwilling  laborer 
may  be  compelled  to  enter. 

The  Trust  Problem.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  take  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  in  August,  1902,  to  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  richest  city  per  capita  in  the 
United  States,  to  declare  his  conviction 
that  great  corporations  should  be  brought 
under  Government  control.     He  said  : 

The  great  corporations  which  we  have 
grown  to  speak  of  rather  loosely  as  trusts 
are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
not  only  has  the  right  to  control  them  but  it 
is  in  duty  bound  to  control  them  wherever 
the  need  of  such  control  is  shown.  ...  It 
is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  such 
supervision.  There  is,  and  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the 
admitted  evils  appertaining  to  them.  ...  I 
believe  that  the  Nation  must  assume  this 
power  of  control  by  legislation ;  if  necessary 
by  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  imme- 
diate necessity  in  dealing  with  trusts  is  to 
place  them  under  the  re^,  not  the  nominal, 
control  of  some  sovereign  to  whicl.,  as  its 
creatures,  the  trusts  shall  owe  allegiance, 
and  in  whose  courts  the  sovereign's  orders 
may  be  enforced. 

That  the  Nation  is  sovereign,  that 
corporations  are  the  creature  of  this 
sovereign,  that  therefore  the  Nation  has 
a  right  to  exercise  such  regulation  over 
these  corporations  as  is  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare,  this  is  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  postulate  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  philosophy  on  the  trust  prob- 
lem. The  second  is  that  this  power 
should  be  exercised  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. Thus,  he  declared  two  days  later 
in  Boston : 

If  the  Nation  had  that  power,  mind  you, 
I  should  advocate  as  strenuously  as  I  know 
how  that  the  power  should  be  exercised  with 
extreme  caution  and  self-restraint. 


His  third  principle  is  that  the  first 
step  in  this  regulation  is  publicity : 

In  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  ex- 
amine the  workings  of  the  great  corporations 
engaged  in  inter-State  business.  Publicity 
is  the  only  sure  remedy  which  we  can  now 
invoke.  What  further  remedies  are  needed 
in  the  way  of  governmental  r^ulation,  or 
taxation,  can  oiuy  be  determined  after  pub- 
licity has  been  obtained,  by  process  of  law., 
and  in  the  course  of  administration.  The 
first  requisite  is  knowledge,  fuP  and  com- 
plete— knowledge  which  may  bt  ade  public 
to  the  world. 

His  fourth  principle  is  tL..t  for  this 
purpose  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  created,  through  which 
such  publicity  could  be  secured  and 
such  regulation  as  might  be  required 
exercised — a  recommendation  incorpo- 
rated in  his  first  Presidential  Message 
and  since  acted  upon  by  Congress : 

There  should  be  created  a  Cabinet  officer, 
to  be  known  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Industries,  as  provided  in  the  bill  introduced 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  It 
should  be  his  province  to  deal  with  commerce 
In  its  broadest  sense ;  including  among  many 
other  things  whatever  concerns  labor  and  all 
matters  affecting  the  great  business  corpo- 
rations and  our  merchant  marine. 

These  are  the  principles  which  have 
aroused  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  hos- 
tility of  a  certain  class  of  moneyed  inter- 
ests. A  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  vote 
for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
great  corporations  by  the  Government 

The  Tariff  Problem.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
interest  is  primarily  in  moral  issues,  only 
secondarily  in  those  which  are  definitely 
economic.  He  has  therefore  said  com- 
paratively little  on  the  tariff  question — 
enough,  however,  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  favors,  first,  the  protective  system ; 
secondly,  such  flexibility  in  that  system 
as  will  make  it  possible  to  adjust  it  from 
time  to  time  to  changing  economic  con- 
ditions; and,  thirdly,  supplementary  to 
that  system,  a  carefully  considered  and 
well-organized  policy  of  reciprocity. 
The  first  two  positions  were  thus  an- 
nounced by  him  in  his  speech  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  in  1903: 

The  business  world,  that  is,  the  entire 
American  world,  cannot  afford,  if  it  has  any 
regard  for  its  own  welfare,  even  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  abandoning  the  present 
system.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
industrial  conditions  so  frequently  change. 
as  with  us  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  it 
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is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  we 
should  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  adapt 
our  economic  policy  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions. Our  aim  should  be  to  preserve  the 
policy  of  a  protective  tari£F,  in  which  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  acquiesced,  and  yet, 
wherever  and  whenever  necessarv,  to  change 
the  duties  in  particular  paragraphs  or  sched- 
ules as  matters  of  legislative  detail,  if  such 
change  is  demanded  oy  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

'  The  third  principle  he  stated  in  his 
second  Annual  Message  in  December, 
1902: 

One  way  in  which  the  readjustment  sought 
can  be  reached  is  by  reciprocity  treaties. 
It  is  greadv  to  be  desired  that  such  treaties 
mav  be  adopted.  They  can  be  used  to 
widen  our  markets  and  to  give  a  greater 
field  for  the  activities  of  our  producers  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  otner  hand,  to 
secure  in  practical  shape  the  lowering  of 
duties  when  they  are  no  longer  needed  for 
protection  among  our  own  people,  or  when 
the  minimum  of  damage  done  may  be  disre- 
garded for  the  sake  of  the  maximum  of  good 
accomplished. 

In  the  second  and  third  of  these  prin- 
ciples the  President  is  more  definite  and 
explicit  than  the  Republican  platform 
promulgated  at  the  time  of  his  nomina- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
his  utterances  rather  than  those  of  the 
formal  platform  foreshadow  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  party  if  it  is  re-intrusted 
with  power. 

The  Expansion  Problem.  The  rich 
of  the  American  Nation  to  own  tern ..  r; 
which  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States 
and  to  govern  those  residing  upon  it, 
though  they  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
since  this  right  has  been  definitely  and 
repeatedly  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
problem  which  the  American  ^ople 
now  have  to  consider  is,  With  what  pur- 
pose and  in  what  spirit  shall  such  gov- 
ernment be  carried  on  by  the  American 
Nation  over  such  American  dependen- 
cies? The  President's  position  on  this 
subject  he  very  clearly  defined  in  his 
first  Message  in  December,  1901.  He 
has  said  nbthing  since  which  should  lead 
any  one  to  suppose  that  he  has  deviated 
from  the  principles  then  affirmed  in  the 
following  language : 

Our  earnest  effort  is  to  help  these  people 
upward  along  the  stony  and  difficult  path 
that  leads  to  self-government.    We  hope  to 


make  our  administration  of  the  islands 
honorable  to  our  Nation  by  making  it  of  the 
highest  benefit  to  the  Fihpinos  themselves. 
.  ...  Ouraimishigh.  We  do  not  desire  to  do 
for  the  islanders  merely  what  has  elsewhere 
been  done  for  tropic  peoples  "by  even  the 
best  foreign  governments.  We  hope  to  do 
for  them  what  has  never  before  been  done 
for  any  people  of  the  tropics — to  make  them 
fit  for  self-government  after  the  fashion  of 
the  really  free  nations. 

On  the  question  whether  the  Philip- 
pines should  eventually  become  an  inde- 
pendent nationality,  or  always  remain 
organically  united  with  the  American 
Nation,  though  possessing  "  self-govern- 
ment after  the  fashion  of  the  really  free 
nations,"  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
expressed  any  public  opinion.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  it  will  be  time  enough  to  decide 
that  question  when  the  time  arrives  for 
action. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Problem.  All  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  respecting  our 
relation  with  foreign  powers  is,  we  think, 
a  development  and  application  of  two 
principles.  The  first  principle,  announced 
at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  in  April,  1903, 
is  that  we  are  to  seek  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors : 

We  want  the  friendship  of  mankind.  We 
want  to  get  on  well  with  the  other  nations 
of  mankind,  with  the  small  nations  and  with 
the  big  nations.  .  .  .  Let  us  improve  our- 
selves, lifting  what  needs  to  be  lifted  here, 
and  let  others  do  their  own  work;  let  us 
>ttend  to  our  own  business,  keep  our  own 
I  e<u".:  ~Ntone  swept  and  in  order. 

The  second  principle  is  that  for  this 
purpose  we  need  an  efficient  and  capable 
navy.  This  was  enunciated  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  November  11, 1902: 

And  remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall 
be  a  potent  factor  for  peace  largely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  way  in  which  we  make  it  evi- 
dent tbat  our  attitude  is  due,  not  to  weak- 
ness, not  to  inability  to  defend  ourselves,  but 
to  a  genuine  repugnance  to  wrongdoing,  a 
genuine  desire  for  self-respecting  friendship 
with  our  neighbors.  The  voice  of  the  weak- 
ling or  the  craven  counts  for  nothing  when 
he  clamors  for  peace ;  but  the  voice  of  the 
just  man  armed  is  potent.  We  need  to  keep 
in  a  condition  of  preparedness,  especially  as 
regards  our  navy,  not  because  we  want  war, 
but  because  we  desire  to  stand  with  those 
whose  plea  for  i>eace  is  listened  to  with  re- 
spectful attention. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  question  whether  these 
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two  principles  are  inconsistent    To  us 
they  do  not  seem  so  to  be. 

The  Currettey  Problem.  Whether  this 
Nation  shall  be  monoiOetallic  or  bimetal- 
lic is  no  longer  a  question  of  practical 
politics.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  active  partici- 
pation in  the  first  Bryan  campaign  in 
opposition  to  free  silver  was  so  vigorous 
and  effective  and  is  so  recent  that  no 
quotations  from  his  speeches  delivered 
at  that  time  are  necessary  to  define  his 
position.  His  present  position  he  de- 
fined in  an  address  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
in  April,  1903: 

Our  currency  laws  have  been  recently  im- 
proved by  specific  declarations  intended  to 
secure  permanency  of  values ;  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  these  laws  may  not  be  further 
improved  and  streng^ened.  .  .  .  Our  cur- 
,  rency  laws  need  such  modification  as  will 
insure  definitely  the  parity  of  every  dollar 
coined  or  issued  by  the  Government,  and 
such  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency as  will  prompdy  and  automatically, 
respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  commerce. 
Permanent  increase  would  be  dangerous, 
permanent  contraction  ruinous,  but  the  need- 
ed elasticity  must  be  brought  about  by  pro- 
visions which  will  permit  both  contraction 
and  expansion  as  the  varyinp;  needs  of  the 
several  communities  and  busmess  interests 
at  different  times  and  in  different  localities 
require. 

Summarizing  the  principles  eni)nci- 
ated  and  illustrated  in  these  quotations, 
the  platform  on  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stands  may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  Treat 
negroes  as  other  men  are  treated;  liberty 
for  the  laborer  to  join  or  not  to  join 
labor  organizations;  supervision  and 
regulation  by  the  Government  of  great 
corporations  which  are  the  creation  of 
the  Government;  maintenance  of  the 
protective  system,  subject  to  necessary 
revision  from  time  to  time,  and  supple- 
mented by  reciprocity  treaties ;  the  gov- 
ernment of  subject  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  them  self-governing; 
possession  of  National  power,  used  in 
maintaining  and  promoting  international 
peace ;  a  flexible  currency  based  on  an 
inflexible  standard. 

We  do  not  in  this  editorial  consider 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  character,  his  executive 
or  administrative  ability,  or  even  his 
power  to  maintain  and  carry  out  these 
policies.  Our  object  in  this  article  has 
simply  been  to  interpret  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
platform  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  words. 


in  order  that  our  readers  may  see  what 
it  is  the  Republican  party  have  indorsed 
in  nominating  him,  and  to  what  the 
Nation  will  commit  itself  if  it  elects  him. 


The     Hawthorne    Cen- 
tenary 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Hawthorne  at  Salem  on  July  4, 
1804,  will  be  commemorated  in  Salem,  at 
Concord,  and  at  Bowdoin  College,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1825, 
and  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue 
which  shall  represent  him  in  his  early 
manhood.  There  are  many  interesting 
contrasts  between  Hawthorne's  genius 
and  the  outward  conditions  into  which 
he  was  bom.  The  most  shy  and  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  men  in  America,  living 
for  many  years  a  life  of  almost  complete 
seclusion,  he  was  bom  on  the  noisiest 
day  of  the  year.  A  writer  of  delicate 
genius,  robust  but  sensitive,  he  came  into 
life  at  the  crudest  p>eriod  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  when  the  heroic  impulses 
which  settled  the  Atiantic  seaboard  and 
secured  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
had  spent  themselves,  and  the  appropria- 
tion and  assimilation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
facts  in  American  life  from  1820  to  1850, 
had  not  yet  begun.  He  came  at  the  end 
of  the  heroic  age  and  before  the  period 
of  culture.  A  solitary  man  by  instinct 
and  by  habit,  finding  it  diflficult  to  estab- 
lish easy  and  cordial  relations  with  his 
fellows,  he  was  for  many  years  an  office- 
holder, and  the  germ  of  his  greatest  work 
was  found  or  worked  out  within  the 
walls  of  a  custom-house.  So  long  over> 
looked  that  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
most  obscure  man  of  letters  in  America, 
reputation  came  to  him  like  a  flood  in 
middle  life,  and  he  has  been  for  many 
decades  the  foremost  man  of  letters  on 
this  continent — foremost  in  the  sense 
that,  more  than  any  other,  he  lived  for 
literature,  expressed  his  view  of  life  in 
literature,  and  was  passionately  devoted 
to  literature  as  an  art 

A  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  bora 
in  the  village  associated  with  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  in  the  history  of  Pun- 
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tanism,  Hawthorne  became  the  most 
subtle  and  artistic  interpreter  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  Puritan  spirit  Educated 
at  a  country  college  in  a  time  when  all 
the  colleges  in  America  were  practically 
country  colleges,  with  access  to  few 
books,  and  opportunities  of  contact  with 
fewer  men  of  his  own  tastes,  condemned 
by  circumstances  and  his  own  tempera- 
ment to  a  life  of  almost  complete  soli- 
tude for  twelve  years,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  was  driven  in  upon  himself, 
and  that  the  human  soul  became  the 
object  of  his  supreme  interest,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  most  subtle  psychological 
study ;  and  it  was  the  soul  out  of  har- 
mony with  itself,  out  of  relation  to  the 
moral  law,  which  interested  him  most 
profoundly.  His  touch  on  morbid  con- 
ditions is  that  of  the  skillful  physician 
whose  finger  follows  by  a  delicate  in- 
stinct the  line  of  disease,  and  whose 
insight  lays  bare  the  secret  recesses  of 
morbid  experience.  To  re-read  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"  "  Twice-Told  Tales,"  "  Septi- 
mius  Felton,"  is  to  traverse  some  of  the 
most  obscure  fields  of  experience,  to 
study  critically  some  of  the  most  subtle 
phases  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  to  follow 
to  their  innermost  recesses  some  of  the 
most  elusive  motives  which  control  the 
actions  of  men. 

A  man  of  impressive  physique  and 
great  vigor  of  intelligence,  Hawthorne 
possessed  an  imagination  of  the  highest 
sensitiveness,  a  mind  of  the  utmost  pene- 
tration. In  those  long  years  when  he  was 
brooding  over  human  life  in  the  shadow 
of  ancestors  who  had  expressed  the  harsh- 
est qualities  of  Puritanism,  in  the  village 
associated  with  its  most  tragic  outwork- 
ings,  Hawthorne  seemed  to  brood  over 
spiritual  disorders,  unbalanced  emo- 
tions,  unregulated  desires — the  whole 
range  of  spiritual  difficulty  and  disease. 
It  was  this  aspect  of  Puritanism  upon 
which  his  mind  fastened,  and  he  was 
drawn  to  deal  with  the  Puritan  character 
and  to  use  the  Puritan  symbolism,  not 
only  because  they  were  ancestrally  re- 
lated to  him  and  a  part  of  his  family 
consciousness,  so  to  speak,  but  because 
Puritanism  worked  out  dramatically  the 
psychological  problems.  A  keen  ob- 
server of  men  though  shrinking  from 


crowds,  an  acute  student  of  life  though 
by  nature  a  man  of  solitude  and  of  a 
few  frietids,  Hawthorne's  Note-Books 
constitute  an  important  chapter  in  the 
social  and  psychological  history  of  his 
time  and  his  people,  and  a  commentary 
upon  and  interpretation  of  his  genius 
and  his  work.  He  was  keenly  observ- 
ant of  every  aspect  of  life  which  he  saw, 
and  very  sensitive  to  certain  forms  o* 
beauty  which  had  symbolical  aspects, 
but  be  was  never  swept  off  his  feet  by 
the  intensity  of  his  impressions;  and 
art,  when  he  came  to  know  it  in  later 
life,  appealed  to  him  and  was  in  a 
way  revealed  to  him,  but  never  com- 
pletely possessed  his  imagination.  He 
was  a  singular  combination  of  sensitive- 
ness and  tenacious  individuality,  an  un- 
usual example  of  the  type  of  man  who 
is  able  to  record  by  the  delicacy  of  his 
imagination  the  most  subtle  and  elusive 
shadings,  and  yet  who  holds  himself 
aloof  from  the  direct  and  overpowering 
impression  of  the  things  with  which  he 
deals. 

With  Emerson  and  Poe  Hawthorra 
shares  the  highest  distinction  among 
American  men  of  letters.  As  an  artist, 
pure  and  simple,  he  must  be  ranked 
higher  than  Poe  because  the  content  of 
bis  art  is  more  inclusive,  much  richer, 
much  more  closely  related  to  reality.  In 
an  age  in  which  the  love  of  beauty  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  America,  in 
which  literature  as  a  profession  had  not 
yet  come  into  being,  and  there  was  no 
place  for  the  man  who  gave  himself 
heart  and  soul  and  body  to  literature  as 
an  art,  by  sheer  force  of  his  genius 
Hawthorne  fashioned  for  himself  a  style, 
and  expressed  in  his  work  a  feeling,  an 
insight,  and  an  intelligence  which  make 
him,  all  things  considered,  pre-eminently 
the  artist  among  American  writers.  His 
style  is  not  without  detects.  It  is  occa- 
sionally rigid  and  does  not  lend  itself 
easily  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  sometimes 
it  lacks  flow  ;  but  it  is  often  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
put  It  is  at  the  same  time  somber  and 
yet  pervaded  by  a  deep,  rich  glow  which 
issues  out  of  the  heart  of  it,  and  is  not 
simply  felicitous  diction.  He  can  hardly 
be  called  an  ethical  teacher,  although 
he  dealt  so  largely  with  the  ethical  as- 
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pects  of  life.  In  «.♦  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
his  masterpiece  and  the  greatest  piece 
of  imaginative  writing  in  American  lit- 
erature, and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  notable  contribution  by  an  Ameri- 
can to  the  literature  of  the  world,  his 
ethical  teaching  is  a  little  blurred  and 
uncertain.  It  is  with  the  artistic  values 
of  things  that  Hawthorne  was  mainly 
concerned,  and  it  is  as  an  artist  that  he 
must  be  interpreted  and  his  place  as- 
signed to  him.  In  a  practical  country, 
dealing  with  material  problems  on  a 
great  scale,  his  service  to  American  lit- 
erature has  been  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance; and  time,  which  has  dealt 
harshly  with  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
has  but  cleared  away  the  mists  of  preju- 
dice and  set  the  beauty,  the  significance, 
and  the  permanent  value  of  his  woik 
more  distinctly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

The  True  Celebration 

Fourth  of  July  will  probably  be  cele- 
brated with  more  noise  this  year  than 
any  previous  year  since  the  bells  began 
to  ring  and  the  cannons  to  boom  on  that 
particular  day ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  an 
exuberance  of  boyish  spirit,  aided  and 
intensified  by  high  modem  explosives, 
there  never  was  so  little  boasting  in 
America  as  to-day,  never  so  deep  a  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  which  face  the 
American  people,  never  so  clear  a  per- 
ception of  American  failures,  faults,  and 
sins.  The  day  of  which  Charles  Dick- 
ens wrote  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  and 
"  American  Notes,"  when  American  con- 
ceit was  on  the  scale  of  the  continent 
and  faith  in  American  institutions  had 
the  undaunted  flight  of  an  eagle,  has 
long  gone  by.  Americans  do  not  believe 
less  than  formerly  in  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  they  have  learned  that 
forms  of  government  are  methods  and 
not  ends,  and  that  because  they  have 
achieved  freedom  they  have  not  settled 
the  ultimate  human  problem.  We  are 
much  more  concerned  to-day  to  do  the 
work  of  the  hour  and  solve  the  question 
of  the  year  than  to  boast  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  forefathers  or  to  add  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  those 


flamboyant  remarks  which  once  formed 
the  substance  of  Fourth  of  July  orations. 

If  the  Fathers  are  aware  of  this  change 
in  the  American  spirit,  they  will  rejoice 
in  it,  because  the  truest  Celebration  is 
never  noisy  commemoration,  but  an 
honest  endeavor  to  appropriate  the  spirit 
of  great  men  and  to  repeat  in  other  forms 
their  notable  achievements.  The  con- 
cern of  the  American  of  to-day  is  not  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  exactly  as  his 
Revolutionary  ancestor  interpreted  it,  but 
to  have  the  same  passion  for  human 
rights,  the  same  eager  desire  to  set  men 
in  political  relations  on  a  basis  of  justice 
and  equity,  the  same  alertness  to  sacrifice 
to  secure  these  great  ends.  The  orators 
this  year  will  do  well  if<they  take  Amer- 
ican needs  '  and  failings  rather  than 
American  victories  and  conquests  for 
their  theme;  if  they  press  home  to  their 
hearers  the  duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship rather  than  its  privileges.  Mr. 
John  Gilmer  Speed,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  a  New  Jersey  village  on  Decoration 
Day,  did  a  wise  thing  when  he  used  that 
occasion,  so  rich  in  .the  memories  of 
heroic  achievement,  not  only  to  commem- 
orate the  sacrifice  and  courage  of  the 
dead,  but  to  affirm  that  duty  to  the  dead 
required  purification  of  the  political  life 
of  to-day.  There  were  many  men  known 
to  his  hearers,  he  said,  who  buy  and 
sell  votes  as  they  would  vegetables; 
when  he  first  became  a  resident  of  the 
community  iix  which  he  spoke,  a  few  men 
were  pointed  out  on  election  day  who 
sold  their  votes,  and  these  men  were  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  in  number,  and 
were  held  in  "a  disesteem  which  it 
would  be  flattery  to  call  disgrace."  Now, 
he  declared,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
ninety  voters  in  the  same  township  are 
known  as  being  bought  and  sold  every 
election  day.  These  men  who  have 
parted  with  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
decide  who  shall  hold  office,  what  taxes 
shall  be  paid,  and  how  the  children 
shall  be  educated  in  the  public  schools. 

No  man  would  have  dared  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  this  unless  he  could 
substantiate  it;  but  some  modification 
of  this  statement  could  be  made'  of 
almost  every  town  in  America.  There 
are  great  differences  in  the  corruptibil- 
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ity  of  populations,  but  there  are  alto- 
gether too  many  communities,  counties, 
and  even  States  in  which  the  purchas- 
able vote  is  large.  This  matter  is  fun- 
damental ;  it  lies  or  may  lie  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  voter  in  the  small- 
est community.  It  is  a  sin  against  free 
institutions  and  decent  manhood  which 
is  committed,  not  only  on  a  great  scale 
in  great  cities,  but  on  a  lesser  scale  in 
thousands  of  smaller  communities.  It 
is  in  certain  ways  the  meanest  of  all 
offenses  of  which  a  citizen  can  be  guilty ; 
it  is  the  corruption  of  citizenship  at  the 
heart,  the  pollution  of  the  stream  at  the 
fountain.  Combined  with  the  "  boss  " 
system,  it  has  taken  popular  government 
out  of  the  hands  of  towns,  counties,  and 
even  States,  where  the  will  of  a  few  men 
is  registered  before  the  election  and 
confirmed  at  the  election  by  majorities 
cast,  not  wholly  nor  in  most  cases  by 
corrupt  votes,  but  greatly  aided  by  such 
votes.  The  boss  system  does  not  rest 
wholly  on  the  corruptible  voter,  but  cor- 
ruption is  so  much  a  part  of  it  that  the 
boss  and  the  man  who  is  for  sale  belong 
to  the  same  system  and  are  parts  of  the 
same  machinery. 

There  will  come  presently,  as  the 
result  of  the  deep  and  growing  discon- 
tent of  Americans  of  all  parties  with  the 
rule  of  the  boss  and  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  the  voter,  a  revolution  which  will 
overthrow  the  boss  and  exclude  the  man 
who  sells  his  vote  from  the  ranks  of 
decent  men.  The  best  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  would  be  a  serious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  to 
find  out  who  are  the  corrupt  voters  in 
his  community  and  at  the  next  election 
to  expose  them,  and  to  overthrow  the 
local  or  the  State  boss.  These  bosses 
and  machines  are  intrenched  in  power, 
but  no  kind  of  wrong  is  so  firmly  in- 
trenched that  it  cannot  be  dislodged  or 
overthrown ;  for  nothing  can  prevail 
against  the  truth  when  it  is  organized 
and  intelligently  led.  What  is  needed 
in  America  is  a  wave  of  indignation 
against  corrupt  practices  and  corrupt 
practidoners  which  shall  generate  a 
moral  enthusiasm  deep  enough  and 
powerful  enough  to  overthrow  bosses 
and  machines,  and  to  drive  corrupt 
leaders  and  corrupt  voters  out  of  public 


life.  Better  a  thousand  times  than  salutes 
of  cannon  and  the  brilliancy  of  fireworks 
would  be  a  celebration  marked  by  a 
new  tide  of  patriotism,  a  new  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers. 


The  Spectator 

In  those  pleasant  days  when  the 
Spectator  was  gaining  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  German  poetry,  he  discovered 
Oriental  literature  through  the  imagina- 
tion of  Goethe,  and  was  immensely  taken 
by  the  bits  of  Saadi,  Hafiz,  and  Firdusi 
which  came  in  his  way,  and  spent  many 
delightful  hours  in  reading  the  "  West- 
Easterly  Divan,"  the  most  direct  impres- 
sion of  Oriental  thought  on  Goethe, 
little  was  said  in  those  days  of  Omar 
Khayyim,  whom  Edward  Fitzgerald  has 
since  made  an  English  as  well  as  a  Per- 
sian classic.  The  name  Kalidasa  was 
not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  Spectator, 
but  it  was  several  years  later  when  he 
happened  upon  Monier-'Williams's  trans- 
lation of  the  best  known  of  the  classic 
Sanscrit  dramas,  and  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  pieces  of  Indiati  poetry — 
hardly  a  drama  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  since  there  is  but  one  really  dra- 
matic moment  in  the  whole  play,  but  a 
delightful  lyrical  poem,  full  of  sensitive- 
ness of  imagination  and  a  feeling  for 
nature  which  captivated  Goethe  and  the 
men  of  his  generation,  and  which  are 
the  prime  characteristics  of  the  best 
Oriental  poetry.  When,  therefore,  the 
Spectator  saw  the  announcement  that 
the  "  Sakuntala  "  was  to  be  presented 
by  the  class  of  1904  at  Smith  College 
at  the  Commencement  season,  he  was 
filled  with  interest  and  curiosity ;  inter- 
est because  of  the  charm  of  the  play  and 
its  unusual  character  on  a  Western  stage, 
and  curiosity  because  he  wondered  how 
a  group  of  young  American  college 
women  would  interpret  the  Hindu  spirit 
In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  play  he 
had  no  question,  having  already  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  a  number  of  Shake- 
spearean dramas  put  upon  the  stage  by 
Smith  seniors,  and  knowing  how  much 
thorough  educational  work  lies  behind 
what  is  called  Senior  Dramatics.  Every 
play  has  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  scenic 
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background,  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
material  atmosphere.  The  significance 
and  value  of  the  plays  given  annually  at 
Smith  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
what  might  be  called  tours  de  foru — 
spectacles  worked  up  for  an  occasion — 
but  the  fruit  and  product  of  the  literary 
training  of  the  College,  an  int^;ral  part 
of  the  Commencement  exercises,  an  ex- 
pression  of  the  quality  of  culture  which 
is  worked  into  and  worked  out  of  the 
instruction  at  Smith. 


The  audience  at  S€bior  Dramatics  is 
always  interesting:  first,  because  it  is 
more  intelligent  than  most  audiences 
that  sit  in  front  of  the  footlights ;  sec- 
ond, because  practically  every  one  pres- 
ent has  a  personal  interest  in  somebody 
on  the  stage;  and,  third,  because  it  is 
a  very  charming  audience  to  look  at. 
Northampton  is  fortunate  in  having,, 
through  the  beneficence  of  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  an  adequate  and  well- 
appointed  opera-house.  It  was  crowded 
at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  night 
before  Commencement,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  back  rows  of  seats  and  the 
walls,  and  the  aisles  in  the  gallery,  were 
thronged  by  seniors  and  such  under- 
graduates as  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  admission.  When  the  stage  man- 
ager, one  of  the  two  characters  in  the 
prologue,  came  before  the  curtain  in  her 
Oriental  dress,  and  made  her  salaam  to 
the  audience,  she  succeeded  in  trans-, 
ferring  the  opera-house  fro.^i  the  West 
to  the  East,  and  putting  the  great  crowd 
before  the  curtain  in  a  sympathetic 
attitude ;  so  that  when  the  curtain  rose 
on  the  sacred  grove,  the  audience  was 
already  in  a  sympathetic  mood,  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  actors  in  creating 
that  atmosphere  which  comes  only  when 
the  imagination  of  the  actor  and  the 
spectator  work  together  to  secure  the 
poetic  effect  Miss  Hotchkiss,  who  took 
the  rdle  of  Dushyanta,  the  Rajah,  and 
the  hero  of  the  play,  won  her  audience 
almost  at  the  first  Slight  and  small, 
but  of  erect  carriage,  gracious  and  dig- 
nified bearing,  entire  composure,  and 
possessed  of  a  clear  and  at  times  reso- 
nant voice,  she  was  both  the  ardent 
lover  and  the  high-minded  and  resolute 


ruler.  When  Sakuntala  came  down  with 
her  attendants  through  the  path  envel- 
oped in  foliage,  and  began  to  caress  the 
flowers,  her  refinement,  the  sensitiveness 
of  her  face,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her 
bearing,  won  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 
This  diflScult  rdle,  played- by  Miss  Edith 
Jeannette  Goode,  was  a  rare  bit  of  inter- 
pretation. It  lacked,  of  course,  many 
of  those  minor  charms  which  a  trained 
actress  would  have  given  it,  but  it  had 
a  freshness,  a  simplicity,  and  a  sweet- 
ness which  very  few  trained  actresses 
could  have  infused  into  it  Miss  Goode 
very  happily  combined  the  abandon  of 
a  young  girl  who  falls  desperately  in 
love  at  first  sight,  after  the  manner  of 
her  Occidental  sister,  Juliet,  with  the 
reserve,  the  reticence,  and  the  timidity 
of  an  Oriental  woman.  Her  interpreta- 
tion of  these  conflicting  emotions,  pas- 
sion'and  shyness  struggling  together  in 
her  heart,  was  charming  both  in  her 
facial  expression  and  her  voice.  She 
was  at  once  ardent,  alarmed,  and  inno- 
cently coquettish,  and  she  made  entirely 
explicable  the  infatuation  of  Dushyanta, 
who  had  no  sooner  seen  her  than  he 
decided  not  to  return  to  his  capital,  but 
to  hunt  the  wild  beast  and  to  protect 
the  sacred  grove  from  the  demons. 


The  play,  of  which  an  account  was 
given  editorially  in  The  Outlook  some 
weeks  ago,  is  the  most  charming  and  the 
most  practicable  of  all  the  Oriental  plays. 
It  is  distincdy  the  love  drama  of  the 
East,  as  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  is  the  love 
drama  of  the  West  There  is  the  same 
element  of  sudden  infatuation,  the  same 
abandon  to  the  great  passion,  the  same 
conviction  that  the  world  would  be  well 
lost  for  the  sake  of  love ;  but  here  the 
resemblance  ends.  The  Oriental  drama 
is  gentle,  sweet,  full  of  sensitive  feeling, 
but  lacking  in  dramatic  force  and  vital- 
ity. It  is  essentially  a  lyrical  drama, 
and  its  one  dramatic  incident  is  the 
rejection  of  his  wife  by  the  Rajah.  At 
that  point  the  Spectator's  heart  begins 
to  beat  a  little  faster,  and  he  dreads  the 
moment  when  Sakuntala  shall  be  turned 
away  from  the  court  of  Dushyanta.  The 
essence  of  the  drama  is  action,  and  the 
essence  of  action  is  personality,  and  the 
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East  has  for  many  generatioDS  lacked  a 
clear,  deep,  commanding  sense  of  per- 
sonality. It  has  lacked,  accordingly, 
both  the  historical  and  the  dramatic 
genius.  For  this  reason  many  of  the 
Oriental  dramas  would  fail  to  interest  a 
Western  audience ;  they  are  so  slightly 
accentuated,  the  movement  is  so  slow, 
there  is  so  little  revelation  of  character 
in  them.  But  where  "  Sakuntala  "  fails 
as  a  drama  it  succeeds  as  a  love  poem. 
Many  of  the  passages  are  singularly 
beautiful,  and  now  and  again  Kalidasa 
strikes  a  great  note.  It  was  these  quali- 
ties that  the  performance  of  the  Smith 
Seniors  very  happily  brought  out  and 
impressed  upon  the  audience,  so  that  the 
interest  in  the  play  steadily  deepened 
and  rose  to  a  climax  in  the  rejection  of 
Sakuntala. 

* 
The  Smith  Seniors  have  probably 
never  before  presented  a  play  to  which 
they  have  contributed  so  much.  Monier- 
Williams's  translation  had  been  revised 
and  adapted  for  presentation  by  Miss 
Alice  Morgan  Wright,  of  the  Senior 
Class ;  and  while  there  were  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  regard  to  certain 
passages  which  seemed  to  some  specta- 
tors open  to  the  charge  of  being  too 
familiar,  the  work  of  adaptation  was  done 
with  unusual  skill  and  success.  Miss 
Wright  also  took  the  difficult  part  of  the 
jester.  The  costuming  of  the  play  was 
especially  effective,  yellows  and  browns 
being  handled  with  great  skill ;  and  this 
work  was  done  almost  entirely  by  those 
who  took  part,  most  of  the  costumes  being 
made  by  their  own  hands.  The  actors  also 
designed  the  greater  part  of  the  setting 
of  the  play,  which  was  in  four  principal 
scenes — a  garden  scene,  a  scene  in  the 
sacred  grove,  a  court  scene,  and  a  valley 
in  the  Himalayas.  These  were  the  ex- 
ternal contributions  of  the  Seniors  to  the 
play.  The  most  striking  contributions 
to  the  interpretation  were,  however,  the 
comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  drama 
and  of  the  individuality  of  the  chief 
figures,  and  the  vocalization.  These 
two  elements  related  the  production  of 
the  play  to  the  educational  spirit  and 
method  of  the  College,  and  formed  its 
true  spiritual  background.  It  was  as  a 
piece  of  literature  that  the  play  was  read 


and  interpreted,  and  it  was  as  a  piece 
of  literature  that  the  presentation  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  audiences 
that  saw  it  It  was  the  outgrowth,  not 
of  a  few  months  of  special  training,  but 
of  a  long  course  of  intelligent  familiarity 
with  the  best  in  prose  and  verse.  This 
element  of  culture,  which  showed  itself 
in  the  feeling  for  the  poem,  the  skill  with 
which  its  various  phases  were  interpreted, 
revealed  itself  also  in  the  vocalization, 
which  was  notable  for  clearness  of  enun- 
ciation and  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone. 
Almost  without  exception  the  tones  on 
the  stage  were  a  delight  to  .the  ear,  and 
showed  the  most  careful  and  cultivated 
work  in  the  class^poom.  The  charm  of 
the  play  was  greatly  increased  by  its 
musical  accompaniment,  composed  by 
Louis  A.  Coeme,  associate  professor  of 
music  in  the  Collie.  The  drama  -was 
preceded  and  accompanied  throughout 
by  musical  interludes,  soft  tones  which 
aided  the  recitations,  and  which  lent  to 
the  periormance  the  enhancing  interest 
of  a  kindred  art.  A  few  simple  Oriental 
motifs  were  used  by  the  composer  as  the 
base  of  his  work,  which  was  su£5ciently 
accentuated  to  indicate  the  character  of 
the  different  actors.  There  was  a  motif 
for  Sakuntala,  one  for  Dushyanta  the 
Rajah,  and  one  for  Dushyanta  the  lover. 
There  was  a  charming  musical  interpre- 
tation of  "  The  Daiwn  of  Love,"  another 
of  "  The  Springtime  of  Love ;"  and  the 
vocal  numbers  si<ng  by  the  Glee  Club 
were  full  of  feeling  and  melody. 


When  one  considers  the  difficulties  of 
presenting  a  play  so  entirely  out  of  the 
range  of  Western  feeling,  with  so  little 
inherent  dramatic  interest,  by  a  group 
of  girls  who  have  had  no  stage  training, 
the  success  of  "  Sakuntala  "as  interpreted 
at  Northampton  was  striking.  It  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  Commencement 
season ;  beautifully  staged  by  nature ; 
the  tranquil  old  town,  with  its  over- 
hanging elms,  never  greener,  the  long 
stretches  of  the  campus  never  more  invit- 
ing, and  the  weather  never  more  radiant 
than  during  the  three  days  which  followed 
the  reproduction  in  a  New  England  play- 
house of  this  bit  of  classic  Sanscrit 
dating  back  probably  to  the  sixth  century. 
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His  qualities  do  not  need  to  be  retold,  for 
no  man  in  that  exalted  place  since  Lincoln 
has  been  better  known  to  every  household 
in  the  land.  H^  is  not  conservative,  if  con- 
servatism means  waiting  till  it  is  too  late. 
He  is  not  wise,  if  wisdom  is  to  count  a  thing 
a  huddred  times  when  once  will  do. 

Fortune  soars  with  high  and  rapid  wine, 
and  whoever  brings  it  down  must  shoot  with 
accuracy  and  speed.  Only  the  man  with 
steady  eye  and  nerve,  ana  the  courage  to 
pull  the  trigger,  brings  the  largest  oppor- 
tunities to  the  ground.  He  does  not  always 
listen  while  all  the  sages  speak,  but  every 
day  at  nightfall  beholds  some  record  which, 
if  not  complete,  has  been  at  least  pursued 
with  conscience  and  intrepid  resolution. 

He  is  no  slender  flower  swaying  in  the 
wind,  but  that  heroic  fiber  which  is  best 
nurtured  by .  the  mountains  and  the  snow. 
He  spends  little  time  in  review,  for  that  he 
knows  can  be  done  by  the  .schools.  A  states- 
man grappling  with  the  living  problems  of 
the  hour.he  gropes  but  little  in  the  past. 

He  brieves  in  going  ahead.  He  believes 
that  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  great 
Republic  hope  is  a  higher  impulse  than 
regret  He  believes  that  i>reparation  for 
future  triumphs  is  a  more  important  duty 
than  an  inventory  of  past  mistakes. 

A  profound  student  of  history,  he  is  to- 
day tne  greatest  history-maker  in  the  world, 
the  highest  living  type  of  the  youth,  the 
vigor,  and  the  promise  of  a  great  country 
and  a  great  age. 

THESE  are  soihe  pf  the  epigram- 
matic phrases  with  which  Frank 
S.  Black,  of  New  York,  sketched 
the  more  striking  traits  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  whose  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent he  moved  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago  last  week. 
They  describe  a  picturesque  figure,  and 
candor  compels  the  admission  that  the 
only  picturesque  things  in  any  wise  con- 
nected with  the  Convention  were  the 
chief  candidate  and  the  Chairman  who 
announced  the  candidate's  nomination. 
Possibly,  though,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  look  for  color  or  romance  in  a 
forced  tribute  paid  to  a  man  who  makes 
politics  a  duty  by  a  group  of  men  who 
make  politics  a  trade ;  and  that  was  the 


plain  English  of  the  situation.  The 
bulk  of  the  del^^tes  came  to  Chicago 
to  vote  for  Roosevelt,  not  because  they 
wished  to,  but  because  they  had  to. 
They  would  gladly  have  voted  for 
Hanna  had  he  been  living  and  willing, 
or  for  Cannon  had  he  been  eligible 
under  existing  conditions  ;  Shaw's  can- 
didacy would  not  have  disconcerted 
them ;  nor  would  Taft,  barring  some 
sturdy  qualities  which  they  havie  not 
yet  discovered,  have  greatly  disturbed 
their  serenity;  but  Roosevelt — ^well, 
they  had  had  him  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  three  years  of  that  sort  of  thing 
was  enough  for  their  taste.  When  you 
mixed  among  them,  and  inquired  what 
Roosevelt  had  done  to  displease  them, 
you  soon  found  that  the  complaint  was 
not  of  anything  he  had  done,  but  of  a 
hundred  things  they  had  not  been  able 
to  induce  him  to  do.  He  was  too  much 
of  an  idealist  to  suit  their  notion  of  a 
politician,  and  too  much  of  a  politician 
to  suit  their  notion  of  an  idealist  .So, 
if  the  question  had  rested  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  delegates  and  not  with 
the  people  at  home  whose  votes  they 
were  figuring  to  get,  they  would  have 
scoured  the  woods  for  another  candi- 
date, and  left  Mr.  Black's  histo'ry-maker 
to  seek  new  lodgings  after  the  fourth  of 
March.  As  it  was,  they  sat  in  silence 
when  Mr.  Knight,  of  California,  said  to 
them,  "  The  party  needs  him  more  than 
he  needs  the  party;"  and  when  Mr. 
Cotton,  of  Minnesota,  told  them,  "  The 
people  sent  you  here,  and  you  are  to  do 
their  bidding ;"  and  when  other  orators 
forced  upon  their  consciousness  in  de- 
vious ways  a  truth  they  could  not  evade. 
For  two  days  of  the  three  the  Conven- 
tion was  in  session  they  were  very  non- 
committal, and  only  on  the  third  plucked 
up  enough  spirit  to  do  the  customary 
shouting. 

A  notable  feature  was  the  absence  of 
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any  one  authorized  to  transact  business 
in  the  name  of  the  inevitable  candidate. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  1892,  it  was 
Thomas  H.  Carter,  of  Montana,  who 
engineered  the  Harrison  campaign  for 
renomination.  In  1896  and  in  1900  it 
was  McKinley  who  was  the  assured 
nominee,  and  every  one  who  had  advice 
to  offer  or  request  went  straight  to  Mar- 
cus A.  Hanna  as  his  alter  ego.  The 
personal  representative,  in  each  instance, 
indicated  what  would  be  acceptable  to 
his  principal  in  the  matter  of  a  platform, 
a  running  mate,  or  compacts  for  support 
This  time  there  was  no  one  to  perform 
such  an  o£Bce.  Some  of  the  platform 
planks  had  been  discussed  in  advance 
with  prominent  Republicans,  and  prac- 
tically shaped  for  submission  to  the 
coming  committee  on  resolutions,  as  was 
natural  where  only  one  candidate  was  in 
sight  who  would  have  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  effectiveness  of  their  appeal  to  the 
people.  But  pledges  there  neither  were 
nor  could  have  been ;  and  from  the  start 
Mr.  Roosevelt  refused  to  indicate  by 
even  a  nod  of  the  head  or  an  inflexion 
of  the  voice  his  preference  between  the 
various  persons  mentioned  for  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket,  insisting  that  the 
delegates  should  be  absolutely  unham- 
pered in  their  choice. 

Not  the  least  of  the  particulars  which 
lifted  this  gathering  out  of  the  common 
was  the  novel  realignment  of  forces  on 
the  stage  and  on- the  floor  respectively. 
We  have  come  to  regard  a  Republican 
National  Convention  largely  as  an  ad- 
journed session  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  with  a  few  variants  to  relieve 
the  programme  of  monotony.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  of  including  the  Senators 
from  any  given  State  in  its  delegation 
at  large  makes  their  chamber  the  one 
governmental  body  whose  membership 
is  compactly  in  evidence  at  a  convention ; 
and,  since  the  honor  of  acting  as  spokes- 
man for  a  delegation  t»ually  falls  upon 
a  Senator,  and  the  Senators  who  sit  on 
the  same  side  of  their  hall  in  Washington 
are  accustomed  to  "  team  work  "  there, 
the  toga  has  become  a  badg^  of  con- 
trolling influence  in  all  great  party  con- 
courses. 

The  position  of  the  Senators,  more- 
over, as  party  chiefs  or  bosses,  gives 


them  a  continuing  initiative  in  such 
matters  as  furnishing  the  p:rmanent 
chairmen  at  National  Conventions.  Such 
a  combination — a  Senator  directing 
affairs  from  the  chair  and  a  group  of 
responsive  Senators  on  the  floor — if  not 
invincible,  is  at  least  a  difficult  one  for 
any  outside  interest  to  play  against 
But  the  Convention  just  closed  was 
remarkable  for  its  departure  from  the 
usual  lines,  in  having  for  its  presiding 
officer  the  most  conspicuous  foe  of  the 
Senate  in  all  the  United  States.  No 
man  in  ou^  public  life  has  been  so  iden- 
tified with  the  movement  to  strip  the 
upper  house  of  Congress  of  its  encysted 
but  much-abused  prerogatives  as  the 
present  presiding  officer  of  the  lower 
house.  Defiance  to  the  Senate  was  the 
issue  on  which  Mr.  Cannon  was  elected 
to  the  Speakership,  and  in  Washington 
he  swings  his  gavel  like  a  war-club. 

It  was  a  common  remark  among  old 
Convention-goers  that  this  was  a  lifeless 
gathering.  "Unexcfting"  would  have 
been  a  better  term.  Ordinarily,  on  the 
Sunday  directly  preceding  the  formal 
meeting  of  a  Convention,  things  are  at 
the  boiling  point;  this  year  they  did  not 
even  bubble.  In  those  places  of  resort 
where  the  visitor  usually  has  to  button 
his  coat  about  him  to  prevent  its  being 
torn  off,  it  was  quite  possible  to  move 
about  freely;  the  hotel  parlors  which 
the  great  men  of  the  party  use  for  lairs 
were  almost  deserted.  Everybody  was 
curious  and  interested  to  learn  the  latest 
news,  but  nobody  was  in  a  ferment  In 
that  respect  the  occasion  seemed  to  have 
rather  the  spirit  of  business  than  of 
politics.  It  was  proportionally  more 
decorous,  as  befitted  the  serious  duty 
before  the  delegates. 

The  reason  assigned  on  all  sides  for 
the  reign  of  quiet  was  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  nothing  to  do ;  the  President 
had  mapped  out  the  programme  from 
overture  to  curtain,  and  the  delegates 
had  nothing  left  for  them  except  to  reg- 
ister his  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
indicated,  as  former  Presidential  candi- 
dates have  indicated,  the  person  whom 
he  preferred  to  manage  his  canvass. 
He  had  been  offered  the  privilege  of 
putting  Mr.  Cortelyou  into  the  National 
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Committee  as  the  member  from  New 
York,  but  declined.  All  he  asked  was 
that  Mr.  Cortelyou  should  be  made 
Chairman,  thus  holding  aloof  from  any 
interference  with  the  domestic  politics 
of  his  own  State,  and  leaving  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Committee  free  to  do 
whatever  they  pleased  in  matters  of 
party  discipline,  j  ust  as  the  United  States 
Senate  under  the  Constitution  has  for 
its  presiding  officer  a  person  who  is 
not  a  Senator  but  an  outsider.  The 
most  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  can  do  under 
such  conditions  is  to  conduct  the  strictly 
executive  business  of  the  Committee, 
guide  its  deliberations,  and  act  as  umpire 
when  questions  arise  which  hopelessly 
divide  its  membership. 

Campaign  managers  are  chosen  for 
various  qualities.  Blaine  named  for  his 
a  man  whose  chief  recommendation 
seemed  to  be  wealth.  Harrison  chose 
the  shrewdest  politician  whose  services 
he  could  command.  McKinley's  mana- 
ger, Hanna,  chose  himself,  as  was  to  be 
expected  of  the  person  who  had  picked 
and  groomed  the  candidate  for  the  race 
from  the  day  of  the  Republican  wreck 
of  1890.  Cortelyou  was  chosen,  not 
because  he  is  rich,  or  because  he  is  a 
clever  politician,  or  because  he  has  been 
an  unswerving  devotee  to  one  purpose 
for  a  series  of  years,  but  because,  with- 
out being  in  any  sense  namby-pamby, 
he  is  a  clean  man,  personally  worthy  of 
respect,  and  so  sympathetically  familiar 
with  the  plans  and  ideals  of  his  chief  as 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  doing  what  the 
latter  cannot  approve.  He  will  not  do 
everything  just  in  the  way  Roosevelt 
would  have  done  it;  to  expect  that 
would  be  to  ignore  the  personal  equa- 
tion ;  but  the  end  of  his  campaign,  it  will 
be  safe  to  believe,  will  witness  no  un- 
happy day  of  reckoning  for  his  princi- 
pal, groaning  over  a  balance-sheet  filled 
with  scandalous  records  and  obnoxious 
pledges. 

The  objections  to  Mr.  Cortelyou  came 
primarily  from  a  group  of  professional 
politicians  who  were  losing  their  grip  on 
power,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  abdi- 
cate without  leaving  a  monumental  growl 
behind  them.  Their  fight  upon  him  was 
real  while  it  lasted,  but  it  was  short-lived. 
The  more  sensible  of  the  remonstrants 


realized  that  a  new  order  had  come  in  and 
that  they  must  bow  to  it  Not  only  was 
a  different  handful  of  men  taking  con- 
trol of  the  party,  but  the  methods  em- 
ployed were  different  from  those  imme- 
morially  in  vogue.  As  already  remarked, 
it  is  the  custom  for  candidates  to  suggest 
certain  things  they  particularly  desire  in 
connection  with  their  nominations;  but 
where  Mr.  Roosevelt  marked  his  new 
departure  was  in  stating  his  desires 
aloud  and  frankly,  instead  of  communi- 
cating them  in  whispers  to  a  friend,  for 
dissemination  also  in  whispers,  and 
usually  in  dark  comers.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  conventional  creed  of  the  politician 
never  to  do  straightforwardly  what  can 
just  as  well  be  done  by  indirection.  He 
would  rather  have  a  "  confidential  tip  " 
than  all  the  most  authentic  information 
in  the  world  put  into  the  plainest  Eng- 
lish:  that  is  his  perverted  taste  and  his 
inverted  conception  of  values. in  his  own 
trade. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Roosevelt  can- 
didly said,  "  Give  me  George  R  Cortel- 
you for  my  campaign  manager,"  the 
politicians  were  becomingly  shocked  at 
his  temerity.  The  same  men,  when  they 
coaxed  him  for  a  hint  of  some  sort  as  to 
his  preference  among  the  Vice-Presiden- 
tial possibilities,  abused  him  for  refusing 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  Con- 
vention whose  business  it  was  to  do  the 
nominating.  "  Why  does  he  leave  us  in 
a  muddle  ?"  they  demanded,  with  a.logic 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  one  thing 
about  which  they  could  not  criticise  him 
either  for  too  great  boldness  or  too  em- 
barrassing silence  was  his  selection  of 
the  ornamental  features  of  his  Conven- 
tion, the  temporary  and  permanent  chair- 
men, and  the  orators  who  were  to  present 
his  name.  Here  he  was  consulted.  His 
choice  of  chairmen  was  characteristic; 
he  named  the  two  Republicans  who  had 
made  the  greatest  marks  on  the  history 
of  the  Government  since  he  became 
President — Elihu  .J^o^jt,  >Mho, .  by  his 
administrative  genius  as  Secretary  of 
War,  had  given  to  the  United  States  a 
new  military  establishment  constructed 
on  modem  lines;  and  Joseph G.  Cannon, 
whose  vigorous  championship  is  restor- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives  its 
Constitutional  share  in  National  l^;isla- 
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tion.  It  was  simply  another  illustration 
of  his  fondness  for  men  who  "do  things," 
as  distinguished  from  those  whose  sole 
forte  is  the  criticism  of  otners,  or  who 
are  content  to  wear  honors  which  they 
have  not  earned. 

So,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward 
the  Convention  and  the  party  adminis- 
tration was  especially  notable  for  any- 
thing, it  was  for  forbearance  rather  than 
for  meddling;  and  the  one  thing  that 
gave  his  censors  any  excuse  for  cavil 
was  his  treatment  of  themselves  with  a 
candor  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed 
and  which  they  could  not  appreciate. 

The  late  Convention  drove  down  one 
more  stake  to  mark  the  strides  the  West 
has  made  in  recent  years  toward  domi- 
nating the  politics  of  the  country.  The 
Roosevelt  nomination  was  essentially  a 
Western  nomination.  Itsincentive  came 
from  that  section,  its  inspiration  has 
been  kept  alive  at  every  stage  by  that 
section.  Such  remnants  of  opposition 
as  were  to  be  observed  among  the  States 
which  normally  give  Republican  majoi- 
ities  were  found  in  the  East,  the  home 
of  conservatism,  of  reposeful  methods, 
of  conventional  propriety.  The  penum- 
bra of  this  dissatisfaction,  taking  the 
form  of  lukewarmness,  spread  a  little 
way  across  the  AUeghanies.  The  gen- 
uine Rooseveltism,  which  shared  the 
snap  and  flavor  of  its  hero,  was  free 
with  pledges  of  personal  devotion,  and 
meant  votes  every  time,  was  crowded  into 
the  real  West  It  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinctly Western  type  who  presided  over 
the  permanent  organization.  It  was  the 
West  which  swelled  the  vote  in  behalf 
of  a  larger  representation  for  Hawaii, ' 
and  came  within  a  hand's  breadth  of 
overturning  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  was  the  Pacific  coast  which 
furnished  the  most  eloquent  speech  in 
the  Convention,  through  the  lips  of 
George  A.  Knight,  upon  whom  has 
descended  the  oratorical  genius  of  an 
Ingersoll.  It  was  the  West  that  forced 
into  the  platform,  against  the  actual 
desire  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  a  recognition  of  its 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  tariff  re- 
vision. 

In  short,  the  finger  of  the  West  was 
in  everything,  ^nd  always  to  some  pur- 


pose. It  was  impossible  even  to  over- 
hear the  discussions  of  economic  or 
tactical  questions  between  delegates  in 
the  hotel  corridors  without  discovering 
that  the  Republican  party's  government 
has  passed  out  of  the  keeping  of  that 
section  which  held  it  so  long.  A  remark 
that  "Pennsylvania  is  going  to  do  so- 
and-so"  would  arouse  only  a  languid 
interest,  while  a  suggestion  that  New 
York  was  opposed  to  this  or  that  meas- 
ure would  usually  elicit  the  snappish 
retort,  "  Who  cares  what  New  York 
wants  ?"  The  uppermost  thought  seemed 
to  be  to  ascertain  which  were  the  doubt- 
ful States  of  the  West  and  see  what 
could  be  done  to  make  sure  of  them. 

The  keynote  of  the  wliole  Convention, 
if  it  had  one.  might  be  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  "  America  at  last  a  citizen  of  the 
world."  Elihu  Root,  in  his  speech  as 
temporary  chairman,  dwelt  on  the  handi- 
work of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  in  Cuba ;  the 
undertaking  to  regenerate  the  Philip- 
pines ;  the  recognition  of  the  new  Re- 
public of  Panama ;  the  first  steps  in  the 
solution  of  the  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lem ;  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  in- 
demnity and  Alaska  boundary  questions; 
the  inauguration  of  the  labors  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal ;  the  protection  of  Ven- 
ezuela from  foreign  spoliation,  and  inci- 
dentally the  salvation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine ;  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
army  and  navy  designed  to  keep  this 
country  always  prepared  for  war  if  war 
must  come.  Mr.  Cannon,  in  his  address 
as  permanent  chairman,  made  several 
comments  in  the  same  vein,  and  so  did 
Mr.  Lodge's  platform  and  most  of  the 
nominating  speeches.  Every  word  of 
this  sort  was  hailed  from  the  floor  with 
cheers  so  lusty  as  to  put  to  shame  the 
average  of  plaudits.  The  one  real 
demonstration  up  to  Tuesday  night  that 
went  further  than  cheers  was  called  forth 
by  Mr.  Root's  demand  that  the  American 
people  decide  whether  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  "shall  be  in  charge 
of  men  who  made  its  building  possible, 
or  of  the  weaklings  whose  incredulous 
objections  would  have  postponed  it  for 
another  generation."  And  the  most 
intense  excitement  on  Wednesday  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Secretary  Hay's 
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dramatic  warning  to  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco to  produce  "either  Perdicaris 
living  or  Raisuli  dead."  Domestic  con- 
cerns seemed  of  secondary  moment  to 
the  Convention  when  compared  with 
these  reminders  that  the  United  States 
was  taking  part,  as  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Convention  witnessed 
only  one.  outbreak  of  bad  blood.  This 
was  the  controversy  over  the  question 
which  faction  in  Wisconsin  deserves 
credit  for  good  and  regular  standing  in 
the  Republican  party.  Any  discussion 
of  its  merits  would  be  technical  and  out 
of  place  here ;  it  will  soon  be  submitted 
to  the  courts  for  permanent  settlement. 
But  the  rather  overbearing  spirit  of  the 
National  Committee,  which  discarded  all 
attempts  at  compromise  and  seated  the 
entire  delegation  of  one  faction,  made  a 
bad  impression.  The  worsted  contin- 
gent, of  course,  could  have  taken  its 
appeal  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
in  the  Convention ;  but  here  the  folly 
was  shifted  to  its  side,  when  it  declined 
to  present  any  argument  whatever  to  the 
Committee,  baldly  declaring  that  it  knew 
in  advance  that  it  could  get  no  justice 
there.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  family 
quarrel  which  can  prudently  be  indulged 
in  the  presence  of  an  aggressive  enemy  ; 
and  the  soreness  which  both  sides  will 
long  feel  as  the  result  of  their  clash  at 
Chicago  may  have  an  unfortunate  influ- 
ence on  the  larger  struggle  over  the 
Presidency. 

But  the  Convention  was  not  without 
its  humors,  either,  and  chief  among  them 
was  "  Uncle  Joe  "  Cannon  as  Chairman. 
He  managed  his  crowd  much  as  he 
might  have  conducted  a  religious  experi- 
ence meeting  in  a  congregation  whose 
members  had  grown  up  together.  The 
Chicagoans  had  presented  him  with  a 
gavel  as  big  as  a  butcher's  mallet,  with 
a  fair-sized  broomstick  for  a  handle. 
This  he  used,  when  he  wanted  to  make 
a  noise  with  it,  upon  anything  within 
reach — a  table,  a  chair,  the  floor,  which- 
ever came  handiest.  His  favorite  use 
of  it  was  as  an  adornment  to  a  soothing 


gesture  all  his  own.  Waving  it  in  his 
left  hand  like  a  music-master's  baton  as 
he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  waving  the  empty  right  band  in 
unison,  he  seemed  all  ready  to  start  the 
singing  of  a  revival  hymn.  But  this 
was  merely  his  way  of  saying,  "  Be  still, 
please  1"  After  the  audience  had  quieted 
sufficiently,  he  would  make  the  remark 
he  had  in  mind,  always  with  the  manner 
of  confiding  a  semi-secret  "  just  between 
us ;"  and  because  of  its  authorship,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  it  would  usually  be 
greeted  with  a  laugh,  in  the  midst  of 
which  "  Uncle  Joe  "  would  suddenly 
wheel  and  return  to  his  seat  with  his 
chest  expanded  and  a  measured  cake- 
walk  step.  When  he  was  required  to 
gesture  a  great  deal  in  order  to  reduce 
the  din,  his  coat-sleeve  would  hitch  up  on 
each  arm,  revealing  a  snowy  waste  of 
linen  cuff  between  cloth  and  hand,  and 
adding  to  the  chorister  effect. 

Never  was  man  more  In  his  element 
His  eyes  glistened,  and  the  rosy  apple 
tint  of  his  high  cheek-bones  took  on  a 
fresh  glow  with  the  congenial  task  of 
facing  several  thousand  people  and 
"  talking "  to  them — for  your  Uncle 
Joseph  never  "  speaks."  His  face  wore 
a  beaming  smile  all  the  time  ;  and  even 
the  dignity  of  his  exalted  place,  guiding 
the  deliberations  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
party  in  National  conclave  assembled, 
could  not  quite  repress  the  quaint  phrase- 
ology and  accent,  and  the  all-overish 
use  of  arms  and  legs  and  head  and  body 
when  he  had  something  to  say  to  his 
brethren  heart  to  heart. 

The  nomination  of  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President 
was  made  without  his  solicitation  or  even 
his  voiced  consent;  the  honor  sought 
the  man  because  he  was  of  Presidential 
size  and  had  done  more  than  any  other 
to  bring  his  State  safely  Into  the  Repub- 
lican column  and  keep  it  there.  His 
friends  took  care  that  his  nomination 
should  be  made  under  conditions  which 
carried  the  suggestion  that  four  years 
hence  he  might  be  called  to  "come  up 
higher." 
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The   New   President  of  the   Red   Cross 


ADMIRAL  W.  K.  VAN  REY- 
PEN,  who  has  just  been  chosen 
as  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  has  long  taken  a 
personal  and  active  interest  in  its  work, 
and  attended  as  a  delegate  the  great 
international  Red  Cross  Conference  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1902.  For  forty 
years  Admiral  Van  Reypen  served  in 
the  United  States  navy  in  various  offi- 
cial grades,  and   when  he  retired  two 
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years  ago  he  was  Surgeon-General  as 
well  as  senior  Rear- Admiral.  He  entered 
the  service  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  and 
was  with  the  East  Gulf  blockading 
squadron  during  the  Civil  War.  In  our 
war  with  Spain  Admiral  Reypen  received 
high  praise  for  his  energy  and  thorough- 
ness, and  especially  because  he  designed 
and  fitted  out  the  ambulance  ship  Solace, 
the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  ever  used  in 
naval  warfare. 
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JAPANESE     ARTISTS 


MR.  GEORGE  KENNAN,  The  Outlook's  exclusive  representative  in  the 
Far  East,  has  sent  us  this  interesting  series  of  pictures  of  scenes  and 
incidents  of  the  war  as  depicted  by  the  artists  of  Japan.  These  pictures 
are  circulated  everywhere  in  Japan,  and  are  the  means  through  which  the  com- 
mon people  gain  their  ideas  of  the  war.  In  many  cases  the  titles  of  the  pictures 
are  printed  in  English  as  well  as  in  Japanese,  with  curious  and  amusing  results. 
These  titles  have  been  retained  with  the  pictures  reproduced  here.  These 
pictures  are  of  interest  not  only  as  showing  how  the  Japanese  people  are  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  war,  but  also  as  examples  of  Japanese  popular  art. 
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General   Oku 


rH  E  two  Japanese  military  leaders 
who  have  gained  the  most  fame 
in  the  present  war  are  General 
uroki  and  General  Oku.  The  former 
mmands  Japan's  First  Army  and  won 
2  battle  of  the  Yalu.  The  latter  is  at 
i  head  of  the  Second  Army,  and  his 
Lsterly  skill  in  landing  that  army  on 
J  Regent's  Sword  Peninsula,  cutting 
;  railway  communication  between  Port 
thur  and  the  Russian  headquarters  at 


Liaoyang,  seizing  Kinchow,  and  hurling 
his  troops  on  the  Russian  fortifications 
at  the  Nanshan  Hills,  which  were  caj)- 
tured  after  one  of  the  most  terrible  and 
bloody  charges  in  the  history  of  war — 
all  this,  as  well  as  his  later  movements, 
have  extorted  praise  even  from  his 
enemy.  General  Kuropatkin,  who  is  said 
to  have  commended  equally  Oku's  stra- 
tegical skill  and  his  courage  as  those  of 
a  great  soldier. 
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WITH  PICTURES  BY  FERNAND  LUKGREN 

VL — The   Inferno 


FOR  eight  days  we  did  penance, 
checking  off  the  hours,  meeting 
doggedly  one  after  another  the 
disagreeable  things.  We  were  bathed 
in  heat;  we  inhaled  it;  it  soaked  into 
us  until  we  seemed  to  radiate  it  like  so 
many  furnaces.  A  condition  of  thirst 
became  the  normal  condition,  to  be  only 
slightly  mitigated  by  a  few  mouthfuls 
from  zinc  canteens  of  tepid  water.  Food 
had  no  attractions;  even  smoking  did 
not  taste  good.  Always  the  flat  coun- 
try stretched  out  before  us.  We  could 
see  far  ahead  a  landmark  which  we 
would  reach  only  by  a  morning's  travel. 
Nothing  intervened  between  us  and  it. 
After  we  had  looked  at  it  a  while,  we 
became  possessed  of  an  almost  insane 
necessity  to  make  a  run  for  it.  The 
slow  maddening  three  miles  an  hour  of 
the  pack-train  drove  us  frantic.  There 
were  times  when  it  seemed  that  unless 
we  shifted  our  gait,  unless  we  stepped 
outside  the  slow  strain  of  patience  to 
which  the  Inferno  held  us  relentlessly, 
we  should  lose  our  minds  and  run  round 
and  round  in  circles — as  people  often 
do,  in  the  desert. 
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And  when  the  last  and  most  formida- 
ble hundred  yards  had  slunk  sullenly 
behind  us  to  insignificance,  and  we  had 
dared  let  our  minds  relax  from  the  in- 
sistent need  of  self-control — then,  beyond 
the  cottonwoods,  or  creek-bed,  or  group 
of  buildings,  whichever  it  might  be,  we 
made  out  another,  remote  as  paradise, 
which  we  must  gain  by  sunset.  So  again 
the  wagon-trail,  with  its  white  choking 
dust,  its  staggering  sun,  its  miles  made 
up  of  monotonous  inches,  each  clutching 
for  a  man's  sanity. 

We  sang  everything  we  knew ;  we 
told  stories ;  we  rode  cross-saddle,  side- 
wise,  erect,  slouching;  we  walked  and 
led  our  horses;  we  shook  the  powder  of 
years  from  old  worn  jokes,  conundrums, 
and  puzzles — and  at  the  end,  in  spite  of 
our  best  efforts,  we  fell  to  morose  silence 
and  the  red-eyed,  vindictive  contempla- 
tion of  the  objective  point  that  would 
not  seem  to  come  nearer. 

For  now  we  lost  accurate  sense  of 
time.  At  first  it  had  been  merely  a 
question  of  going  in  at  one  side  of  eight 
days,  pressing  through  them,  and  coming 
out  on  the  other  side.  Then  the  eight 
days  would  be  behind  us.     But  once  we 
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had  entered  that  enchanted  period,  we 
found  ourselves  more  deeply  involved. 
The  seemingly  limited  area  spread  with 
startling  swiftness  to  the  very  horizon. 
Abruptly  it  was  borne  in  on  us  that  this 
was  never  going  to  end;  just  as  now 
for  the  first  time  we  realized  that  it  had 
begun  infinite  ages  ago.  We  were 
caught  in  the  entanglement  of  days. 
The  Coast  Ranges  were  the  experiences 
of  a  past  incarnation ;  the  Mountains 
were  a  myth.  Nothing  was  real  but 
this;  and  this  would  endure  forever. 
We  plodded  on  because  somehow  it  was 
part  of  the  great  plan  that  we  should  do 
so.  Not  that  it  did  any  good  :  we  had 
long  since  given  up  such  ideas.  The 
illusion  was  very  real ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  anodyne  mercifully  administered  to 
those  who  pass  through  the  Inferno. 

Most  of  the  time  we  got  on  well 
enough.  One  day,  only,  the  Desert 
showed  her  power.  That  day,  at  five 
of  the  afternoon,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  in  the  shade.  And  we, 
through  necessity  of  reaching  the  next 
water,  journeyed  over  the  alkali  at  noon. 
Then  the  Desert  came  close  on  us  and 
looked  us  fair  in  the  eyes,  concealing 
nothing.  She  killed  poor  Deuce,  the 
beautiful  setter  who  had  traveled  the 
wild  countries  so  long ;  she  struck  Wes 
and  the  Tenderfoot  from  their  horses 
when  finally  they  had  reached  a  long- 
legged  water-tank;  she  even  staggered 
the  horses  themselves.  And  I,  lying 
under  a  bush  where  1  had  stayed  after 
the  others  in  the  hope  of  succoring 
Deuce,  began  idly  shooting  at  ghostly 
jack-rabbits  that  looked  real,  but  through 
which  the  revolver  bullets  passed  with- 
out resistance. 

After  this  day  the  Tenderfoot  went 
water-crazy.  Watering  the  horses  be- 
came almost  a  mania  with  him.  He 
could  not  bear  to  pass  even  a  mud-hole 
without  offering  the  astonished  Tune- 
mah  a  chance  to  fill  up,  even  though 
that  animal  had  drunk  freely  not  twenty 
rods  back.  As  for  himself,  he  embraced 
every  opportunity;  and  journeyed  draped 
in  many  canteens. 

After  that  it  was  not  so  bad.  The 
thermometer  stood  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  five  or  six,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  were  getting  used  to  it.     Discomfort, 


ordinary  physical  discomfort,  we  came 
to  accept  as  the  normal  environment  of 
man.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  uni- 
formly uncomfortable  conditions,  by  very 
lack  of  contrast,  do  lose  their  power  to 
color  the  habit  of  mind.  I  imagine 
merely  physical  unhappiness  is  a  matter 
more  of  contrasts  than  of  actual  cir- 
cumstances. We  swallowed  dust ;  we 
humped  our  shoulders  philosophically 
under  the  beating  of  the  sun ;  we 
breathed  the  debris  of  high  winds ;  we 
cooked  anyhow,  ate  anything,  spent  long 
idle  fly-infested  hours  waiting  for  the 
noon  to  pass ;  we  slept  in  horse-corrals, 
in  the  trail,  in  the  dust,  behind  stables, 
in  hay,  anywhere.  There  was  little 
water,  less  wood  for  the  cooking. 

It  is  now  all  confused,  an  impression 
of  events  without  sequence,  a  mass  of 
little  prominent  purposeless  things  like 
rock  conglomerate.  I  remember  leaning 
my  elbows  on  a  low  window-ledge  and 
watching  a  poker  game  going  on  in  the 
room  of  a  dive.  The  light  came  from  a 
sickly  suspended  lamp.  It  fell  on  five 
players — two minersin their  shirt-sleeves, 
a  Mexican,  a  tough  youth  with  side- 
tilted  derby  hat,  and  a  fat,  gorgeously 
dressed  Chinaman.  The  men  held  their 
cards  close  to  their  bodies,  and  wagered 
in  silence.  Slowly  and  regularly  the 
great  drops  of  sweat  gathered  on  their 
faces.  As  regularly  they  raised  the 
backs  of  their  hands  to  wipie  them  away. 
Only  the  Chinaman,  broad-faced,  calm, 
impassive  as  Buddha,  save  for  a  little 
crafty  smile  in  one  corner  of  his  eye, 
seemed  utterly  unaffected  by  the  heat, 
cool  as  autumn.  His  loose  sleeve  fell 
back  from  his  forearm  when  he  moved 
his  hand  forward,  laying  his  bets.  A 
jade  bracelet  slipped  back  and  forth  as 
smoothly  as  on  yellow  ivory. 

Or,  again,  one  night  when  the  plain 
was  like  a  sea  of  liquid  black,  and  the 
sky  blazed  with  stars,  we  rode  by  a 
slieep)-herder's  camp.  The  flicker  of  a 
fire  threw  a  glow  out  into  the  dark.  A 
tall  w.igon,  a  group  of  silhouetted  men, 
three  or  four  squatting  dogs,  were 
squarely  within  the  circle  of  illumina- 
tion. And  outside,  in  the  penumbra  of 
shifting  half  light,  now  showing  clearly, 
now  fading  into  darkness,  were  the 
sheep,   indeterminate   in    bulk,   melting 
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away  by  mysterious  thousands  into  the 
mass  of  night.  We  passed  them.  They 
looked  up,  squinting  their  eyes  against 
the  dazzle  of  their  (ire.  The  night 
closed  about  us  again. 

Or  still  another :  in  the  glare  of  broad 
noon,  after  a  hot  and  trying  day,  a  little 
inn  kept  by  a  French  couple.  And 
there,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Inferno, 
was  served  to  us,  on  clean  scrubbed 
tables,  a  meal  such  as  one  gets  in  rural 
France,  all  complete,  with  the  pbtage, 
the  fish  fried  in  oil,  the  wonderful  ragout, 
the  chicken  and  salad,  the  cheese  and 
the  black  coffee,  even  the  viii  ordinaire. 
I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place, 
its  location  on  the  map,  the  name  of  its 
people — one  has  little  to  do  with  detail 
in  the  Inferno — but  that  dinner  never 
will  I  forget,  any  more  than  the  Tender- 
foot will  forget  his  first  sight  of  water 
the  day  when  the  Desert  "  held  us  up." 

Once  the  brown  veil  lifted  to  the  east- 
ward. We,  souls  struggling,  saw  great 
mountains  and  the  whiteness  of  eternal 
snow.  That  noon  we  crossed  a  river, 
hurrying  down  through  the  flat  plain, 
and  in  its  current  came  the  body  of  a 
drowned  bear-cub,  an  alien  from  the 
high  country. 

These  things  should  have  been  as 
signs  to  our  jaded  spirits  that  we  were 
nearly  at  the  end  of  our  penance,  but 
discipline  had  seared  over  our  souls, 
and  we  rode  on  unknowing. 

Then  we  came  on  a  real  indication. 
It  did  not  amount  to  much.  Merely  a 
dry  river-bed ;  but  the  farther  bank, 
instead  of  being  flat,  cut  into  a  low 
swell  of  land.  We  skirted  it.  Another 
swell  of  land,  like  the  sullen  after-heave 
of  a  storm,  lay  in  our  way.  Then 
we  crossed  a  ravine.  It  was  not  much 
of  a  ravine ;  in  fact,  it  was  more  like  a 
slight  gouge  in  the  flatness  of  the  coun- 


try. After  that  we  began  to  see  oak- 
trees,  scattered  at  rare  intervals.  So 
interested  were  we  in  them  that  we  did 
not  notice  rocks  beginning  to  outcrop 
through  the  soil  until  they  had  become 
numerous  enough  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
landscape.  The  hills,  gently,  quietly, 
without  abrupt  transition,  almost  as 
though  they  feared  to  awaken  our  alarm 
by  too  abrupt  movement  of  growth, 
glided  from  little  swells  to  bigger  swells. 
The  oaks  gathered  closer  together.  The 
ravine's  brother  could  almost  be  called 
a  canon.  The  character  of  the  country 
had  entirely  changed. 

And  yet,  so  gradually  had  this  change 
come  about  that  we  did  not  awaken  to 
a  full  realization  of  our  escape.  To  us 
it  was  still  the  plain,  a  trifle  modified 
by  local  peculiarity,  but  presently  to 
resume  its  wonted  aspect.  We  plodded 
on  dully,  anodyned  with  the  desert  pa- 
tience. 

But  at  a  little  before  noon,  as  we 
rounded  the  cheek  of  a  slope,  we  encoun- 
tered an  errant  current  of  air.  It  came 
up  to  us  curiously,  touched  uS'  each  in 
turn,  and  went  on.  The  warm  furnace 
heat  drew  in  on  us  again.  But  it  had 
been  a  cool  little  current  of  air,  with 
something  of  the  sweetness  of  pines  and 
water  and  snow-banks  in  it.  The  Ten- 
derfoot suddenly  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
looked  about  him. 

"  Boys  I"  he  cried,  a  new  ring  of  joy 
in  his  voice,  "  we're  in  the  foot-hills  1" 

Wes  calculated  rapidly.  "  It's  the 
eighth  day  to-day ;  I  guessed  right  on 
the  time." 

We  stretched  our  arms  and  looked 
about  us.  They  were  dry  brown  hills 
enough ;  but  they  were  hills,  and  they 
had  trees  on  them,  and  canons  in  them, 
so  to  our  eyes,  wearied  with  flatness, 
they  seemed  wonderful. 


VII The   Foot-Hills 


At  once  our  spirits  rose.  We  straight- 
"ened  in  our  saddles,  we  breathed  deep, 
we  joked.  The  country  was  scorched 
and  sterile ;  the  wagon-trail,  almost  par- 
alleling the  mountains  themselves  on  a 
long  easy  slant  toward  the  high  country, 
was  ankle-deep  in  dust ;  the  ravines 
were  still  dry  of  water.     But  it  was  not 


the  Inferno,  and  that  one  fact  sufficed. 
After  a  while  we  crossed  high  above  a 
river  which  dashed  white  water  against 
black  rocks,  and  so  were  happy. 

The  country  went  on  changing.  The 
change  was  always  impjerceptible,  as  is 
growth,  or  the  stealthy  advance  of  au- 
tumn through  the  woods.     From  moment 
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to  moment  one  could  detect  no  altera- 
tion. Something  intangible  was  taken 
away ;  something  impalpable  added. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  were  in  the 
oaks  and  sycamores ;  at  the  end  of  two 
we  were  in  the  pines  and  low  mountains 
of  Bret  Harte's  "  Forty-Nine." 

The  wagon  trail  felt  ever  farther  and 
farther  into  the  hills.  It  had  not  been 
used  as  a  stage-route  for  years,  but  the 
freighting  kept  it  deep  with  dust,  that 
writhed  and  twisted  and  crawled  lazily 
knee-high  to  our  horses,  like  a  living 
creature.  We  felt  the  swing  and  sweep 
of  the  route.  The  boldness  of  its 
stretches,  the  freedom  of  its  reaches  for 
the  opposite  slope,  the  wide  curve  of  its 
horseshoes,  all  filled  us  with  the  breath 
of  an  expansion  which  as  yet  the  broad, 
low  country  only  suggested. 

Everything  here  was  reminiscent  of 
long  ago.  The  very  names  hinted 
stories  of  the  Argonauts.  Coarse  Gold 
Gulch,  Whisky  Creek,  Grub  Gulch,  Fine 
Gold  Post-OflSce  in  turn  we  passed. 
Occasionally,  with  a  fine  round  dash 
into  the  open,  the  trail  drew  one  side  to 
a  stage-station.  The  huge  stables,  the 
wide  corrals,  the  low  living-houses,  each 
shut  in  its  dooryard  of  blazing  riotous 
flowers,  were  all  familiar.  Only  lacked 
the  old-fashioned  Concord  coach,  from 
which  to  descend  Jack  Hamlin  or  Judge 
Starbottle.  As  for  M'liss,  she  was  there, 
sunbonnet  and  all. 

Down  in  the  gulch  bottoms  were  the 
old  placer  diggings.  Elaborate  little 
ditches  for  the  deflection  of  water,  long 
cradles  for  the  separation  of  gold,  de- 
cayed rockers,  and  shining  in  the  sun 
the  tons  and  tons  of  pay  dirt  which  had 
been  turned  over  pound  by  pound  in  the 
concentrating  of  its  treasure.  Some  of 
the  old  cabins  still  stood.  It  was  all 
deserted  now,  saved  for  the  few  who 
kept  trail  for  the  freighters,  or  who  tilled 
the  restricted  bottom-lands  of  the  flats. 
Road-runners  racked  away  down  the 
paths ;  squirrels  scurried  over  worn-out 
placers ;  jays  screamed  and  chattered 
in  and  out  of  the  abandoned  cabins. 
Strange  and  shy  little  creatures  and 
birds,  reassured  by  the  silence  of  many 
years,  had  ventured  to  take  to  them- 
selves the  engines  of  man's  industry. 
And  the  warm  California  sun  embalmed 


it  all  in  a  peaceful  and  pleasing  forget- 
fulness. 

Now  the  trees  grew  bigger,  and  the 
hills  more  impressive.  We  should  call 
them  mountains  in  the  East  Pines 
covered  them  to  the  top,  straight,  slen- 
der pines  with  voices.  The  little  flats 
were  planted  with  great  oaks.  When 
we  rode  through  them,  they  shut  out  the 
hills,  so  that  we  might  have  imagined 
ourselves  in  the  level  wooded  country. 
There  insisted  the  effect  of  limitless  tree- 
grown  plains,  which  the  warm  drowsysun, 
the  park-like  landscape,  corroborated. 
And  yet  the  contrast  of  the  clear  atmos- 
phere and  the  sharp  air  equally  insisted 
on  the  mountains.  It  was  a  strange  and 
delicious  .double  effect,  a  contradiction 
of  natural  impressions,  a  negation  of  our 
right  to  generalize  from  previous  experi- 
ence. 

Always  the  trail  wound  up  and  iip. 
Never  was  it  steep  ;  never  did  it  com- 
mand an  outlook.  Yet  we  felt  that  at  last 
we  were  rising,  were  leaving  the  level 
of  the  Inferno,  were  nearing  the  thresh- 
old of  the  high  country. 

Mountain  peoples  came  to  the  edges 
of  their  clearings  and  gazed  at  us,  re- 
sponding solemnly  to  our  salutations. . 
They  dwelt  in  cabins  and  held  to  ag^- 
culture  and  the  herding  of  the  wild 
mountain  cattle.  From  them  we  heard 
of  the  high  country  to  which  we  were 
bound.  They  spoke  of  it  as  yoii  or  I 
would  speak  of  interior  Africa,  as  some- 
thing inconceivably  remote,  to  be  visited 
only  by  the  adventurous,  an  uninhabited 
realm  of  vast  magnitude  and  unknown 
dangers.  In  the  same  way  they  spoke 
of  the  plains.  Only  the  narrow  pine- 
clad  strip  between  the  two  and  six  thou- 
sand feet  of  elevation  they  felt  to  be 
their  natural  environment.  In  it  they 
found  the  proper  conditions  for  their 
existence.  Out  of  it  those  conditions 
lacked.  They  were  as  much  a  localized 
product  as  are  certain  plants  which 
occur  only  at  certain  altitudes.  Also 
were  they  densely  ignorant  of  trails 
and  routes  outside  of  their  own  little 
districts. 

All  this,  you  will  understand,  was  ih 
what  is  known  as  the  low  country.  The 
landscape  was  still  brown  ;  the  streams 
but  trickles;  sage-brush  clung    to  the 
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ravines ;  the   valley   quail  whistled   on 
the  side  hills. 

But  one  day  we  came  suddenly  into  the 


big  pines  and  rocks;  and  that  night  we 
made  our  first  camp  in  a  meadow  tjrpical 
of  the  mountains  we  had  dreamed  about. 


VIII The   Pines 


I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  make 
you  feel  the  charm  of  that  first  camp  in 
the  big  country.  Certainly  I  can  never 
quite  repeat  it  in  my  own  experience. 

Remember  that  for  two  months  we 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  brown  of 
the  California  landscape,  and  that  for 
over  a  week  we  had  traveled  in  the 
Inferno.  We  had  forgotten  the  look  of 
green  grass,  of  abundant  water ;  almost 
had  we  forgotten  the  taste  of  cool  air. 
So  invariably  had  the  trails  been  dusty, 
and  the  camping-places  hard  and  ex- 
posed, that  we  had  come  subconsciously 
to  think  of  such  as  typical  of  the  country. 
Try  to  put  yourself  in  the  frame  of  mind 
those  conditions  would  make. 

Then  imagine  yourself  climbing  in  an 
hour  or  so  up  into  a  high  ridge  country 
of  broad  cup-like  sweeps  and  bold  out- 
cropping ledges.  Imagine  a  forest  of 
pine-trees  bigger  than  any  pines  you  ever 
saw  before — pines  eight  and  ten  feet 
through,  so  huge  that  you  can  hardly 
look  over  one  of  their  prostrate  trunks 
even  from  the  back  of  your  pony.  Im- 
agine, further,  singing  little  streams  of 
ice-cold  water,  deep  refreshing  shadows, 
a  soft  carpet  of  pine-needles  through 
which  the  faint  furrow  of  the  trail  runs 
as  over  velvet.  And  then,  last  of  all,  in 
a  wide  opening,  clear  as  though  chopped 
and  plowed  by  some  backwoodsman,  a 
park  of  grass,  fresh  grass,  green  as  a 
precious  stone. 

This  was  our  first  sight  of  the  moun- 
tain meadows.  From  time  to  time  we 
found  others,  sometimes  a  half-dozen  in 
a  day.  The  rough  country  came  down 
close  about  them,  edging  to  the  very 
hair-line  of  the  magic  circle  which 
seemed  to  assure  their  placid,  sunny 
p)eace.  An  upheaval  of  splintered  gran- 
ite often  tossed  and  tumbled  in  the 
abandon  of  an  unrestrained  passion  that 
seemed  irresistibly  to  overwhelm  the 
sanities  of  a  whole  region-;  but  some- 
where, in  the  very  forefront  of  turmoil, 
was  like  to  slumber  one  of  these  little 
meadows,  as  unconscious   of  anything 


but  its  own  flawless  green  simplicity  as 
a  child  asleep  in  mid-ocean.  Or,  away 
up  in  the  snows,  warmed  by  the  fortuity 
of  reflected  heat,  its  emerald  eye  looked 
bravely  out  to  the  heavens.  Or,  as  here, 
it  rested  confidingly  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  austere  forest. 

Always  these  parks  are  green ;  always 
are  they  clear  .ind  open.  Their  size 
varies  widely.  Some  are  as  little  as  a 
city  lawn  ;  others,  like  the  great  Mon- 
ache,'  are  miles  in  extent.  In  them  re- 
sides the  possibility  of  your  traveling  the 
high  coutitry ;  for  they  supply  the  feed 
for  your  horses. 

Being  desert-weary,  the  Tenderfoot 
and  I  cried  out  with  the  joy  of  it,  and 
told  in  extravagant  language  how  this  was 
the  best  camp  we  had  ever  made. 

"  It's  a  bum  camp,"  growled  Wes. 
"If  we  couldn't  get  better  camps  than 
this,  I'd  quit  the  game." 

He  expatiated  on  the  fact  that  this 
particular  meadow  was  somewhat  boggy ; 
that  the  feed  was  too  watery;  that  there'd 
be  a  cold  wind  down  through  the  pines ; 
and  other  small  and  minor  details.  But 
we,  our  backs  propped  against  appropri- 
ately slanted  rocksi  our  pipes  well  aglow, 
gazed  down  the  twilight  through  the 
wonderful  great  columns  of  the  trees  to 
where  the  white  horses  shone  like  snow 
against  the  unaccustomed  relief  of  green, 
and  laughed  him  to  scorn.  What  did 
we — or  the  horses  for  that  matter — care 
for  trifling  discomforts  of  the  body  ?  In 
these  intangible  comforts  of  the  eye  was 
a  great  refreshment  of  the  spirit. 

The  following  day  we  rode  through 
the  pine  forests  growing  on  the  ridges 
and  hills  and  in  the  elevated  bowl-like 
hollows.  These  were  not  the  so-called 
"  big  trees  " — with  those  we  had  to  do 
later,  as  you  shall  see.  They  were 
merely  sugar  and  yellow  pines,  but  never 
anywhere  have  I  seen  finer  specimens. 
They  were  planted  with  a  grand  sump- 
tuousness  of  space,  and  their  trunks 
were  from  five  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter 

'  Do  not  fail  to  sound  the  final  t. 
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and  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  high 
to  the  topmost  spear.  Underbrush, 
ground  growth,  even  saplings  of  the  same 
species,  lacked  entirely,  so  that  we  pro- 
ceeded in  the  clear  open  aisles  of  a  tre- 
mendous and  spacious  magnificence. 

This  very  lack  of  the  smaller  and 
usual  growths,  the  generous  plan  of 
spacing,  and  the  size  of  the  trees  them- 
selves, necessarily  deprived  us  of  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  At  first  the  forest 
seemed  immense.  But  after  a  little  our 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  its  propor- 
tions. We  referred  it  back  to  the  meas- 
ures of  long  experience.  The  trees,  the 
wood-aisles,  the  extent  of  vision,  shrunk 
to  the  normal  proportions  of  an  Eastern 
pinery.  And  then  we  would  lower  our 
gaze.  The  pack-train  would  come  into 
view.  It  had  become  Lilliputian,  the 
horses  small  as  white  mice,  the  men 
like  tin  soldiers,  as  though  we  had 
undergone  an  enchantment.  But  in  a 
moment,  with  the  rush  of  a  mighty  trans- 
formation, the  great  trees  would  tower 
huge  again. 

In  the  pine  woods  of  the  mountains 
grows  also  a  certain  close-clipped  para- 
sitic moss.  In  color  it  is  a  brilliant 
yellow-gn"een,  more  yellow  than  green. 
In  shape  it  is  crinkly  and  curly  and 
tangled  up  with  itself  like  very  fine 
shavings.  In  consistency  it  is  dry  and 
brittle.  This  moss  girdles  the  trunks 
of  trees  with  innumerable  parallel  inch- 
wide  bands  a  foot  or  so  apart,  in  the 
manner  of  old-fashioned  striped  stock- 
ings. It  covers  entirely  sundry  twigless 
branches.  Always  in  appearance  is  it 
fantastic,  decorative,  almost  Japanese, 
as  though  consciously  laid  in  with  its 
vivid  yellow-green  as  an  intentional  note 
of  a  tone  scheme.  The  somberest  shad- 
ows, the  most  neutral  twilights,  the  most 
austere  recesses,  are  lighted  by  it  as 
though  so  many  freakish  sunbeams  had 
severed  relations  with  the  parent  lumi- 
nary to  rest  quietly  in  the  coolnesses  of 
the  ancient  forest 

Underfoot  the  pine  needles  were 
springy  beneath  the  horse's  hoof.  The 
trail  went  softly,  with  the  courtesy  of 
great  gentleness.  Occasionally  we  caught 
sight  of  other  ridges — also  with  pines — 
across  deep  sloping  valleys,  pine  filled. 
The  effect  of  the  distant  trees  seen  from 


above  was  that  of  roughened  velvet,  here 
smooth  and  shining,  there  dark  with 
rich  shadows.  On  these  slopes  played 
the  wind.  In  the  level  countries  it  sang 
through  the  forest  progressively;  here 
on  the  slope  it  struck  a  thousand  trees 
at  once.  The  air  was  ennobled  with 
the  great  voice,  as  a  church  is  ennobled 
by  the  tones  of  a  great  organ.  Then 
we  would  drop  back  again  to  the  inner 
country,  for  our  way  did  not  contem- 
plate the  descents  nor  climbs,  but  held 
to  the  general  level  of  a  plateau. 

Clear  fresh  brooks  ran  in  every  ra- 
vine. Their  water  was  snow-white 
against  the  black  rocks,  or  lay  dark  in 
bank-shadowed  pools.  As  our  horses 
splashed  across  we  could  glimpse  the 
rainbow  trout  flashing  to  cover.  Where 
were  the  watered  hollows  grew  lush 
thickets  full  of  birds,  outposts  of  the 
aggressively  and  cheerfully  worldly  in 
this  pine  land  of  spiritual  detachment. 
Gorgeous  bush-flowers,  great  of  petal  as 
magnolias,  with  perfume  that  lay  on  the 
air  like  a  heavy  drowsiness ;  long  clear 
stretches  of  an  ankle-high  shrub  of  vivid 
emerald,  looking  in  the  distance  like 
sloping  meadows  of  a  peculiar  color- 
brilliance;  patches  of  smaller  flowers 
where  for  the  trifling  space  of  a  street's 
width  the  sun  had  unobstructed  fall — 
these  from  time  to  time  diversified  the 
way,  brought  to  our  perceptions  the  en- 
dearing trifles  of  earthiness,  of  humanity, 
befittingly  to  modify  the  austerity  of  the 
great  forest  At  a  brookside  we  saw, 
still  fresh  and  moist,  the  print  of  a  bear's 
foot.  From  a  patch  of  the  little  emerald 
brush  a  barren  doe  rose  to  her  feet, 
eyed  us  a  moment,  and  then  bounded 
away  as  though  propelled  by  springs. 
We  saw  her  from  time  to  time  surmount- 
ing little  elevations  farther  and  farther 
away. 

The  air  was  like  cold  water.  We 
had  not  lung  capacity  to  satisfy  our 
desire  for  it  There  came  with  it  a  dry 
exhilaration  that  brought  high  spirits, 
an  optimistic  viewpoint,  and  a  tremen- 
dous keen  appetite.  It  seemed  that  we 
could  never  tire.  In  fact,  we  never  did. 
Sometimes,  after  a  particularly  hard  day, 
we  felt  like  resting ;  but  it  was  always 
after  the  day's  work  was  done,  never 
while  it  was  under  way.     The  Tender- 
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foot  and  I  one  day  went  afoot  twenty-two  from  the  lower  country.     Here  we  were 

miles  up  and  down  a  mountain  fourteen  definitely  in  the  Mountains.    Our  plateau 

thousand    feet    high.      The  last   three  ran  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  in 

thousand  feet  were  nearly  straight  up  altitude.      Beyond   it    occasionally    we 

and  down.     We  finished  at  a  four-mile  could  see  three  more  ridges,  rising  and 

clip  an   hour  before   sunset,  and   dis-  falling,  each  higher  than  the  last.     And 

cussed  what  to  do  next  to  fill  in  the  then,  in  the  blue  distance,  the  very  crest 

time.    When  we  sat  down,  we  found  we  of  the  broad  system  called  the  Sierras — 

had  had  about  enough ;  but  we  had  not  another   wide    region  of    sheer  granite 

discovered  it  before.  rising  in  peaks,  pinnacles,  and  minarets, 

All  of  us,  even  the  morose  and  cyni-  rugged,  wonderful,  capped  with  the  eter- 

cal  Dinkey,  felt  the  benefit  of  the  change  nal  snows. 

America:    Elect  Among  Nations 

By  Amanda  T.  Jones 

Now  who  are  these  thronging  thy  gate? 

One,  knocks  at  thy  door: 
"  Behold  where  my  multitudes  wait  I 

They  hunger,  and  great  is  thy  store! 
They  have  drunk  of  the  fountains  of  salt 

Where  the  red  lions  breed ; 
They  are  leprous  and  fevered  and  halt, 

They  are  humbled  and  bruised  as  the  reed." 

Is  not  this  the  Master  indeed  ? 

Foot-weary  and  worn, 

The  heat  of  the  day  he  has  borne : 
Wilt  thou  comfort  all  these  in  their  need  ? 

Wert  thou  not  cast  up  from  the  sea 

To  a  banquet  of  blood  ? 
And  are  there  not  balsams  for  thee, 

Magnolias  and  laurels  in  bud  ? 

Thy  harvests — who  reckons  their  worth? — 

Wheat  and  corn  in  the  seed; 
For  the  armies  that  trample  the  earth 

Who  numbers  thy  cattle  that  bleed  ? 

Shall  Christ  for  his  desolate  plead. 

Nor  move  thee  to  bless? 

O  thou,  who  art  rich  beyond  guess. 
Turn  back  to  thy  records  and  read  I 

Uplift  them — the  Black  with  the  Brown ; 

Anoint  the  torn  feet 
Are  they  troublers — of  evil  renown  ? 

Yet  cleanse  them  and  they  shall  be  sweet. 
Who  murdered  that  lover  of  men  ? 

Not  theirs  was  the  deed  I 
If  they  wound  thee  in  anger,  what  then  ? 

He  calls  thee — O  serve  him  with  speed  1 

Stand  forth  in  thy  beauty  and  feed 

His  poor  unashamed; 

Full  sweetly  thy  name  shall  be  named. 
And  who  shall  thy  glory  exceed? 
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By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer 

Beneath  the  full  midsummer  heat 

Are  stores  of  golden,  garnered  wheat; 

Are  billows  of  unripe  oats,  gray-green; 

Are  armies  of  corn-blades,  trenchant,  keen. 

The  killdeer  flutes  his  mournful  cries; 

The  hawk  in  charme'd  circle  flies. 

Berries  ripen  beneath  the  leaves. 

And  warm  and  still  are  the  musky  eves. 

The  moon  shines  bright  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
The  crickets  sing  and  tlie  soft  winds  sigh. 
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Una   Hawthorne 

By  Thomas  Wentworth   Higginson 


IT  has  never  happened  to  me,  during 
a  life  of  many  years,  to  walk  in  the 
streets  of  a  city  with  any  companion 
by  my  side  who  has  attracted,  from 
passing  strangers,  such  ready  personal 
notice,  followed  by  eager  scrutiny,  as 
was  usually  won  by  Una  Hawthorne,  the 
elder  daughter  of  our  great  literary  art- 
ist Tall  beyond  the  average  height  of 
women,  absolutely  erect,  perfectly  un- 
conscious, bearing  her  fine  head  upon 
the  body  of  a  gymnast,  she  herself  kept 
no  account  of  the  eyes  resting  upon  her 
or  of  the   heads   that    were  turned  to 


watch  her  as  she  swept  by.  It  was  thrs 
nobleness  of  carriage  which  first  arrested 
attention  and  her  superb  Titianesque 
coloring  which  afterwards  held  it — the 
abundant  hair  of  reddish  auburn  and 
the  large  gray  eyes.  I  knew  her  at  one 
time  intimately,  being,  under  a  certain 
combination  of  events,  in  a  manner 
adopted  by  her,  as  a  sort  of  brevet  rela- 
tive. This  pajjer  will  be  drawn  largely 
from  her  own  letters,  but  will  include 
also  a  careful  study  of  her  in  childhood 
by  her  father. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  more  pictur- 
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esque  account  of  the  early  married  life 
of  two  people  of  genius  than  is  g^ven  in 
Mrs.  Sophia  Hawthorne's  letters  and 
journals  during  her  frugal  winter  at  the 
Old  Manse  in  Concord.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  passage,  as  reprinted  in  her 
daughter  Mrs.  Lathrop's  "  Memories  of 
Hawthorne : "  "  Lately  we  go  on  the 
river,  which  is  now  frozen,  my  lord  to 
skate  and  I  to  run  and  slide,  during  the 
dolphin-death  of  day.  I  consider  my 
husband  a  rare  sight  gliding  over  the  icy 
stream.  For,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he 
looks  very  graceful,  perpetually  darting 
from  me  in  long,  sweeping  curves,  and 
returning  again — again  to  shoot  away. 
Our  meadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  or- 
chard is  like  a  small  frozen  sea  now,  and 
that  is  the  present  scene  of  our  heroic 
games.  Sometimes,  in  the  splendor  of 
the  dying  light,  we  seem  sporting  upon 
transparent  gold,  so  prismatic  becomes 
the  ice,  and  the  snow  takes  opaline  hues 
from  the  gems  that  float  above  as  clouds. 
It  is  eminently  the  hour  to  see  objects, 
just  after  the  sun  has  disappeared.  Oh, 
such  oxygen  as  we  inhale  I  Often  other 
skaters  appear — young  men  and  boys — 
who  principally  interest  me  as  foils  to 
my  husband,  who,  in  the  presence  of 
nature,  loses  all  shyness,  and  moves 
regally  like  a  king.  One  afternoon  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Thoreau  went  with 
him  down  the  river,  Henry  Thoreau 
is  an  experienced  skater,  and  was  figur- 
ing dithyrambic  dances  and  Bacchic 
leaps  on  the  ice — very  remarkable,  but 
very  ugly,  methought  Next  him  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Hawthorne,  who,  wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  moved  like  a  self-impelled 
Greek  statue,  stately  and  grave. "  ' 

It  is  still  more  beautiful  indoors  :  "  In 
the  evening,  when  the  astral  enacts  the 
sun,  and  pours  shine  upon  all  the  objects, 
and  shows,  beneath,  the  noblest  head  in 
Christendom,  in  the  ancient  chair  with 
its  sculptured  back  [a  chair  said  to  have 
come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  owned 
by  the  Hawthorne  family] ;  and  when- 
ever I  look  up,  two  stars  beneath  a  brow 
of  serene  white  radiate  love  and  sym- 
pathy upon  me.  Can  you  think  of  a 
happier  life,  with  its  rich  intellectual 
feasts?  That  downy  bloom  of  happi- 
ness, which  unfaithful  and  ignoble  poets 

■ "  Memories  of  Hawthorne."  p.  52,  53. 


have  persisted  in  declaring  always  van- 
ished at  the  touch  and  wear  of  life,  is 
delicate  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  must 
remain  so  if  we  remain  unprofane." 
(p.  64.) 

But  this  life  becomes  far  more  beauti- 
ful when  the  eldest  child,  Una,  appears 
upon  the  scene.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
much  to  claim  for  this  newcomer  when 
we  are  told  that  "her  grandmother 
says  she  has  the  most  perfect  form 
she  ever  saw  in  a  baby ;"  or  when 
the  young  mother  writes,  "She  waked 
this  morning  like  another  dawn,  and 
smiled  bountifully,"  Have  we  not  all 
had  grandmothers  and  mothers?  It 
counts  for  a  little  more  to  say,  "  I  took 
her  to  William  Story's  yesterday,  and 
he  thought  her  eyes  very  beautiful, 
and  said  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
perfectly  gray  eyes  before;  and  that 
such  were  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world, 
capable  of  the  most  expression.  He 
added  that  her  eyes  were  like  those  of 
an  exquisite  child  of  Raphael's  which 
he  had  seen  in  oils."  Elsewhere  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  writes  to  her  mother:  "I 
never  imagined  anything  so  enchanting 
as  Una's  rapid  development  Every 
morning,  as  soon  as  she  is  awake,  she 
extends  her  little  hand  to  the  Madonna. 
Then  she  points  to  Loch  Lomond,  .  .  . 
And  then  to  Abbotsford,  each  time  ob- 
serving something  about  the  pictures  as 
she  gazes  into  my  face.  My  replies  I 
always  feel  to  be  very  stupid,  but  I  do 
as  well  as  I  can,  considering  that  I  am 
not  now  a  baby." 

Afterwards,  when  they  are  living  in  a 
little  house  in  Lenox,  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
writes  to  her  mother  on  a  rainy  Sunday 
of  her  two  elder  children — Julian  having 
now  arrived :  "  This  has  been  a  dull 
'  heaven's  day '  for  the  children,  who 
have  not  been  as  merry  as  on  a  sunny 
day.  I  have  read  to  them,  and  shown 
them  my  drawings  of  Flaxman's  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  and  Hesiod.  I  wish  you 
could  have  see  them  the  other  day,  act- 
ing Giant  Despair  and  Mrs.  Diffidence. 
They  were  sitting  on  chairs  opposite  the 
doorsteps ;  Julian  with  one  little  leg  over 
the  other,  in  a  nonchalant  attitude  ;  Una 
also  in  negligent  position.  They  were 
discussing  their  prisoners,  Hopeful  and 
Christian,  in  very  gruff  and  unamiable 
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voices.  '  Well,  what  had  we  better  do 
with  them  ?'  '  Oh,  beat  them  pretty 
well,  every  day  1'  " 

On  another  Sunday  she  writes :  "  A 
famous  snow-storm.  I  read  from  Spen- 
ser to  the  children  in  the  morning  of 
St.  George  and  Una,  Una  and  the  Lion, 
and  Prince  Arthur,  Then  Cinderella. 
They  made  an  exquisite  picture  with  the 
hobby-horse.  Julian  was  upon  the  horse 
— as  a  king ;  Una  at  his  side  presenting 
ambrosia." 

Later  we  learn   how  the  daughter's 
nature  grew  in  proportion  to  her  inti- 
macy   with    her    father.     The   mother 
writes :  "  Dear  little  harp-souled  Una-  - 
whose  love  for  her  father  grows  more 
profound  every  day,  as  her  comprehend- 
ing intellect  and   heart  perceive  more 
and  more  fully  what  he  is — was  made 
quite  unhappy  because  he  did  not  go  at 
the   same  time  with  her  to  the   Lake. 
His  absence  darkened  all  the  sunshine 
to  her ;  and  when  I  asked  her  why  she 
could  not  enjoy  the  walk  as  Julian  did, 
she  replied,  '  Ah,  he  does  not  love  papa 
as  /do I'     But  when  we  arrived,  there 
sat  papa  on  a  rock,  and   her  face  and 
figure  were  transfigured  from  a  Niobe's 
to  an  Allegra's  instantly.  ...  I  heard 
her  and  Julian  talking  together   about 
their  father's  smile,  the  other  day.    They 
had  been  speaking  of  some  other  per- 
son's smile — Mr.  Tappan's,  1   believe; 
and  presently  Una  said,  'But  you  know, 
Julian,  that  there  is  no  smile  like  papa's  I' 
'  Oh,    no,'   replied   Julian.      '  Not    like 
papa's  r" 

How  well  this  corresponds  with  what 
the  daughter  once  said  to  me  in  later 
years  of  her  father  1     "  He  was  capable 
of   being  the  very  gayest  person  I  ever 
saw.     He  was  like  a  boy.     Never  was 
such  a  playmate  as  he  in  all  the  world." 
And   while  the  child  was  thus  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pure  romance  with  the 
father,  he  was  at  the  same  time  studying 
and  analyzing  her   in  the  minute  and 
anxious  way  seen  in  the  following  sketch 
of  Una,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  me 
many  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  and 
was  never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  put 
in   print.     It  is  of  itself  deeply  interest- 
ing, even  apart  from  its  subject,  as  show- 
ing   the    minute    personal   observation 
which  its  author  habitually  applied  to 


the  few  human  t3rpes  with  which  he  came 
very  closely  in  contact  Nothing  else, 
perhaps,  as  it  seems  to  me,  gives  such 
a  glimpse  from  original  sources  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  shy  and  reticent 
man  pursued  his  observations : 

"  There  is  something  that  frightens 
me  about  the  child.  I  know  not  whether 
elfish  or  angelic,  but  at  all  events  super- 
natural. She  steps  so  boldly  into  the 
midst  of  everything,  shrinks  from  noth- 
ing, has  such  comprehension  of  every- 
thing, seeming  at  times  to  have  but  little 
delicacy,  and  anon  shows  that  she  pos- 
sesses the  finest  essence  of  it ;  now  so 
hard,  now  so  tender,  now  so  perfectly 
unreasonable,  soon  again  so  wise.  In 
short,  I  now  and  then  catch  an  aspect 
of  her  in  which  I  cannot  believe  her  to 
be  my  own  human  child,  but  a  spirit 
strangely  mingled  with  good  and  evil, 
haunting  the  house  where  I  dwell. 

"  Una,  I  think,  does  not  p>ossess 
humor,  nor  anything  of  the  truly  comic ; 
she  cannot  at  all  bear  to  be  laughed  at 
for  anything  funny  that  she  perpetrates 
unawares,  and  when  she  tries  to  be 
funny,  the  result  is  seldom  anything  but 
an  eccentricity — a  wild  grimace — an  un- 
natural tone  ;  her  natural  bent  is  towards 
the  passionate  and  tragic.  Her  life  at 
present  is  a  tempestuous  day,  with  blinks 
of  sunshine  gushing  between  the  rifts 
of  cloud.  She  is  as  full,  oftentimes,  of 
acerbity  as  an  unripe  apple,  that  may  be 
perfected  into  mellow  deliciousness  here- 
after. She  has  a  very  strong  craving 
for  sympathy,  and  yet  a  hundred  times 
a  day  she  seems  to  defy  sympathy,  and 
put  herself  in  a  position  where  she  knows 
she  cannot  receive  it 

"  Her  beauty  is  the  most  flitting,  tran- 
sitory, uncertain,  and  unaccountable 
affair  that  ever  had  a  real  existence.  It 
beams  out  whenever  nobody  expects  it ; 
it  has  mysteriously  passed  away  when 
you  think  yourself  sure  of  it ;  if  you 
glance  sideways  at  her,  you  perhaps 
think  it  is  illuminating  her  face,  but, 
turning  full  to  enjoy  it,  it  is  gone  again. 
When  really  visible,  it  is  rare  and  pre- 
cious as  the  vision  of  an  angel ;  it  is  a 
transfiguration,  a  grace,  a  delicacy,  an 
ethereal  fineness,  which  at  once,  in  my 
secret  soul,  makes  me  give  up  all  severe 
opinions  that  I  may  have  begun  to  form 
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respecting  her.  She  is  never  graceful 
or  beautiful  except  when  perfectly  quiet 
— violence,  exhibitions  of  passion,  strong 
expressions  of  any  kind  destroy  her 
beauty.  Her  voice,  face,  gesture,  every 
manifestation  in  short,  becomes  dis- 
agreeable. One  night  in  spring  I  asked 
her  to  come  in  and  go  to  bed,  for  it  was 
after  six  o'clock.  '  Where  is  that  six 
o'clock?  Papa,  I  do  not  where  it  is. 
Oh  I  I  know  where  it  is  1  It  is  in 
God's  day,  with  all  the  other  sixes  that 
have  been.'  Once  she  broke  forth  in  a 
chant — '  Oh  God  1  wrongness  never 
reigns.' 

"  She  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  run  away 
with  by  her  imagination — her  perception 
of  reality  is  constantly  on  the  watch. 
'  "  Julian  said,  '  God  is  the  tnost  beau- 
tiful of  Princes.'  Una  rebuked  him  and 
said, '  No,  Julian,  God  is  a  King.' 

"  Una  says, '  I  am  tired  of  all  things 
and  want  to  slip  into  God.' 

"  Her  auburn  curls  come  down  over  • 
her  face,  and-  as  to  her  delicate  little 
phiz,   its   spirit,   grace,   and  sensibility 
elude  the  pen  that  would  describe  it. 

"  On  my  reproving  Julian,  Una  comes 
to  me  with  a  remonstrance  of  no  small 
length,  the  burthen  being,  '  Papa,  you 
should  not  speak  so  loudly  to  a  little 
boy,  who  is  only  half  years  old.' 

"  She  comes  out  of  trouble  like  the 
moon  out  of  a  cloud,  with  no  shadow  of 
sulkiness  hanging  about  her — or  rather, 
perhaps,  like  a  rosebush  out  of  a  thunder 
shower,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  dewy  soft- 
ness remaining,  although  there  is  the 
brightness  of  sunshine  in  her  smile." 

Let  us  now  pass  by  twenty  years  or 
more,  until  this  fair  child  has  grown  to 
maturity,  and  read  one  of  her  letters 
written  from  the  house  of  my  sister  at 
Brattleborough,  Vermont,  where  Una 
was  making  a  brief  visit.  I  do  not  see  how 
her  father  himself  could  have  touched 
the  very  freshness  and  fullness  of  out- 
door life  with  a  pencil  more  delicate  : 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  May  19th.  '68. 

I  am  fresh  from  the  beautiful  damp 
woods,  with  all  their  wealth  of  budding 
green  and  tender  flowers,  and,  absurd  as 
it  seems  to  try  and  tell  you  about  them, 
I  ""'i'"  "-n't.help  it.  When  did  it  ever 
?re  had  been  another  spring- 


time, or  as  if  a  violet  or  a  windflower 
had  been  seen  before  ?  The  glory  of  it 
all  makes  me  almost  afraid,  and  it  seems 
such  a  pity  ever  to  come  home  from 
such  an  exquisite  fairy-land. 

Aunt  Anna  and  I  had  planned  a  walk 
when  I  first  came,  but  it  has  rained 
constantly ;  however,  to-day  we  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  rain,  so  it  respected  our 
bravery  and  our  umbrellas,  which  we 
were  punished  by  having  to  carry  under 
our  arms. 

Such  a  depth  and  richness  of  green 
was  brought  out  by  the  dampness  that  I 
would  not  have  had  it  a  dry  day  for  the 
world,  and  indeed  I  must  have  been 
born  with  a  spring  in  my  mouth  instead 
of  a  silver  sp)oon,  for  I  always  feel  twice 
myself  in  a  showery  ramble. 

I  wanted  to  go  straight  up  the  per- 
pendicular bank  behind  Mrs.  Brown's 
house,  and  Aunt  Anna's  enterprise  at 
least  equaled  mine,  and  we  were  fully 
rewarded.  The  rocks  were  almost 
wholly  veiled  by  delicate  mosses  and 
lichens,  in  which  were  planted  violets, 
houstonias,  and  anemones,  and  new 
ferns  undoubling  their  green  fists,  with 
polygalas,  saxifrage,  and,  to  my  great 
joy,  columbines.  The  last  has  always 
had  a  magical  fascination  for  me,  and 
makes  me  feel  as  no  other  flower  can. 
It  represents  the  aristocracy  among  wild 
flowers,  with  its  haughty  and  airy  grace 
and  proud  crimson  and  gold.  It  not 
only  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown 
had  on,"  but  it  is  itself  a  crown. 

There  was  a  peculiar  half  moss,  half 
lichen  on  the  rocks,  looking  like  large 
green  ears,  and  with  this  1  lined  the 
bottom  of  my  basket,  intending  to  cover 
the  earth  in  Aunt  Anna's  flower-pots 
with  it.  Then  the  flowers  showered  in, 
mixed  with  long  trails  of  partridge-vine 
with  its  bright  red  berry.  I  pulled  up 
a  royal  plant  with  all  its  nodding  colum- 
bines by  the  roots  to  put  down  by  that 
huge  stump  in  the  garden,  where  the 
simple  thing  doesn't  know  but  it  is  at 
home.  Then  we  penetrated  into  the 
delicious  woods,  wishing  for  you  .  .  . 
at  every  step.  Oh,  why  aren't  you  here  ? 
I  can't  bear  to  enjoy  it  all  without  you, 
when  you  want  it  so  much ;  and  should 
we  not  find  beautiful  secrets  together  in 
these  deep  recesses  ? 
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NATHANIEL 

From  a  paintinK 

The  trees  were  mostly  tall,  slender 
pines,  many  of  them  thrusting  their 
twisted  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and 
others  fallen  all  their  length,  making 
bridges  and  arches,  and  holding  up  a 
huge  shield  of  roots  at  the  end.  The 
busy  moss  had  wrapped  them  all  ip  its 
soft  green,  and  had  lined  and  draped  a 
thousand  green  recesses,  making  me 
wish    I   was   a   fairy  to  live    in   them. 


HAWTHOKNF. 
by  Alfred  K.  Smith. 

Surely,  man  has  never  built  a  mansion 
that  is  arrayed  like  one  of  these  ! 

It  was  a  most  Gothic  wood,  with  its 
pointed  trees  and  arches,  and  long  vis- 
tas inviting  us  onward.  How  impossible 
it  seems  that  a  wood  path  can  ever  have 
an  end  I 

At  last  we  saw  water  gleaming  at  a 
distance,  and  came  to  a  clear  tarn,  lined 
with  brown   leaves   and   holding  a  fair 
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picture  in  its  bosom.  A  short  distance 
from  this  was  a  cavernous  spring  that 
delighted  me  extremely.  The  opening 
was  oblong,  lined  with  the  natural  rock 
and  stones  for  a  depth  of  some  ifive  feet, 
and  then  it  was  excavated  under  the 
earth,  or  rather  the  rock,  and  there  we 
saw  the  water  bubbling,  clear  and  cold. 
What  a  place  for  summer,  and  how  one 
envies  the  frogs  I  But  these  seemingly 
endless  woods  had  an  end,  and  we  came 
out  on  some  open  rising  ground,  whence 
we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  valley, 
where  the  trees  were  already  dreaming 
of  summer,  and  sketching  an  outline  of 
their  greenness. 

Luminous  mists,  "  slow-dropping  veils 
of  thinnest  lawn,"  took  the  place  of  the 
sunshine,  making  a  pearly  radiance  in 
the  air,  and  the  far  blue  mountains  made 
an  exquisite  horizon. 

And  here  the  world  came  upon  us,  in 
the  shape  of  two  small  children,  a  girl 
with  some  columbines  in  her  hand,  and 
a  boy  with  some  plebeian  dandelions. 
"  I  say,  you  give  me  some  of  yours," 
said  the  boy,  "  and  you  shall  have  all 
mine  I"  "  No,  I  don't  want  yours,"  said 
the  girl,  airily  skipping  down  the  bank. 
"Oh,  you're  j//«^/"  said  the  boy,  as 
he  followed  her,  with  an  accent  of  the 
most  supreme  contempt. 

Then  we  came  home,  and  I  think  you 
might  wish  yourself  either  one  of  your 
pictures  if  you  want  to  have  a  good 
time.  Before  one  [picture]  is  a  little 
basket,  lined  with  moss  and  filled  with 
tiny  ferns,  violets,  anemones,  houstonias, 
and  polygalas,  and  many  more.  Under 
the  other  is  a  tall  vase  with  a  long  par- 
tridge-vine twisted  round  it,  and  filled 
with  columbines,  uvularias,  and  slender 
branches  of  delicately  tinted  maple  leaves 
mixed  with  white  flowers  and  ferns.  I 
enjoyed  arranging  them  very  much,  but 
oh  how  dead  and  colorless  my  letter 
seems.  How  I  wish  I  had  a  little  bit  of 
the  secret  of  nature  to  put  into  it  1  But 
that  secret  hovers  near  me  in  the  air,  it 
vanishes  among  the  leaves  and  whisp)ers 
in  the  flower  bells,  and  though  I  cannot 
grasp  or  utter  it,  I  feel  as  if  in  time  it 
might  make  me  beautiful  with  its  peace. 

I  find  in  turning  over  her  letters  that 
most  of   them   refer  to  private   affairs 


which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  touch,  but 
there  are  two  of  her  European  letters 
which  may  be  printed.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  she  first  went  abroad  with 
her  parents  as  a  child,  being  first  in 
England  and  then  in  Italy,  and  then,  after 
the  death  of  her  father  in  1864,  she  went 
abroad  with  her  mother,  who  died  in 
London  in  1871.  The  following  letters 
were  written  during  this  absence : 

Dresden,  April  19th,  1869. 

Dear .• 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
last,  for  I  began  to  fear  that  your  wee 
farewell  note  was  the  last  of  our  corre- 
spondence, and  could  not  wonder  that 
many  more  important  and  pleasant  con- 
cerns put  it  out  of  your  head.     But  I 
see  I  am  favored  beyond  my  deserts, 
and  I  find  this  much  pleasanter  than 
being  treated  with  strict  justice.  ...  I 
have  been  delighted  to  hear  of  your 
housekeeping  and  its  happy  results.     If 
I  came  to  see  you  in  winter,  you  would 
not  put  me  in  a  room  that  had  never 
known  a  fire,  with  a  feather  bed  and  one 
blanket,    and    a   small   pitcher   of   ice- 
water,  would  you  ?     Well,  I  am  sorry  I 
can't   hnve   that  shivery  experience  of 
Newport  cancelled,  though  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  should  ever  be  warm  there,  in 
the    midst   of    summer.  .  .  .  Any   old 
friend  would   be   welcome  to  me  now. 
As  to  new  ones,  I  abominate  them — or 
rather   the   idea — for   I    haven't   made 
any.     The  doors  of  my  heart  are  shut,  I 
believe,  on  the  short  and  precious  num- 
ber already  inside,  and  it  is  not  common 
to  meet  fascinating  specimens  of  one's 
country-people  abroad.     We  live  apart, 
in  a  quiet,  independent  way,  and  only 
occasionally  hear  a  murmur  of  the  detest- 
able gossip  and  lavish  fashion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  or  see  a  glimpse 
of  velvet  trains.  ,  .  .  The  Sistine  Ma- 
donna  and   I  (was   my  name   ever  so 
associated    before  I)  are  very  glad  you 
are  coming  to  Europe,  and  we  hope  the 
but  we  involve  will  not  fail  to  bring  you 
to  Dresden.     Really  and  truly,  you  must 
not  go  back  without  coming  here,  and  I 
think  you  would  find  yourself  fully  re- 
paid, for  the   interests  and  charms  of 
this  city  and  its  environs  are  very  great, 
and  surely  you  would  not  consider  your 
tour  complete  unless  there  was  a  streak 
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of  German  through  it.     The  spring,  as 
we  find,  is  so  specially  lovely  here  that 
I  hope  you  can  time  your  visit  then — or 
at  any   rate  not  in    winter,  for  I  sup- 
pose the  remarkable  winter  we  have  just 
passed  will  not  soon  re{)eat  itself.     And 
even  this  winter  we  have  had  gales  of 
wind  that  make  the  Newport  ones  seem 
like  mere  whispers,  and  which  shook  the 
ponderous  stone  mansion  in  which  we 
participate  so   that  we  began   to  feel 
there  was  no  stability  in  material  things. 
I  like  my  German  life  very  well,  and  I 
think  Europe   is  a  delightful  place  for 
women.     1   should   except  the   present 
typical  woman  of  America,  I  suppose, 
as  much  as  I  would  a  young  man  with  a 
fortune  and  a  career  to  achieve  ;  but  1 
am  not  a  typical  vroman  of  that  kind, 
nor  do  I  delight  in  them.     I  like,  now 
at  least,  the  intellectual,  artistic,  dreamy 
atmosphere,  and  the  sort  of  easy  inde- 
pendence   one    can     enjoy    here.      It 
would  be  a  selfish  life  when  there  was  a 
choice  of  any  other,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  for  me,  because  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  me  I  can  fulfill  as  well  here, 
and  gild  them  over  a  little,  besides.     At 
home  I  saw  only  the  rugged  fact — here 
I  lose  sight  of  it  sometimes  in  pictures 
and  music  and  loads  of  flowers.     Still, 
I  am  a  very  subdued  person,  and  realize 
how  the  years  have  fled,  and  what  they 
have  brought  me,  as  this  return  to  Euro- 
pean life  brings  vividly  before  me  my 
happy  enthusiastic  girlhood,  brimming 
over  with  undimmed  hope  and  trust  and 
love  ;  when,  too,  my  father's  smile  was 
the  sun  in  my  heaven.     So  near,  and 
yet  so  far  it  all  is,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
gayer  by  and  by  when  the  force  of  the 
contrast  wears  off. 

It  isn't  canonical  to  cross  letters,  even 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  suppose, 
and  though  I  always  feel  a  wicked  desire 
to  do  it,  I  will  spare  your  eyes  and  say 
gfood-by.  ...  I  am  so  glad  you  think 
you  can  write  to  me  sometimes;  I  hope 
you  really  will,  though  I  can  do  little 
more  than  love  you  in  return,  and  that 
I  should  at  any  rate — so,  you  see,  you 
don't  gain  anything. 

January  28,  1870,  Dresden. 

Z)ear .• 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  after 
such  a  long  silence.    I  thought  I  should 


care  less  and  less  to  be  remembered  by 
my  friends  when  I  got  out  here,  but  I 
find  it  very  much  the  contrary,  and  all 
the  galleries  and  music  in  Europe  can't 
make  up  for  one's  friends.  Indeed,  I 
don't  believe  I  am  very  artistic  after  all. 
Of  course  I  always  knew  I  had  no  talent 
to  accomplish  anything,  but  I  did  think 
I  had  latent  seeds  of  appreciation,  and 
perhaps  they  would  come  to  something 
if  I  was  not  among  these  stolid,  dirty 
Germans,  who  disenchant  one  of  all 
ideas  of  beauty,  and  make  one  doubt  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spirit.  How- 
ever, we  shall  certainly  be  here  till  next 
autumn,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  come  here.  When  I  hear  how 
short  your  absence  is  to  be,  I  see  you 
will  have  to  leave  out  a  great  deal.  I 
don't  believe  anybody  ever  tried  to 
accomplish  even  the  beaten  track  of 
European  travel  in  four  months,  though 
it  has  been  profitably  done  in  six,  and 
when  you  are  once  over  here  it  seems  a 
pity  not  to  draw  a  breath.  I  am  ex- 
tremely surprised  your  eyes  were  holden 
that  you  should  not  see  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  that  unlovely  letter  "  U  " 
in  the  Italian  part  of  Mamma's  book. 
It  is  such  an  eyesore  to  me  that  on 
first  glancing  over  the  book  it  seemed  to 
stare  from  every  page,  but  in  the  English 
portion  it  of  course  does  not  occur, 
because  that  is  taken  from  letters  to  me, 
as  I  was  always  left  at  home. 

We  see  very  few  American  books, 
except  the  "  Atlantic  "  and  "  Putnam's," 
which  come  to  us  regularly,  but  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  not  as  good  as  they  used 
to  be.  Won't  you  write  another  story  ? 
I  have  not  read  Lowell's  "  Cathedral " 
yet,  because  I  was  so  generous  as  to 
lend  the  magazine  before  reading  it.  I 
expected  to  like  it,  for  I  admire  a  gn'cat 
deal  of  his  poetry  very  much  indeed.  I 
think  "  Under  the  Willows "  contains 
exquisite  things,  and  to  read  his  pictures 
from  the  Shoals  is  almost  as  good  as 
going  there — better,  in  one  sense,  because 
it  is  such  a  satisfaction  to  see  put  into 
words  what  you  thought  was  beyond 
them.  How  wonderfully  expressive  lan- 
guage can  be  made,  after  all,  and  what 
a  glorious  instrument  it  is.  And  I  am 
quite  content  with  English — "  my  little 
jaws  were  never  made  "  to  tear  themselves 
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to  pieces  with  German  monstrosities — 
I  never  should  talk  it  fluently  if  I  lived 
a  thousand  years.  I  ha\«  had  the  little 
photograph  I  inclose  for  you  this  great 
while — I  always  want  to  send  you  all 
the  lovely  child-pictures,  and  I  think 
this  is  very  sweet.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  you  the  real  one  now, 
which  is  very  beautiful  in  coloring.  It 
is  too  late  fur  your  birthday,  but  that  is 
your  fault,  because  you  never  told  me 
the  date  before. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
write  anything  worth  putting  in  your 
paper,  but  if  I  should  ever  come  across 
any  interesting  facts  about  women  that 
nobody  ever  heard  of  before,  I  will  put 
them  at  your  disposal  The  Saxon 
woman  is  a  dull  and  ponderous  speci- 
men, whom  the  man  holds  not  even 
"better  than  his  horse,"  I  am  afraid; 
certainly  the  poor  ones  are  made  to  work 
much  harder,  for  theyare  absurdly  tender 
of  their  miserable  old  horses,  putting 
drags  on  their  wheels  when  the  earth  is 
scarcely  dreaming  of  an  eminence,  and 
sometimes  getting  a  woman  to  push  be- 
hind when  a  hill  is  to  be  climbed.  I 
have  no  opportunity  to  observe  the 
better  classes,  but  it  is  said  the  same 
principle  runs  through  all.  But  Ger- 
mans like  to  have  American  wives,  and 
treat  them  better,  I  suppose  because 
they  won't  put  up  with  anything  else ; 
but  I  can't  conceive  of  such  a  thing 
as  marrying  an  unadulterated  Dutch- 
man. 

Mrs.  [Helen]  Hunt  must  write  charm- 
ing letters,  she  is  so  vivid  and  brilliant 
herself.  I  heard  she  was  coming  to 
Dresden,  and  hoi>e  it  may  be  true — it 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  every  one 

to  come  here.     You  know made  a 

short  visit  here.  She  seemed  to  have 
only  half  enjoyed  her  trip,  and  to  think 
it  a  hard  fate  to  go  home.  Poor  thing, 
she  sailed  in  such  awful  weather  that  I 
was  almost  afraid  she  would  never  see 
the  other  side ;  but  she  said  she  thought 
it    would   be   rather   good    fun   to   be 


drowned,  and  I  suppose  that  was  a 
talisman. 

After  breaking  off  an  early  engage- 
ment which  ended  unhappily,  Una  Haw- 
thorne was  betrothed  in  later  life  to  a 
young  man  of  fine  gifts  and  literary 
pursuits,  Albert  Webster.  He  proved, 
however,  to  be  in  consumption,  and  was 
soon  ordered  to  Honolulu  for  his  health, 
but  died  on  shipboard  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  This  occurred  on  December  27, 
1876,  and  his  betrothed  did  not  hear 
of  it  until  several  months  later.  She 
died  on  September  10,  1877,  at  Cleeve, 
England,  apparently  of  a  broken  heart 

I  can  do  no  better,  perhaps,  than  to 
close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of  the 
rarest  persons  I  have  ever  known  by  a 
final  summary  of  her  qualities,  as  written 
many  years  since  by  my  elder  sister,  a 
woman  of  unsurpassed  truthfulness  and 
penetration,  with  whom  Una  had  been 
closely  associated  during  the  formative 
period  of  her  life : 

".  .  .  About  Una  I  wish  I  had 's 

power  of  saying  anjrthing  in  the  way  of 
characterization.  She  was  very  peculiar; 
you  were  sure  she  had  genius,  though  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  any  writing  of 
hers  that  seemed  remarkable.  Her  qual- 
ities were  verj'  inconsistent;  she  would 
tell  you  every  particular  of  circumstances 
that  had  occurred  to  herself,  and  yet  you 
did  not  feel  you  understood  how  she 
felt;  she  was  not  transparent,  though 
very  confiding;  wanting  in  judgment  and 
perception  of  character  and  easily  influ- 
enced, though  she  seemed  self-reliant. 
.  .  .  She  was  excessively  fascinating; 
her  father's  description  of  her  looks  is 
perfectly  appropriate ;  sometimes  she 
seemed  beautiful,  then  entirely  the  re- 
verse. .  .  .  She  was  ardent  and  generous 
always,  as  I  knew  her ;  the  religious 
phase  came  to  her  afterwards — that  is, 
in  a  technical  way ;  she  was  ever  high- 
minded,  but  did  not  seem  as  spiritual 
as  her  mother.  It  was  impossible  she 
should  ever  be  happy." 
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The  Suppression   of  a   Faith 

By  Charles  de  Kay 


HIS  HOLINESS  MKGUER- 
DICH  KHRIMIAN,  Kathol- 
ikos  of  all  Armenians  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  Christ,  whether  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  Russia,  Egypt,  the  In- 
dies, or  elsewhere,  is  a  man  eighty-four 
years  old.  Yet  even  so  he  is  still  able 
to  lead  his  people  during  the  misfor- 
tunes befallen  them  of  late,  A  brief 
review  of  the  treatment  he  and  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  elected  head 
have  undergi^ne  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Government,  without  an  accu- 
sation of  wrong-doing  on  his  part  or 
on  that  of  the  Armenians,  without  the 
production  of  a  reasonable  pretext,  may 
cast  light  on  problems  of  a  larger  mold 
which  affect,  not  merely  a  handful  of 
Christians  belonging  to  an  ancient  sect, 
but  the  entire  world. 

The  Katholikos  is  the  Pope  of  the 
Armenians,  but  he  is  elected  by  the 
people.  The  present  incumbent  of  the 
office  is  no  monk,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
who  knows  his  cloister  only.  Large, 
fine  features,  brown  eyes,  aquiline  nose, 
a  most  compelling  voice,  an  address  full 
of   urbanity  and  charm,  make   him  an 


impressive  person.  He  has,  says  an 
Englishman  who  was  present  at  his 
inauguration,  all  the  personal  fascina- 
tion of  Gladstone.  Born  at  Van,  his 
active  life  commenced  as  overseer  of 
looms,  but  after  marrying  he  went  to 
Constantinople  and  became  a  teacher.  In 
1850  appeared  his  first  book,  a  poetical 
description  of  journeys  through  the  land 
where  Ararat  raises  its  head  of  snow, 
where  people  believe  that  those  who  are 
favored  by  grace  may  still  see  the  remains 
of  Noah's  ark  on  the  mountain,  hidden 
to  ordinary  eyes.  It  is  a  land  where 
the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  older  than 
Abraham,  and  far  antedates  the  earliest 
hints  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

His  wife  having  died,  after  other  trav- 
els he  took  orders  in  1855,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  founded  at  Van  a  paper 
called  the  "  Eagle  of  Vaspuragan," 
which  he  edited  from  the  monastery  of 
Varag,  where  he  was  Abbot.  In  1869 
the  eloquent  Abbot  of  Varag  was  raised 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  Armenians  of 
Turkey  to  the  dangerous  post  of  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople. 

But  his  popularity  and  his  establish- 
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ment  of  two  newspapers  had  alarmed 
the  Porte  and  he  was  forced  to  resign. 
At  the  close  of  the  Turko-Russian  War 
he  appeared  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
to  demand  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
the  Treaty  which  pledged  the  European 
Governments  to  see  that  Turkey  car- 
ried out  the  reforms  promised  the  Arme- 
nians. 

The  good  man  did  not  foresee  that 
Europe  would  be  too  much  occupied 
with  her  own  complicated  jealousies 
and  political  rivalries  to  protect  the  Ar- 
menians. Driven  to  exile  in  Jerusalem 
in  1889,  he  was  elected  Katholikos  in 
1892,  and,  after  the  delay  of  a  year, 
during  which  Russia,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  demanded  his  return  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  Turkey,  for  her  reasons,  for- 
bade his  going,  he  was  allowed  to 
depart,  and  was  duly  consecrated  at 
Etchmiazin,  near  Erivan,  the  center  of 
the  Armenian  Church. 

Truly  a  varied  career,  and  one  that 
prepared  him  for  the  new  troubles  in 
these  latter  days  I 

Only  less  famous  as  preacher  and 
writer  is  Archbishop  Malakia  Ormanian, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  priest  in 
whom,  as  his  face  shows,  the  fighter 
and  diplomat  are  much  more  strongly 
developed  than  in  the  Katholikos.  His 
is  the  largest  flock ;  for  Turkey  includes 
the  greatest  number  of  Armenians. 

A  third  prelate  of  note  is  Archbishop 
Soukias  Barziantz  of  Erivan,  who,  in 
November  last,  when  ordered  by  the 
Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  all  the  property  of  the  Church 
to  a  Russian  agent,  refused  to  violate 
his  trust  and  was  sent  into  exile. 

Etchmiazin,  thirteen  bare  and  stony 
miles  from  the  tree-embowered  town  of 
Erivan  on  the  Araxes,  is  in  full  view  of 
Mount  Ararat.  There,  at  the  cathedral 
church  and  seminary,  lives  the  Ka- 
tholikos, attended  by  twelve  Bishops. 
There  is  the  Synod,  and  there  the  Rus- 
sian procurator.  It  is  the  center  of 
scattered  Armenia,  so  that,  although 
Turkey  has  the  greatest  number  of 
Armenians,  Russia  holds  the  key.  This 
was  .foreseen  when  she  wrested  the 
country  from  Persia.  The  picture  that 
Chardin  gives  of  the  place  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  scarcely  corresponds 


with  its  present  aspect  The  cathedral, 
however,  is  a  building  of  some  an- 
tiquity; but  advanced  porticoes  and  a 
central  six-sided  dome  have  changed  it 
not  a  litde  since  his  tour. 

On  June  12  of  last  year  a  ruling  was 
made  at  St.  Petersburg  which  deprived 
the  Armenian  Church  of  such  autonomy 
as  it  possessed,  and  placed  it  at  the 
mercy  of  Russian  bureaucrats.  All 
landed  property  of  churches,  monas- 
teries, schools,  and  colleges  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, all  town  property  and  its  income 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  law  courts.  The  Church 
is  not  abolished ;  nominally  it  still  ex- 
ists; but  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
sequestrated  and  no  provision  made 
whereby  priests,  teachers,  and  pupils  can 
live. 

It  was  a  bolt  from  the  clear  sky,  and 
all  the  efforts  to  discover  if  any  allied 
acts  unpatriotic  or  anti-Russian  were  the 
cause  of  it  have  remained  without  re- 
sult So  far  as  one  can  see,  it  is  merely 
part  of  a  cold-blooded  policy  to  stamp 
out  the  Armenian  faith. 

When  we  find  that  the  right  to  man- 
age their  own  property,  guaranteed  by 
each  succeeding  Czar  since  the  Cau- 
casus was  taken  from  Persia,  has  been 
suddenly  withdrawn,  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  an  echo  of  the  Kulturkampf  in 
Germany  or  a  stupid  imitation  of  the 
recent  contest  in  France  with  Catholic 
teaching  orders  will  account  for  it  But 
there  is  no  conflict  of  centuries  exasper- 
ating both  parties  lying  back  of  this  unex- 
pected move.  Why  should  Russia  wish 
to  alienate  the  affection  of  citizens  who 
have  shown  their  loyalty  for  a  century 
by  treating  them  as  if  their  Church  were 
a  menace  to  the  orthodox  ?  What  harm 
could  a  little  people  do  the  enormous 
mass  of  Russians  ?  Why  should  they 
care  at  St  Petersburg  what  bishops  are 
appointed,  or  how  the  elected  heads  of 
that  ancient  but  feeble  Church  admin- 
ister the  finances  of  the  organization  ? 
Why  this  spoliation  of  the  property  of  a 
Church  ?  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
that  surround  persecutions  which  seem 
to  rise  without  adequate  cause. 

The  passive  resistance  of  the  Arme- 
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nians  in  Russia  to  such  interference  with 
their  religious  matters  is  too  recent  to 
be  forgotten — the  scenes  of  brutality,  the 
firing  on  defenseless  people,  the  break- 
ing open  of  churches  and  treasuries,  the 
looting  of  valuables  and  antiques.  Not- 
withstanding the  larger  tragedies  in  Ko- 
rea which  have  absorbed  attention,  the 
surrounding  of  churches  by  Cossacks 
will  be  remembered ;  how  at  Etch- 
miazin  the  cathedral  was  forced  and 
robbed,  at  Armans  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  broken,  at  another  place 
the  roof  was  torn  off,  at  Baku  and 
Khamarlou  the  Armenians  were  shot 
in  their  churches  because  they  gath- 
ered in  peaceful  protest  against  such 
usurpation.  Respectful  petitions  of  the 
Katholikos  and  the  synod  were  left 
unanswered.     Recently    an    intimation 
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has  come  from  St,  Petersburg  that  the 
Armenians  need  expect  no  reversal  of 
a  policy  of  oppression  for  which  no 
excuses  are  given. 

The  present  war  of  Japnn  against 
Russia,  horrible  as  it  is,  has  at  least 
this  one  advantage :  it  has  revealed  as 
by  a  lightning  siroke  the  black  depth 
of  superstition  in  which  Holy  Russia 
wallows.  When  Generals  and  Admi- 
rals setting  forth  to  the  war  are  pre- 
sented with  amulets  and  images  amid 
awestruck  crowds,  we  get  some  meas- 
ure of  the  mental  condition  of  Russia 
and  no  longer  marvel  at  the  attempt 
to  control  the  Armenians  by  putting 
their  clergy  in  tutelage.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  Finns  and  the  mob  mur- 
ders at  Kishinev  find  their  explana- 
tion. Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad ! 
Russia,  trusting  in  her 
numbers,  has  become 
mad  with  vanity,  and 
the  daring  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  attacking  her 
before  she  was  ready 
has  only  added  to  her 
bewilderment  without 
curing  her  of  her  folly. 

The  Armenians  are  a 
little  people,  separated 
politically  by  residence 
in  Persia,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  but  they  are  an 
ancient  race.  Though 
there  are  Catholics  who 
side  with  Rome,  the  vast 
majority  adhere  to  a  sect 
which  claims  gfreater  an- 
tiquity than  any  other 
Christian  church. 

They  claim  that  four 
apostles.  Saints  Barthol- 
omew, Thaddeus,  Si- 
mon, and  Jude,  preached 
Christ  to  the  heathen 
Armenians  and  suffered 
martyrdom;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the 
third  century  that  Saint 
Gregory  the  Illuminator 
converted  the  King  and 
people.  Hence  their 
Church  is  known  among 
Russians  as  the  Grego- 
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rian.  Proud  of  its  ori- 
gin, for  fourteen  centu- 
ries the  Armenian  has 
refused  submission  to 
the  Greek  Church,  while 
its  aversion  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  even 
greater.  So  it  is  no  new 
thing  for  Armenians  to 
suffer  persecution.  Their 
Church  is  their  existence 
as  a  nation.  Without  it 
they  would  soon  become 
Persians  or  Turks  or 
Russians,  and  probably 
would  soon  forget  their 
native  tongue.  All  the 
martyrdoms  and  glories 
of  their  past  are  bound 
up  in  the  history  of  their 
Church.  Their  alphabet 
was  invented — so  says 
Moses  of  Khorene — by 
a  secretary  of  the  Arme- 
nian King  Varasdates 
named  Mesrob,  who, 
about  400  A.D.,  produced 
a  more  elaborate  set  of 
letters  than  the  Iranian 
or  the  Greek  alphabets 
which  had  been  used 
in  Armenia  previously. 
The  base  was  a  Persian 
alphabet  supplemented 
by  Greek  additions.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  Armenians  that  they 
should  have  formed  a  writing  of  their 
own  and  held  to  it  for  fifteen  centuries, 
just  as  they  rejected  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  and  kept  apart 
from  the  Greek  Church.  So  it  comes 
about  that  down  to  the  jiresent  century 
not  only  Turkey  and  Russia  but  Persia 
have  persecuted  them  for  an'  obstinate 
sect. 

The  resultof  Russia's  action  is  already 
seen  in  the  slaughter  of  Armenians  near 
Bitlis  by  the  Kurdish  militia.  Turkey 
has  seized  the  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  hated  infidels,  now  that  Russia  can 
no  longer  jwse  as  their  protector. 

Their  new  trouble  arises  directly  from 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  Russia  to 
reduce  every  land  beneath  her  bureau- 
cratic government;  but  the  hidden  spring 
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is  that  religious  intolerance  which  exists 
in  Christians  as  well  as  Mohammedans. 
By  taking  all  their  property,  closing  their 
schools,  leaving  their  clergy  to  starve — 
the  Katholikos  himself  now  depends  for 
his  daily  bread  on  charity — they  hope  to 
destroy  the  Church  without  openly  de- 
creeing its  destruction. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  Russia 
as  a  modern,  civilized  country,  and  we 
hear  laudations  of  her  tolerance  because 
Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  and  men 
of  strange  religions  live  unmolested  in 
her  bounds.  But  with  the  Armenians 
it  seems  to  be  different.  They  are  so 
near  the  Greek  Church  that  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  cling  to  their 
ancient  phase  of  Christianity  irritates, 
and  so  theologians  set  the  people  by  the 
ears  and  politicians  take  advantage  of 
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the  situation,  though  such  persecution 
does  Russia  incalculable  harm. 

It  was  a  blunder  to  have  precipitated 
this  little  trouble  while  so  many  others 
were  hatching.  But  it  is  really  only  the 
culmination  of  a  long  series  of  attacks. 
There  is  something  behind  the  bigotry 
of  the  Orthodox  Church ;  there  is  a  chord 
on  which  that  bigotry  can  play.  This 
is  the  jealousy  of  the  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernment of  an  organization  which  has 
elements  of  popular  strength.  Among 
the  Armenians  the  clergy,  from  the  Ka- 
tholikos  down,  is  largely  elective  by  the 
people ;  this  democratic  element  offends 
the  Russian  as  it  does  the  Turk  and 
Persian.  Doubtless  it  accounts  for  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  Church 
through  centuries  of  oppression  ;  but  it 
also  creates  a  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  tyranny  of  officials. 

At  first,  when  Erivan  was  taken  from 
thePersians(l827),  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment expressly  permitted  the  election  of 
the  Katholikos  by  the  lay  and  clerical 
elements  of  the  whole  nation.  It  saw 
an  advantage  in  having  at  Etchmiazin  a 
prelate  elected  by  Persian  and  Turkish 
Armenians.  The  pact  of  1836  between 
the  Armenians  and  Czar  Nicholas  was 
less  liberal.     Two  candidates  were  pro- 


posed from  whom  the  Czar  might 
choose ;  he  was  made  titular  President 
of  the  synod  of  Etchmiazin.  But — the 
synod  can  oppwse  the  Katholikos,  for  he 
is  only  one  of  its  number.  Then  the 
synod's  acts  had  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  far-off 
St.  Petersburg.  Thus  sixty  years  or 
more  ago  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
was  not  exactly  revolutionary.  The  Rus- 
sian procurator  at  Etchmiazin  would 
often  play  the  bully,  and  yet  the  situ- 
ation then  was  tolerable  compared  to 
the  present.  Even  a  bishop  could  not 
be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Czar,  and  in  many  ways  the  power  of 
Katholikos  and  synod  was  limited. 

In  1884  a  blow  was  aimed  at  the 
schools  which  have  existed  under  Per- 
sian and  Russian  rule.  Most  of  them 
were  placed  under  the  Russian  system, 
and  while  the  Armenian  religion  was  not 
prohibited,  the  language  was.  Teachers 
and  pupils  were  to  speak  Russian. 
Only  the  seminaries  for  priests  were 
exempt;  now  these  have  been  closed 
for  lack  of  income  to  support  them. 

In  1885  the  Czar  appointed  Markar  to 
the  head  of  the  Church,  against  the  will 
of  the  Armenians  as  expressed  by  their 
delegates.     This    man   was   a    Russian 
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with  nothing  Armenian  about  him  but 
his  name. 

Now  all  oaths  are  to  be  administered 
in  Russian,  and  public  prayers  are  to 
be  offered  no  longer  in  Armenian. 

The  feelings  of  the  Armenians  are 
not  soothed  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
Russians  first  set  covetous  eyes  on  this 
part  of  Persia  it  was  to  the  common 
Christianity  among  the  Armenians  that 
they  appealed.  Favorable  terms  were 
offered  and  accepted.  The  Armenians 
were  valuable  then  as  a  counterpoise  to 
Mohammedans,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  long  before  1804,  when  the 
Russians  gained  their  first  victory  in 
this  region  over  the  Persians,  Russian 
diplomacy  had  been  making  use  of  the 
Armenians  to  prepare  the  conquest. 
Now  they  are  of  no  use,  and  they  are 
brutally  crushed  like  the  Finns.  If  they 
will  not  obey,  let  them  emigrate,  and 
good  riddance  to  them  I 

Indeed,  it  is  a  common  thought  among 
Armenians  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  that  the 
center  of  their  Church  should  be  shifted 
from  Etchmiazin  to  some  spot  where 
the  ordinary  decencies  of  civilization 
are  observed,  an  ordinary  sum  of  free- 
dom allowed   to   those    who  love  their 


ancient  speech  and  religion.  The  fetish- 
ridden  Christianity  of  Russia  is  a  mock- 
ery of  Christ ;  her  toleration  a  farce. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the 
methods  Russia  employs  to  widen  her 
borders  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbors, 
astutely  taking  advantage  of  discontented 
elements  of  a  population  beyond  her 
boundaries,  using  them  to  prepare  the 
way  for  her  armies,  and  then  subjecting 
thent  to  the  leveling  forces  of  a  clergy 
and  bureaucracy  of  a  primitive  type. 
This  is  the  fate  that  Japan  foresaw  un- 
less she  could  stop  the  insidious  advance 
in  time.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  Russia,  if  she  is  allowed  to 
absorb  the  East,  will  fail  to  turn  again 
toward  Europe  and  subject  the  West  to 
the  same  process.  What  she  is  doing 
to  the  Finns  and  Armenians,  what  she 
has  done  to  the  Jews  and  the  Poles,  are 
so  many  object-lessons  for  Europe. 

But  the  governments  of  Europe  are 
less  far-sighted,  less  courageous,  than  the 
Japanese.  They  supply  Russia  with 
money  and  arms,  build  her  ironclads, 
sell  her  ships.  They  cackle  about  a 
Yellow  Peril,  without  perceiving  at  their 
doors  the  shadow  of  that  White  Specter 
which  is  making  ready  to  destroy  them 
in  good  time. 


Life,   Death,   and   Love 


A  WOMAN  lay  with  closed  eyesand 
quiet  breath  waiting  to  welcome 
an  angel  whose  presence  seemed 
to  overshadow  the  white-curtained  room. 
A  man  knelt  beside  the  bed,  the  woman's 
hand  pressed  close  in  his.  against  his 
cheek,  while  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 
In  the  room  were  Life,  Death,  and 
Love. 

"  What  have  you  given  her  ?"  ques- 
tioned Death  of  Life. 

"  I  brought  her  my  best  gifts,"  an- 
swered Life  :  "  youth,  health, beauty,  joy, 
and  Love." 

"  Has  Love  brought  her  good  gifts  ?" 
agfain  asked  Death. 

Said  Love  with  wistful  eyes,  "  I 
brought  her  brave,  bright  hours,  sun 
shine  and  laughter,  happiness,  and  glory 
in  living,  and  then  a  heavy  cross.  The 
sunshine  she  shed  all  about  her,  even 


with  the  fading  of  Life's  glory ;  the  cross 
hidden  deep  in  her  soul  cast  out  self 
and  made  a  new  radiance  and  beauty 
there." 

"  Let  her  come  to  me,"  said  Death. 
"  Life  had  much  to  give,  but  peace  and 
rest  are  not  for  Life  to  bestow.  Love 
would  give  all,  but  must  reckon  with  the 
human  heart.  I  will  crown  and  glorify 
and  bless  her." 

Life  fled  from  the  quiet  room  with  a 
sigh  'Und  one  whispered,  tender  word ; 
but  Love  lingered,  brave  even  in  the 
full  presence  of  Death. 

"  What  of  him  ?"  said  Love,  pointing 
to  the  kneeling  figure. 

"  He  made  the  cross  ?"  Death  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Love,  weeping. 

"  We  must  teach  him,"  said  Death, 
"  what  he  could  not  learn  from  Life." 

L.  M.  S. 
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Worthington  Whittredge,    Landscape 

Painter 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 


WORDSWORTHIAN   was    an 
epithet     freely    applied     to 
American      landscape      art 
about  fifty  years  ago.     It  meant,  as  the 
genial  Tuckerman  and  others  used  it, 
that  American  painters  were  out  of-door 
persons,  giving  their  attention  minutely 
and  without  prejudice  to  all  natural  ap- 
pearances ;   quite  as   ready  to   paint  a 
harebell  or  a  single  white  birch  as  to 
depict  in  grandeur  Cotopaxi  or  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley.     The  men  of  this  time, 
indeed,  had  a  paradoxical  way,  being 
both  minute  and  panoramic.     Study  the 
foreground  of  a  Church  or  of  a  Durand, 
consider  the  detail  of  a  Bierstadt  or  of 
a  Thomas  Moran,  and  you  will  find  a 
constant  struggle  between  the  desire  to 
say  everything  and  to  say  also  the  large 
and  appealing  thing.     I  do  not  dispar- 
age the  very  admirable  achievement  of 
Durand,  still  one  of  our  greatest  figures 
in    landscape  painting,  but  it  must  be 
said  of  this  first  school  of  native  Amer- 
ican art  that  it  did   little  mo:e  than  to 
assemble    the    materials   of    landscape 
painting.     The  pictures  that  had  the  cry 
were  at  their  best  tolerable  portraits  of 
our  scenery,  at  their  worst  only  curious 
collections  of    natural    objects  spread 
without  a  plan  ui>on  canvases  too  clut- 
tered to  be  lived  with,  yet  too  able  to 
be  ignored.    In  fact,  we  shall  not  realize 
the  qualities  and   defects' of  the  land- 
scape of   our   grandfathers   except    by 
sensational  comparisons.  Take  Durand's 
"  White   Mountains    from   North  Con- 
way," now  in  the  Lenox  Library.  Miles 
of  intervale  and  forest,  leagues  of  moun- 
tain slope,  are  marshaled  in  their  proper 
perspective.     The  color  is  dignified  and 
harmonious.     Everywhere  the  eye  picks 
up  familiar  objects  truly  rendered.  Then 
turn    to   any  landscape  background  of 
Perugino — the   whole  stretch  of  cham- 
paign   and    hillside   reduced  to  three 
or    four   arbitrary   colors,  the  distance 
sharply   indicated    by    a  .few    feather- 


duster  trees,  above  all  a  great  expanse 
of  sky  modulated  from  g^ay  to  full  blue. 
Compared  with  the  Durand  the  Peru- 
gino seems  child's  play,  and  yet  it  is 
the  truer  and  the  greater  art.  For  some 
instinct  had  told  the  Umbrian  master 
that  the  depth  of  the  land,  the  spacious- 
ness of  the  sky,  and  the  melting  of  the 
finite  expanse  into  the  infinite  were  the 
essential  truths  of  panoramic  landscape. 
This  large  truth  of  impression  makes 
the  learned  and  labored  repertory  of 
Durand  seem  irrelevant,  and  painting 
to-day  is  striving  less  for  the  virtuosity 
of  Durand  than  for  the  simplicity  of 
Perugino. 

It  has  taken  me  too  long  to  come 
around  to  Mr.  Whittredge,  who,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  Cole,  Durand,  and  Kensett, 
is  one  of  the  few  really  accomplished 
members  of  this  early  school.  He  wields 
perhaps  the  freest  brush  of  them  all. 
Mr.  Whittredge  has,  like  all  the  group, 
concerned  himself  with  close  study  of 
the  data  of  landscape.  He  has  always 
preferred  long  days  of  sketching  out-of- 
doors  to  intramural  processes  of  pic- 
ture-making. His  studies  probably  rep- 
resent better  than  his  larger  canvases 
his  range  and  his  attitude  towards  na- 
ture. While  recently  enjoying  a  collec- 
tion of  these  oil  sketches,  I  have  again 
and  again  been  delighted  by  painter- 
like transcriptions  of  things  seen.  Some- 
times it  was  the  curl  of  hanging  sod 
over  a  washed  river  bank,  or- perhaps 
the  russet  crispness  of  scrub-oaks  on 
high  barrens ;  again  a  silhouetted  pine- 
tree  rendered  with  its  specific  bristling 
blueness,  or  a  tangle  of  shrubs  in  brittle 
arabesque.  Gentler  things  there  were 
too  :  great  stretches  of  plain  with  num- 
berless cattle  grazing,  wood  interiors, 
very  large  and  filled  with  broken  sun- 
light and  shadow,  pale  marshes  whipped 
by  the  wind,  shadowy  river  levels  over- 
arched by  the  green  of  leaning  trees — 
these  are  some  of  the  natural  appear- 
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ances  that  Mr.  Whittredge  has  painted 
with  unaffected  skill  and  truthfulness. 

If  Mr.  Whittredge's  art  is  more  com- 
plete and  satisfying  than  that  of  his 
more  famous  contemporaries,  it  is,  I 
believe,  because  he  has  been  free  from 
that  fallacy  of  bigness  which  led- most 
of  them  far  astray.  He  has  painted  the 
Seven  Mountains  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Roman  Campagna  ;  he  accompanied  the 
Pope  expedition  in  the  sixties  and  stud- 
ied our  grandiose  Western  scenery,  but 
he  has  generally  preferred  to  deal  with 
nature  in  her  intimate  aspects.  Old  sketch- 
ing grounds,  the  Catskills,  the  Narragan- 
sett  shores,  the  cool  nooks  along  the  upper 
Passaic,  near  which  he  lives,  have  never 
failed  to  offer  congenial  subjects  to  his 
brush.  And  even  in  his  earlier  work  I 
should  be  surprised  if  such  a  sketch  as 
"  Oaks  in  the  Niederwald"  were  not  more 
significant  than  those  pictures  of  towns 
and  mountains  which  he  painted  under 
the  influence  of  his  friend  and  critic  Ach- 
enbach.  As  he  has  limited  his  subjects, 
so  he  has  been  contented  with  the  mid- 
dle range  of  the  palette,  preferring  the 
generalized  aspects  of  his  favorite  scenes 
under  gray  or  broken  skies  to  the  rarer 
beauties  of  dawn  and  sunset.  His  con- 
stant love  of  nature  has  attached  itself 
to  her  more  constant  manifestations. 
This  intimate  attitude  towards  nature 
was  inborn.  He  still  tells  delightfully 
of  aimless  rambles  in  the  forest  about 
the  Ohio  log  cabin  which  his  pioneer 
parents  built,  and  of  the  thrill  when 
dusk  and  the  owls  cast  mystery  and  a 
shudder  about  the  most  familiar  prov- 
inces of  his  boyish  kingdom. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
steps  that  led  from  a  pioneer's  cabin 
through  the  ateliers  of  Diisseldorf  and 
the  artist  caf^s  of  Rome  to  the  presi- 
dency of  our  National  Academy  in  the 
crucial  year  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition. But  Mr.  Whittredge  is  not  the 
first  artist  who  has  passed  through  sign- 
painting  to  national  honors,  nor  is  he 
the  first  American  who  has  found  that 
simplicity  of  character  and  native  dig- 
nity suffice  in  every  station.  We  must 
find  his  specific  contribution,  not  in  his 
varied  life,  but  in  his  work.  A  painting 
like  "Sunlight  and  Shadow"  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington  fairly 


gives  the  measure  of  the  artist  As  an 
account  of  a  Catskill  brook  it  is  letter- 
perfect.  So  easy  sandstone  ledges  lie 
up  in  nature,  so  dark  water  slips  over, 
and  trees  overhang  them;  so  the  sun 
strikes  fitfully  through  unperceived  rifts 
in  the  leaf  canopy.  It  is  very  dignified, 
quiet,  and  American ;  very  impersonal, 
too,  and  the  contribution  of  the  painter 
is  more  by  way  of  elimination  than  of 
arrangement.  He  has  simplified  the 
tangle  of  a  wood  interior  and  has  re- 
duced the  objects  only  to  the  point 
where  the  eye  may  readily  take  them  all 
in.  Similarly,  he  has  reduced  the  in- 
finity of  local  colors  to  the  few  most 
characteristic — the  browns  and  the 
greens.  Were  it  not  that  the  details 
are  put  in  with  a  boldness  evincing  the 
love  of  the  brush,  the  effect  would  be 
somewhat  photographic.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  artist  has  approached  the  sub- 
ject with  a  kind  of  reverence,  question- 
ing it  only  so  far  as  he  might  expect  an 
answer,  and  never  venturing  to  paint 
Whittredge  between  all  the  lines.  Yet 
Whittredge  is  there  all  the  same,  in  a 
certain  freshness,  and,  if  one  may  use 
the  term,  amenity — as  if  the  scene  stood 
on  good  terms  with  an  invisible  painter 
outside  of  the  frame. 

The  lack  of  imperious  point  of  view 
is  something  from  which  Mr.  Whittredge, 
with  nearly  all  our  early  landscape 
painters,  suffered.  He  has  to-day  a  good 
word  for  the  romantic  polychromy  of 
Monet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
appreciates  that  synthetic  art  in  which 
natural  objects  and  natural  colors  are 
merely  terms  in  the  painter's  phrase- 
making.  He  knows,  I  fancy,  that  give- 
and-take  by  which  an  artist  lays  hold  of 
some  sub-color  in  nature,  or  merely  of 
some  linear  pattern  in  his  own  mind, 
and  makes  out  of  that  incident  of  nature 
and  that  pattern  imposed  upon  nature  a 
work  of  art  more  poignant  than  nature 
itself  and  apparently  no  less  true.  But 
Mr.  Whittredge  perceives  also  that  that 
is  not  his  art.  Nor  was  it  the  art  of  his 
time.  For  a  poet  with  full  means  of 
utterance,  for  a  creator  in  landscape,  we 
had  to  wait  for  Inness.  And  before 
Inness  had  reached  artistic  maturity, 
Mr.  Whittredge  and  his  contemporaries 
were  already  beyond  the  flexible  years. 
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The  antithesis  in  landscape  painting  is 
poet  or  naturalist  Elements  of  poetry 
are  not  lacking  in  the  early  landscape 
of  America,  but  that  which  is  most  sin- 
cere and  valuable  was  painted  chiefly 
from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view.  One 
has  only  to  read  Hamerton's  two  charm- 
ing volumes,  "  A  Painter's  Camp,"  and 
then  the  famous  paragraph  of  Corot  on 
the  coming  of  sunrise,  to  pc-rceive  that 
one  may  either  collect  the  data  of  land- 
scape or  create  it  outright  Turner, 
Rousseau,  and  others  made  vast  collec- 
tions as  a  means  to  creation ;  the  best 
of  our  early  American  landscape  paint- 
ers remained  at  the  collecting  stage. 

Yet  Durand,  Whittredge,  and  the  rest 
painted  the  kind  of  landscape  thst  Amer- 
ica was  prepared  to  receive,  and  painted 
it  with  great  skill.  American  enthu- 
siasm for  natural  scenery  was,  with 
apologies  to  the  worthy  Tuckerman,  not 
that  of  Wordsworth,  but  that  of  Gilbert 
White.  There  was  little  sense  of  "  some- 
thing far  more  deeply  interfused,"  wheth- 
er of  the  divine  or  of  the  artist's  temper- 
ament ;  there  was  instead  a  comfortable 
pride  in  and  a  patient  study  of  the 
grand  or  homely  objects  by  which  the 
average  eye  identifies  our  landscape  as 
ours.  My  friend  Mr.  Whittredge  will  cer- 
tainly find  many  of  his  own  best  qualities 
as  often  as  he  re-reads  "  Selbome."  And 
it  seems  to  me  no  mean  reward  for  the 
work  of  a  long  lifetime  to  have  carried 
White's  habits  of  sure  and  untroubled 
observation,  with  much  of  his  lucidity 
and  elegance,  into  the  kindred  art  of 
painting. 

American  landscape  painting  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  owed  most  of  its  short- 
comings to  inevitable  causes.  There 
was  no  tradition  except  the  frigid  con- 
ventions of  the  European  academies. 
When  young  Mr.  Whittredge  was  in 
Paris  in  the  fifties,  he  heard  vaguely  of 
one  Diaz,  who  painted  with  marvelous 
facility  and  hid  himself  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.  The  modern  gram- 
mar of  landscape  was  evidently  not  yet 
formulated,  and  the  result  was  that  our 
American  painters  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  as  few  artists  have 
ever  been.  Now  this  is  always  unfor- 
tunate for  an  art  Unless  there  is  some 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  shall 


be  painted  and  some  body  of  approved 
methods,  the  mind  of  the  artist  is  con- 
fused by  the  very  richness  of  the  field, 
and  his  hand  is  unduly  taxed  in  learn- 
ing anew  what  should  be  part  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  that 
especial  praise  is  due  to  those  painters 
who  modestly  accepted  the  conditions  of 
pupilage,  and  gave  their  work,  even  in 
its  imperfection — an  imperfection  they 
would  have  been  the  first  to  admit — a 
note  of  sincerity  and,  within  limits,of  mas- 
tery. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Durand,  Huntington,  Whittredge,  East- 
man Johnson,  first  won  for  art  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.  One  delights  to  hear 
of  that  group  of  Mr.  Whittredge's  friends 
in  Cincinnati,  in  the  early  fifties,  who 
were  freely  buying  the  Germans  and  the 
best  of  the  Americans.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  of  the  close  personal  relations 
that  the  old  academicians  maintained 
with  the  great  people  of  New  York.  In 
those  ante-bellum  days,  before  the  reign 
of  the  dealer  wis  established,  the  artist 
found  easily  not  only  entertainers  but 
enlightened  patrons.  Little  of  this  is 
left  in  a  social  order  dislocated  by  com- 
mercial immigration.  And  it  seems  to 
nie  that  the  sign  of  the  sincerity  of  an 
art  that  Mr.  Whittredge  to-day  almost 
alone  survives  to  represent  is  not  the 
prices  paid  for  the  Churches  and  Bier- 
stadts,  but  the  fact  that  the  early  aca- 
demicians fitted  easily  into  the  social 
organism  and  won,  as  of  right,  not  only 
commissions  but  the  honor  and  intimacy 
of  all  that  was  best  in  New  York.  If 
there  is  a  saving  remnant  from  which 
shall  grow  the  public  for  an  American 
art  of  the  future,  it  will  be  led  by  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those  who 
took  their  art  from  the  Academy  while 
Mr.  Whittredge  was  painting  his  brooks 
and  Mr.  Curtis  was  writing  "  Prue  and  I." 
Mr.  Whittredge  himself  finds  the  best 
reward  for  a  fidelity  to  American  land- 
scape extending  over  sixty  years,  not 
wholly  in  delightful  reminiscence  of 
his  maturity,  nor  in  the  public  and  aca- 
demic honors  that  unsought  came  readily 
to  him,  but  rather  in  the  long  days  spent 
in  reverent  questioning  of  the  scenes  he 
most  loves.  His  works  will  remain  to 
show  that  a  quest  so  patient  and  loyal 
has  not  been  unrequited. 
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The   Home   of  Mary  Arden 

By  Jane  Brewster  Reid 

With  Pictures  from  Water  color  Paintings  by  the  Author 


■R.  LYNE'S  'aouse?"  queried 
the  smallest  urchin  of  a  group 
about  the  sketcher's  easel, 
indicating  doubtfully  the  only  house  in 
sight  from  that  point  of  view. 

"  Mary  Arden's  cottage  I"  corrected 
the  oldest  boy ;  adding,  sententiously, 
"  It  wull  be  sold." 

"Wull  it?" 

"  Ay,  that's  what  they  co-ome  'ere  fer 
— they  gets  three  shullin'  fer  'em."  And 
the  group  sauntered  off  down  the  road. 

It  is  a  prophecy  for  the  future.  The 
big  boy  knows  no  more  about  Mary 
Arden  than  the  little  one,  but  he  has 
learned  the  name  that  catches  the 
stranger,  and  it  is  not  that  of  the  pres- 
ent tenant  of  the  cottage.  Very  soon 
he  will  know  more.  Wilmcote  will  go 
the  way  of  Shottery  and  Stratford.  The 
flower-bearing  mendicancy  will  begin 
among   the   little  girls,   and   this  very 


group  of  boys,  perhaps,  will  be  hanging 
on  to  the  traveler's  coat-tails,  spouting 
strange  things  in  chorus : 

"  '  Is  your  nyme  Shoylock  ?'  '  Shoy- 
lock  is  moy  nyme.'  '  Of  a  strynge  nyture 
is  the  suit  you  follow ;'...'  The  qual- 
ity of  mercy  is  not  str'ined,  it  droppeth 
as  a  gentle  ryne  from  'eaven  upon  the 
plyce  beneath :  it  is  twoice  blest,  it  bless- 
eth  'im  that  gives  an'  'im  that  tykes,' "  etc 

But  the  tourists  as  a  body  have  not 
yet  found  Wilmcote.  The  Arden  cot- 
tage is  in  private  hands  and  not  adver- 
tised to  the  public.  Moreover,  though 
the  place  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Great  Western,  the  next  before  Stratford 
itself,  it  is  still  in  a  sense  ofi  the  track 
of  travel.  For  none  of  the  fast  trains 
stop.  Passengers  have  a  fleeting  vision 
of  a  vine-clad  bower  set  in  flower-beds — 
the  prize  station  of  the  line — and  are 
whirled  onward  never  guessing  that  they 
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might  have  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of 
Mary  Arden's  cottage  through  a  rift  in 
the  trees.  It  is  a  five-mile  drive  from 
Stratford,  and  so  the  village  is  still  in  a 
certain  sense  undiscovered. 

But  to  one  with  leisure  for  exploring 
there  are  other  and  shorter  ways  of 
reaching  it  than  by  the  highroad.  You 
may  come  upon  it  by  accident.  Stroll- 
ing by  foot-path  across  the  fields  from 
Shottery,  you  strike  into  an  open  yet 
secluded  road,  a  gate  here  and  there 
testifying  to  private  ownership,  while 
still  there  is  no  sign  of  any  dwelling,  or 
other  glimmer  of  life  in  the  fields  than 
is  conveyed  by  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a 
distant  hillside.  Yet  there  is  a  sense 
of  expectation,  as  of  life  close  by.  An 
abrupt  turn  of  the  road  is  full  of  pur- 
pose, and,  following  on,  the  fields  grad- 
ually close  in  about  you,  hedgerows 
mount  guard  on  either  side,  until,  at  the 
very  entrance  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
copse,  the  road  takes  a  dip  and  a  turn — 
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a  garden  wall  bursts  suddenly  into  view, 
a  mass  of  white  blossoms  curling  over 
the  top  like  foam  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
and,  behold  1  the  village  of  Wilmcote. 
You  have  entered  at  the  prettiest  and 
least  frequented  end.  It  is  a  small  set- 
tlement, confined  in  the  main  to  a  single 
street,  yet  its  only  real  seclusion  is  here — 
where  the  last  of  the  thatched  cottages 
still  looks  across  from  its  little  knoll  at 
its  old  neighbors,  now  crowned  with  a 
more  modern  covering  of  tile.  The 
other  end  of  the  village  is  open  to  traffic 
by  means  of  fine  roads.  You  hear  the 
puff  of  the  automobile  as  you  stand. 

But  the  favorite  way  from  Stratford  is 
by  the  tow-path  of  the  old  canal,  which 
you  reach  by  a  stair  near  the  gas-works 
and  follow  for  awhile  without  expecta- 
tion of  any  advantage  beyond  the  sav- 
ing of  time.  For  this  is  the  way  the 
crow  flies.  But  soon  it  takes  on  all  the 
beauty  and  spontaneity  of  a  river  path. 
White  swans  float  on  the  water  all  the 
way  up,  past  the  locks  to 
Wilmcote,  and  perhaps  even 
beyond  as  far  as  Birming- 
ham. The  canal  is  all  but 
disused,  and  is  apparently 
being  guarded  at  present 
merely  as  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Tall  spikes  of  white  and  yel- 
low or  purple  flowers  lean 
over  from  the  meadow  side, 
and  where  the  water  flows 
between  higher  banks  the 
wild  rose  climbs  up  to  mingle 
its  pink  with  the  white  blos- 
soms of  the  may. 

Leaving  the  tow-path  at 
Wilmcote,  the  highroad  leads 
you  this  time  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  village,  in  front 
of  the  White  Swan  Inn. 
Here  is  the  small  strip  of 
green,  and  to  the  left,  towards 
the  quiet  end,  rises  the  tower 
of  the  village  church,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  and  so 
ideally  set  that  it  will  not  be 
recognized  at  once  as  em- 
bodying the  great  lack  in 
Wilmcote.  It  is  built  in  con- 
nection with  a  very  ancient 
stone  house,  now  the  vicar- 
age, and  its  own  walls  are 
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beginning  to  show  the  mellowing  ef- 
fects of  the  climate,  but  it  is  quite 
modern.  Aston  Cantlow,  two  miles  off, 
sleeps  a  deeper  sleep  than  Wilmcote, 
and  with  a  church  worth  a  journey  of 
many  hours  to  see.  Binton,  Welford, 
Weston,  Clifford  Chambers — a  score  of 


little  villages  seen  by  none  of  the  horde 
of  tourists,  but  within  a  stroll  of  Strat- 
ford— each  has  its  church  with  some 
special  interest:  a  yew-tree  clinging  to 
the  tower,  a  Norman  arch  and  pillar,  a 
shrine  to  the  ancient  lords  of  the  manor; 
something  which  sets  even  the  lazy  trav- 
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eler  delving  into  history.  But  Wilmcote 
has  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Arden — a 
wide,  low,  two-storied  house  with  dormer 
windows,  and  two  doorways  facing  the 
road  across  a  narrow  strip  of  garden. 
It  is  in  good  hands  and  probably  looks 
now  very  much  as  it  did  in  Mary  Arden's 
time,  making  allowance  for  age  and  the 
absence  of  a  thatched  roof.  The  stone 
wall  round  the  garden  shuts  in  a  mass 
of  bloom  which  might  easily  have  had 
its  counterpart  three  centuries  ago.  It 
is  seen  to  best  advantage  from  the  win- 
dowsof  the  White  Swan  Inn,  which  looks 
up  a  gently  curving  road — the  highroad 
to  Stratford — with  the  Arden  cottage  on 
the  browof  a  slight  incline, a  finegroupof 
chestnuts  rising  above  its  red-tiled  roof. 
The  whole  life  of  the  village,  indeed, 
is  seen  best  from  the  Inn.  The  chief 
attraction  for  the  children  lies  directly 
in  front  of  it,  and  this  is  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  the  village  green,  but  the 
village  lamp-post — a  rickety  affair,  pro- 
tected by  iron  chains  swung  between 
three  short  wooden  posts.  Here  the 
children  of  Wilmcote  amuse  themselves 
from  morning  till  night  in  all  conditions 
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of  weather  except  that  of  actual  heavy 
rain.  Older  girls  swing  here  with  the 
babies  by  the  hour,  and  even  the  stranger 
child  passing  through  the  village  de- 
taches itself  from  the  family  groupto  take 
a  turn  on  the  chains.  Only  occasionally 
comes  the  threat,  "Oi'll  smoite  thee  I" 

All  the  traffic  that  comes  to  the  village 
passes  the  White  Swan.  The  carriage 
of  the  occasional  tourist  is  in  sight  on 
the  winding  road  long  before  it  reaches 
the  Arden  cottage.  The  large  farm- 
wagon  halts  over  the  incline,  or  the  trail 
of  gypsy  carts.  And  from  this  direction 
the  men  return  twice  a  day  from  the 
limc-works,  making  a  straggling,  pictur- 
esque group  in  their  whitened  overalls 
and  with  tool-bags  slung  over  the  shoul- 
der. Sometimes  an  overgrown  girl  with 
a  toddling  sister  at  her  heels  and  the 
latest  baby  in  her  arms  hurries  along  to 
meet  the  group,  and  then  one  figure 
detaches  itself,  the  bag  is  unloosed — 
often  at  some  cost  of  time  and  trouble — 
the  baby  is  lifted  to  its  place,  and  the 
cottager  continues  his  way.  He  gets 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  from  the  lime- 
works,  which  represent  the  only  indus- 
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try  of  the  place  aside  from  farming,  and 
on  this  and  the  produce  of  a  small  garden 
he  often  supports  a  family  of  ten. 

But  life  in  and  about  the  cottages  is 
only  part  of  the  life  of  any  English  vil- 
lage. Ties  multiply  in  a  country  where 
many  a  humble  cottager  can  point  to 
three  hundred  years  of  ancestry  in  one 
comer  of  a  county.  There  is  incessant 
walking  from  village  to  village  over 
roads  which  have  not  altered  their  course 
with  the  centuries,  whether  highroads  or 
rights  of  way  through  private  property. 
Not   a    road  nor  a  path  in  the  whole 


neighborhood  can  have  been  unfamiliar 
to  the  old  inhabitants,  and  you  have  not  ■ 
really  known  the  home  of  Mary  Arden 
until  you  have  followed  the  field-paths 
or  picked  the  scarlet  pimpernel  on  the 
road  to  Billesley.  Avoid  the  highway. 
You  may  come  upon  a  yokel  there  learn- 
ing the  bicycle,  and  his  plaint,  "Oi 
cahn't  get  on  'eem  1"  will  complete  your 
sense  of  the  unfitness  of  things.  But 
the  old  private  road  is  deserted.  Just 
beyond  the  hedgerows  you  may  look 
down  and  see  in  the  distance  the  clus 
tered    roofs    and    needle-like    spire  of 
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Stratford,  and  as  you  look  the  Ghost  of 
the  region  is  at  your  shoulder.  It  fol- 
lows as  the  road,  turning  now  from  the 
direction  of  Stratford,  leads  by  gentle 
degrees  and  through  open  spaces  to  a 
slope  considerably  above  the  village, 
then  plunges  suddenly  down  through  a 
dense  wood — a  private  cover — fenced 
securely  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  At 
the  foot  you  pause  involuntarily.  There 
are  spots  whose  individuality  halts  you 
like  a  living  presence.  Stately  trees  line 
the  sides  of  this  neglected  road.  By 
contrast  with  the  sunlit  path,  there  is 
something  almost  gruesome  in  the  shade 
and  the  damp  and  the  deep  silence. 
Following  on  with  some  hesitation— lit- 
erally following  now,  for  your  Ghost  has 
passed  silently  to  the  fore — you  turn 
into  a  grassy  lane  which  offers  a  vista 
of  some  ancient  stone  outbuildings  and 
a  moldy  chapel  half  hidden  among  trees. 
The  utter  lack  of  life  about  the  place 
emboldens  you  to  pick  your  way  among 
these  buildings  until  you  come  to  a  nar- 
row opening  looking  into  a  court.  And 
here,  if  you  are  wise,  you  stop.  For 
here  is  tha  cream  of  this  find  of  yours. 
This  was  the  old  entrance.  There  stands 
an  ancient  gatehouse  with  bulging  walls. 
At  your  feet  lies  a  strange  sort  of  pond, 
with  sides  of  masonry  and  fed  by  a 
spring.  You  have  happ>ened  upon  the 
moated  manor  of  Billesley — now,  alas ! 
no  longer  moated,  and  ancient  beyond 
anything   its   present  walls    can    show. 


The  place  was  here  in  Saxon  times, 
when  there  was  also  a  village,  which 
became  depopulated  and  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  nature  centuries  ago. 
It  was  part  of  the  demesne  of  "  Ardenes  " 
of  Warwick  in  a  time  so  remote  that 
only  the  fine  tenuous  thread  of  imagina- 
tion could  lead  the  thought  of  Mary 
Arden  here  with  any  suggestion  of  right 
or  proprietorship.  But  this  was  the  path 
which  no  native  of  Wilmcote  can  have 
failed  to  take  time  and  again.  And  here 
to  this  entrance,  if  local  tradition  can 
be  relied  upon,  came  Shakespeare  him- 
self. It  is  the  sort  of  tradition  which 
the  loiterer  about  this  region  likes  to 
feel  that  he  can  verify  for  himself.  He 
remembers  that  history,  not  tradition, 
assigns  a  famous  library  to  Billesley  in 
Shakespeare's  day.  He  notes  the  scant 
mile  between  Billesley  and  Wilmcote. 
He  recalls  the  pedigree  of  Mary  Arden. 
The  manor-house  as  it  stands  to-day 
is  mainly  Elizabethan,  and  has  not  been 
materially  altered  since  Mary  Arden's 
time.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  oak  carv- 
ing. The  spear-cupboard,  the  secret 
chamber,  the  great  dining-hall,  are  still 
here.  But  nothing  seen  afterward  holds 
quite  the  charm  of  this  first  accidental 
discovery.  The  old  atmosphere  clings 
about  these  back  premises.  The  out- 
buildings are  frankly  going  to  decay. 
Modern  life  seems  to  touch  Billesley  Hall 
from  the  outer  side  just  as  it  touches  Wilm- 
cote, leaving  the  old  path  to  phantoms. 
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THE  town  of  Amherst, 
in  Hampshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  might  well 
claim  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful hill  town  in  New  Eng- 
land. Whether  or  not  such 
a  bold  assertion  can  be 
proved,  it  is  certain  that 
whoever  makes  it  has  a 
threefold  argument  to  rest 
his  claim  upon.  A  situation 
and  surroundings  of  rare 
charm  are  the  first  counts 
in  the  list  of  Amherst's  at- 
tractions ;  but  to  these  must 
be  added  the  results  of  the 
consistent  work  done  by  the 
Village  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation for  half  a  century, 
and  the  location  in  the  vil- 
lage of  a  college  whose 
broad  campus  would  in  itself 
make  any  village  famous  for 
its  beauty.  Because  of  the 
town's  natural  advantages 
and  the  beautifying  which 
the  College  has  done  on  its 
own  account,  the  activity  of  '    ■, 

the  local  Association  has  not 
of  necessity  been  so  varied  in  Amherst 
as  elsewhere.  Yet  the  society  has  ac- 
complished much  because  it  has  happily 
confined  its  efforts  to  supplementing  what 
Nature  had  already  done  and  whatever 
the  College  might  do. 

The  village  of  Amherst  is  built  upon 


\ 
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the  summit  of  a  range  of 
hills  which,   in    the  glacial 
period,  were  islands  rising 
from  the  waters  of  a  great 
lake.    To-day  the  village  oc- 
cupies the  highest  ground 
in  the  center  of  a  broad  val- 
ley that  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountain  ranges. 
From  the  tower  of  Amherst 
College  chapel  the  eye  can 
find  no  break  in  this  encir- 
cling wall  of  mountain  bar- 
riers.    But    their   distance 
precludes    any    feeling    of 
being   shut   in,    and    only 
lends  grandeur  to  the  view. 
Towards  the  western  edge 
of  the  valley  one  can  just 
see  the  gleaming  course  of 
the  Connecticut  River  as  it 
breaks  through  the  onetime 
southern  shore  of  the  glacial 
lake,  now  the  steep  Holyoke 
Range.    A  single  view  from 
College  Hill  includes  more  , 
than    thirty    villages    with 
their  white  church  spires. 
When    the    first  settlers 
chose  this  noble  site  for  their    village, 
they  built   in   the  large  spirit   of  their 
surroundings,  and  laid  out  all  the  high- 
ways with  the  generous  width  of   sev- 
enty-five yards.     In  1 788  the  roads  were 
all   narrowed  to  their  present  ordinary 
width  except  the  highway  through  the 
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middle  of  the  village,  which  was  left  for 
a  common. 

As  the  Common  has  always  been  in 
every  sense  the  center  of  the  village,  the 
energies  of  the  Improvement  Association 
have  been  devoted  almost  solely  to  its 
betterment.  At  the  Common's  lower 
end  is  the  railroad  station,  where  the 
visitor  gets  his  first  glimpse  of  Amherst ; 
at  its  upper  end  are  cloistered  the  few 
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business  blocks  of  the  village ;  while  the 
College  buildings  face  the  center  of  the 
green,  and  the  residence  streets  radiate 
from  its  borders.  The  first  recorded 
use  to  which  the  Common  was  put  was, 
naturally,  that  of  a  military  parade 
ground.  After  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege in  1821,  Commencement  became 
the  great  day  for  the  Common,  its  glories 
overshadowing  even  the  Fourth  of  July 
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and  Muster  Day.  On  all  holidays,  but  es- 
pecially at  Commencement  time,  booths, 
tents,  and  stands  were  erected  there,  and 
auctioneers  and  fakirs  of  all  descriptions 

made  it  their  head-    , .—  -^_  -~ 

quarters.  Atone  . 
end  of  the  place 
was  a  frog-pond, 
and  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, the  vener- 
able dean  of  the  > 
College,  tells  how  i 
he  occasionally 
fished  his  children  , 
out  of  its  by  no 
means  limpid  wa- 
ters. ! 
But  the  Com-  i 
mon's  usefulness  | 
as  a  frog-pond  < 
and  as  a  county  I 
fair  ground  was  j 
doomed  when,  in 
1853,  the  Massa-  i 
chusQtts  General  i 
Court  passed  an  { 
act  providing  for  | 
societies  "to  en-  i 
courage  agricul-  i 
ture,  horticulture, 
or  the  improve- 
ment and  orna- 
mentation of  the 
streets  and  public 
squares  of  any  town  by  planting  and 
cultivating  ornamental  trees  therein." 
Four  years  later  the  Amherst  Ornament- 
al Tree   Association  was   formed,  with 


A    WELL-SHADED   WALK 


the  object  expressed  in  the  act  of  1853. 
The  tortn  soon  gave  over  the  control 
of  the  Common  to  the  Association, 
whose  chief  work  for  a  half-century  since 
has  been  to  im- 
prove and  care  for 
the  forty-odd  acres 
intrusted  to  it. 
The  Association's 
most  successful 
and  comprehen- 
sive work  was  done 
in  1875,  when 
plans  drawn  by 
the  late  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  for 
improving  the 
Common  were  car- 
ried into  effect. 
In  1877  the  soci- 
ety dropped  its 
quaint  and  re- 
stricted title  of 
"Ornamental 
Tree  Association  " 
and  became  the 
"  Villagelmprove- 
ment  Associa- 
tion." 

To-day  the  so- 
ciety has  about 
one  hundred  and 
fifty  members, 
both  men  and 
dues  of  one  dollar 
of  one  hundred  and 


women,    who   pay 
a  year.     The  sum 
fifty  dollars,  raised  in  this  way,  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  Common  in  good  con- 
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ition  and  also  furnish  funds  for  a 
ommittee  which  has  the  care  of  certain 
ireeis.  Although  the  society  has  long 
een  under  efficient  direction,  it  misses 
le  leadership  of  the  late  Austin  Dickin- 
3n,  a  former  treasurer  of  Amherst  Col- 
■ge,  whose  executive  ability  and  public 
jirit,  more  than  anything  else,  made 
Dssible  the  transformation  of  the  Com- 
on  from  a  swampy  fair  ground  into  a 
>lendid  stretch  uf  park  land. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
nprovement  Association  has  not  by 
ly  means  been  confined  to  its  care  of 
e  village  common.  Even  in  New 
ngland  towns  the  spirit  of  materialism 
id  commercialism  is  sometimes  rife, 
id  this  spirit  the  society  has  constantly 
ught,  in  doing  which  it  has  exerted  an 
kicatiye  influence,  not  only  upon  the 
imediate  community,  but  also  upon 
e  group  of  hamlets  of  which  Amherst 

the  center.  More  than  one  proposal 
s  been  made  to  turn  the  Common 
to  a  ball-field  or  to  build  a  trolley  line 
rough  it;  but  the  Association  has 
enced  all  such  schemes,  and  every 
:tory  has  increased  the  general  appre- 
ition  of  the  value  of  its  work.  A  still 
tter  indication  of  the  influence  ex- 
;ed  by  the  Association  is  the  fact  that 


four  neighboring  villages  have  organ- 
ized societies  with  similar  purposes 
and  methods.  When  money  was  first 
spent  to  improve  the  Common,  it  was 
raised  by  a  general  tax  upon  all  the  vil- 
lages comprising  the  town  of  Amherst. 
This  method,  however,  was  so  strenu- 
ously objected  to  by  the  outlying  villages 
that  the  Association  had  to  raise  funds 
for  the  extensive  improvements  of  1875 
by  private  subscriptions.  But  when  the 
work  was  completed,  the  taxpayers  of 
North  Amherst,  Amherst  City,  East  and 
South  Amherst  came  to  realize  its  value, 
and  have  since  organized  local  societies 
to  care  for  the  small  commons  and 
squares  in  their  respective  villages. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  its 
former  residents,  Amherst  has  recently 
acquired  another  tract  of  park  land. 
A  low,  marshy  piece  of  property  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Common,  of 
about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the 
plot  on  which  the  Flatiron  Building  in 
New  York  stands,  has  been  ceded  to 
the  town  by  J.  Howard  Sweetser.  The 
property  is  so  much  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding street  levels  that  the  landscap>e 
architects  decided  to  utilize  its  peculiar 
level  and  convert  it  into  a  sunken 
garden.     The  plans  call  for  a  garden 
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after  formal  Italian  models,  and  its  for- 
mality has  seemed  to  some  out  of  place 
in  a  New  England  village ;  yet  the  strik- 
ing appropriateness  of  a  sunken  garden 
on  the  particular  plot  of  land  in  question 
can  hardly  be  denied.  When  the  work 
is  completed,  the  place  will  undoubtedly 
be  turned  over  to  the  Village  Association 
to  care  for,  as  the  Common  was  fifty 
years  ago, 

Amherst  is  a  village  well  off  the  main 
lines  of  travel ;  but  it  has  a  host  of 
scattered  admirers.  For  eighty-two  years 
the  graduates  of 
its  College  have 
gone  out  into  the 
world  with  as 
grateful  a  memory 
of  the  beauty  of 
their  college  town 
as  of  their  books 
or  sports.  Am- 
herst's greatest 
alumnus,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher, 
spent  a  good  part 
of  his  four  years 
wandering  over 
the  near-by  hill- 
sides, and  he  has 
left  some  recol- 
lections of  the  re- 
gion in  his  novel 
"  Norwood."  At 
a  recent  reunion, 
the  class  of  Nine- 
ty-three conceived 
the  idea  of  greatly 
extending  and  em- 
phasizing those 
features  of  the  vil- 
lage which  have 
made  it  such  an 
attractive  college  town.  Their  plans, 
as  far  as  formulated,  provide  for  such 
improvements  in  the  approaches  to  the 
village  and  in  its  environs  as  will  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  campus  and 
the  Common.  At  present  there  is  no 
navigable  body  of  water  near  Amherst, 
and  the  scheme  further  provides  for  the 
building  of  an  artificial  lake,  if  such  a 
project  is  practicable.  The  class  has 
already  raised  a  large  fund  for  surveys, 
and  its  committee  is  working  in  con- 
junction with  a  committee  of  the  College 
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trustees,  of  which  William  R.  Mead,  of 
the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  is  a 
member.  Elaborate  plans  made  some 
time  ago  for  the  Village  Association  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  cover  a  part  of 
the  proposed  improvements  ;  and  if  the 
three  organizations  can  work  together, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  results  of  a  brilliant 
character. 

A  still  more  recent  development  was 
the  appointment  by  the  College  trustees 
of  an  honorary  commission  to  make 
plans  for  beautifying  the  grounds  and 
for  the  proper 
sites  of  buildings. 
The  Commission 
includes,  besides 
Mr.  Mead,  four 
members  of  the 
Washington  Park 
Co  mmission, 
which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Senate  to  plan  for 
the  extension  of 
the  park  system 
in  Washington, 
D.  C.  They  are 
Daniel  H.  Bum- 
ham,  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens, 
Charles  F.  Mc- 
Kim, and  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted, 
Jr.  It  is  expected 
that  the  commis- 
sion will  recom- 
mend to  the  trus- 
tees a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  for 
all  further  im- 
provements in  col- 
lege buildingsand 
any  proposed  for  grounds. 

After  all,  the  best  assurance  of  the 
progress  of  village  improvement  in  a 
town  like  Amherst  is  the  spirit  which 
the  citizens  of  the  town  manifest  towards 
the  movement.  The  people  of  Amherst 
have  indeed  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  such  as  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
to  plan  for  them ;  but  they  are  still  more 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  village  beautiful. 
Amherst  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to 
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take  advantage  of  the  act  of  1853,  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  "Orna- 
mental Tree  Associations."     To-day  it 


is  still  a  firm  believer  in  the  movement 
which  it  joined  nearly  a  half-century  ago, 
and  has  so  well  exemplified. 


The  Gift 

By  J.  S.  Jackson 

All  such  as  worked  for  love,  not  wages — some 
Who,  painting,  for  a  perfect  tint  did  drain 
Their  hearts,  or  some  to  save  their  country  slain, 

Or  many  who  for  truth  braved  martyrdom. 

Or  more  who,  in  what  common  days  may  come. 
Have  toiled  in  hope,  beyond  the  hope  of  gain, 
Of  doing  something  well, — all  such  would  fain 

Speak  thus :  These  gifts  more  free  than  flowers  from 

The  earth  are  g^ven.     Good  world,  if  to  our  need 
Ye  offer  bread  and  shelt'ring  roof  unsought. 

As  guests  odr  thanks  we  give,  but  not  for  greed. 
As  if  our  gifts  were  bartered  for  and  bought; 
And  if,  perchance,  good  world,  ye  offer  nought, 

Ah,  well,  that  were  of  life  the  lesser  meed. 
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COLONEL  FRANCIS  EDWARD 
YOUNGHUSBAND,  who  heads 
the  mission  sent  into  Tibet  by 
Great  Britain  accompanied  by  a  small 
military  force,  is  perhaps  the  best-in- 
formed man"  in  the  world  about  the 
little-known  region  to  the  north  and 
east  of  India.  In  his  various  capacities 
as  soldier,  diplomat,  journalist,  and 
author,  he  has  traveled  repeatedly  over 
Manchuria,  Chinese  Turkestan,  the 
Pamirs,  Chitral,  and  has  been  political 
agent  for  his  Government  at  Tonk  and 
as2 


Haraoti.  His  books  "  The  Heart  of  a 
Continent"  and  "The  Relief  of  Chi- 
tral "  show  extraordinary  special  knowl- 
edge. In  addition  to  other  medals  and 
titles,  Colonel  Younghusband  was  dec- 
orated three  years  ago  with  the  Kaiser-i- 
Hind  gold  medal  for  public  service  in 
India.  The  excuse  for  an  armed  expe- 
dition into  Tibet  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Lama  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  a  con- 
vention made  by  him  with  Great  Britain 
in  1892.  Jealousy  of  growing  Russian 
power  in  Tibet  is  also  influential. 
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The   Battle  Off  the  Capes 

An   Episode   of  the   Unpardonable   War 

By  James  Barnes 

The  sea-battle  here  depicted  takes  place  between  British  and  American  naval  forces. 
The  causes  and  course  of  the  "Unpardonable  War"  are  described  in  a  stirring  romance 
with  that  title  by  Mr.  Barnes — a  book,  as  he  expresses  it,  which  deals  with  "  possible  history." 


THE  American  fleet  swung  on 
leisurely,  the  battle-ships  in  the 
van  towing  the  submarines  be- 
hind them.  Like  a  captive  school  of 
great  porpoises,  they  plunged  along,  their 
steel  backs  just  awash.  At  nine  o'clock 
an  important  message  came  trembling 
over  the  wires  into  the  electrician's  room 
below  in  the  'tween-decks  of  the  Arizona. 
The  enemy  had  been  sighted.  They  cov- 
ered a  distance  half  again  the  extent  of 
the  American  line,  so  the  intervals  were 
widened,  and  on  the  fleet  went  as  here- 
tofore. Six  bells  had  just  struck  when 
Captain  Howarth,  who  was  standing 
next  to  Emery,  just  outside  the  curving 
entrance  to  the  conning-tower,  raised 
his  hand. 

"  Hark  I"  he  said.  "  Did  you  hear 
that  ?" 

Faint,  but  distinct,  had  come  a  jarring 
report — one  single  shot.  An  instant 
later,  from  the  fighting  top,  there  came 
a  hail. 

"  Bridge,  there  1  Four  vessels  in  sight, 
heading  in  from  the  eastward." 

"  The  scouts,"  said  Captain  Howarth, 
shortly.  "  We'll  soon  be  in  it ;  and 
we'll  keep  the  old  flag  flying,  the  old 
way,  God  help  us  all  1" 

"  That  we  will,  sir,"  the  flag-lieutenent 
answered,  with  a  deept-drawn  breath. 

Throughout  the  ship  the  whispering 
had    ceased.     The   bugles    rang.     The 
Admiral  in  person  made  a  hurried  in- 
spection.    The  words  he  addressed  to 
oilers  and  water-tenders,  to  firemen  and. 
coal-passers,   to   machinists   and   mem- 
bers of  the  powder  division  below  the 
water-line,  out  of  reach  of  the  hurtling, 
clanging    death-storm,   were  the  same 
that  he  addressed  to  the  expectant  men 
standing   about   the   guns;    they    were 
short,  pithy  words. 

"  My  lads,  in  less  than  an  hour  we 


will  be  fighting.  Every  man  who  does 
his  duty,  helps.     Do  yours." 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  deck  the 
scouts  were  well  within  hailing  dis- 
tance. Slowly  circling,  they  turned  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  fleet.  Two 
were  ordered  back  to  the  reserve  and 
two  joined  the  center  division.  They 
brought  one  important  bit  of  news :  the 
English  fleet  was  preceded  by  a  small 
flotilla  of  submarines,  which  accounted 
for  the  slowness  with  which  they  were 
advancing. 

Twelve  of  the  American  diving  craft 
were  now  cast  off,  the  Arizona  still  keep- 
ing hers,  the  Adder,  in  tow.  The  speed 
of  the  fleet  was  reduced  to  about  steer- 
ageway,  and  with  the  submarines  in 
front,  their  presence  only  shown  by  the 
tops  of  their  periscopes  and  by  about 
ten  feet  o!  standpipe,  the  great  line 
moved  on. 

Now  black  sptecks  and  dots  app>eared 
along  the  horizon,  over  whicii  hung  a 
dark  g^ay  haze.  The  executive  officer, 
who,  with  the  others,  including  the  Ad- 
miral, still  stood  upon  the  bridge,  spoke 
with  his  glasses  at  his  eyes. 

"  They  are  burning  Russian  oil,"  he 
said.  "  No,  by  Gad,  some  of  them  are 
burning  coal." 

Captain  Howarth,  who  had  been  talk- 
ing to  the  Admiral,  turned  to  the  execu- 
tive. 

"  Mr.  Keene,"  he  said,  almost  softly, 
"  you  can  hoist  the  battle-flags." 

To  every  signal  yard-arm  and  to  the 
trucks  climbed  little  rolls  of  bunting. 
An  instant  later  the  flagship  was  ablaze 
with  color.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  flut- 
tered out  into  the  air,  and  the  wind,  in- 
creasing somewhat,  tossed  them  straight 
ahead,  so  that  their  rippling  folds  seemed 
beckoning,  pointing  the  way.  Every 
vessel  of  the  fleet  followed  the  Arizona's 
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example.  In  the  bright  sunlight  the 
sight  was  magnificent,  and  never  shall 
they  forget  it  who  lived  to  recall  it  to 
their  memories.  The  fighting  tops  of 
the  British  vessels  were  now  above  the 
horizon.  They,  too,  broke  out  their 
battle-flags.  To  the  southward  a  few 
long,  black  hulls  could  just  be  seen. 
Still  the  fleets  were  ten  miles  apart,  and 
no  shot  had  yet  been  fired.  A  young 
officer  with  a  range-finder  in  his  hand 
shouted  down  from  the  military  top  : 

"  They  are  changing  direction,  sir ; 
heading  in  line  to  the  southward." 

Admiral  Benton  turned  to  the  fiag- 
lieutenant  and  gave  him  orders  to  signal 
the  fleet  to  port  their  helms  and  form  in 
one  long  line,  parallel  with  the  enemy. 
A  few  minutes  later  both  fleets  were 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  the 
English  line  extending  beyond  that  of 
the  American  almost  four  miles.  Their 
intervals  were  much  shorter,  their  order 
perfect. 

The  Admiral  and  the  five  officers  with 
him  had  not  yet  left  the  bridge  to  go  to 
the  conning-tower.  Each  was  counting 
seconds  over  in  his  mind,  momentous 
flying  seconds.  The  heavy  balanced 
turrets  had  swung  about,  and  the  four 
great  guns,  forward  and  aft,  were  trained 
athwartship.  Yet  it  was  all  dead  silence, 
so  silent,  indeed,  that  the  footsteps  of 
one  of  the  surgeons  who  had  stayed  on 
deck  until  the  last  minute  could  be 
heard  distinctly  as  he  hurried  across  the 
deck  and  trotted  down  the  ladder  to 
where  his  gleaming  knives  lay  out  in 
order  on  the  clean,  unused  operating- 
table. 

All  at  once  an  excited  voice  came  from 
the  top : 

"There  are  the  English  submarines, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  line  of  ours  I 
Broad  off  our  beam,  sir — God,  sir,  they've 
dived  1" 

The  Admiral  jumped  to  the  railing. 
There  was  no  thought  of  the  conning- 
tower  now  in  his  mind  ;  the  danger  was 
not  in  the  open  air.  A  force  equal  to 
fifty  ships  was  speeding  toward  the 
gallant  line  covered  with  its  flaunting 
bunting.  The  men  down  below  in  the 
superstructure  had  heard  the  ominous 
warning;  swiftly  it  passed  from  lip  to 
lip — "  The  submarines  are  coming,  the 


submarines  are  coming  I"  The  suspense 
was  awful. 

Suddenly  from  the  leading  vessel  of 
the  American  fleet  there  came  a  clang- 
ing- explosion.  The  Washington,  seven- 
teen thousand  tons — five  hundred  tons 
larger  than  the  Arizona,  and  the  second 
largest  ship — had  opened  the  ball. 

A  man  at  one  of  the  six-inch  guns 
almost  immediately  below  the  bridge 
suddenly  dropped  on  all  fours;  he  sprang 
up  and  down  in  the  air,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  mouth  working,  making  inar- 
ticulate sounds.  He  leaped  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  like  a  frog,  clacking  and 
croaking — a  horrid  sight. 

"  Lay  hold  of  that  man  there,"  called 
a  stern  voice  from  below;  "  lay  hold  of 
him,  two  of  you  men— catch  him,  can't 
you?" 

The  man  rose  on  his  haunches  with 
his  fingers  drawn  back  like  claws.  He 
snapped  with  his  teeth  at  the  men  who 
reached  for  him. 

"Take  care,  he'll  bite  you  I"  some  one 
cried.     "  Have  a  care  I" 

Struggling  and  gurgling,  stark,  staring 
mad,  he  was  carried  down  below. 

The  little  incident  had  not  caused  the 
Admiral  or  Captain  Howarth  more  than 
to  glance  aside.  Their  eyes  were  on  the 
open  sweep  of  rolling  water,  where  an 
instant  before,  standing  up  like  the  poles 
of  distant  shad-nets  on  the  shallows, 
had  been  the  standpipes  of  the  Amer- 
ican submarines. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen — they, 
too,  had  plunged — nothing  to  be  seen 
now  but  a  solitary  white-winged  gull 
following  the  undulations  of  the  smooth 
billows  that  came  sweeping  on  from  the 
eastward,  their  tops  broken  here  and 
there  by  distantly  scattered  whitecaps. 

"  What  was  that  ?" 

The  surface  of  the  sea  a  mile  away 
was  rent  and  torn  into  a  heap  of  white 
and  gray.  There  was  an  instant  flare 
of  flame,  visible  even  in  the  bright  light 
of  the  sun,  that  shot  up  from  the  water. 
Not  a  single  explosion,  but  a  roar  like 
the  thrilling  flam  of  a  giant  drum — a 
sudden  throbbing,  like  the  burst  of  a 
titanic  machine-gun.  For  a  half-mile  in 
length  the  water  rose  in  a  wall  of  great 
smothering  spouts,  a  hundred  feet  in 
height.     The  crash  of  their  falling  was 
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like  thunder,  and  where  the  smooth- 
running  seas  had  been  was  now  a  tum- 
bling vortex  from  which  combing  waves 
ran  out  in  following  circles.  It  had 
seemed  as  if  the  waters  had  been  smitten 
by  the  same  rod  that  had  opened  them 
.for  the  Israelites  and  closed  upon  the 
hosts  of  Pharaoh. 

No  one  could  speak.  The  Admiral 
raised  his  forearm  across  his  eyes  as  if 
to  hide  the  impression  of  the  sight. 
Captain  Howarth  bent  forward  wit'.i  a 
groan.  A  voice  from  below  spoke  again, 
in  awe-struck  accents  this  time  : 

"  My  Lord  in  heaven,  what  was  that?"' 

Aye,  what  was  it? 

Those  who  had  seen  it  guessed  and 
knew.  The  submarines,  huddled  almost 
in  close  contact,  had  come  together. 
The  explosion  of  one  had  ripped  out  all 
the  rest.  Who  could  have  foretold  this 
happening?  Had  those  brave,  silent 
men,  whose  work  no  one  had  envied, 
known  this?  Had  the  inventor,  over 
his  drawing-board;  been  warned  of  such 
possibility  ?  There  was  no  time  to  think. 
The  fact  was  proved.  One  experiment 
in  modern  warfare  needed  no  further 
trial. 

The  ships  were  rocking  now  in  the 
rip  of  the  waves  caused  by  the  awful 
doing  out  there  in  the  water.  They 
swayed  and  rose  and  fell  as  the  close- 
following  waves  struck  them. 

The  Admiral  turned. 

"  Signal  the  fleet  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance— half-speed  ahead,"  he  said,  quiet- 
ly; but  his  face  had  gone  white  as  the 
glove  on  the  hand  that  trembled  as  he 
pulled  at  his  gray  mustache. 

The  Washington  swung  in  a  little 
closer  to  the  black  line  of  the  English 
fleet,  but  not  one  gun  was  fired  at  her. 
Both  sides  seemed  paralyzed,  shocked, 
half  dismayed  intoforgetfulnessof  action. 
Then,  with  a  crash,  the  Englishman 
broad  off  the  beam  of  the  Washington 
opened.  Black  specks  whirled  in  the  air 
from  the  grand  old  battle-ship's  decks. 
She  almost  staggered  under  the' blows 
that  reached  her,  for  the  lines  were  now 
but  little  more  than  six  miles  apart. 

Naval  experts  had  said  that  they  could 
not  have  approached  that  near  without 
losing  ships  on -both  sides.  At  the  cen- 
ter and  northward  sweep  of  the  trailing 


vessels  they  were  hid  by  a  grayish-green 
haze  that  low  upon  the  water  drifted 
down  toward  the  British  fleet — the  fumes 
from  the  tons  of  powerful  explosives  of 
the  submarines.  It  was  a  repulsive- 
looking  cloud  that  hung  compactly  to- 
gether, rolling,  weaving,  and  eddying 
over  the  surface. 

Suddenly  a  shrieking,  whirring  shell 
came  out  of  somewhere,  and,  with  the 
noise  of  a  freight-train  rattling  across  a 
trestle,  passed  overhead  just  clear  of  the 
Arizona's  flying  bridge,  and  tore  west- 
ward. 

"  Howarth,"  said  Admiral  Benton, 
"to  the  conning-tower  with  usl  I  don't 
know  about  asking  any  men  to  stay  in 
those  fighting  tops,  but  I  suppose  they 
must  take  their  chances  a  while  longer. 
Commence  firing  with  the  port  battery 
at  those  two  ships  just  ahead  of  that 
line  of  smoke ;  they'll  soon  be  well  out 
of  it." 

A  bugle  rang.  The  bridge  beneath 
their  feet,  as  they  started  for  the  ladder, 
leapt  and  trembled.  Emery  saw  the 
projectile  plainly  as  it  soared  out  in  its 
flight  He  paused  a  second  to  watch, 
then — 

"  Good  shot,"  he  cried,  "  straight  into 
herl" 

The  young  lad  in  the  top  screamed 
out  shrilly,  repeating  the  words  as  if  in 
joy: 

"  Hurray,  good  shot !     That's  the—" 

The  rest  of  what  he  said  was  drowned 
in  the  great  roar  of  the  forward  guns.    - 

Emery  had  reached  the  conning-tower, 
and  it  was  well  he  did  so.  There  was 
scarcely  any  bridge  left  where  he  had 
stood.  A  shell,  striking  on  the  top  of 
the  superstructure  and  glancing  upward, 
caught  the  forward  funnel  square  in  the 
center  and  exploded,  scattering  frag- 
ments, cutting  and  slashing  in  all  direc- 
tions. Two  of  the  stanchions  to  the 
bridge  had  been  cleaved  as  if  vvith  a 
giant's  cold  chisel ;  the  structure  sagged 
at  its  center  where  the  gratings  were 
splintered  and  broken. 

There  was  a  pungent,  acrid  odor 
throughout  the  ship.  Down  the  ladders, 
to  where  the  doctors  waited,  bleeding 
forms  were  being  carried.  The  white 
decks — even  the  walls  of  the  citadel — 
were  spattered  with  red  drops. 
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The  Admiral,  who  had  his  eye  to  one 
of  the  slits  in  the  'great  metal  wall,  as 
Emery  entered,  suddenly  staggered. 
Emery  and  Captain  Howarth  and  Com- 
mander Keene,  the  fleet  captain,  and 
the  navigator  fell  forward,  the  latter  to 
his  knees.  Instinctively  they  had  all 
raised  their  hands  and  clasped  their 
temples.  The  quartermaster  and  the 
ensign  at  the  wheel  alone  remained  erect, 
clinging  to  the  spokes.  The  Admiral 
turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  upon  the 
others,  his  lips  moved  and  he  formed 
fome  words,  but  not  a  sound  could  the 
flag-lieutenant  hear.  There  was  a  bulge 
in  the  port  side  of  the  conning-tower, 
like  a  great  blister  about  to  break.  The 
Admiral  pointed  at  it.  Emery  touched 
it  with  his  hands.  It  was  so  hot  it 
burned  his  Angers.  Fair  and  square 
the  conning-tower  had  been  struck  by 
a  thirteen-inch  armour-piercing  shell. 
Three  minutes  later  it  was  hit  a  glanc- 
ing shot,  and  then  twice  more  by  heavy 
shells.  The  Admiral  stumbled  over  to 
one  of  the  telephones.  He  shouted 
something  into  the  mouthpiece,  and  then, 
his  face  strained  and  white,  waited  for  a 
reply.  Emery  crossed  over  to  him.  The 
Admiral  grasped  him  by  the  shoulders. 

"  Are  we  all  deaf  ?"  he  cried.  "  Can 
you  hear  me,  what  I  say  ?" 

A  thin  little  trickle  of  blood  ran  from 
his  nostrils. 

"I  can, sir,"  the  flag-lieutenant  shouted 
back,  nodding. 

"  What  ?  Speak  loud  I  My  God,  my 
hearing's  gone.  I  want  to  call  up  the 
central  station  and  speak  to  the  electri- 
cian and  operator,"  roared  the  Admiral. 

Captain  Howarth  stepped  to  the  in- 
strument. 

"  I  can't  hear  anything,"  he  groaned. 
"  Here,  Emery,  try.     Quick,  man  1" 

The  lieutenant  bent  over  the  earpiece 
and  listened.  Although  his  hearing  had 
somewhat  returned  to  him,  he  could 
make  out  nothing. 

"  There's  something  wrong,"  he  cried. 
"  I'll  try  the  tubes."  He  raised  the  little 
brass  lid  and  listened.  There  was  a 
hissing,  whistling  sound  plainly  audible. 

"  The  tube  is  broken,"  he  cried. 
"  There's  steam  escaping  somewhere,  I 
could  swear." 

"  I  want  to  send  a  message  to  Rear- 


Admiral  Bates,"  shouted  Admiral  Ben- 
ton. "  I  want  to  signal  him  by  wireless 
to  close  up.  I  intend  to  try  to  break 
through  the  British  lines.  We'll  all  be 
sunk  out  here — they've  four  guns  to  our 
one." 

Every  now  and  then  could  be  felt  the 
shock  of  some  big  projectile  against  the 
Arizona's  sides  or  superstructure.  At 
her  was  being  pioured  the  concentrated 
fire  of  three  first-class  battle-ships  and  a 
cruiser.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  she  would  be  put  out  of  action. 
Her  top  sides  were  riddled  through  and 
through.  From  her  funnels  smoke  was 
pouring ;  for  the  oil,  owing  to  some  acci- 
dent to  the  blowers,  did  not  burn  well. 
How  long  she  could  stand  it  no  one 
knew. 

The  flag-lieutenant  grasped  the  Ad- 
miral's arm. 

"I'll  go  and  reach  them,  sir — I'll  sig- 
nal them,"  he  said. 

He  held  out  a  note-book  and  pencil. 
The  Admiral  understood. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  you  must  not  1" 

Emery  extended  the  note-book  and 
smiled  back  into  his  bloodshot  eyes. 
The  Admiral  wrote  something  hastily. 

Bareheaded,  the  flag-lieutenant  darted 
through  the  entrance,  dodged  past  the 
rear  shield,  and  had  a  step  or  two  to 
take  before  he  could  gain  the  protecting 
wall  of  the  citadel. 

Curiosity  will  tempt  men  to  do  many 
things.  It  tempted  him  that  day  to  stand 
a  second  there  in  the  open  where  all 
was  bright  and  clear.  The  oddite  fumes, 
blown  back  from  the  guns,  stung  his 
throat  and  nostrils,  and  started  him 
coughing  violently.  But  he  could  see 
everything — everything. 

Just  a  short  distance  ahead,  within 
four  hundred  yards,  was  the  Tennessee. 
He  would  hardly  have  recognized  her 
nowl  Both  military  masts  were  gone 
at  the  height  of  her  smoke-stacks,  and 
one  of  the  latter  was  shorn  off  at  least  a 
dozen  feet.  She  was  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  tin  tossed  in  the  air  might  be  from  a 
charge  of  bird-shot.  Yet  her  guns  were 
hard  at  work.  The  English  line  was 
firing  slower  than  the  American.  Across 
the  space  between  the  vessels  Emery 
could  see  the  shots  crossing ;  the  larger 
ones  groaned  and  rumbled  as  they  came 
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and  went  in  the  game  of  pitch  and  toss. 
The  guns  of  lighter  caliber  were  keeping 
up  a  steady,  streaming  fire  that  screamed 
in  high  treble.  Perhaps  the  most  awful 
thing  in  the  whole  picture  was  its  very 
clearness. 

Emery  jumped  inside  the  superstruc- 
ture, and  there  paused  in  absolute  dis- 
may. Only  the  two  forward  six-inch 
guns  were  in  action.  About  the  farthest 
lay  almost  the  entire  crew.  The  gun- 
mount  itself  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
breech  rested  on  the  deck.  In  the  short 
space  of  the  few  minutes — for  since  the 
action  had  begun  it  was  but  little  over 
a  quarter  of  an  hour — greater  havoc  had 
been  wrought  than  Emery  had  deemed 
possible.  Both  signal  yard-arms  and 
the  electric  semaphore  were  gone.  The 
Arizona's  foremast  was  carried  away 
about  ten  feet  above  the  fighting  top. 
In  the  quick  glance  he  cast  about  him 
he  took  in  a  great  deal.  He  recognized 
some  of  the  dead  bodies.  Poor  little 
Jack  Peyton — the  girl  with  the  slender 
throat  would  get  no  more  letters  from 
her  middy  lover  1  A  gun  captain,  Mc- 
Intyre,  one  of  the  oldest  men  on  board 
the  ship,  lay  stretched  there,  and  Marky, 
a  sturdy  sailor  who  had  been  in  the 
service  twenty  years — a  fine  seaman 
afloat,  but  an  awful  drunkard  and  rois- 
terer ashore.  Poor  Gilmore,  too,  had 
gone  on  his  last  spree — there  would  be 
no  more  liberty  denied  him;  he  was 
free  forever. 

During  the  seconds  it  took  him  to 
reach  the  main-hatch  three  shots  had 
struck  the  ship  and  at  least  a  dozen  had 
gone  over  her.  Those  that  had  hit  were 
on  the  armor  belt,  and  had  exploded 
harmlessly  outside.  He  ran  to  the 
ladder,  and  jumped  down  to  the  deck 
below.  There  he  caught  his  breath. 
The  air  was  stifling  with  acid  fumes — 
blood-stains  were  everywhere.  A  trail 
of  red  led  to  the  coaming  of  the  hatch, 
but  every  eight-inch  gun  was  in  action, 
and  a  procession  of  men  were  wheeling 
the  fixed  ammunition  from  the  hoist. 
Just  before  he  went  below  to  the  splinter 
deck,  where  were  the  central  office  and 
the  electrician's  room,  the  men  burst 
out  cheering. 

A  lieutenant,  grimy  and  blood-spat- 
tered, seeing  him,  shouted  : 


"  Hullo,  Emery.  By  George,  we've 
put  one  of  them  out  of  action  I  How 
goes  it  up  above  ?  Lord,  they've  had  to 
turn  the  hose  on  the  poor  devils  in  the 
fire-room  to  keep  them  at  their  work. 
Poor  old  '  Turtle  '  is  killed—" 

Emery  did  not  have  time  to  reply. 
The  message  on  the  bit  of  crumpled 
paper  burned  in  his  hand;  he  must 
hasten.  At  last  he  reached  the  place 
he  sought.  An  electric  light  blazed 
brightly  in  the  confined  space  filled  with 
switchboards,  wires,  and  instruments. 
Quickly  he  read  the  Admiral's  message, 
shouting  it  at  top  voice,  for  his  numbed 
ears  could  place  no  value  on  the  strength 
of  sound. 

Down  the  face  of  the  chief  electrician 
sweat  was  pouring.  H  is  face  was  drawn 
with  vexation  and  worry. 

"  Confound  it,  man,"  he  replied,  "  I 
can  send  no  message ;  our  wires  are  burnt 
out.  I  told  them  not  to  monkey  with 
that  new-fangled  obliterator  on  the  Ten- 
nessee ;  but  I  suppose  she  tried  it  on — 
this  the  result  I  I  can  get  no  response 
from  anybody.  The  whole  thing  is  gone 
to  the  mischief." 

He  babbled  on  like  a  foolish,  profane 
boy. 

"  I  tried  to  ring  up  the  conning-tower 
a  dozen  times  to  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened," he  added  in  a  tone  of  useless 
complaint.     "  Just  look — " 

Emery  did  not  stop  to  hear  more. 
He  rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and 
bounded  up  two  steps  at  a  time.  When 
he  reached  the  main  deck,  he  met  the 
officer  who  before  had  spoken  to  him. 

"  For  God's  sake,  where  is  there  a 
signal-flag?"  he  asked  hoarsely. 

The  officer  shook  his  head.  Then 
Emery  remembered  that  he  had  seen 
one  lying  in  the  gangway.  He  shook 
himself  free  from  the  lieutenant's  detain- 
ing grasp,  and,  choking  from  the  reek  of 
powder  gas,  he  stepped  out  with  the  sky 
above  him.  There  lay  the  flag,  just 
under  the  ruins  of  the  flying  bridge. 
He  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the  after  bridge. 
The  six-pounder  guns  here  were  all 
deserted.  Amid  a  pile  of  tossed  and 
bloody  hammocks  lay  the  bodies  of  four 
or  five  marines.  The  brave  fellows  had 
fought  there  unprotected  until  almost 
all  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
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As  Emery  came  up  to  the  open  space 
he  could  clearly  see  that  something  had 
happened  to  the  battle-ship  just  astern, 
the  Utah ;  she  was  yawing  badly,  and 
was  well  down  by  the  head.    The  waters 
rippled  and  plashed  over  the  bow  and 
forecastle,   up   to  the  forward   turret ; 
about  its  base  they  swirled  and  foamed. 
Her  great  screws  were  turning  a  third 
out  of  water.      Her  forward  compart- 
ments must  have  filled  to  bring  her  so 
far  down,  yet  she  was  endeavoring  to 
hold  her  place  in  the  line,  and  all  of 
her  guns  were  going.     There  were  some 
men  working  out  on  the  deck,  sheltering 
themselves,  as  they  stood  waist-deep  in 
the  water,  under  the  lee  of  the  forward 
turret     Everywhere  the  water  was  jut- 
ting and  spouting  where  the   missiles 
struck.  A  twjelve-ii\ch  projectile  smashed 
the  top  of   a  wave  just  astern  of  the 
Arizona,  and  leapt  upward,  tearing  the 
quivering  air  into  wild  roars  of  anger. 
Emery  tossed  the  flag  above  his  head 
and  began   to  wigwag  furiously,  signal- 
ing the  Admiral's  order,  for  the  ships 
to  starboard  their  helms  and  make  for 
the  British  line,  bows  on.     Well  did  he 
know  that  it  was  the  forlorn   hope ;  the 
charge   of   the  desperate — the  last  re- 
sort— a  Balaklava  of  the  sea. 

No  tossing  bunting  replied  to  him. 
At  last  he  saw  that  one  of  the  men  on 
the  deck  had  caught  the  message.  He 
signaled  with  his  cap : 

"  All  right  Orders  received ;  will 
pass  them  on." 

The  man  scrambled  past  the  edge  of 
the  turret  into  the  superstructure. 

As  Emery  was  about  to  descend  the 
ladder  he  noticed  the  steel  hawser  that 
led  astern  to  the  Adder  was  taut  as  a 
bowstring.  The  submarine  was  still  in 
tow ;  her  captain  had  kept  her  well  be- 
neath the  surface.  Emery  wondered  if 
those  on  board  the  Adder  had  seen  the 
fate  of  their  companions ;  if  they  knew 
of  the  awful  prologue  to  the  present 
tragedy.  Perhaps  a  shot  had  found 
her  ?  The  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
she  might  now  be  filled  with  drowned, 
imprisoned  bodies  I  Suddenly  the  subma- 
rine broached  to  the  surface  like  a  whale 
coming  up  to  blow.  She  came  almost 
clear  of  the  water ;  her  ugly-looking 
3nout  poked   through  the  hollow  of  a 


wave,  and  to  his  astonishment,  although 
she  was  running  quite  awash,  the  lid  of 
the  little  conning-tower  was  raised  and 
the  figure  of  a  man  appeared.  There 
he  crouched  like  an  Elskimo  seated  in  a 
gigantic  steel  kyak.  He  waved  his  hand, 
shouting  something  which  the  flag-lieu- 
tenant could  not  catch  through  the  up- 
roar. ' 

Emery  bent  over  the  broken  rail  and 
flourished  the  flag  again. 

"  Cast  ofif,"  he  wigwagged,  "  and  at- 
tack." 

The  towing-hawser  was  made  fast  to 
a  patent  ring  clutch  in  the  bow.  He 
saw  the  officer — for  now  he  recognized 
him — reach  to  one  side  and  pull  at  a 
line  that  led  forward  to  the  tripping- 
bolt,  but  it  would  not  give ;  he  hauled 
and  strained.  Then  quietly  he  disap- 
peared, closing  the  round  hatch  after 
him  like  a  spider  lowering  his  lid.  The 
little  vessel  swayed  and  rolled  like  a  log 
in  a  river  rapid.  Emery  could  not  leave. 
He  looked  astern  and  saw  that  the  Utah 
was  slowly  swinging,  going  deep  as  she 
met  the  seas ;  and  now  for  the  first  time 
he  perceived  what  the  men  on  deck  were 
doing.  They  were  trying  to  put  the 
outside  shields  over  the  ports  of  the 
lower  turret  to  prevent  the  inrush  of 
water.  He  noticed  that  lashings  had 
been  rigged  from  the  eight-inch  turret 
above. 

How  he  loved  those  men,  who  any 
instant  might  be  washed  away  or  ground 
to  pieces  by  the  flying  shells  1  He  saw 
them  fit  the  shields  and  commence  turn- 
ing in  the  handscrews  that  held  them 
battened  firmly  against  the  projecting 
chases.  Providence  watched  over  them, 
for  the  shots  from  the  British  guns  just 
then  were  high. 

He  turned  his  eyes  from  near-by  ob- 
jects and  looked  out  toward  the  enemy's 
line. 

Far  astern  drifted  two  big  cruisers  ; 
the  wind  had  subsided  to  almost  a  dead 
calm,  and  the  smoke  from  their  funnels 
rose  straight  as  if  from  factory  chim- 
neys. They  were  close  together  and 
bows  on ;  it  appeared  as  if  they  might 
soon  come  into  collision.  Back  of  them, 
almost  enshrouding  them,  lay  the  low, 
greenish  cloud.  Heading  toward  them 
from  the  eastward,  racing  through  the 
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seas,  was  a  low,  dark  object.  Emery's 
heart  rose  in  his  throat ;  at  a  glance  he 
knew  her — the  Barry  1  The  British  flags 
were  still  flying,  hanging  limp  and  al- 
most still,  but  the  guns  were  not  firing 
upon  the  American  destroyer.  What 
could  it  mean  ? 

Three  ships  had  turned  about  and 
were  making  northward  to  the  relief  of 
the  two  evidently  distressed  vessels. 
But  now  there  was  something  else  for 
him  to  watch.  The  Utah  had  broken 
out  a  little  string  of  flags  from  her 
signal  yard-arm  I 

Emery  could  have  cheered  as  he  read 
the  magic  number.  The  Admiral's  or- 
ders would  reach  the  fleet.  He  must 
report  at  once.  But  before  he  turned 
to  go  he  looked  again  at  the  submarine 
only  two  hundred  yards  astern.  There 
was  a  figure  at  the  bow — bareheaded, 
soaked,  battered,  almost  swept  away  at 
times,  lying  at  full  length,  holding  on 
with  legs  and  arms,  like  a  man  riding  a 
bucking  horse.  Emery  could  see  him 
working  with  a  wrench,  hammering  and 
screwing  at  the  bolt. 

An  instant  later  the  steel  hawser 
slacked  away  and,  like  a  spent  fish 
released  from  the  hook,  the  submarine 
wallowed  and  swayed  in  the  flagship's 
wake.  The  brave  fellow  forward  nearly 
lost  his  hold — twice  he  hauled  himself 
back  by  sheer  strength  of  arm,  the  seas 
washed  over  him,  hiding  him  completely, 
while  the  plunging  little  craft  reeled  like 
a  crazy  thing.  Not  daring  to  stand 
erect,  the  man  crept  slowly  aft.  The 
lid  was  raised  again,  and  in  he  crawled 
head  foremost.  The  cover  shut  upon 
his  heels.  In  an  instant  the  Adder 
turned  and,  sinking  slowly  until  nothing 
but  her  standpipe  showed,  wriggled  off 
to  the  eastward.  As  Emery  ran  forward 
across  the  deck  his  foot  struck  some- 
thing— it  was  a  range-finder,  broken  and 
twisted.  He  looked  up  at  the  fighting 
top.  Over  the  edge  hung  a  limp  arm 
and  open  hand.  He  shut  his  eyes  hard 
for  a  moment,  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
conning-tower.  He  found  the  Admiral 
half  leaning  on  Captain  Howarth's 
shoulder.  His  face  showed  the  awful 
strain. 

"  The  signal  has  been  flown  from  the 
Utah,  sir.     The  fleet  must  have  it  now. 


I  ordered  the  Adder  to  cast  off  and 
attack,  sir.'- 

"  Well  done  I"  cried  the  fleet  captain. 
"  The  ships  are  turning,  see  I" 

He  pointed  to  one  of  the  slits  out  of 
which  the  executive  was  looking.  Emery 
stepped  to  the  next  one.  Almost  all  of 
the  vessels  were  putting  their  bows  to 
the  eastward.  It  was  the  final  effort  1 
Brave  indeed,  but  it  seemed  as  hopeless 
and  unpromising  as  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.  Some  of  the  ships  could 
hardly  manage  to  swing,  and,  to  his 
horror,  the  flag-lieutenant  saw  there  were 
wide  gaps  in  the  broken  line. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and,  shuddering, 
turned  away.  Just  then  he  had  seen 
one  of  the  armored  cruisers  sway  to  one 
side  and  slowly  settle,  going  down,  down, 
until  the  colors  at  her  masthead  flapped 
on  the  surface  once  or  twice  in  a  forlorn 
farewell  before  they  disappeared. 

If  the  thundering  uproar  had  been 
fierce  before,  now  it  was  redoubled. 
Again  and  again  the  flagship  staggered 
and  trembled.  Three  shots  struck  fair 
against  the  eight-inch  turret,  two  burst 
on  the  heavy  armor  of  the  one  beneath. 
Through  the  wide  rents  in  the  topgallant- 
forecastle  the  waters  were  rushing  in 
and  out  as  the  bow  sank  or  lifted.  Ob- 
jects of  all  kinds  were  being  washed  up 
from  below.  The  Arizona  had  settled 
two  feet  at  her  water-line ;  but  her 
engines  kept  on  going  steadily,  and  be- 
neath her  armored  skin  she  was  as  tight 
as  a  tea-kettle.  The  connection  with 
the  engine-room  was  now  intact;  only 
one  steampipe  had  broken,  and  that  had 
been  soft-patched  and  mended.  Her  guns 
were  busy  from  all  her  turrets  and  from 
her  broadside  port  battery.  The  star- 
board battery  had  not  yet  come  into  play. 

The  British  fleet  had  turned  to  meet 
the  onslaught  with  a  countercharge. 
Ahead  of  the  Arizona  was  coming  a 
huge  towering  mass  of  steel  flying  two 
rows  of  signals.  Emery  knew  her — the 
flagship  Polyphemus — the  greatest  battle 
craft  afloat  I  The  vessels  were  headed 
straight  on.  Their  bows  aimed  at  one 
another.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
the  cruel  tusks  would  be  tearing  each 
other's  sides.  "  Prepare  to  ram,"  rang 
through  the  flagship.  Down  in  the  tor- 
pedo-room the  whiteheads  were  in  the 
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tubes.  Men  threw  themselves  prone  on 
the  decks — some  ^oaned,  some  prayed. 
Which  would  get  the  blow  full  and  fair  ? 
Could  either  dodge  the  impact  and 
escape  without  a  deadly  wound  ?  The 
flag-lieutenant  saw  the  red  flame  leap 
from  the  Britisher's  huge  bow  guns,  and 
not  two  feet  above  the  Arizona's  conning- 
tower  both  great  projectiles  sped,  crash- 
ing through  the  wreck  of  the  pilot-house, 
tearing  out  on  their  journey  with  the 
miles  and  miles  before  them.  He  turned 
to  look  at  the  Admiral.  The  latter  had 
recovered,  but,  still  with  his  hand  upon 
Captain  Howarth's  shoulder,  was  stand- 
ing near  the  speaking-tube  to  the  engine- 
room;  At  the  same  instant  torpedoes 
broached  harmlessly  like  porpoises  to 
port  and  starboard.  The  Arizona's  mis- 
siles, too,  went  wide. 

"  Give  her  every  turn  she's  got,"  the 
Captain  cried  hoarsely  to  the  engineer, 
and  lurched  over  to  one  of  the  peep- 
holes. "  Tell  them  to  be  ready  to  re- 
verse the  starboard  engine,  hard  and 
sharp,  Mr.  Emery.  Stand  by  there, 
quartermaster — be  quick  with  the  helm 
when  I  give  the  word." 

The  quartermaster,  a  young  fellow 
under  thirty,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the 
stern-jawed,  gaunt-featured  type  of  the 
coast  fisherman,  gave  a  quick  grunt  fol- 
lowed by  an  awful  oath,  that  sounded  as 
sudden  and  horrid  as  the  breaking  of  a 
bone. 

There  had  come  a  pulsating,  booming 
crash,  like  the  bursting  of  a  dam. 

"  Full  speed  astern  I    Both  engines  1" 

It  was  Captain  Howarth's  voice  fol- 
lowing the  quartermaster's  involuntary 
oath  with  this  sudden  shouted  order. 
Emery  jumped  to  the  telegraph.  The 
ensign  caught  one  and  he  the  other ; 
they  jammed  the  handles  over  and  pulled 
them  back  together. 

"  Full  speed  astern,  sir  I" 

Emery  pressed  the  button  that  clanged 
the  bell  in  the  engine  room.  For  all 
she's  got  now  I — for  every  pound  of  steam 
and  every  inch  of  straining  steel  I  He 
had  seen,  only  a  second  later,  the  same 
sight  that  had  caught  the  quartermaster's 
eye ;  so  had  the  ensign  seen  it,  so  had 
they  all  of  them. 

"The  Adder  I"  the  ensign  fairly 
screamed.    "  The  Adder  struck  her  1" 


The  ship  was  throbbing  and  trembling 
convulsively,  but  still  forging  on.  Ao- 
miral  Benton  turned  to  the  Captain. 

"We'll  be  on  top  of  her!"  he  cried. 
"  We  cannot  help  itl  She  swinging  into 
us  I" 

"  No,  no  1"  exclaimed  Captain  How- 
arth;  "she's  sinking  fast  Starboard, 
hard  astarboard  I" 

The  quartermaster  whirled  the  spokes; 
the  helm  indicator  swung  the  full  quad- 
rant 

The  first  thing  Emery  knew  he  was 
standing  outside  the  tower,  where  he  had 
stood  before ;  how  he  got  there  he  could 
not  have  told ;  the  others  followed  him. 
Directly  ahead,  less  than  five  hundred 
yards  away,  like  a  whale  in  its  last 
flurry,  lay  the  pride  of  the  British 
navy.  Her  great  screws  were  whirling 
almost  clear  of  the  water,  thundering 
their  mighty  flukes,  beating  and  tearing 
the  waters  into  a  foaming,  spreading 
lather,  tossing  up  clouds  of  white  leap- 
ing spume  and  spray.  Forward  she  was 
down  to  the  top  of  her  turret,  her  bridge 
on  the  port  side  dipped  in  the  water. 
Men  were  jumping  out  of  her  like  hornets 
out  of  a  ruined  nest ;  a  rush  of  steam 
roared  from  her  after  ports. 

Despite  her  quickly  reduced  speed, 
the  Arizona  was  gliding  toward  the 
shattered,  massive  wreck.  Even  with 
her  helm  over,  it  looked  as  if  a  collision 
could  not  be  averted,  when  suddenly, 
like  a  sinking  bottle,  filling  to  the  last 
gurgle,  the  Polyphemus  settled  swiftly, 
her  decks  burst  with  a  mighty  roar,  the 
lapping  waters  closing  above  them  with 
an  ingulfing  crash,  clopping  together, 
hurtling  and  leaping  in  a  seething,  toss- 
ing smother  I  She  had  three  fighting 
tops  on  every  mast — one  after  another 
they  disappeared.  It  was  uncanny,  hor- 
rid, and  unreal — that  swift  and  steady 
submergence. 

The  fore  truck,  with  the  flags  still 
flying,  faded  out  of  sight  when  so  near 
that  it  could  almost  have  been  reached 
with  the  toss  of  a  hand-line.  The  Ari- 
zona came  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  the 
bubbling,  heaving  waters,  on  the  spot 
where  the  great  battle-ship  had  sunk. 

"God,  that  was  awful,  Howarthl" 
exclaimed  the  Admiral,  in  an  awesome 
whisper.     No  one  else  said  a  word. 
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firing  had  ceased  throughout  the 
ship.  Emery  looked  back  into  the 
superstructure.  It  was  filled  with  men  1 
Some  had  clambered  to  the  top  of  the 
ruined  bridge.  But  there  was  no  cheer- 
ing. With  white  faces  and  lowered 
jaws,  they  had  watched  the  spectacle. 

The  ensign  in  the  conning-tower 
stopped  the  engines.  He  reported, 
touching  his  cap  with  trembling  fingers. 

"  Electrician  just  called  up  conning- 
tower,  sir,  to  inform  you  locator's  in 
operation  again.  Says  there's  a  subma- 
rine or  something  very  close  to  us,  can't 
find  which  way  she's  heading." 

Just  then  the  bell  rang  Iq  the  con- 
ning-tower. Quickly  Captain  Howarth 
stepped  past  the-  shield,  jumped  inside, 
and  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"  Hullo  1  this  is  Captain  Howarth." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  seems  to  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  locator;  cannot 
put  any  dependence  on  it,  sir.  There 
was  a  large  vessel  very  close  to  us,  in 
fact,  almost  underneath  us;  now  there 
is  no  trace  of  her." 

The  Captain  hung  up  the  telephone. 
He  could  imagine  the  great  fabric  sink- 
ing down  into  the  green  waters  to  the 
eternal  darkness  of  her  everlasting  rest- 
ing-place. 

Once  more  he  stepped  out  to  the  open 
air. 

"  What  are  these  men  doing  here  ?" 
he  asked,  noticing  the  groups  in  the 
superstructure.  "  Below  with  them,  to 
their  stations  I" 

A  lieutenant,  the  same  that  had  spoken 
to  Emery  on  the  gun-deck,  touched  his 
cap  quickly. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  we  can't  go  below 
until  the  smoke  has  cleared  a  bit.  It's 
killing  there.  Look  here,  sir;  these 
men  we  had  to  carry  up." 

The  bloody,  splintered  deck  was  cov- 
ered with  limp  forms,  some  breathing 
faintly,  others  motionless.  The  lieuten- 
ant as  he  spoke  shook  like  a  man  with 
a  fever.  He  lisped  horribly ;  his  lips 
and  tongue  were  parched  and  swollen. 
His  hair  and  mustache  were  green,  as 
if  they  had  been  dipped  in  dye.  The 
black  silk  neckerchief  he  wore  had 
changed  color  also,  and  his  coat  was 
spattered  with  fine  splashes  of  green 
pigment. 


No  shots  were  being  fired  at  the 
Arizona  now.  The  battle  had  swept 
past  her  to  the  westward.  As  she 
turned,  those  on  the  deck  could  see 
what  was  going  on.  Two  miles  away 
the  fleets  were  stabbing,  cutting,  and 
slashing  as  they  had  fought  in  the  olden 
days — ^broadside  to  broadside,  yard-arm 
to  yard-arm.  The  whiteheads  were  at 
their  deadly  work,  as  more  than  one  lurch- 
ing, mortally  wounded  vessel  showed. 
It  was  no  place  for  fragile  destroyer  or 
torpedo  craft ;  they  would  not  have 
lived  a  minute  on  that  steel-lashed  sea. 

"  See  if  you  can't  get  these  men  below 
to  their  stations,  Mr.  Purdy,"  said  the 
Admiral,  repeating  the  Captain's  order. 
"  We  must  get  back ;  we  can't  let  those 
fellows  fight  it  out  alone." 

All  at  once  a  man  spoke  from  the 
ruins  of  the  bridge,  where  he  had  climbed 
with  several  others : 

"  There  are  some  men  off  there,  sir, 
hanging  on  to  a  bit  of  wreckage.  There 
are  a  lot  more  astern,  sir." 

Another  man  next  to  him  spoke 
quickly : 

-   "There's  an  oflScer.    Here — just  be- 
low I" 

Without  explaining  his  action,  the  man 
lifted  both  hands  above  his  head  and 
dived  straight  and  clean  the  full  thirty 
feet  down  to  the  water.  Emery  and 
some  of  the  o£Bcers  rushed  to  the  side. 
Captain  Howarth  followed  them  and 
immediately  took  command  of  the  work 
of  rescue.  There  were  no  boats  to 
lower  away,  for  the  only  two  that  the 
Arizona  had  taken  with  her  had  been 
badly  torn  and  splintered,  although  they 
were  back  of  the  armored  wall.  But 
the  big  life-raft,  just  abaft  the  funnels, 
was  still  intact  In  a  few  minutes  it 
had  been  hoisted  outboard  and  lowered 
safely  into  the  water.  In  the  meantime 
men  had  clambered  down  the  sides,  and 
the  sailor  who  had  dived  out  had  been 
hauled  close  up  to  the  sea-ladder.  He 
was  supporting  the  body  of  a  gray- 
haired,  smooth-shaven  man  who,  to  all 
appearances,  was  lifeless.  Many  hands 
helped  him  with  his  burden  up  to  the 
deck.  Then  it  was  seen  that  the  uncon- 
scious form  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat 
with  a  wide  band  of  gilt  braid  half 
reaching  to  the  elbow. 
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Admiral  Benton  took  one  long  look 
and  leaped  back,  startled. 

"  Sir  John  Boltwood  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Send  for  a  doctor  1  Quick  I  below 
with  him.     Kelceyl  where  is  Dr.  Kel- 


cey 


?" 


Captain  Howartb  spoke  now  to  the 
dripping  sailor. 

"  You've  done  well,  my  lad,"  he  said, 
quiedy. 

A  man  in  the  crowd  muttered  some- 
thing that  was  not  heard  distinctly. 

"  Hell,  Bill,  you've  done  enough ; 
you've  saved  the  British  adntiral."  The 
rescuer  grinned  back  half  sheepishly. 

'  See  if  you  can't  get  these  men  below 
to  their  stations.  Captain  Howarth," 
whispered  the  Admiral,  whose  mind  was 
all  alert  and  whose  weakness  seemed  to 
have  left  him.  "  We  must  get  back  to 
join  our  line  as  soon  as  possible.  Tell 
them  to  hurry  in  with  that  life-raft. 
Wasn't  that  strange,  picking  up  Bolt- 
wood  ?  .  .  .  He  and  I  used  to  know  one 
another  well — gave  rae  a  dinner  when 
the  squadron  was  at  Malta,  poor  fellow  1 
I  hope — hullo,  here  comes  one  of  them 
back  to  us." 

"  Below  to  your  stations,  every  one  I" 
roared  Captain  Howarth.  "  Call  them 
up  in  the  turrets.  Commence  firing  with 
the  twelve  and  eight-inch  guns.  Hold 
the  fire  of  the  after  turret  until  we  get 
that  life-raft  alongside.  Get  those  res- 
cued men  aboard  and  let  her  drift." 

The  fumes  had  cleared  away  a  little 
in  the  'tween-decks.  The  men  who 
were  able  to  move  had  staggered  back 
to  their  posts ;  the  rest  were  taken  down 
to  the  lower  deck.  But  some  beyond 
the  need  of  moving  were  left  lying  with 
tiieir  yellow-stained  faces  gazing  up 
blankly  into  the  skies,  amid  the  other 
bodies  about  the  silent  six-inch  guns. 

Soon  the  uninjured  starboard  side 
was  in  action ;  shot  for  shot  was  ex- 
changed with  the  British  battle-ship. 
The  fighting,  turmoiling  line,  still  min- 
gled, forged  over  to  the  west. 

It  was  a  duel  now,  but  one  where  the 
odds  were  even,  and  the  Arizona  had 
her  best  side  with  which  to  fight.  A 
breeze  had  sprung  up  in  the  west  that 
carried  her  own  sickening  smoke  away 
from  her. 

To  the  northwest  the  battle  seemed 


to  be  going  as  fierce  as  ever.  A  big 
vessel  (English  or  American,  it  was  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  which)  appeared  to  be 
on  fire.  Dense  volumes  of  gray-green 
smoke  rolled  over  her  side  like  the  clouds 
from  a  burning  oil-tank.  All  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  north  and  east  was 
tinged  with  the  greenish  vapors.  They 
had  banked  up  till  they  looked  like  a 
line  of  moving,  undulating  lowland. 
The  action  seemed  centered  now  about 
one  point.  Here  and  there  drifted  ves- 
sels apparently  out  of  the  fighting.  At 
a  distance  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out  whether  they  were  friend  or  enemy. 

But  clearly  now  it  could  be  seen  that 
three  of  them  were  coming  out  from  the 
ruck  in  the  direction  of  the  Arizona  to 
her  antagonist's  assistance.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  they  would  be  within 
range. 

Admiral  Benton  looked  back  at  the 
two  flags  that  were  still  flying  from  the 
pierced  and  dented  mainmast  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  those  flags  would  not  come 
down  at  any  order  of  his.  When  they 
were  lowered,  the  ship  would  be  going 
with  them.  The  awful  picture  of  the 
sinking  Polyphemus  came  before  him. 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  run  with  two 
of  the  forward  compartments  and  one  of 
the  after  flooded.  He  could  scarcely 
make  sixteen  knots  an  hour.  They  would 
pick  him  up  before  he  had  gone  ten 
miles. 

Captain  Howarth  looked  at  him,  then 
he  glanced  back  at  the  battle-flags.  Had 
they  any  right  for  the  sake  of  pride  to 
sacrifice  further  lives  upon  its  altar? 
He  remembered  that  down  below  was  a 
British  admiral.  The  doctor  reported 
that  he  was  recovering  consciousness 
and  would  live. 

Commander  Keene,  who  had  been 
standing  out  boldly  to  one  side  of  the 
conning-tower,  now  spoke. 

"  It's  a  very  strange  thing,  sir,"  he 
said,  coming  close  and  shouting  into  the 
Admiral's  ear.  "  Not  a  shot  has  come 
near  us  for  over  a  minute,  yet  she  seemed 
to  be  firing." 

The  party  rushed  out  from  the  shelter 
of  the  conning-tower.  Emery  jumped 
across  to  the  top  of  the  turret.  The 
English  ship  was  firing  quickly.     Her 
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shots  were  striking  the  water  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  her,  leaping 
and  tearing  off  in  all  directions.  Then, 
as  all  were  watching  her,  a  tall  water- 
spout sprang  from  against  her  side. 

"  The  Adder  again  I"  cried  the  Captain. 

The  vessels  that  were  coming  out  to 
their  consort's  assistance  stopped  and 
circled  slowly.  The  noise  of  the  battle 
had  dwindled  away  to  a  few  distant 
shots.  The  fight  was  plainly  over.  It 
would  have  been  suicide  to  have  re- 
turned to  it.  The  Arizona  plowed  on 
to  southward — in  full  flight  now,  but 
with   her  flags  still   flying.     The  men 


were  ordered  on  deck.  Weak  with  their 
labors  in  the  close  air  below,  they  tottered 
up  the  ladders. 

Emery  went  aft  to  assist  Commander 
Keene  in  directing  those  able  to  work 
in  clearing  away  the  wreckage.  The 
wind  had  changed  and  was  blowing 
fresh  and  strong  from  the  southeast. 
Emery  looked  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  English  battle-ship.  Al- 
though a  moment  before  she  had  been 
in  sight,  and  the  whole  horizon  line  had 
been  dotted  with  black  hulls,  there  was 
nothing  now  to  be  seen.  Everything  was 
shrouded  in  a  gray-green,  smoky  mist 


China  and  Japan:  An  Important  Work* 


CAPTAIN  FRANK  BRINKLEY, 
whose  article  on  the  causes  of 
the  present  war  in  the  Far  East 
was  a  feature  of  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Oudook,  has,  as  we  then  said,  long  been 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  China  and  Japan.  A  resi- 
dent of  the  latter  country  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Japan 
"  Mail,"  Captain  Brinkley  has  enjoyed 
exceptional  facilities  for  coming  in  close 
touch  with  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
and  for  studying  the  history,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  Orient  No  better 
demonstration  of  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  availed  himself  of  his  opportuni- 
ties could  be  afforded  than  by  the  ex- 
haustive work  on  both  Japan  and  China 
to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  A  careful  and  scholarly 
exposition  of  the  myths,  legends,  and 
facts  of  history,  and  a  readable  account 
of  all  that  goes  to  make  the  complex  life 
of  the  peoples  under  the  author's  obser- 
vation, its  value  chiefly  lies  in  its  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  by  an  Occidental 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Orient,  and  in  the 
force  it  must  exert  in  the  direction  of 
leading  the  peoples  of  the  Western  world 
to  a  better  understanding  both  of  Ori- 
ental character  and  of  Oriental  opinion 
regarding  Occidental  civilization.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  is 

^  Japan  and  China:  Their  History,  Arts,  and  Lit- 
tralurc  By  Captain  F.  Bnnkley.  Illustrated,  la 
12  vols.    The  J.  a.  Millet  Cumpany,  Boston. 


devoted  to  the  study  of  things  Japanese, 
but  the  three  volumes  detailing  the  sali- 
ent phases  of  the  history  of  China  are, 
in  a  sense,  the  mo.st  valuable  part  of  the 
author's  contribution  to  the  store  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Assuredly  they  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  advance  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

Read  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  a 
powerful  indictment  of  the  methods 
whereby  the  West  obtained  entrance 
into  China,  and  offer  a  logical  explana- 
tion of  the  animosity  with  which  the 
Chinese  of  to-day  regard  foreigners. 
Nor  are  they  to  be  brushed  aside  as  the 
views  of  one  who,  by  virtue  of  long  as- 
sociation with  Orientals,  has  become 
"  hypnotized  "  into  unreasoning  admira- 
tion of  things  Oriental.  Captain  Brink- 
ley  anticipates  this  criticism,  and  ably 
disarms  it,  not  only  by  his  definite  dis- 
avowal of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Chi- 
nese, but  by  the  keenness  with  which  he 
perceives  and  the  clearness  with  which 
he  exposes  the  manifold  weaknesses  of 
Chinese  systems  and  characteristics. 
His  complaint  is  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  West  has  sought  to  galvanize 
China  into  recognizing  and  accepting 
the  civilization  of  the  West ;  and  Ameri- 
cans, who,  as  he  points  out,  have  proved 
honorable  exceptions  to  the  policy  of 
coercion  and  spoliation,  should  be  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  objec- 
tions, never  of  more  importance  to  us 
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than  to-day,  with  the  near  prospect  of 
the  Panama  Canal  bringing  us  into 
ever-increasing  contact  with  the  Far 
East 

The  fundamental  error,  in  Captain 
Brinkley's  eyes,  lay  in  the  attitude  of 
superiority  with  which  the  missioners 
and  traders  of  the  long  ago  approached 
China.  By  repeated  references  to  an- 
cient records  and  authorities,  he  endeav- 
ors to  prove  that  the  Chinese,  from  an 
original  policy  of  tolerance  and  recep- 
tiveness,  were  little  by  little  compelled 
to  assume  a  policy  of  intolerance  and 
exclusion,  and  that,  by  non-recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  entertain 
a  point  of  view  of  their  own,  the  foreign- 
ers, notably  the  Portuguese  at  first  and 
latterly  the  British,  French,  and  Rus- 
sians, fostered  the  growth  of  the  tree  of 
hatred,  now  bearing  fruits  which  are  the 
dismay  of  the  world.  His  survey  of  the 
bloody  events  of  which  China  was  the 
theater  during  the  nineteenth  century  is 
particularly  exhaustive,  and  will  prove 
bitter  reading  to  the  admirers  of  the 
nations  held  by  him  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  present  unhappy  condition.  Paint- 
ing China  as  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  help- 
less, he  yet  withholds  no  measure  of 
t>1ame  from  those  whom  he  deems  to 
have  taken  cruel  advantage  of  her  ig- 
norance and  helplessness.  As  may  be 
surmised,  his  attitude  toward  the  mis- 
sionaries is  not  one  of  unmixed  admira- 
tion, but  it  must  be  said  that,  with  all 
the  errors  he  lays  at  their  door,  he  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
and  the  fact  that  Christianity  has  entered 
the  Orient  to  remain  there.  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  objections  entertained  by 
the  Chinese  against  the  missionaries  of 
all  Christian  denominations  is  distin- 
guished by  a  fairness  that  culminates  in 
his  declaration  that  China  herself  must, 
by  reforms,  mitigate  the  restrictions  with 
which  the  Powers  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  their  subjects,  and 
which  have  proved  so  galling  to  Chinese 
officialdom  and  productive  of  so  much  of 
the  mob  violence  that  has  increased  in 
fury  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Here, 
we  would  remark.  Americans  who  aspire 
to  a  life  of  missionary  endeavor  in 
China  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions 


in  preparing  for  their  career  of  heroism 
and  self-s2(criflce. 

Of  the  future  of  China  Captain  Brink- 
ley  writes  in  a  pessimistic  vein,  "  China's 
awakening,  if  indeed  she  be  yet  fully 
awake,  seems  to  have  come  too  late,"  is 
his  declaration.  "  The  umbrage  of  her 
own  people  and  the  impatience  of  for- 
eign Powers  will  not  leave  her  time  to 
complete  reforms  without  which  ^  the 
origin  of  the  former  cannot  be  removed 
or  the  cause  of  the  latter  corrected. 
But  if  she  be  denied  leisure  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  comity  of  nations, 
leisure  to  achieve  protection  by  mimicry, 
the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  the  dis- 
integration of  her  empire  and  its  parti- 
tion among  alien  States.  Onlookers 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
They  say  that  the  homogeneity  and  the 
individuality  of  the  Chinese  nation  se- 
cure its  permanence  as  an  entity. 
Recent  history  does  not  suggest  that 
these  academical  considerations  would 
deter  certain  Western  Powers  from  mak- 
ing the  experiment."  These  words  were 
written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  gave  them  an  added 
significance.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
that  conflict,  the  Celestial  Empire  can- 
not but  be  seriously  affected,  and  its 
ultimate  fate  is  obviously  of  no  less,  if 
not  greater,  concern  to  America  than  to 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  As  a  plea  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
China  and  for  giving  the  Chinese  an 
opportunity  of  emerging  as  a  nation 
from  the  darkness  of  the  past,  Captain 
Brinkley's  work  is  indeed  eloquent 

Its  value  to  the  student  of  Chinese 
literature,  art,  institutions,  and  manners 
is  also  high ;  but  it  must  be  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  keramic  art,  the 
author  does  not  unfold  the  results  of  his 
researches  into  these  phases  of  his  sub- 
ject with  the  detail  and  thoroughness 
manifest  in  the  case  of  Japan.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  in  part  to  lesser  oppor- 
tunities for  special  investigation,  and  in 
part  to  naturally  greater  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  in  which  he  has 
so  long  made  his  home.  In  the  general 
Occidental  surprise  at  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Japanese  since  the  fall  of 
the  Shogunate,  a  scant  forty  years  ago — 
he  places  the  date  at  1862,  instead  of 
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the  commonly  accepted  1867 — Captain 
Brinkley  does  not  share.  To  him  it  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  a  liberal  attitude 
which,  with  a  break  of  two  hundred 
years — from  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century — Japan  consistently  maintained 
towards  foreigners.  Her  people,  he 
writes,  "  were  always  perfectly  ready  to 
accept  and  adopt  every  good  thing  that 
a  foreign  country  had  to  offer,  whether 
of  philosophy,  of  art,  of  technique,  of 
administration,  or  of  legislation.  That 
is  a  fact  which  stands  out  in  doubly 
leaded  capitals  on  the  pages  of  Japan's 
story.  From  the  very  earliest  hours  of 
her  national  career  the  stranger  was 
welcomed  within  her  gates.  Whoever 
brought  to  her  any  product  of  foreign 
learning,  genius,  or  industry,  whether 
from  China,  from  Korea,  or  from  the 
South  Seas,  was  received  with  acclaim, 
and  not  merely  granted  a  domicile,  but 
also  admitted  -to  many  of  the  most  honor- 
able offices  the  State  had  to  bestow,  and 
to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  social  organi- 
zation." The  lapse  into  national  hermit- 
age is  unhesitatingly  accredited  by  him 
to  the  account  of  Western  civilization. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own 
words  again : 

Opening  her  ports  to  their  traders  more 
freely  than  any  other  contemporaneous 
nation  would  have  done,  she  found  them 
rapidly  denude  her  of  her  gold  and  silver. 
Snowing  towards  the  preaching  and  propa- 
gandism  of  their  religion  an  attitude  of 
tolerance  absolutely  without  precedent  in 
mediaeval  days,  she  discovered  that  the  alien 
creed  became  a  political  weapon  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  her  own  national  integ^'ity  and 
independence.  Her  instincts  had  prompted 
her  to  be  liberal  and  receptive ;  her  experi- 
ence had  compelled  her  to  be  conservative 
and  repellent.  We  who  see  things  assume 
their  due  proportions  in  the  long  vista  of  the 
past  know  that  a  more  patient  trial  would 
have  dispelled  her  suspicions,  and  that, 
instead  of  closing  her  gates  against  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  Roman  Catholicism 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  she  might 
safety  have  kept  them  open  in  its  despite, 
and  commenced  then  the  career  of  progress 
which  promises  to  carry  her  so  far  toKlay. 
But  to  adopt  such  a  course  in  the  face  of 
such  dissuasive  experiences  she  must  have 
been  as  much  in  advance  of  her  time  as  she 


ultimately  fell  behind  it  by  choosing  a  policy 
of  isolation.  .  .  .  She  had  always  been  libenu 
by  instinct,  though  her  mood  had  sometimes 
become  conservative  by  education.  If  these 
facts  are  recognized,  her  modem  career 
becomes  much  more  intelligible. 

Of  intense  interest  are  the  pages  of 
history  turned  by  Captain  Brinkley  as 
he  traces  the  story  of  Japan  from  the 
l^endary  beginnings  of  the  "  organized 
State  "  for  which  the  Japanese  claim  an 
existence  of  twenty-six  hundred  years,  a 
claim  that,  he  submits,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  to  dispute.  Summoning  ethnology 
and  archaeology  to  his  aid,  he  delves  into 
the  long-forgotten  past  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  is  well  rewarded,  and  sympa- 
thetically he  depicts  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tion through  patriarchism  and  feudalism 
to  its  present  proud  estate.  So  well  does 
he  arrange  his  facts  that,  although  the 
historical  study  proper  is  intei;lineated 
with  elaborate  discussions  of  the  relig- 
ion, philosophy,  literature,  art,  morals, 
and  customs  of  the  various  eras,  there  is 
comparatively  little  repetition,  the  author 
producing  a  homogeneous  whole  wherein 
the  reader  perceives  not  only  the  facts 
of  history  but  the  hidden  principles  that 
have  proved  mainsprings  of  action,  and 
is  enabled  to  follow,  easily  and  satis- 
factorily, the  evolution  of  the  Japanese. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  theme 
connected  with  the  nation's  growth  that 
does  not  find  place  and  elucidation  in 
this  encyclopaedic  work.  For  students 
of  art  it  possesses  an  especial  interest. 
No  less  than  three  volumes  are  given 
over  to  a  historical,  interpretative,  and 
critical  study  of  the  art  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, with  particular  attention  to  ker- 
amics.  The  illustrations  with  which 
these,  as  indeed  all  the  volumes  abound, 
are  printed  by  a  Japanese  process, 
giving  exquisite  color  results  and  going 
far  to  strengthen  the  appeal  to  lovers  of 
the  beautiful. 

The  work  is  dedicated,  we  observe, 
to  Sir  E.  Satow,  W.  G.  Aston,  and  B.  H. 
Chamberlain,  "  the  three  great  lights 
of  Japanese  scholarship."  To  these 
must  now  be  added  a  fourth — Frank 
Brinkley. 
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Adventures  of  Buffalo  BUI  (The).  By  Col. 
William  F.  Codjr.  Harper  &  Bros..  New  York. 
4Hx7in.    1S6  pages.    60c. 

We  wish  the  picture  of  Colonel  Cody  waving 
an  Indian's  scalp  had  been  omitted.  The 
narrative  is  often  exciting  and  is  told  in  an 
unpretentious  way. 

Being  Done  Oood:  Cominentt  on  the  Ad- 
vance Made  by  Medical  Science  durlnc  the 
~     ■  ~       ■         ■      '  Rh 


Past  ijpo  Yeara  In  the  Treatment  of  Rheu- 
matism.  Bt  Edward  B.  Lent.  The  Brookljm 
Eagle,  Brooklyn.    SxSin.    345  pages. 

Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By 
Demetrius  C.  Boabrer.  Illvstrated.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.   Sx7Vi  in.   321  paaes. 

This  volume  in  the  series  "  Our  European 
Neighbors"    treats,  perhaps,   of   a   nation 
somewhat  less  known,  generally,  than  are 
others  on  the  Continent    For  that  reason 
one  finds  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  care- 
ful descriptions  of  the  people,  their  customs, 
government,  industries,  and  general  charac- 
ter.   After  a  brief  but  clear  sicetch  of  the 
two    races— Fleming    and    Walloon— that 
unite  to  make  the   Belgian  people,  with  a 
glance  at  their  common  national  history  and 
growth,  the  author  considers  Belgium  in  its 
two  aspects,  as  a  factory  district  and  a  mar- 
ket garden.    He  studied  the  conditions  in 
the  nnining  region  of  the  Barinage  and  pro- 
nounces ttiem  increasingly  eviL  largely  the 
result  of  the  unrestricted  sale  of  drink,  and 
the  fact  that  the  only  known  amusement  of 
the  i>eople  is  to  drink  and  get  drunk.    The 
Bel^ans  show  to  advantage,   however,  in 
the    manufacturing    centers,    and    occupy 
highly  respectable  places  among  other  na- 
tions in  arts  and  sciences.    The  working 
classes  are  in  as  good  a  condition  generally 
as  in  any  other  country,  but  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  their  long  hours  and  unceas- 
ing:  toil  would  be  regarded  as  intolerable 
in    England.     Some    interesting    chapters 
are   g^ven  to  descriptions  of  the  principal 
cities,  old  and  less  ancient,  and  their  treas- 
ures of  architecture.    Pleasant  personal  judg- 
ments of  the  men  and  women  seen  by  an 
English    resident   bring  us  in  touch   with 
every-day  life  j  and  the  author's  criticism  of 
his  compatriots  and  their  traveling  habits 
show    him   to  be   somewhat   emancipated. 
The  book  is  one  of  real  value,  conscientiously 
ivritten,  and  well  illustrated  by  good  photo- 
^aphs. 

Senoszo  Oozzoli.  (Newnes*  Art  Library 
Series.)  Illustrated.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co., 
New  York.    6%x9  in.   60  pages.    »U5. 

The  latest  addition  to  Newnes'  Art  Library, 
:ontaining  sixty  illustrations  in  half-tone, 
vith  a  photogravure  production  of  Michele 
r'aleologo  as  a  frontispiece.    The  other  pic- 


tures include  Gozzoli's  "Paradise,"  "The 
Journey  of  the  Magi,"  "  The  Annunciation," 
"The  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel."  The 
biojgraphical  sketch  notes  the  fact  that  Goz- 
zoli  lived  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  when  the  old  aims  and 
ideals  of  mediaeval  Christendom  were  giving 
place  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  classics 
paganism.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  author  of  the 
sketch,  regards  Gozzoli  as  "  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  certainly  the  most  fascinating 
of  the  earlier  Italian  painters." 

Bible  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Paul :  Histori- 
cal and  Conatnictlvc.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  SelL 
D.D.  The  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Vi  in.    131  pages.    SOc,  net. 

Brief  History  of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 
By  Walter  Robinson  Smith,  Ph.M.  The  St.  Louis 
News  Company,  St.  Louis,  Ho.  S'/iXdVt  in.  98 
pages. 

Casuway  (The).    By  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 

Illustrated.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapohs, 

Ind.  Sx7Hin.  443  pages,  fl.50. 
The  author  of  this  remarkable  romance  has 
dipped  her  pen  into  the  same  font  from 
whence  radiate  the  almost  blinding  corusca- 
tions of  Marie  Corelli.  Given  Lord  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  with 
attendant  contemporaries,  thinly  disguised 
under  modified  names,  tossed  together  by  a 
fluent  writer,  and  one  could  expect  only, 
such  a  product  as  "  The  Castaway."  Quick 
thoughts,  wild  rushes  of  tears,  daring  plans, 
mad  fits  of  rage,  and  the  "lethal  torpor  of 
the  belladonna-like  opiate"  appropriately 
follow  such  an  opening  paragp'aph  as  this: 
"  A  cool  breeze  slipped  ahead  of  the  dawn. 
It  blew  dim  the  calm  Greek  stars,  stirred 
the  intricate  branches  of  olive-trees  inlaid 
in  the  rose-pearl  facade  of  sky,  bowed  the 
tall,  coral-lipped  oleanders  lining  the  rivu- 
lets, and  crisped  the  soft  wash  of  the  Gulf- 
tide.  It  lifted  the  strong  bronze  curls  on 
the  brow  of  a  sleeping  man,  who  lay  on  the 
sea  beach  covered  with  a  goat-skin."  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  this  was  Byron 
himself. 

Church  and  Its  Organization  in  Primitive 


and  Catholic  Times  (The) :  An  Interpretation 
of  Rudolph  Sohm's  Kirchenrecbt.  By  Walter 
Lowtie,    M.A.    Longmans,  Green   &   Co.,  New 


York.  6x9  in.  403  pages.  »3.S0,  net. 
Controversies  regarding  church  organization 
can  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  controver- 
sies about ^r»»  of  organization,  and  contro- 
versies about  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
That  is  to  say,  men  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
disputed  as  to  whether  the  Church  should 
be  papal,  episcopal,  presbyterial,  or  congre- 
gational in  its  government ;  they  have,  on 
the   Qther   band,  disputed  as  to   whether 
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power  from  on  high  is  transmitted  to  man 
exclusively  through  this  or  that  particular 
organism,  or  is  granted  to  man  by  whatever 
medium  he  may  choose  as  most  expedient. 
Mr.  Lowrie  points  out  that  it  is  on  the 
formal,  not  the  vital,  differences  of  view 
oonceming  the  organization  of  the  Church 
that  the  Church  is  divided.  For  instance, 
while  in  the  Anglican  Church  there  exists 
every  kind  of  opmion  regarding  the  nature 
of  tne  Christian  ministry,  it  is  separated 
from  other  ecclesiastical  organizations  which 
also  contain  the  same  varymg  opinions.  He 
then  proceeds  to  trace  tne  growth  of  the 
church  organi.sm  in  its  primitive  age,  finding 
in  this  growth  evidence  for  his  tliesis  that 
this  formal,  le|;al  organization  which,  by 
assuming!  conflicting  forms,  has  split  the 
Church  mto  fragments,  is  contrary  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  Church  as  originally 
established.  In  other  words,  Catholicism, 
whether  Roman,  Greek,  or  Anglican  (which 
of  course  is  distinct  from  Catholicity),  is 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is 
because  men  have  lost  faith  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  the  faith  that  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  life  in  the  Christians  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  that  they  have  had  recourse 
to  the  sanction  of  pope,  bishop,  priest,  or 
creed.  It  is.  Where  there  are  two  or  three 
in  his  name,  there  is  Christ,  contrasted  with, 
Where  the  bishop  is,  there  is  the  Church. 
We  cannot  discuss  here  whether  Mr.  Lowrie 
sufficiently  recognizes  the  value  of  thegrowth 
of  the  Catholic  idea,  as  preservative  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
in  which  Judaism  by  its  very  formality  served 
as  a  preservative  of  the  older  prophetic 
Hebraism.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction he  draws  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  le^Iistic  conceptions  of  Christianity  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  earlv 
Church,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  Churcii 
today.  The  old  conflict  between  Christian- 
ity and  churchism,  between  the  spirit  of 
love  and  the  spirit  of  law,  is  unending.  One 
need  not  delve  into  the  records  of  the  early 
Church  to  learn  that  the  very  multiplicity  of 
sects  in  America  shows  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  lies  in  something  else  than  form. 
There  are  some  particulars  in  which  Mr. 
Lowrie's  position  might  have  been  more 
adequately  presented,  if  not  more  clearly 
stated.  The  book  is  based  on  Sohm's 
"  Kirchenrecht."  Those  who  hold  High 
Church  theories  will  find  this  to  be  the  work 
of  a  very  skillful  opponent. 

Complete  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 

iac   (The).     In  2  vols.     (Caxton   Thin   Paper 

Series.)    Charles    Sctibner's    Sons,   New    York. 

•4xo';4in.    f2.S0,  net. 

Two  slender  volumes  in  the  Caxton  Series, 

bound  in  leather,  printed  from  large  type  on 

thin  paper,  with  an  unfamiliar  portrait  of 

Mrs.  Browning  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 

first  volume. 

Daughters  of  Nijo.  By  Onoto  Watanna. 
The  MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  SVixS  in.  397 
pages.    HX. 

Two  pretty  stories  of  Japanese  life  by  a 


^panese    author.    That  which    gives    the 
ok  its  name  has 'decided  charm  as  a  love 
story  pure  and  simple. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1S46.     Edited 

with  Notes,  Introduction,  Index,  etc.,  by  Reiiben 
Gold  Thwaites.  Vol.  HI.  The  Arthur  H.  Clarke 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    6V4X9>^  in.    Jii2  pages. 

Evelyn  Byrd.  By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
Illustrated.  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7%  in.    438  pages.    |il.50. 

Mr.  Eggleston  finishes  in  "Evelyn  Byrd" 
his  trilogy  of  romances  in  which  he  depicts 
the  character  of  Virginians  before,  during, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  About 
the  heroine,  in  some  respects  an  original 
creation,  there  hangs  an  unsolved  mystery. 
The  hero,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  promoted  for  merit,  also 
lives  in  the  shadow  of  a  secret.  The  connec- 
tion between  these  two,  each  the  soul  of 
honor,  and  their  curious  bond  in  trial  makes 
a  plot  skillfully  used  by  the  novelist.  A 
certain  matter-of-fact  imagination  produces 
in  Mr.  Eggleston's  novels  a  rigidity  not  per- 
fecUy  suited  to  the  play  of  romantic  ideas. 
Dorothy  South  appears  in  this  story  as  the 
resourceful  woman,  using  every  gift  and 
faculty  for  the  benefit  of  her  suffering  State, 
and  brooding  with  wise  care  over  the  home- 
less Evelyn  thrown  upon  her  hands  by  the 
fortunes  of  war.  Several  battle  scenes  and 
camp  episodes  are  incorporated  into  the 
romance  with  excellent  effect 

Faith  in  Song.  By  Arad  Joy  Sebring. 
The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Churdi 
in  America,  New  Yoric    5x7%  in.    64  pages. 

From  the  Cliffs  of  Croaghaun.  By  Robert 
Cromie.  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.    5x7%  in.    3i3  pages.    H.SU. 

Oetting  Acquainted    with    the    Trees.    By 

J.  Horace  McFarland.  Illustrated.  The  Macmil- 
bn  Co.,  New  York.    6x)(%  in.    241  pages.    tUi. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  probably  unique  in 
at  least  one  respect — it  was  illustrated  and 
printed  by  its  author;  and  an  examination 
of  the  book  shows  that  Mr.  McFarland  has 
a  trained  eye  for  nature,  a  feeling  for  the 
most  beautiful  and  significant  efifects  of  foli- 
age and  scenerv,  and  artistic  taste  as  a 
book-maker.  The  sketches  do  not  aim  to 
be  either  systematic  or  scientific,  but  they 
record  the  interest  and  information  of  a  man 
who  has  trained  his  eye  to  observe  and  his 
memory  to  retain,  and  who  has,  above  all 
things,  brought  enjoyment  to  his  constant 
and  intimate  association  with  nature.  He 
has  walked  through  the  world  of  his  locality 
with  an  open  eye  and  a  responsive  mina, 
and  his  pages  have,  therefore,  something  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  scientist,  something  of 
the  feeling  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  plea.sure 
and  refreshment  which  come  at  all  times 
from  first-hand  association  with  nature. 
The  photographs  are  remarkable,  not  only 
as  pieces  of  artistic  photography,  but  as 
types  of  trees  and  shrubs  skillfully  selected 
by  an  eye  trained  to  note  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  typical  things.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  artistii;  workmanship. 
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Last  Daya  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  and 
Other  Vanea  (The).  B.  H.  Blackwell.  Oxford, 
England.    5x6^  in.    147  page*. 

Little  Sketches  of  Famous  Beef  Cattle.  By 
Charles  S.  Phimb.  Published  by  the  Author. 
Columbus,  Ohio.    4Vix8Hin.   V9pase*.    60c 

Love  Among  the  Ruins.  By  Warwick  Deep- 
ing. Illustrated.  The  Macniillan  Co.,  New  Vorit. 
5x7%  in.  294  pages.  »l.5a 
The  interest  shown  in  Mr.  Deeping's  vivid 
romance,  "Uther  and  Igraine,"  wiu  doubt- 
less extend  also  to  his  new  story,  a  mediaeval 
tale  of  passion,  adventure,  and  chivalry. 

Lychgate  Hall.    By   M.  E.   Francis  (Mrs. 

Francis  Blundell).    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 

York.  5V«x8in.  347  pages.  $l.SQ. 
A  well-sustained  romance  of  English  life, 
which  turns  upon  the  honorable  scruples  of 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  noble  father, 
with  a  mysterious  historv.  She  came  a 
stran|;er,  tenant  of  an  old  North-country 
mansion,  Lychgate  Hall,  and  excited  the 
curiosity  of^  the  entire  countryside.  The 
flavor  of  mastery  about  her,  and  the  ghost- 
haunted  ruin  she  lives  in  alone,  are  the  ma- 
terials the  practiced  author  contrasts  with 
the  homely  virtues  and  simple  life  of  the 
native  yeomanry  about  her.  A  delightful 
story  for  a  summer  day. 

Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture. By  George  Brandes.  In  6  vols.  Vol  V. 
The  Romantic  School  in  Prance.  The  Hacmll- 
lanCo.,  NewVork.  5>4x9in.  J91  pages.  12.25. 
This  volume  takes  its  place  as  the  fifth  in 
this  very  interesting  and  elaborate  discussion 
of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  from  the 
hand  of  George  Brandes,  and  deals  with 
"  The  Romantic  School  in  France,"  sketch- 
ing the  political  background  of  that  exuber- 
ant and  splendid  movement,  tracine  the  for- 
eign and  indigenous  influences  which  shaoed 
it,  and  treating  at  length  Charles  Nodier, 
De  Vigny,  De  Mu-sset,  Hugo,  George  .Sand, 
B.ilzac,  Beyle,  M^rimde,  Gautier,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Dumas  the  Elder,  and  other  less  im- 
portant characters.  The  movement  is  traced 
with  breadth  of  view  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  literary  insight,  and  the  treatment  is 
vitalized  by  deep  human  .sympathies.  Mr. 
Brandes  is  by  no  means  a  wholly  trustworthy 
critic  ;  his  judgments  are  sometimes  willful, 
and  he  has  a  habit,  like  many  other  critics, 
of  reading  his  own  ideas  into  a  period  ana 
.sometimes  into  the  work  of  an  author.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  in  his  work  on  Shake- 
speare—a very  strong  piece  of  literary  inter- 
pretation,but  marretf by  a  good  deal  of  doe- 
matism  and  confusion  of  assumption  with 
fact.  _  Mr.  Brandes  is  sufliciently  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  movement  which  he  records  in 
this  volume  to  write  con  amore.  In  no  other 
spirit  could  the  flaming  genius  of  Hugo  and 
Gautier,  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
touch  of  De  Mussetand  Mrfrim^e,  the  rich- 
ness and  magnitude  of  the  observation  and 
reflection  of  Balzac,  be  adequately  inter- 
preted. 

"My  LiT  Angelo."  .  By  AnnaYeaman  Con- 
diet.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4^x7H  in. 
182  pages.    *l.25. 

The  little  boy  in  the  story  is  a  real  child,  not 


an  angel,  and  his  influence  upon  the  other 
characters  is  exactly  such  as  all  story  writers 
love.  He  softens  the  hearts  and  refines  the 
manners  of  the  working  folk  among  whom 
h«  is  left  by  his  despairing  and  dying  mother. 
He  shows  aCEection,  temper,  self-wiU,  and 
charm  by  turns,  reducing  every  one  to  sub- 
jection. Some  of  the  attempted  character 
talk  in  the  country  farm-house  is  strained 
and  mars  the  intended  effect 

My  Little  War  Experience,  with  Historical 
Sketches  and  Memorabilia.  By  Edward  W. 
Spangler.  Published  by  the  Author,  York,  Pa. 
6x9Vtin.    207  pages. 

Paint  Bird  Book  (The).  By  William  A. 
Seiden.  Illustrated.  The Saalfield  Publishing  Co., 
NewVork.    12^x8 in.    99 pages.    »IJ5. 

Decidedly  attractive  for  young  children  who 
will  find  paint-cakes  inclosed  in  the  cover 
with  which  to  color  the  bird-pictures.  De- 
scriptions of  the  birds  are  included. 

Pastime  of  Eternity  (The).  By  Beatrix 
Demarest  Lloyd.  Charles  Scnbner's  .Sons,  New 
York.    5x7Hin.    364  pages.    fl.SO. 

Pathway  to  Reality  (The) :  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  Delivered  in  the  (Jniversity  of  St. 
Andrews  m  the  Session  1903-1904.  By  the  Right 
Honourable  Richard  Burdon  Haldane.  MlP., 
LL.D_  K.C.  E.  P.  Dulton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5>4x9in.  275  pages.  *3,  net. 
This  volume  completes  the  series  whose 
beginning  we  noticed  a  year  ago.  It  is  de- 
voted to  an  interpretation  of  Mind,  both 
Absolute  and  finite,  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
universe.  Mr.  Haldane,  who  modestly  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  layman  in  philosophy, 
does  not  show  himself  to  be  sucli  except  in 
a  large  freedom  from  untechnica!  language, 
and  as  an  independent  interpreter  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy.  The  merit  of  this  he 
finds  in  its  unflinching  thoroughness,  while 
not  regarding  it  as  having  said  the  final 
word.  He  devotes  six  lectures  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  positive  idea  of  what  is  philo- 
sophically meant  by  the  term  "God,"  and 
defines  God  as  "  mind  that  comprehends  it- 
self completely.  Within  such  mind  all 
reality — of  whatever  character  or  degree — 
must  fall."  The  ultimate  fact  in  philosophi- 
cal analysis  is  self-consciousness :  to  doubt 
it  is  to  imply  it  as  the  final  form  of  mind. 
The  remaining  four  lectures  deal  with  the 
human  mind,  especially  with  its  efforts  in 
Art  and  Religion  to  transcend  its  finiteness, 
and  the  hard-and-fastness  of  nature.  As 
some  one  has  said,  we  should  not  be  con- 
scious of  our  finiteness  were  it  not  that  in 
reality  we  are  not  merely  finite.  But,  as 
Mr.  Haldane  says,  our  thought  gets  into 
dilemmas  only  when  art  and  religion  claim 
to  represent  truth  and  reality  from  a  stand- 
point not  their  own.  Art  and  religion  give 
us  in  sensuous  or  pictorial  forms  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  deeper  realities  on  which  our 
finite  existence  is  based,  and  what  they  ^ive 
it  is  the  busine.ss  of  metaphysics  to  put  into 
scientific  form.  Thus,  at  some  length,  does 
Mr.  Haldane  vindicate  "  the  true  immortality 
of  the  soul,  not  regarded  as  a  substance  but 
as  a  subject,  related  in  the  consciousness  of 
identity,  called  love,  to  subject  and  not  to 
substance."    Of  love  be  observes  that  it  is 
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"the  highest  relation  of  spirit  to  spirit" 
These  kciures  deal  throughout  with  the 
greatest  problems  of  thought.  They  have 
this  peculiar  claim  upon  attention,  that  the 
lecturer  is  not  a  schoolman  or  a  theologian, 
but  an  accomplished  man  of  afiFairs,  too  busy 
to  put  his  thoughts  into  manuscript,  and 
depending  upon  a  stenographer  for  this 
report  of  them.  While,  even  with  such  a 
guide,  it  requires  a  struggle  to  reach  the 
heights  of  speculative  thought,  the  way  is 
somewhat  smoothed  for  the  unversed  thinker 
who  is  impelled  to  it  by  the  conviction  that 
"reason  alone  can  heal  the  wounds  which 
reason  has  made." 

I^hyaiology  and  Hygiene  for  Children.  By 
Kobert  Eadie  and  Andrew  Eadie,  M.D.  Illus- 
trated. The  University  Publishiog  Co.,  New 
York.    5V«x7Hin.    204  pages. 

Poems  of  Thomas  CampbeU.   Selected  and 
■  Arranged  by  Lewis  CampbeU.     The  MacmiUan 
Co.,  NewVork.    4V4X6%in.    257  pages.    «l. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Golden  Treasury 
Series,  containing  in  moderate  compass 
Campbell's  poems,  selected  and  arranged  by 
Lewis  Campbell. 

Richard  Oresham.  By  Robert  M orss  Lovett. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7%  in.   302 

pa;ges.  fIJO. 
A  novel  of  decided  strength  in  the  depiction 
of  character  and  of  varied  incident.  There 
is  plenty  of  plot,  but  it  is  not  well  co-ordi- 
nated. Richard  is  a  young  man  of  great 
will-power,  who  begins  as  a  forlorn,  deserted 
boy  working  on  a  farm,  fights  his  way  to  a 
good  technical  education,  has  strange  ad- 
ventures in  a  Russian  mining  enterprise,  and 
later  on  plunges  into  a  fight-to-the-fin!sh  in 
the  New  York  stock  market  The  love  affair 
of  the  book  is  handled  with  originality. 

Selections  from  the  Literature  of  Theism. 

Edited  by  Alfred  Caldecott  and  H.  R.  Mackintosh. 

Charin  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5^4x8  in. 

472  pages.  #2 JO,  net. 
The  fundamental  positions  in  the  philosophy 
of  religion  taken  by  great  thinkers  from 
Anselm  to  Ritschl  are  stated  in  this  volume 
in  their  own  words.  This  is  obviously  better 
for  the  student  of  the  history  of  speculative 
thought  than  any  digest,  especially  when 
accompanied,  as  here,  with  critical  annota- 
tion. These  selections  bear  mainly  on  the 
problem  of  the  being  of  God.  The  diversity 
of  judgments  revealed  in  a  collection  in 
which  such  opposites  as  Berkeley  and  Comte 
are  brought  together  may  persuade  some  of 
the  fruitfessness  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 
Others  will  be  stimulated  to  hopeful  endeav- 
ors toward  the  higher  synthesis  in  which  all 
half  truths  are  completed,  while  errors  fall 
away.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  end  in 
view  of  the  editors  of  the  volume. 

Shape  of  Fear  (The).  By  Elia  Peattie.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.   3^x6  in.    175  pages. 

These  little  ghost  tales,  now  'printed  in  a 
new  edition,  show  a  dainty  fancy  and  an 
unusual  inventive  talent  Little  Elizabeth, 
for  instance,  is  surely  the  most  charming  of 
child  ghosts. 


Stoiy  of  Ijain  (The).     By  Lady  Florence . 

Dixie.  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New  Yorlc.  5x7^ 
in.    207  pages. 

Story  of  London  (The).  By  Henry  B. 
Wfaeatley.  lUustrated.  (The  Medixval  Town  Se- 
ries.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    4^x4  in. 


»l.75. 

Perhaps  this  is  less  popular  in  style  than 
some  of  the  other  volumes  in  this  capitally 
edited  and  printed  series,  notably  that  on 
Rome,  but  it  shows  on  every  page  the  special 
knowledge  of  a  thorough  student  and  scholar. 
There  are  excellent  reproductions  of  old 
prints  aiKl  plans. 

Under  the  Vterkleur.  By  Ben  J.  Vilioen. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7H  >n.  385 
pages.    HJO. 

While  there  is  no  remarkable  display  of 
literary  art  in  this  story  of  a  Lost  Cause,  the 
burning  patriotism  and  the  marvelous  re- 
straint, under  the  circumstances,  of  the  mili- 
tary author  move  the  reader  to  more  than 
passing  interest  The  narrative  of  the  expe- 
riences of  ^oung  Danie  Linde,  Boer  Com- 
mandant, m  battle,  prison,  wounds,  and 
desolation,  is  admirably  tola.  An  impres- 
sion of  the  wide,  wind-swept  spaces  travmed 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  Boer  War  is  most 
vividly  conveyed  in  these  pages.  The  hero, 
bereft  of  his  family,  home,  and  friends, 
never  falters  in  patriotism.  The  author, 
like  all  true  soldiers,  is  generous,  wherever 
possible,  to  the  foe.  When  it  comes  to  a 
description  of  the  terrible  orders,  and  their 
execution,  for  burning  the  Boer  homesteads, 
turning  women  and  children  out  defenseless 
into  the  wild  country,  it  would  be  strange  if 
words  did  not  burn.  The  book  leaves  the 
reader  deeply  impressed  by  its  truth,  tem- 
perate and  strong.  Many  passages  in  which 
the  scenery  and  climate  are  portrayed  are 
fine  and  valuable.  A  portrait  of  the  author 
and  a  few  illustrations  are  by  L  B.  Hazelton. 

Wayside  and  Woodland  Trees:  A  Pocket 
Guide  to  the  British  Sylva.  By  Edward  Step, 
F.L.S.  Illustrated.  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.,  New 
York.    4Hx6Hin.    182  pages.    » US,  net. 

Pleasing  in  every  way,  mechanical  and  in 
its  text,  is  this  pocket  guide  to  the  British 
sylva.  One  wishes  we  might  imitate  many 
of  its  features  in  our  American  books  instead 
of  producing  gorgeous  tree  boolts  almost 
life-size.  It  is  quite  easy  to  identify  trees 
and  shrubs  from  this  manual,  because  the 
author  kne'w  enough  to  give  photographs, 
exquisitely  done,  of  the  same  tree  in  winter 
and  in  summer,  adding  sketches  of  leaf  and 
blossom,  and  photographs  of  the  boles  of 
the  trees.  Just  this  is  exactly  what  the 
lovers  of  trees  have  longed  for.  The  author 
has  won  -  our  admiration  by  his  beautiful 
work. 

White  Canoe  (The)  and  Other  Legends  of 
the  Oiibways.  Prepared  from  Legends  Heard 
from  tlie  IndiaiB  Themselves  by  Elizabeth  Monck- 
ton.  Illustrated.  The  Broadway  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.    5x7^  in.    138  pages. 

Why  Love  Grows  Cold.  By  Ellen  Bums 
Sherman.  The  A.  Wessels  Co,  New  York.  5x7H 
in.   253  pages. 
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Tile  pure  and  delicate 
Iieviled  Ham  which  has 
been    on    the    market    tor 
years.    Suear-cured  ham  and 
,  ijure  spices  is  all  that  we 
ii*e.     It  is  delicious  lor  sandwiches,  at  luncti.  picnic,  or  tea.  and  in  the 
fhalini,'  dish.     If  may  be  bouuln  at  any  K*><>d  «rocers.  bur  be  sure  you  see  on 
(.111  ///A   LITILh  KED  DEVIL,    There  is  <mly  ON  E  iJeviled  Ham- 
Under  WOOd's    Red    Devil    Brand 
All  (Hln.1.-^  aru  iiiiii.Miw[i>.  hut  iniilaliuiis  m  name  only,  as  the  ffoods  cumnionly  labeled  and  sold  as 
potted  or  deviled  ham,  made  as  they  are  trom  the  odds  and  ends  ol  the  packins  house,  are  no  more 
like  UNUERWOODS  ORIGINAL  HAM  than  chalk  is  hke  cheese. 

Our  Book  contains  a  lot  of  unique  and  Practical  receipts.      /fV  ■will  send  it  FREE, 

UTM.    UNDERWOOD    CO.,   BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.  S.  A. 

It  la  dallclous,  and  convenient  for  outdoor  picnics. 
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JHK  SAFEST  BABY  POWDER  "^^  ^  l"^  ^'^'  carelul  mothers  and  trained  nurses 

*■""•■  long  wanted — a  Hygienic  Powder  with  a  delicate, 
fleeting  perfume.  Prof.  Austen,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  an  eminent  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist, 
writes:  "Experimental  results  indicate  that  this  powder  will  prevent  perspiration  from  becoming; 
acid,  and  will  protect  the  delicate  skins  of  infants  from  much  of  the  excoriation  and  chafing, 
which  are  aggravated  by  a  rancid  condition  of  perspiration."  This  powder  is  made  from  the 
formula  of  an  eminent  physician,  and  Is  used  in  leading  New  York  and  London  Hospitals. 

UHEQUALED  FOR  SDNBUKIT  No'^ing  can  surpass  the  restorative  powers  of  Colgate's 
^^^^^^^^■^^^^■^^i^a^^^^  Violet  Talc  after  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind.  Its  anti- 
septic and  healing  qualities  soothe  and  cool  the  burned  skin,  overcoming  all  tendency  to  blister 
and  peel.  As  a  preventive  of  prickly  heat,  and  all  sorts  of  skin  irritations,  it  is  unrivaled. 
Its  free  use  before  exercising  immeasurably  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  Summer  recreations. 
Wrltm  for  our  Booklet,  "Comfort  and  Luxury  for  a  Modorn  Horn*." 

Established  1806  COLGATE  &  CO.      55  John  SU  New  York 
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The  Social  Secretary:  A  New  Profession 

By   W.   H.   Tolman  W/tifk 

The    South    and    the    Negro  :      SociaP 
Equality  vs.   Social  Service 

By   Ernest    Hamlin   Abbott 

The  Mountains  :    The  Trail 

By   Stewart   Edward   White 

The  Woman   on  the   Farm 

By   Elizabeth    McCracken 

"  Better  than  Independence."  The  War  in  the  East.  The 
Slocum  Disaster  Verdict.  The  College  Commencements.  Her- 
bert   Spencer's   Autobiography.       Books   of  the  Week,    etc.,    etc. 
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A  New  York  City  Investment 
Guaranteeing  6% 

A  limited  issue  of  ten-year  Certificates  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6%  per  annum,  in  semi-annual  coupons,  payable  at 
the  Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York  City,  is  ofiFered  by  the 

American  Real  Estate  Company 

These  Certificates  are  secured  by  New  York  real  estate  and 
are  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Company,  principal  and  interest. 
They  are  sold  at  par  and  issued  in  amounts  of  $ioo,  $500, 
$1,000,  or  $5,000. 

The  American  Real  Estate  Company  is  a  corporation  which 
has  for  sixteen  years  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying,  developing,  and  marketing  selected  real  estate  in  and 
adjoining  New  York  City.  It  is  among  the  largest  owners  of 
property  on  the  line  of  the  new  Underground  Railway  System, 
located  at  six  important  stations,  having  at  a  single  station 
over  1,000  lots,  and  at  another  station  2,500  feet  of  water  front 
on  Manhattan  Island. 

Its  Sixteenth  Annual  Statement,  January  i,  1904, 

shows:        .  ^^r^«.-..„^_„« 

Assets $6,212,807.34 

Capital  and  Surplus,      1,008,502.54 

Its  statements  are  vouched  by  certified  public  accountants  and 
expert  appraisers,  and  its  titles  are  insured  by  Title  Guarantee 
Companies.  Reference  is  made  to  any  of  the  mercantile  agencies. 

It  is  a  patent  and  incontrovertible  fact  that  selected  New  York 
real  estate  has  proved  itself  the  one  safest  and  most  profitable 
investment  in  the  whole  world.  Its  stability  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  through  all  conditions,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  stocks 
and  bonds  subject  to  severe  and  wide  fluctuations  in  value. 

We  wish  to  send  to  readers  of  THE  OUTLOOK  circulars 
describing  our  business  fully,  and  giving  particulars  regarding 
these  certificates.  You  will  find  this  information  well  worth  hav- 
ing for  reference,  even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  invest  at  present. 

AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

915  Dun  Buildin|{.  New  York  City 
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Before  this  issue  reaches 
'"2.?^^S*"  our  readers,  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  will  be 
assembled  in  St.  Louis.  What  the  result 
of  that  Convention  will  be  it. would  be 
futile  for  us  to  prophesy,  because'our  read* 
ers  will  not  improbably  know  the  result 
before  they  can  read  our  forecast  of  it, 
and  to  interpret  the  Convention  before  it 
meets  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  business. 
This  much,  however,  is  to  us  clear,  that 
ther^will  be  three  parties  in  this  assem- 
bly :  one,  represented  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  believe  in  the  principles  of  what  we 
may  call  JeSersonian  Democracy — that 
is,  in  as  little  government  as  possible,  and 
in  a  stiict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  one,  represented  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
believe  in  the  principles  of  what  we  may 
call  Social  Democracy — that  is,  in  en- 
larged powers  of  government,  through 
which  the  many  may  be  able  to  control 
and  direct  for  the  benefit  of  society 
many  of  the  industrial  operations  which 
have  been  left  in  past  times  to  be  directed 
and, controlled  by  individual  enterprise; 
and,  third,  a  party  who  are  simply 
opposed  to  the  Republican  party  as  a 
party,  or  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  an  indi- 
vidual, or  to  both,  and  whose  platform 
will  be  union  of  all  Democratic  factions 
in  order  to  turn  the  Republican  party 
out  of  power.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
practically  the  view  represented  by  Mr. 
Gorman.  If  this  third  party  can  frame 
such  a  platform  and  find  such  a  candi- 
date that  the  other  two  party  factions 
can  stand  on  the  one  and  accept  the 
other,  a  united  action  may  be  expected 
from  the  Convention.  But  if  either  of 
the  two  sections  which  possess  political 
principles  for  which  they  care  more  than 
for  party  victory  is  able  to  carry  the 
Convention,  we  may  expect  either  an 
independent  nomination  by  the  other 
section,  analogous  to  the  nomination  of 
Palmer  and  Buckner  in  1896,  or  acquies- 
cence in  the  Convention  and  quiescence 


in  the  campaign. The  Prohibitionists 

in  convention  in  Indianapolis  last  week 
nominated  as  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  Vice-President  George  W.  Car- 
roll, of  Texas.  A  platform  was  adopted 
which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  argument 
in  favor  of  prohibition,  makes  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, uniform  laws  for  the  country  and 
its  dependencies,  popular  election  of 
Senators,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
reform  in  divorce  laws,  the  extension  of 
civil  service,  and  other  reforms. 


<<.f...^.  We  have    had  several  letters 

Colorado    ^  ,.„-,.■ 

from  correspondents  in  Colo- 
rado, some  of  them  giving  some  light, 
others  furnishing  some  heat,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Colorado  civil  war.  One 
error  into  which  we  were  led  by  appar- 
ently authentic  information  telegraphed 
to  tJie  East  at  the  time  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. Acting  on  that  information,  we 
assumed  that  the  men  who  broke  up 
the  press  of  the  Victor  "  Record  "  were 
representatives  of  the  Miners'  Union. 
Later  evidence  indicates  that  they  were 
representatives  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance. 
Whether  either  organization  as  an  or- 
ganization was  responsible  for  this  act 
of  violence  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. It  is  now  stated  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government  have 
gone  to  Colorado  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  that  State,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  do  under  the  Federal 
law.  Such  an  investigation  will  be  as 
nearly  unprejudiced  and  authoritative 
as  any  we  can  hope  to  have,  and  The 
Outlook  reserves  its  further  judgment 
on  the  whole  complicated  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  State  until  this  investiga- 
tion is  completed  and  its  results  are 
given  to  the  public.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, perhaps  to  add  that  we  see  no 
reason  to  change  our  opinion  that  the 
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Miners'  Union  is  morally  responsible 
for  the  tragedy  at  Independence,  who- 
ever perpetrated  that  wholesale  assas- 
sination, because  the  inflammatory  ap- 
peal issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Miners' 
Union  led  naturally  to  the  perpetration 
of  that  crime ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  conditions  whatever  could  jus- 
tify the  military  authorities  in  deporting 
miners  from  the  State  of  Colorado  with- 
out giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  defense.  The  greater 
the  crime  with  which  they  were  charged, 
the  clearer  was  their  right  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  of  the  charge  presented 
against  them. 


On  Tuesday  of  last 

The  Procreu  of  the  .      j.  -oronpr'^ 

Siocum  inveetication  wecK  me  coroner  s 
jury  brought  in  their 
verdict  concerning  the  burning  of  the 
excursion  steamboat  General  Siocum, 
which  occurred  near  Hell  Gate,  New 
York,  on  the  1 5th  of  June.  It  declares 
that  the  president,  secretary,  and  com- 
modore of  the  Knickerbocker  Steamboat 
Company,  to  which  the  General  Siocum 
belonged,  and  the  captain  of  the  General 
Siocum  itself,  not  only  neglected  to 
guard  against  accident  by  fire,  by  pro- 
viding a  suitable  fire-extinguishing  equip- 
ment and  a  well-drilled  crew,  as  well  as 
other  life-saving  appliances,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  furnished  an  improper 
fire-extinguishing  equipment,  an  ineffi- 
cient complement  of  men,  and  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  life-saving  appliances. 
It  also  finds  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
existed  on  the  day  that  the  boat  was 
inspected  by  the  official  of  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 
It  fixes  the  responsibility  for  the  death 
of  the  victims  of  the  disaster  upon  the 
misconduct  and  negligence  of  the  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  the  steamboat  com- 
pany, and  recommends  that  the  officers 
and  directors,  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
boat, the  commodore  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  mate  of  the  boat  be  held  criminally 
responsible;  that  the  Government  in- 
spector be  held  for  criminal  negligence ; 
and  that  the  whole  system  of  inspection 
used  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  should 
be  reformed  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.     The  Federal 


Grand  Jury  has  been  assembled  and  is 
taking  testimony  in  preparation  for 
bringing  indictments.  In  the  meantime 
there  has  arisen  some  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  reinspection.  In  spite 
of  the  order  issued  by  Secretary  Cortel- 
you,  it  is  declared  that  no  such  reinspec- 
tion can  be  legally  required.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  said  that  such  inspection 
is  legally  determined,  not  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  by  a  Board  of  Inspectors.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  steam- 
boat companies  which  have  already  sub- 
mitted tq  one  inspection  cannot  legally 
be  made  to  submit  to  another.  Even  if 
this  is  true.  The  Outlook  is  clear  as  to 
two  points — first,  that  the  inspector  who 
refuses  to  reinspect  a  vessel  ought  to 
be  subject  to  dismissal ;  second,  that 
any  steamboat  company  which  refuses 
to  submit  to  reinspection  ought  to  lose 
the  patronage  of  all  people  who  care  at 
all  for  their  own  lives.  This  is  certainly 
a  case  where  public  opinion  ought  not 
to  grow  less  keen  but  rather  more  keen 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  on  March  2  a  building 
in  New  York  City  called  the  Hotel 
Darlington,  in  process  of  construction, 
collapsed.  The  owner  of  the  building 
was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury;  the 
contractor  in  charge  was  declared  to  be 
of  great  ignorance  and  limited  intelli- 
gence ;  and  the  inspector  was  found  to 
be  grossly  n^ligent,  not  fit  for  his 
position ;  yet  not  an  arrest  has  been 
made,  and  the  inspector  is  still  employed 
by  the  Building  Department  Popular 
indignation  that  results  in  no  action  is 
worse  than  useless.  Such  accidents 
will  be  made  impossible,  humanly  speak- 
ing, only  when  civil  and  criminal  law 
become  as  inexorable  as  the  law  that 
fire  burns  and  that  water  drowns. 


Forty  thousand  men 

The  0.r««t^Work.r.'    .^^  ^^^  york  City, 

members  of  the  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  divided  into  thirty- 
five  branch  unions,  began  last  week  a 
strike  against  the  "  open  shop."  It  is 
said  that  over  half  of  the  ready-made 
clothing  worn  in  the  United  States  is 
made  on  Manhattan  Island.  Practically 
all  of  the  manufacturers  of  ready-made 
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clothing  in  this  territory  have  thus  been 
deprived  of  labor.  If  the  strike  should 
be  prolonged,  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try would  feel  its  effects.  It  therefore 
offers  a  case  concerning  which  public 
opinion  may  have  something  pertinent 
to  say.  The  contention  of  the  garment 
workers  may  be  briefly  stated  in  this 
way.  Until  this  year  there  has  been 
for  some  time  an  annual  agreement  be- 
tween the  garment  workers  and  their 
eo^lojrers.  The  last  annual  agreement 
expired  on  the  first  of  May.  Just  before 
this  date  the  manufacturers,  who  are 
now  united  in  a  National  organization, 
held  a  meeting  at  which  they  passed  a 
resolution  adopting  the  principle  of  the 
"(q>en  shop."  Before  the  agreement 
exinred,  the  manufacturers  hung  up  in 
their  various  shops  a  notice  informing 
their  employees  that  the  principle  of  the 
"open  shop"  would  hereafter  be  the 
rule.  The  workers  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence for  two  purjMses :  first,  to  make  an 
agreement;  second,  to  ascertain  just  what 
the  shop  notice  meant  The  leader  of  the 
Cutters'  Union  declares  that  the  manu- 
facturers replied,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
saying 'that  the  notice  meant  nothing,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  declining  to  hold 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  making 
another  agreement.  The  ground  for 
their  refusal,  as  the  employees  under- 
stand it,  was  that,  since  the  shops  were 
hereafter  to  be  "open  shops,"  they 
would  now  make  their  arrangements 
with  individual  workmen.  The  em- 
ployees also  understand  that  the  manu- 
facturers wished  to  increase  the  number 
of  apprentices.  Thereupon  the  Gar- 
ment Workers  at  a  special  meeting 
almost  unanimously  voted  to  strike. 
The  leader  of  the  Garment  Cutters 
stated  the  demand  of  the  workers  to  be 
that  the  manufacturers  "  enter  into  an 
agreement  that  this  notice  is  inopera- 
tive." When  he  was  asked,  "  What  the 
Garment  Workers  want,  then,  is  a  closed 
shop  ?' "  he  replied,  "  Yes,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past."  The  leaders  of  this 
strike  confessedly  believe  that  if  a  man 
does  not  belong  to  the  union  he  is  not 
to  be  allowed  in  the  business.  Undoubt- 
edly the  cutters  and  tailors  have  reason 
to  be  exasperated  at  the  cavalier  treat- 
ment which  they  have  received  at  the 


hands  of  their  employers ;  undoubtedly, 
also,  the  workers  in  these  trades,  re- 
cruited largely  from  newly  arrived 
immigrants,  mostly  Jewish  and  Italian, 
are  justified  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  wages,  for  they  are  hardly 
paid  in  proportion  to  their  skill ;  never- 
theless, their  attempt  to  break  down  the 
principle  of  the  "open  shop"  is  an 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of  labor  which 
will  not  gain  them  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  believe  that  wage-earners  should 
not  be  interfered  with  in  exercising  their 
right  either  to  organize  or  to  work  as 
individuals. 

» 

A  correspondent  of 

""th^.n?x;;.Tr°'  JheOutlookwhohas 
been  a  month  at  the 
Exposition,  and  is  there  still,  sends  us 
the  following  particulars  regarding  the 
cost  of  staying  at  St.  Louis,  with  the 
explanatory  remark  that  they  are  written 
for  the  information  of  a  man  or  woman 
living  a  thousand  miles  from  St  Louis, 
who  desires  to  see  the  Exposition,  but 
who  cannot  afford  more  than  $70  or  $80, 
which  must  cover  the  railroad  fare  and 
the  expenses  of  a  two  weeks'  stay.  Res- 
taurant charges  in  St  Louis  and  in  the 
Exposition  grounds  are  undoubtedly 
about  twice  the  normal  rate.  A  meal 
that  could  be  had  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton for  fifty  cents  will  cost  ninety  cents 
or  a  dollar  inside  0(  outside  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds.  But  here  the  exceptional 
charges  may  be  said  to  end.  Room 
rent  is  not  high,  for  the  reason  that  the 
moderate-priced  hotels,  both  those  of 
long  standing  and  those  which  have 
been  built  and  equipped  for  the  Exposi- 
tion, have  to  compete  with  thousands  of 
St  Louis  families  who,  during  the  Expo- 
sition, are  opening  their  houses  to  room- 
seekers.  Residential  St.  Louis  lies  prin- 
cipally between  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
King's  Highway,  the  last  of  the  boule- 
vards on  the  western  side  before  the 
Exposition  grounds  are  reached.  The 
distance  between  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
King's  Highway  is  nearly  three  miles, 
and  the  division  extends  for  a  mile  or 
two  on  each  side  of  Delmar  Avenue, 
along  which  travel  from  downtown 
reaches  the  Exposition.  In  this  area  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  seven  out  of  ten  houses 
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are  open  to  people  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
for  their  accommodations.  Almost  every 
house  in  the  class  renting  from  $45  to 
$80  a  month  is  open  on  this  basis. 
Three  out  of  five  families  living  in  these 
houses  intimate  by  notices  on  the  doors 
or  windows  that  they  are  receiving 
World's  Fair  visitors,  and  many  of  those 
not  making  such  an  announcement  of 
their  being  temporarily  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness have  a  ■  standing  advertisement  in 
the  columns  of  the  local  papers.  Up  to 
the  end  of  June  there  was  no  pressure 
on  the  room  accommodation,  and  even 
should  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Ex- 
position mount  up  as  they  did  at  Chicago, 
and  as  they  are  most  likely  to  do,  people 
need  not  stay  away  from  St.  Louis  for 
fear  of  lack  of  good  accommodation  or 
of  overcharge  and  extortion.  From 
present  appearances,  any  one  with  $70 
or  $80  to  spend  on  the  trip  need  have 
no  apprehension  of  having  to  pay  more 
than  a  dollar  a  day  for  a  fair  room  in  a 
good  private  house,  if  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  he  will  spend  an  hour  in  finding 
a  room.  Some  of  the  newer  and  cheaper 
hotels  which  are  advertising  broadcast 
over  the  country  have  hit  on  a  device 
for  "  grafting,"  concerning  which  a  word 
of  caution  may  be  added.  They  will 
tell  correspondents  that  they  are  very 
full,  but  suggest  that  they  come  on  and 
that  the  hotel  will  do  the  best  it  can  for 
them  at  the  rate  quoted  in  its  advertise- 
ments. A  room  will  be  provided  for 
one  night  for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  but  in  the  morning  the  guest  will 
be  informed  that  the  particular  room 
must  be  vacated  for  a  guest  who  had 
engaged  it  in  advance,  and  that  the  only 
rooms  available  are  four  dollars,  or  five 
dollars,  or  whatever  sum  the  hotel  desk 
conceives  the  guest  would  be  likely  to 
pay.  Just  as  soon  as  a  visitor  is  con- 
fronted with  this  proposition  he  should 
turn  out  and  look  up  a  room  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  The  Exposition  is  all  that 
St.  Louis  has  ever  claimed  for  it,  and  it 
is  from  a  feeling  that  uncertainty  as  to 
expense  is  causing  many  people  to  hesi- 
tate about  going  that  The  Outlook  has 
had  its  correspondent  now  in  St.  Louis 
furnish  these  particulars,  which  may  re- 
lieve some  doubts. 


Harvard  conferred  de- 
Com^"«me.u    fiTccs  upon  a  larger  total 

number  of  men  last  week 
than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the 
University;  of  this  number  470  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Bishop 
Lawrence  was  elected  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  President  Eliot 
announced  the  receipt  of  $1,188,000  in 
gifts  and  bequests  during  the  past 
year.  We  speak  elsewhere  of  the  im- 
portant addresses  by  Secretary  Taft  and 

Mr.  Olney  at  Cambridge. ^At  Rad- 

cliffe,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country, 
great  interest  was  felt  in  the  reception 
by  Helen  Adams  Keller  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  graduating  class 
numbers  96. The  Yale  Commence- 
ment presented  several  new  features 
besides  the  conferring  of  honorary  de- 
grees on  distinguished  Filipinos.  The 
forrtting  of  a  closer  connection  of  the 
alumni  with  the  management  of  the 
University  was  indicated  not  only  by  the 
President's  address  before  the  alumni 
meeting — the  first  case  of  the  kind — on 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  by  the  proposal  to  form  a 
national  advisory  council  of  alumni,  in 
which  every  Yale  Association,  or  group 
of  Associations,  with  a  membership  of 
a  hundred  shall  have  a  representative. 
The  first  of  a  probable  series  of  memo- 
rials to  Yalensian  martyrs  of  civilization 
appeared  in  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet 
commemorating  Pitkin,  slain  by  the 
Boxers  in  1900.  Ex-Secretary  Root's 
address  on  "  Some  Duties  of  American 
Lawyers  to  American  Law  "  was  a  forci- 
ble warning  against  disrespect  for  au- 
thority and  excess  in  the  exercise  of 
o£Bcial  power.  The  resignation  of 
Morris  F.  Tyler  as  Treasurer  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  admin- 
istration the  permanent  funds  of  the 
University  have   risen  from  $2,111,189 

to   $4,534,829. At  Trinity   College, 

Hartford,  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the 
alumni  at  its  meeting  on  June  21  over 
the  improved  prospects  of  the  College 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Flavel  S. 
Luther,  who  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Dr.  Smith's  resigna- 
tion. Dr.  Luther  will  be  inaugurated 
next  October.  The  coming  freshman 
class  is  expected  to  number  one  hundred. 
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An  effort  is'  being  made  to  increase  the 
endowment  fund.— —The  University  of 
Vermont  is  celebrating  this  week  its  one 

hundredth  anniversary. Among  the 

honorary  degrees  conferred  by  the  col- 
leges last  week  upon  men  in  whom  the 
public  at  large  is  especially  interested 
may  be  mentioned  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  granted  by  Harvard  to  Pres- 
ident Faunce,  of  Brown,  and  to  Theodore 
T.  Munger,  of  New  Haven ;  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  by  Amherst 
on  William  H.  Moody,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  by  Harvard  on  Professor  Toy 
and  Senator  Lodge;  that  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  conferred  by  the  University 
of'the  South  upon  Baron  von  Sternburg, 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Music  con- 
ferred by  Yale  on  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch, 

of  this  city. The  two  college  athletic 

features  of  the  year  were  the  boat  races 
at  Poughkeepsie  and  New  London.  In 
the  former  contest  Syracuse  University 
scored  a  notable  victory  over  its  oppo- 
nents (Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia, 
Georgetown,  and  Wisconsin)  by  winning 
easily  both  the  university  and  the  fresh- 
man eight-oared  races.  At  New  Lon- 
don Yale  won  the  freshman  race.  Harvard 
the  four-oared  race,  while  the  University 
race,  after  disappointing  postponement, 
was  easily  won  by  Yale. 


Two  speeches  were 
8p.«lT;:?u'3;"T.ft'.  made    at    Harvard 

University  last  week, 
one  by  Judge  Taft,  the  other  by  Mr. 
OIney,  which  represent  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner  the  two  tendencies,  perhaps 
we  should  say  the  two  schools  of  politi- 
cal thought,  between  which  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  to  choose. 
Judge  Taft's  speech  before  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Association  will  be  found  re- 
ported in  full  in  the  Boston  "  Evening 
Transcript "  for  Tuesday,  June  28.  Any 
readers  who  wish  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  what  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  done  and  b  proposing  to  do 
in  the  Philippines  under  the  present 
Adnninistration  will  find  it  in  this  ad- 
dress. Judge  Taft  recited  the  history 
of  our  connection  with  the  Philippines : 
the    liberation   of   the   Filipinos   from 


Spanish  misrule,  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection,  the  establishment  of 
American  sovereignty,  the  organization 
of  municipal  and  provincial  government 
on  bases  so  liberal  in  the  matter  of 
autonomy  as  to  surprise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands,  the  suppression  of  ladron- 
ism  by  a  native  constabulary,  the  for- 
mation of  a  public  school  system,  the 
inauguration  of  public  works,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  judicial  system,  part 
native,  part  American.  Turning  to  the 
present  and  the  future.  Judge  Taft  af- 
firmed that  Filipinos  have  all  the  civil 
rights  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
save  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  the 
right  to  bear  arms;  that  these  civil 
rights  are  not  merely  theoretically  as- 
sured, but  practically  maintained ;  that 
among  these  rights  is  freedom  to  advo- 
cate the  independence  of  the  islands  by 
peaceful  means ;  that  it  is  expected  that 
in  less  than  a  decade  every  Filipino 
child  can  study  English  and  receive  an 
elementary  education ;  that  the  present 
purpwse  of  the  Administration  is  to  teach 
the  people  how  to  govern  themselves, 
and  that  the  learning  of  English  is  one 
of  the  important  steps  to  that  end — 
"  important  in  creating  a  solidarity 
among  the  people  and  in  enabling  the 
people  to  understand  each  other ;  impor- 
tant in  bringing  them  into  touch  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  where  they  shall 
drink  in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty." 


Two  NoUble 


At  the  Law  School 
Alumni  dinner  which 
followed,  Mr.  Olney 
declared  that "  the  old  order  is  changing 
swiftly  and  vitally,"  that  lawyers  and 
statesmen  of  seventy-five  years  ago 
would  hiive  been  as  startled  by  current 
American  theories  as  scientists  of  that 
day  would  have  been  by  modern  scien- 
tific discoveries ;  and  that,  whether  the 
old  order  is  overturning  the  new  or  not, 
it  is  revolutionary.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  change,  he  cited  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Judge  Taft: 

Having  absolute  mastery  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  7,500,000  of  people,  he  has 
won  general  admiration  and  applause  by  the 
justice  and  skillfulness  of  his  rule  and  by  the 
tact,  patience,  and  humanity  of  his  dealiog^ 
with  an  alien  and  subject  race.    Yet  upon 
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the  American  lawyer,  steeped  in  the  doctrine 
and  traditions  of  the  past,  the  inquiry  at 
once  forces  itself.  What  place  has  despotism 
— even  the  most  benevolent  and  most  intel- 
ligent— in  our  American  political  system,  and 
where,  by  searching,  shall  we  find  it  out? 

Referring  to  Judge  Taft's  advocacy  of 
the  present  Philippine  policy,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipino  people,  and,  even  if  it  involved 
some  American  sacrifice,  we  can  afiford 
it,  he  replied  as  follows : 

But  out  of  any  such  proposition  at  once 
issues  another  legal  puzzle  for  the  modem 
American  lawyer  to  find  in  the  National 
Constitution  tne  principle  of  altruism;  to 
find  in  a  frame  of  government  declared  on 
its  face  by  the  people  adopting  it  to  be  de- 
signed to  "  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity'  any  authority 
for  purely  philanthropic  enterprises — any 
right  in  that  government  to  turn  Itself  into  a 
missionary  to  the  benighted  tribes  of  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  seven  thousand  miles  from 
our  shores ;  or  any  power  to  tax  the  toiling 
masses  'of  this  country  for  the  benefit  of 
motley  groups  of  the  brown  people  of  the 
tropics,  Detween  whom  and  the  taxpayers 
there  is  absolutely  no  community  either  of 
interest  or  of  sympathy. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  George  Wi'.liani 
Curtis  drew  a  contrast  between  the 
statesmanship  of  the  era  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  that  of  the  era  of  Charles 
Sumner,  William  H.  Seward,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Daniel  Webster  asked 
only.  What  is  Constitutional?  Sumner, 
Seward,  and  Lincoln  asked.  What  is  right  ? 
The  claim  of  Mr.  Seward  that  there  was 
a  "  higher  law  "  than  the  Constitution 
was  greeted  first  with  derision,  then  with 
invective.  This  contrast  seems  to  us  to 
reappear  in  these  two  addresses  of  Judge 
Taft  and  Mr.  Olney.  In  his  address 
Judge  Taft  does  not,  we  think,  once 
refer  either  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  precedents  set 
by  the  fathers.  Mr.  Olney  appears  to 
recognize  no  other  standard  than  those 
precedents  and  that  Constitution.  He 
submits  the  question  of  our  Filipino 
policy  to  the  American  lawyer  "  steeped 
in  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the 
past."  He  declares  that  the  new  school 
of  thought  finds  no  support  in  "any 
writings  or  utterances  of  the  great 
American  jurists  of  two  generations 
ago,"  and  he  implies,  if  he  does  not 
assert,  that  we  cannot  as  a  Nation  ex- 
ercise benevolence  to  a  poor,  ignorant, 


and  suffering  people,  because  we  cannot 
"  hnd  in  the  National  Constitution  the 
principle  of  altruism."  Thus,  these  two 
speeches  represent  two  spirits  even  more 
than  two  principles  of  action :  the  one 
asks,  What  is  ethical,  just,  and  right  for 
a  great  Nation  to  do  ?  and  assumes  that 
America  is  a  Nation,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  it  power  to  do  what  is 
just  and  right,  unless  that  power  is 
expressly  and  in  terms  denied.  The 
other  asks,  What  do  the  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the 
doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  past  call 
upon  us  to  do  ?  and  denies  that  we  may 
do  anything  unless  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  it  by  those  traditions  and  that 
Constitution.  Mr.  Olney  is  right  in 
implying  that  this  standard  belongs  to 
the  old  order,  and  in  declaring  that  the 
new  order  recognizes  a  different  standard 
as  a  measure  of  National  action.  The 
more  clearly  this  difference  between  the 
old  order  and  the  new  is  put  before  the 
American  people,  the  more  certain  it  is 
that  they  will  answer  in  no  uncertain 
sound: 

"  Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good." 


The   acceptance  of 

The  Preddeot  of  the      ,,..      „.„_:  j_„....     „t 

UnWereity  of  VirgiDt.  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of 
Virginia  by  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  of 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  brings 
to  an  institution  of  great  distinction  and 
of  wide  opportunities  of  usefulness  one 
of  the  most  representative  Southern 
teachers,  scholars,  and  speakers ;  a 
Southern  orator  who  combines  the  fer- 
vor and  eloquence  of  the  Old  South  with 
the  restraint,  moderation,  and  balance 
of  the  New  South;  a  scholar  whose 
knowledge  has  been  at  the  service  of 
the  public,  and  who  has  already  demon- 
strated his  capacity  in  more  than  one 
difficult  position.  The  natural  deference 
to  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for 
the  University  of  Virginia  has  made  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  reluctant  to 
change  its  form  of  government  in  order 
to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  roost  efficient 
methods  of  modern  college  administra- 
tion ;  but,  after  long  discussion  and 
deliberation,  both  trustees  and  faculty 
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have  come   to  the   conclusion  that  a 
more  closely  knit  organization  is  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  of  a  great  university. 
They  could  not  have  found  a  more  com- 
petent man  in  the  South,  nor  one  who 
will  more  adequately  interpret  the  spirit 
of  a  university,  than  Dr.  Alderman.     It 
is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  he  is  not 
a  Virginian,  since  one  of  the  limitations 
of  the  institution  has  been  a  little  ex- 
cess of  devotion  to  the  traditions  of  the 
State.     Those  traditions,  generous  and 
noble  as  they  have  been,  cannot  consti- 
tute the  capital  of  a  modern  university ; 
and  the  University  of  Virginia  will  profit 
by  closer  association  with  other  institu- 
tions and  especially  with  the  renaissance 
of  educational  interest   in   the   South. 
Dr.  Alderman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   North  Carolina,  which   has 
furnished  so  many  of  the  present  educa- 
tional leaders  in  that  section.     He  was 
for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  State 
Industrial  College  for  Women  at  Greens- 
boro.    He  threw  himself  into  the  cam- 
paign for  the  betterment  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  State  with  the  ardor  of  a 
reformer,  the  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  trained  teacher.    He 
canvassed  the  State  from  end  to  end, 
holding  meetings  with  Dr.  Mclver  and 
other  leaders  of  the  movement  in  out-of- 
the-way  school-houses,  lonely  churches, 
and  neglected  villages,  and  he  is  now 
seeing  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  State  for  popular  educa- 
tion under  the  leadershipof  a  progressive 
and   far-seeing  Governor.     Under    his 
direction    the   University   of   Virginia, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  American 
education    and  which  ranks  among  its 
foremost  institutions,  will  not  lose  the 
charm  and  generous  enthusiasm  of  the 
Old  South,  but  will  gain  in  efficiency,  in 
receptivity  to  modem  methods  and  influ- 
ences, and  will  put  itself  more  closely  in 
touch  with  contemporary  life. 


The  V^ar:  A  Week  of 
Uncertainty 


The  maneuvering  of 
the  opposing  armies 
in  Manchuria  last 
week  was  puzzling,  and  was  made  more 
so  by  the  purposely  confused  and  mis- 
leading reports  which  have  passed  the 
official  censors.     After  one  remembers 


that  Kaiping,  Tashichiao,  and  Haicheng 
are  successive  towns  from  south  to 
north  on  the  railway  leading  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Liaoyang  and  Mukden,  it 
seems  reasonable  and  probable  to  expect 
that  the  Japanese,  following  the  course 
they  took  in  the  Chinese  War,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done  in  almost  every 
point,  should  attempt  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sians at  one  or  the  other  of  these  points, 
with  a  view  of  occupying  the  most  im- 
portant of  them — Haicheng — before  a 
serious  frontal  attack  should  be  made 
on  Liaoyang.  The  Russians,  after  their 
repulse  at  Telissu  by  General  Oku's 
forces,  fell  back  northward  to  Kaiping, 
and  (evidently  expecting  such  a  Japan- 
ese movement  as  we  have  just  outlined) 
not  only  held  the  railroad  from  that 
point  to  Haicheng  in  force,  but  moved 
large  bodies  of  troops  southward  to  this 
part  of  the  railroad  from  Liaoyang. 
The  belief  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
in  this  quarter  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  General  Kuroki  has  been  moving 
forces  westward  with  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  acting  in  co-operation  with  Gen- 
eral Oku.  Nevertheless,  last  week  the 
Japanese  also  made  a  menacing  advance 
northward  from  Fengwangcheng  toward 
Liaoyang  over  two  roads,  and  even,  it 
has  been  reported,  over  a  third  which 
leads  through  the  mountains  to  the  rear 
of  Liaoyang.  There  have  been  several 
sharp  engagements,  although  nothing 
that  could  be  termed  a  battle,  and  the 
Japanese  have  occupied,  apparently  with- 
out serious  difficulty,  two  or  three  of 
the  important  mountain  passes  which 
must  be  held  before  Liaoyang  can  be 
attacked.  Thus  the  position  stands, 
with  possibilities  of  an  important  battle 
either  near  Haicheng  or  near  Liaoyang. 
There  have  been  heavy  rains  of  late, 
and  the  Russians  assert  that  the  rainy 
season  is  now  fairly  begun,  and  that 
operations  on  a  large  scale  over  the 
mountain  roads  will  become  impos- 
sible. The  Japanese  have  occupied 
new  positions  in  their  movement  on 
Port  Arthur,  and  are  evidently  making 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  use  of 
heavy  siege  guns ;  it  seems  to  be  certain, 
however,  that  the  rumor  that  they  had 
occupied  three  forts  in  a  commanding 
position  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
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Port  Arthur  was  entirely  unfounded. 
The  movements  on  sea  are,  as  we  write, 
not  much  clearer  than  those  on  land. 
The  Russians  strenuously  deny  the  ac- 
count of  their  reported  losses  in  a  naval 
sortie  from  Port  Arthur,  as  reported  last 
week,  and  only  admit  that  the  Sevastopol 
was  damaged.  The  Vladivostok  squad- 
ron has  again  made  sail,  has  shelled 
Wonsan  (or  Gensan)  without  doing  very 
serious  damage,  and  may  have  returned 
to  port.  On  Saturday  there  were  reports 
that  another  important  naval  engage- 
ment had  taken  place  or  was  taking 
place  between  the  Japanese  war-ships 
and  either  a  part  of  the  Port  Arthur 
fleet  or  the  Vladivostok  squadron  of 
cruisers ;  but  the  reports  were  indefinite 
and  doubtful. 


The  japaoeu       Among  the  many  state- 
Prim*  Minuter  on    ments    from    Japanese 
the  War  sources  concerning  the 

causes  of  the  war  and  the  spirit  with 
which  Japan  entered  into  it,  none  is 
more  interesting  than  that  made  in  an 
interview  with  Dr.  William  Imbrie  by 
Count  Katsura,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan.  That  Japan  is  sensitive  to  the 
opinion  of  other  nations,  and  especially 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  man  is  always 
sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends. 
Count  Katsura  frankly  acknowledged. 
He  therefore  made  this  statement  that 
he  might  correct  the  misconception  to 
which  peoples  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  war  might  easily  be  subject. 
On  the  part  of  Japan,  the  object  of  the 
war  he  declared  to  be  "  the  security  of 
the  Empire  and  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  East"  He  likened  the  position  of 
Japan  to  that  of  ancient  Greece  in  her 
contest  with  Persia.  He  especially 
wished  to  make  it  clear  that  the  war  was 
not  a  war  for  the  supremacy  of  race 
over  race  or  of  religion  over  religion. 
"  With  differences  of  race  or  religion," 
he  said,  "  it  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  it 
is  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  the  commerce  and  civili- 
zation of  the  world."  "  In  saying  this," 
he  added,  "  I  am  not  speaking  as  an 
individual  only ;  I  am  speaking  as  Prime 
Minister  also,  and,  more  than  that,  I  am 
expressing  the  mind  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor."    He  described  the  measures 


adopted  by  Japan  to  insure  on  its  part 
that  the  conduct  of  the  war  might  be  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  interna- 
tional law.  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
war,  communications  were  sent  to  the 
governors  of  prefectures  and  to  all  edu- 
cational institutions,  from  the  universi- 
ties to  the  primary  schools,  giving  direc- 
tions as  to  the  principles  and  duties  to 
be  observed. 

In  addition  to  this,  communications  were 
sent  to  the  recognized  representatives  of  all 
the  religious  bodies  in  the  country,  Bud- 
dhists, Shintojsts,  and  Christians  alike,  ask- 
ing them  to  take  pains  to  discountenance 
any  wrong  tendencies  among  the  more  igno- 
rant of  the  people.  Among  the  points  em- 
phasized by  the  Government  are  these :  That 
the  war  is  one  between  the  State  of  Japan 
and  the  State  of  Russia ;  that  it  is  not  waged 
against  individuals;  that  individuals  of  all 
nationalities,  peacefully  attending  to  their 
business,  are  to  suffer  no  molestation  or 
annoyance  whatever,  and  that  questions  of 
religion  do  not  enter  into  the  war  at  all. 


At  some  length  Count 
**"1n7.p7n  Katsura     emphasized 

the  proposition  that 
Japan,  both  by  the  declaration  of  her  Con- 
stitution and  by  her  practice,  stands  for 
religious  freedom.  In  support  of  this  he 
cited  many  interesting  facts,  such  as  the 
licenses  granted  to  Christian  periodicals, 
privileges  extended  to  Christian  schools, 
property  rights  allowed  to  Christian 
organizations,  the  eminent  Japanese  in 
the  Government,  army,  navy,  and  uni- 
versities who  are  Christians,  and  the 
relatively  large  number  of  trained  nurses 
in  the  hospitals  who  are  Christians.  In 
connection  with  this  particular  statement 
it  is  appropriate  to  cite  the  arrangement 
recently  made,  as  announced  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times ' 
and  the  New  York  "  Times,"  that  there 
should  be  attached  to  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Army  Corps  six  Japanese  and 
six  foreign  Chrbtian  evangelists,  who 
shall  have  the  same  privileges  as  those 
granted  to  the  delegates  of  Buddhism 
and  Shintoism.  Count  Katsura  was 
most  explicit  in  declaring  that  Japan 
had  not  only  adopted  certain  products 
of  Western  civilization  like  the  railroad, 
the  system  of  banking,  and  the  battle- 
ship, but  that  she  had  accepted  for  her- 
self certain  essential  ideals  of  the  West 
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Education,  and  popular  education  at 
that,  law,  and  in  particular  the  rights  of 
the  individual  under  the  law,  and  even 
that  democratic  spirit  in  the  West  which 
is  exemplified  by  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Count  Katsura  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing entered  into  the  very  heart  of  Japan. 
Most  significant  of  all,  perhaps,  is  what 
Count  Katsura  said  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  Japan  becoming  the  leader  of 
the  Orient : 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
warning  that  Japan  stands  ea^^erly  waiting 
to  take  the  leadership  of  the  East,  and  that 
if  she  does  so  it  will  be  in  the  spirit  of  the 
East  against  the  West.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  the  destiny  of  Japan  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  East  remains  to  be  unfolded.  But  if 
ever  that  responsibility  shall  be  hers,  of  one 
thing  the  world  may  be  sure,  she  will  not 
willingly, retrace  her  own  steps,  and  she  will 
at  least  endeavor  to  persuade  the  East  to  do 
what  she  has  done  herself,  and  what  she  is 
trying  to  do  more  perfectly. 

The  Outlook  believes  that  this  plea  of 
Count  Katsura's  for  a  fair  hearing  for 
Japan  has  already  been  heeded,  and 
that  few  nations  have  so  speedily  and 
so  completely  won  the  confidence  of  the 
civilized  world  as  Japan  has  already 
done. 

« 

Private  letters  recently  re- 
m'uS'wI?  ceived  from  The  Outlook's 

special  correspondent  in  the 
Far  East,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  give  an 
interesting  account  of  the  war  situation 
as  it  appeared  in  Tokyo  early  in  June, 
and  show  that  articles  from  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  pen  will  in  the  near  future  contain 
matter  of  unusual  value.  Under  date 
of  June  7,  Mr.  Kennan  writes  that  he  is 
to  be  one  of  the  party  which  was  to  sail 
on  June  12  on  the  Japanese  Government 
steamer  Manchuria  for  Korea,  Man- 
churia, and  the  Liaotung  peninsula.  Mr. 
Kennan  says :  "  She  carries  the  foreign 
naval  attaches,  a  party  of  high  Japanese 
ofiScials,  and  three  correspondents,  and 
it  is  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  visit 
the  Japanese  naval  and  military  bases 
and  coast  positions  around  the  whole 
coast  line  from  Chemulpho  to  Dalny,  Port 
Arthur, and  Kinchow."  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  members  of  this  military 
excursion  may  be  allowed  to  see  the 
final  assault  on  Port  Arthur,  which  was 
expected,  when  Mr.  Kennan  wrote,  to 


take  place  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July.  Cable  despatches  have  already 
announced  the  arrival  of  this  party  at 
Chemulpho,  and  their  presentation  to  the 
Emperor  of  Korea  at  Seoul.  Another 
passage  of  this  same  letter  from  Mr. 
Kennan  is  a  remarkably  accurate  state- 
ment of  what  has  actually  happened 
since  the  letter  was  written.  "  It  looks 
now  as  if  there  might  be  heavy  fighting 
in  the  near  future  in  the  northern  part 
of  Liaotung  peninsula.  The  Russians 
seem  to  be  moving  southward  in  force 
with  the  intention  of  relieving  Port 
Arthur  and  'sandwiching'  the  second 
Japanese  army  between  the  Port  Arthur 
garrison  and  the  advancing  column  of 
General  Kuropatkin.  If  this  be  at- 
tempted, it  is  likely  to  result  in  disaster 
to  the  Russians.  I  don't  think  they  can 
stand  against  the  Japanese  in  the  open 
field.  Thus  far  they  haven't  even  been 
able  to  hold  intrenchments  against.them. 
They  have,  furthermore,  to  reckon  with 
the  Yalu  army  of  General  Kuroki,  which 
will  be  upon  their  left  flank,  and  they 
may  get  'sandwiched'  themselves  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  armies  of  the 
Japanese.  My  impression  is,  from  talk- 
ing with  Japanese  who  are  likely  to  be 
well  informed  here,  that  the  Japanese 
armies  will  not  attempt  to  go  very  far 
from  the  seacoast  If  Uiey  defeat 
General  Kuropatkin's  army  in  southern 
Manchuria,  they  may  follow  it  as  far  as 
Mukden,  but  it  isn't  likely  that  they  will 
go  to  Harbin.  Their  plan  of  campaign, 
as  understood  here,  is  to  take  and  hold 
the  whole  seacoast,  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Vladivostok,  fortify  northern  Korea,  and 
then  'stand  pat,'  leaving  the  Russians 
to  take  the  offensive  if  they  feel  so  dis- 
posed. The  interior  of  Manchuria  is  of 
no  use  whatever  to  the  Russians  without 
the  seacoast,  and  if  the  Japanese  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  coast,  and  there  await  developments, 
the  Rtissians,  in  order  to  continue  the 
war,  must  take  the  offensive.  It  is 
believed  here  that  the  Japanese  will  try 
to  take  Port  Arthur  by  assault  within  a 
month,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  20,000  men  if  necessary,  in 
order  finally  to  dispose  of  what  remains 
of  the  Russian  fleet  there,  so  as  to  have 
their  own  fleet  free  to  meet  the  Russian 
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Baltic  fleet  if  it  comes  out  here  and 
attempts  to  regain  command  of  the  sea. 
The  case  of  Vladivostok,  however,  is 
different  There  is  no  hurry  about 
taking  it,  and  the  Japanese  army  will 
probably  isolate  it  and  starve  it  out" 


That  there  has  been  a 
"•i^"'"  'ecent  outbreak  of  perse- 
cution against  the  Arme- 
nians in  Turkey,  and  that  it  has  resulted 
in  a  massacre  of  some  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  thousands,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  The  first  cable  reports  were 
not  definite,  and  The  Outlook  has  waited 
for  some  further  confirmation  of  these 
reports.  Such  confirmation  has  not  yet 
been  forthcoming,  and  so  our  knowledge 
of  these  massacres  must  at  present 
remain  indefinite.  It  is  said  that  whole 
villages  have  been  wiped  out  One 
report  gives  the  total  number  of  six 
tliousand  as  having  been  killed,  and  says 
that  near  one  village  there  were  so  many 
bodies  thrown  into  a  river  that  they  had 
to  be  dislodged  by  the  use  of  artillery. 
Such  a  report  may  very  possibly  be  an 
exaggeration  ;  yet,  after  what  we  know 
happened  nine  years  ago,  it  is  not  at  all 
incredible.  M.  Delcass^  some  days  ago 
announced  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  he  had  sent  word  to  the 
Turkbh  Government  that  the  time  for 
repression  had  passed.  This  official 
action  on  the  part  of  France  indicates 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Nine 
years  ago  the  total  number  of  Arme- 
nians massacred  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween fifty  thousand  and  one  hundred 
thousand.  In  extent,  therefore,  this 
recent  massacre  is  not  comparable 
to  that  It  is,  moreover,  apparently 
much  more  local,  being  confined  largely 
to  the  region  round  about  Sasun,  in 
Bitlis.  This  is  a  lawless  r^on.  The 
method  which  the  Turkish  Government 
has  adopted  to  maintain  order  there  has 
been  to  incorporate  the  violent  men  of 
the  region  into  the  Turkish  army.  The 
soldiery  thereabouts  are  largely  com- 
posed of  Kurds,  who  are  hardly  more 
than  brigands.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
the  Turldsh  authorities  to  remove  their 
restraint  upon  these  men  to  bring  upon 
the  helpless  Armenians  a  massacre  in 


which  the  perpetrators  are  Turkish  sol- 
diers. The  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
United  States  citizens  by  Turkey,  and 
the  disfavor  shown  to  American  institu- 
tions in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
nations,  have  given  the  United  States 
occasion  for  remonstrance  with  the  Sul- 
tan. The  occurrence  of  this  new  Arme- 
nian massacre  may  well  arouse  popular 
indignation  in  America  that  will  give 
support  to  any  remonstrance  that  the 
State  Department  may  decide  to  make. 


G..rg.  Fredrick  w.tt.  ^}  »"  probabty  triie 
that  critical  opin- 
ion to-day  regards  the  portrait  work  of 
the  great  English  artist  who  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  as  of 
more  lasting  value  than  those  imagina- 
tive and  allegorical  canvases  that  long 
ago  won  for  him  the  common  appella- 
tion "the  poet-painter."  Mow  far  at 
one  stage  of  his  career  Mr.  Watts  carried 
his  passion  for  symbolical  and  gigan- 
tesque  painting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  once  offered  to  decorate  for  the  bare 
cost  the  grea.1  hall  of  the  Euston  railway 
station  with  mural  paintings  representing 
the  progress  of  commerce.  Hb  first 
success  was  in  a  competition  for  a  ;^500 
prize  for  a  mural  painting,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  for  a  long  time 
it  was  his  patriotic  and  artistic  ambition 
to  execute  great  frescoes  on  national 
subjects  and  for  national  edifices.  Later 
on  this  ambition  turned  into  a  different 
but  equally  patriotic  impulse,  that  of 
leaving  behind  him  a  series  of  historical 
portraits  as  a  legacy  to  the  nation,  and 
his  biographer  tells  us  that  many  of 
these  fifty  portraits  executed  at  intervals 
throughout  a  half-century  were  painted, 
as  Watts  used  to  say,  for  himself,  not  for 
the  sitters — that  is,  he  chose  the  sub- 
jects and  often  painted  without  payment, 
considering  the  sittings  a  personal  favor. 
Many  of  the  Watts  portraits  were  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  by 
purchase  or  gift  the  collection  may  be 
extended.  A  choice  selection  of  the 
portraits  was  shown  in  the  United  States 
a  few  years  ago,  and  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression, not  only  upon  the  critics,  but 
even   more  strongly  upon  the  general 
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public  When  it  is  remembered  that 
among  the  Watts  portraits  are  those  of 
Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Lord  Salisbury,  Browning,  Swin- 
burne, Stanley,  Livingstone,  William 
Morris,  John  Bums,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
George  Meredith,  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones, 
and,  among  foreign  notables,  Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  Garibaldi,  it  will  be  seen 
how  representative  and  interesting  in 
subject,  even  aside  from  art,  are  the  por 
traits  now  at  the  National  Gallery.  Apart 
from  questions  of  technique  and  coloring, 
these  portraits  are  singularly  successful 
in  expressing  character,  temperament, 
and  die  really  great  or  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  subjects.  Writing  two 
years  ago  in  The  Outlook,  Mr.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse  declared  that  "  the  desire  of 
Watts  to  express  the  inner  spirit  of  his 
conceptions  is  so  strong  that  the  techni- 
cal quality  of  the  workmanship  becomes 
of  minor  concern ;"  and  another  critic 
confirms  this  view  by  saying  that "  there 
are  modem  portraitists  of  greater  tech- 
nical ability  than  Watts,  but  in  force  of 
expression,  in  freedom  and  simplicity, 
he  is  unsurpassed."  Turning  to  his 
symbolical  and  "story-telling"  pictures, 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  deny 
the  imaginative  power  of  his  "  Love  and 
Death,"  his  "  Love  and  Life  "  (now  in 
the  White  House  at  Washington),  his 
"  Paola  and  Francesca,"  or  his  "  Sir 
Galahad" — all  familiar,  through  excel- 
lent reproductions  in  black  and  white,  to 
thousands  who  cannot  see  the  originals. 
If  there  is  sometimes  in  his  pictures  of 
this  class  a  mysticism,  it  is  of  the  kind 
that  stimulates  to  interpretation  rather 
than  confuses  or  disappoints  the  mind. 
His  message  to  the  world,  says  one 
commentator,  is  that  of  the  danger  of 
riches,  the  cruelty  of  greed,  and,  above 
all,  the  power  of  love  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  fear  of  death. 


TuiMnc  StMunshlpa 


The  recent  arrival  at 


Montreal  of  the  steam- 
ship Turbinia,  built  for  the  Canadian 
lake  service  between  Toronto  and  Ham- 
ilton, was  a  noteworthy  event  in  steam 
navigation,  the  Turbinia  being  the  first 
merchant  vessel  with  turbine  engines  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.     Judging  by  expert 


reports  from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  new 
steamship  fulfilled  in  nearly  every  respect 
the  predictions  made  as  to  speed,  absence 
of  vibration,  and  general  seaworthiness. 
Though  not  an  ocean  boat,  and  notwith- 
standing rough  weather  during  most  of 
the  voyage  from  Newcastle,  England,  the 
Turbinia  was  unusually  steady.  The 
only  point  about  which  her  superiority 
was  temporarily  in  doubt  was  whether 
her  coal  consumption  was  more  econom- 
ical than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  engine ;  but  the  tests  made  also 
indicate  greater  economy  in  that  respect. 
There  was  no  vibration  whatever.  The 
Turbinia  is  260  feet  long,  of  4,000  horse- 
power, and  when  going  at  full  speed  her 
propellers  make  700  revolutions  per 
minute.  These  reports  go  far  to  sustain 
the  contention  of  some  marine  engineers 
that  the  turbine  engine  may  be  in  general 
use  on  the  ocean  before  many  years. 
Already  two  ocean  liners,  exclusive  of 
the  two  great  Cunarders  to  be  constmcted 
under  contract  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, are  being  built  for  the  Atlantic 
trade. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
*'"h«ch"  record  that  the  plan  for  de- 
molishing the  Park  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston  is 
abandoned,  at  least  for  the  present  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  and  possibly  a  signifi- 
cant one,  that  the  church,  that  is,  the  spir- 
itual body,  voted  to  sell  the  edifice  and 
move  elsewhere,  while  the  society,  made 
up  of  the  pew-holders,  was  so  opposed 
to  the  plan  that  it  has  been  laid  aside. 
If  there  were  no  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  church,  purely  sentimental  rea- 
sons would  not  suffice  to  keep  it  in  its 
present  location.  But  in  fact  there  is  a 
very  considerable  population  on  Beacon 
Hill.  The  experience  of  Trinity  Church 
in  New  York  City  has  demonstrated 
that  if  a  downtown  church  can  be  main- 
tained, a  downtown  congregation  will 
fill  it  on  Sunday.  Park  Street  Church  is 
one  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  Boston, 
and  to  remove  it  that  a  great  office 
building  might  be  put  in  its  place  would 
be,  in  spite  of  all  specious  arguments  in 
support  of  such  a  course,  almost  univer- 
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sally  regarded  as  another  surrender  of 
religioa  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
age. 

"Better  than  Independ- 
ence" 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  says  she  cannot  understand 
how  The  Outlook  can  fail  to  indorse 
the  recommendation  to  the  two  political 
parties  to  promise  independence  to  the 
Filipinos.  There  are  also  some  things 
we  cannot  understand.  We  can  under- 
stand how  a  business  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  measure  policies  wholly  by 
their  commercial  results,  a  politician 
who  is  accustomed  to  measure  them 
wholly  by  their  effect  upon  the  party, 
a  conservative  who  imagines  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  in  the  future  which  has 
not  been  done  in  the  past,  and  a  doc- 
trinaire who  measures  policies  wholly  by 
their  conformity  to  some  standard  which 
he  has  evolved  in  his  library,  might 
agree  in  thinking  that  the  United  States 
could  do  nothing  better  for  the  Filipinos 
than  to  leave  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  women  are  largely  idealists ; 
and  we  cannot  easily  understand  how  a 
woman  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a 
higher  service  which  a  rich  and  strong 
nation  can  render  to  a  poor  and  weak 
community  than  abandoning  it  to  itself, 
or  fail  to  realize  that  some  other  motives 
may  actuate  public  men  than  a  desire 
for  their  own  nation's  advantage,  and 
that  some  other  standard  may  appeal  to 
them  than  that  furnished  by  the  prece- 
dents of  the  past 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  United 
States  has  nothing  to  gain  from  retain- 
ing sovereignty  over  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  granted  that  we  should  be  bet- 
ter off  in  dollars  and  cents  if  Dewey  had 
sailed  away  from  the  Archipelago  after 
he  had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
had  left  the  Filipinos  to  the  despotism 
of  Spain  or  to  their  own  self-created 
anarchy;  granted  that  commerce  does 
not  follow  the  flag,  and  that  no  commer- 
cial advantages  to  the  United  States  will 
repay  what  the  islands  have  already  cost 
iisr  irranted  that  all  the  money  raised 
^tion  from  the  islands  must  be 


expended  in  the  islands ;  granted  that 
we  have  no  surplus  population  for  which 
we  need  an  outlet,  and,  if  we  had,  it 
would  not  go  to  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago ;  granted  that  the  exploitation  of 
the  islands  for  our  commercial  benefit  is 
probably  impracticable  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  iniquitous ;  granted  that  the 
islands  will  be  a  source  of  National 
weakness  rather  than  of  National 
strength,  since  in  any  foreign  war  honor 
would  require  us  to  defend  them  and 
their  defense  would  be  difiicult ;  granted 
that  to  hold  them  in  subjection  against 
their  will  for  our  benefit  would  be  as 
impolitic  as  it  would  be  unjust,  and  as 
un-Christian  as  it  would  be  un-American : 
all  this  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
question  as  to  what  is  our  duty  as  a  rich 
and  powerful  Nation  toward  this  com- 
munity which  is  poor  and  weak,  and 
which  by  the  course  of  events  has  fallen 
into  our  keeping. 

That  duty  seems  to  us  very  plain.  It 
is  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the 
motto,  "He  who  would  be  greatest 
among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all,"  is 
as  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individ- 
uals. It  is,  with  greater  singleness  of 
purpose,  to  pursue  the  course  that  we 
have  already  pursued,  and  to  continue 
the  kind  of  service  which  we  have  al- 
ready rendered.  If  the  United  States 
had  followed  the  counsel  of  the  so-called 
Anti-Imperialists,  and  Dewey  had  sailed 
out  of  Manila  Bay  after  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet,  who  would  have  saved 
the  Philippines  from  falling  under  the 
military  rule  of  Germany,  whose  ships 
were  in  the  harbor  ready  to  seize  upon 
the  islands  if  we  had  abandoned  them 
to  their  fate  ?  If,  a  little  later,  we  had 
refused  to  demand  that  Spain  relinquish 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  us,  and  had 
contented  ourselves  with  a  coaling- 
station  for  our  navy,  who  would  have 
prevented  Spain  from  refastening  upon 
the  unhappy  islanders  the  despotism 
under  which  they  had  suffered  for  cen- 
turies ?  If,  still  later,  we  had  recognized 
the  so-called  Aguinaldo  Government, 
and  disavowed  further  responsibility, 
where  would  the  islands  have  obtained 
the  money  or  the  credit  to  purchase  the 
lands  of  the  friars,  and  so  solve  that 
perplexing    problem?     Who    supposes 
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that  either  the  friars  or  the  Vatican 
would  have  entered  into  the  negotiations 
with  Aguinaldo  which  both  were  willing 
to  enter  into  with  America,  or  that 
Aguinaldo  could  have  obtained  by  any 
sale  of  bonds  the  money  necessary  to 
complete  that  transaction  ?  Who  would 
have  furnished  the  thousand  teachers 
who  have  organized  in  the  Philippines 
the  only  real  system  of  public  education 
that  the  people  have  ever  possessed? 
Whence  would  have  come  the  Dr.  At- 
kinson whom  Massachusetts  sent  to  give 
to  this  people  the  benefit  of  our  century 
of  educational  experience  ?  Who  sup- 
poses that  a  school  system  could  have 
sprung  up  spontaneously  in  the  com- 
munity without  experienced  men  to 
organize  and  to  conduct  it?  Who  would 
have  organized  the  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal governments,  and  reorganized 
the  laws  so  as  to  give  this  people  the 
protection  of  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  justice  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  have  incorporated  in  their 
institutions,  and  of  which  the  Latin 
peoples  are  apparently  wholly  oblivious  ? 
Nor  has  the  time  come  when  organic 
union  with  America  has  ceased  to  be 
-advantageous  to  the  Filipinos;  nor  is 
any  such  time  in  prospect.  They  need 
protection  alike  from  foreign  and  from 
domestic  foes ;  they  need  aid  in  learning 
those  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  are  never  taught 
by  despotism  and  are  learned  but  slowly 
and  painfully  in  the  school  of  blundering 
and  unguided  experiment;  they  need 
religious  teachers,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  humanity;  Uiey  need,  and  will  need 
for  no  little  time  to  come,  aid  in 
perfecting  and  carrying  on  their  educa- 
tional system ;  they  need  both  wisdom 
and  strength  to  reinforce  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  against  anarchy  and 
brigandage ;  they  need  American  enter- 
prise, American  machinery,  and  Ameri- 
can capital,  and  these  will  require  for 
an  indefinite  period  American  protec- 
tion. Elihu  Root  said  the  other  day  in 
Chicago  that  the  Philippine  Government 
had  borrowed  $6,000,000  in  New  York 
City  at  an  interest  rate  of  1  S-8  per  cent, 
per  annum.  What  interest  would.it  have 
to  pay  if  it  were  not  a  Dependency  of 


the  United  States,  having  the  United 
States  Government  behind  it  ?  It  is  easy 
for  any  one  who  will  recognize  the  facts 
as  they  are  to  see  that  American  sover- 
eignty, whatever  it  has  cost  us,  has  been 
accompanied  with  benefits  to  the  Filipino 
people  that  are  immeasurable  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  whatever  advantage  separation  might 
bring  to  us,  the  immediate  loss  and  ulti- 
mate peril  to  the  Filipino  people  of 
separation  from  the  American  Nation 
would  be  very  great,  and  the  benefits 
to  the  Filipino  people  of  being  organ- 
ically united  with  the  American  Nation 
would  be  almost  beyond  computation. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  unable  to  see 
this,  we  cannot  complain ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause we  see,  or  think  we  see,  that  such 
organic  union  with  America  will  be 
incomparably  better  for  the  Filipinos 
than  separation  from  America,  that  we 
hopie  a  means  may  be  found,  not  unjust 
to  ourselves,  by  which  such  organic 
union  can  be  accomplished,  and  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  making  any  dec- 
laration now  that  would  prevent  America 
in  the  future  from  giving  to  Filipinos 
this  boon  of  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  American  institutions  and  American 
nationality,  if,  when  the  time  for  decision 
comes,  they  desire  to  receive  it  at  our 
hands. 

The  Railroad  Problem 

A  correspondent  in  another  column, 
in  his  discussion  of  the  railroad  problem, 
shows  very  clearly  what  few  writers  and 
fewer  readers  realize — namely,  that  the 
railroad  freights  are  not  paid  by  the 
shippers,  but  by  the  general  public  from 
whom  the  shippers  collect.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  shippers  merely,  not  the 
shippers  mainly,  who  are  interested  in 
securing  reasonable  freight  rates.  It  is 
the  general  public  who  are  interested, 
and  who  pay  the  often  excessive  freight 
rates  without  knowing  that  they  are 
doing  so. 

Thus  the  coal-carrying  companies  are 
collecting  from  the  general  public  in  the 
enhanced  price  of  coal  all  and  more  than 
all  that  the  recent  coal  strike  cost  them. 
And  the  orange-growers  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia have  been  compelled  during  the 
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last  season  to  leave  their  oranges  rotting 
on  the  ground,  because  the  price  necessa- 
rily charged  in  the  East  for  oranges,  in 
order  to  make  good  the  freight  charges, 
has  cut  down  the  demand  and  so  pre- 
vented the  shipment  In  many  cases 
the  rates  charged  for  freight  have  to  be 
in  excess  of  what  would  be  a  reason- 
able charge,  in  order  to  pay  interest  to 
the  stockholders  and  bondholders  whose 
stock  and  bonds  represent  a  value  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  building  the  road,  or  what 
would  be  the  present  cost  of  duplicating 
it  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  this 
process  of  "  squeezing  "  the  public  is  to 
stop.  The  railroad  charges  the  shipper, 
the  shipper  diarges  the  customers,  and 
the  customers  must  go  without  or  pay 
the  price  which  is  demanded  of  them. 

For  this  social  injustice  there  are  four 
possible  remedies: 

First,  the  shipper  may  appeal  to  the 
courts,  in  a  suit  against  the  railroads, 
to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and 
excessive  freight  rates.  This  remedy  is 
wholly  inadequate :  (1)  Because  it  is  not 
the  shipper  but  the  customer  who  is  in- 
jured, and  the  customer  has  no  direct 
claim  for  damages  against  the  railroad 
company,  because  he  is  not  dealing  with 
it  (2)  No  individual  shipper  can  afford 
to  sue  the  railroad  corporation.  It  is 
cheaper  for  him  to  pay  whatever  freight 
is  charged  and  collect  it  in  turn  of  his 
defenseless  customer. 

Second,  Congress  may  clothe  the 
Federal  Railroad  Commission,  and  the 
several  States  may  clothe  the  .several 
State  Railroad  Commissions,  with  j  udicial 
powers,  giving  them  authority  to  deter- 
mine judicially  what  are  fair  transporta- 
tion charges,  and  compel  the  railroad  to 
accept  their  decision,  exactly  as  we  all 
have  to  accept  the  decision  of  other 
judicial  tribunals.  To  make  this  remedy 
effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix 
some  standard  of  fairness  in  transporta- 
tion charges,  so  as  to  prevent  charging 
the  public  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on 
watered  stock.  It  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  the  railroad  must 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  until  that  de- 
cision was  set  aside  on  appeal;  for  if 
the  railroad  should  delay  compliance  for 


the  two  or  three  years  in  which  the 
appeal  was  pending  in  the  courts,  the 
remedy  would  be  nominal,  not  actuaL 

Third,  the  Nation  may  construct  or 
possibly  obtain  by  purchase  a  railroad 
running  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  interior,  and  eventually  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  railroad  thus  bought  or 
constructed  would  be  a  National  highway 
belonging  to  the  Nation,  and  it  might 
then  allow  any  person,  individual  or 
corporate,  to  run  a  freight  train  on  this 
road  under  such  r^ulations  as  the 
Nation  prescribed.  This  was  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  James  F.  Hudson  in 
"  The  Railways  and  the  Republic,"  as 
long  ago  as  1886,  and  it  has  recently  been 
revived  by  Mr.  William  J.  Coombs,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  New  York.  We 
can  best  state  this  plan  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hudson : 

Legislation  should  restore  the  character  of 
public  highways  to  the  railways,  by  securing 
to  all .  persons  the  right  to  run  trains  over 
their  tracks  under  proper  regulations,  and 
by  defining  the  distinction  between  the  pro- 
prietorship and  maintenance  of  the  railway 
and  the  business  of  common  carriers. 

There  would  be  some  difficulties  in 
allowing  a  great  variety  of  persons  to 
run  trains  over  the  same  track,  but  they 
would  not  necessarily  be  greater  than 
those  to  be  encountered  in  allowing  a 
great  variety  of  ships  to  sail  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  or  three  or  four  railroad 
corporations  to  use  the  same  track  as  an 
entrance  into  a  great  city,  as  is  done  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  munici- 
palities. 

Fourth,  the  Government  may  take 
over  all  the  great  railroad  lines,  and 
both  own  and  operate  them,  as  it  does 
in  Australia.  This  last  is  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Socialists.  It  requires  as 
a  prerequisite  a  more  perfect  civil  service 
than  we  now  possess,  and  purer  politics. 
Even  were  these  conditions  secured,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  governmental 
ownership  of  the  railroads  could  be 
fitted  in  with  our  Federal  system  and 
our  separate  State  sovereignties. 

Our  object  here  is  simply  to  put 
before  the  reader  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  railroad  problem  and  the  four  pos- 
sible solutions.  In  experimental  reforms 
it  is  generally  best  to  try  the  simpler 
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and  less  revolutionaiy  method  first. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the  next 
step  which  should  be  taken  by  those 
who  desire  to  secure  more  reasonable 
transportation  is  a  demand  that  the 
State  and  Federal  Boards  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  shall  be  clothed  with 
judicial  power  to  fix  and  enforce  freight 
rates,  whenever  appealed  to  by  any 
aggrieved  parties — the  one  for  all  inter- 
State  commerce,  the  other  for  commerce 
within'  the  several  States.  This  plan 
has  been  proposed  in  different  forms 
by  a  variety  of  students  of  the  railroad 
problem,  especially  by  men  representing 
the  larger  shippers,  and  it  is  a  plan 
which  well  deserves  the  early  and,  in 
our  judgment,  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 


The  Spirit  of  Calvinism 

In  the  oscillations  of  the  human  mind, 
mankind  always  loses  some  truth  in  the 
rejection  of  error.    The  Christian  Church 
in  its  reaction  against  Calvinism  has  lost 
what  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  what 
it  must  regain  in  a  new  and   purified 
form.     If  we  accept  the  classification  of 
the  old  psychologies,  and  regard  man  as 
composed  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
will,  then  we  may  say  that  Calvinism 
was  a  doctrine,  an  emotion,  and  a  pur- 
pose.    And  if  we  distill  tl^e  somewhat 
acrid  juices  of  that  system,  and  try  to 
find    an    expression  of   this   threefold 
character  of  Calvinism  in  the  language 
of  modem  poetry,  we  may  substitute  for 
its  scholastic  creeds  the  following  modern 
expressions  of    its    spiritual    life.     Its 
creed  is  interpreted  by  Tennyson : 

Yet  1  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  process  of  the  suns. 

Its  emotion  is  expressed  by  F.  W.  Faber: 

O,  how  I  fear  Thee,  living  .God ! 

With  deepest,  tenderest  fears. 
And  worship  Thee  with  trembling  hope 

And  penitential  tears. 

Its    purpose  is  expressed  by  Rudyard 
ICipling: 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and 
only  the  Master  shall  blame ; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no 
one  &hall  work  for  fame ; 


But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and 

each  in  his  separate  star. 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It,  for  the 

God  of  Things  as  they  Are. 

The  characteristic  doctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism was  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  a 
purpose  which  might  be  hindered  and 
delayed,  but  never,  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticular, thwarted — the  accomplishment 
of  which  might  cost  inestimable  tears  and 
bk>od,  but  which  would  be  accomplished 
at  last,  at  whatever  cost ;  but  Calvinism 
failed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  say,  that  this 
was  always  a  purpose  of  infinite,  unfail- 
ing, irresistible  mercy — the  purpose  of 
a  surgeon  who  wounds  only  that  he  may 
cure.  The  characteristic  emotion  of 
Calvinism  was  reverence — reverence  in 
which  love  and  fear  were  intermingled, 
but  in  which  the  fear  was  too  great,  the 
trustful  love  too  little.  The  characteris- 
tic purpose  of  Calvinism  was  to  do  God's 
work,  and  to  achieve  in  that  doing  an 
answer  to  the  prayer.  Thy  kingdom 
come ;  but  Calvinism  forgot  the  begin- 
ning of  that  prayer.  Our  Father ;  it  was 
militant  rather  than  merciful.  The 
"  widening  thoughts  of  men  "  have  been 
for  the  last  century  toward  the  exaltation 
of  the  individual.  This  developing  in- 
dividualism has  revolted  against  the 
doctrine  of  even  a  divine  despotism; 
against  abject  fear  of  even  divine  author- 
ity; and  against  the  sacrifice  of  our 
personality  in  a  merely  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  a  purpose  in  which  we  have 
no  rational  share.  This  revolt  has  been 
a  righteous  one ;  nevertheless,  we  need 
to  recover  and  reinforce  faith  in  the 
Eternal  Purpose,  reverence  for  the  Infi- 
nite Father,  and  consecration  of  our  will 
to  the  will  of  Another  who  is  Wiser  than 
the  wisest.  Mightier  than  the  mightiest, 
and  Holier  than  the  holiest. 

Let  us  attempt  to  restate  in  prose  the 
spirit  of  Calvinism  dissociated  from  its 
scholastic  phraseology. 

The  traveler  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  notices  sometimes,  as  the  train 
draws  up  to  the  station,  the  name  of  the 
town  spelled  out  in  flowers  on  a  lawn — 
as  BRYN  MAWR.  The  gardener 
has  dropped  the  flower  seeds  in  the 
ground ;  he  has  watched  to  see  which 
ones  will  live  and  prove  themselves  able 
to  accomplish  his  purpose ;    those   in 
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which  be  perceives  such  life  he  has  in 
the  fullness  of  time  transplanted  to  this 
bed ;  and  by  their  fulfillment  of  his  will 
the  name  is  at  last  spelled  out  which  he 
purposed  from  the  beginning.  "  Whom 
he  did  foreknow,  them  he  did  predesti- 
nate; and  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called;  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  justified, 
them  he  also  glorified."  The  impulse 
which  wakened  the  seed  to  push  its  way 
through  the  darkness  to  the  light  he 
reckoned  on  to  accomplish  the  plan  he 
had  formed.  No  seed,  had  it  possessed 
intelligence,  could  have  understood  the 
mystery  of  its  life  in  the  darkness  or 
conceived  the  result  in  which,  if  it  were 
true  to  itself,  it  was  eventually  to  have 
a  share. 

Every  man  forms  a  part  in  the  divine 
purpose.  If  we  set  our  will  to  do 
God's  will,  if  we  live  faithfully  the  life  to 
which  he  calls  us,  if  we  push  through 
the  darkness  and  the  mystery  toward 
the  light,  we  shall  at  last  take  our 
place  in  spelling  out  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth.  Life  is  a  mystery, 
but  it  is  not  a  chaos.  To  work  against 
the  divine  purpose  may  hinder  but  can- 
not thwart  it.  To  work  independently 
of  the  divine  purpose  will  end  in  noth- 
ing. All  true  success  lies  in  understand- 
ing the  divine  will  and  in  co-operating 
to  execute  it ;  or  in  co-operating  to  exe- 
cute it  without  understanding  it,  as  the 
stone  cutter  on  a  great  cathedral,  work- 
ing under  orders,  helps  to  accomplish 
the  architect's  design,  though  he  has 
never  seen  the  plans,  or  as  an  admiral 
sailing  out  to  sea  with  sealed  orders 
obeys  commands  the  significance  and 
purix>se  of  which  are  concealed  from 
him.  This  we  call  the  spirit  of  Calvin- 
ism :  faith  in  an  Eternal  Purpose ;  rever- 
ence for  the  Infinite  Master ;  devotion  of 
the  life  to  the  achievement  of  the  Mas- 
ter's will, 

Calvinism  sometimes  made  men  hard 
and  gloomy  and  self-willed.  It  made 
them  hard  when  they  conceived  of  God 
as  a  Sovereign  but  not  as  a  Father ; 
gloomy  when  they  feared  him  but  did 
not  love  him  ;  self-willed  when  they  did 
not  worship  the  "  sweet  will  of  God," 
but  put  their  own  will  in  the  place  of 
God's  will,  and  worshiped  the    substi- 


tute. But  it  always  made  strong  and 
brave  men.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Calvin- 
ism before  Calvin  that  sustained  the 
Waldensians  in  Italy  and  the  Lollards 
in  France.  The  Calvinists  of  Geneva 
dared  confront  all  Europe — royal,  no- 
ble, ecclesiastical,  popular.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  Huguenots  of  France  endured  a 
persecution  which  slaughtered  many 
and  exiled  many  others,  till  but  a  rem- 
nant was  left — but  a  remnant  whose 
faith  remained  unshaken  and  whose 
courage  remained  undaunted.  The  Cal- 
vinists of  Scotland,  in  their  battle  with 
the  craft  of  Queen  Mary,  preserved 
their  native  land  from  being  made  the 
stage  for  a  Scottish  Saint  Bartholomew ; 
the  Puritans  of  England  fought  against 
g^eat  odds  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  won ;  the  Calvinists  of  England 
and  Holland  dared  the  perils  of  sea  and 
wilderness,  and  laid  on  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  New  England  the  foundations 
of  a  truly  "  Greater  Britain."  And  the 
secret  of  their  indomitable  courage  was 
their  Calvinism  ;  it  was  their  faith  that 
"  through  the  ages  one  eternal  purpose 
runs,"  their'worship  of  the  living  God, 
"  with  trembling  hope  and  penitential 
tears,"  and  their  undaunted  resolve  to 
do  that  work  in  truth  and  honesty  "  for 
the  God  of  Things  as  they  Are."  Of 
this  spirit  of  Calvinism  the  Church  sorely 
needs  a  revival. 

The  Spectator 

It  was  a  raw,  blizzardy  January  day 
that  brought  to  the  Spectator  a  call  from 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  "  What  would 
be  an  ideal  celebration  of  the  Fonrth  i 
Please  bring  at  least  one  suggestion  for 
a  truly  patriotic  celebration."  The  nip- 
ping, frosty  air  in  which  the  Spectator 
set  forth  made  it  pleasant  to  think  of 
bonfires  and  the  burning  sun  of  the 
typical  Fourth.  He  remembered  the  boy 
of  long  ago  who  boasted  that  he  was  to 
have  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  "  Daddy's 
gone  to  buy  the  flaxseed."  What  would 
he  give  to  enjoy  the  Fourth  as  he  did 
when  a  boy?  Was  there  a  day  in  all 
the  year  so  dear  to  the  genuine  Ameri- 
can   boy?     What    did    the    Daughters 
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mean  to  do  ?  Take  away  the  gunpow- 
der, the  noise,  and  the  racket  ?  The 
Spectator  could  hardly  {avor  that,  and 
yet — and  yet,  since  he  had  known  of  a 
little  girl  who  a  few  years  before  had 
been  burned  to  death,  the  result  of  a  fire- 
cracker thrown  upon  her  long  HuSy  hair, 
the  day  had  had  no  charm  for  him.  But 
could  he  advocate  a  Fourth  without  gun- 
powder ?  Not  while  he  remembered  all 
that  throwing  firecrackers  meant  to  him 
as  a  boy — every  one  death  to  a  redcoat 
— his  military  spirit  aroused  and  aflame 
from  the  minute  he  turned  out  of  bed 
before  daybreak  until  the  last  of  the 
fireworks  were  over  after  midnight  The 
military  spirit  in  boys  must  have  vent 
somehow,  and  the  Fourth  was  the  day 
for  it.  It  wouldn't  do  to  snufE  out  the 
military  spirit  yet  awhile — the  millen- 
nium was  too  far  off.  "  The  unspeakable 
Turk"  must  be  regulated,  battle-ships 
must  be  manned,  frontiers  defended,  etc., 
etc.  International  arbitration  and  amity 
were  to  be  prayed  for  and  worked  for, 
of  course ;  but — but — yes — yes,  the  Spec- 
tator hoped  that  the  Daughters  would 
not  undertake  anything  like  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  military  spirit  in  the  Ameri- 
can boy. 


"  The  education  of  the  masses,"  said 
the  Mayor  in  the  opening  address  at  this 
meeting,  "  particularly  of  the  large  and 
increasing  foreign  element,  ignorant  of 
our  history  and  constitutional  principles, 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  proper 
celebration  of  Independence  Day — the 
supreme  occasion  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  higher  patriotism.  .  .  ."  Noise 
did  not  mean  patriotism — and  surely 
patriotism  did  uot  require  for  its  expres- 
sion a  yearly  sacrifice  of  life — a  calamity 
list  exceeding  that  of  an  important  bat- 
tle. The  City  Council  of  Chicago  had 
already  set  the  example  that  every 
corporation  would  do  well  to  follow ;  it 
had  forbidden  the  sale  to  minors  of  any 
toy  gun,  toy  pistol,  toy  fowling-piece,  or 
any  other  toy  firearms  in  which  any 
explosive  substance  can  be  used.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  parents 
can  supply  their  children  with  what 
children  may  not  buy  themselves.  Is 
not  the  curse  of  child-labor  an  example 


of  what  children  may  suffer  from  their 
parents  ?  He  urged  the  enforcement  of 
present  legal  enactments  for  the  preven- 
tion of  casualties  on  the  Fourth.  He 
had  been  honored  by  the  request  of  the 
Salvation  Army  that  he  should  present 
its  suggestion  for  the  programme,  and  it 
asked  for  aid  in  carrying  out  a  grand 
picnic  for  the  poor  children  of  the  town 
at  the  park — the  dinner  and  trolley  trans- 
portation to  be  free,  the  children  to  be 
gathered  under  a  large  tent  for  the  sing- 
ing of  patriotic  songs  and  simple  in- 
struction in  reverence  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes;  the  Polak  children  who  could 
not  understand  English  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  their  own  language. 


Suggestions  followed  thick  and  fast, 
and  a  decided  trend  was  manifested  in 
favor  of  a  quiet,  noiseless,  beautifully 
behaved  Fourth,  with  no  clanging  of  bells 
at  sunrise  and  sunset  or  firing  of  can- 
non ;  but  suggestions  of  a  mass-meeting 
in  the  public  square  with  speeches  and  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, fine  music,  attractive  booths, 
Punch  and  Judy,  and  a  children's  pony 
circus,  with  a  procession  of  some 
amusing  sort,  called  forth  smiles  and 
nods  of  approval.  The  suggestion  that 
the  meadow,  at  the  park,  be  set  aside, 
"  under  the  superintendence  of  experts 
in  pyrotechnics,"  for  the  firing  of  crack- 
ers that  day — the  same  to  be  supplied 
by  the  committee,  dynamite  and  giant 
firecrackers  prohibited — evidently  let 
in  a  good  deal  of  frost,  but  the  Specta- 
tor could  see  that  the  military  spirit  was 
waking  up,  and  not  to  be  entirely  satis- 
fied by  suggestions  like  those  of  patriotic 
plays  at  the  theater — "  Nathan  Hale  " 
and  others  of  that  order.  A  strong  plea 
was  made  for  the  feature  of  family  cele- 
brations— reunions  in  the  open  air  as 
far  as  possible,  the  gay  decking  of 
grounds  and  the  exterior  of  houses  with 
the  National  colors,  dinners  served  in 
tents  on  the  lawns,  a  reproduction  of 
colonial  costumes  and  hospitality,  with 
revival  of  family  records  and  reminis- 
cences of  ancestors  who  had  fought  for 
their  country.  Then  somebody  sug- 
gested that  the  military  parade — "  which 
of  course  could  not  be  omitted  on  the 
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Fourth  " — be  supplemented  by  a  detach- 
ment of  r^^lar  redcoats  from  Canada, 
tjiat  the  same  be  the  guests  of  the  Sons, 
and  that  "God  Save  the  King"  and 
England's  flag  have  place  with  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner  "  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — yes,  and  that  the  blue  and  the 
gray  walk  side  by  side,  the  band  playing 
"  Dixie."  "  And  right  behind  them,"  a 
white-haired  woman  was  quick  to  add, 
"let  us  see  the  uniforms  our  soldiers 
have  worn  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Manila 
Bay,  the  buff  and  blue  of  the  Continen- 
tal army  down  to  the  khaki  of  to-day." 
"  And  why  not,"  asked  a  Colonial  Dame, 
"stereopticon  views  of  the  United 
States  war-ships,  the  wooden  frigates  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  great  battle- 
ships of  our  present  squadrons,  side  by 
side,  with  descriptions  that  it  would  be 
well  our  boys  should  hear  ?  Let  them 
see  the  old  Kearsarge  and  hear  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Alabama."  "Yes,  and 
the  Rough  Riders  at  San  Juan,"  broke 
in  a  resonant  voice. 


The  secretary's  record  of  suggestions 
was  a  long  one,  and  adjournment  was 
pending  when  Croaker  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  chair.  "  Some  of  us  don't 
care  to  see  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  made  as  safe  as  a  walk  through 
a  poultry-yard.  Getting  the  spirit  of  '76 
clean  out  of  American  boys  will  be  no 
easy  matter — ^but  not  a  few.  of  you,  evi- 
dently," with  a  glowering  survey  of 
the  assembly,  "think  it  can  be  done, 
and  a  sort  of  kindergarten  mother-play 
at  patriotism  put  in  its  place.  Well,  try 
the  experiment  of  a  Fourth  without  gun- 
powder, and  see  how  the  tea  will  go 
overboard."  There  was  an  outbreak  of 
clapping  and  stamping  from  a  seat  full 
of  big  boys  near  the  door — an  old 
G.  A.  R.  veteran  on  the  platform  thump- 
ing in  with  his  cane.  "  The  Fourth  of 
July  is  the  one  day  on  the  calendar  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  military  spirit — 
for  the  arousing  and  stimulating  of  the 
same ;  and  to  celebrate  it  without  gun- 
powder will  be  like  the  Christmas  with- 
out Santa  Claus  advocated  by  some  of 
you  possibly,  but  I  trust  the  old  fellow 
will  survive  some  time  yet  As  long  as 
an  army  and  a  navy,  battle-ships  and 


military  schools,  are  necessary  for  our 
National  existence,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  military  spirit  is  kept  alive  in 
our  boys,  and  that  they  are  not  afraid  of 
gunpowder,  and  can  celebrate  a  Fourth 
with  vim  in  a  reasonable  way.  The 
root  of  the  evil,  the  source  of  the  casual- 
ties we  deplore,  is  in  the  lack  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  young, 
and  on  the  part  of  parents  and  municipal 
authorities,  with  a  deplorable  absence  of 
patriotic  diversions  for  the  populace  on 
that  day.  The  most  of  the  suggestions 
offered  here  to-night  may  be  classified 
under  two  heads — those  that  would  sup- 
press the  military  spirit,  and  those  that 
would  arouse  it  First  of  all,  the  com- 
mittee must  have  our  answer  to  the 
question.  What  is  to  be  the  dominant 
note  of  the  celebration  ?  Patriotism 
infused  with  the  military  spirit — or 
patriotism  squeezed  dry  of  the  ginger  of 
'76?" 

"  Mr.  President,"  piped  in  a  boy's 
clear  treble,  as  soon  as  Croaker  had 
done  (the  boys  around  the  speaker  had 
urged  his  speaking  up  for  them  all,  and 
were  telling  him  what  he  must  say), 
"  we  are  the  Club  of  the  Boys  of  '76, 
and  we  want  to  thank  the  last  speaker 
for  what  he  has  said.  We  don't  want 
any  kindergarten  mother-play  of  patriot- 
ism for  our  Fourth  of  July.  We  want 
the  bells  to  ring  like  fury  at  sunrise  and 
sunset — we  want  to  hear  the  guns  at 
the  fort,  and  the  biggest  sort  of  an  up- 
roar of  firecrackers  from  the  boys  the 
town  over.  We'll  agree  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  dangerous  explosives,  like  toy 
pistols,  dynamite,  and  giant  firecrackers, 
and  we  wish  that  the  fellows  who  don't 
know  how  to  handle  gunpwwder  in  any 
shape  could  be  looked  after  all  day,  and 
we'd  like  to  suggest  the  giving  of  in- 
structions in  the  matter  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  schools.  We  want  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  military  parade,  and 
hope  the  redcoats  will  be  brought 
over,  and  that  '  Nathan  Hale '  will  be 
given  at  the  theater — and  I'm  sure  I  can 
promise  for  the  Boys  of  '76  that  the 
Salvation  Army  will  have  no  end  of 
firecrackers  for  the  Polaks,  and  we'll 
pay  for  their  lemonade  and  ginger 
pop" 
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^HE  negro  problem,"  a  thought- 
ful negro  once  said  to  me,  "  is 
an  ali-consuraing  one."  He 
then  went  on  to  describe  how  this  one 
problem  in  the  South  absorbed  into 
itself  all  the  other  problems  which  else- 
where generally  are  distinct.  The  labor 
problem,  the  problem  of  private  and 
public  charity,  the  problem  of  public 
education,  the  problem  of  self-govern- 
ment, all  present  themselves  to  the 
people  of  the  South  as  phases  of  the 
race  problem.  To  put  it  more  exactly, 
each  of  these  problems,  indeed  every 
department  of  life,  is  tinted  with  race 
feeling. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  race  problem  in  the 
South.  A  problem  implies  a  situation 
that  is  unsettled.  If  there  is  anything 
human  that  can  bear  all  the  evidence  of 
being  unalterable,  it  is  the  race  feeling 
of  the  South,  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  Southern  white  people  that  there 
shall  remain  in  the  South  for  all  time  an 
unmixed  white  race.  This,  I  think,  is 
what  was  meant  by  the  statement  made 
to  me  time  and  again  that  no  such  thing 
as  a  race  problem  in  the  South  exists. 
One  day  in  a  Northern  city  I  was  tin- 
wise  enough  in  conversation  to  quote  a 
Southern  man's  opinion  that  ultimately 
the  races  in  the  South  would  be  amal- 
gamated. A  Southern  young  woman 
present  flushed  darkly.  Though  I  had 
in  no  wise  hinted  that  I  shared  the  opin- 
ion, indeed  I  could  not  have  done  so,  I 
felt  that  her  resentment,  eicpressed  in 
words  as  well  as  in  her  face,  was  directed 
toward  me  for  remembering  what  ought 
to  be  banished  even  from  thought.  This 
feeling,  which  is  not  race  hatred,  and 
only  in  a  limited  sense  is  race  antipathy, 
is  likely  to  be  aroused  at  any  time  in  a 
discussion  of  the  labor  problem  where 
the  laborers  are  n^^oes,  of  the  charity 
problem  where  the  beneficiaries  are  ne- 
groes, of  the  problems  of  popular  gov- 


ernment where  any  considerable  number 
of  the  citizens  are  negroes,  of  the  prob- 
lems of  education  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  to  be  educated  are 
negroes.  The  race  problem  is  therefore 
a  group  of  problems  bound  together  by 
a  feeling. 

Any  discussion  which  differentiates 
this  feeling  from  the  problems  it  colors  is 
a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  race 
problem,  for  the  race  problem  will  cease 
to  be  a  race  problem  as  such  only  when  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  r^;ard  for  race 
integrity  is  compatible  with  rational  and 
humane  measures  in  industry,  charity, 
popular  government,  and  public  educa- 
tion. It  is  as  right  as  it  is  inevitable 
that  all  social  intermingling  which  has 
for  its  aim  social  pleasure,  and  involves 
the  relation  of  one  home  to  another,  or 
one  family  to  another,  of  which,  in 
short,  both  the  natural  basis  and  natural 
outcome  is  marriage,  should  be  governed 
by  feeling.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  social  intermingling  which  needs  to 
be  governed  otherwise.  In  politics  the 
relation  of  one  citizen  to  another,  in 
industry  the  relation  of  employee  to 
employee  and  employee  to  employer,  in 
education  the  relation  of  the  community 
to  the  children,  cannot  be  justly  deter- 
mined in  precisely  the  same  way  as  is 
the  intercourse  between  congenial  house- 
holds. Confusion  in  thought  on  this 
snbject  may  be  avoided  by  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  word  "  society  "  is  used 
in  two  different  senses.  It  may  denote, 
in  the  words  of  the  Century  Dictionary, 
"  those  persons  collectively  who  are 
united  by  the  common  bond  of  neighbor- 
hood and  intercourse,  and  who  recognize 
one  another  as  associates,  friends,  and 
acquaintances,"  or  it  may  denote  "  an 
entire  civilized  community  .  .  .  with 
its  .  .  .  body  of  common  interests  or 
aims."  The  phrase  "  social  equality  " 
rather  clumsily  expresses  the  basis  on 
which    congenial    associates    meet    in 
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society  in  the  first  sense.  The  phrase 
<<  social  service  "  describes  the  spirit  in 
which  civilized  human  beings  mingle 
with  the  least  friction  in  society  in  the 
second  sense.  "  Social  equality,"  or,  in 
a  preferable  phrase,  "  social  intimacy," 
depends  on  taste ;  "  social  service  "  de- 
pends solely  on  enlightenment  The 
race  problem,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct problem  of  itself,  consists  in  this 
question :  How  can  the  two  races  living 
in  the  same  corhmunity  mutually  render 
"  social  service  "  without  either  of  them 
conceding  to  the  other  "  social  intimacy  "  ? 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  white 
people  of  the  South  there  is  no  doubt  a 
very  genuine  fear  that  social  intimacy 
between  members  of  the  two  races  may 
easily  become  possible.  An  imaginable 
case  of  the  sort  was  described  to  me 
several  times  in  almost  identical  terms. 
A  North  Carolina  lawyer  put  it  this 
way :  "  You  see,  people  are  afraid  of  the 
first  hole  in  the  dike.  In  this  town 
there  are  two  or  three  families  of  mulat- 
toes  who  are  well-to-do.  The  children 
are  educated  and  attractive.  A  poor 
white  man,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  one 
of  these  mulatto  girls,  and  by  the  chance 
of  comfort  and  the  pleasures  of  travel 
which  her  money  would  afford,  might 
be  tempted  to  marry  into  the  family. 
The  girl  and  her  people  might  be 
tempted  in  turn  by  the  chance  of  a 
white  alliance.  The  only  thing  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  marriage  is 
public  opinion."  That  no  one  ever  cited 
an  actual  case  corresponding  to  this 
imaginary  one  is  easily  explicable ;  for 
the  same  public  opinion  which  would 
prevent  such  an  alliance  likewise  pre- 
vents every  form  of  social  intimacy  that 
might  permit  an  approach  to  it  Such 
public  opinion  has  a  greater  force  than 
any  statute,  for  it  is  continuously  ex- 
pressed in  countless  ways  all  the  more 
emphatic  because  indirect 

That  this  is  not  a  purely  Southern 
feeling  was  illustrated  in  conversations 
I  had  with  two  Northern  men  I  met 
as  I  began  this  trip  to  the  South.  One, 
who  hailed  from  a  city  on  the  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  I  talked  with  as  we  crossed 
the  river  in  a  ferryboat ;  the  other,  from 
Chicago,  I  talked  with  on  the  way  to 
Washington.    Each,  in  his  way,  was  as 


explicit  as  any  man  could  be  in  express- 
ing his  aversion  to  any  practice,  no  mat- 
ter how  highly  sanctioned,  which  in  the 
remotest  degree  threatened  race  integ- 
rity. Both,  it  happened,  were  Republi- 
cans, and  not,  therefore,  inclined  to  take 
a  Southern  point  of  view  for  party  rea- 
sons. Such  aversion  to  anything  like 
social  intimacy  between  families  of  ne- 
groes and  white  people  is  Southern  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  more  occasion  for 
its  expression  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North. 

That  this   social    intimacy  between 
whites  and  blacks,  which  is  so  widely 
feared,  is  a  specter  of  the  imagination 
rather  than  an  objective  danger  is  an 
opinion  I  frequently  heard  expressed  in 
the  South.     Indeed,  the  Southern  law- 
yer whose   supposititious  case  I  have 
quoted  added,  "That,  however,  is  an 
academic   question.    As    I've    said    to 
others,  there  is  less  danger  now  than 
ever  before;   for  there  is  less  contact 
between  the  races."     Even  the  illicit  re- 
lation between  white  and  black,  a  matter 
in  some  cases  of  pride   and  boasting 
within  his  memory,  is  now,  he  declared, 
a  cause  for  ostracism.     This  I  found 
many  times  corroborated.     A  clergyman 
of  Virginia  who  supposed  a  case  like 
that  of  the  lawyer's  deprived  it  of  all 
force  as  an  occasion  for  apprehension 
by  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  races  were  growing 
more  and  more    strained.     What   this 
means  De  Tocqueville  long  ago  pointed 
out     "  Those  who  hope  that  the  Euro- 
peans will  ever  be  amalgamated  with  the 
negroes,"  he  wrote,  in  "Democraqr  in 
America,"  over  fifty  years  ago,  "  appear 
to  me  to  delude  themselves."     He  gave 
his  reason.     Slavery  he  justly  described 
as  a  continual  barrier  which  needed  no 
supplementary    barrier    of   custom    in 
order  to  keep  the  races  apart     "  In  the  . 
South,"  he  wrote,  "  where  slavery  still 
exists,  the  negroes    are    less  carefully 
kept  apart  [from  the  whites  than  in  the 
North].  .  .  .  The  master  is  not  afraid 
to  raise  his  slave  to  his  own  standing, 
because  he  knows  that  he  can  in  a  mo- 
ment reduce  him  to  the  dust,  at  pleasure. 
In  the  North  the  white  no  longer  dis- 
tinctly perceives  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
rates him  from  the  degraded  race,  and 
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he  shuns  the  n^;ro  with  the  .more  per- 
tinacity, since  he  fears  lest  they  should 
some  day  be  confounded  together." 
And  later,  in  the  same  chapter :  "  If  I 
were  called  upon  to  predict  the  future, 
I  should  say  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  South  will,  in  the  common  course 
of  things,  increase  the  repugnance  of  the 
white  population  for  the  blacks."  My 
observations  in  the  South  have  persuaded 
me  that  De  Tocqueville's  prophecy,  if 
his  word  "  repugnance "  is  limited  to 
congenial  intercourse,  is  confirmed.  The 
mixture  of  races,  which  even  the  visible 
barrier  of  slavery  did  not  prevent,  has 
been  brought  almost  to  an  end  by  the 
customs  and  manners  of  freedom. 

What  De  Tocqueville  apparently  did 
not  foresee  is  the  growth  of  public  opin- 
ion among  the  negroes  themselves.  This 
likewise  is,  so  far  as  I  found  it  expressed, 
a  repugnance  to  social  intimacy  with  the 
whites.     For  one  apparent  instance  of 
such  social  intimacy,  a  negro  servant 
was  reported  to  me  as  expressing  most 
sarcastic  contempt    A  negro  lawyer, 
whose  good  sense  was  evident,  said  to 
me  that  among  negroes  "  there  was  no 
desire  for  '  social  equality.' "     A  negro 
minister,  whose  opinion  was  the  more 
weighty  because  he  put  great  emphasis 
on  Uie  value  of  the  ballot  for  negroes, 
said  that  negroes  were  more  prejudiced 
against  whites  than  whites  against  ne- 
groes.   The  class  of  educated  and  well- 
to-do  negroes  is  the  class  with  which 
Southern  white  people,  as  they  them- 
selves  have   acknowledged  to  me,  are 
least  acquainted,  and  in  which  aversion 
for  anything  like  social  intimacy  with 
the  whites  is  the  strongest     Every  in- 
crease of  this  class,  therefore,  enlarges 
the  barrier  between  the  races.    Personal 
enmity  against  negroes  because  they  are 
negroes  I  have  never  happened  to  hear 
expressed  on  the  part  of  whites ;  but 
such  enmity  against  white  people  be- 
cause they  are  white  has,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  fiercely  expressed  by  negroes. 
However  unhappy   may  be  the  forms 
which  this  aversion  to  social   intimacy 
between  the  races  has  assumed,  its  effi- 
cacy as  a  preventive  of  race  intermin- 
gling is  as  clear  as  anything  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  in  the  South. 

Fear  at  social   intimacy  leading  to 


race  intermixture,  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing, is  almost  if  not  quite  groundless. 
In  this  I  share  the  opinion  of  many 
Southerners.  It  is  therefore  wholly 
needless  to  appeal  to  this  motive  of  fear 
in  order  to  keep  the  races  distinct  The 
desire  for  race  int^;rity  on  the  part  of 
both  whites  and  blacks  is  growing,  as 
the  whole  weight  of  testimony  I  heard 
during  my  trip  went  to  show. 

Varying  devices  have  sprung  up 
throughout  the  South  which  are  designed 
to  express  this  desire  for  race  integrity, 
a  desire  amounting  to  determination, 
and  as  widespread  as  it  is  intense. 
Naturally,  among  many  whites  the  only 
distinction  conceived  is  that  between 
superior  and  inferior.  The  phrase  "  so- 
cial equality "  implies  this.  In  turn 
this  explains  why  many  Southerners, 
whose  kindly  feeling  for  negroes  is 
indisputable,  make  it  a  practice,  by  inci- 
dental phrase  and  gesture,  to  assert  their 
claim  to  superiority  over  the  negro  in 
every  particular.  But  one  Southerner, 
by  relating  to  me  two  incidents,  made 
very  evident  how  futile  such  a  practice 
was.  "  A  negro,"  he  said,  naming  him, 
"  was  foreman  of  the  wood-working 
department  of  the Buggy  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  fifteen  to  eighteen 
white  men  under  him,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  he  is  still  there.  A  large 
farmer  told  me  that  labor  conditions  in 
the  cotton-field  were  very  trying ;  that 
negroes  won't  stay;  and  that  unless 
negroes  can  be  induced  to  come  back, 
cotton-planting  cannot  be  maintained; 
for  in  the  cotton-fields  the  white  man  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  negro.  If  that  isn't 
'  equality,'  what  is  it  ?  This  talk  about 
equality  is  silly." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  see  this  claim 
to  superiority  over  the  n^;ro  in  every 
device  for  the  assertion  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  races.  Such  devices 
prevail  throughout  the  South,  but  their 
forms  vary  in  difFerent  localities.  Some 
are  merely  arbitrary  conventions.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  r^^lations  regard- 
ing travel.  Separate  compartments  for 
the  two  races  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  Southern  States.  In  all  my  travels 
I  have  never  noticed  that  the  compart- 
ments were  unequal  in  comfort  In 
fact,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  the 
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signs  distinguishing  the  compartments 
were  absent,  and  I  happened  to  be  the 
only  passenger  in  the  car,  I  had  to  be 
notified  by  the  trainman  that  I  was 
in  the  wrong  compartment  In  some 
Southern  cities  the  two  races  are  not 
separated  in  the  street  cars.  In  other 
cities  one  end  of  the  car  is  vaguely 
assigned  to  one  race,  the  other  end  to 
the  other.  Such  methods  of  separating 
the  races  are  purely  conventional.  I 
have  never  happened  to  hear  of  any 
instance  where  they  worked  an  injustice. 
In  one  case,  for  instance,  when  I  had 
occasion  to  carry  on  a  prolonged  con- 
versation with  a  colored  man  on  board 
a  train,  no  objection  was  raised.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  Southerners,  in 
talking  with  me,  declared  these  particu- 
lar conventions  to  be  needless.  One  in 
particular,  who  was  very  outspoken  in  his 
views  controverting  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing negroes  the  ballot,  was  quite  as  out- 
spoken in  affirming  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  "  Jim  Crow  cars  "  in  his  State. 
"  I've  been  troubled  more  by  disagree- 
able white  people  than  by  negroes,"  he 
said.  "  I  dislike  seeing  negroes  shut 
oflf  by  themselves."  Along  with  the 
existence  of  this  desire  for  distinction 
between  the  races,  however,  it  is  infevi- 
table  that  outward  symbols  of  it  should 
exist.  To  have  such  symbols  regulated 
by  law,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  neces- 
sary implication  of  inferiority  in  having 
the  negroes  "  shut  off  by  themselves," 
since  the  same  treatment  is  accorded 
the  whites,  can  rationally  be  defended 
against  the  alternative  practice  of  allow- 
ing race  feeling  to  express  itself  merely 
in  the  unjust  whims  of  individuals. 

Other  conventions  based  on  race  feel- 
ing exist  in  the  South  not  so  arbitrary 
as  these,  and  consequently  more  uni- 
form. These  concern  more  directly 
those  members  of  the  community  *'  who 
are  united  by  the  common  bond  of  neigh- 
borhood and  intercourse,  and  who  rec- 
ognize one  another  as  associates,  friends, 
and  acquaintances."  Traditions  which 
have  naturally  grown  out  of  a  society 
enjoying  comfort  and  leisure  under 
purely  rural  conditions  have  environed 
die  lUe  of  every  Southern  family  with  a 
spirit  of  hospitality.  One  who  is  a  guest 
ip  {I  Southern  home  is  made/ro  tempore 


a  member  of  the  family.  One  must  be 
stupid  indeed  who,  after  having  been  a 
guest  in  the  South,  does  not  realize  this. 
To  the  Southerner  there  is,  therefore,  a 
significance  about  every  factor  that  enters 
into  hospitality  which  is  lacking  in  the 
busier,  more  urban,  more  matter-of-fact 
North.  For  two  men  to  eat  together 
may  signify  nothing  except  that  both 
are  hungry ;  a  white  man  and  his  col- 
ored servant  out  for  a  day's  hunting 
may  eat  their  luncheon  side  by  side  on 
the  same  log;  but  to  sit  together  at 
table  surrounded  with  the  conventional 
and  comfortable  accessories  of  civiliza- 
tion— that  is  different.  The  Northerner, 
accustomed  to  utilizing  all  the  niches  of 
time,  may  sit  at  table  with  a  man  as  he 
would  sit  with  him  in  his  office,  in  order 
to  save  for  business  the  moments  be- 
tween mouthfuls.  The  Southerner  sits 
at  table  with  a  sense  that  his  companion 
is  receiving  from  him  a  pledge  of  social 
intimacy.  The  presence  of  women  at  a 
meal  makes  this  pledge  the  more  ob- 
vious. It  is  manifestiy  impossible  to 
illustrate  this  phase  of  Southern  feeling 
by  incident ;  and  as  to  quoting  what  is 
said  of  it  in  the  South,  that  is  equally 
impossible ;  for  in  those  Southern  homes 
where  it  is  most  delightfully  exhibited, 
it  is  no  more  talked  about  than  is  any 
other  characteristic  charm.  Such  tradi- 
tions surrounding  every  offer  of  hospi- 
tality inevitably  suggest  to  the  mind 
holding  them  that  when  two  people  of 
different  races  eat  together  at  table  the 
desire  for  race  integrity  is  denied.  What 
I  found  rarely  recognized  in  the  South 
is  the  fact  that  in  other  places,  where 
these  traditions  do  not  prevail,  the  sim- 
ple act  of  eating  together  lacks  the  sig- 
nificance it  has  in  the  South. 

Some  of  the  conventions  signifying 
this  desire  for  race  integrity  are  appar- 
ently confusing  even  to  Southerners 
themselves.  People  who  would  be  hor- 
rified at  the  thought  of  a  white  athletic 
team  contesting  with  a  team  of  negroes 
throng  to  see  an  eleven  of  Virginia 
students  play  football  with  an  eleven  of 
Indians.  Chinese  students  have  been 
admitted  to  a  university  where  negroes 
would  never  think  even  of  applying  for 
admission.  In  a  Maryland  town  the 
station  agent  who  had  been  active  in 
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agitating  the  race  equality  issue  during 
the  State  political  campaign  recom- 
mended to  me  a  certain  hotel  which,  as 
I  passed  it,  was  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  a  number  of  negroes  at  the  bar. 
Southerners  gave  me  differing  explana- 
tions for  instances  such  as  these.  As 
with  other  conventional  observances, 
methods  of  distinguishing  between  the 
races  seem  to  have  their  fashions  vary- 
ing with  time  and  place.  The  one  thing 
that  is  uniform  is  the  feeling  that  some 
methods  of  distinction  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Among  the  very  Southerners,  how- 
ever, who  feel  most  strongly  that  separa- 
tion between  the  races,  so  far  as  all 
social  intimacy  is  concerned,  must  be 
maintained,  I  found  many  who  felt  no 
less  strongly  that  that  separation  had 
already  extended  too  far  in  other  mat- 
ters.    Society,  in  that  sense  of  the  word 
which  denotes  the  whole  body  of  civil- 
ized human  beings  in  one  community, 
cannot  be  divided  safely  into  isolated 
fractions;   no   one   could    realize  that 
more  keenly  than  such  white  people  of 
the  South.    Slavery,  which  was  a  barrier, 
between  the  races,  was  at  the  same  time, 
at  least  in  its  patriarchal  form,  a  bond 
between  them.     Every  Southern  home 
was  a  community  in  which  both  whites 
and    blacks    had  a  common    interest. 
When  slavery  disappeared,  the  barrier 
was  replaced  by  those  instinctive  con- 
ventions of  which  I  have  spoken ;  but 
the  bond,  except  for  a  reminiscent  sen- 
timent which  weakened  with  the  years, 
was  gone.     Of  course,  in  those  families 
where  negroes  remained  as  free  servants, 
this  bond  continued  intact ;   and  still 
there  are  many  white  households  which, 
as  one  large-minded  and  large-hearted 
Southern   woman   expressed  it  to  me, 
"  are  training-schools  for  negroes,"  sup- 
plying them  with  habits  that  fit  them 
for  bearing  their  responsibility  toward 
society.    Domestic  service,  however,  so 
far    from   providing   any   considerable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  kee^Hng  the 
social  fabric  whole,  is,  if  the  great  ma- 
jority of  my  hostesses  in  the  South  were 
not  exceptional,  becoming  yearly  more 
of  a  problem  itself.     In  almost  every 
Southern  community  I  have  visited  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colored  peo- 


ple is  to  form  an  inner  community  by 
themselves.  The  most  extreme  case  of 
this  I  found  in  Louisiana  a  few  years 
ago.  The  settlement  was  created  by  a 
lumber  company.  It  consisted  of  about 
two  hundred  white  people  and  five  hun> 
dred  negroes.  So  long  as  the  colored 
people  did  not  become  too  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  company  and  did  not  dis- 
turb too  violently  the  peace  of  the  settle- 
ment, they  were  apparently  left  largely 
to  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  Every  man 
did  what  was  right,  or  rather  expedient,  in 
his  own  eyes.  Of  the  five  hundred,  not 
a  dozen  couples,  so  the  local  superin- 
tendent told  me,  were  legally  married  or 
even  permanently  mated.  Though  this 
community  was  an  extreme  case,  it  was 
only  the  logical  dissolution  of  society 
which  follows  complete  isolation  of  the 
races. 

Similar  conditions  obtain  in  more 
populous  places.  In  a  large  negro 
church  of  a  city  in  Virginia  I  heard  a 
public  appeal  from  the  pulpit  made  on 

behalf  of  Sister   H ,   who,  it  was 

made  evident,  was  living  in  the  same 
state  as  the  woman  of  Sychar.  The 
appeal  was  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  the  man  with  whom  she  was 
living  could  not  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port this  daughter  of  the  church,  be- 
cause he  was  an  unbeliever  I  That 
among  negroes  living  under  the  condi- 
tions  which  this  incident  suggests  there 
should  be  so  many  wholesome,  clean 
homes  as  those  which  I  both  saw  and 
heard  of  is  a  cause  for  surprise  and 
hope  regarding  the  negroes ;  but  it 
promises  little  concerning  the  state  of 
society  under  which  such  conditions  can 
obtain.  Circumstances  of  this  sort  are 
enough  of  themselves  to  explain  the  high 
death-rate  and  the  prevalence  of  certain 
diseases  in  the  negro  population.  Where 
there  are  so  many  living  alongside  of  a 
civilized  society  and  yet  largely  outside 
its  pales,  they  cannot  help  suffering  the 
evils  of  civilization  even  though  they 
lose  its  good. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  everywhere 
in  the  South  the  negroes,  so  far  as  their 
relations  among  themselves  are  con« 
cemed,  are  left  to  their  own  devices 
without  interference  from  the  law  or 
from  the  opinion  of  society  at  large ;  I 
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simply  wish  to  point  out  that  where  race 
distinctions  extend  to  disrupting  the 
solidarity  of  society,  those  Southerners 
are  not  unreasonable  who  say  that  it  is 
time  to  stop  discussing  race  amalgama- 
tion and  time  to  study  how  each  race  can 
render  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
other  and  to  the  civilized  community  to 
which  both  belong.  At  all  events,  it  is 
only  doing  that  which  is  intelligent  to 
recognize  that  the  feeling  which  insists  on 
race  integrity  is  consistent  with  a  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  fabric  of  civil- 


ized society.  It  is  an  ideal  state  of 
society  in  which  all  of  its  members  shall 
be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  service ;  but 
this  ideal  does  not  make  it  necessary 
that  all  shall  be  on  intimate  terms  as 
congenial  associates.  Whatever  policies 
aim  to  promote  social  intimacy  are 
legitimately  determined  by  feeling ;  but 
all  policies  which  tend  to  promote  the 
solidarity  of  society,  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
service,  must  be  determined  by  principles 
of  justice.  "  Social  equality  "  and  "  social 
service  "  are  entirely  distinct 
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DON'T  know  why  I  should  come 
to  you  with  my  trouble,  but  the 
other  girls  on  my  floor  have  told 
me  how  you  were  nice  to  them,  so  I 
thought  I  would  come,  for  I've  got  to 
tell  some  one.  You  see,  it's  this  way. 
Sister,  is  in  trouble  and  we've  got  to 
send  her  away  awhile.  It's  the  first 
time  that  anything  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened, and  we  don't  know  what  to  do." 
The  speaker,  a  shop-girl  in  a  large 
department  store,  was  confiding  her 
trouble  to  Mrs.  X ,  the  social  secre- 
tary. A  genuine  interest  and  a  few  tact- 
ful questions  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  younger  sister,  somewhat  mentally 
defective,  had  been  seduced.  The 
family  were  heartbroken,  not  knowing 
where  to  turn  or  what  to  do.  The  social 
secretary  at  once  went  to  the  girl's  home 
to  help  them,  and  made  arrangements 
to  take  the  sister  to  a  home  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.  Not  only  did  she  take  the 
wronged  girl  to  the  institution,  but  occa- 
sionally visited  her,  and  later  found  a 
home  for  the  little  stranger.  The  entire 
plan  was  carried  out  quietly  and  tact- 
fully. No  words  could  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  old  mother  and  sister  towards 
the  social  secretary  who  had  stood  by 
the  young  unmarried  mother  in  her  hour 
of  need. 

In  talking  with  a  representative  of  a 
large  New  York  daily,  in  1899,  the 
Director  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service  told  him  that  a  new  pro- 


fession was  under  way.  "  What  is  it  ?" 
he  asked.  The  Director  replied,  "A 
Social  Secretary — that  is,  an  official  to  be 
added  to  the  staff  of  a  business  firm  who 
shall  be  the  point  of  contact  between  it 
and  its  employees  so  as  to  promote  in- 
dustrial betterment." 

The  article  was  copied  extensively  by 
the  press  of  the  United  States,  and 
brought  to  the  Institute  many  inquiries. 
Soon  after  the  Institute  had  made  the 
public  announcement  of  this  new  career, 
it  received  a  letter  from  a  woman  in 
New  England,  who  said  she  wanted  to 
be  a  social  secretary.  How  could  she 
do  it?  We  gave  her  the  necessary 
information  and  told  her  that  we  would 
help  in  every  possible  way.  She  quickly 
grasped  the  idea,  and  went  to  the  largest 
department  store  in  her  own  city,  telling 
the  proprietor  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
social  secretary,  and  that  she  wanted  the 
position.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of  any  such  thing,  or  knew 
that  he  wanted  one;  but  the  woman  con- 
vinced him  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
best  things  that  he  could  do  for  his 
staff.  He  was  favorably  impressed,  and 
gave  her  the  position.  He  remarked, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  that  she  was  worth 
to  the  store  three  times  all  that  he  had 
ever  paid  her  in  salary.  Since  then, 
social  secretaries  have  beien  employed  by 
firms  in  Providence,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Dayton, 
Greensboro,  Detroit,  and  East  Aurora. 
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The  fact  that  the   employees   have 
some  one  to  whom  they  can  take  their 
grievances  without  the  fear  that  they 
will  be  discharged  on  the  spot  or  mis- 
construed, but  can  be  sure  of  sympathy 
and  confident  that  their  case  will  receive 
attention,  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion.   This  kind  of  treatment  creates  a 
better   feeling   between    employer  and 
employee,  because  the  workers  realize 
that  it  is  fair  treatment;  and  no  one  re- 
sponds more  quickly  to  fair  play  than 
the  workingman.    Besides  all  this,  the 
tactful  sympathy  of  the  social  secretary 
often  wins  the  confidence  of  the  girls, 
'  who  are  led  to  intrust  to  her  their  home 
troubles    and    their    personal     private 
affairs.     Many  of  these  stories  are  full 
of  pathos ;  the  fact  that  the  social  sec- 
retary has  been  able  to  minister  to  "one 
of  the  least  of  these  "  fully  justifies  her 
existence,  but,  happily,  these   ministra- 
tions are  4>ringing  joy  and  encourage- 
ment to  some  tired   and  discouraged 
soul  every  working  day. 

"  Mrs.  X.,  I've  just  been  discharged, 
and  I  don't  know  why.  I  know  that 
I've  done  nothing  wrong,  and  can't 
account  for  it  That  isn't  the  worst  of 
it,  either,  for  my  mother  and  I  are  the 
only  support  for  my  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  I'm  afraid  I've  got  to  go, 
but  I  just  thought  I'd  tell  you  about  it, 
to  see  if  you  can't  help  me.  Will  you  ?" 
The  social  secretary  was  delighted  to 
do  what  she  could  for  the  girl,  who  was 
known  to  be  faithful  and  diligent  In- 
quiry proved  that  the  girl  had  been  dis- 
charged by  the  forewoman,  whose  jeal- 
ousy had  been  aroused  by  the  younger 
and  more  attractive  woman.  The  social 
secretary  presented  the  facts  to  the 
proper  authority,  with  the  result  that 
the  discharged  girl  was  reinstated,  but 
was  given  work  on  another  floor.  No 
further  complaint  was  ever  made. 

In  a  study  of  English  movements  for 
industrial  betterment  in  the  summer  of 
1 903, 1  met  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree, 
of  York.  Questioning  him  concerning 
his  factory,  where  there  are  some  four 
thousand  employees,  I  learned  that  he 
has  four  social  secretaries  with  four 
assistants.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
taken  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare 
of   his  girls,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 


every  possible  plan  for  helping  them. 
With  the  responsibility  for  the  business 
management  on  his  shoulders,  he  realized 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  promote 
this  work  of  helpfulness,  so  he  added  to 
his  staff  these  social  secretaries,  who 
should  be  pointsof  contact  between  him 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industrial 
army. 

"Mr.  Rowntree,"  I  asked,  "is  the 
social  secretary  considered  as  one  of 
your  employees?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied.  "  Then,  too, 
the  fact  that  the  social  secretary  is  em- 
ployed in  the  factory,  subject  also  to 
discipline,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  far-reaching  benefit  in  establishing 
a  personal  touch  of  sympathy  with  the 
workers,  all  of  whom  are  thus  part  of  a 
big  whole,  not  as  mere  cogs  in  the- wheel, 
but  as  parts  of  the  directing  intelligence. 

"  Our  social  secretary  meets  the  new 
girls  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
factory  life,  for  she  engages  the  workers. 
References  are  asked  for  and  are  care- 
fully inquired  into.  No  married  women 
are  ever  engaged,  and  in  general  no 
girl  over  eighteen." 

"Is  the  social  secretary  suflSciently 
free,  so  that  she  can  get  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  departments  in  the  factory  i"  I 
inquired. 

"  There,  again,"  he  replied,  "  is  a 
great  advantage  in  having  one  person, 
the  social  secretary,  engage  the  work- 
ers, in  that  a  uniform  standard  of  re- 
quirement and  character  is  maintained, 
so  that  a  girl  dismissed  from  one  depart- 
ment cannot  be  engaged  by  another, 
where  the  superintendent  may  be  less 
particular ;  the  fact  that  the  social  sec- 
retary is  not  identified  with  any  one  de- 
partment also  lessens  the  chances  of 
favoritism.  Then,  too,  as  all  references 
are  looked  into,  we  can  quickly  learn  if 
a  girl  left  her  former  place  under  condi- 
tions not  satisfactory,  thus  enabling  us  to 
do  the  right  thing  to  other  employers." 

In  the  old  days  master  and  men 
worked  together  under  one  roof ;  they 
formed  an  independent  community.  To- 
day this  closeness  of  relationship  has 
been  lost  The  first  time  that  a  girl 
goes  to  work  in  a  big  factory,  the 
strangeness  of  the  new  \Ue,  the  timidity 
that  comes  with  the  forming  of  new 
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relationships,  and  the  unusual  fatigue, 
frequently  bring  about  depression  and 
discouragement  At  the  very  threshold 
of  this  new  life  for  the  girl,  she  is  met 
by  the  social  secretary,  who  in  a  few 
tactful  and  friendly  questions  to  the 
mother — for  about  half  the  girls  are 
brought  to  this  factory  by  their  mothers — 
very  soon  ascertains  a  helpful  knowledge 
of  the  girl's  home  life,  why  she  has 
sought  work,  what  schooling  she  may 
have  had,  and  whether  she  knows  any 
one  in  the  factory.  If  she  has  come 
from  a  good  home,  where  she  has  had  a 
careful  training,  she  is  very  likely  shy 
and  apprehensive  about  going  to  work. 
In  that  case  both  the  girl  and  the  mother 
learn  what  room  the  daughter  will  work 
in,  what  wages  she  will  get ,  arrangements 
are  made  for  one  of  her  companions  to 
call  for  her,  and  in  general  the  girl  is 
looked  after  until  she  has  become  set- 
tled in  her  new  occupation. 

In  studying  the  life  and  labor  in  a 
great  factory  it  might  seem  that  the 
routine  during  work  hours  was  of  the 
first  importance ;  but  none  the  less  im- 
portant to  them  and  their  employer  is 
the  way  the  girls  use  their  free  time  at 
home,  on  the  streets,  and  during  their 
periods  of  recreation  and  education. 
You  may  ask,  why  ?  So  many  girls  have 
no  idea  of  wholesome  recreation  ;  they 
want  a  pleasant  time,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  get  it  They  walk  the  streets  at 
night,  ogling  the  men,  picking  up  ac- 
quaintances, who  lead  them  to  dance 
halls,  where  they  get  their  first  lessons  in 
drink;  after  that  the  downward  career  is 
begun.  The  desire  for  a  good  time  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  but,  in  the  absence 
of  wise  direction,  finds  its  satisfaction  in 
vicious  surroundings,  with  the  tendency 
ever  downward.  The  social  secretary 
organizes  study  classes.  In  the  Rown- 
tree  factory  it  has  been  found  advanta- 
geous to  apply  a  few  guiding  principles. 
Membership  in  the  classes  is  limited  to 
employees  at  the  factory,  thirty  the  upper 
limit,  with  fees  from  two  to  four  cents  a 
night,  whether  the  girl  is  present  or  not 
The  social  secretary  is  the  administra- 
tive head,  but  the  teachers  are  experts. 
The  classes  are  not  self  supf>orting. 
This  educational  work  is  successful  be- 
cause it  is  instantly  recognized  that  girls 


hard  at  work  all  day  do  not  care  to  learn 
too  much  or  study  too  hard.  The  class- 
rooms are  bright  and  cheery;  entertain- 
ing books  are  read  to  the  girls  while 
sewing;  there  is  music,  and  the  girls 
can  talk  to  one  another  all  they  wish. 
A  choral  class  composed  of  men  and 
women  is  chiefly  recruited  from  the 
office  staff,  thus  holding  the  interest  of 
the  clerks,  many  of  whom  are  hall 
bed-roomers. 

Napoleon,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
men,  gave  his  first  thought  to  the  com- 
missary department ;  what  and  how  the 
industrial  army  eats  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  them.  The  social  secretary 
organizes  the  factory  dining-room,  takes 
charge  of  the  staff,  buys  the  provisions, 
arranges  the  daily  menu,  thus  insuring 
the  best  foodstuffs.  Valuable  social 
service  is  rendered  by  encouraging  the 
more  delicate  girls  to  drink  milk  instead 
of  tea.  Five  glasses  of  milk  are  sold 
for  seven  cents.  A  pint  x>i  soup  is 
served  for  two  cents;  stew,  meat  and 
potatoes,  or  fish  and  potatoes, four  cents; 
fruit,  two  cents.  The  dining-room  seats 
740,  so  that  each  girl  has  her  regular 
place.  At  every  table  is  a  tap  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  dinners  the  girk  bring 
are  warmed  free,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  lose  no  time,  the  tables  are  set  with 
this  food  before  they  come  in. 

During  the  noon  hour  the  secretaries 
have  their  finest  opportunity  for  help- 
fulness. One  sees  that  the  girls  are 
quickly  served,  looks  to  it  that  the  tables 
are  left  tidy,  and  keeps  the  girls  happy 
and  reasonably  quiet  The  other  secre- 
tary keeps  good  order  in  the  garden  and 
assists  at  the  games.  Two  or  three 
times  during  the  winter  concerts  are 
given  at  the  noon  hour.  A  lecture-room 
adjoins  the  dining-room  for  use  during 
the  last  half-hour.  Once  a  week  a  relig- 
ious meeting  is  held  for  those  who  wish ; 
from  an  attendance  of  twelve  girls  when 
it  was  started  by  an  outside  worker  it 
has  grown  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
At  the  noon  hour  the  girls  are  on  hand 
willing  to  be  interested  or  amused,  but 
they  will  not  be  preached  or  lectured  to. 
This  break  in  the  routine  of  the  work- 
day must  be  packed  with  brightness 
and  happiness. 

"  How  about  the  men  and  boys  ?  do 
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yon  have  social  secretaries  for  them  ?" 
I  queried. 

"The  same  principle  applies  in  their 
case,"  said  Mr.  Rowntree.  "We  em- 
ploy two  social  secretaries,  with  two 
assistants.  They  engage  all  the  men, 
except  the  skilled  workers  and  the 
clerks ;  they  have  the  receipt  of  sugges- 
tions and  adoption  of  improvements  in 
the  workrooms;  the  responsible  head- 
ship of  the  recreative  and  educational 
work ;  they  visit  the  sick,  and  promote 
good  fellowship;  they  arrange  transfers 
front  a  department  where  the  work  is 
slack  to  another  where  there  is  too  much ; 
and  they  also  can  make  promotions,  in 
consultation  with  the  beads  of  depart- 
ments. 

"Our  board  of  directors  expect  the 
social  secretaries  to  act  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  employees,  and,  as  such, 
to  bring  before   us,  or  the  heads  of 
departments,  any  grievances  that  affect 
the  employees  individually  or  collectively. 
We  desire  them  to  establish  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
foremen,  for  the  saike  of  securing  their 
intelligent  co-operation  and  support  for 
all  the  agencies  that  will  make  the  em- 
ployees happy  and  comfortable  in  their 
work;  and  in  every  way  to  encourage 
them  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  work- 
ers  under  them.     Not  only  that,  but 
each  employee  has  an   opportunity  to 
make  any  suggestion  looking  towards  an 
improvement    in    the   workrooms.     All 
the  secretaries,  as  a  result  of  their  read- 
ing or  visits  to  other  factories,  are  ex- 
pected to  do  the  same.     By  means  of 
monthly  reports,  we  are  kept  advised  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  betterment  work, 
new  suggestions  made  and  future  develop- 
ment planned." 

The  thrift,  self-help  societies,  and 
savings  funds  are  used  for  holiday  tours 
and  departmental  excursions.  For  a 
self-help  medical  club,  the  collections 
are  made  in  the  firm's  time  and  at  its 
expense.  The  social  secretaries,  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  doctor,  can  act  intelli- 
gently on  his  advice  regarding  patients 
requiring  sp>ecial  treatment  during  illness 
or  convalescence.  Supplies  of  nursing 
requisites  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
members.  An  ambulance  class  is  free. 
To  encourage  the  best  effort,  badges  and 


medals  are  presented  to  successful  can- 
didates. For  the  last  two  years  every 
candidate  has  passed. the  examination, 
with  the  result  that  some  sixty  employees 
are  fully  qualified  to  render  "  first  aid  " 
in  case  of  an  accident  in  any  part  of 
the  factory.  The  payment  of  four  cents 
a  week  constitutes  membership  in  the 
"sick  society,"  with  an  allowance  of 
$1.75  each  week  for  twelve  weeks' 
sickness,  after  which  87  cents  is  paid 
for  the  following  twelve  weeks.  The 
death  benefit  is  $10,  paid  to  the  widow 
from  the  society,  the  firm  contributing 
an  equal  amount  From  voluntary  col- 
lections from  the  employees  the  sum  of 
$1,050  was  given  to  the  York  County 
Hospital. 

One  powerful  supporter  of  the  saloon 
is  the  absence  of  rational  recreation  or 
amusement  outside  of  work  hours.  If, 
now,  to  pleasurable  occupation  the  ele- 
ment of  profit  or  individual  gain  is  added, 
there  is  a  motive  constantly  operating 
for  individual  betterment  With  this 
end  in  view,  the  firm  has  set  aside  some 
250  garden  plots  at  a  nominal  rental  of 
$2.50  to  62  cents  a  year,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  lot.  Seed  and  manure 
are  furnished  free  for  the  first  year  to 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Prizes 
offered  by  the  firm  are  awarded  on  the 
decision  of  one  of  the  professors  from 
the  Yorkshire  College.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  a  flourishing  Horti- 
cultural Society  holds  two  shows  each 
year. 

In  recognition  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  every  vigorous  man  for  recrea- 
tion, there  are  generous  provisions  for 
athletics,  the  directors  having  made  a 
"coronation  gift"  of  a  pavilion,  the 
athletic  center.  Here  may  be  found 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  football,  cricket, 
and  harriers'  clubs.  On  these  grounds 
contests  with  competing  clubs  are  held, 
while  the  annual  sports  meeting  is  the 
athletic  event  of  the  year  in  York.  At 
the  lawn  f^tes  and  garden  parties  the 
services  of  a  drum  and  fife,  as  well  as  a 
brass  band,  organized  and  maintained 
by  the  employees,  are  at  hand.  The 
grounds  adjoining  the  factory  are  used 
for  garden  parties  and  lawn  fetes. 

The  business  man  strives  for  the  high- 
est efiSciency  in  the  making,  selling,  and 
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advertising  part  of  his  factory,  mill,  or 
store ;  no  detail  is  too  trifling,  nor  can 
too  great  care  be  exercised ;  but  all  the 
while  the  labor  end  of  his  business,  the 
huifian  part  of  it,  is  taking  care  of  itself, 
or  left  to  the  professional  caretaker,  who 
is  not  in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  nor  is 
he  always  in  business  for  his  health. 

"  What,"  I  asked  the  social  secretary 
in  one  of  New  York's  largest  department 
stores,  "  from  your  point  of  view,  is  your 
work  ?"  After  a  moment's  thought  she 
said,  "  I  think  that  I  would  state  it  like 
this :  to  advise,  to  uplift,  to  inspire  with 
courage  and  ambition,  to  censure  judi- 
ciously, and  to  try  to  point  out  the  best 
course  in  each  individual  case." 

I  have  shown  what  the  social  secre- 
tary can  do  within  the  business  itself 
and  for  the  employees  after  hours,  but 
there  is  a  social  service  even  wider  than 
this  that  can  be  performed.  Many  a 
bit  of  human  experience  in  sorrow  and 
suffering  comes  dangerously  near  the 
tragic,  and,  but  for  the  word  of  hope 
and  cheer,  all  grip  on  the  present  might 
be  lost  Every  individual  who  is  saved 
for  himself  is  saved  for  society ;  instead 
of  becoming  a  dependent,  he  not  only 
stands  alone,  but  is  the  means  of  help- 
ing another.  Let  me  illustrate  by  a 
story  told  me  by  a  social  secretary. 

"One  day,  a  quietly  dressed  young 
woman  came  to  me  asking  for  work. 
She  was  a  stranger  in  New  York  and 
was  unable  to  earn  more  than  $4  a  week. 
With  a  boy  seven  years  of  age  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  support  both  on 
this  income.  I  saw  at  once  that  she 
was  a  gentlewoman,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  her,  securing  her  a  position  as 
saleswoman.  Her  work  was  excellent ; 
every  day  her  sales  equaled  and  often 
exceeded  those  of  the  others.  One  day 
she  came  to  me  looking  so  dispirited 
and  miserable  that  I  was  startled.  '  f 
am  absolutely  discouraged,'  she  said. 
'  It  seems  as  if  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  I  would  give  up  everything 
if  it  was  not  for  my  boy.' 

"  It  was  very  plain  that  she  needed  a 
little  heartening  up,  and  I  gave  her  words 
of  encouragement.  After  that  she  used 
to  come  for  a  talk  with  me  whenever 
the  old  desperation  and  discouragement 
settled  down  upon  her.     She  listened 


eagerly  to  every  word  of  cheer,  and  as 
she  had  a  brave  spirit  and  stout  heart, 
she  always  went  away  happier.  I  came 
greatly  to  admire  her  pluck,  but  it  was 
evident  that  some  trouble  was  pressing 
on  her  mind,  and  that  her  new  life  was 
entirely  different  from  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to. 

"  The  day  before  Christmas  I  thought 
of  her,  and  so  I  went  to  look  for  her, 
hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  her 
a  little,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
that  she  was  not  in  the  store,  and 
was  at  once  assailed  by  the  greatest 
fear.  A  few  days  after  she  came 
in  one  morning  to  see  me,  with  her 
little  boy.  I  at  once  noticed  what  a 
transformation  had  taken  place;  she  was 
no  longer  a  quietly  dressed  woman,  with 
a  sober  and  anxious  face.  Buoyant  and 
exuberant  happiness  radiated  over  her 
like  sunshine.  '  I  have  come,'  she  said, 
<to  make  confession  to  you  before  I 
leave  New  York,  because  I  am  going 
home,  for  my  husband  has  come  for  me. 
I  am  going  back  with  him,'  she  con- 
tinued. <  I  went  away  from  home  with- 
out my  husband's  knowledge,  because  I 
felt  that  he  had  ceased  to  love  me  or 
need  me.  He  is  a  man  very  prominent 
in  business  and  politics,  and  these  inter- 
ests absorbed  him  so  thoroughly  that  he 
had  no  time  for  me,  and  we  began  to 
grow  apart  I  became  dispirited;  I 
suppose  I  grew  fairly  morbid  over  it, 
and  I  finally  took  my  boy  and  came  to 
New  York,  thinking  that  there  I  could 
be  independent,  and  earn  enough  to 
support  us  both.  In  the  meantime  my 
husband  has  been  searching  all  over  the 
country  for  us,  but  he  found  no  trace. 
He  had  grown  ill  during  our  absence, 
all  because  of  worry,  and  I  had  thought 
he  did  not  love  me  any  more  I  My  little 
boy,  knowing  how  unhappy  I  was,  finally 
wrote  to  his  father,  telling  him  of  our 
whereabouts,  when  he  lost  no  time  in 
coming  for  us.' 

"  In  conclusion  she  said, '  I  have  been 
so  miserable  that  it  seemed  sometimes  as 
if  I  could  not  stand  the  strain  any  longer; 
in  truth,  I  could  not  have  borne  up  had 
it  not  been  for  your  help.  My  husband 
came  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  this 
is  the  happiest  day  of  our  lives.  Now 
we  are  going  home  together.'" 
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IX The  Trail 


WHEN  you  say  "trail"  to  a 
Westerner,  his  eye  lights  up. 
This  is  because  it  means  some- 
thing to  him.  To  another  it  may  mean 
something  entirely  different,  for  the 
blessed  word  is  of  that  rare  and  beauti- 
ful category  which  is  at  once  of  the 
widest  significance  and  the  most  intimate 
privacy  to  him  who  utters  it  To  your 
mind  leaps  the  picture  of  the  dim  forest- 
aisles  and  the  murmurings  of  tree-top 
breezes ;  to  him  comes  a  vision  of  the 
wide,  dusty  desert ;  to  me,  perhaps,  a 
high,  wild  country  of  wonder.  To  all  of 
us  it  is  the  slender,  unbroken,  never- 
ending  thread  connecting  experiences. 

For  in  a  mysterious  way,  not  to  be 
understood,  our  trails  never  do  end. 
They  stop  sometimes,  and  wait  patiently 
while  we  dive  in  and  out  of  houses,  but 
always,  when  we  are  ready  to  go  on, 
they  are  ready  too,  and  so  take  up  the 
journey  placidly  as  though  nothing  had 
intervened.    They  begin,  when  ?    Some- 
time, away  in  the  past,  you  may  remem- 
ber a  single  episode,  vivid  through  the 
mists  of  extreme  youth.    Once  a  very 
little  boy  walked  with  his  father  under 
a  green  roof  of  leaves  that  seemed  farther 
than  the  sky  and  as  unbroken.     All  of 
a  sudden  the  man  raised  his  gun  and 
fired   upwards,  apparently  through  the 
green   roof.     A  pause  ensued.     Then, 
hurtling  roughly  through  still  that  same 
^een  roof,  a  great  bird  fell,  hitting  the 
earth  with  a  thump.     The  very  little  boy 
was  I.     My  trail  must  have  begun  there 
under  the  bright  green  roof  of  leaves. 

From  that  earliest  moment  the  Trail 
unrolls  behind  you  like  a  thread  so  that 
never  do  you  quite  lose  connection  with 
your  selves.  There  is  something  a  little 
fearful  to  the  imaginative  in  the  insist- 
ence of  it  You  may  camp,  you  may 
*  Copyright,  1904,  by  the  Outlook  Company, 


linger,  but  some  time  or  another,  sooner 
or  later,  you  must  go  on,  and  when  you 
do,  then  once  again  the  Trail  takes  up 
its  continuity  without  reference  to  the 
muddied  place  you  have  tramped  out  in 
your  indecision  or  indolence  or  obstinacy 
or  necessity.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
curious  to  follow  opt  in  patience  the 
chart  of  a  man's  going,  tracing  the  pat- 
tern of  his  steps  with  all  its  windings  of 
nursery,  playground,  boys  afield,  coun- 
try, city,  plain,  forest,  mountain,  wilder- 
ness, home,  always  on  and  on  into  the 
higher  country  of  responsibility  until  at 
the  last  it  leaves  us  at  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Divide.  Such  a  pattern  would 
tell  his  story  as  surety  as  do  the  tracks 
of  a  partridge  on  the  snow. 

A  certain  magic  inheres  in  the  very 
name,  or  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me.  I 
should  be  interested  to  know  whether 
others  feel  the  same  glamour  that  I  do 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  syllables  as 
the  Lo-Lo  Trail,  the  Tunemah  Trail, 
the  Mono  Trail,  the  Bright  Angel  Trail. 
A  tertain  elasticity  of  application,  too, 
leaves  room  for  the  more  connotation. 
A  trail  may  be  almost  anything.  There 
are  wagon-trails  which  East  would  rank 
as  macadam  roads ;  horse-trails  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  our  best 
bridle-paths ;  foot-trails  in  the  fur  coun- 
try worn  by  constant  use  as  smooth  as 
so  many  garden-walks.  Then  again 
there  are  other  arrangements.  I  have 
beard  a  mule-driver  overwhelmed  with 
skeptical  derision  because  he  claimed  to 
have  upset  but  six  times  in  traversing  a 
certain  bit  of  trail  not  over  five  miles 
long;  in  charts  of  the  mountains  are 
marked  many  trails  which  are  only 
"  ways  through  " — ^you  will  find  few 
traces  of  predecessors  ;  the  same  can  be 
said  of  trails  in  the  great  forests  where 
even  an  Indian  is  sometimes  at  fault 
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"  Johnny,  you're  lost,"  accused  the  white 
man.  "  Trail  lost ;  Injun  here,"  denied 
the  red  man.  And  so  after  your  expe- 
rience has  led  you  by  the  camp-fires  of 
a  thousand  delights,  and  each  of  those 
camp-fires  is  on  the  Trail,  which  only 
pauses  courteously  for  your  stay  and 
then  leads  on  untiring  into  new  myste- 
ries forever  and  ever,  you  come  to  love 
it  as  the  donor  of  great  joys.  You  too 
become  a  Westerner,  and  when  some- 
body says  "  trail,"  your  eye  too  lights  up. 

The  general  impression  of  any  partic- 
ular trail  is  born  rather  of  the  little  inci- 
dents than  of  the  big  accidents.  The 
latter  are  exotic,  and  might  belong  to 
any  time  or  place ;  the  former  are  indi- 
vidual. For  the  Trail  is  a  vantage- 
ground,  and  from  it,  as  your  day's  travel 
unrolls,  you  see  many  things.  Nine- 
tenths  of  your  experience  comes  thus, 
for  in  the  long  journeys  the  side  excur- 
sions are  few  enough  and  unimportant 
enough  almost  to  merit  classification 
with  the  accidents.  In  time  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Trail  thus  defines  itself. 

Most  of  all,  naturally,  the  kind  of 
country  has  to  do  with  this  generalized 
impression.  Certain  surprises,  through 
trees,  of  vista  looking  out  over  unex- 
pected spaces ;  little  notches  in  the  hills 
beyond  which  you  gain  to  a  placid  far 
country  sleeping  under  a  sun  warmer 
than  your  elevation  permits;  the  deli- 
cious excitement  of  the  moment  when 
you  approach  the  very  knife-edge  of  the 
summit  and  wonder  what  lies  beyond — 
these  are  the  things  you  remember  with 
a  warm  heart  Your  saddle  is  a  point 
of  vantage.  By  it  you  are  elevated 
above  the  country ;  from  it  you  can  see 
dearly.  Quail  scuttle  away  to  right  and 
left,  heads  ducked  low;  grouse  boom 
solemnly  on  the  rigid  limbs  of  pines; 
deer  vanish  through  distant  thickets  to 
appear  on  yet  more  distant  ridges, 
thence  to  gaze  curiously,  their  great  ears 
forward ;  across  the  cafton  the  bushes 
sway  violently  with  the  passage  of  a 
cinnamon  bear  among  them — you  see 
them  all  from  your  post  of  observation. 
Your  senses  are  always  alert  for  these 
things ;  you  are  always  bending  from 
your  saddle  to  examine  the  tracks  and 
signs  that  continually  offer  themselves 
for  your  inspection  and  interpretation. 


Our  trail  of  this  summer  led  at  a 
general  high  elevation,  with  compani' 
tively  litde  climbing  and  comparatively 
easy  traveling  for  days  at  a  time.  Then 
suddenly  we  would  find  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  a  great  box  cafton  from 
three  to  seven  thousand  feet  deep,  sev- 
eral miles  wide,  and  utterly  precipitous. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  cafton  would  be 
good  feed,  fine  groves  of  trees,  and  a 
river  of  some  size  in  which  swam  fish. 
The  trail  to  the  cafion-bed  was  always 
bad,  and  generally  dangerous.  In  many 
instances  we  found  it  borderea  with  the 
bones  of  horses  that  had  failed.  The 
river  had  somehow  to  be  forded.  We 
would  camp  a  day  or  so  in  the  good 
feed  and  among  the  fine  groves  of  trees, 
fish  in  the  river,  and  then  address  our- 
selves with  much  reluctance  to  the 
ascent  of  the  other  bad  and  dangerous 
trail  on  the  other  side.  After  that,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  subject  to 
variation,  we  could  expect  nice  trails, 
the  comfort  of  easy  travel,  pines,  cedars, 
redwoods,  and  joy  of  life  until  another 
great  cleft  opened  before  us  or  another 
great  mountain-pass  barred  our  way. 

This  was  the  web  and  woof  of  our 
sununer.  But  through  it  ran  the  patterns 
of  fantastic  delight  such  as  the  West 
alone  can  offer  a  man's  utter  disbelief  in 
them.  Some  of  these  patterns  stand  out 
in  memory  with  peculiar  distinctness. 

Below  Farewell  Gap  is  a  wide  cafton 
with  high  walls  of  dark  rock,  and  down 
those  walls  run  many  streams  of  water. 
They  are  white  as  snow  with  the  dash 
of  their  descent,  but  so  distant  that  the 
eye  cannot  distinguish  their  motion.  In 
the  half-light  of  dawn,  with  the  yellow 
of  sunrise  behind  the  mountains,  they 
look  like  gauze  streamers  thrown  out 
from  the  windows  of  morning  to  cele- 
brate the  solemn  pageant  of  the  passing 
of  many  hills. 

Again,  I  know  of  a  cafton  whose 
westerly  wall  is  colored  in  the  dull  rich 
colors,  the  fantastic  patterns,  of  a  Moor- 
ish tapestry.  Umber,  seal  brown,  red, 
terra-cotta,  orange,  Nile  green,  emerald, 
purple,  cobalt  blue,  gray,  lilac,  and  many 
other  colors,  all  rich  with  the  depth  of 
satin,  glow  wonderful  as  the  craftiest 
textures.  Only  here  the  fabric  is  five 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
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There  is  no  use  in  telling  of  these 
things.    They,  and  many  others  of  their 
like,  are   marvels,  and   exist;  but  you 
caoDot  tell  about  them,  for  the  simile 
reason  that  the  average  reader  concludes 
at  once  you  must  be  exaggerating,  must 
be  carried  away  by  the  swing  of  words. 
The  cold   sol^r  truth   is,  you  cannot 
exaggerate.      They   haven't   made   the 
words.    Talk  as  extravagandy  as  you 
wish  to  one  who  will  in  the  most  child- 
like manner  believe  every  syllable  you 
utter.     Then    take   him   into   the   Big 
Country.     He  will  probably  say, "  Why, 
you  didn't  tell  me  it  was  going  to  be 
anything  like  this  P^     We  in  the   East 
have  no  standards  of  comparison  either 
as  regards  size  or  as  r^ards  color — 
especially    color.      Some    people    once 
directed  me   to  "  The  Gorge "  on  the 
New  England  coast     I  couldn't  find  it 
They  led  me  to  it,  and  rhapsodized  over 
its  magnificent  terror.     I  could  have 
ridden  a  horse  into  the  ridiculous  thing. 
As  for  color,  no  Easterner  believes  in  it 
when  such  men  as  Lungren  or  Parrish 
transposit  it  faithfully,  any  more  than  a 
Westerner  would  believe  in  the  autumn 
foliage  of  our  own  hardwoods,  or  an 
Englishman  in  the  glories  of  our  gaudi- 
est sunsets.    They  are  all  true. 

In  the  mountains,  the  high  mountains 
above  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  foot 
level,  grows  an  affair  called  the  snow- 
plant.     It  is,  when  full  grown,  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  shaped  like  a  loosely 
constructed  pine-cone  set  up  on  end. 
Its  entire  substance  is  like  wax,  and  the 
whole    concern — stalk,    broad    curling 
leaves,  and   all — is  a  brilliant  scarlet 
Sometime  you  will  ride  through  the  twi- 
light of  deep  pine  woods  growing  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  a  twilight  intensi- 
fied, rendered  more  sacred  to  your  mood 
by   the  external  brilliancy  of  a  glimpse 
of  vivid  blue  sky  above  dazzling  snow 
mountains    far    away.     Then,   in    this 
monotone  of  dark  green  frond  and  dull 
brown    trunk  and   deep  olive  shadow, 
where,  like  the  ordered  library  of  one 
with    quiet  tastes,  nothing  breaks  the 
harmony  of  unobtrusive  tone,  suddenly 
flames   the  vivid  red  of  a  snow-plant 
You  will  never  forget  it 

Flowers  in  general  seem  to  possess 
this  concentrated  brilliancy  both  of  color 


and  of  perfume.  You  will  ride  into  and 
out  of  strata  of  perfume  as  sharply 
defined  as  are  the  quartz  strata  on  the 
ridges.  They  lie  sluggish  and  cloying 
in  the  hollows,  too  heavy  to  rise  on  the 
wings  of  the  air. 

As  for  color,  you  will  see  all  sorts  of 
queer  things.  The  ordered  flower-sci- 
ence of  your  childhood  has  gone  mad. 
You  recognize  some  of  your  old  friends, 
but  strangely  distorted  and  changed — 
even  the  dear  old  "  butter  'n'  eggs  "  has 
turned  pink  1  Patches  of  purple,  of  red, 
of  blue,  of  yellow,  of  orange,  are  laid  in 
the  hollows  or  on  the  slopes  like  brill- 
iant blankets  out  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
fine  grasses  are  spangled  with  them,  so 
that  in  the  cup  of  the  great  fierce  coun- 
tries the  meadows  seem  like  beautiful 
green  ornaments  enameled  with  jewels. 
The  Mariposa  Lily,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  poppy-shaped  flower  varying  from 
white  to  purple,  and  with  each  petal 
decorated  by  an  "  eye "  exactly  like 
those  on  the  great  Cecropia  or  Polyphe- 
mus moths,  so  that  their  effect  is  that  of 
a  flock  of  gorgeous  butterflies  come  to 
rest  They  hover  over  the  meadows 
poised.  A  movement  would  startle  them 
to  flight;  only  the  proper  movement 
somehow  never  comes. 

The  great  redwoods,  too,  add  to  the 
colored-edition  impression  of  the  whole 
country.  A  redwood,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  is  a  tremendous  big  tree,  some- 
times as  big  as  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  exquisitely  proportioned,  like  a 
fluted  column  of  noble  height  Its  bark 
is  slightly  furrowed  longitudinally,  and 
of  a  peculiar  elastic  appearance  that 
lends  it  an  almost  perfect  illusion  of 
breathing  animal  life.  The  color  is  a 
rich  umber  red.  Sometimes  in  the  early 
morning  or  the  late  afternoon,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  forest  is  cast  in  shadow, 
these  massive  trunks  will  glow  as  though 
incandescent  The  Trail,  wonderful 
always,  here  seems  to  pass  through  the 
outer  portals  of  the  great  flaming  regions 
where  dwell  the  risings  and  fallings  of 
days. 

As  you  follow  the  Trail  up,  you  will 
enter  also  the  permanent  dwelling-places 
of  the  seasons.  With  us  each  visits  for 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  then  steals 
away  to  give  place  to  the  next     Whither 
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they  go  you  have  not  known  until  you 
have  traveled  the  high  mountains.  Sum- 
mer lives  in  the  valley ;  that  you  know. 
Then  a  little  higher  you  are  in  the  spring- 
time, even  kx  August  Melting  patches 
of  snow  linger  under  the  heavy  firs;  the 
earth  is  soggy  with  half-absorbed  snow- 
water, trickling  with  exotic  little  riils 
that  do  not  belong ;  grasses  of  the  year 
before  float  like  drowned  hair  in  pellucid 
pools  with  an  air  of  permanence,  except 
for  the  one  fact ;  fresh  green  things  are 
sprouting  bravely ;  through  bare  branches 
trickles  a  shower  of  bursting  buds,  larger 
at  the  top,  as  though  the  Sower  had,  in 
passing,  scattered  them  from  above. 
Birds  of  extraordinary  cheerfulness  sing 
merrily  to  new  and  doubtful  flowers. 
The  air  tastes  cold,  but  the  sun  is  warm. 
The  great  spring  humming  and  promise 
is  in  the  air.  And  a  few  thousand  feet 
higher  you  wallow  over  the  surface  of 
drifts  while  a  winter  wind  searches  your 
bones.  I  used  to  think  that  Santa 
Claus  dwelt  at  the  North  Pole.  Now  I 
am  convinced  that  he  has  a  workshop 
somewhere  among  the  great  mountains 
where  dwell  the  Seasons,  and  that  his 
reindeer  paw  for  grazing  in  the  alpine 
meadows  below  the  highest  peaks. 

Here  the  birds  migrate  up  and  down 
instead  of  south  and  north.  It  must  be 
a  great  saving  of  trouble  to  them,  and 
undoubtedly  those  who  have  discovered 
it  maintain  toward  the  unenlightened 
the  same  delighted  and  fraternal  secrecy 
with  which  you  and  I  guard  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  good  trout-stream.  When  you 
can  migrate  adequately  in  a  single  day, 
why  spend  a  month  at  it  ? 

Also  do  I  remember  certain  spruce 
woods  with  openings  where  the  sun 
shone  through.  The  shadows  were  very 
black,  the  sunlight  very  white.  As  I 
looked  back  I  could  see  the  pack-horses 
alternately  suffer  eclipse  and  illumina- 
tion in  a  strange  flickering  manner  good 
to  behold.  The  dust  of  the  trail  eddied 
and  billowed  lazily  in  the  sun,  each 
mote  flashing  as  though  with  life ;  then 
abruptly  as  it  crossed  the  sharp  line  of 
shade  it  disappeared. 

From  these  spruce  woods,  level  as  a 
floor,  we  came  out  on  the  rounded 
shoulder  of  a  mountain  to  find  ourselves 
nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 


Below  us  was  a  deep  cafion  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  earth.  And  spread  in  a  semi- 
circle about  the  curve  of  our  mountain 
a  most  magnificent  panoramic  view. 
First  there  were  the  plains,  represented 
by  a  brown  haze  of  heat ;  then,  very 
remote,  the  foot-hills,  the  brush-hills,  the 
pine  mountains,  the  upper  timber,  the 
tremendous  granite  peaks,  and  Anally 
the  barrier  of  the  main  crest  with  its 
glittering  snow.  From  the  plains  to  that 
crest  was  over  seventy  miles.  I  should 
not  dare  say  how  far  we  could  see  down 
the  length  of  the  range ;  nor  even  how 
distant  was  the  other  wall  of  the  cafion 
over  which  we  rode.  Certainly  it  was 
many  miles ;  and  to  reach  the  latter 
point  consumed  three  days. 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  instances. 
The  principle  is  well  enough  established 
by  these.  Whatever  impression  of  your 
trail  you  carry  away  will  come  from  the 
little  common  occurrences  of  every  day. 
That  is  true  of  all  trails ;  and  equally 
so,  it  seems  to  me,  of  our  Trail  of  Life 
sketched  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay. 

But  the  trail  of  the  mountains  means 
more  than  wonder ;  it  means  hard 
work.  Unless  you  stick  to  the  beaten 
path,  where  the  freighters  have  lost 
so  many  mules  that  they  have  finally 
decided  to  fix  things  up  a  bit,  you  are 
due  for  lots  of  trouble.  Bad  places  will 
come  to  be  a  nightmare  with  you  and  a 
topic  of  conversation  with  whomever 
you  may  meet  We  once  enjoyed  the 
company  of  a  prospector  three  days 
while  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tackle  a 
certain  bit  of  trail  we  had  just  descended. 
Our  accounts  did  not  encourage  him. 
Every  morning  he  used  to  squint  up  at  the 
cliff  which  rose  some  four  thousand  feet 
above  us.  "  Boys,"  he  said  finally,  as 
he  started,  "  I  may  drop  in  on  you  later 
in  the  morning."  I  am  happy  to  say  he 
did  not 

The  most  discouraging  to  the  tender- 
foot, but  in  reality  the  safest  of  all  bad 
trails,  is  the  one  that  skirts  a  precipice. 
Your  horse  possesses  a  laudable  desire 
to  spare  your  inside  leg  unnecessary 
abrasion,  so  he  walks  on  the  extreme 
outer  edge.  If  you  watch  the  perform- 
ance of  the  animal  ahead,  you  will 
observe  that  every  few  moments  his -outer 
hind  hoof  slips  off  that  edge,  knocking 
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little  stones  down  into  the  abyss.  Then 
you  conclude  that  sundry  slight  jars  you 
have  been  experiencing  are  from  the 
same  cause.  Your  peace  of  mind  deserts 
you.  You  stare  straight  ahead,  sit  very 
light  indeed,  and  perhaps  turn  the  least 
bit  sick.  The  horse,  however,  does  not 
mind,  nor  will  you,  after  a  little.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
steady  and  give  your  animal  his  head. 
In  a  fairly  extended  experience  I  never 
got  off  the  edge  but  once.  Then  some- 
body shot  a  gun  immediately  ahead ;  my 
horse  tried  to  turn  around,  slipped,  and 
slid  backwards  until  %e  overhung  the 
chasm.  Fortunately,  his  hind  feet  caught 
a  tiny  bush.  He  gave  a  mighty  heave, 
and  regained  the  trail.  Afterwards  I 
took  a  look  and  found  that  there  were 
no  more  bushes  for  a  hundred  feet  either 
way. 

Next  in  terror  to  the  unaccustomed 
is  an  ascent  by  lacets  up  a  very  steep 
side  hill.  The  effect  is  cumulative.  Each 
turn  brings  you  one  stage  higher,  adds 
definitely  one  more  unity  to  the  test  of 
your  hardihood.     This  last  has  not  ter- 
rified you ;  how  about  the  next  ?  or  the 
next  \  or  the  one  after  that  ?    There  is 
not  the  slightest  danger.   You  appreciate 
this  point  after  you  have  met  head-on 
some  old-timer.     After  you  have  specu- 
lated frantically  how  you  are   to  pass 
him,  he  solves  the  problem  by  calmly 
turning  his  horse  off  the  edge  and  slid- 
ing to  the  next  lacet  below.     Then  you 
see  that  with  a  mountain  horse  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  you  get  off 
such  a  trail  or  not. 

The  real  bad  places  are  quite  as  likely 

to  be  on  the  level  as  on  the  slant.     The 

tremendous  granite   slides,   where    the 

cUff  has  avalanched  thousands  of  tons 

of  loose  jagged  rock-fragments  across  the 

passage,   are   the   worst.     There    your 

horse  has  to  be  a  goat  in  balance.     He 

must  pick  his  way  from  the  top  of  one 

fragment  to  the  other,  and  if  he  slips  into 

the  interstices  he  probably  breaks  a  leg. 

In  some  parts  of  the  granite  country  are 

also  smooth  rock  aprons  where  footing 

is  especially  difficult,  and  where  often  a 

slip  on  them  means  a  toboggan  chute  off 

into  space.     I  know  of  one  spot  where 

such  an  apron  curves  off  the  shoulder  of 

the  mountain.  Your  horse  slides  directly 


down  it  until  his  hoofs  encounter  a  little 
crevice.  Checking  at  this,  he  turns 
sharp  to  the  left  and  so  off  to  the  good 
trail  again.  If  he  does  not  check  at  the 
little  crevice,  he  slides  on  over  the  curve 
of  the  shoulder  and  lands  too  far  down 
to  bury. 

Loose  rocks  irr  numbers  on  a  very 
steep  and  narrow  trail  are  always  an 
abomination,  and  a  numerous  abomina- 
tion at  that.  A  horse  slides,  skates, 
slithers.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  luck  must  count  largely  in  such  a 
place.  When  the  animal  treads  on  a 
loose  round  stone — as  he  does  every 
step  of  the  way— that  stone  is  going  to 
roll  under  him,  and  he  is  going  to  catch 
himself  as  the  nature  of  that  stone  and 
the  little  gods  of  chance  may  will.  Only, 
furthermore,  I  have  noticed  that  the 
really  good  horse  keeps  his  feet,  and  the 
poor  one  tumbles.  A  judgmatical  rider 
can  help  a  great  deal  by  the  delicacy  of 
his  riding  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
uses  his  reins.  Or,  better  still,  get  off 
and  walk. 

Another  mean  combination,  especially 
on  a  slant,  is  six  inches  of  snow  over 
loose  stones  or  small  boulders.  There 
you  hope  for  divine  favor  and  flounder 
ahead.  There  is  one  compensation; 
the  snow  is  soft  to  fall  on.  Boggy  areas 
you  must  be  able  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
at  a  glance.  And  there  are  places, 
beautiful  to  behold,  where  a  horse 
clambers  up  the  least  bit  of  an  ascent, 
hits  his  pack  against  a  projection,  and 
is  hurled  into  outer  space.  You  must 
recognize  these,  for  he  will  be  busy  with 
his  feet 

Some  of  the  mountain  rivers  furnish 
pleasing  afternoons  of  sport.  They  are 
deep  and  swift,  and  below  the  ford  are 
rapids.  If  there  is  a  fallen  tree  of  any 
sort  across  them — remember  the  length 
of  California  trees,  and  do  not  despise 
the  rivers — you  would  better  unpack, 
carry  your  goods  across  yourself,  and 
swim  the  pack-horses.  If  the  current  is 
very  bad,  you  can  splice  riatas,  hitch 
one  end  to  the  horse  and  the  other  to  a 
tree  on  the  farther  side,  and  start  the 
combination.  The  animal  is  bound  to 
swing  across  somehow.  Generally  you 
can  drive  them  over  loose.  In  swimming 
a  horse  from  the  saddle,  start  him  well 
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upstream  to  allow  for  the  current,  and 
never,  never,  never  attempt  to  guide  him 
by  the  bit  The  Tenderfoot  tried  that 
at  Mono  Creek  and  nearly  drowned  him- 
self and  Old  Slob.  You  would  better 
let  him  alone,  as  he  probably  knows 
more  than  you  do.  I^  you  must  guide 
him,  do  it  by  hitting  the  side  of  his  head 
with  the  fiat  of  your  hand. 

Sometimes  it  is  better  that  you  swim. 
You  can  perform  that  feat  by  clinging 
to  his  mane  on  the  downstream  side ; 
but  it  will  be  easier  both  for  you  and 
him  if  you  hang  to  his  tail.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  not  kick  you. 

Once  in  a  blue  moon  you  may  be  able 
to  cross  the  whole  outfit  on  Ic^.  Such 
a  log  bridge  spanned  Granite  Creek 
near  the  North  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin 
at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  thousand 
feet  It  was  suspended  a  good  twenty 
feet  above  the  Water,  which  boiled  white 
in  a  most  disconcerting  manner  through 
a  gorge  of  rocks.  If  anything  fell  off 
that  log,  it  would  be  of  no  further  value 
even  to  the  curiosity-seeker.  We  got 
over  all  the  horses  save  Tunemah.  He 
refused  to  consider  it  nor  did  peaceful 
argument  win.  As  he  was  more  or  less 
of  a  fool,  we  did  not  take  this  as  a 
reflection  on  our  judgment,  but  culled 
cedar  clubs.  We  beat  him  until  we  were 
ashamed.  Then  we  put  a  slip-noose 
about  his  neck.  The  Tenderfoot  and  I 
stood  on  the  log  and  heaved  while  Wes 


stood  on  the  shore  and  pushed.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  me  that  if  Tunemah 
made  up  his  silly  mind  to  come,  he 
would  probably  do  it  all  at  once,  in 
which  case  the  Tenderfoot  and  I  would 
have  about  as  much  show  for  life  as 
fossil  formations.  I  didn't  say  anything 
about  it  to  the  Tenderfoot  but  I  hitched 
my  six-shooter  around  to  the  front, 
resolved  to  find  out  how  good  I  was 
at  wing-shooting  horses.  But  Tunemah 
declared  he  would  die  for  his  convic- 
tions. "  All  right"  said  we, "  die  then," 
with  the  erabelli^ment  of  profanity. 
So  we  stripped  him  naked,  and  stoneid 
him  into  the  raging  stream,  where  he 
had  one  chance  in  three  of  coming 
through  alive.  He  might  as  well  be 
dead  as  on  the  other  side  of  that  stream. 
He  won  through,  however,  and  now  I 
believe  he'd  tackle  a  tight  rope. 

Of  such  is  the  Trail,  of  such  its  won- 
ders, its  pleasures,  its  little  comforts,  its 
annoyances,  its  dangers.  And  when  you 
are  forced  to  draw  your  six-shooter  to 
end  mercifully  the  life  of  an  animal  that 
has  served  you  faithfully,  but  that  has 
fallen  victim  to  the  leg-breaking  hazard 
of  the  way,  then  you  know  a  little  of  its 
tragedy  also.  May  you  never  know  the 
greater  tragedy,  when  a  man's  life  goes 
out  Bi>d  you  unable  to  help  I  May  al- 
ways your  trail  lead  through  fine  trees, 
green  grasses,  fragrant  flowers,  and 
pleasant  waters  I 


Now 

By  Liska  Stillman 

Centuries  of  color  may  bum  in  the  west, 
And  whole  seas  of  dawn  in  the  east  reply, 
Before  the  sun's  heart  shall  at  anchor  lie, 
Before  moon  and  star  grown  tired  of  quest, 
Or  heavenly  lips  to  this  earth  are  pressed. 
Yet  ever,  anon,  through  the  spirit's  cry, 
There  cometh  a  breath,  a  vow  from  the  sky, 
That  sinks  the  soul  into  fathoms  of  rest 

Already  befallen  is  day  of  doom, 
And,  woven  fast  in  eternity's  loom. 
Glistening  the  threads  of  the  past  shine  clear; 
While  afar  in  the  deeps  of  the  atmosphere 
The  rays  of  the  future  separate  gloom, 
And  soul  of  the  farthest  dream  draws  near. 
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By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


IT  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that,, 
while  a  person  who  has  never  lived 
even  for  a  brief  summer  on  a  farm 
may  hold  somewhat  pessimistic  opinions 
of  farm  life,  and  descant  at  great  length 
upon  its  loneliness,  its  endless  toil  and 
narrow  opportunities,  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  an  inmate 
of  a  farmhouse,  either  as  a  member  of 
its  household  or  as  a  guest,  farm  life 
would  seem  never  to  lose  a  certain 
beauty  and  sweetness — the  beauty  of 
simple  living;  the  sweetness  of  labor 
which,  beginning  with  each  sunrise  and 
ending  with  each  sunset,  as  a  crowning 
reward  invites  the  laborer  at  the  close 
of  the  day  to  rest,  "  to  look,  each  night, 
on  some  plain  work  well  wrought"  All 
the  tortuous  noise  and  haste  and  fever 
of  the  city  cannot  take  from  one  who  is 
country-bred  the  memory  of  that  quiet 
which  with  the  coming  of  evening  crept 
over  the  spirit  of  the  farmer's  household. 

One  day  in  Chicago,  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  which  the  weird  recollection  of 
a  much  earlier  visit  had  impelled  me  to 
go  for  a  newer  impression,  I  chanced  to 
meet  a  woman,  an  old  acquaintance, 
whose  childhood  had  been  passed  on  a 
farm  in  Minnesota.  She  had  lived  three 
times  as  many  years  in  Chicago  as  on 
the  farm ;  but  as  we  slowly  left  the  bal- 
cony from  which  we  had  been  gazing,  not 
without  sympathetic  excitement,  upon 
the  tumultuous  scene  below,  her  sole 
comment  was,  "To  have  seen  wheat 
produced,  and  then  to  see  it  sold,  con> 
stitutes  to  my  mind  what  Thomas  Hardy 
would  call  one  of '  Life's  Little  Ironies '  I" 

Her  words  recalled  to  my  mind  a  farm 
in  Nebraska,  upon  which,  many  years 
ago,  I  once  spent  a  long  and  sunny  sum- 
mer day.  The  farm,  at  that  time,  was  new 
and  not  very  large ;  its  household  con- 
sisted of  its  owner,  a  young  man  who 
performed  unaided  more  than  half  of 
the  outdoor  work  of  the  place ;  his  wife, 

•CopyriRht,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company,  New 
York. 


a  woman  not  so  old  in  years  as  the  aver- 
age junior  in  a  girls'  college,  upon  whom 
not  only  the  entire  care  of  the  house, 
but  also  much  of  the  labor  connected 
with  the  minor  enterprises  of  the  farm 
itself,  devolved ;  and  their  first  and  only 
child,  a  baby  girl,  with  wide  blue  eyes, 
whose  name  was  Ruth. 

"  I  thought  Ruth  just  the  right  name 
to  give  to  a  little  girl  who  would  g^ow  up 
with  wheat  and  com  fields  around  her," 
the  mother  had  said  in  quaint  explana- 
tion, when  I  had  asked  why  the  baby 
had  been  given  a  name  not  borne  l^ 
some  relative  or  friend. 

With  the  remembrance  of  that  day  at 
the  Nebraskan  farm  came  also  a  desire  to 
know  what  had  since  befallen  the  small 
blue-eyed  Ruth.  Before  I  left  Chicago, 
I  wrote  to  her  mother.  Being  the  much 
older  sister  of  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and 
a  schoolmate,  moreover,  in  a  boarding- 
school,  I  had  known  her  very  slightly. 
"  You  may  perhaps  have  forgotten  me," 
I  concluded  my  letter,  "  but  I  remember 
you,  and  your  baby,  too — and  the  wheat 
and  com  fields  surrounding  your  home." 

Long  before,  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
vestigation, I  reached  Nebraska,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  letter,  inviting  me 
to  come  again  to  the  farm  to  spend  a 
day,  "  though  the  month  being  January, 
not  'a  summer  day,'"  and  telling. me 
that  the  baby  girl,  now  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  in  Omaha  for  the  winter,  going 
to  school,  and  hoping  to  go  subsequently 
to  the  State  University.  "  She  has  grown 
like  the  other  Ruth, '  mid  the  golden 
corn,' "  wrote  the  mother,  using  the  form 
and  emphasis  of  expression  which  had 
been  habitual  to  her  during  the  small  girl's 
babyhood.  "  Her  father  and  I  couldn't 
wish  a  better  daughter  than  she  is.  You 
admired  her  when  she  was  a  baby ;  and  I 
think  you'd  love  her  now.  It's  hard  for 
her  to  be  away  from  us — she  never  was 
before — and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  have  her 
away  ;  but  she  wants  the  education,  and 
we  want  her  to  have  it." 
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It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  go  to  the 
fanii,  even  for  one  day ;  but  while  I  was 
in  Omaha,  in  February,  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance 
with  the  little  daughter  of  the  farm. 
Her  mother  had  given  me  the  address 
of  the  cousin  with  whom  the  little  girl 
was  making  a  temporary  home;  and 
one  cold  and  windy  afternoon  I  found 
my  way  to  the  house.  After  a  prolonged 
interval  of  waiting  on  its  wind-swept 
piazza,  a  German  servant-maid  opened 
the  door  in  answer  to  my  repeated  ring- 
ing of  the  bell.  "  Nobody's  home,"  she 
instantly  said ;  "  'cep'  the  childern,"  she 
amended,  "  and  they's  out  coastin'." 

She  finally  yielded,  though  not  with- 
out reluctance,  to  my  request  that  she 
ask  them  to  come  in,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
to  see  me ;  and  even  relented  to  the  ex- 
tent of  suggesting  that  I  come  in  myself 
out  of  the  cold.  She  left  me  in  a  room 
the  furnishings  of  which  betokened  an 
elaborate  and  somewhat  lavishly  gratified 
taste;  and  while  I  waited  I  could  not 
forbear  comparing  it  with  the  small,  plain 
living-room  which  had  been  to  me  one 
of  the  pleasantest  places  in  the  house 
among  the  fields  of  corn  and  wheat. 

While  I  was  still  reflecting  upon  their 
distinctly  interesting  differences,  the  ser- 
vant-maid returned  followed  by  two  little 
girls  of  very  nearly  the  same  size.  One 
of  them  greeted  me  with  shy  and  pretty 
courtesy  and  then  slipped  quietly  away ; 
but  the  other,  after  a  most  affectionate 
welcome,  seated  herself  upon  a  hassock 
at  my  feet,  and,  taking  both  my  hands 
in  hers,  gazed  up  at  me  and  said,  eagerly, 
"  My  mother  wrote  that  you  remembered 
exactly  what  I  was  like  when  I  was  a 
baby  I  You  must  remember  just  what 
she  was  like,  too,  then  1    Please  tell  me  1" 

As  I  told  her  I  looked  at  her.  She 
was  a  radiant  little  girl ;  her  tumbled 
brown  hair  had  bright  strands  in  it,  her 
blue  eyes  shone,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  extreme  youth,  her  lips  were  very 
sensitive  and  sweet. 

"You  remind  me  of  your  mother,"  I 
said,  as  I  finished  a  minute  account  of 
my  one  visit  to  the  farm. 

"  Do  I  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  I'm  so  glad 
when  I  remind  people  of  her.  Oh,  it's 
been  lovely  to  hear  what  she  was  like 
when  I  was  a  baby  1" 


r :  "  But,  surely,  a  great  many  persons  can 
tell  you  that,"  I  suggested. 
;  "Yes,"  agreed  the  little  girl;  "but  I 
specially  wanted  you  to;  because  she 
says  you  remember  exactly  about  me; 
so  I  knew  you  would  about  her.  I've 
been  so  anxious  to  see  you  ever  since 
she  told  me  you  were  coming  I"  The 
charm  of  her  fervent  italics  is  as  inde- 
scribable as  it  was  subtly  reminiscent  of 
her  mother,  regarding  my  recollections 
of  whom  she  could  not  hear  too  much. 

She  put  many  questions  to  me  respect- 
ing  my  one  brief  visit  to  her  home ;  some 
of  these  inquiries  were  with  regard  to 
her  father,  several  of  them  related  to 
her  own  characteristics  as  a  baby,  and  a 
few  were  concerned  with  the  farm  itself ; 
but  the  large  majority  of  them  had  ref- 
erence to  her  mother.  All  her  questions, 
while  not  unnaturally  childish,  were  y^ 
significant,  and  the  queries  touching  her 
mother  were  of  especial  interest;  but 
more  significant  even  than  the  number 
and  proportions  of  her  inquiries  was  the 
explanation  she  presently  gave  me  of 
the  peculiarly  intimate  friendship  which 
she,  though  only  fourteen  years  old,  so 
obviously  had  with  her  mother. 

"  You  know,  I've  always  lived  on  the 
farm  until  this  winter,"  she  began, 
when  I  said  finally  that  I  had  told  her 
quite  everything  I  could  recall  in  con- 
nection with  that  pleasant  summer  day  of 
which  she  had  no  memory  whatever ;  "  so 
I've  been  with  my  mother  a  great  deal  I" 

"  Isn't  one,  usually,  up  to  fourteen, 
even  though  one  doesn't  live  on  a  farm  ?" 
I  ventured,  as  she  paused. 

"  Not  nearly  as  much  I"  dissented  the 
little  girl,  emphatically.  "  Now,  there's 
my  cousin — the  one  who  came  in  with 
me ;  she's  my  second  cousin,  of  course, 
you  know — she  doesn't  know  her  mother 
hal/zs  well  as  I  do  miner 

"  She  may  know  her  differently,"  I 
suggested,  falling  into  my  small  com- 
panion's italics ;  "  but  probably  she 
knows  her  quite  as  well." 

The  child  from  the  farm  considered 
for  a  moment ;  and  then  she  lifted  a 
thoughtful  face.  "  I  don't  think  so,"  she 
said,  slowly.  "You  see,  I've  seen  my 
mother  almost  all  the  whole  time  ever 
since  I  was  born.  I  almost  always  could 
do  everything  she  did, and  go  everywhere 
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she  went  It  was  so  unusual  when  I 
couldn't  that  I  always  heard  afterward 
every  vwrdahout  what  happened.  Now, 
my  cousin — ^the  one  you  saw— doesn't 
do  that  way  with  her  mother!  They 
am/dn'f/  Her  mother  goes  too  many 
places,  and  does  too  many  things  that — 
she  says — aren't  for  children.  And  it 
takes  her  so  much  time  to  do  them  that 
she  wouldn't  have  time  to  /^/Z about  them 
even  if  her  daughter  wanted  to  hear, 
which  she  doesn't  much.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  of  her  ottm  that  she's  interested 
in  doing,  things  that  don't  happen  on  a 
farm ;  and  she  has  a  good  many  friends 
of  her  own  age,  which  I,  of  course, 
couldn't  have  at  home,  because  no  one 
lived  very  near.  Oh,  she's  perfectly 
happy;  it's  what  she's  used  to ;  but — ^you 
see,  I  Aave  been  more  with  my  mother?" 
she  concluded,  interrogatively. 

"City  life  has  its  complications,"  I 
said,  forgetting  that  the  speaker  to  whom 
I  had  been  listening  was  a  very  little  girl ; 
"  especially  for  a  mother." 

"  Yes,"  instantly  agreed  the  child  be- 
side me;  " it  Aas/  That's  why  I'm  glad 
mv  home  has  been  in  the  coundy.  If  my 
mother  had  lived  in  the  city,  I  suppose 
she  would  have  had  to  do  the  way  my 
cousin  does ;  but  on  a  farm  she  doesn't 
have  to,  because  she  can'i"  The  little 
girl  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  lovely  smile,  she  said  softly, "  I'm 
glad ;  and  I  think  she  is,  too  1" 

As  we  were  going  together  to  my  car 
somewhat  later,  I  said  to  the  child  :  "  I 
suppose  you  saw  your  mother  during  the 
Christmas  holidays." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  returned ;   "  I  went 
home   then;   and   I   shall   be  at  home 
Easter,  too ;  and  all  next  summer.     We 
write  letters,  too ;  I  never  had  letters 
from  home  before,  because  I  never  was 
away  before."    She  looked  at  me  soberly 
for  an  instant  "  I  miss  my  mother  dread- 
fully" she  continued ;  "  that's  because  I 
have  been  with  her  all  the  time,  always." 
She  reflected  for  another  moment    "  Do 
you  know  the  saying, '  What  is  home  with- 
out a  mother?' "  she  inquired,  with  quaint 
gravity.     "  Well,"  she  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  my  reply,  "  it  might  be  some- 
thing of  a  home,  perhaps,  in  the  city, 
where   there  is    so   much  else;   but  it 
wouldn't  be  anything  on  a  farm  I" 


This  speech  recurred  to  me  very  often 
as  I  journeyed  about  the  United  States, 
meeting  many  women,  and  visiting  homes 
of  many  types.  However  one's  wider  ex- 
perience may  lead  one  to  qualify  that  por- 
tion of  the  little  girl's  broadly  general 
statement  appertaining  to  the  city  home, 
with  those  of  her  words  which  described 
the  home  in  the  country  even  the  most 
carefully  statistical  person  may  entirely 
agree.  The  life  of  the  farm-house,  as  she 
implied,  springs  from,  and  is  molded  by, 
the  mother  who  dwells  in  that  house. 
Without  her  untiring  love  and  her  never- 
failing  care,  it  cannot  be  either  estab- 
lished or  sustained.  In  the  truest  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  the  mother  on  the  farm 
is  a  housekeeper. 

The  farm,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  be  comparatively  far  removed  in 
distance  even  from  the  nearest  neigh- 
boring farms ;  and  this  enforced  isola- 
tion necessitates  a  daily  life  so  appar- 
ently limited  in  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse  that  only  a  wise  woman's 
"  sweet  ordering,  arrangement,  and  de- 
cision "  can  make  it  happy,  and  good, 
and  complete.  The  woman  who  lives 
on  a  farm  must  be  not  only  the  guide 
and  teacher— often  the  sole  teacher — of 
her  children ;  she  must  be  also  their 
companion  and  their  friend.  Not  only 
does  her  husband  look  to  her  for  the 
inspiration  of  sympathy  and  the  help  of 
counsel  in  his  effort  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  family ;  he  turns  to  her  for  aid  in 
the  actual  performance  of  that  work 
itself.  In  addition  to  her  household 
duties,  she  attends  personally,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  a  certain  fixed  part  of 
the  common  labor  of  the  farm.  Her 
children,  even  while  they  are  still  very 
young,  are  trained  to  assist  both  parents 
to  the  extent  of  their  several  abilities. 
Of  this  community  of  closely  mutual 
endeavor  and  achievement,  the  mother 
is  indeed  the  animating  spirit.  In  the 
deepest  sense  she  orders,  arranges,  and 
decides.  Whatever  else  the  farm  might 
be,  lacking  her,  it  could  not  be,  even  in 
the  most  infinitesimal  degree,  a  home. 

It  had  been  suggested  to  me  at  the 
beginning  of  my  investigation  that  the 
increased  means  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world  which  a  greater  num- 
ber of  railroad  stations,  the  rural  mail 
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delivery,  and,  in  many  cases,  trolley- 
cars  and  telephones,  now  afford  farming 
districts,  must  unquestionably  have 
altered  very  considerably  the  conditions 
of  farm  life ;  and — especially — have 
enriched  incalculably  the  opportunities 
of  the  woman  of  the  farm-house.  Feel- 
ing that  no  one  could  possess  so  valua- 
ble an  opinion  on  this  subject  as  that 
woman  herself,  I  asked  questions  rela- 
tive to  it  at  each  farm  to  which  I  w^nt. 
Two  of  the  replies  which  I  received  were 
particularly  interesting  and  indicative. 

The  first  of  these  was  given  me  by  a 
woman  at  whose  farm  in  Or^on  I  spent 
two  of  the  happiest  of  the  many  happy 
days  of  my  joumeyings.  Her  home  was 
among  the  mountains,  three  miles  from 
a  little  town  in  the  valley,  to  which  she 
sent  a  boy  with  a  wagon  to  meet  another 
guest  and  myself  on  the  night  of  our 
arrival. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night  The  only 
lights  were  a  lantern,  with  a  flickering 
flame,  carried  by  the  boy,  and  the  stars. 
My  companion  and  I  had  traveled  since 
early  morning  on  the  small  trading  ves- 
sel which  had  left  us  at  last  on  the  sandy 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain 
range.  As  we  drove  up  the  steep  road, 
through  the  soft  darkness,  listening  to 
the  murmur  of  cataracts  and  the  whis- 
per of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  my  friend 
said,  involuntarily,  "  How  far  away  the 
world  seems  1" 

For  the  moment  it  did  seem  very  far 
away;  but  when  presently  we  reached 
the  farm-house,  and  were  met  by  the 
woman  of  the  house,  we  realized  that 
that  which  makes  the  world  sweet  to  us 
was  very  near.  She  was  a  quiet  woman, 
with  a  gentle  and  beautiful  face,  a  face 
revealing  reserves  of  tenderness  and 
strength  to  which  one  might  trust  many 
times  over,  and  trust  again,  and  yet 
again,  and  still  not  be  disappointed. 
As  my  companion  afterward  said,  she 
had  "  the  mother  look." 

Her  only  child  was  a  daughter,  who, 
in  appearance  and  in  manner  and  in  the 
ease  with  which  she  did  many  diverse 
things,  reminded  me  of  girls  whom  I  had 
met  in  Eastern  colleges.  She  helped 
her  mother  in  her  household  duties, 
sewed  upon  the  daintiest  possible  gown 
for  herself,  and,  from  a  picture,  wove 


into  a  basket  which  she  was  making 
an  intricate  Indian  design ;  all  with  that 
blithe  readiness  so  familiar  to  me  because 
of  my  acquaintance  with  college  girls. 

The  month  being  March,  we  saw 
none  of  the  larger  activities  of  the  farm. 
Could  we  have  seen  them,  they  would 
without  doubt  have  been  of  exceeding 
interest,  for  the  somewhat  extensive 
farm-lands,  as  we  soon  learned,  were 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  strawberries; 
and  the  laborers  employed  to  do  the 
work  in  the  fields  were  Indians. 

It  was  just  after  my  hostess  had  been 
telling  me  these  things  that  I  approached 
her  for  her  judgment  of  the  comparison 
between  present  and  former  times  with 
respect  to  the  isolation  of  the  farm. 
"This  farm  isn't  isolated,"  she  said; 
"there  are  other  farms  around  it,  not 
far  away;  the  town,  and  the  railroad, 
and  the  Portland  boat  are  only  three 
miles  off.  There  is  a  rural-delivery  mail- 
box at  the  gate  if  we  care  to  use  it,  and 
I  have  a  local  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone. New  York  isn't  so  far  from 
Oregon  as  Oregon  is  from  New  York  I" 
she  concluded,  with  a  smile. 

Even  before  my  visit  was  finished  I 
felt  almost  constrained  to  agree  with  this 
latter  opinion.  Certainly,  New  York  is 
not  immeasurably  removed  from  that 
particular  household  in  Oregon.  My 
hostess  had  remarkably  clear  and  well- 
grounded  views  concerning  the  social 
and  political  situation  in  that  city,  views 
which  gave  evidence  not  only  of  keen 
thinking,  but  also  of  deep,  if  not  wide, 
reading.  Her  interest  in  National  ques- 
tions was  no  less  vivid  and  real.  With 
regard  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
negro,  she  gave  expression,  I  remember, 
to  opinions  such  as  are  held  by  some  of 
the  closest  students  of  the  perplexing 
subject.  Yet,  as  she  told  me,  she  was 
bom  and  had  always  lived  within  sight 
of  the  snow-capped  mountain  peak 
which  on  fair  days  was  faintly  visible 
from  the  windows  of  her  house. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  our  too  brief 
sojourn,  my  traveling  companion  and  I 
went  for  a  drive  with  another  temporary 
resident  of  the  farm-house.  The  March 
wind  had  in  it  a  promise  of  spring  that 
was  more  than  half  a  fulfillment;  the 
distant  mountain  ranges  were  folded  in 
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a  purple  mist;  in  the  fields  edging  the 
road  meadow-larks  were  singing;  and 
on  the  sheltered  slope  of  a  hill,  under 
the  fallen  needles  of  the  pine-trees,  we 
found  quantities  of  delicate  little  purple 
flowers. 

"  The  world  is  far  away,"  once  more 
said  the  friend  of  my  journey. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  our  other  companion, 
"  but  the  people  in  it  aren't  1" 

The  outside  world  appeared  to  be  very 
distinctly  real  to  the  members  of  that 
household  on  the  farm  in  Or^on.  To 
be  sure,  their  knowledge  of  it  was  imper- 
sonal; being,  as  it  was,  obtained  through 
reading  and  hearsay,  rather  than  by  see- 
ing and  feeling. 

In  June,  during  the  course  of  a  day 
that  I  spent  on  a  farm  in  central  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  discovered  that  knowledge 
thus  acquired  was  not  always  so  satis- 
factory as  it  had  seemed  to  be  to  the 
family  in  Oregon.  "  Do  you  think  farm 
life  is  less  isolated  now  than  in  the 
past  ?"  I  asked  my  hostess,  as  I  sat  in  the 
kitchen  doorway  talking  with  her  while 
she  prepared  the  noonday  dinner  and  I 
made  daisy-chains  for  her  small  daughter. 

"  Well,  in  theory  it  isn't,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  in  practice  I  think  it  is.  I  mean," 
she  elucidated,  "  that  we  have  a  good 
many  more  things  than  we  used  to  have, 
but  we  don't  come  into  actual  contact 
with  many  more  people.  It's  the  lack 
of  people,  not  things,  that  makes  life 
isolated." 

"  But  you  get  more  letters,  and — " 

"Is  that  quite  the  same?"  said  my 
hostess,  musingly.  "  I  don't  think  it  is. 
Correspondence  isn't  quite  equal  to  con- 
versation. Handwriting  isn't  quite  like 
the  sound  of  a  voice." 

"  No,"  I  agreed ;  •'  but—" 

"I'm  not  grumbling,"  interposed  my 
friend  with  a  laugh ;  "  I'm  only  explain- 
ing. In  my  case,  the  isolation  has  its 
ample  compensations.  I  have  my  hus- 
band and  my  children.  Farm  life  can 
never  be  a  life  with  many  people  in  it," 
she  went  on.  She  left  her  work  and 
came  to  the  doorway ;  seating  herself 
beside  me,  she  drew  the  small  girl  into 
her  lap  and  kissed  her  lingeringly. 
Then  she  looked  up  with  shining  eyes, 
/don't  feel  especially  isolated,"  she  said. 

It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  that,  except- 


ing when  the  farm  was  a  ranch,  not  ten, 
or  even  fifteen,  but  fifty  miles  from  the 
nearest  neighboring  ranch,  the  women 
whom  I  met  who  lived  on  farms  had 
little  sense  of  their  isolation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  gave,  if  not  invariably, 
yet  very  frequently,  the  impression  of  a 
greater  interest  in  and  a  keener  sym- 
pathy with  the  outside  'worFd  than  the 
women  whom  I  saw  in  small  towns  and 
villages.  They  were,  as  one'of  them  said 
to  me,  more  often  lonely  than  solitary. 
"  What  I  mean,"  she  explained,  "  is  that 
they  are  interested  in  more  people  than 
they  see,  and  sympathize  wiUi  a  greater 
number  of  things  than  they  do." 

The  speaker  had  lived  a  number  of 
years  in  a  village  before  making  a  home 
on  the  farm — which  farm  was  in  New 
England  and  comparatively  easy  of 
access  from  several  cities  and  towns — 
and  also  she  had  had  some  slight  expe- 
rience of  metropolitan  life.  "  It  is  odd," 
I  commented,  "that  women  in  small 
towns  are  so  much  less  concerned  with 
the  outside  world  than  the  women  whose 
homes  are  farms." 

"  It  isn't  odd  to  me,"  said  the  woman 
whose  opportunities  for  forming  a  lei- 
surely and  unbiased  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  exceptional.  "  The  small 
town  is  an  outside  world  in  itself ;  it  has 
so  many  enterprises  of  its  own  to  con- 
cern itself  with  that  it  has  no  time  left 
for  more  remote  affairs.  As  for  people — 
one  knows  many  more  people  in  a  village 
than  one  does  in  a  city."  She  smiled, 
.and  then  she  added,  "  Sometimes  I  think 
that  the  two  places  where  one  gets  the 
truest  breadth  of  mental  view  are  a  city 
and  a  farm.  The  people  who  live  in 
them  are  different  in  other  ways,  but 
they  are  alike  in  being  interested  in  the 
whole  world,  not  just  in  their  own  little 
corner  of  it." 

Not  long  ago  I  repeated  this  statement 
to  a  woman  living  in  New  York,  in  whose 
clearness  of  vision  I  had  much  faith. 
"  Do  you  consider  it  excessive  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Why,  no,"  responded  my  friend,  de- 
cidedly; "just  think  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States ;  its  greatest  leaders 
in  thought  and  in  deed  have,  in  almost 
every  instance,  come  either  from  cities 
or  from  farms." 
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"  Yes,"  I  assented ;  and  then  I  told 
her  about  the  little  girl  in  Omaha,  who 
had  said  that  in  a  city  a  home  might  be 
something,  without  a  mother,  because  a 
city  offered  so  much  else,  but  that  on  a 
farm  it  could  not  be  anything  at  all. 
"  The  responsibility  of  sending  the 
leader  from  the  farm  would  seem  to  rest 
almost  entirely  upon  the  mother  of  that 
leader,"  I  remarked. 

"  Why,  of.  course,"  exclaimed  my 
friend  in  New  York,  "  it  always  has ; 
upon  whom  else  could  it  rest  ?"  Then, 
more  quietly,  she  continued,  "  Think  of 
the  endless  sacrifices  women  on  farms 
have  made  in  order  to  give  their  sons 
the  best  educational  advantages  I  Our 
colleges  for  men  have  had  many  a  stu- 
dent who  might  never  have  beheld  the 
inside  of  a  college  but  for  his  mother's 
unselfish  ambition  and  loving  toil." 

On  farms  in  various  parts  of  America 
I  met  many  women  whose  labors  had 
secured,  or  were  securing,  for  their  sons 
the  very  finest  of  collegiate  education ; 
and  I  met  also  mothers  who,  touched 
by  the  spirit  of  this  new  age,  were 
equally  arduous  in  their  efforts  to  give 
to  their  daughters  a  similar  training. 
One  such  woman  I  remember  with  espe- 
cial distinctness. 

Her  home  was  a  New  England  farm, 
and  she  was  a  New  England  woman, 
like  other  New  England  women  whom 
I  had  known,  in  that  she  was  as  reserved 
as  she  was  intense,  and  no  less  sensitive 
than  she  was  courageous.  It  was  in  a 
manner  rather  amusing,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  me,  and,  somewhat  tardily,  not 
without  its  suggestion  of  humor  to  her 
too,  that  we  came  to  be  friends. 

One  warm  afternoon  in  the  late  spring, 
toward  the  close  of  a  day  in  which,  in 
the  absorbing  work  of  my  investigation, 
I  had  walked  more  miles  than  I  quite 
realized,  the  turn  of  the  dusty  road 
brought  me  to  her  garden  gate.  She 
■was  busily  working  over  the  flowers 
which  grew  not  far  from  the  gate  ;  but 
she  stopped  when  I  spoke  to  her,  and 
came  slowly  to  the  fence. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  a  drink  of  water  ?"  I  asked,  suddenly 
recollecting  the  fatiguing  warmth  of  the 
day. 

The  woman  gazed  at  me  with  a  dis- 


pleasure that  was  almost  personal. 
"  Why  did  you  walk  so  far  in  such  hot 
weather  ?"  she  demanded. 

My  reply  did  not  meet  with  as  happy 
a  reception  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but 
my  new  acquaintance  opened  the  gate, 
and  bidding  me,  somewhat  sternly,  sit 
on  the  bench  under  the  apple-tree,  and 
rest,  disappeared  into  the  house.  She 
returned  shortly,  bringing  a  glass  of 
milk  and  a  saucer  of  preserved  straw- 
berries, of  which,  rather  summarily,  she 
bade  me  partake.  I  complied,  without*' 
raising  any  objection  whatsoever.  As 
my  weariness  gradually  left  me,  the  dis- 
approval with  which  my  hostess  had  too 
evidently  r^;arded  it  vanished  also,  and 
we  entered  upon  a  conversation  thte 
memory  of  which  will  not  soon  be  lost 

"  I'd  like  my  daughter  to  know  you," 
said  my  hostess,  presently ;  "  she'll  be 
home  from  college  in  a  few  days,  now, 
for  the  summer." 

"What  year  is  she,  in  college?"  I 
asked,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from 
my  surprise ;  the  farm-house  was  a  very 
small  one,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  found  it  in  the  course  of 
a  walk,  not  particularly  accessible.  It 
did  not  indicate  an  intimate  union  with 
the  college  whose  name  my  hostess  had 
mentioned. 

The  mother  told  me ;  and  then  she 
repeated,  "  I'd  like  you  to  see  her." 

It  happened  that  I  was  planning  to 
go  to  the  daughter's  college  the  next 
week ;  and  I,  of  course,  said  this  to  the 
mother,  and  added  that  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  meet  her  daughter  upon 
that  occasion.  "  Perhaps  you  will  give 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her,"  I 
suggested. 

"  If  you  just  tell  her  you  know  her 
mother,  I  guess  that'll  be  introduction 
enough,"  said  the  woman,  simply. 

"  She  must  take  great  delight  in  collie 
life,"  I  said,  after  the  brief  silence  which 
followed. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl's  mother ;  "  she 
does.  She  is  getting  a  good  education, 
and  she  enjoys  everything  about  it  I 
always  meant  she  should  have  it,"  went 
on  the  woman,  with  quiet  satisfaction, 
"from  the  time  she  was  a  little  girl; 
and  eveiy  summer,  for  years,  I've  taken 
boarders  to  earn  money  so  she  could. 
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It's  been  hard  work,  but  it's  been  worth 
doing.  If  I  do  say  it,  being  her  mother, 
a  girl  couldn't  suit  me  better  than  my 
daughter  does.  She's  a  good  girl,  and 
her  mind's  bright" 

When,  a  little  later,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance was  leaving  me  at  the  door  of  my 
temporary  abiding-place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  which  she  had  very  kindly 
driven  me  in  one  of  the  farm  wagons, 
she  said,  with  a  tender  smile  which  made 
her  firm  lips  very  softly  beautiful :  "  Write 
and  tell  me  how  you  like  my  daughter." 
Very  nearly  the  first  thing  I  did  the 
next  week  when  I  went  to  the  college 
town  was  to  present  myself  to  the 
daughter,  according  to  the  mother's  sim- 
ple injunction.  She  was  a  charmingly 
fresh  and  eager  young  girl ;  and,  as  her 
mother  had  said,  no  introduction  beyond 
my  acquaintanceship  with  her  mother 
was  even  remotely  needed. 

"  Do  you  know  my  mother  very  well  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied ;  and  I  recounted 
to  her  in  detail  my  single,  and  entirely 
accidental,  visit  to  her  home. 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  there  after 
Commencement,"  I  said,  partly  to  break 
one  of  the  silences  into  which  I  found 
myself  more  prone  to  fall  with  her  than 
with  her  mother. 

"  Yes,"  the  girl  answered ;  "  and  then 
the  boarders  begin!  My  mother  has 
taken  summer  boarders  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  so  I  might  go  to  college.  I 
help  her,  but  it's  hard  for  her,  I  know, 
to  do  so  much.  After  I  graduate  I'm. 
going  to  teach;  and  when  I've  saved 
enough,  I  am  going  to  take  my  mother 
to  Europe  for  a  whole  summer,  where 
"she  won't  see  a  boarder  1"  Then,  less 
vehemently,  she  added :  "  Not  many 
girls  have  a  mother  like  mine.    She's 


thought  of  me  and  planned  for  me  all 
the  time  ever  since  I  was  bom.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  a  per- 
son ;  because  no  one  except  one's  mother 
ever  does  it,  and  if  she  doesn't  one  has 
to  miss  it"  She  looked  at  me  shyly. 
"  I'd  rather  miss  almost  anything  else 
than  have  missed  having  that  kind  of  a 
mother  I"  she  concluded. 

When  I  wrote  to  tell  her  mother  how 
very  much  indeed  I  liked  her  daughter, 
I  told  her  this  also. 

One  result  of  my  visit  to  that  daughter's 
college  was  the  acquisition  of  an  interest 
in  summer  boarders  in  connection  with 
the  lives  of  women  on  farms,  which  led 
me  to  ask  one  of  my  friends  whose  home 
is  a  farm-house,  and  who,  moreover, 
has — ^to  use  the  colloquial  phrase — ^taken 
boarders  during  several  summers,  if  she 
thought  these  city  visitors  exerted  a  good 
influence,  as  some  persons  believed,  or, 
as  some  other  persons  feared,  had  a  dis- 
turbing effect,  upon  the  life,  not  partic- 
ularly of  her  household,  but  of  any  rural 
community. 

After  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
she  replied,  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  amusement  at  the  expense  of  those 
solemn  social  scientists  who  seek  to 
generalize  on  so  variable  a  subject  as 
the  summer  boarder,  "  It  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  people  they  happen  to  be, 
and  upon  the  kind  of  people  the  members 
of  the  rural  community  happen  to  be  1" 

So  far  as  I  have  known  them,  these 
latter  have  been  of  a  very  fine  kind 
indeed.  All  that  I  saw  of  their  lives, 
and  all  that  I  learned  of  their  ideals, 
aroused  the  homage  which  good  women 
always  awaken ;  while  all  that  I  heard 
their  children  say  regarding  them  kin- 
dled the  affection  which  true  mothers 
never  fail  to  inspire. 
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THIS  book  will  probably  produce 
in  the  reader  a  variety  of  con- 
flicting impressions,  unless  his 
prejudices  prevent  him  from  appreciat- 
ing the  different  aspects  of  its  author's 
character.  The  admirers  of  Mr.  Spencer 
can  find  in  it  abundant  material  for 
admiration ;  the  critics  of  Mr.  Spencer 
can  find  in  it  abundant  material  for 
criticism ;  he  who  can  read  it  with  as 
little  prejudice  as  the  author  manifests 
in  writing  it  will  find  in  it  abundant 
mate/ial  for  reflection. 

What  strikes  us  first  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has  thought  himself  of 
sufficient  importance  to  the  world  to  be 
worth  writing  about  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  hundred  pages.  There  are  lives 
full  of  adventure,  like  that  of  General 
Grant,  whose  autobiography  is  wholly 
unegoistic,  being  really  the  story  of  a 
great  drama  as  viewed  by  one-  of  its 
chief  actors.  There  are  other  lives 
which  are  spent  in  such  social  activities 
that  the  autobiography  becomes  a  series 
of  moving  pictures,  a  kind  of  cinemato- 
graph, of  which  the  autobiographer  is 
only  the  operator.  Such  is  the  autobi- 
ography of  Senator  Hoar,  which  is  al- 
most absolutely  unegotistic.  But  Mr. 
Spencer's  life  was  wholly  unadventurous 
and  generally  unsocial  He  had  a  very 
moderate  educational  equipment  as  a 
civil  engineer;  left  this  vocation  for 
journalism;  passed  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion from  journalism  to  periodical  writ- 
ing, and  from  that  into  philosophical 
writing,  which  was  at  first  published 
in  quasi-periodical  form;  lived  as  a 
recluse;  and  in  his  autobiography  de- 
votes himself  almost  exclusively  to 
describing  himself,  his  life,  his  writings, 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  were 
written,  the  greater  difficulties  under 
which  they  were  published,  the  manner 
of  their  reception,  and  their  true  inter- 
pretation. The  narrator  is  himself  the 
central  subject,  one  might  almost  say 
the  sole  subject,  of  his  narration. 

And  yet  he  can  hardly  be  called  ego- 
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tistical;  certainly  he  cannot  be  truly 
accused  of  being  self-conceited.  For 
with  his  very  serious  estimate  of  himself 
as  a  central  figure  in  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury world  of  thought,  there  is  a  curious 
capacity  for  regarding  himself  as  he 
regards  every  one  else,  almost  wholly 
without  either  prejudice  or  passion. 
His  enmities  and  his  friendships  are 
alike  very  moderate.  Warmth  can 
rarely  be  predicated  of  him,  heat  never. 
One  can  easily  conceive  of  him  as  being 
irritable  at  times — his  ill  health  might 
have  produced  irritability ;  but  one  can- 
not conceive  of  him  as  ever  splendidly 
angry  or  enthusiastically  admiring  or 
tenderly  affectionate.  He  says  of  him- 
self very .  truly,  "  The  critical  tendency 
dominant  in  me,  because  perpetually 
exercised  by  father  and  grandfather, 
has  .  .  .  partially  debarred  me  from  the 
pleasures  of  admiration,  by  making  me 
too  much  awake  to  mistakes  and  short- 
comings." Yet  this  is  not,  as  he  calls 
it,  "the  fault-finding  spirit;"  it  is  rather 
the  critical  spirit,  that  is,  the  passion  to 
examine,  to  analyze,  to  dissect,  to  judge. 
It  is  impossible  simultaneously  to  admire 
the  beauty  and  frag^'ance  of  a  flower  and 
pick  it  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  component  parts ;  one  may  be 
both  an  artist  and  a  botanist,  but  not  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  mental  oper- 
ation. Herbert  Spencer  always  picked 
the  flowers  to  pieces.  Neither  animosity 
nor  admiration,  nor  even  love,  could  keep 
him  from  indulging  in  the  process  of 
mental  dissection.  He  analyzes  his 
dearest  friends  as  coolly  as  though  they 
were  objects  in  natural  history.  This 
is  not  because  he  had  no  affection 
for  them,  but  because  his  passion  for 
analysis  was  his  dominant  passion, 
from  the  tyranny  of  which  he  never 
could  and  perhaps  never  really  desired 
to  escape. 

This  analytical  passion  gives  to  his 
occasional  portraits  great  piquancy. 
The  dissection  of  characters  constitutes 
a  common  social  entertainment,  and  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  especial 
delight  of  old  ladies  in  tea-table  circles ; 
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but  our  observation  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  has  no  less  fascination  for  the 
masculine  than  for  the  feminine  mind. 
It  is  generally  very  clumsily  done  in  the 
club  and  the  tea-party.  It  is  done  by 
Herbert  Spencer  with  consummate  gen- 
ius; had  he  possessed  a  dramatic  faculty 
equal  to  his  analytical  faculty,  he  would 
have  made  a  great  novelist  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  characters  whom  he 
cannot  comprehend  and  for  whom  he 
has  only  condemnation — the  men  who 
are  not  analytical  nor  even  discriminat- 
ing, but  only  esthetic  or  emotional,  such 
as  Kuskin  and  Carlyle.  But,  in  general, 
his  exposition  of  character  is  alike  pas- 
sionless and  lucid.  Striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  afforded  by  his  critical 
sketches  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
grandfather,  his  uncles,  George  Eliot, 
Mr.  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Tyndall. 

But  the  most  pre-eminent  illustration 
is  afforded  by  his  curiously  impersonal 
analysis  of  himself.  He  has,  beyond 
any  writer  we  recall,  the  power  to  set 
himself  over  against  himself  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  himself.  One  cannot  im- 
agine his  uttering  the  prayer,  "  Search 
me,  O  God."  He  feels  himself  quite 
competent  to  search  himself;  there  is 
in  his  life  and  character  no  mystery 
which  he  cannot  understand ;  and  if 
love  does  not  prevent  a  dispassionately 
scientific  analysis  of  his  mother,  neither 
does  self-love  interfere  with  an  equally 
dispassionately  scientific  analysis  of  his 
own  motives.  We  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  read  anything  in  literature 
quite  comparable  to  the  "  Reflections  " 
with  which  this  autobiography  is  brought 
to  a  close.  In  these  analyses  of  his 
motives — for  they  recur  from  time  to 
time  in  these  volumes,  though  nowhere 
so  comprehensively  and  fully  as  in  the 
last  and  supplementary  chapter — mod- 
esty does  not  prevent  his  full  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  virtues,  nor  does  any  fear 
of  self-humiliation  prevent  an  equally 
frank  recognition  of  his  defects.  The 
reader's  first  and  quite  accurate  impres- 
sion that  he  has  no  particular  sorrow 
for  his  faults  and  failures  is  balanced 
by  perceiving  that  neither  has  he  any 
joy  in  his  virtues  and  his  achievements. 
He  is  simply  intellectually  interested  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  creature  this 


man  Herbert  Spencer  is;  the  relative 
ethical  values  of  the  qualities  concern 
him  as  little  as  the  relative  commercial 
values  in  the  plants  when  he  puts  them 
under  the  microscope  to  study  their  cir- 
culatory system. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  report 
his  self-analysis:  to  do  so  fully  would 
be  impossible  ;  to  do  so  partially  would 
be  unjust.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  any 
analysis  of  our  own ;  for  it  would  be 
based  on  his  analysis  and  would  be  far 
less  satisfactory.  We  only  point  out 
two  defects  in  his  character  which  we 
think  partly  explain  the  defects  in  his 
philosophy,  and  at  least  partially  explain 
the  reason  why  Spencerianism  has 
proved  to  be  but  a  passing  though  a 
popular  phase  of  philosophic  thought 

The  first  defect  is  the  non-catholicity 
of  his  mind — a  quality  which  prevented 
him  from  ever  becoming  a  scholar.  To 
be  catholic-minded  is  to  be  modest- 
minded  ;  it  is  to  recognize,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  no  man  can  by  any  possibility 
see  and  comprehend  all  truth,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  any  sincere  seeker  after 
truth  has  seen  some  aspect  of  it  which 
is  worth  his  own  reporting  and  other 
men's  seeing.  Herbert  Spencer  believed 
neither  one  of  these  things ;  he  believed 
that  he  could  formulate  a  universology 
which  would  constitute  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  all  truth,  and  consequently 
that  no  man's  teaching  was  worth  his 
considering  unless  it  would  fit  in  with 
and  help  to  illustrate  this  comprehensive 
scheme.  It  was  not  by  accident,  it  was 
by  choice  and  by  temperament,  that  he 
wrote  his  philosophy  without  any  con- 
siderable study  of  the  works  of  previous 
philosophers.  Until  his  thirty-first  year 
questions  in  philosophy  had  not  attracted 
his  attention.  "  On  my  father's  shelves," 
he  writes,  "  during  the  years  of  my  youth 
and  early  manhood,  there  had  been  a 
copy  of  Locke's  Essays,  which  I  had 
never  looked  into ;  and  as  I  had  not 
utilized  a  book  constantly  at  hand,  it 
may  naturally  be  inferred  that  I  had 
not  troubled  myself  to  obtain  other 
books  dealing  with  the  same  and  kindred 
topics."  He'  had  barely  glanced  at 
Mill's  Logic ;  Had  read  a  few  pages  in 
Kant's  Critique,  but  he  rejected  its  first 
statements,  and  so  went  no  further ;  
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never  able  to  wony  through  more  than 
a  few  pages  of  Plato ;  we  do  not  think 
that  be  mentions  Aristotle ;  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  ever 
acquainted  himself  with  the  Scotch  phi- 
losophers. He  declares  of  himself  that 
he  was  "  always  an  impatient  reader." 
"  It  has  always,"  he  says,  "  been  out  of 
the  question  for  me  to  go  on  reading  a 
book  the  fundamental  principles  of 
which  I  entirely  dissent  from.  ...  I, 
without  thinking  much  about  the  matter, 
take  it  for  granted  that  if  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  wrong  the  rest 
cannot  be  right;  and  thereupon  cease 
reading — being,  I  suspect,  rather  glad 
of  an  excuse  for  doing  so."  That  this 
was  rather  the  excuse  than  the  reason 
for  laying  the  book  down  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  read  but  very  little 
of  any  kind  of  serious  literature.  Other 
excuses  served  as  well  to  furnish  escape 
from  the  fancied  obligation  of  reading 
Homer  and  Dante. 

This  absence  of  scholarship,  or  at 
least  of "  book-learning,"  is  characteristic 
of  him.  His  scholastic  education  never 
carried  him  much  if  at  all  beyond  what 
a  high  school  would  give  the  American 
boy.  He  was  never  in  college,  nor  did 
he  by  subsequent  reading  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  his  earlier  education.  "  I 
paid  little  attention,"  he  says,  "  to  what 
had  been  written  upon  either  ethics  or 
politics.  Partly  this  was  due  to  my 
impatience  of  reading  in  general  (except- 
ing of  course  light  reading),  which  has 
always  made  getting  through  a  grave 
book  a  difficulty."  In  another  connec- 
tion he  explains  this  lack  of  reading  by 
the  sentence,  "Thinking  was  always 
more  pleasurable  than  either  reading 
or  doing."  His  philosophy  has  been 
evolved  out  of  his  own  consciousness. 
It  has  not  been  mentally  studied  out ;  it 
has  been  hatched  out  by  brooding.  He 
gives  an  interesting  and  suggestive  ac- 
count of  this  meditative  process,  but  too 
long  to  be  quoted  and  difficult  to  con- 
dense. In  all  this  is  a  certain  merit,  a 
mark,  if  the  reader  please,  of  a  kind  of 
genius;  and  yet  the  man  who  up  to  his 
thirty-first  year  had  neyer  studied  phi- 
losophy and  scarcely  ever  read  a  philo- 
sophical book,  and  nevertheless  could 
begin,  without  any  appearance  of  hesi- 


tation, in  his  thirty-second  year  to  write 
a  system  of  universal  philosophy,  by 
which  he  proposed  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  universe  and  set  the  world  right 
in  its  philosophical  thinking,  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  show-  in  the 
product  more  audacity  of  conviction 
than  breadth  of  view. 

The  other  defect  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
character  is  that  dominating  passion  for 
analysis  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
and  of  which  he  frequently  speaks  in 
his  autobiography.  He  truly  says  that 
"  intellectual  analysis  is  at  variance  with 
aesthetic  appreciation."  But  it  is  equally 
at  variance  with  ethical  appreciation. 
The  religious  life,  like  the  aesthetic  life, 
transcends  analysis.  It  cannot  be  un- 
derstood by  one  who  has  deprived  him- 
self of  simple  admiration.  And  that 
Herbert  Spencer  was  without  the  power 
of  simple  admiration  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated, indeed  is  frankly,  though  without 
regret,  acknowledged.  The  truths  of 
goodness,  like  the  truths  of  beauty — ^for 
Huxley  is  surely  right  in  saying  that 
"  goodness  is  a  kind  of  beauty  " — do  not 
yield  themselves  up  to  simple  intellect- 
ual analysis ;  they  cannot  be  discovered 
by  a  microscope,  nor  their  nature  re- 
vealed in  a  laboratory ;  and  he  who  sees 
truth  only  through  the  critical  faculty, 
and  no  truth  which  the  critical  faculty 
cannot  disclose,  must  probably  always 
reach  the  conclusion  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer :  "  I  hold  that  we  are  as  utterly 
incompetent  to  understand  the  ultimate 
nature  of  things,  or  origin  of  them,  as 
the  deaf  man  is  to  understand  sounds 
or  the  blind  man  light"  Escape  from 
this  silent  darkness  will  never  be  found 
by  the  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty. 
It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say 
that  to  this  conclusion  Herbert  Spencer 
came  at  last;  but  it  is  certainly  both 
interesting  and  significant  that  the  last 
words  he  addressed  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic constitute  an  indirect  affirmation  of 
this  truth.  The  words  with  which  he 
closes  his  autobiography,  and  so  takes 
leave  of  the  world,  are  as  follows : 

Thus  religious  creeds,  which  in  one  way 
or  other  occupy  the  sphere  that  rational 
interpretation  seeks  to  occupv  and  fails,  and 
fails  the  more  the  more  it  seeks,  I  have  come 
to  regard  with  a  sympathy  based  on  need  : 
feeling  that  dissent  from  them  results  from 
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inabflity  to  accept  the  solutions  offered, 
joined  with  the  wish  that  solutions  could  be 
found. 

What  is  this  but  saying  with  Hamlet, 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy,"  and  with  Pascal,  "  The 
heart  has  reasons  of  its  own  that  the 
reason  knows  not  of  "?  What  is  it  but 
recognizing  that  truth  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  religious  creeds  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  it  is  formulated  by  Professor 
William  James — "  They  [the   mystical 


states]  break  down  the  authority  of  the 
non-mystical  or  rationalistic  conscious- 
ness, based  upon  the  understanding  and 
the  senses  alone.  They  show  it  to  be 
only  one  kind  of  consciousness.  They 
open  out  the  possibility  of  other  orders 
of  truth,  in  which,  so  far  as  anything  in 
us  vitally  responds  to  them,  we  may 
freely  continue  to  have  faith  "  ?  It  is  to 
this  faith  in  a  sphere  of  truth  which 
transcends  the  rationalistic  conscious- 
ness that  Herbert  Spencer  points  in  his 
last  message  to  mankind. 
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various  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  he  records  the  outcome  of  jour- 
neys to  the  houses,  villages,  and  towns  with 
which  are  especially  associated  the  names  of 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Emer- 
son, Holmes,  and  other  New  England  liter- 
ary celebrities,  while  special  chapters  are 
accorded  to  the  Berkshires  and  to  Connecti- 
cut. The  volume  is  entirely  unpretentious 
as  regards  any  critical  estimate  of  the  au- 
thors, but  it  is  pleasingly  written  and  Mr. 
Wilson  has  collated  from  various  sources 
anecdotes  and  incidents — some  familiar, 
others  which  will  be  new  to  almost  all  read- 
ers. In  short,  the  book  is  readable  but  not 
im[>ortant.  It  contains  several  colored  pic- 
tures of  famous  homes. 

Poems   of  a   Child  (The) :    Being    Poems 

Written   between  the  Agea  of  Six  and  Ten. 

By  Julia  Cooley.    K.   H.   Russell,   New  York. 

4»4x7in.    151  pages,    »I. 

It  is  dangerous  to  arouse  self-consciousness 

in  a  child ;  perhaps  the  punishment  of  a 

millstone  around  his  neck  would  not  be  too 

severe   for   the    man    who    carelessly   thus 

offends  a  little  one.    But  Mr.  Le  GaJlienne 

wishes  the  readers  of  these  verses  to  regard 

them,  not  as  the  work  of  an  infant  prodigy, 

but  as  the  "  expression  of  a  gift  already  at 

work,"  demanding  serious  attention.    No 
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one  can  doubt  that  the  little  girl  has  true 
poetic  insight ;  her  feeling  for  beauty  outran 
her  first  knowledge  of  writing  or  reading. 
Fortunately,  she  did  not  know  that  to  most 
people  poetry  means  rhyme,  and  her  sweet 
little  verses,  unrhymed,  are  better  than  those 
in  which  she  tries  to  match  sounds.  In  one 
of  her  quaintly  named  note-books  she  sets 
down  "sentences  that  I  make  up."  This,  for 
a  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  is  remarkable : 
Love  doth  make  stars  to  shine 
In  the  gray,  grievinK  skies  of  care. 

She  makes  deliciousiy  childlike  errors  when 
she  writes  thus  about  the  clover : 
You  dear  little  downy  flower, 

I  foundest  thee  down  by  the  hill ; 
1  have  played  with  thee  by  the  hour, 
Why  art  thou  so  stiUf 

happy  spirit,  quick  observation,  true 
ot  language,  and  evidently  congenial 
home  atmosphere,  all  possessed  in  abun- 
dance by  Julia  Cooley,  should  augur  well  for 
future  attainment. 

Songs  of  •  Child  and  Other  Poems.  By 
■*DarUn)C."  (Third  Edition.)  Charles  Scnbner's 
Sons,  New  York.    5x7^^  in. 

Ladv  Florence  Douglas  tells  us  that  in  her 
lonely,  misunderstood  childhood  the  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  of  Lord  Lvtton  was  the 
one  happiness  given  her.  By  his  advice  her 
verses  written  before  sixteen  were  published. 
If  the  present  volume  were  not  the  third 
edition,  we  should  have  pronounced  his 
advice  unfortunate,  but  some  demand  must 
have  indorsed  his  taste-  The  weak  little 
thoughts  of  a  morbid  child  put  into  halting 
numbers,  followed  bv  several  more  ambi- 
tious pieces  echoing  the  writings  familiar  to 
the  English  or  Scotch  reader  of  ordinary 


The 
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advantages,  and  completed  by  a  set  of  love 
songs  and  "visions,"  none  ot  which  show 
the  divine  spark  of  genius,  make  up  a  bulky 
volume,  containing  also  three  highly  colored 
portraits  of  the  young  author  and  her  father, 
the  seventh  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  "Abel 
Avenged "  and  "  The  Sceptic's  Defence  " 
are  youthful  outbursts,  in  many  words, 
against  the  harsh  theological  teaching  which 
the  child  heard  and  resented  with  her  whole 
heart.  Some  of  the  passages  in  these,  writ- 
ten before  the  age  of  fifteen,  show  the  min- 
gled effect  of  browsing  in  a  library  and  revolt 
against  Calvinism. 

Strenuous  Epigrams  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
The  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  New  York.  4%x6H  in. 
77  pages. 

Whistler  as  I  Knew  Him.  By  Mortimer 
Menpes.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    8x10'^  in.    153  pages.    » 10,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Widow's  Mite  and  Other  Psychic  Phenomena 
(Tbc).  By  Isaac  K.  Funk.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  New  York.    6x9  in.    538  pages.    »2,  net. 

A  story  widely  printed  a  year  ago  about  the 
alleged  finding  of  a  lost  coin  of  value — "  the 
Widow's  Mite  "—through  a  communication 
from  the  spirit  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
contained  so  many  errors  that  a  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  facts  was  promised  as  soon  as 
an  exhaustive  investigation  could  be  made. 
The  result  of  this  i.s  incorporated  in  a  few 
pages  of  this  volume,  in  which  Dr.  Funk 
presents  at  length  and  in  detail  his  views 
of  the  fascinating  and  difficult  problems  in- 
volved in  the  psychic  phenomena  which  some 
scientific  investigators  are  now  inclined  to 
connect  with  the  agency  of  discamate  intelli- 
gences. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  «/«// 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
personal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


The  TranspoTUtion  Tax— Who  Pays  It?' 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Who  pays  the  freight  ?  That  is  tf'e  ques- 
tion now  being  asked  in  all  earnestness  by 
the  citizens  of  several  of  our  Western  States, 
where  movements  are  on  foot  to  secure  leg- 
islation either  creating  State  railroad  com- 
missions or  enlarging  the  powers  of  those 
already  in  existence. 

It  is  coming  to  be  realized  more  and  more 
by  the  great  mass  of  citizens  that  the  sub- 
ject of  State  regulation  of  railroad  rates, 
through  impartial  tribunals.  Is  one  that  more 
nearly  affects  them,  touches  tl'.,;ir  purses 
more  directly,  than  any  other  of  a  kindred 
nature;  for, 'of  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
average  citizen,  there  is  none  that  approxi- 

>  See  editorial  on  this  subje-a  in  this  issue.— The 

EOITOKS. 


mates  in  magnitude  the  "  transportation 
tax."  This  may  be  readily  seen  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  taxes  collected  by  the  United 
States  in  one  year  from  all  sources,  both 
direct  and  indirect.  Testifyitig  before  a 
committee  of  Congress,  Judge  Clements,  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission, 
stated  that  in  the  year  1901  these  amounted 
to  5584,000,000,  or  but  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  freight  charges  paid  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  during  the  same  period. 
What  is  a  freight  rate  ?  It  is  an  element 
of  the  cost  of  everything  that  enters  into  the 
material  life  and  well-being  of  the  people. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  not  a  stitch  pf 
clothing,  there  is  not  a  piece  of  furniture, 
there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  food,  a  neces- 
sity or  a  luxury,  that  has  not  borne  that  tax — 
a  tax  uncontrolled  except  by  competition,  a 
tax  that  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  in  the  mak- 
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in^  of  which  the  public  at  large  is  utterly 
wtthout  representation. 

It  is  a  matter  that  vitally  affects  both  the 
producing  and  consuming  classes.  As  a 
rule,  the  middleman  ^ayj  the  freight;  but 
he  does  not  bear  the  burden  ot  it.  He 
merely  collects  the  tax  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany, either  deducting  it  from  the  price  paid 
to  the  producer  at  the  initial  point  of  ship- 
ment or  adding  it  to  the  charge  made  to  the 
consumer.  His  only  concern  is  that  the 
rate  shall  not  be  greater  than  that  paid  by 
his  competitor  under  substantially  similar 
conditions.  The  person  upon  whom  the  tax 
really  falls  has  no  legal  rights  in  relation  to 
it;  neither  cause  in  court  nor  relations  with 
the  carrier  which  will  compel  equitable  treat- 
ment, unless  the  commonwealth  of  which  he 
is  a  "  bulwark  "  takes  such  measures  as  will 
afford  due  protection  to  him. 

Only  of  late  years,  however,  has  there 
been  a  realization  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of 
the  masses.  Most  of  the  remedial  legisla- 
tion already  secured  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  efforts  of  the  middlemen — the  mer- 
chants and  shippers  of  the  country,  who  have 
sought  to  obtam  relief  not  so  much  from 
excessive  rates  as  from  discrimination  of 
various  kinds.  If  rates  are  stable,  uniform, 
and  open  to  all  alike,  it  makes  very  little 
difference  to  the  middleman  what  their 
amount  may  be,  provided,  merely,  that  no 
undue  preference  is  given  in  the  way  of 
lower  rates  to  a  competing  point.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  discrimination  between  sec- 
tions or  localities  that  complaint  is  now 
made  by  the  middleman,  for  existing  statutes 
throughout  the  country  have  removed  many 
of  the  transportation  evils  formerly  affecting 
trade ;  but  the  great  body  of  producers,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  the  consumers,  are  now 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
securing  rates  that  are  equitable  and  reason- 
able in  themselves. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  appeal  must 
be  made  to  the  legislators,  for  the  railroads 
have  in  most  instances  adopted  a  policy  of 
charg^ing  "  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear,"  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  boards  of  commissioners, 
quasi-judicial  in  character  but  with  adminis- 
trative powers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  either 
to  fix  maximum  schedules  of  rates,  or  to  pro- 
vide, upon  full  hearing  of  all  parties  in  inter- 
est, what  change  shall  oe  made  in  rates  found 
to  be  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminative. 
Thirty  States  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such 
commissions,  twenty  of  them  having  plenary 
powers ;  and.  with  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
they  are  said  to  work  in  narmony  botn  with 
the  shippers  and  the  railroad  companies. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  their  decisions  are 
not  contested,  and,  in  fact,  these  mostly  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  suggestions,  whicn  are 
complied  with  by  the  carriers  without  the 
issuance  of  formal  orders.  The  railroads 
are  amply  protected  against  "  oppression  " 
by  constitutional  provisions,  ana  if  their 
legitimate  interests  are  attacked  they  have 
recourse  in  the  courts ;  but  it  has  been  almosi 


the  universal  experience  that  clothing  com- 
missioners with  large  powers  tends  to  make 
them  very '  conservative,  and,  as  they  are 
usually  continued  in  office  for  long  periods 
of  time,  they  become  thoroughly  versed  in 
every  phase  of  the  transportation  problem. 

In  the  States  above  mentioned,  concerted 
action  is  being  taken  by  organizations  of 
shippers  and  producers,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
viduals, to  secure  pledges  from  candidates 
for  the  Legislature  that  they  will  favor  the 
desired  legislation ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that,  with  one  exception,  these  move- 
ments are  non-partisan  in  character.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
question  is  purely  one  of  economics  and 
snould  not  be  dragged  in  the  mire  of  poli- 
tics, as  so  many  others  have  been. 

C.  A.  TUPPER. 

Milwaukee,  Wiscoiuln. 

Cuban  Orphans 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  lately  returned  from  Guantanamo. 
Cuba,  where  I  visited  the  Home  and  School 
for  Orphans.  It  is  a  most  worthy  charity 
and  in  great  need  of  funds.  This  home  was 
opened  immediately  after  the  war  with  Spain 
to  shelter  destitute  children,  and  soon  after 
the  opening  there  were  thirty-four  orphans 
comfortably  housed.  There  were  so  many 
applicants  after  the  opening  of  the  Home 
that  Mrs.  M.  A.  Brooks,  who  established  the 
Home,  decided  to  open  a  school  where  girls 
could  be  trained  as  housemaids.  A  kinder- 
garten and  a  day  nursery  were  started  later, 
and  from  December,  1899,  until  June,  1903, 
there  were  over  two  hundred  children  in  the 
Home.  Since  June,  1903,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  give  up  most  of  the  day  scholars  for 
want  of  funds,  and  unless  money  can  be  raised 
the  Home  must  be  closed.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent twenty-two  orphans  in  the  Home,  and  as 
many  more  attend  the  school,  some  of  whom 
are  so  poor  that  they  must  be  fed  at  the 
Home.  About  forty  pupils  of  the  better 
class  pay  a  small  amount  for  their  tuition. 
Mothers*  Meetings  and  Bands  of  Mercy,  in 
connection  with  the  School,  are  established 
and  much  appreciated. 

The  Home  and  School  received  a  small 
amount  from  the  Government  during  the 
intervention,  and  Mrs.  Brooks's  friends  in 
this  country  contributed  certain  funds,  which 
are  now  exhausted.  The  local  subscription 
for  the  School  is  about  $60  monthly,  and  ;^0 
monthly  from  the  municipality.  Last  winter 
Mrs.  Brooks  visited  New  York  and  Boston 
and  raised  about  12,400,  which,  with  the 
subscriptions  above  mentioned,  have  sup- 
ported the  School  until  recently.  At  present 
the  School  is  practically  without  funds.  The 
appointments  of  the  School  are  simple. 
Everything  is  clean  and  ship-shape.  The 
children  are  intelligent,  bright-eyed,  and 
beautiful.  There  are  no  servants  connected 
with  the  School,  as  the  teachers  and  children 
do  all  the  housework. 

Will  not  the  readers  of  this  please  send 
money  for  the  School  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Brooks, 
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Guantanamo,  Cuba?  Post-office  orders  or 
checks  on  any  of  our  banks  can  be  cashed  in 
Guantanamo.  A.  V.  Wadhahs, 

Captain  U.  S.  Navy,  Commanding. 

Sea  Breeze 

On  the  Coney  Island  beach,  between  the 
resorts  of  "  Dreamland  "  and  "  Luna  Park," 
where  the  crowds  walk  up  and  down  amid 
exciting  attractions  and  exclusive  Sea  Gate, 
a  residence  park  barred  against  intruders,  is 
a  long  gray  building,  bright  with  gleams  of 
nasturtiums,  wherein  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
houses  its  summer  guests.  They  come  to  it 
in  many  ways,  through  application,  report 
of  visitor,  invitation  from  the  society,  or 
receipt  of  a  letter  which  says,  "  My  "baby 
won't  live  through  the  summer  without 
change  of  air.  For  God's  sake  help  us." 
For  only  those  are  taken  to  whom  a  period 
of  change  and  rest  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  many  who  are  well  are  reluctantly  refused, 
for  the  ailing  must  be  considered  first 

But  no  one  ails  very  long  in  the  fresh  ocean 
breeze,  and  two  weeks  makes  a  wonderful 
difference  in  mother  and  baby.  A  row  of 
ailantus-trees  shelters  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  in  their  shade  or  on  the  wide  verandas 
the  women  sit  with  their  babies,  while  in  the 
sand  the  children  dig  and  play,  or  paddle  in 
the  "  big  river,"  their  first  name  for  the  sea. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  children  gather  on 
the  porch  and  shake  the  sand  out  of  their 
shoes,  preparatory  to  obeying  the  bell  that 
summons  them  to  bed.  Two  large,  airy 
dormitories  hold  the  elder  boys  and  girls,  of 
whose  care  the  mothers  are  relieved,  each 
having  in  a  wing  of  the  building  her  room 
for  herself  and  ner  baby  or  younger  child. 
Last  midsummer,  when  tne  pressure  for  ad- 
mittance was  very  great,  it  was  thought 
better  to  put  two  children  together  in  one  of 
the  little  white  beds,  rather  than  leave  one 
in  the  city.  This  was  protested  against  by 
a  visitor  with  more  theory  than  experience, 
and  a  child  was  questioned  as  to  whether 
she  liked  a  bedfellow.  She  answered  simply, 
"  There  are  five  of  us  at  home."  In  a  quiet 
comer  of  the  building  the  aged  women — 
never  considered  in  planning  summer  out- 
ings, but  welcomed  here — are  placed.  One 
of  them,  on  leaving,  remarked,  "  This  is  the 
first  real  good  time  I  have  had  in  twenty 
years."  All  night  long  a  nurse  is  within 
call  of  the  mothers  in  the  babies'  wing,  and 
few  of  them  return  to  their  homes  without 
new  ideas  as  to  care  and  cleanliness.  Every 
few  days  a  nurse  will  gather  the  women 
around  ner  for  informal  talks  on  elementary 
hygiene,  and,  as  one  woman  remarked  proudly. 
"What  I  haven't  learned  about  the  care  of 
children  off  them  nurses  ain't  worth  know- 
ing." 

Every  evening  the  women  and  the  elder 
children  gather  in  a  large  downstairs  room, 
where  a  piano  stands,  to  dance  and  sing,  to 
enjoy  the  farces  which  a  group  of  young 
men  from  one  of  the  Settlements  may  come 
down  to  act  for  them,  and  to  take  part  in 


what  none  of  their  city  homes  make  possible, 
a  pleasant  social  evening.  The  response  to 
entertain  and  to  be  entertained  is  immediate, 
and  the  mother  of  four  children,  in  gingham 
sack  and  apron,  gets  up  to  accompany  a 
neatly  dressed  attendant  in  the  steps  of  a 
lively  Irish  jig. 

For  the  manv  to  whom  a  longer  stay  can- 
not be  given,  day  excursions  are  provided, 
and  during  July  and  August  parties  are 
brought  down  for  a  day.  Very  noticeable 
at  Sea  Breeze  is  the  atmosphere  of  cheer 
and  friendliness.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
families  come  together  helps  to  create  a 
home  feeling,  but  there  is  nothing  institu- 
tional about  the  place,  but  rather  the  free- 
dom of  a  large  summer  boarding-house,  with 
less  of  its  friction. 

The  endowments  of  the  Association  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  need  which  the 
summer  brings  to  the  city  poor,  and  this 
vear  api>eal  is  being  made  for  small  contri- 
butions, in  the  thought  that  very  many  people 
who  would  hesitate  over  larger  gifts  would 
gladly  give  a  dime  or  a  quarter  toward  pro- 
viding fresh  air  and  an  outing  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  none.  One  dollar 
gives  four  children  a  happy  day  on  the 
beach,  and  to  send  a  mother  and  baby  to 
Sea  Breeze  for  one  week  costs  five  dollars. 
A  friend  has  offered  to  duplicate  every  gift 
which  comes  in  sums  of  two  dollars  or  less, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  bountiful  number  of 
contributions  will  be  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer, Robert  Shaw  Mintum,  United  Chari- 
ties Building,  New  York. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  home  buQd- 
ing,  on  the  other  side  of  a  structure  now 
usea  as  a  restaurant,  which  clearly  ought  to 
be  acquired  and  aadfed  to  Sea  Breeze,  the 
Association  is  conducting  an  experiment, 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  of  an 
ocean  tuberculosis  camp.  On  the  Continent 
it  has  been  found  that  for  bone  and  glandu- 
lar tuberculosis  ocean  air  is  the  best  treat- 
ment, and  large  hospitals  have  been  erected 
at  Breck  and  Margate.  Around  a  circular 
flooring,  giving  easy  access  to  every  part  of 
the  camp,  eight  or  ten  tents  are  grouped  for 
protection  by  night  of  the  thirty  children 
who  have  come  from  New  York  hospitals 
and  tenements  to  receive  from  nature  what 
science  cannot  g^ive.  Hard  cases  they  are ; 
one  little  girl  of  ten  has  .spent  five  years  in 
as  many  hospitals.  Another,  flaxen-haired, 
and  with  the  sweetest  smile,  lies  patiently 
on  her  back  all  day  long  and  cannot  share 
the  children's  play  save  as  they  come  to  her 
side.  Many  are  bandaged,  some  are  small 
babies,  yet  one  and  all  are  beginning  to  re- 
flect the  healthfulness  bom  of  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  in  which  they  spend  the  entire 
day,  bathing  in  the  morning  and  frolicking  or 
lying  in  the  sand  for  many  hours.  A  doctor 
and  five  nurses  are  in  residence,  for  of 
course  constant  attention  is  needed,  but  all 
are  waiting  for  sun  and  air  to  effect  the 
cure  and  give  the  signal  to  raise  a  hundred 
such  outdoor  sanitariums  for  the  three  thou- 
sand tuberculosis  children  in  New  York. 
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For    Cottage    and    Camp 

ARMOUR'S 

Extract  of  Beef 

A  Hot-Weather  Necessity 


A  cup  of  beef  tea 
mnde  with  Armour's  Extract  of 
Beef  is  a  preventive  as  well 
as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  in- 
cident  to   w^rm   weather, 
bad    water,    3easiGkness, 
indigestion,  etc.     A  small 
jar  does    not   cost    much 
and    may    prevent    an 
illness,    and,    of    course, 
is  just  as  good  for  the  child- 
ren as  for  the  grown-up.     No 
trouble  to  use  ;  a  little  hot  water, 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
ii-mpting and  appetizing  broth  is read\ 
lis  a  wholesome  and  stimulating  foi»l 

Hot>W«ather  DlshM 

Delicious  ioed  or  hot  bouillon  may  be  made  in  a  few 
moments  with  only  water  and  proper  seasoning;  tr  if 
something  more  substantial  is  preferred.  Armour's  Beef 
Extract  will  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  using  a  soup  bone 
or  fresh  meat;  it  will  cost  less  and  never  spoil.  Take  a 
few  jars  w  iih  you  to  the  cottage,  camp  or  aboard  the  yacht. 

Sold  by  Drugffists  and  Grocers. 

"Culinary  Wrinkles" 

Tells  how  to  use  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  and  gives 
a  number  of  recipes  for  warm  weather  cooking,  sent  post- 
paid on  request. 


ARMOUR  131  COMPANY,  Chicago 


ASPAROX 

(Beef  Extract  and  Aspara|(os) 

If  you  don't  care  for  ordinary  bouillon,  consomme,  beef  broth,  etc.,  Asparox  will  please  jaa, 
as  there  is  just  enough  of  an  agreeable  asparagus  flavor  to  give  it  a  "want  more"  taste.  Served 
with  milk  or  cream,  it  is  an  appetizing  course  for  luncheons,  porch  parties,  picnics,  etc.,  but  it's  good 
any  time  with  a  bit  of  crisp  toast  or  a  wafer— say,  after  a  drive,  or  when  tired  and  nervous.  Just 
mix  with  hot  water  and  cream  or  milk  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Sold  in  four-ounce  and  twelve-ounce  opal  bottles,  by  all  druggists  and  grocers.  If  yotir  dealer 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  he  can  get  it  for  you  in  a  short  time  from  his  wholesaler,  or  write  us. 
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Investsnent  Certificates 
Guaranteeing   6% 

SECURED    BY    NEW    YORK    CITY    REAL    ESTATE 
OFFERED    BY    THE 

American    Real    Estate    Company 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1.   1904 

Assets $6,212,807.34 

Capital  and  Surplus,         ....         1,008,302.34 

This  Company  has  for  over  sixteen  years  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  developing  selected  real  estate  in  and  adjoining  New  York 
City.  It  is  among  the  largest  owners  of  property  on  the  line  of  the  new 
underground  Rapid  Transit  System,  located  at  six  important  stations, 
having  at  a  single  station  over  1,000  lots,  and  at  another  station  2,500 
feet  or  water  front  on  Manhattan  Island. 

No  security  equals  carefully  selected  New  York  real  estate  for  safety 
and  steady  profit-earning  power  through  all  financial  conditions  for  a  long 
term  of  years. 

The  Company  issues  ten-year  Certificates,  paying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  by  semi-annual  coupons  at  the  Chemical  National  Bank, 
New  York.  These  Certificates  are  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Company, 
principal  and  interest.     They  are  sold  at  par  and  issued  in  amounts  of 

$100,     $300,     $1,000,     or     $3,000 

The  money  received  on  Certificates  is  additionally  invested  in  the  Company's  busi- 
ness, and  the  Company  pays  on  them  a  share  of  its  business  profits  equal  to  6% 
interest.  This  affords  "  practical  co-operation  "  in  New  York  real  estate,  guaranteed 
against  loss  and  receiving  a  share  of  profits  larger  than  an  ordinary  interest  rate. 

The  Company  has  thousands  of  certificate  holders  the  country  over,  and  has 
for  sixteen  years  earned  and  paid  6%,  maintaining  that  rate  throughout  the  recent 
years  of  shrinkage  and  great  loss  in  stock  values  and  speculative  enterprises.  Its 
financial  statements  are  vouched  by  certified  public  accountants  and  expert  appraisers, 
and  its  titles  are  insured  by  Title  Guarantee  Companies.  Subscribers  to  any  of 
the  mercantile  agencies  can  obtain  full  rejxjrts. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  you,  as  a  reader  of  The  Outlook, 
circulars  describing  our  business  fully  and  giving  particulars  regarding  the 
Certificates.  You  will  find  them  of  business  value  to  yourself  or  any 
friends  who  may  desire  a  safe  6%  investment.  The  information  is  well 
worth  having  for  reference,  even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  invest  at  present. 
Write  us  to-day. 
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When  you  once  know  the  delight 
of  wearing  these  garments,  notliing 
will  induce  you  to  give  them  up.  They 
are  ideal  for  summer  wear. 

Booklet  about  It  and  tbe  garments  at 
"THE  LINEN  STORE." 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  WEST  23D  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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Williams* 
I  "Jersey  Cream" 

1  TOILET    SOAP 

as  perfect  for  the  toilet  as  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps  are  forshavin<»  and  has  tliesamecreamy, 
soothing,  refreshing  qualities  that  have  made 
Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous. 

WI  LLI  AMS' 

Swiss  Violet  Toilet  Water 

Irniescribably  delicate  anJ  refreshing. 

Violet  Talcum  Powder 

Possesses  unequalcd  soolhinj;.  hcallns  and  anli-seplic 
properties.     The  highest   medical    autliorilies  indorse   it. 
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Fifty  years   ago  a 

The  8eini-C«otennial  of    _.i;,-    .1  _-,„„-„»:„„ 

tb«  R.pubUca  p.rtjr    Po»tical  convention 
was  held  at  Jackson, 
Michigan.     This  event  was  celebrated 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  as  the  birth 
of  the  Republican  party.     Most  political 
parties  have  arisen  in  order  to  promul- 
gate some  theory  of  government  or  to 
advocate  some  political  expedient.     The 
Republican  party  is  exceptional  in  that 
it  took  its  rise  from  a  demand  for  an 
organized  expression  of  certain   moral 
convictions.     Though  it  may  be  difficult 
for  many  to  believe,  with  Senator  Fair- 
banks, the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,   that   the    Republican 
party,  as  he  expressed  it  at  the  time  of 
this  celebration,  "  has  never  capitulated 
to  mere  expedience  or  made  a  truce  to 
wrong,"  it  can    hardly  be  denied  that 
conscience  rather  than  consideration  of 
expedience,  that  adherence  to  principle 
rather    than    compromise,   guided    the 
party  in  its  beginnings.     The  principal 
address  of  the  occasion  was  made  by 
Mr.  John  Hay,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
As  one  who  was  in  close  ptersonal  rela- 
tion with  President  Lincoln  as  his  private 
secretary,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  temper  of  the  early  Republican  lead- 
ers, as  one  whose  stalwart  character  and 
fine   moral   sense  have  furnished  quite 
as    important   elements  of   his   valued 
contributions  to  public  life  as  has  his 
universally  admired  diplomacy,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  Mr.  Hay  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  "  no  eight  years  of  government 
in   our   history  have  been  purer  from 
blame  or  have  conferred  greater  benefits 
upon  the  country  than  the  eight  years 
of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  which  claim 
your  approval  to-day."    This  testimony 
from  a  man  high  in  public  station  to  the 
moral  quality  of  present-day  public  life 
is  at  least  as  weighty  as  the  more  usual 
expressions  of  distrust  in  the  present. 
Most  of  Mr.  Hay's  speech  dealt  with  the 
conditions  of    the    present   day.     His 


most  striking  reference  to  th€  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  was  his  quietly  hu- 
morous recognition  of  the  share  which 
Democrats  have  had  in  those  achieve- 
ments: 

Our  opponents  sometimes  say  we  have  no 
right  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  last  half-century — that  we  could  not 
have  accomplished  them  without  the  aid  of 
Democrats.  Nothing  truer  was  ever  said ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  our  an- 
nals, and  it  forms  the  surest  foundation  of 
our  hopes  for  the  future.  The  principles 
upon  which  our  party  is  built  are  so  sound, 
they  have  so  irresistible  an  attraction  to  pa- 
triotic and  fair-minded  men,  that  whenever 
a  time  of  crisis  comes,  when  the  National 
welfare  is  clearly  at  stake,  when  voters 
must  decide  whether  they  shall  follow  their 
prejudices  or  their  consciences,  we  draw 
from  other  parties  their  best  men  by  thou- 
sands. 

Mr.  Hay's  tribute  to  President  Roose- 
velt was  especially  emphatic  because  it 
was  distributed  throughout  his  address. 
Two  passages  in  particular,  however, 
are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  In 
the  one,  comparing  him  with  President 
Lincoln,  he  said  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  violating  the  confidence  of  a  friend 
to  say  that  "  in  times  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty the  thought  oftenest  in  his  heart 
is,  '  What,  in  such  a  case,  would  Lincoln 
have  done  ?' "  In  the  other  passage  he 
so  happily  expressed  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  true  estimate  of  the  President's 
character  that  we  quote  three  sentences 
verbatim : 

He  is  prompt  and  energetic,  but  he  takes 
infinite  pains  to  get  at  the  facts  before  he 
acts.  In  all  the  crises  in  which  he  has  been 
accused  of  undue  haste  his  action  has  been 
the  result  of  long  meditation  and  well-rea- 
soned conviction.  If  he  thinks  rapidly,  that 
is  no  fault;  he  thinks  thoroughly,  and  that 
is  the  essential. 

This  celebration  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, not  only  for  the  event  which 
it  calls  to  mind,  but  also  for  this  hap- 
pily conceived  and  finely  phrased  ad- 
dress of  one  who  has  brought  peculiar 
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honor  not  only  to  his  party,  but  in  a 
larger  sense  to  the  Nation. 


Another  point  of  critical 

A  victory  for       .  .       "^  •      j  u 

Justice  importance  was  gained  by 

Mr.  Folk  in  bis  war  upon 
the  bribe-takers  and  bribe-givers  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  recent  confession  of  Charles 
A.  Gutke  and  the  entry  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  by  Edmund  Bersch.  The  former 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, and  he  now  admits  having  received 
a  bribe  of  $2,500  for  his  vote  for  what 
was  known  as  the  city  lighting  bill. 
Bersch's  plea  of  guilty  is  to  the  same 
effect  The  confessions  of  these  men 
are  more  far-reaching  than  a  mere  ad- 
mission of  guilt  The  story  told  by 
Gutke  is  an  astounding  narrative  of 
widespread,  systematic,  and  business- 
like corruption.  Among  other  state- 
ments made  by  him  are  the  allegations 
that  Charles  F.  Kelly  (from  whom  also  a 
confession  is  considered  probable)  re- 
ceived no  less  a  sum  than  $50,000  from 
wealthy  men  concerned  in  the  corrupt 
plots,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  go 
to  Europe  and  stay  there.  Gutke  him- 
self was  heavily  paid  to  absent  himself. 
His  confession  shows  the  callousness  of 
men  engaged  in  this  form  of  dishonesty, 
when  he  declares  that  it  did  not  for  a 
moment  occur  to  him  that  he  was  com- 
mitting a  crime  in  taking  money  for  his 
vote,  until  after  the  prosecutions  began. 
The  story  of  this  wholesale  bribery  in 
St  Louis  has  already  been  told  in  out- 
line in  The  Outlook,  and  is  confirmed 
by  Gutke's  confession.  The  "  combine," 
he  says,  got  $20,000,  $18,000,  $75,000, 
and  $18,000,  for  passing,  or  not  passing, 
bills  relating  to  street  railways  or  lighting 
contracts;  while  they  had  arranged  to 
receive  for  other  corrupt  acts  the  sums 
of  $15,000,  $47,500,  and  $75,000— the 
last-named  amount  is  now  in  a  safe  de- 
posit box  in  St  Louis  waiting  a  claim- 
ant Apart  from  these  specific  sums, 
Mr.  Gutke  declares  that  there  were 
innumerable  other  bribes  offered  and 
taken,  ranging  from  $10,000  to  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  amounts 
demanded  as  bribes  were  fixed  in  regu- 
lar formal  sessions  of  the  conspirators, 
after   discussions,  and  by  vote.     With 


the  new  evidence  at  his  command,  it 
seems  certain  that  Mr.  Folk  can  carry 
to  a  sweeping  success  his  prosecution  of 
the  criminals.  When  the  State  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  sentences  of  Leh- 
mann  and  Hartmann,  some  time  ago, 
the  decisive  point  in  the  struggle  was 
passed ;  and,  as  one  of  the  St  Louis 
papers  says,  it  was  shown  that  "  the  law 
can  be  enforced  against  boodlers  with 
political  influence."  The  same  °  paper 
asserts  that  despite  the  clear  and  con- 
vincing nature  of  the  testimony,  every 
step  in  the  prosecution  was  a  combat 
against  powerful  political  influences,  and 
even  intimates  that  these  influences  may 
be  able  to  place  upon  the  ticket  which 
holds  Mr.  Folk's  name  as  candidate  for 
Governor  the  names  of  men  tainted  in 
this  investigation.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Folk,  however,  is  too  strong,  and  he  is- 
too  direct  in  his  methods,  to  make  it 
credible  that  he  would  submit  to  this. 


corrupt  Practice.  ^°  conscquence  of  com- 
plaints  of  inefficiency 
against  the  law  in  Massachusetts  to  pre- 
vent corrupt  practices  in  elections,  an 
effort  was  made  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  stop  the  gaps  which  were 
plainly  in  sight  At  first  the  two  bills 
which  were  presented  encountered  the 
ridicule  of  practical  politicians,  and  both 
of  the  bills  were  defeated  on  their  first 
debatable  stage.  But  a  strong  rally  of 
the  friends  of  the  bills  over  night,  and 
the  realization  by  the  Republican  leaders 
that  their  party  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  a  failure  to  stand  by  purity  in 
elections,  led  to  a  reconsideration  and 
reversal  of  the  hostile  vote,  though  the 
support  was  grudgingly  given.  Evasions 
of  the  law  compelled  amendment,  if  the 
law  was  to  have  any  respect.  The  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee  handled  very 
litde  money  last  year,  and  the  campaign 
was  run  by  a  personal  committee,  more 
acceptable  to  the  candidate  than  the 
regular  organization,  but  not  amenable 
to  the  law.  Two  years  ago  the  lavish 
use  of  money  by  rival  Republican  can- 
didates for  the  nomination  to  Congress 
in  a  district  where  nomination  was  equiv- 
alent to  election  scandalized  the  State. 
Reform   was   imperative.     One  of  the 
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amendments  to  the  law  this  year  makes 
the  requirement  for  return  of  expenses 
apply  to  contests  for  nomination  as  well 
as  for  election.  The  law  now  says: 
"No  person  shall,  in  order  to  aid  or 
promote  his  own  nomination  or  election 
to  a  public  office,  directly  or  indirectly, 
himself  or  through  another  person,  give, 
pay,  expend,  or  contribute,  or  promise  to 
give,  pay,  expend,  or  contribute,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing,  except 
for  personal  expenses  or  to  a  political 
committee  as  hereinafter  provided." 
Another  section  requires  every  candidate 
for  nomination  and  every  candidate  for 
election,  within  a  specified  brief  time  in 
each  case,  to  file  a  written  statement  of 
the  money  or  things  of  value,  except  for 
personal  expenses,  contributed  or  prom- 
ised by  him  to  any  political  committee. 
Personal  expenses,  says  the  law,  "  shall 
include  only  expenses  directly  incurred 
and  paid  by  a  person  for  traveling  and 
for  purposes  properly  incidental  to  trav- 
eling; for  writing,  printing,  and  prepar- 
ing for  transmission  any  letter,  circular, 
or  other  publication  not  issued  at  regular 
intervals,  whereby  he  states  his  position 
or  views  upon  public  or  other  questions ; 
for  stationery  and  postage;  for  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  public  messenger  service; 
and  for  other  similar  personal  purposes." 
This  prevents  all  contributions  for  bands, 
halls,  getting  out  hacks  to  carry  voters 
to  the  polls,  and  a  large  range  of  ex- 
penses which  are  deemed  legitimate  by 
a  political  committee.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  the  law  is  sufficiently 
amended  now,  for  a  gap  has  Been  left 
open  for  evasion  in  making  returns  by 
not  requiring  a  return  in  every  case, 
but  only  when  twenty  dollars  or  more  is 
spent  It  is  desired  not  to  make  the  law 
inquisitorial,  but  this  provision  enables 
persons  and  committees  to  omit  making 
returns  at  all,  and  thus  the  authorities 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  truth  in 
their  case.  The  officials  who  have  the 
practical  enforcement  of  the  law  say  that 
the  subject  is  very  difficult  to  handle, 
and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  further 
amendment  is  needed.  This  is  a  law 
that  will  be  watched  by  other  States.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  Englishcor- 
rupt  practices  law  works  well,  but  so  far 
our  States  have  not  framed  stringent  acts. 


The  value  of  the  Fed- 
chaia^anc*  *  *"■*'  ^ourt  as  constitut- 
ing a  tribunal  from 
which  appeal  can  be  taken  from  local 
courts  and  local  legislation,  which  are 
apt  to  reflect  local  prejudices,  and  con- 
sequently inflict  gross  and,  but  for  Fed- 
eral interposition,  irremediable  injus- 
tice, has  received  a  new  illustration  in 
the  decision  of  Judge  Speer,  of  Georgia, 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Jamison  against 
the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  city  of 
Macon.  Henry  Jamison  is  described  as 
a  respectable  colored  man,  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  work- 
ing for  many  of  the  reputable  people  of 
Macon  in  house-cleaning,  laying  carpets, 
and  like  work.  On  his  way  home  at  night, 
last  March,  he  was  arrested  by  two  police- 
men of  the  city,  carried  to  the  city  prison, 
and  the  next  morning  brought  before  the 
Recorder,  charged  with  drunk  and  disor- 
derly conduct.  The  trial  was  summary. 
He  appears  not  to  have  had  any  opportu- 
nity to  offer  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 
The  record  of  the  court  did  not  even  show 
that  he  was  adjudged  guilty;  it  only 
showed  the  sentence  inflicted  upon  him, 
which  was  $25  fine  for  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  street,  and  $3S 
fine  for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct 
in  the  barracks,  and,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  the  fine,  committal  to  the 
county  chain-gang  for  the  space  of 
120  days.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chain-gang  and 
set  to  work  upon  the  highway.  A  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  in  the 
Federal  court.  Under  this  writ  he  was 
brought  before  Judge  Speer  and  dis- 
charged, on  the  ground  that,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  no 
man  can  be  sentenced  to  such  a  punish- 
ment as  is  involved  in  the  chain-gang 
without  a  jury  trial.  An  appeal  has 
been  taken  from  Judge  Speer's  decision. 
As  we  understand  the  matter,  the  pris- 
oner is  meanwhile  necessarily  released. 
If,  on  appeal,  the  decision  of  Judge 
Speer  is  sustained,  the  present  chain-, 
gang  law  of  Georgia  will  have  to  be  either 
abolished  or  very  radically  modified. 
We  hope  that  the  former  result  will  fol- 
low. The  chain  gang  law  of  that  State 
has  long  been  regarded,  not  only  by 
philanthropists,  but  by  all  penologist? 
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as  an  extraordinary  recrudescence  of 
barbarism,  quite  inexplicable  in  a  State 
possessing  the  general  reputation  which 
characterizes  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
opinion  of  Judge  Speer,  which  is  an 
elaborate  one,  discusses  at  length  the 
two  questions — whether  a  citizen  has  a 
right  to  demand  a  jury  trial  If  he  is 
accused  of  a  crime  the  punishment  of 
which  may  be  sentence  to  a  chain-gang, 
and  whether  he  may  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  protect  him  in  this  right — 
and  the  authorities  which  the  Judge 
cites  seem  conclusively  to  give  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  both  questions. 


This  decision  furnishes 
'''"dm^I;.^"'  the  first  official  and  au- 
thoritative description  of 
the  operation  of  the  chain-gang  law  in 
Georgia  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  Under  that  law,  as  it  was  oper- 
ated in  this  case,  a  man  may  be  sen- 
tenced by  a  police  justice,  without  jury 
trial,  and  an  the  result  of  summary  pro- 
ceedings, to  hard  labor  on  the  chain- 
gang.  What  such  a  sentence  involves 
is  indicated  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Judge  Speer's  opinion  : 

The  suflEerers  wear  the  typical  striped 
clothing  of  the  penitentiary  convict.  Iron 
manacles  are  riveted  upon  their  legs.  These 
can  be  removed  only»by  the  use  of  the  cold 
chisel.  The  irons  on  each  leg  are  connected 
by  chains.  The  coarse  stripes,  thick  with 
the  dust  and  grime  of  the  long  torrid  days 
of  semi-tropical  summer,  or  incrusted  with 
the  icy  mud  of  winter,  are  their  sleeping 
clothes  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their 
pallets  or  straw  in  the  common  stockade  at 
night.  They  wake,  toil,  rest,  eat,  and  sleep 
to  the  never-ceasing  clanking  of  the  mana- 
cles and  chains  of  this  involuntary  slavery. 
Their  progress  to  and  from  their  work  is 
public,  and  from  dawn  to  dark,  with  brief 
intermission,  they  toil  on  the  public  roads 
and  before  the  public  eye.  About  them,  as 
they  sleep,  journey,  and_  labor,  watch  the 
convict  guards  armed  with  rifle  and  shot- 
gun. This  is  to  at  once  make  escape  im- 
possible and  to  make  sure  that  the  swift 
thudding  of  the  picks  and  the  rapid  work 
of  shovels  shall  never  cease.  .  .  .  More 
baleful  and  more  ignominious  than  all,  with 
each  gang  stands  the  whipping  boss,  with 
the  badge  of  his  authority.  The  evidence 
discloses  this  to  be  a  heavy  leathern  strap 
about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long, 
with  solid  hand  grasp  and  with  broad,  heavy, 
and  flexible  lash.  From  the  evidence,  we 
may  judge  that  the  agony  inflicted  by  this 


implement  of  torture  is  not  surpassed  by 
the  Russian  knout,  the  synonym  the  world 
round  for  merciless  corporal  punishment. 
If  we  may  also  accept  the  uncontradicted 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  it  is  true  that  in 
the  Bibb  County  chain-gang  for  no  day  is 
the  strap  wholly  idle,  and  not  infrequently  it 
is  fiercely  active. 

What  adds  to  the  infamy  of  this  law 
is  the  fact  that  these  prisoners  are  not 
worked  under  State  officials,  who  would 
be  in  some  sense  amenable  to  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  State,  through  its  higher 
officers.  They  are  allotted  to  the  various 
counties,  and  are  set  to  work  under 
county  officials,  in  gangs,  in  which  des- 
perate criminals  and  men  committed  for 
minor  offenses,  grown  men  and  young 
boys,  blacks  and  whites,  are  indiscrim- 
inately intermingled,  side  by  side — the 
confirmed  criminal  guilty  of  burglary, 
arson,  or  manslaughter,  and  condemned 
after  a  fair  trial  before  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  and  the  "  lad  who  loiters  on  the 
streets  or  is  overcome  by  sleep  in  the 
depot,"  and  condemned  without  such 
trial,  enduring  the  same  punishment  and 
liable  to  the  infliction  of  the  same  lash. 
Judge  Speer's  decision  is  reported  in 
full  in  the  Macon  "Telegraph."  We 
hope  the  Georgia  press  will  give  it  wide 
circulation,  and  that  as  a  result  the 
Christian  philanthropists  and  the  scien- 
tific penologists  will  make  common  cause 
to  abolish  this  extraordinary  barbarism 
from  the  code  of  an  otherwise  civilized 
community. 

Again  negligence  and  mcom- 
oMhe*NiJiJe  petence  have  brought  hun- 
dreds in  one  common  disaster 
to  their  death.  Off  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Scotland,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th 
of  June,  the  steamship  Norge,  on  its 
way  from  Copenhagen  to  New  York 
with  over  seven  hundred  passengers  on 
board,  struck  a  rock  and  sank.  Some 
six  hundred  went  down  with  the  ship. 
It  was  nearly  a  week  before  the  surviv- 
ors brought  to  land  the  story  of  women 
and  children  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
an  undisciplined  crew  and  drowning 
with  rotten  life-preservers  in  their  hands.' 
It  is  the  same  story  that  was  made 
distressingly  familiar  after  the  burning 
of  the  excursion  steamer  General  Slocum 
at  New  York.     The  passengers  on  the 
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Norge  were   emigrants   from    Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Denmark.    Await- 
ing them   were   relatives    and    friends 
already  settled   in   the   United   States, 
husbands  looking  for  their  wives  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  expecting 
to  be  joined  in  their  new  home  in  the 
Northwest  by  those  whom  they  had  not 
first  brought  with  them.    The  grief,  the 
misery,  that  has  now  visited  scores  of 
these  home-loving  people,  while  it  calls 
forth  anew  the  sympathy  of  Americans, 
ought,  by  its  very  Heedlessness,  to  in- 
CTease  public  indignation  against  laxity 
of  steamboat  inspection  and  the  criminal 
cupidity  displayed  in  commercial  meth- 
ods.   The  Norge,  though  not  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  was  subject,  like  any  other 
steamboat  that  comes  to  American  ports, 
to  the   Federal   inspection    law.     The 
rotten  life  preservers  of  the  Norge,  like 
the  rotten  life-preservers  of  the  General 
Slocum,  had  been  officially  approved.    It 
seems  to  have  required  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  lives  to  shake  official  compla- 
cency.    Week  before  last  there  was  con- 
siderable talk  about  disregarding  Secre- 
tary Cortelyou's  order  for  a  reinspection, 
refuge  being  taken  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Federal  law ;  this  talk  has  suddenly 
subsided.   Official  reinspection  is  already 
under  way.     A  cartoon  in  the  Pittsburg 
"  Gazette  "  represents  an  inspector  ex- 
amining a  theater  exit  and  a  string  of 
rotten  life-preservers.   In  order  to  inspect 
them,  however,  he  has  had  to  climb  up 
on  a  heap  of  coffins.     Underneath  the 
picture  is  written,  "  What  it  takes  to 
make  some  folks  see."     It  is  not  only 
official   eyes  that    are    being    opened. 
Steamboat  companies  are  now  applying 
for  reinspection.   Already  on  one  vessel, 
of    three  lines  of   hose  examined  two 
were  burst  under  test     In  the  course 
of  inspection  many  life-preservers  have 
been    rejected.     It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,    when  this   reinspection   is  con- 
cludeid,  that  the  results  are  not  at  all  to 
be    taken   as  indicating  what  the  con- 
ditions were  prior  to  the  General  Slocum 
disaster.     One  firm  manufacturing  life- 
preservers  is  reported  to    have    been 
sending  new  life-preservers  to  New  York 
at    the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  a  day. 
If,    therefore,  this  reinspection   should 
show    a  fairly  satisfactory  condition,  it 


should  not  be  accepted  as  any  exonera- 
tion of  the  steamboat  inspection  service. 
It  should  be  welcomed  for  what  it  is,  a 
measurably  successful  incentive  for  rem- 
edying conditions  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  allowed  to  exist 


c.-oper.tioD  O*  ^^^  ™""y  conferences 
which  up  to  the  present 
have  been  held  at  the  St  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, that  of  the  co-operators  ranks  among 
the  most  important  Its  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  Na- 
tional conference  ever  held  in  connection 
with  the  co-operative  movement  in  the 
United  States.  In  England  co-operative 
conferences  are  held  every  year,  and  at 
less  frequent  intervals  there  are  confer- 
ences in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Co-operative  Union,  in  which  the 
co-operative  societies  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  to  some  degree  federated 
with  the  co-operative  societies  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Denmark,  and  other 
countries  of  Continental  Europe.  Hith- 
erto there  have  been  no  National  con- 
ferences in  the  United  States  because 
there  has  been  no  sort  of  union  among 
the  numerous  societies  working  on  co- 
operative lines.  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of 
St.  Louis,  whose  articles  on  various 
phases  of  the  co-operative  movement 
are  familiar  to  readers  ot  The  Outlook, 
took  an  active,  part  in  organizing  the 
St  Louis  Conference,  as  did  Mr.  Brad- 
ford Peck,  of  Lewiston,  Maine;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Moore,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr. 
Alonzo  Wardall,  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  voted  to  the  chair  when 
permanent  organization  was  completed ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  three  days'  sessions 
many  of  the  del^iates  went  to  St  Clair, 
Illinois,  and  spent  a  day  at  the  co-oper- 
ative colony  which  has  been  established 
there  chiefly  through  Mr.  Nelson's  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. At  St  Louis  the  best  showing 
for  the  co-operative  movement  was  made 
by  the  delegates  from  the  societies  which 
are  organized  on  the  Rochdale  plan  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  California, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  There  the 
co-operative  movement  has  grown  out  of 
the  Grange  movement ;  and  to-day  there 
are  between  sixty  and  seventy  distributive 
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societies,  most  of  which  are  afiSliated  with 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  at 
San  Francisco.  This  society  is  modeled 
on  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
of  Manchester,  England,  which  is  now 
doing  a  business  of  twenty-three  millions 
sterling  a  year;  which  has  allied  with  it 
a  bank  and  a  fire  insurance  society; 
operates  a  dozen  factories  and  owns  a 
fleet  of  steamers  trading  with  Danish, 
French,  German,  and  Mediterranean 
ports.  As  was  shown  by  the  delegates, 
it  has  not  all  be'en  plain  sailing  for  the 
Rochdale  Societies  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States ;  but  most  of  them  have  now  got 
over  their  initial  diflSculties,  they  are 
through  Mr.  Carnegie's  "  measles  stage," 
and,  with  the  Wholesale  Society  gaining 
strength,  there  appears  to  be  an  assured 
future  for  the  Rochdale  Societies  in  the 
Far  Western  States.  There  are  Rochdale 
Societies  also  in  Chicago  and  Toledo — 
there  organized  as  the  Right  Relation- 
ships League ;  and  the  immediate  prac- 
tical result  of  the  St  Louis  Conference 
was  the  federation  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Societies  arid  the  Right  Relationships 
League  for  aggressive  work  east  and 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Co-op- 
erative societies  for  home  building,  for 
fire  insurance,  for  grain-handling,  and 
for  fruit-packing  were  all  represented  at 
the  Conference,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a  second  Na- 
tional conference  to  be  held  next  year. 
From  the  papers  read  at  the  Conference 
it  was  possible  to  learn  much  of  the 
history  of  the  movement  in  the  United 
States  and  the  various  causes  which  have 
prevented  any  such  marvelous  progress 
as  has  been  made  by  the  movement  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Denmark.  There 
was  a  general  agreement  that  the  great 
drawback  to  the  movement  was  the 
absence  of  any  powerful,  representative, 
central  organization  such  as  those  which 
carry  such  weight  in  the  co-operative 
movement  in  Great  Britain. 


If  the  doors  of  all  the 
""'s^Xy*'**"    buiWings  in  the  Fjcposi- 

tion,  except  those  of  the 
Art  Galleries,  were  closed  on  Sunday, 
writes  a  correspondent,  it  would  take  a 
combination  of  Richmond  Park,  Hyde 


Park,  and  St  James's  Park,  with  the 
National  Gallery,  the  Tait  Gallery  at 
Chelsea,  and  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery at  Whitechapel  all  thrown  in,  to 
make  a  setting  as  beautiful  and  an  art 
gallery  as  complete  as  those  in  Forest 
Park,  where  now  everything  is  closed 
and  only  the  Jefferson  Guards  are  in 
possession.  From  all  this  beauty  visit- 
ors are  now  rigidly  excluded  by  the  clause 
embodied  in  the  Exposition  Appropria- 
tion Act  by  Congress  four  years  ago. 
St  Louis  is  a  wide-open  city — wide  open 
on  Sunday  after  the  German  rather  than 
the  American  fashion.  No  whisky  is 
sold  in  the  saloons,  or  at  any  rate  the 
front  doors  of  the  saloons  are  all  closed. 
But  the  beer-gardens  are  all  open,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Exposition 
there  are  two  immense  beer-gardens 
which  combined  can  entertain  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  persons  between  noon 
and. midnight  on  Sunday.  Right  next 
to  the  largest  and  most  popular  of  these 
gardens  there  is  a  race-track,  with  races 
on  most  Sundays  during  the  Exposition 
season  ;  and  in  the  open  countty  about 
the  Exposition  grounds  there  are  scores 
of  resorts  and  attractions  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  on  the  "  Pike."  All 
the  baseball  grounds  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  city  are  open  on  Sunday ;  so  are 
all  the  billiard-rooms  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  city  itself  three  or  four 
theaters  have  two  performances  a  day, 
and  down  at  the  levee  there  are  dozens 
of  excursion  boats  in  waiting  for  Sunday 
crowds  which  seek  a  cool  river  breeze, 
combined  with  opportunities  for  gam- 
bling with  professionals  of  the  lowest 
and  most  dangerous  type.  On  Sundays 
all  these  places  are  in  full  blast;  while 
the  beautiful  grounds  out  at  Forest  Park 
are  tightly  closed  to  the  public  by  a 
high  fence.  Even  if  the  Exposition 
buildings  are  to  be  closed,  this  policy  of 
excluding  people  from  the  terraces,  the 
plazas,  the  lawns,  and  the  groves  of 
Forest  Park,  and  from  the  art  galleries, 
carries  with  it  no  saving  of  Sunday 
labor.  Street-car  traffic  to  the  Sunday 
attractions  is  as  heavy  as  it  b  on  week- 
days. It  is  even  heavier,  for  St  Louis's 
working-class  population  is  at  liberty  on 
Sunday,  and,  like  the  visitor  from  i  dis- 
tance, it  is  drawn  to  any  attraction  which 
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is  offered.    There  is  even  no  saving  of 
work  for  the  restaurant  waiters,  for  vis- 
itors must  get  their  .meals  somewhere. 
The  Exposition  management  is  keeping 
loyally  to  the  agreement  with  Congress 
as  to    Sunday   closing — so   loyally,   in 
fact,  that  on  Sundays  a  fence  is  built 
about  the  hotel  within  the  grounds  to 
keep  the   three  thousand  visitors  and 
the  twelve  hundred  help  from  straying 
on  to  the  boulevards  and  avenues  of  the 
Exposition.    But    it    can    scarcely  be 
claimed  that  the  closing  movement  has 
been  wholly  successful  as  regards  the 
right  keeping  of  Sunday.     We  suppose 
that  it  is  now  too  late  to  correct  the 
error ;  it  could  be  corrected,  we  judge, 
only  by  act  of  Congress ;  but  that  it  is 
an  error  from  every  point  of  view  ap- 
pears to  us  almost  self-evident,  and  the 
fact  is  worth  noting  now  in  order  that 
the  country  may  be  saved  from  similar 
errors  in  the  future.     To  shut  up  by 
law   innocent,   educative,   and    helpful 
places  of  recreation   on   Sunday,   and 
leave  doubtful,  degrading,  and  positively 
vicious  ones  in  full  operation,  and  to  do 
this  in  the  name  of  religion,  is  to  inflict 
another  of  those  wounds    from  which 
religion  has  so  often  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  its  friends. 


Th*  Wa*hiii(ton 


Eight  years  ago,  by 
Kin°d'.,r."rt"n°Sr.,.  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 

Phebe  A.  Hearst,  a 
Kindergarten  College  was  opened  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  has  been  sus- 
tained by  her  generous  gifts.  On  May 
14  it  was  announced  to  the  directors  of 
the  College  that  Mrs.  Hearst  would  no 
longer  continue  its  support.  At  first 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  but  to  close 
the  institution ;  but  so  eminently  useful 
has  been  its  work,  and  so  strongly  has 
it  attached  its  students  and  those  who 
know  what  it  has  done,  that  both  stu- 
dents and  friends  refused  to  accept  this 
solution,  and  have  formed  themselves 
into  the  Washington  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
sum  of  $16,000  necessary  for  carrying 
on  work  during  the  coming  year,  pro- 
posing during  that  period  to  put  the 
institution  on  a  permanent  basis.  It 
would  be  a  disaster  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  kindergarten  cause  if 


this  admirable  institution  were  closed. 
Miss  Niel,  its  head,  is  a  teacher  whose 
ability  has  been  tested  in  many  ways, 
and  who  has  shown  herself  capable  of  a 
fine  quality  of  leadership.  During  the 
eight  years  of  its  work  the  College  has 
sent  out  training  teachers,  directors  of 
settlement  work,  supervisors  of  public 
kindergartens,  and  kindergarten  teachers 
for  a  number  of  States  in  the  South  and 
Central  West  It  has  enrolled  173  stu- 
dents, of  whom  several  have  taken  post- 
graduate courses.  During  the  past  year 
the  attendance  has  increased  to  forty, 
exclusive  of  thirty-one  students  attend- 
ing a  special  post-graduate  course. 
Mothers'  meetings  under  the  direction 
of  the  College  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  regard  to  numbers  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  post-graduate  lectures 
have  not  only  strongly  reinforced  the 
regular  college  work,  but  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  teachers  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
has  said  of  the  College  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  training-schools  in  the  country, 
and  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
its  relation  to  the  whole  movement  of 
Southern  education.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  country  ought  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  work  of  this  institution ;  for  Wash- 
ington  is  a  strategic  point  in  the  educa- 
tional movement  of  the  day  in  the  South, 
and  the  Kindergarten  College  is  in  a 
position  to  train  a  great  number  of 
teachers  to  meet  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  future  in  that  section.  The  Col- 
lege forms  a  part  of  the  group  of  insti- 
tutions which  must  furnish  teachers  and 
educational  leaders  in  the  South  during 
the  next  twenty  years.  An  exception- 
ally strong  group  of  men  have  associated 
themselves  as  an  advisory  committee  of 
the  Washington  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion ;  among  them  are  Bishop  Satterlee, 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris.  The  Treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany is  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  MacFar- 
land,  1816  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  fact  that  the  Japanese 
"Advance**    ^*^*    taken   possession  of 

Kaiping,  after  three  days' 
active  fighting,  marks  one  further  im- 
portant step  in  their  ordered  advance. 
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and  its  capture  emphasizes  the  truth 
that  Japan  is  evidently  set  upon  the 
policy  of  always  "doing  the  next  thing ;" 
that  is,  taking  positions  one  after  the 
other,  without  attempting  to  strike  at  the 
Russian  army  in  advance  of  this  occu- 
pation of  the  nearest  commanding  places. 
The  repeated  rumors,  for  instance,  that 
the  Japanese  proposed  to  attack  Mukden 
by  sending  forces  on  an  eastward  route, 
and  thus  getting  behind  the  Russian  main 
force,  have  always  seemed  improbable, 
and  weekly  prove  to  be  more  and  more 
unlikely.  The  occupation  of  Kaiping 
goes  a  good  way  toward  cutting  off  the 
Russians  in  and  about  Niuchuang,  unless 
they  speedily  retreat  The  Japanese 
will  next,  in  all  probability,  advance 
against  Haicheng.  A  careful  estimate 
by  the  military  correspondent  of  the 
London  "  Times,"  just  published,  places 
the  possible  strength  of  Kuropatkin  on 
the  first  of  July  at  about  125,000 
men,  while  the  Japanese  have  probably 
something  like  200,000  opposing  him. 
The  condition  of  the  roads  continues  to 
be  very  bad,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Japanese  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  advance  much  further  this 
season.  An  alleged  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Kuroki  asserts  that  the  Japanese 
aim  for  this  year  is  to  occupy  the  Liao- 
tung  Peninsula,  seize  Port  Arthur,  and 
place  a  garrison  there  and  at  Yingkow. 
In  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  nothing 
sensational  has  happened.  Chinese  and 
Europeans  continue  to  be  brought  to 
Chefoo  in  Chinese  junks,  and  give  forth 
varying  accounts  of  affairs  at  Port 
Arthur — so  varying,  in  fact,  that  the 
English  papers  are  now  terming  the 
despatches  from  this  source  Chefool- 
eries.  The  main  Japanese  position  seems 
to  be  about  ten  miles  from  the  fortress, 
but  on  the  eastward  they  have  been 
pushing  forward  and  are  trying  to 
mount  heavy  guns  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  fortress.  The  accounts  of 
the  torpedo-boat  attacks  by  the  Japanese 
are  conflicting ;  the  Russians  assert  that 
some  of  these  attacks  have  been  literally 
suicidal  and  that  many  torpedo-boats 
have  been  sunk;  the  Russian  accounts 
also  deny  that  any  serious  damage  has 
been  done  to  their  fleet  in  the  recent 
attacks;  on  the  other  hand,  Chinese 


accounts  allege  that  two  large  Russian 
war  vessels  are  missing  from  Port  Arthur, 
and  that  others  have  been  injured. 

Last  week  a  British  storming 
^in  Tib!lt*'   Pa"^  sent  from  the  town  of 

Gyangtse,  which  the  British 
"  military  mission  "  has  now  occupied 
for  some  time,  captured  an  outlying  fort 
which  has  been  held  by  the  Tibetans, 
and  was  considered  by  them,  it  is  said, 
impregnable.  It  is  reported  that  the 
latter  made  a  fierce  resistance,  but  that 
the  British  casualties  were  not  heavy. 
The  intentions  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  Tibet  were  last  week  dis- 
cl<)^ed  more  fully  than  before,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  Americans  to  know  that 
this  has  been  the  result  of  guarded  and 
courteous  inquiries  made  by  Secretary 
Hay  in  pursuance  of  the  recognized 
Eastern  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. Tibet,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
nominally  at  least  under  the  sovereignty 
of  China.  It  is  understood  that  the 
British  Government  positively  disavows 
any  intention  of  occupying  Tibet  perma- 
nently, and,  indeed,  previous  utterances 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  to 
the  same  effect  The  present  expedition 
will  retire  when  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  sent  have  been  accomplished.  At 
this  point  it  is  interesting  to  read  other 
despatches  of  the  week  from  Washing- 
ton which  assert  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  the  Tibetan  expe- 
dition only  with  very  great  reluctance, 
and  finally  consented  to  send  Colonel 
Younghusband  solely  in  order  to  sustain 
the  dignity  and  personal  authority  of 
Viceroy  Curzon,  who  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  resent  the  refusal  of  Tibet  to 
receive  his  envoys  of  a  year  ago  or  to 
pay  any  attention  to  his  request  for  a 
settlement  of  treaty  and  commercial  ques- 
tions between  India  and  Tibet  Lord 
Curzon  is  now  on  a  visit  to  England, 
and,  it  is  reported,  will  urge  that  a  British 
Embassy  be  established  permanently  at 
Lhasa ;  the  London  "  Spectator  "  de- 
clares this  project  as  unwise  as  that  of 
a  protectorate,  for  it  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  strong  mission  guard 
in  the  Tibetan  capital,  and  disturbances 
would  be  sure  to  result 
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Since  the  Mahdist 

■""""rnd  u«nd^"'^°   power  was  broken 
at    the    battle    of 
Omdurman  about  six  years  ago,  only 
fragmentary    accounts    have     reached 
us  concerning  progress  in  the  Soudan. 
After  the  founding  of  the  Gordon  Me- 
morial College,  due  chiefly  to  the  exer- 
tions   of    Lord    Kitchener,   assurances 
were  g^ven  that  the  Soudanese  would  be 
fairly  treated,<4he  Mohammedan  religion 
respected,  and  the  material  development 
of  the  region  hastened.     The  Soudan 
almanac  recently  published  shows  that 
these  assurances  have  been  made  good. 
It  contains  an  epitome  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years.     It  is  evident  that 
Mohammedan  civilization  in  the  Soudan 
under  British  rule  has  been  placed  on 
an  equal  footing,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
opportunity  to  Team  and  improve,  with 
that  of  its  conquerors.     The  Moham- 
medan calendar  and  festival  day  are  oflS- 
dally  recognized,  Mohammedan  schools 
encouraged,  personal  and  property  rights 
respected,  and  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try mapped   out  and  more  accurately 
surveyed,  many  towns  and  villages  on 
the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  and  in  the 
vast,  fertile,  triangular  region  called  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel,  having  been  more  cor- 
rectly  located    and  described.     Semi- 
weekly  mails   run   between  Cairo  and 
Khartum,   and    weekly   mails    between 
Khartum  and  places  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  also  between  Khartum  and  £1  Obeid 
on  the  west     There  is  even  a  monthly 
mail  service  between  Khartum  and  the 
Equatorial  Province,  the  scene  of  Emin 
Pasha's  explorations.     An  efficient  tele- 
graph service  has  also  been  organized, 
and  full  official  explanations  are  given 
as  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile  waters, 
the  cotton   crops,  the  various  military 
stations,  rules  of  hygiene,  as  well  as 
information  as  to  the  different  officers 
and  magistrates.      Hardly  less  remark- 
able, though  less  known  in  detail,  are 
the  improvements  in  Uganda,  especially 
since  the  railroad  has  made  easier  the 
distribution  of  supplies.     Before  that  the 
missionaries    were    hampered   by  diffi- 
culties from  which  they  are  now' free; 
but   since  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  native  language  was  completed 
in  1897,  it  has  been  difficult  to  supply 


the  demand  for  religious  instruction. 
About  fifty  thousand  natives  can  now 
read  and  write.  In  1902  there  were 
1 ,070  Protestant  churches,  38,844  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an 
average  church  attendance  of  52,471. 
In  Mengo,  the  capital,  there  is  a  Church 
of  England  cathedral  seating  4,000  per- 
sons. The  Catholic  missions  have  also 
been  very  successful.  Most  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  and  missions  is  done 
by  native  teachers. 


It  was  not  many  months 
^^EngTiid'  *°    ago  that,  by  coincidence, 

the  "  Ajax  "  of  Sophocles 
was  given  on  the  same  night  in  Athens 
and  New  York.  And  now,  within  a  fort- 
night of  each  other,  six  Greek  plays  have 
been  given  in  England — the  "  Agamem- 
non," the  "  Libation  Bearers  "  and  "  Fu- 
ries" of  -(Eschylus,  the  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  "  Hippolytus  "  and 
"  Alcestis  "  of  Euripides.  Thus  an  un- 
usual opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
the  comparative  study  of  the  three  great 
dramatists.  Almost  equally  interesting 
was  a  comparison  between  the  varying 
conceptions  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  plays  were  given,  from  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  the  school-boys  at 
Bradfleld  to  the  marvelous  acting  of  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  in  the  "  Hippolytus ;" 
from  the  pathetic  young  Greek  Orestes 
in  the  "  Electra  "  to  the  deep  tragedy  in 
Mr.  F.  R,  Benson's  conception  of  Ores- 
tes in  the  ^schylus  dramas.  By  far 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  its  way  was 
the  Greek  play  at  Bradfield  Collie, 
which  Dr.  Gray,  with  generous  enthusi- 
asm, produces  every  third  year  in  the 
exquisite  Greek  theater  which  he  has 
built,  fn  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
"  Alcestis  "  is  to  be  given  in  New  York 
next  winter,  it  was  interesting  that  that 
should  have  been  the  play  chosen  for 
Bradfield  this  year.  The  boys  produced 
it,  under  the  scholarly  direction  of  the 
Warden.  The  appreciative  audience, 
gathered  from  all  comers  of  England 
and  beyond,  fell  under  the  spell  while 
approaching  the  theater.  A  gap  in  the 
hedge  at  the  roadside,  and  a  winding 
pathway  overarched  with  shadowing 
trees  and  hung  with  vines  and  honey- 
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suckle,  curves  down  the  hillside  and 
leads  one,  expectant  but  mystified,  till  a 
sudden  turn  reveals  the  Greek  Theater, 
with  its  sweep  of  gray  stone  seats  rising 
to  the  wooded  crest  of  the  hill,  arched 
by  a  soft  blue  sky.  Facing  the  seats  is 
the  richly  colored  temple,  with  wreathed 
statues,  and  the  smoking  altar  in  the 
center.  The  charm  of  the  setting  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  feeling  of  per- 
manence. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
hillside  was  not  carved  out  many  hun- 
dred years  ago,  for  the  theater  seems 
always  to  have  nestled  in  its  arms. 
Wild  roses  spring  between  the  stones, 
and  vines  and  blossoming  shrubs  make 
patches  of  welcome  green  amid  the  gray. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  delicate  sweet- 
ness of  English  midsummer,  with  the 
song  of  thrush  and  blackbird  and  lark, 
with  swallows  wheeling  overhead  ahd 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  temple,  can 
one  imagine  a  more  perfect  setting  for 
a  Greek  drama  ?  The  boys  who  were 
privileged  to  act  amid  these  surround- 
ings made  good  use  of  their  opportu- 
nities, and  the  wonderful  play,  so  mod- 
em in  spirit,  with  the  secret  self-sacrifice 
of  Alcestis,  and  the  fair  hope  breaking 
through  the  gloom  at  the  end,  made  a 
deep  .and  lasting  impression. 


The  St.  Louis  Convention 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  either  a 
partisan  criticism  or  a  partisan  defense 
of  the  National  Convention  at  St  Louis. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  give  at  this  time 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  future  his- 
torian will  give.  It  is  difficult  because 
the  whole  history  is  not  known,  and  be- 
cause the  events  which  are  to  grow  out 
of  it,  and  so  to  indicate  to  the  future 
historian  its  historical  significance,  have 
not  occurred,  and  cannot  easily  be  fore- 
casted. In  our  endeavor  to  afford  such 
an  interpretation  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  we  may  fall  into  errors  which 
time  will  indicate,  and  which,  in  that 
case,  we  shall  be  ready  to  correct 

Speaking  broadly,  the  Republican  plat- 
form is  one  of  affirmations,  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  is  one  of  criticisms. 
From  the  opening  speech  of  John  Sharp 
Williams,  the  temporary  chairman    at 


St.  Louis,  whose  address  was  rather 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Root's  address  at 
Chicago  than  a  statesman's  reply  to  it 
by  the  presentation  of  a  different  view 
and  a  different  policy,  to  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  platform,  which  was 
an  indictment  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration as  "  spasmodic,  erratic,  sensa 
tional,  spectacular,  and  arbitrary,"  the 
Convention  resembled  a  Grand  Jury 
which  is  endeavoring  to  bring  a  culprit 
to  the  bar,  and  is  more  concerned  to 
prove  it  unworthy  of  confidence  than  to 
declare  explicitly  the  grounds  on  which 
it  wishes  the  people  to  transfer  their 
confidence  to  its  rival  and  antagonist 

On  the  Republican  platform  stands  a 
candidate  who  has  expressed  himself  in 
vigorous  terms  on  every  political  issue 
before  the  American  people.  The  most 
common  criticism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
that  he  has  been  too  vocal,  that  he  has 
spoken  when  silence  would  have  been 
golden,  and  that  by  the  audacity  of  his 
speech  no  less  than  of  his  acdon  he 
has  dominated  his  party,  and  through  it 
seeks  to  dominate  the  country.  No  one 
has  ever  called  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  account 
for  maintaining  a  sphinxlike  silence.  On 
the  Democratic  platform  stands  a  candi- 
date who  but  for  one  utterance,  as  terse 
and  explicit  as  it  was  dramatic  and  signifi- 
cant, has  maintained  an  absolute  silence 
on  the  political  issues  of  the  past  eight 
years.  We  do  not  criticise  this  silence. 
We  do  not  think  it  just  to  l>im  to  call 
him  a  "  mystery."  There  is  very  good 
reason  why  a  man  occupying  so  exalted 
a  judicial  position  should  be  silent  on 
political  issues,  any  one  of  which  may 
at  any  time,  under  our  system,  become 
a  judicial  question  and  be  brought  be- 
fore him  for  adjudication.  It  may  well 
be  argued,  also,  that  dignity  and  good 
taste  require  a  man  to  keep  silence  when 
his  name  is  about  to  be  presented  to  a 
Convention  for  nomination  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  land,  since  any  speech  then 
may  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  bid  for 
support.  Moreover,  his  explicit  decla- 
ration to  the  Convention  after  his  nom- 
ination, "  I  regard  the  gold  standard  as 
firmly  and  irrevocably  established,  and 
shall  act  accordingly  if  the  action  of  the 
Convention  to-day  is  ratified  by  the 
people,"  justifies  the  claim  of  his  friends 
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that  he  has  definite  opinions  on  great 
National  questions,  and  dares  to  give 
expression  to  thent  when  in  his  judg- 
ment the  time  for  speech  has  come. 
Nevertheless,  however  Mr.  Roosevelt 
may  be  criticised  for  his  siieech  or  Mr. 
Parker  may  be  defended  for  his  silence, 
it  remains  true  that  the  whole  country 
knows  exactly  what  are  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
opinions  on  every  question  at  issue  be- 
fore the  Nation,  and  no  one  in  the  coun- 
try outside  the  circle  of  Mr.  Parker's 
most  intimate  friends  knows  his  opinions 
upon  any  one  of  them  except  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gold  standard. 

It  is,  furthermore,  clear,  we  think,  that 
the  Republican  party  is  a  unit  on  every 
question  before  the  country,  and  the 
Democratic  party  is  divided  into  two 
parties  whose  principles  are  irreconcil- 
able. The  history  of  the  past  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  what  will  be  the  line  of 
National  development  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  pursue  if  it  is  reinvested 
with  power.  It  will  maintain  a  high 
protective  tariff  and  endure  whatever 
evils  that  may  inflict  upon  the  country 
in  promoting  favored  industries  and 
great  aggregations  of  capital.  It  will 
maintain  Dei>endencies  under  the  Amer- 
ican sovereignty  but  not  part  of  the 
American  Union,  without  hesitation,  so 
long  as  its  leaders  believe  that  their 
maintenance  is  for  the  common  welfare. 
It  will  not  discourage  great  aggregations 
of  capital,  and  it  will  endeavor  by  more 
or  less  heroic  measures  to  bring  them 
under  Governmental  supervision  and 
control.  It  will  take  an  active  part  in 
the  world's  history,  not  dissuaded  there- 
from by  the  counsels  of  Washington 
uttered  in  another  era  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  It  will  be  bold  and 
perhaps  audacious ;  courageous  and 
possibly  combative ;  it  will  promote  in- 
dustrial prosperity  and  take  the  risks  of 
great  industrial  organizations.  Its  poli- 
cies in  these  and  other  respects  are 
clearly  outlined,  and  the  perils  which 
they  may  involve  and  the  departures 
which  they  certainly  do  involve  from  the 
traditions  of  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic can  easily  be  foreseen.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  foresee  what  is  the  purpose  or 
what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party.     This  is  partly  beeause  the  his- 


tory of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  mainly  that  of  a  party 
in  opposition ;  partly  because  it  is  really 
two  parties,  one  of  which  thinks  the 
Republican  party  goes  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  governmental  control  of 
private  enterprises,  the  other  of  which 
thinks  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

In  these  three  respects  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  St  Louis  Convention  ap- 
pears to  us  tolerably  clear ;  it  represents 
criticism  rather  than  construction,  and  a 
compromise  of  conflicting  parties  rather 
than  the  positive  affirmations  of  a  united 
party. 

Upon  the  remaining  point  our  interpre- 
tation is  more  questionable  ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  subsequent  events 
will  confirm  or  contradict  it. 

We  live  in  an  age  and  a  country  char- 
acterized by  great  organizations  and  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  commercialism. 
In  such  an  age  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
men  of  shrewd  judgment,  strong  will, 
and  great  ambition  should  become  mas- 
ters of  the  great  commercial  organiza- 
tions, as  in  an  ecclesiastical  age  such 
men  become  masters  in  the  church,  and 
in  a  military  age  become  masters  through 
the  army.  These  great  commercial  or- 
ganizations, under  the  direction  of  cap- 
tains of  finance,  present  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  our  National  problems. 
It  is  said,  not  without  reason,  that  if  we 
allow  such  organizations  to  exist  uncon- 
trolled by  the  Government,  they  will  be- 
come dangerous;  and  if  we  make  the 
Government  strong  enough  to  control 
them,  the  Government  will  become  dan- 
gerous. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Democratic  party  as  it  is  expressed 
by  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. It  denounces  the  protective  tariff 
as  a  robbery  of  the  many  to  enrich  the 
few  ;  condemns  gigantic  trusts  and  com- 
binations "  as  a  menace  to  beneficial 
competition  and  an  obstacle  to  perma- 
nent business  prosperity ;"  it  would  for- 
bid any  monopoly  to  do  business  outside 
the  State  in  which  it  is  organized — a 
principle  which  would  apparently  pro- 
hibit the  business  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the 
Sugar  Trust,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. At  the  same  time  it  condemns  the 
Republican  administration  for  its  usur- 
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pation  of  power,  and,  by  implication  if 
not  in  express  terms,  condemns  the 
course  of  the  Republican  party  in 
strengthening  the  powers  of  the  central 
government;  denies  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Nation  over  Dependencies 
not  represented  in  the  Nation  ;  opposes 
"  unnecessary  entanglement  in  Oriental 
and  European  affairs"  and  "a  policy  of 
colonial  exploitation,"  which  words  can 
be  interpreted  only  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  diplomacy  of  John  Hay  and  the 
colonial  policy  of  Presidents  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Republican  party  advocates  a  perma- 
nent protective  system;  declares  that 
combinations  whether  of  labor  or  capi- 
tal are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws  and  subject  to  regulation  and  con- 
trol by  the  law ;  and  by  its  applause  of 
the  diplomatic  and  colonial  policy  of 
the  past  Republican  administrations,  by 
its  demand  for  a  powerful  navy,  and  by 
its  indorsement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  course 
"  without  reserve,  to  the  considerate  judg- 
ment of  mankind,"  places  itself  on  record 
in  favor  of  a  strong  government,  admin- 
istered by  a  strong  executive,  in  dealing 
with  strong  powers  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  in  foreign  or  domestic 
policy. 

The  opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  the 
very  moderate  gold  plank  which  the  sub- 
committee on  resolutions  proposed  was 
not  a  factious  opposition.  It  was  part 
of  a  policy  which  he  has  consistently 
pursued  of  opposing  the  money  power 
in  the  country  by  endeavoring  to  weaken 
it.  The  affirmation  of  the  gold  standard 
by  Judge  Parker  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  was  the  entirely  cour- 
ageous and  prompt  declaration  of  a 
Democrat  whose  instinctive  sympathies 
are  with  the  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions of  his  State,  but  who  has  not  yet 
stated,  if  he  has  yet  carefully  thought 
out,  what  means,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  autocratic  control. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  juncture  to 
define  what  the  issues  of  the  campaign 
will  be,  because  they  are  determined  by 
the  people,  not  by  the  platforms.  But 
so  far  as  the  two  conventions,  the  two 
candidates,  and  the  two  platforms  indi- 


cate, the  most  fundamental  issue  in  this 
campaign  is.  Shall  we  permit  and  en- 
courage an  industrial  development,  with 
the  gigantic  combinations  which  such 
development  involves,  and  make  a  gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  control  them  i 
or,  Shall  we  discourage  such  combina- 
tions, and  even  by  drastic  measures 
prohibit  them,  and  give  our  govern- 
ment substantially  no  greater  powers 
than  belonged  to  it  half  a  century  ago  ? 
The  first  policy  is  perfectly  clearly  pre- 
sented by  the  Republican  platform  and 
the  candidate  who  stands  upon  it ;  the 
second  policy  has  to  be  deduced  from 
the  prolonged  debates  of  a  divided  con- 
vention, the  somewhat  ambiguous  utter- 
ances of  a  platform  rather  critical  than 
constructive,  and,  until  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance breaks  his  hitherto  preserved 
silence,  a  candidate  whose  one  unenig- 
matical  speech  indicates  rather  the  Re- 
publican than  tlie  Democratic  spirit 


The  Open  Shop 

Our  object  in  this  article  is,  first,  to 
define  the  issue  joined  between  the 
"  open  shop  "  and  the  "  closed  shop ;" 
and,  secondly,  to  give  our  judgment  on 
that  issue  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
it  is  based. 

An  open  shop  is  one  in  which  union 
men  and  non-union  men  may' work  side  by 
side  upon  equal  terms.  A  closed  shop 
is  one  from  which  either  union  men  are 
excluded  by  the  employer,  or  non-union 
men  are  excluded  by  the  union;  but, 
ordinarily,  the  term  is  applied  only  to 
those  shops  which  are  closed  against 
non-union  men  by  the  refusal  of  union 
men°  to  work  with  them.  It  is  in  that 
sense  we  use  the  phrase  in  this  article. 
Arc  trades-unions  justified  in  insisting 
upon  the  closed  shop — in  insisting,  that 
is,  upon  the  exclusion  from  the  industry 
in  which  they  are  engaged  of /all  work- 
ingmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  union  ? 

The  arguments  for  the  closed  shop 
deserve  careful  consideration  ;  they  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus:  Workingmen 
have  a  right  to  choose  wi/A  whom  they 
shall  work,  as  well  as  u»//er  whom  they 
shall  work.  Sometimes  the  industry  is 
made  extra-hazardous  by  the  employ- 
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ment  of  an  incompetent  vrorkingman ; 
often  it  is  made  extra-difficult.  For  this 
reason  a  fireman  has  a  right  to  refuse 
to  work  with  a  green  locomotive  engi- 
neer, or  a  locomotive  engineer  with  a 
green  fireman.  '  But  a  workman  has  a 
right  to  protect  not  only  his  life,  but  also 
his  feeling.^  He  has  a  right  to  refuse  to 
work  in  the  intimacy  of  a  common  em- 
ployment with  a  man  who  is  persona  non 
grata;  and  there  is  a  real  reason  why 
the  non-union  man  is  persona  non  grata 
to  the  union  man.  Without  sharing  the 
expenses  or  the  obligations  of  the  union, 
he  gets,  in  improved  conditions,  better 
wages  and  shorter  hours — all  the  bene- 
fits which  the  union  secures  from  the 
employer.  The  union  man  has  a  right 
to  refuse  to  work  with  a  companion  who  " 
takes  all  the  advantages  of  the  union 
without  sharing  its  burdens.  Moreover, 
if  the  shop  is  open  on  equal  terms  to 
both  Onion  men  and  non-union  men,  the 
employer  will  be  apt  gradually  to  sup- 
plant the  union  men  with  non-union 
men,  because  it  is  easy  to  increase  the 
hours  and  reduce  the  wages  where  there 
is  no  union  to  interpose  organized  re- 
sistance to  such  industrial  injustice.. 
Finally,  the  object  of  the  union  is  not 
merely  to  get  larger  wages,  lessened 
hours,  and  better  conditions.  The  work- 
ingman  denies  the  assumed  right  of  the 
employer  to  manage  his  business  as  he 
pleases.  He  insists  that  the  employer 
and  employed  are  partners  in  a  common 
enterprise,  and  that  the  employee  has  a 
right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  work,  and  to  share  in  its 
prosperity  when  it  is  prosperous,  as  he 
is  certain  to  share  in  its  adversity  when 
it  is  unprosperous.  The  object  of  the 
union  is  to  secure  a  real  co-operation  for 
the  workingman  with  the  employer,  on 
something  like  equal  terms.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  "collective  bargain- 
ing;" that  is,  by  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  a  body  of  workingmen  acting 
together  as  a  union,  with  the  employer, 
who  is  generally  a  body  of  capitalists 
acting  together  in  a  corporation.  Only 
thus  can  democratization  of  industry  be 
secured  and  the  autocracy  of  industry 
be  ended;  and  this  result  is  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  bring  the  industrial 
organization  of  America  into  harmony 


with  its  political,  educational,  and  relig- 
ious organizations. 

These  considerations  seem  to  us  to 
furnish  very  good  reasons  for  the  organ- 
ization of  labor.  But  do  they  also  furnish 
good  reasons  for  compelling  workingmen 
to  join  organizations  of  labor  against 
their  will  ?  For  the  fesi  question  at  issue 
between  the  closed  shop  and  the  open 
shop  is  not.  Shall  labor  organize  in  order 
to  deal  on  terms  of  greater  equality  with 
organized  capital  ?  but.  Shall  the  laborer 
be  compelled  to  join  such  organization 
in  order  to  get  opportunity  to  labor  ? 

This  question  is  really  two  questions: 
Is  the  closed  shop  illegal?  If  not  illegal, 
is  it  against  the  public  interest,  and 
therefore  and  to  that  extent  immoral  ? 
"  In  a  recent  case  in  Illinois  the  closed 
shop  has  been  adjudged  illegal.  From 
the  decision,  rendered  in  June  last,  an 
appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  pending  that 
appeal  the  decision  cannot  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  In  this  case  a  draft 
agreement  was  proposed  by  a  trades- 
union,  which  provided  that  only  men  of 
the  union  should  be  employed,  and,  this 
agreementbeingrejected  by  the  employer, 
a  strike  was  declared,  and  picketing  was 
instituted  to  reinforce  the  strike.  The 
Court  held  not  only  that  the  picketing 
was  unlawful  because  it  involved  a  sug- 
gestion of  violence,  but  that  the  strike 
was  unlawful  because  it  was  an  endeavor 
to  coerce  an  employer  to  make  a  con-  j 
tract  against  his  will,  and  that  the  con-*^ 
tract  itself  would  have  been  illegal  be-  * 
cause  it  would  have  tended  to  create  a 
monopoly.  This  decision  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  accord  with  ejther  funda- 
mental principles  of  justice, or  with  the 
precedents  set  by  decisions  of  other 
courts  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
Those  precedents  sustain  the  decision 
that  picketing  is  illegal  if  it  employs  or 
(Jiuggests  forcible  interference  with  the 
ffights  of  free  labor;  but  those  precedents 
also  affirm  the  right  of  laborers  to  organ- 
ize for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  col- 
lective bargaining  with  employers,  and 
to  refuse  to  enter  into  such  a  collective 
bargain  with  the  employer  except  on 
terms  acceptable  to  the  laborers.  That 
a  strike  may  be  so  organized  as  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  illegal  conspiracy 
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against  persons  and  property  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  a  mere  combination  to  stop 
work  except  upon  terms  proposed  by 
the  combination  surely  is  not  such  a 
conspiracy.  If  it  were,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  right  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining;  for  there  can  be  no 
free  bargaining  if  both  parties  are  not 
free  to  refuse  to  enter  into  the  bargain. 
Nor  can  an  agreement  by  one  employer 
to  employ  only  men  belonging  to  a  speci- 
,  fied  organization  be  said  to  tend  to  mo- 

•y  nopoly.  A  monopoly  is  "  such  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  to  carry  on  a  tra£Sc,  or 
deal  in  or  control  a  given  class  of  articles, 
as  will  enable  the  holder  to  raise  prices 
materially  above  what  they  would  be  if 
the  traffic  or  dealing  were  free  to  citi- 
zens generally."  An  agreement  by  The 
Outlook  to  buy  all  its  paper  of  a  particu- 
lar mill  does  not  tend  to  give  that  mill 
a  monopoly  of  paper  manufacture.  No 
more  does  an  agreement  by  The  Outlook 
to  get  all  the  employees  in  its  composing- 
room  from  a  particular  labor  organiza- 
tion tend  to  give  that  labor  organization 
a  monopoly.  Such  exclusive  contracts 
in  articles  of  commerce  are  very  common. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should 
be  illegal  when  labor,  not  the  product 
of  labor,  is  the  commodity  dealt  in. 
Whether  Judge  Adams's  decision  is  sus- 
tainedJ>y  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
or  notj^ve  do  not  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  that  decision  will 
be  sustained  generally  by  the  courts  in 
this  country.  In  a  country  where  labor 
is  free,  an  employer  has  the  legal  right 
to  refuse  to  employ  any  union  labor, 
and  equally  the  legal  right  to  refuse  to 
employ  any  non-union  labor.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  closed  shop  is  illegal, 
th9ugh,  of  course,  violence,  threats  of 
violence,  or  even  remote  suggestions 
and  intimations  of  violence,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  closed  shop,  are  illegal,  and 
ought  to  receive  far  more  serious  penalty 
than  is  ordinarily  inflicted. 

,^  But,  if  not  illegal,  is  the  closed  shop 
against  public  policy,  and  therefore  and 
to  that  extent  immoral?  Our  answer 
to  this  question  is  in  the  affirmative. 

The  collective  bargaining  is  an  advan- 
tage to  workingmen.  It  will,  we  believe, 
eventually  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
entire  community.     It  tends  to  give  the 


workingmen  some  share  in  the  control 
of  the  industry  to  which  they  contribute; 
and  some  share  in  that  control  they 
ought  to  possess.  The  organization  of 
labor  and  consequent  collective  bargain- 
ing are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
organization  of  capital,  whose  bargains 
are  collective.  The  only  possible  remedy 
for  an  industrial  autocracy  is  labor 
organization ;  and  industrial  autocracy 
is  unendurable  in  a  free  commonwealth. 

But  if  collective  bargaining  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  sacrificing  free  bargaining, 
the  price  paid  would  be  too  great  for  the 
benefits  secured.  The  very  object  of 
collective  bargaining  is  to  secure  free- 
dom, which  is  practically,  though  not 
theoretically,  denied  if  the  individual 
workingman  must  make  his  contract 
single-handed  with  a  great  collective 
capitalistic  organization.  But  to  deny 
him  the  liberty  to  make  his  contract 
single-handed  if  he  wishes  is  not  to 
secure  him  freedom  of  contract,  but  to 
transfer  him  from  one  autocracy  to 
another.  And  this,  in  fact,  Is  what  has 
taken  place  in  some  trades,  in  which 
men  are  no  longer  free,  but  have  the 
question  whether  they  shall  work,  when 
they  shall  work,  and  on  what  terms  they 
shall  work  determined  for  them,  some- 
times by  a  small  body  of  men  acting  in 
secret,  sometimes  by  a  mob  of  men 
swayed  by  their  passions  or  their  preju- 
dices. If  the  only  remedy  for  the  autoc- 
racy of  capital  is  the  possibility  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  only  remedy  for 
the  autocracy  of  a  labor  union  is  the 
possibility  of  individual  bargaining. 

Freedom  of  bargaining  is  not  only 
thus  essential  to  the  community,  and 
especially  to  the  workingmen,  it  is  also 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
trades-unions.  The  trade-union,  to  be 
permanently  efficient,  must  be  an  organ- 
ization of  free  men ;  it  must  be  com- 
posed of  members  who  believe  in  union- 
ism and  are  loyal  to  it ;  it  must  be  an 
industrial  army  of  volunteers,  not  of 
drafted  men  ;  it  must  make  its  way  in 
the  labor  world  by  persuading  the  labor- 
ers that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  join  it 
and  be  loyal  to  it,  not  by  coercing  them 
to  join  it  by  threats  of  violence  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  starvation  on  the  other. 
There  is  only  one  organization  which  in 
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a  free  community  men  may  be  com- 
pelled to  join  whether  they  will  or  not — 
namely,  the  State.  They  are  born  into 
the  State,  are  members  of  the  State, 
must  obey  the  laws  enacted  by  the  State, 
in  time  of  danger  must  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  State,  must,  if  necessary, 
hazard  their  lives  for  the  State.  This 
is  true  of  no  other  organism.  If  they 
are  coerced  into  the  church,  as  they 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  same  proc- 
ess which  deprives  them  of  their  free- 
dom deprives  the  church  of  its  spiritual 
vitality.  If  they  are  coerced  into  a  labor 
organization,  as  some  labor  leaders 
would  have  them  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  same  process  which  deprives 
them  of  their  freedom  deprives  the  labor 
organization  of  that  spirit  of  brother- 
hood which  is  at  once  the  justification 
for  its  existence  and  the  inspiration  of 
its  power.  The  right  of  labor  to  organ- 
ize rests  upon  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  labor.  Whoever  denies  this  right  of 
the  individual  denies  the  foundation  on 
which  the  right  of  organized  labor  rests. 

If  any  man  is  inclined  to  say  that  a 
free  labor  union  is  the  dream  of  an 
idealist,  and  is  quite  impracticable  in  a 
world  of  selfish  and  sordid  men,  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  the  labor  organizations  have  always 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  the  open 
shop.  We  believe  thkt  all  the  railroad 
labor  organizations  are  free  organiza- 
tions. In  the  Pennsylvania  coal-mines 
union  and  non-union  miners  4abored 
together  in  the  same  mine  and  reaped 
the  same  benefits  from  the  collective 
bargaining  carried  on  for  them  by  John 
Mitchell.  In  the  recent  anarchy  in 
Colorado,  the  one  mine  which  went  on 
with  its  work  peacefully,  prosperously, 
and  without  disturbance,  until  it  was 
closed  by  military  orders,  was  a  mine 
which  maintained  the  principle  of  the 
open  shop,  and  in  which  union  and  non- 
union men  worked  peacefully  together. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  collect- 
ive bargaining  in  most  organized  indus- 
tries is  for  the  interest  of  employer,  of 
employed,  and  of  the  general  commu- 
nity; that  this  collective  bargaining  will 
be  more  speedily  and  permanently  se- 
cured by  the  maintenance  of  free  labor 


unions  than  by  swelling  the  ranks  of 
labor  unions  through  processes  of  com- 
pulsion ;  that  the  closed  shop  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  illegal ;  but  that  it  is 
'  against  the  interests  of  workingmen,  of 
labor  organizations,  and  of  the  general 
community ;  and,  whether  closed  by  the 
employer  against  union  men,  or  by  or- 
ganized labor  against  non-union  men,  is 
alike  .inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  essential  spirit  of  free 
American  institutions.  .  x 

Op 

OMiy  Will  be  Done 

Is  the  prayer  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  a 
petition  or  a  submission  ?  Is  it  desire 
or  acquiescence  ?  It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  we  read  into  it 
the  first  or  the  second  meaning.  Submis- 
sion is  the  surrender  of  one  will  to  an- 
other ;  consecration  is  the  devotion  of 
one  will  to  another.  The  patient  sub- 
mits to  an  operation  in  the  hospital ; 
the  soldier  devotes  himself  to  death  in 
a  forlorn  hope. 

In  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  clear 
that  these  are  the  words,  not  of  submis-. 
sion,  but  of  consecration ;  they  are  not 
the  surrender  of  his  will  to  his  Father's 
will;  they  are  the  identification  of  his 
will  with  his  Father's  will.  His  inter- 
pretation of  this  petition  is  his  prayer 
in  Gethsemane ;  and  bis  prayer  in  Geth- 
semane  is,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done."  He  states  what  wbuld  be  his 
inclination ;  but  he  couples  this  with  the 
earnest  petition  that  his  inclination  may 
not  be  decisive.  I  wish,  he  says,  not  to 
decide  this  question  ;  I  only  wish  to 
carry  out  thy  decision. 

Throughout  his  life  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  merely  submissive  to  his  Father's 
will;  it  was  his  will  to  do  his  Father's 
will.  When,  a  mere  boy  of  twelve,  his 
parents  missed  him  in  Jerusalem,  he 
wondered  that  they  should  not  have 
instantly  divined  that  he  would  be  at 
the  Temple  school  inquiring  about  his 
Father's  business.  When  he  was  tempt- 
ed in  the  wilderness,  apparently  he  did 
not  at  first  know  how  the  suggestions 
came  to  him ;  but  all  perplexiry  was  dissi- 
pated when  the  tempter  suggested  that  he 
acknowledge,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
suzerainty  of  any  other  than  his  Father, 
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When  he  went  up  to  the  Temple  and 
found  the  traders  filling  the  court  with 
their  cattle  and  doves,  and  maintaining 
a  corrupt  monopoly  under  the  Temple 
roof,  what  filled  him  with  indignation 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  turned  bis 
Father's  house  into  a  den  of  thieves. 
When  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  his  theme 
was  the  mission  which  his  Father  had 
given  him  to  fulfill.  When  he  foretold 
his  Passion  and  death,  and  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him,  he  turned  with  indignation 
upon  the  disciple  who  would  divert  him 
from  carrying  out  his  Father's  will ; 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  he  cried. 
When  the  time  of  the  Passion  ap- 
proached, he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with- 
out halting  or  hesitation,  going  before, 
and  his  disciples  following  after,  amazed 
and  perplexed.  When  the  interval  before 
his  betrayal  was  counted  by  hours,  not 
days,  and,  with  the  full  prevision  of  the 
agony  before  him,  he  knelt  to  pray,  his 
prayer  was,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine;  be 
done."  And  when,  in  the  tramp  of  the 
soldiery  coming  to  arrest  him,  he  heard 
the  answer  to  that  prayer,  and  the  sum- 
mons to  drink  the  bitter  cup  to  the 
dregs,  he  went  forward  to  meet  the 
betrayer  and  give  himself  up  to  cruelty 
and  death,  fulfilling  his  declaration,  I 
lay  down  my  life  of  myself.  In  all  this 
record  there  is  not  once  an  indication 
of  resignation  or  submission — that  is,  of 
the  surrender  of  a  reluctant  will  to  the 
will  of  Another,  wiser,  stronger,  better ; 
there  is  throughout  the  consecration  of 
a  will  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  Another. 
His  ambition  to  do  that  Other's  will 
dominated  all  his  life  and  inspired  and 
directed  all  his  energies. 

Resignation  and  submission  are  often 
regarded  as  the  graces  of  a  weak  nature ; 
strong  men  regard  them  as  feminine 
rather  than  masculine  graces.  Whether 
this  is  true  we  will  not  here  undertake 
to  decide.  But  consecration  is  distinct- 
ively the  grace  of  a  strong  nature,  and 
gives  strength  to  the  weak.  I  may 
doubt  my  own  wisdom,  I  may  doubt 
wh3ther  the  result  of  my  action  will 
be  what  I  had  expected ;  I  may  fore- 
bode evil  where  I  had  intended  good; 
I  may  grow  discouraged  because  the 


expected  results  delay  or  are  disappoint- 
ing. But  if  I  am  working  for  Another, 
if  I  am  carrying  out  his  directions,  if  I 
have  implicit  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
and  his  power,  if  I  believe  that  he  is 
wise  enough  to  get  beneficent  results 
out  of  my  folly,  if  my  will  is  to  do  his 
will  and  I  am  more  than  glad  to  leave 
the  results  to  him,  if  I  believe  that  "  He 
always  wins  who  sides  with  God,"  and 
that 

"  111  that  God  blesses  Is  our  good, 

And  unblest  good  is  ill ; 
And  all  is  right  that  seetps  most  wrong 
If  it  be  His  dear  will," 

bow  can  my  courage  fail  in  any  under- 
taking, or  I  be  disheartened  at  any  ap- 
parent and  temporary  result  ? 

This  truth  that  consecration  is  more 
than  resignation,  that  the  prayer  "  Thy 
will  be  done  "  is  more  than  a  surrender 
of  the  will  of  man  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  the  answer  to  that  prayer  is  not 
only  alleviation  in  disaster  and  comfort 
in  sorrow,  but  also  inspiration  to  heroic 
achievement,  finds  fine  illustration  in 
the  verse  of  John  Hay,  which  at  once 
illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by  his 
remarkable  diplomatic  career : 

"  Not  in  dumb  resignation 

We  lift  our  hands  on  high ; 
Not  like  the  nerveless  fatalist. 

Content  to  do  and  die. 
Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle's, 

Who_ soars  to  meet  the  sun, 
And  cries  exulting  unto  Thee, 

O  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done. 

"Thy  will !  it  bids  the  weak  be  strong; 

It  bids  the  strong  be  just: 
No  lip  to  fawn,  no  hand  to  beg, 

No  brow  to  seek  the  dust. 
Wherever  man  oppresses  man 

Beneath  the  liberal  sun, 
O  Lord,  be  there.  Thine  arm  made  bare. 

Thy  righteous  will  be  done !" 

In  the  faith  that,  although  life  is  a 
mystery,  it  is  not  a  muddle,  for  God  is  in 
his  world  bringing  order  out  of  appar- 
ent chaos ;  in  the  reverence  which  trusts 
and  obeys  God,  mingled  with  the  affec- 
tion which  clings  to  him  and  rejoices  in 
him ;  in  the  will  set  to  do  God's  will 
and  have  a  little  share  in  God's  work 
of  healing,  helping,  conquering  love,  is 
found  the  secret  of  a  courage  which  no 
dangers  can  daunt,  a  patience  which  no 
delays  can  exhaust,  and  a  confidence 
which  no  disappointments  can  destroy. 
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The  Negro  and  his  Cre- 
ator 

Permit  me  to  express  a  pleasure  in  being 
made  -to  realize  that  some  of  our  people  in 
the  Northern  States  are  beginning  to  esti- 
mate the  negro  at  his  true  value,  so  that  at 
some  time  in  the  not  far  distant  future  he 
will  be  given  the  place  intended  for  him  by 
the  Creator.  We  find  and  are  instructed 
that  "  He  created  man  in  His  own  image." 
Now,  are  you  willing  to  accept,  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  the  negro  was  created  in  or  after 
the  same  image  as  yourself,  as  the  Caucasian 
race  ?  If  you  do  not  so  confe.ss,  do  not  so 
acknowledge,  you  must  place  him  as  of  and 
among  the  lower  orders,  the  brute  creation. 

The  negro  belongs  to  the  "ferae  nalura." 
He  has  no  soul ;  he  is  merely  more  highly 
developed  than  the  simian  family.  A  slav& 
he  was  a  domesticated  beast.  Removed 
from  bondage  bv  emancipation,  he  regards 
freedom  as  not  lioerty  but  license,  reverts  to 
his  natural  position,  "  ferae  naturse,"  as  do 
all  domesticated  animals  when  relieved  from 
domestication. 

The  ne^o  has  no  soul,  no  God-given 
mental  or  mtellectual  qualifications  of  man- 
hood. The  few  instances  of  semblance  of 
intellect  which  can  be  named  as  amone  so- 
called  negroes  have  arisen  because  ofand 
from  the  Caucasian  blood  injected  into  the 
veins  by  miscegenation. 

Consider!  W  B.  W. 

See  recent  report  of  travelers  in  interior  of 
Porto  Rico,  where,  remote  from  intercourse 
with  and  example  of  Caucasians,  negroes  are 
already  reverted  to  cannibalism  1 

This  letter,  which,  as  the  writer  im- 
plies, represents  the  North  quite  as  well 
or  ill  as  the  South,  assumes  that  the 
white  man  knows  the  place  intended  for 
the  negro  by  the  Creator.  The  difficulty 
with  assuming  this  is  that  it  has  proved 
an  insuperable  obstacle  in  times  past 
for  one  class  to  fix  the  place  for  another 
class.  In  England  the  aristocracy  under- 
took to  fix  the  place  intended  for  the 
common  people  by  the  Creator,  and  to 
instruct  them  that  they  must  be  content 
with  so  much  of  education  and  develop- 
ment as  would  adapt  them  to  that  place 
and  to  no  other.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  prior,  men  undertook  to  deter- 
mine what  was  the  place  intended  for 
women  by  the  Creator,  and  to  shut  them 
up  within  the  confines  of  that  place  and 
not  allow  them  to  go  out  of  it.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
prior  to  that  time,  the  majority  of  people 
in  this  country  thought  that  slavery  was 


the  place  intended  for  the  negro  by  the 
Creator.  And  some  of  them  fought 
very  vigorously  to  keep  him  in  that 
place,  and  failed;  it  must  have  been 
because  they  misunderstood  the  Creator; 
it  will  hardly  be  claimed  by  any  one 
that  the  Creator  was  not  able  to  carry 
out  his  intentions. 

How  are  we  to  know  for  what  place 
the  Creator  has  intended  any  man  ? 
There  is  only  one  way.  Give  him  the 
liberty  of  securing  the  fullest,  freest,  and 
best  possible  development.  He  is  en- 
titled to  any  place  for  which  be  can  fit 
himself,  and  no  man  can  tell  by  a  priori 
reasoning  for  what  place  another  man 
can  fit  himself.  No  one  could  imagine 
from  reading  the  description  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  in,  say,  the  seventh 
or  eighth  centuries,  that  they  were  in- 
tended by  their  Creator  to  be  the  leaders 
of  European  civilization.  No  man  know- 
ing anything  of  the  Japanese  people  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  imagine  that  the  Creator  intended 
them  for  the  place  which  they  now 
occupy.  No  man  can  possibly  forecast 
what  is  the  place  which  the  Creator 
intends  for  the  Chinese  race  or  for  the 
negro  race.  Who  could  guess  what  the 
'acorn  would  grow  to  when  planted,  if 
he  had  never  seen  an  oak  ?  Who  could 
guess  into  what  kind  of  manhood  a  babe 
would  grow  if  he  had  never  seen  a  man  ? 
Who  could  forecast  a  Newton  or  a  Bis- 
marck, a  Browning  or  a  Gladstone,  from 
the  babe  crowing  and  kicking  in  his 
nurse's  arms  ? 

What  we  demand  for  the  negro  is 
liberty,  and  what  we  mean  by  liberty  is 
the  right  to  make  everything  of  himself 
that  he  can  make.  If  he  can  make  of 
himself  a  Booker  T.  Washington,  and 
teach  the  whole  Nation,  black  and  white, 
something  respecting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education  for  a  race  just 
emerging  from  slavery,  he  has  a  right  to 
make  of  himself  a  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, and  all  the  country  should  welcome 
the  result  If  he  can  make  of  himself 
a  farmer  or  a  porter  or  a  gardener  or  a 
cotton-field  hand,  he  should  make  of  him- 
self the  very  best  farmer  or  porter  or 
cotton-field  hand  be  can,  and  he  should 
have  every  encouragement  to  do  so. 

We  protest  vigorously,  then,  against 
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the  doctrine  that  one  man  can  determine 
for  another  man  what  his  place  shall  be, 
and  what  may  be  the  limits  of  his  devel- 
opment, or  that  one  race  can  do  this  for 
another  race.  Before  any  man  can  tell 
us  what  is  the  place  intended  for  the 
negro  race  by  the  Creator,  he  must  give 
us  some  evidence  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  confidential  relations  with  the 
Creator,  and  knows  what  the  Creator's 
plans  and  purposes  are. 


The  Spectator 

In  these  days  of  time  and  labor  saving 
projects,  the  bustle  and  "  step-lively- 
please  "  of  the  city,  to  which  newspapers 
cater  by  their  headlines  that  he  that 
sits  opposite  you  in  the  car  may  read, 
have  become  infectious.  The  student 
no  longer  has  time  for  meditation  and 
assimilation.  He  must  bolt  his  intellect- 
ual food  like  a  quick  lunch.  Even  his 
recreation  has  become  strenuous;  he 
spends  a  day  on  the  golf  links  with  his 
"  eye  on  the  ball "  instead  of  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  "  free  sky  and  stars," 
Nature's  storage-battery  of  "sweetness 
and  light."  Under  conditions  like  these, 
when  short  cuts  even  to  a  college  degree> 
are  coming  into  vogue,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  our  language  has  fallen  victim  to 
the  shearing  process,  and  that  letters 
are  lopped  off,  until  words  are  but  skel- 
etons of  their  original  selves. 


The  Spectator  does  not  question  the 
difficulties  of  English  spelling;  indeed, 
he  himself  is  a  sufferer,  and  finds  relief 
only  by  constant  application  to  the 
dictionary  or  to  the  "  bom  spellers " 
with  whom  his  family  is  blessed.  This 
latter  habit  shows  that  even  the  Spectator 
does  not  altogether  refuse  to  save  time 
and  labor  at  the  expense  of  principle. 
How  often,  when  a  teacher,  he  would 
say  to  his  pupils,  "  It  will  do  you  much 
more  good  to  look  up  the  point  for 
yourselves."  A  few  days  ago  the  Spec- 
tator was  reminded  of  a  perennial  story 
of  the  difficulties  of  English  spelling, 
and  it  kindled  his  memory  of  these  his 
school-teaching  days.     The  story  is  this : 

Teacher — Spell  nose. 


Child  (a  believer  in  phonetic  spell- 
ing)— N-o-z-e. 

Teacher — No,  n-o-s-e.     Spell  froze. 

Child— F-r-o-s-e. 

Teacher — No,  f-r-o-z-e.     Spell  blows. 

Child,  hesitating  between  z  and  s, 
chooses  the  latter — B-1-o-s-e. 

Teacher — No,  b-1-o-w-s.     Spell  goes. 

Child,  bewildered — It's  g-o-z-e  or 
g-o-s-e  or  g-o-w-s. 

Teacher — No,  my  dear,  it's  g-6-e-s. 
® 

As  a  school-teacher,  the  Spectator 
was  not  engaged  to  teach  spelling,  but 
he  soon  found  that  it  was  one  of  those 
"  extras  "  that  no  teacher  can  do  without, 
any  more  than  a  well-educated  person 
without  "  French,  music,  and  washing," 
so  he  set  himself  to  study  the  mistakes 
and  to  classify  them.  He  found  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  ill-advised  attempts 
at  phonetic  spelling,  not  to  be  used  ad 
libitum  in  English.  Over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  his  papers  contained  "  repitition  " 
and  "  similie,"  so  that  when  these  words 
were  spelled  correctly,  it  elicited  praise, 
and  the  student  stood  several  inches 
higher  in  his  estimation — a  case  where 
the  small  frog  in  the  big  puddle  was 
exalted. 

But  the  Spectator  could  readily  forgive 
a  Mrs.  Malaprop  for  the  refreshment 
she  furnished  in  the  wastes  and  solitudes 
of  hours  spent  in  correcting  papers. 
At  times  ancient  and  modem  history 
became  curiously  confused,  as  where 
the  pupil  said  that  the  Romans  caused 
their  prisoners  to  pass  under  the  "  yolk  " 
— leaving  to  his  reader's  imagination  the 
much-bespattered  condition  in  which 
they  emerged  from  the  ordeal.  And 
the  test  of  the  fortitude  of  the  Spartan 
youths  showed  the  experience  of  the 
too  recent  boy  in  his  statement  that  it 
was  custonary  to  "scour"  (scourge) 
them  before  the  altar  of  Artemis.  All 
this  the  Spectator  could  read  and  not 
grow  weary ;  it  tickled  his  fancy  to  be 
told  of  Swift's  "  satyrs,"  of  "  adversity 
(diversity)  of  treatment,"  and.  of  the 
"epitaphs"  (epithets)  that  mark  the 
ballad  style.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
clergyman  that  wrote  of  his  "  weakly 
prayer-meeting."  One  curious  mistake, 
however,  that  for  a  time   baffled   even 
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the  Spectator,  who  prides  himself  on  his 
proficiency  in  Sherlock  Holmes's  meth- 
ods, was  the  assertion  that  among  the 
early  English  there  flourished  "  papal 
lays."  As  the  Spectator  is  used  to 
having  his  bread  come  back  to  him  in 
crumbs,  he  felt  sure  that  in  its  original 
form  the  statement  must  have  emanated 
from  him.  Popular  lays  there  were, 
which  the  hurry  of  note-taking  had  made 
an  illegible  "  popul,"  and  the  examina- 
tion cram  had  translated  "  papal." 

Why  spell  at  all  ?  This  is  the  happy 
solution  of  difficulties  offered  by  note- 
taking  and  phonetic  spelling — ^two  proc- 
esses that  seek  to  minimize  the  labor 
of  spelling.  The  former  outruns  the 
latter  by  its  adoption  of  symbols,  and 
suggests  the  question,  Why  should  we 
not  all  be  expert  stenographers  7  Such 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  theory  of 
phonetic  spelling.  But  before  we  reach 
that  millennium  the  Spectator  foresees 
disastrous  results  of  such  endeavor,  for 
sectionalism  is  unavoidable  in  a  truly 
phonetic  system.  Dialect  will  be  em- 
phasized by  its  justification  in  the  writ- 
ten language,  for  if  a  standard  be  adopt- 
ed, it  cannot  be  phonetic,  and  we  shall 
be  led  to  exclaim  with  the  fourteenth- 
century  writer  as  he  surveys  the  dialect 
difficulties  in  the  England  of  his  day : 
"  It  seems  a  great  wonder  how  English, 
that  is  the  birth-tongue  of  Englishmen 
and  their  own  language  and  tongue,  is 
so  diverse  of  sound  in  this  island." 

But  man  is  always  eager  for  some 
new  thing,  whether  it  be  the  latest  novel 
or  the  latest  breakfast  food.  To  feed 
this  rapacity  for  reform  in  our  language 
the  Spectator  would  turn  from  phonetic 
spelling  to  the  more  urgent  need  of 
improved  pronunciation,  crying  out  like 
good  master  Holofernes  against  "  such 
rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak 
dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say  doubt ; 
det,  when  he  should  pronounce  debt — 
d,  e,  b,  t,  not  d,  e,  t ;  he  clepeth  a  calf, 
cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour  vocatur, 
nebour;  neigh  abbreviated,  ne.  This 
is  abhominable — which  he  would  call 
abominable."  For  more  modern  in- 
stances of  this  "racking  of   orthogra- 


phy "  the  Spectator  turns  to  Mr.  Lowell's 
Yankee  version  of  the  opening  lines  of 
"  Richard  III. :" 

Neow  is  the  winta  uv  eour  discontent 
Med  elorious  summa  by  this  sun  o'  Yock, 
An'  all  the  cleouds  thet  leowered  upun  eour 

heouse 
In  the  deep  buzzuin  o'  the  oshin  buried. 

Instead  of  throwing  away  consonants 
that  show  a  word's  parentage,  the  Spec- 
tator, like  Sir  Nathaniel,  advocates  their 
pronunciation.  The  Spectator  tries  to 
do  this  with  the  word  "folk,"  and  he 
feels  sure  that  with  the  moral  support 
of  his  brethren  he  could  return  to  his 
early  pronunciation  of  "  Cholmondeley." 
Such  an  effort  is  more  healthful  for  the 
language  than  the  clipping  process,  just 
as  "  morning  "  with  its  r  and  g  intact  is 
superior  to  "mawnin,"  and  with  the 
continual  flux  in  pronunciation  will,  in 
the  end,  cause  less  trouble.  It  is  but 
treating  natives  as  we  treat  foreigners ; 
we  speak  of  "Anglicizing"  such  words 
as  "  reveille "  and  "  valet  "  when  we 
show,  by  our  pronunciation,  of  what 
letters  they  are  made.  If  we  carry  out 
the  theory  of  phonetic  spelling  in  future, 
naturalized  words  will  be  disguised  be- 
yond recognition. 

And  yet  the  Spectator  is  not  without 
sympathy  for  those  who  halt  between 
two  opinions  when  writing  of  Britain  or 
of  the  Britons.  He  sometimes  sighs  for 
the  good  old  times  when  orthography 
was  optional,  and  man  was  not  slave  to 
that  "harmless  drudge,"  the  lexicogra- 
pher, but  was  a  law  unto  himself ;  those 
halcyon  days  when  all  were  "bom 
spellers,"  when  i  and  y  bore  each  other's 
burdens,  when  in  a  union  of  negatives 
there  was  strength,  and  when  "who" 
could  be  used  as  objective  with  impu- 
nity. At  such  times  the  Spectator  feels 
like  the  little  girl  who  said  to  her  mother, 
"  Please  let  Mary  and  I  go  to  the  store 
for  some  candy."  "You  should  say 
Mary  and  me,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
mother,  and  let  them  go.  When  they 
returned,  the  little  girl  called  out,  "Mary 
and  me  are  back  again,  mamma."  "  You 
should  say  Mary  and  I,  my  dear."  "  Well, 
I  don't  see  why  it's  Mary  and  me  to  go 
to  the  store  and  Mary  and  I  to  come 
back." 
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HERE  is  a  summary  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  late  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  be- 
half of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  nomination  of  Alton  B.  Parker 
for  President  has  a  double  significance, 
but  it  is  of  far  less  importance  as  a  per- 
sonal victory  for  the  candidate  than  as 
the  instrument  chosen  for  reducing 
William  J.  Bryan  from  a  National  to 
a  factional  leadership,  and  thus  loosing 
his  grip  upon  the  great  organization 
which  he  had  hopelessly  misdirected. 
Bryan,  who  for  seven  years  had  enjoyed 
such  autocratic  rule  as  to  have  lost  the 
art  of  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
others,  traveled  to  St.  Louis  with  two 
purposes  in  view :  first,  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  Parker ;  and,  second,  to 
procure  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Democratic 
National  platforms  of  1896  and  1900. 

Neither  effort  was  successful.  The 
minds  of  the  other  leaders  were  made 
up  before  the  gathering  of  the  clans. 
They  had  seen  their  party  led  to  defeat 
through  two  hard-fought  campaigns,  and 
they  resolved  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  disaster,  at  least  by  reason  of  yield- 
ing further  to  the  counsels  of  Bryan. 
But  the  party  at  large  was  under  a  spell 
which  it  would  take  heroic  measures  to 
break.  Bryan  came  unconsciously  to 
their  aid  in  making  William  R.  Hearst 
his  first  choice  among  Parker's  rivals. 
The  universal  dread  of  Hearst's  success, 
as  long  as  it  appeared  a  possibility,  had 
the  effect  of  consolidating  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  party  opposed  to  this  one 
man  and  his  methods ;  and  albeit  these 
elements  scattered  their  support  some- 
what over  the  field,  the  largest  single 
volume  of  it  crystallized  about  Parker, 
as  a  man  at  once  clean,  able,  and  con- 
servative, even  if  not  qualified  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  crowd. 

Another  factor  of  much  value  in  bring- 
ing about  the  obscuration  of  Bryanism 
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was  the  revival  of  Grover  Cleveland's 
name  for  a  possible  Presidential  can- 
didacy. And  this  because  it  revealed 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  threatened  Cleveland  movement. 
The  sound  was  like  a  trumpet-call  to 
thousands  of  Democrats  who  had  become 
apathetic  or  wandered  over  into  the 
fringe  of  the  hostile  camp,  and  who  were 
thrilled  by  the  thought  that  they  might 
have  a  chance  to  follow  their  adored 
leader  once  more  into  battle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  suggestion  of  his  renom- 
ination  gave  the  ex-President  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indorse  Parker's  claims,  and  to 
set  at  rest  forever  the  perennial  rumor 
that  he  was  himself  preparing  to  storm 
the  White  House.  The  reinspired  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Guard  accepted  Parker 
because  Cleveland  had  commended  him 
to  them.  The  anti  Cleveland  conserv- 
atives had  meanwhile  accepted  him  as 
the  Democrat  under  whom  they  could 
best  resist  the  dreaded  third-terra  move- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  Hearst 
terror  on  the  other. 

How  times  have  changed  was  shown 
by  two  or  three  occurrences  which  would 
otherwise  have  passed  almost  unnoticed. 
On  Thursday  morning  a  Bryanite  ora- 
tor, pleading  a  cause  which  excited  his 
eloquence  till  it  ran  away  with  his  com- 
mon sense,  included  in  his  comments  an 
attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  interrupted  by 
hisses  from  all  over  the  hall.  Yet  only 
eight  years  ago  the  clause  in  the  Chicago 
platform  which  assailed  the  judiciary 
was  received  with  tumultuous  applause. 

On  the  same  day  last  week  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  faced  the  Convention  with  a 
speech,  about  a  half-hour  long,  in  the 
controversy  over  the  credentials  of  the 
Illinois  delegates.  He  was  listened  to 
throughout  in  respectful  silence,  broken 
only  by  occasional  indications  of  ap- 
proval from   the  galleries  and  from  a 
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small  group  on  the  floor.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  delivered  in  its  author's 
characteristic  style,  which  has  lost  naught 
of  its  charm.  Moreover,  it  was  convinc- 
ing to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  and  under 
normal  conditions  the  man  who  made 
such  a  speech  would  swing  his  hearers 
with  him.  But  the  roll-call  ended  all  that. 
The  delegates  were  confronted  with  the 
question  whether  they  would  vote  as 
most  of  them  believed,  or  proceed  to 
the  work  they  had  come  there  to  do. 
It  was  a  clear  issue  between  right  and 
wrong  on  the  one  part,  and  expediency 
or  inexpediency  on  the  other.  If  they 
voted  on  conscientious  grounds,  they 
would  be  voting  to  sustain  the  cause 
Bryan  had  championed,  and  incidentally 
Bryan  himseli  The  alternative  was  not 
to  be  considered:  del^^tion  after  del- 
egation voted  to  validate  the  credentials 
of  men  who  were  obviously  not  entitled 
to  them,  in  order  to  make  Bryan's  fall 
more  complete. 

Indeed,  I  strongly  suspect  that  Bryan 
elected  to  interfere  in  the  Illinois  quar- 
rcb  for  tactical  rather  than  sentimental 
reasons.  He  had  been  holding  forth  the 
idea  that  he  could  control  the  votes  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  delegates, 
and  could  thus  defeat  Parker's  nomina- 
tion; and  his  success  with  the  Illinois 
contest  would  be  accepted  as  a  test  of 
his  strength.  If  he  could  manage  to 
carry  with  him  even  four  hundred  of  the 
possible  thousand  votes  in  the  Conven- 
tion, in  support  of  a  cause  inherently 
righteous,  not  a  few  of  the  weak-kneed 
delegates,  ignoring  the  moral  issues  in- 
volved, would  see  in  his  victory  a  sign 
that  his  professions  were  not  ill  based, 
and  they  would  come  out  against  Parker 
on  the  principle  of  rats  deserting  a  sink- 
ing ship. 

The  effort  was  a  failure.  The  count 
of  votes  after  the  roll-call  showed  that 
he  could  not  muster  a  retinue  of  three 
hundred  votes,  even  with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  right  on  his  side. 
'i  his  was  the  plainest  possible  proof  of 
his  loss  of  prestige  in  the  party  which 
had  twice  tendered  him  the  highest 
honor  in  its  gift 

But  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  end 
of  Bryan's  dominance  means  the  end  of 
Bryan.     Far  from  it     Nobody  in  that 


Convention  had  a  stancher  following, 
sticking  to  him  in  adversity  as  well  as 
in  prosperity,  and  for  worship  of  himself 
alone.  Truth  compels  me  to  add  that 
nobody  in  the  Convention  knew  better 
how  to  use  theatrical  arts  so  as  to  mag- 
nify this  sturdy  devotion  to  many  times 
its  real  importance.  At  Friday  night's 
session,  when  the  clerk  was  calling  the 
roll  of  States  for  nominating  speeches, 
Nebraska  announced  that  it  had  given 
way  to  Wisconsin ;  and  a  delegate  from 
the  latter  State  advanced  to  the  platform 
and  presented  Edward  C.  Wall,  of  Mil- 
waukee, as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. This  was  regarded  by  many  of 
the  inexperienced  spectators  as  an  act 
of  uncommon  generosity  on  Bryan's 
part,  as  his  sympathies  were  believed  to 
lie  in  another  candidacy. 

But  mark!  Nebraska  stands  well  up 
the  alphabetic  list  of  States ;  Wisconsin 
practically  at  the  bottom.  The  surren- 
der of  Nebraska's  place  to  Wisconsin 
gave  Nebraska  the  right  to  Wisconsin's 
place  in  turn.  For  dramatic  effect,  an 
orator  of  Bryan's  mettle  would  vastly 
rather  have  the  last  word  than  the  first, 
and  the  middle  is  deadly.  And  the  use 
Bryan  made  of  his  privilege  was  to 
make  a  speech  which  began  as  a  rather 
pathetic  review  of  his  own  career ;  con- 
tinued as  a  suggestion  that,  though 
others  might  have  unworthily  deserted 
him  in  a  campaign  emergency,  he  should 
not  himself  play  the  turncoat,  no  matter 
how  serious  his  provocation ;  and  ended 
with  a  plea  for  the  nomination  of  Sena- 
tor Cockrell. 

Now,  Cockrell  is  a  man  whom  every 
one  esteems.  Political  friends  and  foes, 
men  and  women  who  knew  him  as  neigh- 
.bors,  and  even  the  strangers  within 
Missouri's  gates  who  knew  him  only  by 
reputation,  were  glad  to  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  a  cheer,  and  in  a  moment 
the  whole  audience  was  on  its  feet,  fol- 
lowing huzza  with  huzza,  waiving  hats 
and  handkerchiefs  and  little  flags.  It 
was  a  home  demonstration  in  honor  of 
a  leading  citizen  toward  whom  all  felt  a 
hearty  good  will,  and  in  the  Southwest 
such  an  expression  of  feeling  is  usually 
noisy  and  long  continued.  But  the  per- 
spective effect  of  the  scene  was  undoubt- 
edly misleading ;  and  on  every  side  could 
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be  heard  expressions  like,"  What  atribute 
to  Bryan  I  Is  this  the  man  they  call 
politically  dead  ?" 

The  triumph  of  sanity  over  hysteria, 
and  the  restoration  of  majority  rule, 
though  separately  classified  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  are  really  one.  For 
eight  years  the  Democratic  party  has 
been  governed,  not  by  a  majority  of  its 
components,  but  by  a  minority  who  were 
enslaved  while  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  and 
whom  the  non-enthralled  majority  be- 
lieved to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
American  politics.  Every  one  who  was 
present  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of 
1896,  and  who  retained  his  senses  during 
the  orgy  of  enthusiasm  which  followed 
firyan's  cross-of-gold  speech,  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  incident  was  out  of  the 
normal  order  of  nature. 

The  undetachable  Bryan  faction  never 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
party ;  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  repre- 
sent a  formidable  minority.  Its  domi- 
nance as  a  partisan  force  was  obtained, 
as  we  have  seen,  through  a  coincidence 
of  extraordinary  conditions,  and  it  kept 
it  because  the  majority,  having  once 
been  led  astray,  was  too  proud  to  find 
its  way  back  across  a  bridge  of  apolo- 
gies. This  year,  however,  a  more  rea- 
sonable spirit  has  prevailed.  The  ma- 
jority has  wearied  of-  an  indefinite 
monotony  of  defeat,  has  pocketed  its 
vanity,  and  has  resolved  to  rehabilitate 
the  party,  put  it  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  its  most  eminent  competi- 
tor, and  take  and  keep  hereafter  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  it 

Comparisons  between  the  St  Louis 
Convention  and  its  Republican  prede- 
cessor at  Chicago  are  inevitable.  A 
great  deal  was  said  at  the  Republican 
Convention  about  the  cut-and -dried  pro- 
gramme prepared  for  it  in  advance,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  delegates  to  the 
performance  of  what  was  expected  of 
them.  As  much  might  be  said  of  the 
prearrangement  of  affairs  among  the 
Democratic  leaders  at  St  Louis.  The 
difference  of  outcome  at  the  two  Conven- 
tions is  due  to  an  essential  difference 
between  the  two  parties.  The  Republi- 
cans are  an  army  full  panoplied,  accus- 
tomed to  forceful  generalship,  and  quite 
amenable  to  discipline.  The  Democrats, 


on  the  contrary,  have  never,  as  an  or- 
ganization, been  easy  of  control,  and,  in 
the  leaderless  condition  in  which  the 
party  has  dragged  through  50.inanyye8rs, 
even  its  theoretical  respect  for  authority 
has  become  in  a  manner  atrophied  by 
disuse. 

.  Every  Democrat  of  any  prominence 
who  came  to  St  Louis  to  attend  the 
Convention  wished  to  have  something  to 
say  about  what  should  be  done  there; 
and  from  this  multitude  of  counsels  was 
distilled  whatever  measure  of  wisdom 
finally  appeared  in  the  proceedings.  The 
choice  that  would  be  made  for  the  Presi- 
dency, for  instance,  was  known  as  early 
as  the  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  wbei^ 
Pennsylvania  decided  to  come  in  and 
join  New  York  in  support  of  Jud^e 
Parker.  With  such  an  accession  to  ia 
already  large  nucleus,  and  in  view  of  tiie 
attractive  power  of  numbers  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  sort,  the  result  could  reitiain 
no  longer  in  doubt  All  that  was  left  to 
be  settled  after  that  was  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  the  platform. 

The  platform  is  not,  in  fact,  th6  brief, 
pithy,  bold  affair  which  many  ■  people 
looked  for.  It  was  distinctly  disap- 
pointing to  a  large  audience  gathered 
to  applaud  it  It  is  a  fabric  of  com- 
promises. Nearly  every  clause  in  it 
has  a  history  which  may  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  As  originally  drafted 
for  submission  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  by  John  Sharp  Williams,  it 
contained  a  financial  plank  which  recog- 
nized the  retirement  of  the  money  issue 
from  our  politics,  and  attributed  this  to 
the  act  of  God  in  multiplying  our  gold 
resources.  The  statement  was  worded 
as  follows : 

The  discoveries  of  gold  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  great  increased  produc- 
tion thereof,  adding  82,000.000,000  to  the 
world's  supply,  of  which  8700,000,000  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  United  States,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  a  money 
standard  of  values  no  longer  open  to  ques- 
tion, removing  that  issue  from  the  field  of 
political  contention. 

When  ex-Senator  Hill,  who  was  chief 
strategist  for  the  Parker  contingent, 
looked  over  the  plank,  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  strong 
enough,  and  at  his  instance  a  new  and 
shorter  one  was  framed,  which  acknowl- 
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edged  in  terms  the  supremacy  of  the 
gold  standard.  About  the  same  time  an 
income-tax  plank  was  framed.  Whether 
this  was  before  or  after  Mr.  Hill  had 
put  his  gold  plank  into  shape  I  cannot 
say  positively ;  but  on  this  question  of 
priority  may  hinge  the  larger  question 
whether  Mr.  Hill  put  forward  his  gold 
plank  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
foundation  for  a  compromise  whereby 
both  clauses  should  be  excluded,  or  the 
author  of  the  income-tax  plank  threw  it 
in  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  Hill 
to  get  the  gold  plank  out. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  two 
features  disappeared  simultaneously. 
Mr.  Hill  was  not  fortunate,  however,  in 
the  incidentals  to  the  trade,  for  it  resulted 
finally  in  the  platform's  having  no  money 
plank  at  all. 

Judge  Parker's  instantaneous  demand 
by  telegraph  message  that  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  apprised  of  his  belief 
that  the  gold  standard  had  come  to 
stay,  and  the  Convention's  answer  that 
the  money  question  was  no  longer  a 
political  issue,  accomplished  precisely 
what  the  proposed  gold  plank  would 
have  done,  but  Lp  a  more  marked  and 
forcible  manner.  And  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  by  which  the  Convention 
ratified  this  bit  of  correspondence  only 
exposed  the  weakness  of  Bryan's  hold 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  little  group  of 
followers.  The  telegram  and  the  reso- 
lution answering  it  are  important  politi- 
cal documents.  The  first  reads  as  follows: 

I  regard  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and 
irrevocably  established,  and  shall  act  accord- 
ingly if  the  action  of  the  Convention  to-day 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  people. 

As  the  platform  is  silent  on  the  subject, 
my  view  should  be  made  known  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  if  it  is  proved  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  majority,  I  request  you  to  de- 
cline the  nomination  for  me  at  once,  so  that 
another  may  be  nominated  before  adjourn- 
ment Alton  B.  Parker. 

The  resolution,  passed  by  a  vote  of  774  to 
88,  directed  the  following  reply  to  be  sent : 
The  platform  adopted  by  this  Convention 
is  silent  on  the  question  of  the  monetary 
standard  because  it  is  not  regarded  by  us 
as  a  possible  issue  in  this  campaign,  and 
only  campaign  issues  were  mentioned  in  the 
platform.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the 
views  expressed  by  you  in  the  telegram  just 
received  which  would  preclude  a  man  enter- 
taining them  from  accepting  a  nomination 
«n  said  platform. 


The  tariff  plapk  will  be  regarded  by 
the  revisionists  as  hardly,  if  any,  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Republican  pjank. 
The  parties  merely  approach  the  subject 
from  two  sides.  The  Republicans  dep> 
recate  any  interference  with  the  protect- 
ive schedules  unless  demanded  by  trade , 
and  industrial  conditions ;  the  Demo- 
crats  call  for  revision,  but  are  careful  to 
notify  every  one  concerned  that  they  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  to  joggle  exist- . 
ing  conditions  out  of  place.  , 

The  Republicans  threw  oUt  a  chat-) 
lenge   in  their  negro  plank  which  the 
Democrats   have    not   taken  up  in  the 
sensational  way  that  was   expected  of  i 
them.     Tactically,  they  have  shown  a' 
superior  shrewdness    in    handling  this; 
business.     They  knew,  as  the  framers 
of  the  Republican  plank  knew,  that  all 
discussion  of  projects  for  reducing  the  • 
representation  of  the  Southern  States  to 
Congress,  so  as  to  conform  the  system 
to  the  order  of  things  since  most  of  these 
States  disfranchised  their  negroes,  must' 
be  purely  academic  as  long  as  the  con-j 
stitution   of  the   United  States  Senate^ 
remains  what  it  now  is,  since  no  bill  toi 
reduce  Southern  representation  can  pass; 
the  upper  house  any  more  than  a  "force! 
bill "  could.     So  the  St  Louis  Conven-' 
tion  simply  deplored  any  disposition  to 
reopen  the   race  question,  and  let  the* 
matter  go  at  that. 

The  Democrats  take  themselves,  as  a 
rule,  so  much  more  seriously  than  the 
Republicans  that  it  is  hardly  wonderful 
to  find  in  the  St.  Louis  Convention 
fewer  sources  of  humor  than  in  the  Chi- 
cago Convention.  Perhaps  the  most 
comical  incident  at  St  Louis  was  one 
neither  intended  nor  suspected  to  be 
funny  by ,  the  persons  concerned.  I 
refer  to  the  alarm  taken  by  the  police 
captain  in  charge  of  the  hall  when  the 
first  uproarious  demonstration  occurred, 
incited  by  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Grover  Cleveland  in  the  opening  address 
of  the  temporary  chairman.  This  was 
on  the  first  day,  and  the  officer  appar- 
ently had  never  before  seen  one  of  these 
outbursts.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
riot  must  be  impending;  and  in  a  moment 
there  entered  a  squad  of  police  reserves 
in  response  to  a  hurrycall.  They  marched 
impressively  into  the  hall,  onlv  to  march 
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out  ai^in  when  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
turbance and  its  wholly  innocuous  pur- 
pose were  made  plain. 

The  nomination  of  Henry  G,  Davis 
for  Vice-President  was  dictated  partly 
by  the  consideration  that  West  Virginia 
belongs  now  among  the  doubtful  States, 
and  Mr.  Davis's  enormous  acquaintance 
is  calculated  to  make  the  ticket  jjopular 
there.  Another  and  perhaps  equally 
strong  argument  was  the  assumed  de- 


sirability of  doing  something  to  please 
the  old-school  politicians  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  the  ticket  with  the 
capitalistic  element.  Mr.  Davis  is  eighty- 
one  years  old ;  is  a  mine  operator,  a 
railroad  magnate,  and  a  banker ;  has 
been  a  delegate  to  six  National  Con- 
ventions ;  he  represented  his  party  and 
his  State  in  the  United  States  Senat' 
for  twelve  years,  and  declined  a  re-el 
tion  in  1883. 
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Judge  Parker^s  Personality:   A  Neighbor*s 

Appreciation 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  van  Slyke 


1 


WHEN,  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  I  entered  on  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  old  "  First  Dutch," 
I  found,  nearly  under  the  eaves  of  my 
church,  a  modest  little  law  office,  in  front 
of  which  hung  the  sign,  "Parker  and 
Kenyon."  Both  the  young  men  whom 
these  names  labeled  sat  before  me  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  and  sent  up  in  stimu- 
lation what  I  sought  to  return  in  sermon. 
One  of  them,  now  Judge  Parker,  survives 
to  know  how  his  generous  Monday  morn- 
ing greetings  braced  and  strengthened 
a  young  man  who  not  infrequently  felt 
that  he  could  never  preach  again. 

In  the  vibrations  of  such  an  interest 
I  found  a  clue  in  choosing  what  to  say 
and  how  to  say  it.  He  furnished  me  a 
type  which  interpreted  to  me  a  real  as 
distinguished  from  an  ideal  audience. 
Out  of  the  helpfulness  thus  distilled  on 
me  was  inaugurated  a  friendship  which 
has  been  moving  on  parallel  lines 
through  all  these  subsequent  years. 

The  wholesome  farm  life  in  which 
both  of  us  were  reared  drew  us  together. 
We  rode  about  the  beautiful  country 
near  Kingston,  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  adjacent  places.  But  though 
our  ways  have  since  diverged,  he  still 
remains,  at  fifty,  the  fresh  and  full- 
pulsed  farmer  boy,  while  invested  with  ' 
all  the  symmetrical  maturity  which  his 
rare  career  of  advancement  has  yielded. 
While  he  still  resided  among  us,  he 
made  it  evident  that  he  was  a  construct- 
ive force,  not  only  by  the  way  in  which 
he  dominated  the  political  interests  of 
his  party,  but  by  the  homage  of  a  uni- 
versal corifidence  which  intrusted  to 
him  the  largest  financial  and  social  con- 
cerns. 

The  place  which,  a  few  years  since. 
Judge  Parker  purchased,  is  a  farm  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near 
the  little  village  of  Esopus,  about  eight 
miles  south  of    Kingston.      The   name 


"  Rosemount  "  has  been  attached  to  it 
The  ample  house  stands  directly  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep,  grassy  bank  reaching 
down  to  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
lawn  which,  with  its  noble  trees,  has 
something  of  the  proportions  of  a  park. 
From  the  veranda  a  far-extended  view 
of  the  river  is  afforded,  especially  to  the 
southward,  toward  Poughkeepsie.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
idyllic  home,  guarded  by  the  ver}*  genius 
of  tranquillity.  In  his  reconstruction  of 
the  place  Judge  Parker  has  excluded 
all  features  which  suggest  ostentation, 
and  has  embodied  only  his  id^as  of  sub- 
stantial comfort.  In  the  interior  his 
guests  find  a  large  dining-room,  a  broad 
hall  which  serves  as  a  family  or  sitting 
room,  and  a  spacious  library.  Here, 
apart  from  his  court  in  Albany,  most  of 
Judge  Parker's  real  work  is  done. 

Everything  here  betrays  the  born  law- 
yer, and  indicates  indefatigable  industry. 
But  his  ruling  passion  is  farming.  It  is 
that  which  yields  him  his  most  unfailing 
gratifications. 

"Come  out  with  me.  Dominie,"  he 
said  one  day,  "and  see  my  Polands." 
Strolling  onward  into  a  pasture  where 
his  cherished  pigs  were  grazing,  he 
pointed  out  in  a  corner  of  the  lot  a 
large  sow,  to  which  he  called,  "  Mammy  1 
Mammy  1"  Instantly  she  started  on  a 
run,  but,  guided  rather  by  his  voice  than 
by  her  eyes,  which  were  covered  by  her 
large  ears,  she  missed  her  way.  But, 
correcting  herself  as  he  continued  to 
call,  she  came  before  us  and  looked  up, 
with  low  gruntings,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
press her  pleasure  by  the  workings  of 
her  nose.  Scratching  her  back  with  his 
cane,  she  obeyed  his  spell  over  her  and 
lay  down  to  sleep.  The  Judge  impressed 
on  me  the  intelligence  of  pigs,  and  de- 
clared that  they  surpassed  all  other 
domestic  animals.  He  also  insisted, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  notion,  on 
their  instinctive  preference  for  cleanli- 
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ness.  Consistently  with  this  view,  he 
has  provided  for  them  the  jnost  favorable 
appointments.  With  equal  consideration 
he  provides  for  his  cows  and  his  poul- 
try, all  of  which  have  his  careful  inspec- 
tion. Every  sanitary  appliance  and  all 
the  appointments  of  modern  convenience 
are  included  in  his  manifold  farm  build- 
ings, none  of  which  stand  for  show,  but 
have  reference  to  the  most  practical  re- 
sults. He  is  endeavoring  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  a  farm  may  be  at 
least  self-supporting,  and  that  it  should 
justify  itself. 

The  district  of  country  about  Esopus 
is  largely  devoted  to  fruit.  It  especially 
excels  in  peaches  and  grapes.  New 
varieties  are  being  developed  which 
vastly  surpass  Southern  or  California 
products.  Both  his  vineyards  and  his 
peach  orchards,  not  to  speak  of  his 
apples,  witness  to  Judge  Parker's  skill 
as  a  fruit-grower.  From  his  cold-storage 
he  produced,  on  July  4,  apples  as  per- 
fect as  when  picked  in  last  October. 

I  am  prompted  to  speak  of  these 
agricultural  interests  of  Judge  Parker, 
because  they  help  form  a  portraiture  of 
the  actual  man,  as  some  of  us  know  him 
at  home.  A  life  which  finds  its  leisure 
preoccupied  by  such  interests  is  to  that 
extent  diverted  from  frivolous  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  committed  to  a  wholesome 
simplicity.  His  fondness  for  country 
life  is  ingrained.  It  began  in  Cortland 
County,  where  his  grandfather,  as  a 
pioneer  from  Massachusetts,  cut  down 
the  first  forest  tree  and  where  Judge 
Parker  found  his  boyhood  home.  The 
indefinable  charm  of  a  rural  landscape 
appeals  to  something  in  his  blood ;  and 
while  his  neighbor,  John  Burroughs,  has 
precipitated  the  feeling  in  books,  it 
none  the  less  exists  unexpressed  in  Judge 
Parker  also. 

Almost  his  entire  career  identifies  him 
with  Ulster  County.  In  teaching  school 
in  the  town  of  Accord,  he  formed  the 
acqaintance  of  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  old  Knickerbocker  families,  whom 
he  married.  His  early  life  in  Kingston 
came  under  the  molding  hands  of  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Schoonmaker  and  other 
men  of  high  standing  in  society  and  at 
the  bar,  who  left  their  stamp  upon  him. 
They  impressed  on  his  mind  a  standard 


of  honor  from  which  he  has  never  been 
diverted.  With  all  the  astuteness  of  a 
successful  political  manager,  no  word 
has  ever  been  spoken  which  might  im- 
peach his  integrity.  With  all  his  zeal 
for  party  ends,  we  could  not  think  of  him 
as  unfair  or  unjust  He  is  neither  sly 
nor  sinister,  but  straightforward  and 
transparent  He  has  a  large  endowment 
of  good,  hard  common  sense,  which 
"  sees  things  whole."  He  is  not  liable 
to  be  imposed  on  by  shams  and  illusions. 
His  native  sagacity  appraises  men  and 
things  at  their  true  values.  He  never 
poses,  or  plots  to  win  his  way  by  any  of 
that  artfulness  which  seeks  to  "  fool 
the  people."  His  genuineness  is  self- 
attesting. 

And  all  this,  it  may  be  seen,  is  due 
to  a  certain  symmetry  about  him,  an 
even  balance  of  his  mental  and  moral 
elements.  He  is  as  careful  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  or  the  impera- 
tive of  duty  as  to  the  conclusions  of  his 
intelligence.  And  once  his  mind  is  made 
up  regarding  any  course  he  ought  to 
pursue,  he  will  "  stand  four-square  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow."  His  physical 
virility  is  the  exponent  of  his  full  statured 
manliness.  And  when  to  this  are  added 
urbanity  and  the  most  unfailing  courtesy, 
we  supply  the  rare  type  of  a  public  man. 
In  all  the  familiarity  of  private  life  or 
social  intercourse  he  has  invariably  fur- 
nished his  fellow-townsmen  a  sample  of 
a  clean,  fair-minded,  generous-hearted 
man. 

On  the  platform  Judge  Parker  is 
capable  of  effective  public  speech ;  but 
he  is  not  a  "  spellbinder."  The  hypno- 
tizing power  of  the  orator  or  the  rheto- 
rician is  in  his  case  apparently  pre- 
occupied by  directness;  he  appeals 
simply  to  one's  sense  of  the  truth  of 
things,  and  leaves  on  the  mind  an  im- 
pression of  sanity  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  distorted  by  any  refracting  influence 
in  our  modern  atmosphere.  He  does 
not  court  popularity,  but  his  obviousness, 
his  personal  affability,  and  his  democratic 
instincts  command  it. 

One  of  Judge  Parker's  personal  habits 
is  a  bath  at  an  early  morning  hour  in 
the  river.  He  plunges  directly  from  the 
dock  before  his  house,  displaying  all  the 
expertness  of    a  lusty   swimmer.     He 
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magnifies  cold  water  as  a  condition  of  crowded  hour  of  sflorious  life.    By  sym- 
sound  health,  and  his  masculine  vigor  pathetic  interchange,  the  vital  tides  of 
justifies  his  conviction.     There  is  not  a  one  are  interfused  in  the  other, 
soft  or  flabby  muscle  about  him.     He  This  form  of  exercise,  which  he  never 
seems    inaccessible    even     to    fatigue,  omits,  winter  or  summer,  rain  or  shine, 
The  strain  of  long  hours  of  absorbing  was  enjoined  on  Judge  Parker  as  a  foil 
work  does   not   exhaust  him.     In   the  to  nervous  exhaustion  and  as  a  secret  of 
resiliency  of  his  nervous  system  he  dis-  perennial   health.     The  assurances  of 
plays  in  the  evening  the  freshness  of  the  his  old  German  friend  who  counseled 
morning.     In  brief,  he  is  a  rarely  strong  it  have  been  vindicated  in  the  most  con- 
man,  worthy  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  elusive  way.     The  Judge  now  tips  the 
of  an  American  at  his  best.     And  if  his  scales  at  two  hundred  pounds ;  he  re- 
regular  river  bath  may  be  allowed  to  gards   it  as   scarcely  possible  that  he 
suggest  the  idea,  his  strength  is  matched  should  "  catch  cold,"  and  is  sanguine 
by  his  cleanness.  enough  to  feel  that  he  is  quite  beyond 
Following  the  Judge's  morning  plunge  the  reach  of  illness.     He  would  have 
in    the   Hudson   comes   his   horseback  me  give  his  horse  the  credit  of  having 
ride  for  an  hour.    His  horse  is  a  superb  borne  him  to  this  high  plane  of  physical 
specimen,    sUnding    seventeen    hands  vigor, 
high.     To  both  horse  and  rider  it  is  a  Kingston,  New  York. 

Silent  Voices 

By  Liska  Stillman 

When  early  Spring  the  late  snows  melt. 
The  breath  of  tenderness  hast  felt? 
And  in  the  warmth  of  April  ground 
Hast  wealth  of  salutation  found? 

In  upward  curve  of  hillside  slope 
Hast  felt  the  tingling  of  a  hope  ? 
And  where  the  valley  sleeps  below. 
The  presence  of  a  dream  didst  know? 

Within  the  summer  wind's  patrol 
Didst  hear  the  music  of  the  soul  ? 
And  when  the  wind  bends  low  the  bough. 
Didst  hearken  to  unbroken  vow  ? 

Where  dying  sound  of  echo  dies, 
Didst  hear  the  voice  of  love  arise? 
In  murmur  of  a  driving  rain 
Didst  know  that  it  might  rise  again? 

Didst  know  where  deepest  shadows  tread 
A  halo  from  above  is  shed  ? 
And  when  the  sun  falls  on  a  grave. 
Canst  look  above  to  heaven's  nave  ? 

•  Didst  know  from  where  the  sunbeams  start 

The  veil  is  drawn  from  nature's  heart? 
And  where  the  midnight  star  drops  light. 
Canst  see  a  spirit-gaze  in  sight  ? 

In  isolation  of  a  cloud 
Didst  hear  the  call  of  worship  loud  ? 
Didst  know  where  mountain  summits  lift 
Eternity  is  turned  adrift? 
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Japan^s  Price  for  Peace 

By  George  Lynch 

The  author  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best-known  English  war  correspondents  and  has 
also  written  valuable  books  of  travel  and  exploration.  He  represented  the  London  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  the  "  Illustrated  London  News  "  in  the  Boer 
War — in  which  he  had  the  experience  of  being  wounded  and  of  being  captured  by  the 
Boers  and  held  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Pretoria.  Mr.  Lynch  was  also  an  English  news- 
paper correspondent  in  the  Boxer  campaign,  and  has  traveled  extensively  oyer  China  and 
Japan.  The  facts  that  the  following  article  is  based  in  part  on  interviews  with  noted 
Japanese  statesmen,  and  that  it  comes  to  us  with  the  stamp  of  the  Japanese  Headquarters 
Censorship  Bureau,  and  has  therefore  been  passed  officially  as  unobjectionable,  give  it  a 
peculiar  interest. — The  Editors. 


IT  may  appear  premature  at  this  mo- 
ment to  speculate  on  what  will  be 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  premature  to  endeavor  to 
direct  public  opinion  towards  the  con- 
sideration of  a  position  which  will  arise 
within  a  few  months.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Japanese  will  drive  the  Russians 
back  to  Harbin.  I  believe  they  will 
capture  Port  Arthur,  I  believe  they 
will  force  the  Russians  completely  to 
evacuate  Manchuria.  If  they  succeed 
in  doing  this,  they  will  only  then  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  Russia  to  do  what 
she  promised  to  do  by  the.  8th  of  last 
October.  That  promise  was  given  as 
solemnly  and  deliberately  as  it  was  pos- 
sible. Its  non-fulfillment,  after  a  long 
period  of  prevarication,  excuses,  and , 
subterfuges,  was  openly  admitted.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  and  gigantic 
breaches  of  a  nation's  faith  and  word 
that  modem  history  can  show.  The 
promise  was  made  not  to  Japan  alone, 
but  to  all  the  Powers,  yet  that  one  little 
nation  alone  and  single-handed  will 
enforce  its  fulfillment 

If,  after  a  fight  won  with  clean-handed 
honor  by  sea  and  land,  Japan  succeeds 
in  doing  this,  then  I  think  that  the 
other  Powers  owe  her  something  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  gigantic  task. 
It  is  due  to  the  honor  and  sense  of 
justice  and  right  of  the  peoples  of  the 
entire  civilized  world  to  see  her  through. 

As  to  what  character  the  intervention 
should  take  or  what  degree  of  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  is  not  for  me 
to  suggest.  Some  people  ridicule  the 
idea  of  armed  intervention ;  personally 
I  think  that  the  intervention  should  be 


armed — and  armed  to  the  teeth,  in  the 
cause  of  international  good  faith. 

I  have  gone  to  no  little  trouble  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  representative 
men  as  to  the  question  of  what  terms 
would  be  acceptable  to  Japan  and  would 
satisfy  the  Japanese  in  case  of  their 
bringing  the  war  to  that  point  which  I 
have  had  the  hardiness  to  anticipate.  I 
have  interviewed  not  a  few  of  the  sense- 
carriers  of  the  nation,  and  found  that 
there  was  quite  a  strange  unanimity  of 
opinion  regarding  what  these  terms 
should  be.  Politicians,  military  men, 
bankers,  and  others  were  among  those 
with  whom  I  discussed  this  matter.  For 
obvious  reasons,  many  of  them  request- ' 
ed  me  not  to  quote  them,  but  among 
those  who  had  no  such  objection  were 
Count.  Okuma,  Mr.  Sonoda,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth National  Bank,  Count  Soyeshima, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  great  Mitsui 
firm,  and  others. 

The  first  question  I  put  to  them  was 
whether  they  desired  to  retain  Port 
Arthur  or  not  It  appeared  to  me  that 
if  they  so  wished  they  had  every  right 
to  retain  it  That  it  was  wrongly  taken 
from  them  after  the  Chinese  War,  I  think 
will  be  admitted.  It  might  now  be  con- 
sidered as  the  legitimate  spoils  of  two 
wars.  There  was,  however,  a  remark- 
able unanimity  of  opinion  that  now  they 
did  not  want  to  keep  Port  Arthur,  and 
would  be  prepared  to  return  it  to  China. 
There  was  a  similar  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  get  back  the  islands 
of  the  Saghalien  Archipelago.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether,  in  consid- 
eration of  Manchuria  being  returned  by 
force  of  Japanese  arms  to  China,  they 
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looked  for    some    compensation    from  it  until  an  adequate  indemnity  was  paid 

China  on  that  score,  the  answer  was  in  by  Russia,  and  then  return  it  to  her, 

the  negative  from  the  majority  of  the  thus  giving  her  a  port  on  the  Pacific, 

people  I  spoke  to,  while  some  held  that  Among   minor   points,   they  suggested 

some   railway   and  mining  concessions  that  Russia  should  g^ve  up  the  island  of 

should  be  given  to  the  Japanese,  more  Kommandorski,  with  its   valuable  seal 

particularly  in  that  part  of  China  im-  fishery,  and  grant  to  Japan  fishing  rights 

mediately  opposite  Formosa.  The  fourth  along  the  northern  coast 
question  that  I  put  was.  What  will  be-        If  the  Japanese  continue  to  be  suc- 

come  of  the  Manchurian  railway  ?  There  cessful,  and  if  they  further  succeed  to  the 

appeared  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  point  I  have  indicated,  the  terms  that 

that  Japan  would  not  be  prepared  to  they  look  to  making  appear  to  me  by  no 

take  up  the  financial  burden  of  it,  but  means  unreasonable.     The  Powers  owe 

that  it  might  be  run  under  a  joint  owner-  a  debt  of  reparation  to  Japan  for  making 

ship  of  internationally  supplied  capital,  her  give  up  Port  Arthur,  and  the  blood 

On  the   subject  of  their   ideas   as   to  of  every  Japanese  that  will  be  spilt  upon 

indemnity  from  Russia  there  was  natu-  its  slopes  lies  at  their  doors.     The  time 

rally  considerable  divergence  of  opinion,  for  atonement  will  then  have  come.     It 

as  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Japan  is  as  yet  will   be   put   to   the  conscience  of  the 

unknown,  and  this  will,  of  course,  de-  civilized  Powers  whether  that  atonement 

pend  on  its  duration  as  well  as  on  many  shall  be  made,  and  whether  Russia  shall 

other  things.     Their  main  idea,  however,  be   compelled    by    whatever    force    or 

appeared  to  be  that  if  they  succeeded  in  pressure  is  necessary  to  accept  these 

capturing  Vladivostok  they  should  bold  terms  as  the  price  of  peace. 

By  the   Playground 

By  Maty  White  Ovington 

Which  of  the  summer  sounds' 

Is  sweetest  to  tired  hearts  ? — 

The  low,  unwearying  hum 

Of  the  bee  in  the  clover  bed  ? 

The  hymn  of  the  thrush  at  dusk? 

Robins  that  call  in  the  rain  ? 

Cool  waves  slipping  away 

From  the  boat  as  she  sails  through  the  sea  ? 

Whisper  of  wind  in  the  wheat? 

Or,  from  the  fresh-smelling  field 

When  the  heaven  is  thick  with  her  stars. 

The  cricket's  comforting  chirp 

Telling  of  welcome  and  home  ? 

Hot  winds  bearing  the  noise 

Of  a  city's  traffic  and  cries, 

And  from  the  little  square 

The  voices  of  children  in  song. 

Hundreds  of  children  at  play. 

Circling  and  singing  their  glee; 

Glad  in  the  gift  of  to-day. 

The  sunshine  and  warmth  of  the  earth. 

The  joy  of  youth  but  begun  1 

Chorus  of  mirth  and  good  will, 

Childhood's  treble  of  hope — 

This  is  the  summer  sound 

The  sweetest  the  tired  heart  knows. 
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THE  MOUNTAINS" 

BY    STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE 

AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  FOREST,"  "  THE  BLAZED  TRAIL,"  "  THE  SILENT  PLACES,"  ETC. 


X. — On  Seeing  Deer 


ONCE  I  happened  to  be  sitting 
out  a  dance  with  a  tactful  young 
girl  of  tender  disposition  who 
thought  she  should  adapt  her  conversa- 
tion to  the  one  with  whom  she  happened 
to  be  talking.  Therefore  she  asked 
questions  concerning  out-of-doors.  She 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  but  she 
gave  a  very  good  imitation  of  one  inter- 
ested. For  some  occult  reason,  people 
never  seem  to  expect  me  to  own  evening 
clothes,  or  to  know  how  to  dance,  or  to 
be  able  to  talk  about  anything  civilized ; 
in  fact,  most  of  them  appear  disappoint- 
ed that  I  do  not  pull  ok  a  war-jig  in  the 
middle  of  the  drawing-room. 

This  young  girl  selected  deer  as  her 
topic.  She  mentioned  liquid  eyes,  beau- 
tiful form,  slender  ears ;  she  said  "  cute," 
and  "  darlings,"  and  "  perfect  dears." 
Then  she  shuddered  prettily. 

"  And  I  don't  see  how  you  can  ever 
iear  to  shoot  them,  Mr,  White,"  she 
concluded. 

"  You  quarter  the  onions  and  slice 
them  very  thin,"  said  I,  dreamily. 
"  Then  you  take  a  little  bacon  fat  you 
bad  left  over  from  the  flapjacks  and 
put  it  in  the  frying-pan.  The  frying- 
pan  should  be  very  hot  While  the 
onions  are  frying,  you  must  keep  turning 
them  over  with  a  fork.  It's  rather  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  all  browned  without 
burning  some.  I  should  broil  the  meaC 
A  broiler  is  handy,  but  two  willows, 
peeled  and  charred  a  little  so  the  willow 
taste  won't  penetrate  the  meat,  will  do. 
Have  the  steak  fairly  thick.  Pepper 
and  salt  it  thoroughly.  Sear  it  well  at 
first  in  order  to  keep  the  juices  in ;  then 
cook  rather  slowly.  When  it  is  done,  put 
it  on  a  hot  plate  and  pour  the  browned 
onions,  bacon  fat  and  all,  over  it" 
'  Copyright,  ISM,  by  the  Oatkwk  Company. 


"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  she 
interrupted. 

"  I'm  telling  you  why  I  can  bear  to 
shoot  deer,"  said  I. 

"  But  I  don't  see—"  said  she. 

"  Don't  you  ?"  said  I.  "  Well ;  sup- 
pose  you've  been  climbing  a  mountain 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is 
on  the  other  side  of  it  It  is  a  moun- 
tain of  big  boulders,  loose  little  stones, 
thorny  bushes.  The  slightest  misstep 
would  send  pebbles  rattling,  brush  rus- 
tling; but  you  have  gone  all  the  way 
without  making  that  misstep.  This  is 
quite  a  feat  It  means  that  you've  known 
all  about  every  footstep  you've  taken. 
That  would  be  business  enough  for  most 
people,  wouldn't  it?  But  in  addition 
you've  managed  to  see  everythingon  that 
side  of  the  mountain — especially  patches 
of  brown.  You've  seen  lots  of  patches  of 
brown,  and  you've  examined  each  one 
of  them.  Besides  that,  you've  heard 
lots  of  little  rustlings,  and  you've  identi- 
fied each  one  of  them.  To  do  all  these 
things  well  keys  your  nerves  to  a  high 
tension,  doesn't  it  ?  And  then  near  the 
top  you  look  up  from  your  last  noiseless 
step  to  see  in  the  brush  a  very  dim 
patch  of  brown.  If  you  hadn't  been 
looking  so  hard,  you  surely  wouldn't 
have  made  it  out.  Perhaps,  if .  you're 
not  humble-minded,  you  may  reflect 
that  most  people  wouldn't  have  seen  it 
at  all.  You  whistle  once  sharply.  The 
patch  of  brown  defines  itself.  Your 
heart  gives  one  big  jump.  You  know 
that  you  have  but  the  briefest  moment, 
the  tiniest  fraction  of  time,  to  hold  the 
white  bead  of  your  rifle  motionless  and  to 
press  the  trigger.  It  has  to  be  done 
very  steadily,  at  that  distance — and  you 
out  of  breath,  with  your  nerves  keyed 
high  in  the  tension  of  such  caution." 
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"  Now  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
she  broke  in  helplessly. 

"  Oh,  didn't  I  mention  it  ?"  I  asked, 
surprised.  "  I  was  telling  you  why  I 
could  bear  to  shoot  deer." 

"  Yes,  but — "  she  began. 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  reassured  her. 
"  After  all,  it's  very  simple.  The  reason 
I  can  bear  to  kill  deer  is  because,  to 
kill  deer,  you  must  accomplish  a  skillful 
elimination  of  the  obvious." 

My  young  lady  was  evidently  afraid 
of  being  considered  stupid ;  and  also 
convinceid  of  her  inability  to  understand 
what  I  was  driving  at  So  she  tempo- 
rized in  the  manner  of  society. 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete enlightenment. 

Now  of  course  she  did  not  see.  No- 
body could  see  the  force  of  that  last 
remark  without  the  grace  of  further  ex- 
planation ;  and  yet  in  the  elimination  of 
the  obvious  rests  the  whole  secret  of 
seeing  deer  in  the  woods. 

In  traveling  the  trail  you  will  notice 
two  things :  that  a  tenderfoot  will  habit- 
ually contemplate  the  horn  of  his  saddle 
or  the  trail  a  few  yards  ahead  of  his 
horse's  nose,  with  occasionally  a  look 
about  at  the  landscape ;  and  the  old- 
timer  will  be  constantly  searching  the 
prospect  with  keen,  understanding  eyes. 
Now  in  the  occasional  glances  the  tender- 
foot takes,  his  perceptions  have  room 
for  just  so  many  impressions.  When 
the  number  is  filled  out,  he  sees  nothing 
more.  Naturally,  the  obvious  features  of 
the  landscape  supply  the  basis  for  these 
impressions.  He  sees  the  configuration 
<A  the  mountains,  the  nature  of  their 
covering,  the  course  of  their  ravines, 
first  of  aU.  Then,  if  he  looks  more 
closely,  there  catches  his  eye  an  odd- 
shaped  rock,  a  -burned  black  stub,  a 
flowering  bush,  or  some  such  matter. 
Anything  less  striking  in  its  appeal  to 
the  attention  actually  has  not  room  for 
its  recognition.  In  other  words,  suppos- 
ing that  a  man  has  the  natural  ability  to 
receive  x  visual  impressions,  the  tender- 
foot fills  out  his  full  capacity  with  the 
striking  features  of  bis  surroundings. 
To  be  able  to  see  anything  more  obscure 
in  form  or  color,  he  must  naturally  put 
aside  from  his  attention  some  one  or 
another  of  these  obvious  features.    He 


can,  for  example,  look  for  a  particular 
kind  of  flower  on  a  side  hill  only  by 
refusing  to  see  other  kinds. 

If  this  is  plain,  then,  go  one  step 
further  in  the  logic  of  that  reasoning. 
Put  yourself  in  the  mental  attitude  of  a 
man  looking  for  deer.  His  eye  sweeps 
rapidly  over  a  side  hill ;  so  rapidly  that 
you  cannot  understand  how  he  can  have 
gathered  the  main  features  of  that  hill, 
let  alone  concentrate  and  refine  his 
attention  to  the  seeing  of  an  animal 
under  a  bush.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
pays  no  attention  to  the  main  features. 
He  has  trained  his  eye,  not  so  much  to 
see  things,  as  to  leave  things  out.  The 
odd-shaped  rock,  the  charred  stub,  the 
bright  flowering  bush,  do  not  exist  for 
him.  His  eye  passes  over  them  as  un- 
seeing as  yours  over  the  patch  of  brown 
or  g^ay  that  represents  his  quarry.  His 
attention  stops  on  the  unusual,  just  as 
does  yours  ;  only  in  his  case  the  unusual 
is  not  the  obvious.  He  has  succeeded 
by  long  training  in  eliminating  that 
Therefore  he  sees  deer  where  you  do 
not.  As  soon  as  you  can  forget  the 
naturally  obvious  and  construct  an  arti- 
ficially obvious,  then  you  too  will  see 
deer. 

These  animals  are  strangely  invisible 
to  the  untrained  eye  even  when  they  are 
standing  "in  plain  sight."  You  can 
look  straight  at  them  and  not  see  them 
at  all.  Then  some  old  woodsman  lets 
you  sight  over  his  finger  exactly  to  the 
spot.  At  once  the  figure  of  the  deer 
fairly  leaps  into  vision.  I  know  of  no 
more  perfect  example  of  the  instanta- 
neous than  this.  You  are  filled  with 
astonishment  that  you  could  for  a  mo- 
ment have  avoided  seeing  it  And  yet 
next  time  you  will  in  all  probability 
repeat  just  this  "  puzzle  picture  "  experi- 
ence. 

The  Tenderfoot  tried  for  six  weeks 
before  he  caught  sight  of  one.  He 
wanted  to  very  uiuch.  Time  and  again 
one  or  the  other  of  us  would  hiss  back, 
"  See  the  deer  1  over  there  by  the  yellow 
bush  I"  but  before  he  could  bring  the 
del.beration  of  his  scrutiny  to  the  point 
of  identification,  the  deer  would  be  gone. 
Once  a  fawn  jumped  fairly  within  ten 
feet  of  the  pack-horses  and  went  bound- 
ing away  through  the  bushes,  and  that 
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fawn  he  could  not  help  seeing.  We 
tried  conscientiously  enough  to  get  him 
a  shot ;  but  the  Tenderfoot  was  unable 
to  more  through  the  brush  less  majes- 
tically than  a  Pullman  car,  so  we  had 
ended  by  becoming  apathetic  on  the 
subject. 

Finally,    while     descending    a    very 
abrupt  mountain-side,  I  made  out  a  buck 
lying  down  perhaps  three  hundred  feet 
directly  below  us.     The  buck  was  not 
looking  our  way,  so  I  had  time  to  call 
the  Tenderfoot.     He  came.     With  diffi- 
culty and  by  using  my  rifle-barrel  as  a 
pointer  I  managed    to    show  him   the 
animaL     Immediately  he  began  to  pant 
as  though  at  the  finish  of  a  mile  race, 
and  his  rifle,  when  he  leveled  it,  covered 
a  good  half  acre  of  ground.    This  would 
never  do. 
"  Hold  on  I"  I  interrupted,  sharply. 
He  lowered  his  weapon  to  stare  at  me 
wild-eyed. 
"  What  is  it  ?"  he  gasped. 
"  Stop    a    minute  I"    I  commanded. 
"  Now  take  three  deep  breaths." 
He  did  so. 

"  Now  shoot,"  I  advised,  "  and  aim 
at  his  knees." 

The  deer  was  now  on  his  feet,  and 
facing  us,  so  the  Tenderfoot  had  the 
entire  length  of  the  animal  to  allow  for 
lineal  variation.  He  fired.  The  deer 
dropped.  The  Tenderfoot  thrust  his 
hat  over  one  eye,  rested  hand  on  hip  in 
a  manner  cocl^  to  behold. 

"  Simply  slaughter  I"  he  proffered, 
with  lofty  scorn. 

We  descended.  The  bullet  had  brok- 
en the  deer's  back — about  six  inches 
from  the  tail.  The  Tenderfoot  had  over- 
shot by  at  least  three  feet 

You  will  see  many  deer  thus  from  the 
trail — in  fact,  we  kept  up  our  meat  sup- 
ply from  the  saddle,  as  one  might  say — 
but  to  enjoy  the  fine  savor  of  seeing 
deer  you  should  start  out  definitely  with 
that  object  in  view.  Thus  you  have 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  a  certain 
finer  woodcraft.  You  must  know  where 
the  objects  of  your  search  are  likely  to 
be  found,  and  that  depends  on  the  time 
of  year,  the  time  of  day,  their  age,  their 
sex,  a  hundred  little  things.  When  the 
bucks  carry  antlers  in  the  velvet,  they 
frequent  the  inaccessibilities  of  the  high- 


est rocky  peaks,  so  their  tender  horns 
may  not  be  torn  in  the  brush,  but  never- 
theless so  that  the  advantage  of  a  lofty 
viewpoint  may  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  cover.  Later  you  will  find  them  in 
the  open  slopes  of  a  lower  altitude,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  that  there  the  heat 
may  harden  the  antlers.  Later  still,  the 
heads  in  fine  condition  and  tough  to 
withstand  scratches,  they  plunge  into 
the  dense  thickets.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  fertile  does  have  sought  a  lower 
country,  with  patches  of  small  brush 
interspersed  with  open  passages.  There 
they  can  feed  with  their  fawns,  com- 
pletely concealed,  but  able,  by  merely 
raising  the  head,  to  survey  the  entire 
landscape  for  the  threatening  of  danger. 
The  barren  does,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  will  find  through  the  timber  and 
brush,  for  they  are  careless  of  all  respon- 
sibilities either  to  offspring  or  headgear. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  considera- 
tions you  will  take  into  account,  a  very 
few  of  the  many  which  lend  the  deer 
countries  strange  thrills  of  delight  over 
new  knowledge  gained,  o^er  crafty  ex- 
pedients invented  or  well  utilized,  over 
the  satisfactory  matching  of  your  reason, 
your  instinct,  your  subtlety  and  skill 
against  the  reason,  instinct,  subtlety,  and 
skill  of  one  of  the  wariest  of  large  wild 
animals. 

Perversely  enough,  the  times  when  you 
did  not  see  deer  are  more  apt  to  remain 
vivid  in  your  memory  than  the  times 
when  you  did.  I  can  still  see  distinctly 
sundry  wide  jump-marks  where  the  ani- 
mal I  was  tracking  had  evidently  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  lit  out  before  I  came 
up  to  him.  Equally,  sundry  little  thin 
disappearing  clouds  of  dust ;  cracklings 
of  brush,  growing  ever  more  distant; 
the  tops  of  bushes  waving  to  the  ste&dy 
passage  of  something  remaining  persist- 
ently concealed — these  are  the  chief 
ingredients,  often  repeated,  which  make 
up  deer-stalking  memory.  When  I  think 
of  seeing  deer,  these  things  automatically 
rise. 

A  few  of  the  deer  actually  seen  do, 
however,  stand  out  clearly  from  the 
many.  When  I  was  a  very  small  boy 
possessed  of  a  32-20  rifle  and  large 
ambitions,  I  followed  the  advantage  my 
father's  footsteps  made  me  in  the  deep 
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snow  ci  an  unused  logging-road.  His 
attention  was  focused  on  some  very  in- 
teresting fresh  tracks.  I,  being  a  small 
boy,  cared  not  at  all  for  tracks,  and  so 
saw  a  big  doe  emerge  from  the  bushes 
not  ten  yards  away,  lope  leisurely  across 
the  road,  and  disappear,  wagging  ear- 
nestly her  fail.  When  I  had  recovered 
my  breath,  I  vehemently  demanded  the 
sense  of  fooling  with  tracks  when  there 
were  real  live  deer  to  be  had.  My 
father  examined  me. 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  shoot  her  ?" 
he  inquired,  dryly. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

In  the  spring  of  1900 1  was  at  the  head 


of  the  Piant  River  waiting  for  the  log- 
drive  to  sfart.  One  morning,  happening 
to  walk  over  a  slashing  of  many  years 
before  in  which  had  grown  a  strong 
thicket  of  white  popples,  I  jumped  a 
band  of  nine  deer.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  bewildering  impression  made  by  the 
glancing,  dodging,  bouncing  white  of 
those  nine  snowy  fails  and  rumps. 

But  most  wonderful  of  all  was  a  great 
buck,  of  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how 
many  points,  that  stood  silhouetted  on 
the  extreme  end  of  a  ridge  high  above 
our  camp.  The  time  was  just  after  twi- 
light, and  as  we  watched,  the  sky  light- 
ened behind  him  in  prophecy  of  the  moon. 


Social   Life  and  the  Christian  Ministry 

By  Josiah  Strong,  D.D. 

President  "of  the  American  Institute  o(  Social  Serrice 

At  the  second  annual  Conference  to  which  the  students  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  invited  students  from  several  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  addresses  on  various  aspects  of  the  ministry  were  given  by  men  chosen 
for  their  expert  knowledge  of  these  aspects.  Interest  in  the  function  of  the  ministry  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  those  who  make  it  their  profession ;  it  extends  to  people  generally 
both  within  and  without  the  Church.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  what  service  a  minister 
renders  is  largely  determined  by  what  people  expect  of  him.  It  is,  moreover,  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  recog^iized  that  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  in  its  broadest  aspects  the 
work  of  the  whole  Church.  Dr.  Strong's  address,  given  at  the  Conference  and  here  pub- 
lished in  revised  form,  presents  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  aspect  which  most  vitally 
concerns  the  community  at  large. — The  Editors. 


SOME  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  I 
had  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
most  prominent  preachers  of  the 
city  and  of  the  Nation — a  man  whose 
point  of  view  was  the  older,  or  individ- 
ualistic ;  a  man  whose  fame  was  in  all 
the  churches.  You  have  doubtless  been 
referred  to  his  sermons,  and  have  read 
them,  as  models  of  expository  preaching. 
It. was  just  after  a  vigorous  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  had  been  made  to  redeem 
the  city  from  the  power  of  the  corrupt 
and  corrupting  government  which  then 
ruled  it — an  effort  led  by  the  ministry, 
and  especially  by  Dr.  Parkhurst.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  had  been  con- 
spicuously absent  from  these  meetings 
held  in  the  churches.  He  said  to  me  : 
"  I  had  nothing  to  3o  with  it ;  I  never 
turn  aside  from  my  proper  work,  which 
is  the  building  of  character." 
Now,   I  shall   not  quarrel  with  his 


definition  of  the  proper  work  of  the 
ministry,  but  he  was  uninformed  as  to 
the  influences  which  mold  character. 
Have  the  saloon,  the  brothel,  the  gam- 
bling hell,  and  the  evils  of  the  tenement 
no  relations  to  character  in  this  com- 
munity? Character  is  always  shaped, 
determined,  by  three  things :  heredity, 
environment,  will.  Heredity  is  all  that 
the  little  child  brings  with  him  into  life. 
Environment  includes  all  the  conditions, 
physical,  moral,  intellectual,  social,  into 
which  he  is  born.  Generally  speaking, 
heredity  and  environment  determine  the 
action  of  the  will,  which  is  decisive  in 
forming  character.  There  are  excep- 
tions, doubtless.  Dickens  was  very  fond 
of  bringing  his  fairest  flowers  out  of 
roots  grown  in  the  mire  of  the  slums, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  such  instances — 
characters  that  do  not  seem  to  be 
smirched  by  evil   surroundings ; '  but. 
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speaking  broadly,  and  especially  yihen 
we  refer  to  the  "submerged  tenth," 
heredity  and  environment  are  decisive. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the 
individual  life;  but  actuaries  will  tell 
you  just  how  many  will  die  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  in  a  given  time.  So, 
though  we  make  room  for  the  free  and 
independent  action  of  the  individual  will, 
when  we  speak  of  the  class  whose  home 
is  in  what  we  denominate  "  the  slum," 
we  may  say  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  action  of  the  will  is  determined 
by  heredity  and  environment  Here  is 
a  child  born  of  drunkenness  and  lust, 
whose  welcome  into  the  world  is  a 
curse ;  whose  lullabies  are  blasphemies ; 
whose  caresses  are  kicks ;  whose  exam- 
ples are  vice  and  crime.  Such  a  child, 
as  Bishop  South  would  say,  "is  not 
bom  but  damned  into  the  world."  How 
much  prospect  is  there  that  that  child 
will  live  a  life  diiferent  from  those  of 
his  parents  and  of  the  friends  that  sur- 
round him  ? 

We  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  environment,  and 
especially  environment  as  it  modifies 
the  effects  of  heredity.  It  is  as  impos-  - 
sible  to  change  the  heredity  of  any 
living  being  as  it  is  to  change  the  past 
We  may  modify  the  heredity  of  unborn 
generations ;  but  when  we  seek  to  deal 
with  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  to-day,  heredity  is  a  n^ligible  fact  in 
the  problem.  We  must  reach  the  will, 
or  we  roust  change  the  environment ;  or, 
better,  we  must  reach  the  will  through 
the  environment    ' 

Now,  I  say,  we  are  only  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  environ- 
ment In  the  town  where  I  was  reared 
there  was  an  Irishman  who  came  straight 
from  the  bog.  He  had  the  map  of 
Ireland  all  over  his  face.  You  would 
have  known,  if  you  had  met  him  on  the 
street,  that  he  was  "Pat."  He  knew 
how  to  read,  because  he  had  read  some- 
thing of  various  kinds  of  a>al.  He  had 
read  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  heard  the 
words  pronounqed.  He  went  one  morn- 
ings into  the  post-office  and  said,  "  Mis- 
ther  Seidel,  I  am  goin'  to  buy  me  a  coal 
shtove;  an'  phwat  w:ould  you  buy — 
anthra^ity  or  bitum/nous?"     I   relate 


this  incident  simply  to  enable  you  to 
gauge  "  Pat's  "  intelligence.  Now,  that 
man  had  a  son  who,  because  he  was 
born  in  a  college  town,  got  the  idea  of 
going  to  college.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  and  is  to-day  a 
professor  of  Greek  in  an  American 
college. 

The  hiatus  between  that  father  and 
son  suggests  a  missing  link,  so  enormous 
is  the  difference.  If  that  boy  had  been 
born  on  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  he,  too, 
would  have  been  a  bog-trotter  like  his 
ancestors.  He  was  bom  in  a  new  and 
stimulating  environment,  under  radical- 
ly different  conditions,  with  a  radically 
different  result  There  are  Edward  VII. 
and  William  II.  The  German  Em- 
peror had  an  English  mother,  but,  not- 
withstanding that  fact,  he  is  German  in 
his  habits,  in  his  ideas  and  ideals  of 
life,  and  even  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance ;  he  is  a  typical  German  because 
of  a  German  environment.  The  English 
King  had  a  German  father,  but  he  is 
English  in  his  habits,  in  his  ideas,  in 
his  ideals,  and  even  in  his  personal 
appearance  he  is  a  typical  Englishman, 
because  reared  in  an  English  environ- 
ment As  far  as  blood  is  concerned, 
the  King  is  as  German  as  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Emperor  as  English  as  the  King, 
but  different  environments  have  made 
them  typical  men  of  their  respective 
countries. 

I  have  a  friend,  an  Episcopal  rector, 
very  much  interested  in  social  problems. 
He  desired  to  study  the  tenement  at 
first  hand,  and  one  summer  went  down 
to  what  is  known  as  "  Hell's  Kitchen," 
one  of  the  worst  tenement  sections  in 
the  city,  and  there  leased  a  room  or 
rooms.  He  slept  there,  and  the  first 
morning  he  wakened  with  a  violent 
headache  and  with  every  nerve  in  his 
body  crying  out  for  strong  drink.  The 
second  morning  he  woke  with  a  sore 
throat.  He  began  to  question  where- 
unto  this  might  lead,  and  went  back 
into  the  country  to  recover  himself.  A 
day  or  two  of  pure  air  restored  him  to  a 
normal  condition,  and  he  returned  to 
"  Hell's  Kitchen."  The  morning  after 
the  first  night  he  wakened  with  a  head- 
ache and  with  this  appetite  for  drink, 
and    the    second     morning    again    he 
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wakened  with  a  sore  throat.  And  again 
he  returned  to  the  country.  To  test 
the  question  whether  it  was  a  "post 
hoc  "  or  a  "  propter  hoc,"  he  went  back 
and  forth  a  half-dozen  times,  and  every 
time  he  slept  in  that  place  he  wakened 
with  a  tremendous  appetite  for  drink  ; 
and  although  a  man  of  splendid  physical 
life  and  established  habits  and  character 
—and,  as  I  told  you,  a  Christian  clergy- 
man—he said  to  ipe,  "It  required  all 
the  power  of  will  I  possessed  not  to  go 
'"v  *  saloon  and  call  for  a  glass  of 
whisky."  Most  men  who  sleep  in  the 
tenement-house  have  not  his  physique 
and  his  training  and  his  fixed  principles, 
and  they  probably  go  into*  a  saloon  and 
call  for  the  glass  of  whisky. 

Simply  to  address  yourself  to  the  will 
of  the  tenement-house  dweller  is  super- 
ficial ;  you  must  change  the  atmosphere 
that  he  breathes. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  large  manufactur- 
ing company  in  Cleveland  decided  to 
provide  for  their  men  a  warm  luncheon 
every  noon.  Four  saloons  had  squatted 
around  their  works,  and  got  their  living 
off  the  company's  men.  I  was  told, 
pretty  soon  after  the  experiment  was 
tried,  that  within  a  few  weeks  three  of 
those  saloons  went  out  of  business. 
Meeting  a  gentleman  from  Cleveland 
not  long  ago  who  was  conversant  with 
the  facts,  I  referred  to  the  statement 
and  asked  if  it  was  true.  He  said: 
"Yes;  three  went  out  of  business  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  fourth  followed  soon 
after." 

The  problem  of  nutrition  and  the 
problem  of  ventilation  are  back  of  the 
problem  of  intemperance.  Do  you  who 
are  Christian  clergymen  sustain  relations 
to  the  problem  of  intemperance  ?  Then 
you  sustain  relations  to  the  problems  of 
nutrition  and  of  ventilation ;  for  to  im- 
agine that  you  can  deal  with  effects 
without  touching  causes  is  quackery. 

Now,  the  Church  heretofore,  as  a  rule, 
has  addressed  itself  simply  to  the  will. 
Preaching  has  been  aimed  at  the  will. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ministry — with 
rare  exceptions,  like  Thomas  Chalmers, 
who  astonished  the  world  with  what  he 
accomplished — has  ignored  environment, 
and  all  that  that  means  in  its  influence 
upon  character  and  life.     But  this  is  no 


longer  possible,  even  to  the  man  who 
occupies  the  individualistic  point  of  view, 
in  the  light  of  modem  science,  which 
teaches  us  that  soul  and  body  are  mar- 
velously  interrelated,  and  that  they  act 
and  react  constantly  upon  each  other. 
Grant,  if  you  please,  that  your  only 
object  in  life  is  to  save  individual  souls; 
if  you  wish  to  be  a  successful  soul-saver, 
you  must  recognize  bodies.  Not  to  do 
it  is  unscientific.  It  is  to  ignore  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  your  problem. 
And  if  this  is  true,  much  more  true  is  it 
that  the  man  who  occupies  the  social  or 
collective  point  of  view  must  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  social  conditions, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  proper  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

A  while  ago  President  Eliot,  address- 
ing the  teachers  of  Connecticut,  at  New 
Haven,  said:  "During  the  past  fifty 
years  the  world  has  been  made  over." 
That  is  true  of  the  Western  world.  We 
might  almost  say  of  our  own  country  as 
a  Japanese  lecturer  said  of  his :  "  Noth- 
ing remains  the  same  except  the  natural 
scenery."  There  is  a  new  civilization ; 
radically  new  conditions  of  life ;  in  one 
word,  a  new  environment.  Doubtless 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this 
social  revolution  has  been  caused  by  the 
great  industrial  revolution.  When  indus- 
try was  individualistic,  society,  so  far  as 
it  existed,  was  individualistic,  life  was 
individualistic,  because  power  was  indi- 
vidualistic. The  man  could  take  his 
muscles  in  which  that  power  resided, 
and  go  apart  five  miles,  or  fifty  miles, 
and  do  his  work  alone.  But  the  coming 
of  the  steam-engine,  the  stationary  steam- 
engine,  de-individualized  power,  and 
centralized  it;  hence  the  necessity  of 
gathering  around  the  source  of  power, 
the  organization  of  industry,  and  the 
division  of  labor,  and  all  that  that  signi- 
fies in  a  long  train  of  results.  An  obvi- 
ous result  of  the  division  of  labor  is  the 
fact  that  men  have  become  interdepend- 
ent. Men  in  the  same  shop  are  inter- 
dependent ;  all  the  great  allied  industries 
have  become  interdependent,  so  that  we 
are  now  directly  dependent  upon  thou- 
sands, and  indirectly  dependent  upon 
millions,  for  almost  every  comfort.  Under 
the  old  conditions  life  was  individualis- 
tic ;  under  these  it  is  social  or  collective. 
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Under  the  old  conditions  relationships 
were  few  and  simple ;  under  the  new  they 
are  many  and  complex.  With  the  ad- 
vances of  science,  with  the  marvelous 
increase  of  wealth,  with  improved  con- 
ditions, men  are  gaining  a  new  hope. 
They  have  ceased  to  place  the  golden 
age  in  the  past,  and  now  place  it  in  the 
future.  Men  are  beginning  to  think 
that  ignorance  and  want  and  degradation 
need  not  always  be  the  lot  of  a  large 
proportion  of  humanit}'.  They  are  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  there  are  only  two 
steps  to  the  industrial  or  economic  mil- 
lennium, and  one  of  them  has  been  taken. 
The  problem  of  production  has  been 
solved.  It  is  quite  possible  now  to  pro- 
duce more  of  any  great  staple  than  the 
world  can  consume.  Only  the  one  step 
remains — solving  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution ;  and  hence  men  have  begun  (b 
entertain  a  new  hope,  a  new  social  ideal. 
Moreover,  as  men  are  becoming  conscious 
of  these  interrelations  they  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  mankind  is  a  brother- 
hood ;  that  our  interests  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same ;  that  is,  society  is  arriving 
at  self-consciousness,  and  as  we  are 
gainingconsciousnessof  a  common  social 
life,  there  is  beginning  to  develop  a 
social  conscience,  and  we  are  raising  a 
thousand  questions  touching  these  social 
relations ;  as,  for  instance,  What  are  the 
rights  and  the  duties  of  capital  ?  What 
are  the  rights  and  duties  of  organized 
labor  ?  What  are  the  rights  of  unorgan- 
ized labor  as  related  to  organized,  and 
what  are  its  duties  ? — questions  which 
are  fundamentally  ethical,  in  order  to 
the  true  solution  of  which  we  must  have 
an  educated  social  conscience. 

The  social  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
fit  these  modern  conditions  and  solve 
the  new  problems  of  the  new  century. 
The  burden  of  Jesus'  message  was  the 
kingdom  of  God.  His  forerunner  de- 
clared, "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,"  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  began 
with  the  same  message  :  "  Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
The  subject  of  his  first  sermon,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  was  the  kingdom 
of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
When  he  sent  out  his  seventy  disciples, 
it  was  to  preach  the  "  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom."     When  he  sent  out  the  twelve, 


it  was  to  preach  the  "Gospel  of  the 
kingdom."  When  his  disciples  asked 
him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  the  very  first 
petition  was,  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 
A  large  portion  of  his  parables  are  de- 
voted to  elucidating  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  method  of  its  growth.  He 
said  to  his  disciples  that  they  were  to 
preach  this  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  to 
all  the  nations ;  and  we  are  told  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Acts  that  between 
Christ's  resurrection  and  his  ascension 
he  discoursed  with  his  disciples  concern- 
ing "  the  things  of  the  kingdom."  Ob- 
viously, the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
beginning  and  the  middle  and  the  end 
of  the  message  of  Jesus.  Is  that  true 
of  the  preaching  of  most  men  to-day  ? 
I  have  read  sermons  on  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  I  never 
heard  one,  except  those  that  I  preached 
myself.  I  venture  to  think  you  can  find 
scores  of  preachers  in  this  city  who 
never  preached  a  sermon  on  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  their  lives.  It  was  the 
supreme  subject  of  Jesus's  teaching. 
Obviously,  then,  to  misunderstand  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  misunderstand  the 
message  of  Jesus ;  it  is  to  misunderstand 
his  interpretation  of  life ;  it  is  to  mis- 
understand the  real  character  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  mission  of  the  Church. 
And  Jesus'  teaching  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  been  misunderstood.  It  has 
been  lost  sight  of;  it  has  occupied  a 
very,  very  small  place  in  the  thoughts 
and  in  the  teachings  of  the  ministry, 
while  the  Church  has  occupied  a  very 
large  place.  Jesus'  mouth  was  full  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  referred  to 
the  Church  only  twice.  The  present 
theological  watchword, "  Back  to  Christ  1" 
has  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  thought-com- 
pelling, the  most  zeal-inspiring,  the  most 
world-transforming  of  any  conception 
or  movement  of  modem  times.  In  the 
light  of  Jesus'  teaching  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Bible  must  be 
re-read,  and  history  must  be  reinterpreted, 
and  theology  must  be  re-reasoned,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Church  must  be 
reconsidered,  and  industry  must  be 
reformed,  and  society  must  be  reorgan- 
ized ;  for  Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
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of  God  is  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
Gospels. 

In  the  mind  and  teaching  of  Jesus  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  his  social  ideal.  A 
perfected  world — heaven  come  to  earth — 
was  what  the  prophets  meant  by  it ;  that 
was  what  Jesus  meant  by  it.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  it  is  nowhere  defined 
in  the  Gospels.  Jesus  b^an  at  once  to 
preach  about  the  kingdom  without  defin- 
ing it,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  define  it  Israel  had 
heard  of  the  kingdom  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Jesus  had  come  to  inaugurate 
it  He  laid  down  certain  fundamental 
Jaws  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  law  of 
service,  the  law  of  sacrifice,  and  the  law 
of  love — all  social  laws ;  and  they  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  ministry,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  from  the  individual- 
istic point  of  view.  But  they  are  every 
one  social  laws,  and  are  never  compre- 
hended unless  interpreted  from  the  social 
point  of  view.  They  are  radically  per- 
verted if  interpreted  in  any  other  way. 

The  social  teachings  of  Jesus  are 
beautifully  adapted  to  modem  condi- 
tions. His  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  fully  come  in  the  earth,  was 
God's  will  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven ;  that  is,  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God  as  manifested  in 
all  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  and  social 
laws.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  Jesus'  soci.al 
ideal,  viz.,  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the 
very  ideal  that  men  are  blindly  groping 
after  to-day  ?^ — only  it  is  their  gross  ideal 
purified  and  glorified.  Men  are  talking 
about  brotherhood  to-day.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  real  brotherhood  after 
which  men  are  blindly  feeling  is  the 
brotherhood  preached  by  Jesus — not  a 
brotherhood  that  springs  from  common 
interests,  but  that  which  springs  from  a 
common  Fatherhood  ?  And  is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  social  laws  which  Jesus 
laid  down — the  law  of  service,  the  law 
of  sacrifice,  the  law  of  love — are  precisely 
the  laws  needed  to  educate  and  develop 
the  social  conscience,  and  thus  reach  the 
solution  of  these  numberless  social  prob- 
lems ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  social 
teachings  of  Jesus  fit  to  modern  condi- 
tions as  the  glove  fits  to  the  hand  ?  How 
are  men  to  discharge  their  duty  as  Chris- 
tian ministers   if  they  are  ignorant  of 


social  conditions  and  social  laws  ?  As 
well  might  a  physician  hope  to  accom- 
plish his  work,  being  ignorant  of  physi- 
ology and  of  the  materia  medica.  To- 
day— whatever  has  been  true  in  the 
past — to-day  the  preacher  whose  only 
equipment  for  the  ministry  4s  a  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  truths  and  of  spiritual 
laws  is  3  ministerial  quack. 

For  those  whose  hearts  are  right  the 
great  thing  is  to  get  the  right  point 
of  view.  When  the  minister,  when  our 
churches — assuming  that  their  hearts 
are  right  toward  God — have  gained 
Jesus'  point  of  view,  the  point  of  vipw 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  marvelous 
change  will  come  over  the  Church,  and 
over  society  as  well.  There  will  then  be 
developed  a  new  life  and  a  marvelous 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  ministry.  There  will  be  an 
application  of  the  social  teachings  of 
Jesus  that  will  solve  the  great  problems 
of  labor,  the  great  problems  of  crime  and 
of  pauperism,  of  housing  and  of  intem- 
perance, and  all  the  long  list  of  social 
problems.  When  we  get  Jesus'  point 
of  view,  attd  comprehend  his  social 
teachings,  we  shall  see  how  great  are 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  social  con- 
ditions, and  we  shall  understand  how'to 
solve  the  problems  which  they  present. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  solution  for 
the  social  problems  of  our  new  civiliza- 
tion. Good  men  are  vexed  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  is  shamed  by  the 
attitude  of  capital  and  labor  to-day. 
They  are  like  two  men  in  the  prize-ring, 
each  waiting  for  a  blow  and  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  return  it,  instead 
of  two  men  grasping  each  other  by  the 
hand. 

Frances  Willard,  while  talking  with 
me  once,  referred  to  iln  expression  of 
Conan  DiDyle, "  The  eternal  duel  between . 
man  and  woman."  Said  Miss  Wil- 
lard, "  Didn't  he  mean  '  the  eternal 
duet'?"  There  has  existed  well-r.igh 
an  eternal  duel  between  capital  and 
labor ;  there  should  be  a  perpetual  duet, 
as  between  the  two  wings  of  a  bird. 
Only  when  those  two  wings  co-operate 
does  the  bird  rise ;  only  when  capital ' 
and  labor  co-operate,  serve  together, 
serve  each  other,  does  enterprise  rise. 

I  might  give  you  illustrations  of  Chris- 
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tian  men  who  have  laid  hold  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jesus  and  applied  them  to  the 
industrial  problem.  I  will  venture  to 
take  space  only  for  one.  I  received  the 
story  from  the  lips  of  the  gentleman 
himself — a  prominent  man  in  the  church 
vhere  he  lives,  a  manufacturer  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  he  makes  agricultural  imple- 
ments for  the  foreign  market  He  told 
me  that  some  years  ago  he  had  a  large 
order  for  plow  points  for  the  South 
African  market.  One  day  a  committee 
of  his  workmen  waited  upon  him  and 
said :  "  We  don't  think  we  are  getting 
all  that  we  ought  to  out  of  these  plow 
points" — it  was  piece  work.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  how  much  do  you  think  you 
ought  to  get  ?"  They  replied, "  We  think 
you  ought  to  have  about  fifteen  cents  on 
each  point,  and  we  think  we  ought  to 
get  all  the  rest."  It  was  very  easy  for 
him  with  a  little  figuring  to  show  them 
that  he  was  getting  less  than  fifteen  cents 
out  of  ea(:h  plow  point,  and  they  retired 
in  confusion.  A  day  or  two  later  they 
waited  upon  him  again.  "  Well,  what 
will  you  have,  gentlemen  ?"  "  We  came 
to  speak  to  you  with  regard  to  that  mat- 
ter of  the  other  day."  "  Why,"  he  said, 
"I  thought  that  incident  was  closed." 
"  No ;  we  do  not  look  at  it  so.  The 
men  have  had  a  meeting,  and  we  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  you  ought  to  get 
fifteen  cents  out  of  each  point,  and  we 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  cut  down  our 
wages  enough  to  give  you  fifteen  cents  on 
each  plow  point."  Why,  that  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  millennium  t  That  man  told 
ine  he  never  had  had  a  strike,  never  had 
any  trouble  with  his  operatives,  and  you 
do  not  wonder  at  it. 

Introduce  into  the  great  industrial 
world  the  spirit  of  service  inspired  by 
love — the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  as  applied 
to  modern  industry — and  you  will  solve 
all  its  problems.  .  What  if  capital  were 
organizing  to-day,  not  to  make  the  largest 
possible  returns  -on  its  investment,  but 
to  render  the  best  possible  service  to 
society  in  general,  and  to  its  employees 
in  particular;  and  what  if  labor  were 
combined  in  its  vast  organizations,  not 
to  get  the  largest  wage  for  the  shortest 
number  of  hours,  but  in  order  to  serve 
society  in  general  and  employers  in  par- 
ticular— there  would  not  be  any  labor 


problem  left  As  Emerson  says,  "  Labor 
is  still  in  the  quadruped  state.  It  hasn't 
yet  risen  above  the  struggle  for  existence 
by  which  the  lower  forms  of  life  were 
evolved."  In  the  family,  in  politics,  in 
athletics,  and  even  in  war,  men  have 
got  beyond  the  individuaTistic  motto, 
"  Every  man  for  himself ;"  but  in  labor 
the  old  motto  still  survives,  "  Every  man 
for  himself."  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  collective,  the  social,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Christian  point  of  view — 
Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each. 

The  individualistic  principle  still  sur- 
vives in  religion,  and  makes  it  commer- 
cial. We  are  too  much  like  Peter  when 
he  was  only  half  decided,  and  when  he 
said :  "  Master,  we  have  left  all,  and 
followed  thee;  what  shall  we  Aaf<r  there- 
for?" That  measure  of  consecration 
is  well  expressed  by  those  ignoble  lines 
familiar  to  you  all : 

"  Whatever,  Lord,  we  lend  to  Thee, 
Repaid  a  thousand-fold  will  be ; . 
Then  gladly  will  we  give  to  Thee, 
Who  givest  all." 

Yes.  A  pawnbroker  with  a  heart 
chipped  out  of  blue  flint  would  gladly 
give  on  the  same  inviting  terms — one 
dollar  for  a  thousand  I  Giving  for  a 
return  is  not  giving  at  all ;  it  is  invest- 
ing; it  is  business  as  now  conducted; 
it  is  commercialism — it  is  not  Chris- 
tianity. Love  does  not  calculate.  Love 
is  not  commercial.  It  breaks  the  alabas- 
ter box  of  self-concern  and  pours  out 
the  fragrant  ointment  of  devotion  without 
measure  and  without  price. 

The  supreme  need  of  the  Church  to- 
day, and  of  the  ministry  to-day,  is  the 
true  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  its  coming  in  the  world.  Itwould 
solve  all  the  great  social  problems.  It 
would  giveus — it  will  ultimately  give  us^— 
the  ideal  society,  which  can  come  in  no 
other  way.  A  society  from  which  have 
been  eliminated  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness, and  therefore  poverty  and  sin  and 
wretchedness,  begins  to  seem  to  men, 
not  simply  a  far-off,  abstract  possibility 
to  be  dreamed  of,  but  an  infinite  good 
to  be  struggled  and  sacrificed  for,  an 
ideal  capable  of  being  realized,  and  so 
glorious  that  it  is  inspiring  passionate 
longing  and  persistent  endeavor.  It 
embraces  all  that  is  involved  in  human 
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well-being  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion—the dreams  of  poets,  the  visions 
of  seers,  the  longings  of  saints — all  that 
has  inspired  philanthrppists  and  the 
devotees  of  science ;  all  that  has  kindled 
the  devotion,  of  patriots,  the  zeal  of 
reformers,  thfr  faith  of  missionaries,  the 
holy  joy  of  martyrs,  the  enthusiasm  of 
apostles,  the  love  of  Christ — all  that  is 
involved  in  the  kingdom  of  God  fully 
come  in  the  earth.  All  of  the  noble 
impulses  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable  merged  into  one  mighty  passion 
for  humanity — not  as  a  substitute  for 
religion,  but  as  an  expression  of  it ;  not 
the  service  of  men  instead  of  the  service 
of  God,  but  the  service  of  God  in  the 
service  of  men — this  is  the  Christian- 
ity of  Christ,  which  is  sorely  needed 
both  by  the  world  and  the  Church  to- 
day. To  put  brain  and  heart  into  God's 
work  of  making  an  ideal  world  ;  in  some 
real  sense  "  to  think  his  thoughts  after 
him ;"  to  aim  at  the  same  great  end ; 
to  be   moved   by  the  same  self-giving 


love ;  to  be  his  fellow-servant  of  hu- 
manity ;  to  share  the  patience  of  him  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
because  we  share  his  certainty  of  final 
success ;  to  gain  the  peace  and  strength 
and  persistence  which  flow  from  that 
certainty ;  and  to  foretaste  with  him  the 
endless  joy  of  such  a  consummation — 
this  is  life  at  its  utter  best;  this  is 
heaven  already  begun;  this  is  inspira- 
tion which  makes  the  most  human  life 
divine. 

And  this  inspiration  may  be  had  by 
every  one  who  has  gained  Christ's  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
who  has  accepted  his  social  laws  of 
service,  sacrifice,  and  love.  He  who 
enters  the  Christian  ministry  has  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  entering  into 
this  high  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  of 
living  and  laboring,  not  simply  to  save 
individual  souls,  but  to  realize  that 
larger  Christianity  which  aims  at  the 
full  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world  by  the  salvation  of  society. 


A  Layman's  Point  of  View 

By  H.  C.  Emery 


THE  Church  is  an  organization 
for  a  purpose.  As  such  it  has 
achieved  the  power  which  comes 
from  organization  in  any  field,  but  has 
also  encountered  the  danger  inherent  to 
all  organizations,  namely,  that  pride  in 
the  institution  will  become  a  more  im- 
portant factor  in  the  lives  of  its  members 
than  the  achievement  of  its  purpose. 
Every  organization  is  in  a  sense  a  neces- 
sary evil.  A  university  is  a  necessary 
evil.  As  long  as  ignorance  is  so  prev- 
.alent  and  knowledge  so  hard  to  acquire, 
the  great  expenditure  of  time,  energy, 
and  money  represented  by  a  university 
is  necessary ;  but  if  children  were  bom 
with  a  capacity  for  quicker  development 
and  could  acquire  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge in  their  daily  contact  with  parents 
and  friends,  most  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  could  be  done  away  with  to 
advantage.  The  same  is  true  ia  some 
measure  of  the  Church.  If  there  were 
not  regular  forms  of  worship,  many 
people  would  not  worship  at  all.     But 


if  all  men  were  trained  to  the  higher 
life  from  the  outset,  if  the  Christian  vir- 
tues ripened  in  them  as  bone  and  sinew 
grow,  there  would  be  little  need  of 
churches.  Some  worthy  church  people 
have  an  ideal  of  the  future  in  which  all 
mankind  will  be  good  church  members 
and  the  organization  will  be  all-embrac- 
ing. When  such  a  time  comes,  no  one 
will  need  to  belong  to  the  Church — the 
reason  for  its  existence  will  have  passed. 
The  Apocalyptic's  city  will  then  be  real- 
ized. "  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein ; 
for  the  Lord  God  the  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temples  thereof." 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  I  think, 
that  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
hostile  to  the  Church  idea.  Formalism 
in  worship  and  organized  religion  were 
the  characteristics  of  Judaism,  and  since 
the  Christian  Church  was  organized 
there  has  been  the  ever  present  danger 
that  Judaism  would  conquer  Christian- 
ity. The  protest  of  Jesus  was  directed 
against  the  Church  of  his  day,  a  Church 
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which,  with  all  its  eirors  and  dogmatism, 
based  itself  on  the  Old  Testament,  which 
we  accept  to-day  as  part  of  Holy  Writ. 
It  was  not  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
Church,  but  of  man  to  man  and  of  man 
to  God,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
teaching.  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the 
hour  Cometh  when  neither  at  Jerusalem 
nor  yet  in  this  mountain  shall  ye  wor- 
ship the  Father."  And  yet  is  the  Church 
not  always  loth  to  recognize  that  for 
some  that  hour  is  already  come  ?  We 
cherish  the  history  of  Protestantism  and 
of  Puritanism  as  the  revolt  of  freemen 
against  the  slavery  of  established  wor- 
ship, in  which  it  was  declared  that  not 
at  Jerusalem  nor  at  Rome  nor  yet  at 
Canterbury  should  men  worship  the 
Father;  but  do  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  the .  hour  cometh  when  not  even 
in  this  mountain — our  own  mountain — 
our  own  Church — shall  the  Father  be 
worshiped  ? 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Church 
has  as  yet  played  its  part  in  the  move- 
ment of  social  progress.  There  are 
certainly  few  to-day  who  have  reached 
such  a  stage  of  spiritual  development 
as  not  to  profit  from  the  organized  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  even  the  most 
advanced  can  commonly  be  of*  service 
to  the  Church  by  their  association  with 
it.  But  granting  that  the  good  man 
needs  the  Church  and  the  Church  the 
good  man,  it  does  not  follow  that  good- 
ness should  be  a  test  of  membership.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  in  one  sense 
that  the  good  man  should  belong  to  the 
Church  despite  his  goodness. 

It  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  limit 
the  scholars  in  a  school  to  those  who 
were  already  educated.  It  is  not  the 
learned  but  the  ignorant,  not  the  wise 
but  the  foolish,  who  are  the  important 
factors  there.  For  those  who  have  man- 
aged to  acquire  knowledge  without  the 
school,  the  school  is  unnecessary.  If 
the  Church  were  organized  as  the  school 
system  is,  it  might  theoretically  be  possi- 
ble to  have  different  grades,  each  to  be 
passed  in  turn,  though  entrance  exami- 
nations based  on  spiritual  excellence 
would  be  hard  to  frame.  But  it  is  not 
so  organized,  and  to  keep  out  the  sinners 
is  like  keeping  everybody  out  of  the 
primary  schools  who  cannot  read  and 


write,  like  the  absurdity  of  keeping  aix>y 
out  of  the  water  until  he  learns  to  swim. 

But,  some  one  will  say,  does  the  Church 
exclude  sinners?  Is  there  not  more 
rejoicing  over  the  one  who  is  saved  than* 
over  the  ninety  and  nine  who  went  not 
astray  ?  Yes,  over  the  one  that  is  saved, 
but  what  about  the  nine  times  ninety 
and  nine  who  are  not  saved,  but  wlio 
are  vainly  trying  to  be  ?  Does  the 
Church  receive  these  ?  Not  frequently, 
I  think.  As  fast  as  they  leave  evil 
behind  them  they  are  taken  in,  but  they 
must  first  achieve  a  certain  standard, 
and  how  are  they  to  achieve  this  stand- 
ard ?  The  practice  seems  to  be  to  preach 
to  them  and  to  send  missionaries  among 
them  till  they  are  prepared,  but  to  leave 
them  outside  all  active  co-operation  till 
that  time.  If  the  end  is  the  uplifting  of 
such  people,  cannot  it  be  better  accom- 
plished inside  the  organization  than 
without  ? 

I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  what  is 
called  church  membership,  but  of  all 
active  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  and  is  this  statement  of  the 
Church's  attitude  unfair?  Truly  the 
Church  should  grieve  for  sin  wherever 
it  appears,  but  to  me  it  seems  strange 
indeed  that  it  should  be  a  scandal  for  a 
sinner  to  be  found  within  the  Church. 
Where  else  should  he  be  found  ?  Does 
not  the  Church  exist  for  him  ?  And  yet 
there  have  been  cases  of  the  expulsion 
of  sinners  from  the  Church.  I  appreciate 
fully  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  difficult 
problem,  and  that  many  objections  will 
at  once  occur.  Thras  in  particular  need 
to  be  noticed :  First,  that  the  Church 
must  protect  its  influence  by  keeping 
itself  intact  from  evil ;  second,  that  the 
Church  cannot  condone  evil  by  failing 
to  repudiate  it ;  third,  that  the  sinner' 
inside  the  Church  is  a  hypocrite,  using 
it  for  a  cloak  to  his  wickedness. 

The  first  objection  is  the  least  impor- 
tant If  the  Church  is  compelled  to 
reject  sinners  in  order  to  preserve  its 
own  position  and  avoid  the  criticism  of 
the  outside  world,  the  Church  is  built  on 
a  less  firm  foundation  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. What  matters  it  if  the  Church  is 
taunted  with  harboring  sinners — should 
not  that  rather  be  its  boast?  I  have 
heard  it  said  in  sneering  tones  that  theT 
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Salvation  Anny  is  full  of  depravity,  as 
if  that  fact  showed  the  hollowness  of  its 
claims.  Of  course  it  is  full  of  depravity, 
^nd  why  ?  Because  it  is  made  up  of  the 
depraved  classes.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  not  corrupted  them;  it  has  found 

•  them  corrupt  and  has  not  rejected  them 
in  consequence ;  it  does  not  reject  them 
even  though  their  sins  continue — it  never 
ceases  to  forgive,  it  never  ceases  to 
hope — and  it  cares  little  for.  the  sneers 
of  those  who  see  the  sin  and  forget  that 
the  sin  is  the  cause  of  the  Army  and  not 
the  Army  of  the  sin.  You  cannot  cure 
souls  by  the  absent  treatment 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  Church  must  repudiate  sin 
wherever  it  appears.  That  is  true,  but 
I  know  of  no  injunction  to  repudiate  the 
sinner.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
Christianity  to  love  the  sinner  even  to 
the  point  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  the 
self-righteous ;  is  it  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Church  ?  More  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  question  of  the  effect  of  such 
repudiation.  It  is  not  the  preservation 
of  the  righteous  but  the  reform  of  the 
evil  with  which  the  Church  is  concerned, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  Church's  denunciation  of  evil-doers, 
at  least  in  many  cases.  The  evil-doer, 
the  thief,  the  libertine,  and  the  scandal- 
monger are  commonly  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  anathema.  They  do  not  tremble 
and  fall  down  in  repentance  when  the 
thunders  of  the  righteous  are  hurled  at 
them.  They  too  often  set  their  hard 
faces  all  the  mor^  defiantly  against  the 
right,  and  with  the  pride  of  battle  in 
them.  But  the  thi^  or  the  libertine 
wlio  will  sneer  at  your  advice  and  answer 
back  your  denouncements  will  in  most 
cases  tremble  at  the  touch  of  a  hospi- 
table band  that  bids  him  welcome,  and 
will  cry  out  in  remorse  at  the  kindly 
word  of  those  who  count  not  his  sins 
against  him. 

The  third  objection  has  probably  the 
most  popular  support — that  if  the  evil 
man  is  penitent  the  Church  will  welcome 
him,  but  that  if  he  is  hypocritically  using 
his  connection  with  the  Church  to  cover 
up  his  wrong-doing  he  should  not  be 
tolerated.     This  sounds  reasonable,  but 

•  I  believe  it  is  a  false  attitude.  In  the 
first  place,  it  assumes  that  penitence  is 


the  same  thing  as  reform,  that  a  man  li 
not  penitent  unless  he  gives  up  his  evil 
deeds.  But  penitence  is  a  matter  of 
the  heart  ana  not  of  the  will,  and  the 
habitual  sinner  may  yet  be  genuinely 
penitent.  To  deny  this  is  again  to  set 
up  that  standard  of  achievement  without 
which  no  one  may  enter  into  the  fold. 
Furthermore,  if  the  wrong-doer  be  a 
hypocrite,  is  not  his  very  hypocrisy  his 
worst  sin,  and  shall  we  admit  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Christian  teaching  that  can 
move  the  hypocrite  ? 

But  what  right  have  we  to  brand  a 
man  with  hypocrisy  who  is  guilty  of 
wrong-doing  while  connecting  himself 
with  the  Church  ?  Is  there  a  man  living 
who  is  not  guilty  of  wrong-doing  every 
year  and  every  day  of  his  life  ?  A  man 
may  be  guilty,  and  know  himself  guilty, 
of  the  sins  of  envy,  of  covetousness,  of 
uncharitableness,  of  hard-heartedness, 
and  yet  pray  in  church  without  hypoc- 
risy. But  if  he  is  guilty  of  an  overt  act 
of  wrong  and  prays  in  church,  he  is  a 
hypocrite  I  And  yet  the  secret  sins  of 
the  lieart  are  more  destructive  of  the 
soul's  life  than  those  registered  in  the 
statute-book.  When  the  publican  prayed, 
"Lord,. be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner," 
Christ  believed  him.  But  do  we  be- 
lieve him  ? 

The  moral  nature  of  man  is  not  so 
simple  a  thing  that  we  can  judge  it  from 
a  single  line  of  conduct ;  one  side  of  a 
man's  life  may  be  blackened  with  sin  and 
yet  leave  another  side  brightened  with 
the  true  spirit  of  reverence  and  worship. 

In  a  town  where  I  once  lived,  a  lead- 
ing citizen  was  for  years  prominent  in 
the  church,  and  in  its  meetings  was 
known  for  his  earnest  prayers  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  After  twenty 
years  it  developed  that  he  had  been  an 
embezzler  all  that  time ;  and  the  church 
forgot  to  grieve  for  the  sin  in  its  indig- 
nation at  the  scandal  of  a  sinner  pollut- 
ing the  church  with  his  prayers.  Was 
that  a  Christian  attitude  ?  What  right 
had  they  to  brand  that  man  with  hypoc- 
risy— to  say  that  his  prayers  were  not 
more  sincere  than  theirs  ?  Who  shall 
say  how  that  man  wrestled  with  Apol- 
lyon  ?  Who  shall  say  what  crimes  he 
might  not  have  committed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Church?    That  man  be- 
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longed  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
should  have  given  up  its  saints  before 
giving  up  him. 

I  knew  another  case  where  a  young 
woman  who  belonged  to  the  Church, 
and  who  in  many  respects  had  been  un- 
fortunate, was  suspected — and  only  sus- 
pected— of  having  been  decoyed  from 
the  path  of  virtue.  Did  the  Church  at 
once  throw  its  shelter  about  her,  and 
show  her  that  within  its  doors  were  the 
hope  and  peace  that  could  fill  the  piti- 
ful emptiness  of  her  life?  No,  but  it 
took  steps  to  have  her  give  up  her  con- 
nection with  the  organization,  for  fear 
of  scandal  I  for  fear  that  the  good  name 
of  the  Church  might  be  sullied  1 

These  may  be  extreme  rather  than 
typical  cases,  but  they  do  represent  that 
dangerous  tendency,  the  tendency  of  the 
Church  to  consider  itself  a  communion  of 
saints  rather  than  a  company  of  sinners. 
The  Church  claims  as  a  mission  (to  use 
the  welliworn  phrase)  the  saving  of  souls. 
But  it  can  best  save  them  after  it  gets 
them  in  rather  than  before.  It  should 
not  be  mad^  up  of  souls  that  are  saved, 
but  of  souls  that  need  saving.  The 
Church  should  be  a  college  where  men 
may  learn  the  better  life,  not  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  those  who  have  already 
succeeded. 


There  are  many  people  outside  the 
Church  whom  the  Church  needs  as  much 
as  they  need  it.  Many  reasons  have 
been  given  why  these  people  remain 
aloof,  but  I  believe  an  important  one 
has  been  largely  overlooked  and  is  found 
in  this  very  attitude  of  the  Church  which 
I  have  mentioned.  There  are  many 
young  men  who  are  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  real  aims  of  the  Church  who 
do  not  take  a  part  in  its  work  because 
they  feel  that  by  so  doing  they  are  say- 
ing to  the  public,  not  that  they  are  .sin- 
ners, which  they  are  frank  to  admit, 
but  that  they  are  saints,  which  they 
know  to  be  false.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Church  has  always  made  the  con- 
viction of  sin  a  necessity  of  membership, 
but  in  doing  so  it  has  emphasized  solely 
the  idea  of  past  sin  and  the  need  of  a 
complete  moral  revulsion.  The  normal 
young  man,  however,  is  not  so  much 
conscious  of  heinous  sins  in  his  past  as 
of  the  ever-present  danger  that  his  life 
will  become  materialized  and  his  ideals 
become  dead  dreams.  Many  a  church 
fails  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
young  men  of  the  community  because  it 
makes  no  adequate  response  to  their 
genuine  feelings,  while  it  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  a  mental  attitude 
which  they  cannot  understand. 


Anthracite  Coal  Communities' 


ALTHOUGH  it  will  occur  to  many 
readers  that  Mr.  Peter  Roberts's 
book  would  have  had  a  peculiar 
value  had  it  been  available  during  the 
great  strike  in  Pennsylvania  in  1902,  the 
volume  is  hardly  less  important  to-day. 
And  this  because  it  not  only  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  some  of  the  conditions 
which  provoked  and  prolonged  that 
remarkable  struggle,  but  portrays  in  de- 
tail the  status  of  the  great  industry  so 
far  as  it  concerns  employees,  and  there- 
by pictures  economic  and  social  poten- 
tialities which  should  engage  serious 
attention.  Mr.  Roberts,  it  will  be  re- 
called, was  one  of  the  important  wit- 


*  Antkraette  Coal  Comrnuntttes.  By  Peter  Roberts, 
Ph.O.  With  niustntions  and  Maps.  TheMacmillan 
Company,  New  York. 


nesses  before  the  Commission  which 
arbitrated  the  differences  between  the 
coal  companies  and  the  miners,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  speaks 
with  authority  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
miners'  case.  He  offers  in  the  pres- 
ent work  an  able,  well-arranged,  and 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  status  of  these  very 
important  industrial  communities;  and 
the  discussion  has  much  ethnological 
significance  as  well,  since  many  of  the 
most  troublesome  features  of  the  situa- 
tion reflect  a  very  positive  factor  of 
foreignism,  as  represented  by  what  Mr. 
Roberts  terms  the  Slav  element  among 
the  miners.  Of  this  element  the  author 
has  so  much  to  say  that  we  quote  at 
this  point  his  definition  of  the  Slav 
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miners.  "  Those  who  are  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields,"  he  says,  "  come  from 
the  regions  bordering  the  Baltic  Sea  on 
the  north,  and  extending^to  the  south 
as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  The  nations 
represented  are  the  Letts,  Slovacs,  Ru- 
tbenians,  Hungarians,  Magyars,  Poles, 
and  Bohemians." 

The  mining  regions  of  which  Mr. 
Roberts  writes  lie  chiefly  in  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  and  Schuylkill  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  population  of  this 
region  has  increased  from  less  than 
8,000  during  th6  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  about  630,000  at 
present  The  Inspector-in-Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  says  that  the  anthra- 
cite collieries  in  this  district  have  now 
reached  their  maximum  production. 
"  When  the  business  declines,"  says  Mr. 
Roberts, "  the  surplus  population  will  be 
forced  out  to  other  industries,  but  the 
process  of  expulsion  will  intensify  the 
conflict  within  the  mining  industries,  for 
the  reason  that  the  major  part  of  the 
surplus  labor  seeking  employment  will 
not  readily  migrate."  And  the  ancil- 
lary industries  will  not  Bu£Sce  to  em- 
ploy this  crowded-out  element.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Roberts  believes  that  "  the 
character  of  the  population  of  this  area 
has  perceptibly  deteriorated  in  the  last 
thirty  years,"  not  alone  "  from  the  influx 
of  needy,  ignorant,  and  incapable  work- 
men, but  also  from  the  degenetacy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  shiftless  and  thrift- 
less immigrants  of  past  generations." 

In  the  first  half-century  of  the  mining 
industry,  the  British  Isles  and  Germany 
furnished  the  workmen,  and  in  1880  less 
than  five  per  cent,  were  Slavs ;  but  to- 
day about  fifty  per  cent,  belong  to  these 
races.  This  percentage  represents  be- 
tween 34,000  and  35,000  adult  males 
(of  whom  17,000  are  bachelors),  or  in 
all  a  population  of  100,000  of  these 
peoples.  About  thirty-two  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  are  foreign-bom, 
but  if  the  native-born  of  foreign  parents 
are  included,  this  element  aggregates 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Industrially  considered,  Mr.  Roberts 
says  the  Slav  is  "  a  good  machine  in  the 
hands  of  competent  directors."  Further- 
more, his  natural  persistence  makes 
him  a  good  union  man.    On  the  other 


hand,  most  of  the  50,000  illiterates  are 
Slavs,  and  "  they  are  dirty  in  their  homes 
and  the  vast  majority  of  them  exercise 
very  little  thought  in  their  daily  toil." 
But  as  a  rule  they  are  thrifty,  and  want 
to  own  their  homes,  and  Mr.  Roberts  in 
this  connection  very  truly  says :  "  Coal 
companies  who  unyieldingly  grasp  every 
inch  of  property  under  their  control  and 
refuse  to  sell  an  inch  of  land  to  their 
employees  commit  a  grave  mistake." 
As  to  different  ways  of  living,  Mr. 
Roberts  says  that  the  Slavs  "  as  a  rule 
are  quite  willing  to  take  boarders,  while 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  not ;  and,  further- 
more, the  Anglo-Saxons  pay  rent  of  from 
^5  to  $9  a  month,  which  is  100  per 
cent  more  than  is  paid  by  the  Slavs." 
Again,  the  Anglo-Saxon  young  couple 
will  invest  from  $100  to  $150  in  house- 
furnishings,  and  go  in  debt  for  a  part  of 
that  sum,  while  the  Slav  couple  will  pay 
cash  for  what  they  can  get  for  from  $35 
to  $50.  Slav  single  men,  says  Mr. 
Roberts,  "pay  from  $2  to  $3  a  month 
for  lodging,  washing,  etc.,  and  buy  their 
own  provisions.  It  costs  ^em  under 
this  system  about  $10  a  month.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  boarders  pay  from  $16  to 
$18  a  month." 

About  16  per  cent,  of  the  miners' 
houses  are  owned  by  the  companies, 
says  our  author,  speaking  of  this  much- 
discussed  question ;  and  in  Luzerne, 
Schuylkill,  and  Northumberland  Coun- 
ties the  assessors  classify  many  of  these 
miners'  dwellings  as  '  shanties,"  and 
assess  them  at  from  $10  to  $25.  For 
these  the  companies  get  rent  of  from 
$1.75  to  $3  a  month.  More  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  company's  houses  are 
assessed  at  from  $10  to  $100;  many  of 
them  are  mere  shells  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  miners  to  keep  warm  in  ' 
the  winter.  Better  houses  have  been 
built  by  some  of  the  companies  in  recent 
years,  but  Mr.  Roberts  says  it  is  appar- 
ent enough  that  these  "  do  not  pay  so 
large  a  dividend  as  the  miserable  shan- 
ties built  half  a  century  ago."  Large 
families  are  the  rule,  and  among  the 
Slavs  the  "  marriage  by  purchase " 
theory  prevails,  and  has  its  inevitable 
effect  upon  the  wives  and  mothers.  In 
a  subdivision  of  this  chapter  Mr.  Rob- 
erts takes  up  also  the  case  of  the  chil- 
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dren,  and  pictures  with  much  vividness 
the  shocking  and  demoralizing  home 
environments  of  too  many  families. 
"  How,"  he  asks,  "  can  modesty  and 
decency  be  practiced  in  a  house  with 
one  bedroom  ?  We  have  seen  homes 
where  the  only  bedroom  had  in  it  four 
beds,  in  which  the  parents  and  children 
slept"  The  schools  of  the  district  are 
equal  to  those  of  second  or  third  class 
cities,  but,  on  the  average,  the  boys 
leave  school  before  they  are  eleven  years 
old,  and  the  girls  before  they  are  twelve, 
and  in  the  mining  camps  "  from  90  to 
95  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  do  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  primary  department." 
Most  of  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough,  are  employed  in  the 
"  breakers."  Mr.  Roberts  declares  that 
no  employer  obeys  the  law  which  orders 
the  keeping  of  a  register  of  all  boys 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  goes  on 
to  say :  "  No  industry  in  the  State  is  so 
demoralizing  to  boys  as  the  anthracite 
coal  industry.  For  the  last  half-century 
the  sons  of  anthracite  mine  workers  have 
been  left  to  the  saloon,  the  dancing- 
hall,  and  the  theater,  and  lawlessness 
and  irreverence  and  crime  have  stead- 
ily increased."  Some  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  book  are  those  in  which 
these  surroundings  and  their  effect  upon 
the  youth  of  this  region  are  described. 
It  is  a  picture  which  sociologists  and 
economists  may  well  ponder. 

The  question  of  intemperance  is  con- 
sidered at  length,  and  the  author  de-. 
Clares  that  here  the  need  for  reform  is 
great  He  says  that  this  work  "  as  car- 
ried on  by  Protestant  churches  lacks 
organization  and  united  effort,"  and  that 
"  when  local  churches  learn  to  co-operate 
upon  a  platform  acceptable  to  their'lead- 
ers,  some  good  may  come  of  the  move- 
ment"   He  thinks  that  "  the  influence 


of  the  miners'  union  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  in  favor  of  temperance  reform." 
Of  Protestant  churches  in  the  region 
Mr.  Roberts  seems  to  be  quite  clear 
that  there  are  more  than  the  population 
ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  to 
maintain,  and  he  gives  statistics  which 
support  this  view.  "Taking  the  terri- 
tory as  a  whole,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a 
Protestant  church  for  every  500  nominal 
Protestants,  and  a  pastor  for  an  average 
of  194  communicants.  Of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
between  250,000  and  275,000.  Each 
parish  has  an  average  of  about  1,500 
souls,  and  each  priest  has  an  average  of 
1 ,300  souls  in  his  charge." 

It  will  not  surprise  anybody  to  learn 
that  political  conditions  in  these  mining 
communities  are  discouragingly  bad — 
that  the  political  boss  and  vote-buyer 
are  there,  and  that  political  corruption 
seems  to  be  increasing.  But  Mr.  Rob- 
erts points  out  the  added  danger  of  the 
effect  of  such  conditions  upon  a  foreign 
people  who  come  here  with  little  or  no 
conception  of  our  political  institutions, 
and  whose  earliest  lesson  is  likely  to  be 
that  a  ballot  is  a  commodity  which  it  is 
quite  proper  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Furthermore,  according  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
"  the  character  of  town  councils  in 
many  boroughs  in  the  counties  of  Lacka- 
wanna and  Luzerne  has  been  such  that 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  companies  have  forbidden  their 
foremen  and  assistant  foremen  from 
entering  these  bodies." 

We  have  outlined  roughly  only  a  few 
of  the  more  important  subjects  consid- 
ered in  this  very  significant  volume. 
That  the  information  which  it  contains 
may  some  day  be  invaluable  seems  likely 
enough  in  view  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  the  region  with  which  it  deals. 
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will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net" 

Cambridge  Modem  History  (The).  Planned 
by  the  Late  Lord  Acton,  LL.D.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Ward,  Litt.D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D.,  Stanley 
Leathes,  M.A.  Vol.  VIII.  The  French  Revo- 
lution. The  MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  6>Ax9H 
in.   875  pages.    M.net. 

In  noticing  tiie  preceding  volumes  of  this 
series  attention  has  been  called  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  peculiar  plan,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  chapters  of  each  volume  among 
writers  qualified  by  special  study  of  their 
subjects.  Thirteen  such  specialists  contrib- 
ute the  twenty-five  chapters  of  this  volume. 
It  covers  only  the  twenty-five  years  that 
closed  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its  sub- 
ject deserves,  both  as  the  effect  of  so  much 
that  went  before  and  the  cause  of  so  much 
that  followed  after,  the  prominence  accorded 
it,  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  Protest- 
ant Revolution  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
usually  called  the  Reformation.  Its  horizon, 
as  here  viewed,  is  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Pitt,  the  rise  of  Rus- 
sia under  Catharine  II.,  the  extinction  of 
Poland,  the  first  emergence  of  the  Eastern 
Question  to  international  importance,' the 
legacy  of  formative  influences  which  the 
nineteenth  century  inherited  from  the  few 
fateful  years  that  preceded  it,  are  all  brought 
into  the  scene.  One  might  say,  indeed,  that 
the  horizon  is  quite  too  European,  in  its 
almost  complete  disconnection  from  the 
American  contribution  to  ideas  and  events, 
for  an  adequate  treatment  in  the  line  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  opening  chapter  on 
"  Philosophy  and  the  Revolution"  admirably 
shows  how  French  thinkers  and  theorists 
aided  to  create  an  explosive  atmosphere. 
What  Washington's  allies  brought  home  to 
France,  after  seeing  in  practice  here  what 
they  had  before  only  read  in  books,  added 
a  dynamic  ingredient  to  which  slight  refer- 
ence, is  made.  Much  larger  space  is  given 
to  the  Nootka  Sound  dispute  with  Spain  in 
1790,  by  which  England  gained  her  hold  on 
our  present  Northwestern  border.  M.  Paul 
Violiet,  Professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Charles, 
Paris,  contributes  a  chapter  on  "  French 
Law  in  the  Age  of  the  Revolution" — the 
only  portion  of  the  volume  written  out  of 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable. 
In  breadth  of  view  and  picturesque  treat- 
ment of  details  these  collaborators  have 
produced  an  eminently  attractive  work. 

Chronique  du   R^gne  de  Charles  IX.    By 

Prosper  M^rini^.  Edited  by  Ernest  Weekley, 
M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7>4  in. 
178  pages.    60c.,  net. 

Companion  to  French  Verse  (A) :  With 
Poems  for  Recitation.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4»4x7>4  in.  107 
pages.    60c.,  net. 


America,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific.  By  Wolf 
»on  Schierbrand,  Ph.D.  With  Thirteen  Maps. 
Henry  Holt  Sc  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7'/4  in.  Im 
pages.  (IJO. 
Dr.  von  Schierbrand  has  made  an  interesting 
and,  on  the  whole,  able  survey  of  a  broad 
field.  Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  and  its  probable  out- 
come, he  considers  not  only  the  consequences 
of  the  war  in  affecting  the  status  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East,  but  also  the 
entire  subject  of  our  future  Pacific  relations, 
as  determined  by  our  entrance  into  Asiatic 
waters  and  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  present  struggle  he  regards  as 
merely  preliminary  to  a  far-reaching  contest 
for  commercial  and  possibly  political  suprem- 
acy in  the  Pacific,  and,  analyzing  the  points 
of  strength  and  of  weakness  in  the  equipment 
of  our  rivals  and  ourselves,  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  is  best  fitted 
for  the  coming  conflict.  Singular  readings 
of  history  ana  obvious  over-statements  and 
contradictions  afford  his  readers  much  with 
which  to  disagree,  but  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions  regarding  the  correctness  of 
his  main  contention.  The  work  contains  a 
great  variety  of  useful  information  concern- 
ing the  many  countries  under  review,  and 
will  be  found  especially  valuable  to  Ameri- 
can exporters,  since,  in  addition  to  pointing 
out  promising  markets  that  have  hitherto 
been  neglected,  it  is  richly  suggestive  in 
indicating  apparent  trifles  contributing 
largely  to  the  success  of  foreign  competitors 
both  in  Asia  and  South  America.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  signs  of  haste  and 
carelessness  are  present  in  this  monograph 
to  a  degree  that  may  well  cause  even  its 
most  helpful  hints  to  be  looked  upon  with 
distrust.  Using  statistics  extensively.  Dr. 
von  Schierbrand,  unfortunately,  does  not 
always  see  to  it  that  his  figures  "square." 
Thus  we  find  him  giving  J21, 485,000  as  the 
total  value  of  Japanese  imports  from  the 
United  States ;  appraising  our  exports  to 
China  at  >30,000,000;  and  elsewhere  placing 
our  total  exports  to  Japan,  China,  Korea, 
and  Asiatic  Russia  tog;ether  at  but  |49,970,- 
000.  Such  discrepancies  may  be  accounted 
as  due  to  haste,  pure  and  simple,  but  this  in  no 
way  extenuates  them.  The  subject  is  one 
pre-eminently  demanding  careful  and  studied 
treatment. 

As  a  Chinaman  Saw  Us  :  Passages  from  His 
Letter!  to  a  Friend  at  Home.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  J24  pages.  ^US,  net. 
(Postage,  lOc.)  ^-s        f      .   . 

Book  of  Genesis  (The).     By  S.  R.  Driver, 
D.D.    (Westminster  Commentaries)     Edwin  S. 
Uorham,  New  York.    5'^x9  in.    4J0  pages. 
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Dante  and  the  English  Poeta  &om  Chaucer 
to  Teanyaoo.  By  Oscar  Kuhns.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co..  New  York.  SxSiii.  27/ pages.  »U5. 
This  volume  gpves  a  survey  of  the  field  of 
Dante  influence  on  English  poetry,  and  fur- 
nishes a  starting-point  for  the  special  study 
of  any  particular  period.  It  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  make-up  of  the  book  if 
the  quotations  were  given  in  translatioa. 
This  would  also  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  work  to  those  who,  like  Emerson,  prefer 
to  approach  Boston  by  bridge  rather  than 
by  a  cold  plunge.  We  would  also  suggest 
mention  oi  Chaucer's  efiorts  in  the  terza 
rima.  Professor  Kuhns  steers  between  the 
extremes  in  the  difficult  problem  of  "  influ- 
ences." His  "chasse  aux  paralliUs"  is 
marked  by  sound  judgment. 


now  a  new  edition  of  this  book,  and  the 
reading  public  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact.  Not  only  are  these  two  volumes  a 
photographic  and  illuminating  picture  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  slave 
States  before  the  war,  but  the  narrative  is 
told  in  such  easy  and  pleasing  style  that  the 
work  deserves  permanent  lite  as  a  part  of 
our  -literature.  The  special  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Olmsted's  journeys  did  not,  however, 
give  him  an  adequate  view  of  the  social  life 
of  the  old-time  Southern  aristocrats.  Advo- 
cates of  extreme  views  on  either  side  in  re- 
gard to  Southern  questions  will  find  little  to 
support  their  conclusions  in  Mr.  Olmsted's 
plain,  simple,  and  fair  description  of  life  as 
It  actually  appeared  to  a  cultivated  and  intel- 
ligent Northern  traveler. 


Educational  Music  Course  (The) :  Teachers'     Language  of  Handwriting  (The) :  A  Text- 

IT.,..,--  ,-.  .,. .......     u..  ,,_„  V,  Book^of  Orapholocy.    B?    Richard   Dimsdale 

Stocker.    Illostrated.    £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co-  New 
York.    5x7^  in.    259  pages.    50c 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By  Edward  McCurdy, 
M.A.  Illustrated.  (The  Great  Masters  in  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  Series.)  The  Macmiilan  Co., 
New  York.    5x8  In.    139  pages.    »1.75. 

A  satisfactory  addition  to  a  series  many 
volumes  of  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  these  columns.  The  reproductions 
of  paintings  are  few,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Leonardo  left  very  few  completed  paint- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  as  all  lovers  of 
art  know,  he  left  a  considerable  number  of 
exquisite  drawings  and  sketches,  many  of 
which  are  here  well  rendered.  The  photo- 
gravure of  the  "  Mona  Lisa  "  is  finely  done. 
Mr.  McCurdy  has  very  sensibly  retrained 
from  ecstasies  and  from  useless  compari- 
sons. He  tells  the  story  of  Da  Vinci's  life 
and  work  plainly  and  fully. 

MediKval  Princess  (A) :  Jacqueline,  Countess 
of  Holland.  By  Ruth  Futman.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5x8%  in.  338  pages.  »2J5,net 
A  sympathetic  account  of  the  stormy  career 
of  Jacqueline,  "  last  independent  sovereign 
in  Holland,  Zealand,  ana  Hainauf."  This 
picturesque  Amazon's  troubles  began  at  an 
early  age.  A  widow  at  sixteen,  we  find  her 
at  seventeen  leading  her  troops  in  the  first 
conflict  of  the  long  and  futile  struggle  for 
the  retention  of  her  principalities,  contending 
in  turn  against  her  uncle,  John  of  Bavaria: 
her  second  husband,  lohn  of  Brabant,  ana 
her  cousin,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  Sordid 
domestic  quarrels,  a  flight  to  England,  an 
irregular  marriage  to  Humphrey,  brother  of 
the  far-famed  Henry  V.,  a  joint  and  disas- 
trous invasion  of  her  native  land,  imprison- 
ment, escape,  renewal  of  hostilities,  final 
surrender  and  retirement  to  a  life  of  merry- 
making ease  with  her  fourth  husband,  Frank 
van  Borselen,  gave  the  ancient  chroniclers 
plenty  of  fooa  for  gossip,  and  afford  the 
present  historian  sufficient  material  for  a 
highly  interesting  narrative.  The  writer, 
we  observe,  complains  that  while  Joan  of 
Arc  "  has  received  much  attention  fipm  pos- 
terity," Jacqueline,  who  fought  against  the 
men  by  whom  Joan  was  also  conquered,  has 
been  slighted.  Readers  of  even  this  friendly 
depictment  of  her  character  and  adventures, 


Edition  for  Elementary  Oradea.  By  James  M. 
McLaughlin  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.    7x10*,^  in.    271  pages.    %V2i. 

Eleanor  Ormerod,  LL.D.,  Economic  Ento- 
mologiat:  Biography  and  Correapondence.  Ed- 
ited by  Robert  Wallace.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5%x9  in.    Mi  pages.    ^  net. 

English  People  (The):  A  Study  of  Their 
Political  Paychology.  By  £mile  Boutmy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  E.  English.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  5*^x8%  in-  -3^  pages, 
f  2.50,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notiee. 

Episode  de  Waterloo  (Un).  By  Stendhal. 
Adapted  and  Edited  by  Maurice  A.  GerothwohL 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7>4  in.  94 
pages.    (iOCm  net. 

Forest  Drama  (A).    By   Louis   Pendleton. 

Henry  T.  Coales  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    5x7% 

in.  2/2  pages. 
This  is  a  love  story  of  the  Canadian  forest 
and  lakes  in  which  the  chief  parts  are  played 
by  a  young  English  girl  and  a  romantic 
French  Canadian  of  literary  proclivities  and 
musical  genius.  The  story  as  such  is  fairly 
interesting,  but  its  art  shows  crudeness  and 
lack  of  care. 

Grieschische  Heroengeschichten.     By  B.  G. 

Niebuhr.  Edited  by  George  E.  Merkley.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston.    4Hx7  in.    122  pages.    50c. 

Heroes  of  History.  By  Ida  Prentice  Whit- 
comb.  Illustrated.  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7',4in.    448  pages.    60c. 

"  He  Whom  Thou  Lovest  is  Sick."  By  Rosa 
Pendleton  Chiles.  Whittet  &  Shepperson,  Rich- 
mond, Va.    6x9  in.    54  pages.    35c 

Holding  the  Ropes:  Missionary  Methods 
tor  Workera  at  Home.  By  Belle  M.  Brain. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  %  in.  224 
pages.    %\,  net. 

Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States  in  the 

Years 'i8S3-i8j4  (A) !  With  Remarka  on  their 

Economy.    By  Frederick  I-aw  Olmsted.    In  2  vols. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    6x9  in.    J5,  net. 

When   the  eminent    landscape   artist,    Mr. 

Olmsted,  died,  a  year  ago  or  so,  attention 

was  directed  to  the  fact  that  many  years 

agohe  had  written  a  record  of  his  experiences 

in  the  Southern  States  before  the  war.    As 

the  race  question  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Olmsted's 

death  was  being  discussed  with  special  vigor, 

his  book  about  the  South  came  in  for  a 

rather  large  share  of  public  attention  directed 

to  him  by  his  death.    As  a  result  we  have 
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however,  will  not  marvel  that  the  oft-married 
princess  has  dropped  from  view.  The  only 
possible  similitude  between  her  and  the 
neroic  peasant  girl  is  that  cited  above.  In 
recalling  Jacqueline  from  tlie  dim  past  the 
author  has,  on  the  other  hand,  g^ven  us  a 
really  valuable  "  foot-note  of  history,"  detail- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  Buiigundian 
ancestor  of  that  scourge  of  the  Netherlands, 
Philip  of  Spain,  secured  his  foothold  in 
Holland. 

Mother  of  Pauline  (The).  By  L.  Parry  Trus- 
cott.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  5x7Vi  in. 
297  pages.    »1.50. 

Mystery  of  Miriam  (The).  By  J.  Wesley 
Johnston.  Robert  B.  Turner  &  Co„  Boston. 
sx7^iin.    4S9  pages. 

Niagara,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Benjamin 
Copeland.  The  Matthews-Northrup  Worlcs,  Buf- 
falo, New  York.    4>4x7>iin.    1J3  pages. 

North  America.  By  Israel  C.  Russell.  Illus- 
trated. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9  in. 
435  pages,  f  2.S0,  net.  ( Postage,  20c  additional) 
Professor  Russell  occupies  the  chair  of 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
is  well  qualified  for  the  work  he  here  takes 
in  hand.  Physical  geography,  dealing  with 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  continent, 
and  economic  geography,  explaining  man's 
dependence  on  natural '  resources  and  his 
employment  of  them  to  form  civilization, 
are  the  main  features  of  Professor  Russell's 
treatment,  although  the  first  receives  fuller 
exposition  than  the  second.  Thus  geogra- 
phy, nattiral  topography,  climate,  plant  life, 
animal  life,  and  geology  occupy  together 
two-thirds  of  the  oook,  while  the  study  of 
aboriginal  human  life  and  of  the  inception 
of  political  geography  are  only  briefly  out- 
lined. In  style  and  manner  the  book  is  as 
easy  reading  as  could  be  possible  in  a  work 
so  fundamentally  scientific  and  scholarly. 

Perfection  of  Beauty  and  Other  Sermons 
(The).  Bt  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.D_  LL.D. 
The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication, 
Richmond,  Va.  S'/ixiP/i  in.  334  p^es.  >l.25,  net. 
Postage.  iSc. 
The  compilers  of  this  collection  of  sermons 
have  not  merely  prepared  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Dr.  Hoge's  memory ;  they  have  rendered  a 
distinct  service  to  the  Christian  faith.  Not 
alone  Presbyterians  may  derive  inspiration 
here.  The  overmastering  and  beautiful  opti- 
mism of  the  speaker  who  is  no  longer  with 
us ;  his  abiding  convictir.n  in  the  justness  of 
the  claim  of  Christianity  to  universality  of 
dominion  {  his  breadth  of  vision  ;  above  all, 
his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  must  awake 
answering  chords  in  the  hearts  of  Christians 
of  whatever  denomination.  From  these 
pages  breathes  a  spirit  quick  with  life ;  from 
them  even  those  who  Knew  not  Dr.  Hoge 
can  clearly  perceive  what  manner  of  man  he 
was,  from  tnem  draw  an  incentive  to  a  truer 
life  before  God  and  before  mani  Belief  in 
God,  belief  in  one's  country,  belief  in  one's 
fellow-man,  and  belief  in  one's  self,  ring 
from  phrase  to  phrase.  As  a  stimulus  not 
alone  to  the  religious  life  but  to  better  citi- 
zenship we  commend  this  volume  to  our 
readers. 


Poems.  By  Sir  Lewis  Morris.  (Authorized 
Selection.)  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co,  New  York. 
3HxSV4in.  340pi«es.  75c 
The  best  of  Sir  Lewis's  poems  are  here 
printed  in  a  little  volume  not  larger  than  the 
hand,  which  is  almost  ideally  printed  and 
bound  in  limp  leather.  While  the  permanent 
place  of  this  poet  in  literature  may  not  be  of 
the  highest,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has 
written  single  lyrics  and  narrative  poems 
which  have  touched  deep  the  popular  heart 
and  have  done  so  without  vulgarity  or  ex- 
travagance. 

Pride  of  Jennico  (The).  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.    The  MacnuUan  Co.,  New  York. 

4>ix7in.    341  pages.    25c 

Rand-McNaMy  Economizer  (The) :  A  Guide 
to  the  World's  Pair,  St.  Louto,  1904.  lUus- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Diagrams  of  the  Buildings. 
Compihsd  by  W.  S.  Wrenn.  Rand,  McNaUy  & 
Co.,  Chicago.    4x7  in.    190  pages. 

Real  New  York  (The).  By  Rupert  Hughes. 
Illustrated.  The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Co-  New 
York.    5x7^  in.    384  pages.    «lJO,net. 

Religion  of  the  Universe  (The).  By  J. 
Allansen  Picton,  M.A.  The  Macmillan  Co-  New 
York.  5«4x9in.  380  pages.  »X25.  net 
An  elaborate  exposition,  built  upon  a  some- 
what strained  interpretation  01  the  Spen- 
cerian  Unknowable,  of  the  claims  of  Panthe- 
ism to  recognition  in  the  broadest  sense  as 
the  religion  of  the  universe.  Mr.  Picton's 
point  of  view  is  almost  indicated  by  the 
dedication  of  his  work,  "  To  the  memorjr  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  first  true  reconciler 
between  Religion  and  Science."  Like  the 
late  M.  Auguste  Sabatier,  be  holds  that  the 
death-knell  has  been  sounded  for  religions 
of  authority,  but  the  religion  wherewiUi  he 
would  save  the  world  from  materialism  and 
meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  humanity 
is  not  that  advanced  in  "  The  Religions  of 
Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit" 
(reviewed  in  the  April  2,  1904,  issue  of  The 
Outlook).  His  is  an  effort  to  prove  that  "a 
contemplation  of  the  Unknowable  frapatn- 
tarily  revealed  and  infinitely  veiled  in  the 
universe  ,may,  at  an  advanced  stage  of  prog- 
ress, do  all  for  mankind  that  has  hitherto 
been  achieved  at  times  by  the  best  relig- 
ions." In  this  contemplation,  he  argu«i. 
science  and  religion — the  latter  having  rid 
herself  of  portent  and  miracle — may  meet 
on  common  ground  in  the  acknowleagment 
that  while  the  "finite  phases"  of  the  Un- 
knowable may  be  harmoniously  interpreted 
by  each,  the  '*  absolute  Totality  is  beyond 
the  conception  of  either."  His  endeavor  to 
maintain  nis  contention  that  the  only  true 
religion  is  blind  resignation  to  the  Unknow- 
able working  through  the  Universe,  and  as 
the  Universe,  is  highly  interesting  but  tm- 
convincing,  and  this  to  skeptic  ana  man  of 
religion  alike.  The  former  will  be  no  more 
willmg  to  accept  Mr.  Picton's  references  of 
the  inexplicable  to  the  Pantheistic  Unlcnow- 
able  than  to  accept  the  orthodox  references 
to  the  inscrutable  workings  of  God ;  the 
latter  will,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  find  Pan- 
theism a  cold,  cheerless  substitute  for  the 
living  faith  of  Christianity.    It  is  in  truth 
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remarkable  that  a  man  who  can  write  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  as  does  Mr.  Picton,  "  The 
authenticity  of  the  writings  embodying  this 
teaching  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  a  matter 
of  indifference,  for  the  teaching  Ls  there, 
however  it  originated.    And  the  point  on 
which  I  insist  is,  that  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  Christian  century  and  the  earlier 
half  of  the  second  there  was  handed  about 
in  fragmentary  documents,  and  passed  from 
one  Christian  congregation  to  another,   a 
literature  containing  the  noblest  ideal  ever 
presented  to  mankind,  of  a  world-wide  com- 
monwealth founded  on  love  and  truth  and 
right,"  should  be  impelled  to  go  beyond  the 
teachings  of  the  Christ  to  the  formulation 
of  a  reversionary,  esoteric  adoration  of  "  that 
which  is  behind  humanity  and  behind  all 
other  thing^s."    Recognizing  the  truly  rev- 
erential spirit  in  whicn  Mr.  Picton  has  ap- 
proached  his    task;    recognizing,   too,   tlie 
real  services  he  renders— however  uncon- 
sciously— to  Christianity,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  errs  in  beholding  in  Pantheism  a 
reconciliation  of  religion  and  science,  and 
in  contending  that  Pantheism,  with  its  nega- 
tion of  the  supreme  hope  of  the  Christian 
and  its  substitution  of  a  formless,  uncon- 
scious immortality,  must  supplant  the  faith 
that  has  conquered  the  world. 

St  John :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  F.  Horton. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7>4in.  'W 
psMces.    SOc,  net. 

Second  Mrs.  Jim  (The).  Bv  Stephen  Con- 
rad. L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7';4  in.  IM 
pane*. 
There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  racy  and  enter- 
taining in  the  talk  of  the  "  Second  Mrs. 
Jim,"  who  is  the  shrewd  and  vigorous  second 
wife  of  a  farmer.  She  manages  both  the 
fanner  and  her  stepsons  with  consummate 
art  and  good  sense,  and  proves  that  a  step- 
mother may  sometimes  be  both  affectionate 
and  far-seeing  in  the  control  of  children. 

Seeing  Darkly.  By  Rev.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones, 
D.D.  (The  Presbyterian  Pulpit  Series.)  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  6abbath- 
Schooi  Work,  Philadelphia.  ixT.'im.  1!J8  pages. 
75e.,  net.    (Postage,  7c.) 

Social  England.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill, 
D.C.L.,and  J.S.  Mann,  M.A.  Illustrated  Edition. 
Vol.  V.  Prom  the  Acccnion  of  Oeorge  the 
First  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    7x10^7  in.    864  pages,    f 5,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Social  Life  under  the  Stuarts.  By  Elizabeth 
Godfrey.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5*ix8»4in.    27}  pages.    »3.50,  net. 

The  author  follows  in  a  general  way  the 
course  she  took  in  her  readable  volume, 
"  Home  Life  under  the  Stuarts;"  indc-d,  it 
is  perhaps  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  two  books  which  should  scientifically 
separate  the  field  of  one  from  the  field  of  the 
other.  Taken  together,  they  give  an  insight 
into  the  social  and  do'nestic  life  of  a  period 
in  English  history  which  is  not  surpassed  in 
interest  in  these  particulars  by  any,  unless  it 
be  that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  pres- 
ent book  takes  up  such  subjects  as  music,  art, 
science,  and  superstition,  the  religious  life, 


the  play,  town  life,  country  pastimes;  and 
the  evicient  result  of  an  immense  amount  of 
reading  and  study  is  here  presented  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The 
curiosities  and  humors  of  the  age  are  given  a 
full  proportion  of  attention. 

Special  Bases  of  the  Anglican  Claim  (The). 
By  George  F.  Hoklen,  M.A.  Edwin  S.  Gorham, 
New  York.  $x7%in.  210  pages.  75c.,  net 
These  "  bases  "  of  the  claim  to  Apostolicity 
are  severally  exhibited  as  "  The  Appeal  to 
Antiquity,"  "Comprehensiveness,"  "Conti- 
nuity," "Reasonableness,"  "Nationality." 
The  author's  task  is  to  combat  the  Roman 
affirmation  of  the  invalidity  of  the  holy 
orders  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  to  con- 
firm the  waverers  in  that  Church  who  are 
dazzled  by  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  In 
doing  this  he  avoids  mere  polemics;  he 
endeavors  to  show  rather  that  the  i>oints  of 
reproach  which  Rome  finds  in  Anglicanism 
are  points  in  which  to  glory.  Impossible  to 
him  is  imion  with  Rome,  or  with  the  "  Non- 
conformist" bodies,  to  none  of  which  he 
concedes  Apostolicity,  or  the  name  of 
"  Church."  His  desire  is  turned  rather 
toward  union  with  the  anti-papal  orthodox 
Greeks.  The  author's  generous  recognition 
of  the  religious  merits  of  Christian  Ixidies 
which  he  treats  as  non-apostolic  indicate 
that,  if  he  had  heeded  his  own  caution 
against  "over-definition,"  he  might  have 
taken  broader  groimd,  and  made  a  stronger 
argument  against  the  Roman  claim. 

Story  of  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions  (The).  By 
Sidney  C.  Tapp,  Ph.B,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  245  pages.  »1.50. 
A  very  uneven  work.  Mr.  Tapp  argues  that 
not  only  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  iden- 
tified themselves  from  the  earliest  times 
with  free  institutions  and  popular  sover- 
eignty, but  that  no  other  race  "  has  ever  had 
a  true  conception  of  republican  institutions 
or  solved  correctly  the  problem  of  self- 
government."  The  greater  part  of  his  book 
IS  devoted  to  sustaining  this  contention  and 
to  tracing  the  growth  and  development  of 
constitutional  government.  Finding  that 
this  is  possessed  in  its  highest  form  by  the 
United  States,  he  holds,  nevertheless,  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  truly 
recognized  even  here ;  that,  indeed,  the  Re- 
public "  is  to-day  within  the  clamps  and 
clutches  of  a  royal  commercial  aristocracy." 
Scoring  some  good  points  in  his  criticism  of 
dangers  which  all  recognize  to  exist,  he  goes 
to  an  extreme  in  the  mode  of  individualism 
he  preaches  as  an  antidote.  To  him  the 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  should 
be  given  well-nigh  unhampered  sway.  "  Let 
the  lawmaking  power  be  limited,"  he  de- 
clares, "to  the  defense  of  man's  rights,  let 
him  be  let  alone  to  act  for  himself  and  his 
own  development,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  without 
any  aid  or  hindrance  from  the  government. 
When  the  government  or  lawmaking  power 
passes  the  limit  of  this  canon,  it  becomes 
paternal ;"  and,  elsewhere,  "  Let  the  govern- 
ment collect  enough  revenue  in  the  way  of 
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taxation  equally  levied  on  all  property  and 
all  citizens  ana  economically  administered 
to  protect  every  citizen  in  his  property  rights 
and  personal  liberty,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion,  and  to  prevent  invasion 
by  foreign  enemy,  to  make  law  and  order 
enective,  and  not  one  dollar  more."  No 
room  here  for  free  hospitals,  free  schools, 
free  libraries,  or  State-aided  progressive  in- 
stitutions of  any  kind.  We  may,  however, 
mistake  Mr.  Tapp's  intentions;  in  another 
connection  be  decries  individualism.  Clar- 
ity, unfortunately,  is  not  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  his  work.  Nor  is  he  over-careful 
in  statement.  To  say  that  the  power  of  im- 
peachment is  vested  in  the  Senate  may,  for 
example,  be  deemed  merely  a  slip,  but  such 
slips  do  not  tend  to  gain  acquiescence  in  the 
writer's  claim  to  speak  with  authority. 

Sto^  of  the  Red  Cross  (A) :  Glimpses  of 
Field  Work.  By  Clara  Barton.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  4Hx7^  in.  199  pages,  fl,  net. 
(Postage,  10c.) 
What  the  Association  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  done  since  its  formation  in  the 
winter  of  1880-81  is  the  subject  of  this  vol- 
ume. It  tells  th?  story  of  fever-smitten 
Texas  and  famine-smitten  Russia,  of  flood- 
swept  Johnstown  and  Galveston,  of  deso- 
lated Armenia,  Cuba,  and  other  afflicted 
regions,  and  of  the  advent  of  the  angels  of 
mercy  with  their  reliefs.  What  the  daily 
press  then  chronicled  in  ephemeral  print  is 
here  g^ven  a  permanent  as  well  as  more  au- 
thentic record.  The  record  is  fittingly  made 
by  Miss  Barton,  who  was  herself  so  long  the 
directing  genius  of  the  whole  movement. 

Stratford  on  Avon.    By  H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x7 

in.  69  pages.  SOc,  net. 
A  pretty,  charmingly  printed  little  book 
iUustrated  by  original  drawings  of  the  fa- 
mous scenes  in  and  about  Stratford.  The 
volume,  while  in  no  sense  a  guide-book, 
would  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  have  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Stratford. 

Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome  (Tbe).  By  Samuel  Ball  Plainer.  Illus- 
trated. (College  Latin  i^enes.)  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston.  5^X8  in.  517  pages. 
This  volume  is  designed  for  the  student  of 
archseology  rather  than  for  the  general 
reader,  but  its  ample  illustration  and  careful 
description  make  it  an  excellent  work  of 
reference  for  all  who  have  any  interest 
whatever  in  the  great  monuments  of  antiqui- 
ty with  which  Rome  abounds.  The  work 
includes  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  Forum 
and  elsewhere,  and  its  treatment  of  topogra- 
phy, architectural  development,  and  building 
methods  and  material  is  full  and  clear. 

Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-1904  (The). 

By  Olin  D.  Wheeler.   Illustrated.    In  2  vols.  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    5%x8'/4in.  377  pages. 

(6,  net. 
In  every  way  an  admirable  work,  clear,  com- 
prehensive, and  embodying  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  all  that  recent  research  has  disclosed 
respecting  the  history,  personnel,  and  route 
of  this  famous  overland  expedition  of  explo- 


ration. Mr.  Wheeler  opens  with  a  well- 
written  survey  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  undertaking,  which  he  regards,  how- 
ever, not  as  a  sequel  to  the  Purchase,  out  as 
a  project  nursed  by  Jefferson  for  years.  His 
preliminary  chapter  also  includes  a  useful 
summary  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  region  included  in  the  Purchase.  Fol- 
lowing a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  expedition  come  accounts  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
not  a  little  new  information  being  given  of 
their  later  careers.  Here  Mr.  Wheeler 
rightly  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
tragic  death  of  Lewis,  carefully  weighing 
the  evidence  pro  and  con  suicide  or  murder, 
and  deciding  in  favor  of  the  latter  theory. 
The  narrative  of  the  journey  itself  is  very 
full,  the  author  quoting  not  only  from  tbe 
Lewis  and  Clark  record,  but  from  the  jour- 
nals of  their  lieutenants,  Floyd  and  Gass, 
and  giving  in  detail  his  reasons  for  identifi- 
cation in  the  case  of  disputed  points,  par- 
ticularly the  crossing  of  the  mountains,  indi- 
cating for  the  benent  of  prospective  tourists 
the  historic  spots  along  the  various  railroads 
now  paralleling  or  transsecting  the  old 
trail.  Much  supplementary  information, 
chiefly  of  an  ethnological  and  archaeological 
character,  adds  to  the  interest  and  valtie  of 
the  work,  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  Mr.  Wheeler  and  all  connected  with 
its  preparation.  Free  from  typographical 
blemishes,  it  is  handsomely  bounc^  printed 
in  clear  type,  on  excellent  paper,  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  from  paintings,  drawings, 
photographs,  and  old  prints. 

War  Songs  and  Poems  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, 1861-1865.  Collected  and  Retold  with 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  War  by  H.  M. 
Wharton,  D.D.  Illustrated.  The  John  C.  Win- 
ston Co.,  Philadelphia.  6^x9Vi  in.  416  pages. 
$2,  net. 

In  this  large  volume  have  been  collected 
with  great  care  what  must  practically  con- 
stitute the  entire  body  of  popular  lyrics  and 
poems  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 
One  is  surprised  by  the  number  of  these, 
but  if  one  is  also  surprised  at  the  literaiy 
quality,  it  is  only  because  it  is  so  poor.  This 
would  be  true,  we  suppose,  in  any  popular 
collection  of  ephemeral  verse  of  this  kind, 
and  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to 
the  g^eneral  rule.  The  book  is  illustrated ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  circumstances  in 
which  poems  were  written,  and  interesting 
incidents  of  the  war,  are  included. 

Woman  Errant  (The) :  Being  Some  Chap- 
ters from  the  Wonder  Book  of  Barbara,  tbe 
Commuter'*  Wife.  Illustrated.  Tbe  Macniillan 
Co.,  New  York.    »1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(The).  Kensington  Edition.  Vol.  XVII.  The 
Pan*  Sketch  Book  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh. 
Vol.  XVI II.  The  Memoir*  of  Barry  Lyodoo, 
Esq.  Vol.  .XIX.  The  History  of  Samuel  Tit- 
marsh  and  tbe  Orcat  Hoggarty  Diamond.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  YcUowpluth.  Vol  XX. 
The  Insh  Sketch  Book  of  184a.  Charles  Scri^ 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.   5^x9  in. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  wtll 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
personal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Interdependence 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Will  you  kindly  explain  what  you  mean  in 
your  eaitorial  of  June  il  in  applying  the 
term  "interdependent"  to  our  future  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines?  I  infer  that 
you  mean  a  continuation  of  such  relations 
towards  usas  exist  to-day,  in  which  Filipinos 
have  no  share  in  our  government.  Scot- 
land's "  mutually  respecting  interdepend- 
ence" with  England  involves  her  share  in 
the  general  government  of  the  British  nation. 
Each  one  of  our  States  is,  of  course,  politi- 
cally interdependent  with  ail  the  other  of  the 
forty-five  States  simply  because  each  shares 
in  the  government  of  the  whole.  If  you 
desire  to  have  the  Philippines  interdepencient 
with  us,  what  can  this  mean  other  than  their 
people  voting  for  our  President  and  sending 
representatives  to  Congress  ?  I  know  of  no 
American  who  wants  this,  though  the  small 
Federalist  party  among  the  Filipinos  are 
anxious  for  it. 

You  say  the  petitioners  for  Philippine  in- 
dependence practically  repeat  the  arguments 
once  made  against  the  "incorporation  of 
Louisiana  and  afterward  of  Oregon."  These 
were  incorporated  by  being  made  regular 
parts  of  the  United  States,  presently  to  take 
their  share  in  the  general  government.  As 
no  one  but  a  few  Filipinos  even  suggest  any 
such  incorporation  of  the  Filipinos  mto  our 
body  politic  as  that  which  took  place  when 
these  Territories  were  admitted,  I  fail  to 
understand  the  bearing  of  your  statement 

Popular  confusion  of  thought  or  misuse  of 
terms  is  so  dangerous  at  this  critical  period 
when  so  many  are  half-consciously  changing 
their  principles  of  political  action,  that  I 
venture  to  ask  you,  who  guide  the  thought  of 
so  many,  to  make  clearer  whether  you  want 
the  Filipinos  ever  to  be  interdependent  with 
us  as  are  Scotland  and  England  with  each 
other  and  Illinois  and  Ohio  with  the  other 
States  of  the  United  States. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

[Scotland  and  Ireland  have  no  home  rule, 
but  have  representation  in  the  British  Par- 
liament; Australia  and  Canada  have  no  rep- 
resentation in  the  British  Parliament,  but 
have  home  rule ;  Egypt  has  neither  home 
rule  nor  representation  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  New  York  has  both  home  rule  and 
representation  in  Congress.  These  repre- 
sent four  methods  by  which  communities  are 
to-day  connected  in  a  relationship  of  inter- 
dependence, and  others  might  easily  be  sug- 
gested. It  is  not  possible  that  the  United 
States  will  be  ever  related  to  the  Philippines 
as  either  Egypt  or  Scotland  is  to  England, 
for  we  have  promised  them  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  we  are  organizing  the  institutions 


of  local  self-government  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Whether  their  relation  to  America 
shall  be  that  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
or  of  New  York  to  the  United  States,  or 
whether  they  shall  become  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, no  one  at  this  juncture  is  wise 
enough  to  foretell.  We  think  it  more  prob- 
able that  their  relation  will' be  analogous  to 
that  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  Great  Brit- 
ain; that  is,  that  they  will  have  absolute 
local  self-government,  no  representation  in 
the  FederaJ  Congress,  and  yet  be  under  the 
American  flag  and  possess  the  advantages 
which  that  political  fellowship  will  confer 
upon  them.— The  Editors.] 

An  Armenian'*  Protest 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Mr.  Charles  de  Kay,  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle "  The  Suppression  of  a  Faith,"  in  The 
Outlook,  is  worthy  off  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  the  people  whose  misfortunes  and  suffer- 
ings he  has  described  with  such  feeling  and 
accuracy.  We  Armenians  feel  more  deeply 
the  persecution  our  race  is  suffering  by  the 
hands  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  than  the  cruel 
massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Sultan  in 
Turkey.  It  is  a  comfort  to  thousands  -of 
Christian  men  and  women,  who  are  choos- 
ing death,  yes,  fates  far  worse  than  death, 
rather  than  accept  Mohammedanism,  to 
think  that  in  suffering  as  they  do  by  the 
hands  t)f  a  heathen  nation  they  are  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  their  brave  forefathers 
of  glorious  and  noly  memory,  and  are  giving 
up  their  lives  that  they,  as  a  nation,  might 
retain  their  ancient  and  true  faith. 

But  to  be  subjected  to  these  pitiles.<i  op- 
pressions, to  be  robbed  of  our  faith  and  of 
our  tongue  with  such  almost  heathenish 
disregard  of  all  sentiments  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  to  see  our  churches  (dearer 
to  us  than  our  homes)  attacked  and  plun- 
dered, our  venerable  and  beloved  Head  sub- 
jected to  such  humiliations  and  sorrows  in 
nis  old  age,  and  all  these  by  the  approval, 
nay,  express  order,  of  a  Christian  ruler,  is 
harder,  indeed,  to  endure. 

Such  a  protest  as  that  of  Mr.  Charles  de 
Kay  and  others,  coming  from  a  Christian 
public,  will  do  much  to  rehabilitate  the  relig- 
ion Russia  has  disgraced  through  centuries 
of  intolerable  tyranny,  massacres,  hypotrisy, 
and  duplicity.  With  a  record  like  this  to 
the  credit  of  a  Christian  nation,  much  of  the 
value  of  that  phase  of  Christian  Evidences 
which  deals  with  the  effect  of  Christianity 
on  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  people  pro- 
fessing it  is  discounted.  Men  wul  be  found 
who  will  argue  that  the  tolerance,  straight- 
forwardness, and  integrity  of  the  Japanese, 
as  a  nation,  stand  in  a  better  light  than  the 
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religion  whicli  after  so  many  centuries  still 
finds  Russia  a  land  of  oppression.  A  com- 
parison between  the  Mikado  of  "  heathen  " 
Japan  and  the  Crar  of  "  Holy  "  Russfa,  as 
far  as  we  know  them  by  the  administration 
of  their  respective  people  and  country,  will 
raise  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  a 
Christian. 

Nor  will  it  avail  much  to  contend  that  the 
course  pursued  by  Russia  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  should  be  judged  by  the  effects  on 
people  who  more  faithfully  follow  its  pre- 
cepts. The  question  will  then  arise,  Will 
Christianity  ever  produce  better  results  in 
Russia  with  the  material  in  hand?  Is  not 
its  efficiency  limited  by  racial  conditions? 
We  ure  accustomed  to  read  in  our  hand- 
books of  Christian  evidences  how,  after 
abolishing  slavery,  raising  w.omanhood  to 
its  present  position,  etc.,  Christianity  is 
going  to  abolish  war,  the  last  trait  of  bar- 
barism still  lingering  in  human  society. 
Our  future  apologist  would,  no  doubt,  have 
pointed  to  Nicholas  II.  as  the  Christian 
ruler  who  took  the  first  important  step  to 
bring  about  this  happy  consummation  ;  out, 
unfortunately  for  our  religion,  no  less  than 
for  himself,  subsequent  events  have  shown 
what  was  suspected  at  the-  time  by  shrewd 
observers,  that,  whatever  the  Czar's  design 
was  in  posing  as  a  lover  of  Universal  Peace, 
Christianity  was  not  his  motive. 

H.  M. 

A  View  of  the    Negro  from   a  Northerner 

Resident  in  the  South 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Peace  has  come  to  the  negro  by  his  re- 
moval from  politics.  Without  this  peace 
neither  race  in  the  South  could  prosper,  nor 

.  could  the  present  era  of  industrial  prosperity 
have  been  possible.  White  men  can  now 
teach  negro  Sunday-schools  and  engage  in 

■  other  religious  work  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple, as  the  writer  is  now  doing,  without  being 
suspected  by  their  own  race  of  being  pious 
for  political  ends.  The  colored  people  them- 
selves also  have  no  cause  to  .tuspect  the 
white  man's  motive  now,  since  no  votes  are 
to  be  gained.  If  the  foregoing  is  true,  .then 
he  who  incites  the  negro  to  political  activity 
at  present  is  his  enemy.  His  greatest  leader, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  has  taken  this  posi- 
tion. He  acknowledges  that  his  raceis  yet  an 
apprentice  in  the  trade  of  government,  and, 
therefore,  must  submit  for  some  time  yet 
to  the  Caucasian  journeyman  in  that  trade, 
who  through  great  trials  and  centuries  of 
bloody  struggle  has  come  to  the  mastery  in 
government. 

What,  then,  is  the  neg^o  to  do  in  this  era  of 
I>eace  brought  in  by  his  removal  from  poli- 
tics? Drop  politics  for  a  time.  Get  spirit- 
ual and  material  riches,  mental  and  moral 
worth,  cash  and  character.  Wherever  in 
the  South  he  possesses  these  things  he  has 
the  cordial  respect  of  his  white  neighbors. 
Since  no  race  can  rise  above  its  homes,  let 
all  the  moral  power  of  this  Nation  be  focused 


on  the  home,  of  both  black  and  white ;  help 
the  mothers  to  honor  motherhood,  and  show 
them  how  to  train  their  children  in  the -fear 
of  God.  Not  the  Sunday-school  only,,  but 
the  ChHstian  day-school  and  Sunday-school 
together  can  settle  this  question  for  the 
colored  race. 

What  the  negro  race  must  have  first  are 
Bible-reading  mothers  in  houses  with  more 
than  one  room.  Give  us  these  in  large  num- 
bers, and  good  boys  and  men  will  be  plenty, 
and  the  immoral  negro  preacher,  who  is  the 
worst  single  feature  perhaps  of  the  question, 
will  have  no  partner  for  his  sins.  The  negro 
mothers  need  all  the  help  this  generation  of 
Christians  can  give  them.  They,  rather  than 
the  men,  have  the  great  burden  of  rearing 
the  children.  It  is  common  all  over  the 
South  to  find  colored  mothers  strugding 
alone  with  a  large  family  of  children  whom 
the  father  has  deserted  when  the  burden 
became  too  heavy. 

Now  a  word  about  race  hatred,  race  revul- 
sion, or  race  antipathy.  Many  people  in  the 
North  believe  the  devil  is  the  author  of  it, 
and  some  people  in  the  South  are  more  de- 
voted to  it  than  to  religion.  Race  antipathy 
is  really  a  race  instinct,  a  moral  antitoxin 
developed  by  nature  in  the  individual  whose 
environment  involves  constant  and  close  con- 


tact with  an  inferior  race  in  large  numbers. 
It  works  for  the 
the  superior  race. 


I  large 
of  thi 


«  purity  of 


There  is  no  place  for  pessimism  in  this 
whole  colored  question.  The  Christian  opti- 
mist of  to-day,  as  the  successor  of  the  Chris- 
tian slaveholder,  is  coming  to  the  front,  and, 
though  slow  in  doing  it,  will  unite  with  the 
sensible  teacher  from  the  North  for  the 
moral  development  of  a  backward  race. 
Edward  B.  Taylor. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Making  Americans 
If  the  Italian  immigrants  who  are  now 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  such  great 
numbers  are  to  be  a  factor  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Nation,  they  must  become  Amer- 
ican in  ways  and  thought  and  speech.  The 
Italian  Settlement  House  of  Brooklyn  is 
making  for  the  Italians  who  come  withm  its 
influence  away  to  real  American  citizenship. 
In  the  past  two  months  it  has  enrolled  more 
new  boys  and  young  men  in  its  classes  than 
ever  before  in  a  like  period.  A  number  of 
these  hearty  and  industrious  fellows  have 
come  during  that  time  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  with  no  means  of 
obtaining  such  knowledge  elsewhere.  The 
Settlement  has  the  only  free  night  school  in 
its  neighborhood  open  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. It  has  had  to  pay  out  more  than  ever 
before  for  teachers,  and  it  cannot  well  afford 
to  do  so  longer,  unless  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  making  Americans  of  these  Italians 
will  come  to  its  support.  Mr.  W.  E.  Daven- 
port, known  to  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
as  a  contributor  to  its  pages,  is  head  worker, 
and  may  be  addressed  at  27  Front  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New -York. 
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God-send  to  R.  R.  men. 
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SHAKE    INTO    YOUU    SIIOE.S 

AUen'3  Foot-Ease,  a  powder.  It  cures 
painful,  smarting  feet  and  ingrowing  nails, 
and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and  bunions.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and 
Shoe  stores,  25c.  Don'taJ-cfpta  substitute. 
Trial  package  FEEE.     Address, 

Genuine  bears  above  Bipnaturc  U.  S.  A- 
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RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

helps  the  worst  cases.  Makes 
you  feel  better  right  away  be- 
cause you  see  its  results  in  a 
few  hours.  Send  for  free  trial 
package.  It  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed   by  the 
leading  fhysicians  of  the  country. 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  It 

Free   Sample   and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 


McKesson  &  Robbins 

91  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARUTHIMECO. 
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On  Tuesday  of  last  week 
""•  *°^;"'  the  employes  in  the  prin- 
cipal packing  houses  of  the 
country  went  on  strike.  As  Chicago  is 
the  great  center  of  the  cattle  killing  and 
packing  industry,  it  is  naturally  the  point 
of  pivotal  interest  in  the  conflict  Al- 
though the  tie-up  was  not  absolute,  the 
strike  appears  to  have  been  more  effect- 
ive than  the  employers  anticipated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  estimates, 
about  50,000  workers  quit  and  about 
35,000  more  were  indirectly  thrown  out 
of  employment  The  strikers  in  Chicago 
numbered  about  30,000  and  in  Kansas 
City,  the  point  second  in  importance  as 
a  packing  center,  about  1 0,000.  Omaha, 
East  St  Louis  and  St  Joseph  followed 
with  about  5,000  each,  and  smaller  cen- 
ters with  a  less  number.  The  purpose 
of  the  strike  was  to  prevent  a  reduction 
in  wages,  and  to  secure  to  common 
laborers  the  same  right  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment as  is  conceded  to  the  skilled  work- 
ers. The  question  of  the  open  or  closed 
shop  was  not  involved.  Although  the 
closed  shop  is  neither  demanded  nor 
conceded,  practically  all  of  the  skilled 
workers  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
unskilled  workers  in  the  packing  houses 
are  members  of  the  union.  The  Chicago 
agreement  expired  on  May  28  last,  at 
which  time  some  of  the  packers  reduced 
the '  wages  of  unskilled  workers  from 
18^  to  17^  cents  an  hour  or  less  and 
others  evinced  a  desire  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  packers,  moreover,  while 
expressing  a  willingness  to  renew  the 
arrangements  with  the  skilled  workers 
at  the  old  rates,  refused  to  make  any 
agreement  at  all  with  the  unskilled  work- 
ers. They  wished  to  be  free  to  employ 
this  class  of  labor  at  the  market  rate, 
which  they  contended  was  less  than  they 
were  paying.  The  skilled  workers 
prompUy  made  the  fight  of  the  unskilled 
men  their  fight  In  doing  this  they  did 
not  pretend  to  be  actuated  by  altruistic 


motives.  Their  argument  to  themselves 
was  that  the  existence  in  the  same  indus- 
try of  an  unorganized  and  poorly  paid 
body  of  unskilled  workers  would  be  a 
continual  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
organized,  and  better  paid,  skilled  work- 
ers. Consequently,  after  failure  to  secure 
results  by  negotiation,  a  strike  was 
declared  of  all  the  butcher  workmen,  not 
in  Chicago  alone,  but  in  all  the  principal 
packing  centers. 


Heretofore,  the  rates  of 
"^V-S'v^*     pay  have  varied  in  the 

different  cities,  and  the 
agreements  have  expired  at  different 
times.  Michael  Donnelly,  International 
President  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America,  has  sought  to  have  one  agree- 
ment for  all  the  packing  centers,  provid- 
ing a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  the  same 
class  of  work  in  all  places.  The  strike 
was  made  general,  partly  for  that  reason, 
partly  because  it  would  not  be  effective 
unless  it  was  general,  since  virtually  the 
same  concerns  control  the  principal 
packing  houses  of  the  country.  To  stop 
business  in  Chicago  by  a  strike  there, 
and  allow  the  houses  in  other  places  to 
run  would  be  to  invite  defeat,  because 
cattle  shipments  would  simply  be  diverted 
from  Chicago,  and  the  same  concern 
would  carry  on  at  one  place  the  business 
it  was  prevented  from  doing  at  the  other. 
After  the  strike  was  declared,  but  before 
the  men  had  actually  quit  work,  Mr.  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  for  the  packers,  wrote 
a  letter  to  President  Donnelly,  offer- 
ing to  arbitrate  the  points  in  dispute. 
For  some  reason  the  o£5cers  of  the 
union  (very  stupidly,  it  would  appear) 
seemed  to  think  they  could  not  stop 
the  strike  after  it  had  been  regularly 
ordered.  The  Chicago  newspapers 
very  generally  criticised  the  union 
leaders  for  allowing  the  strike  to  uke 
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place  in  the  face  of  the  offer  to  arbitrate, 
even  though  that  offer  was  somewhat 
belated,  and  demanded  that  advantage 
be  taken  of  it  after  the  strike  was  on. 
The  State  Board  of  Arbitration  used  its 
good  offices  to  bring  the  two  sides 
together,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
Although  both  sides  profess  to  desire 
arbitration,  neither  party  is  willing  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  arbitration  laid 
down  by  the  other.  And  after  some 
negotiations,  hopes  of  a  peaceful  agree- 
ment were,  for  the  present  at  least,  dis- 
appointed when  on  Saturday  a  confer- 
ence between  representatives  of  the 
strikers  and  the  packing^houses  failed 
to  agree.  It  was  reported  that  the  point 
of  disagreement  was  as  to  whether  all 
strikers  should  be  taken  back  to  work 
at  once  at  the  old  wages — those  in  force 
bjfore  May  28.  The  employers  were 
only  willing  to  take  the  men  back  as  they 
were  needed,  retaining  the  men  employed 
since  the  strike  beg^n,  and  to  pay  dur- 
ing the  arbitration  the  scale  of  wages  in 
operation  at  the  time  the  strike  began. 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
'^°'^SwSr°'*'"    the  Chicago  Packing 

Trades  Council,  the 
representative  body  of  the  men  now  out 
in  Chicago,  adopted  resolutions  depre- 
cating the  use  of  violence  in  labor  con- 
troversies. President  Donnelly  appears 
to  have  done  everything  in  his  power, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this 
resolution,  to  prevent  lawlessness.  He 
forbade  picketing,  and  ordered  the  men 
to  stay  away  from  the  packing  houses 
where  they  had  been  employed.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  unskilled  workers 
involved,  the  strike  at  this  writing  has 
been  notable  for  its  comparative  absence 
of  violence.  The  tie-up  served  to  demon- 
strate the  dependence  of  the  country 
upon  the  few  great  packing  houses,  just 
as  the  hard  coal  strike  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  that  industry  to  the 
every-day  life  of  the  people.  Before  the 
strike  was  a  day  old  the  price  of  meat 
began  to  rise  appreciably  in  points  far 
removed  from  the  packing  centers,  and 
its  continuance  for  a  month  would  mean 
great  hardship,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there   is   supposed   to  be  in  cold 


storage  a  supply  of  meat  sufficient  to 
last  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Since  the 
refrigerator  car  has  come  into  general 
use  the  small  butcher  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. Dressed  meat  for  the  cities 
and  even  the  villages  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country  now  comes  from  the  few 
great  packing  centers.  The  principal 
concerns  involved  in  the  strike  are  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Nelson  Morris 
&  Co.,  the  National  Packing  Company, 
Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  and  the 
Cudahy  Company.  These  companies 
dominate  the  packing  industry.  Their 
principal  plants  are  in  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  East  St.  Louis,  St  Joseph 
and  Sioux  City,  while  some  killing  is 
done  in  Fort  Worth,  New  York  City, 
Milwaukee,  St  Paul  and  a  few  lesser 
places.  A  few  figures  concerning  Chi- 
cago will  show  the  magnitude  of  this  in- 
dustry. The  receipts  of  cattle  at  that 
market  for  the  year  1903  were  3,432,486 
head;  of  hogs,  7,847,859  head;  of 
sheep,  4,582,760  head.  The  shipments 
of  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  last  year 
were  1,252,233,792  pounds;  of  lard, 
371,000,959  pounds;  of  barreled  pork, 
175,795  barrels;  of  other  hog  meats, 
580,282,643  pounds.  If  the  public  is 
wise,  it  will  lessen  its  demand  for  meats 
for  a  while,  and  live  on  fish,  fruits  and 
cereals — a  perfectly  practicable  and  per- 
haps a  really  advantageous  change,  at 
least  for  the  summer  months. 

The  London  "  Specta- 
of-M^r^'R^-Xdr    tor"  in  a  recent  editorial 

presents  an  estimate  of 
President  Roosevelt  from  a  British  point 
of  view;  not  as  a  party  leader,  rather 
as  a  public  man  of  a  type  conspicuously 
characteristic  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. In  this  estimate  it  characterizes 
him  as  "  essentially  a  moderate  man — a 
man  who  realizes  the  value  of  the  just 
mean ;  a  man  who,  in  our  political  phrase- 
ology, takes  'the  Whig  view.' "  Because 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  vigorous  and 
uncompromising,  as  well  as  straightfor- 
ward, in  his  expressions  of  opinion, 
many  have  concluded  that  his  opinions 
are  those  of  an  extremist.  The  "  Spec- 
tator "  aigues  thus : 

After  all,  the  moderate  view  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  weak  or  undecided  view.    The 
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middle  is  as  distinct  a  point  as  either  end, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
grasped  with  a  grip  of  iron.  It  is  true  that 
those  who  adopt  moderate  views  often  do 
so,  not  so  much  because  they  believe  in  them 
ptr  se,  as  because  they  cannot  definitely" 
malce  up  their  minds,  and  think  that  the 
middle  view  is  the  easv  view  to  shift  from. 
Such  men,  no  doubt,  take  hold  weakly  and 
tentatively.  This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  man  who  chooses  the  moderate 
view  deliberately,  and  because  he  believes 
in  it,  holding  it  as  firmly  as  if  he  were  an 
extremist  The  Whig  may  be  as  ready  to 
die  at  the  post  he  has  chosen,  if  he  has 
chosen  it  because  he  believes  in  it.  as  the 
veriest  fanatic.  It  would,  then,  oe  the 
height  of  misconception  to  imagine  Mr. 
Roosevelt  a  man  of  violence  or  fanaticism 
because  he  expresses  himself  vigorously  and 
uncompromisingly.  Look  below  his  strong 
words  and  emphatic  decisions,  and  you  win 
find  that  bis  view  is  essentially  a  moderate 
view. 

It  usually  happens  that  when  a  nation 
is  viewed  by  a  foreigner  only  the  super- 
ficial characteristics  are  noticed.  What 
is  true  of  a  nation  is  also  true  of  its 
leaders.  But  sometimes,  as  when  Amer- 
ican life  and  government  were  viewed  by 
De  Tocqueville,  Von  Hoist,  and  Bryce, 
who  looked  far  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  discover  the  spirit  behind  the  form, 
the  Nation  has  found  its  best  critics  in 
other  lands.  So  in  this  instance,  we 
believe,  a  National  leader  has  been  well 
estimated  from  a  distance.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  American  President  has 
never  been  more  keenly  perceived  and 
more  clearly  described  than  in  this  Eng- 
lish journal. 

d 

Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  has 
"p^Mon  *  issued  a  statement  in  which 

he  declares  his  purpose  to 
vote  for  Parker  and  Davis  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

First — Because  the  Democratic  ticket 
stands  for  opposition  to  imperialism,  while 
the  Republican  ticket  stands  for  an  imperial- 
istic policy.  .  .  .  Second — Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
injecting  the  race  que.stion  into  American 
politics,  and  this  issue,  if  it  becomes  national, 
will  make  it  impossible  to  consider  economic 
questions  that  demand  solution.  . . .  Third — 
Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  for  the  spirit  of  war. 
.  .  .  The  Democratic  ticket  stands  for  peace, 
for  reason,  and  for  arbitration  rat'  er  than 
for  force,  conquest,  and  bluster.  Fourth — 
The  Democratic  platform  declares  in  favor 
of  the  reduction  of  the  standing  armv,  and, 
as  this  plank  was  unanimously  adopted, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  Democratic 


success  on  this  subject  would  bring  some 
advantage  to  the  people. 

But  on  economic  questions  Mr.  Bryan 
has  no  hope  for  the  Democratic  party 
so  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  the  Wall 
Street  element,  and  "  on  the  money 
question  Mr.  Parker  is  as  thoroughly 
converted  to  the  side  of  the  financiers 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt"  Mr.  Bryan  regards 
the  Democratic  platform  as  very  much 
better  on  the  trust  question  than  the 
Republican  platform,  "  but  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Parker  virtually  nullifies 
the  anti-trust  platform."  He  waits  to 
hear  from  Judge  Parker  on  the  labor  and 
the  tariff  questions.  He  naturally  ex- 
presses no  admiration  forjudge  Parker's 
course  in  sending  the  gold  telegram  to 
the  Convention : 

If  he  had  sent  to  the  Albany  convention 
the  telegram  that  he  sent  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention,  he  would  have  had  very  few 
instructed  delegates  from  the  South,  and  no 
possible  chance  for  the  nomination.  But  he 
and  his  managers  adroitly  and  purposely 
concealed  his  position  until  the  delegates 
had  been  corralled  and  the  nomination 
assured.  Then  his  friends  attempted  to 
secure  a  gold  plank,  which  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  the  committee.  After  the 
garty  had  rejoiced  over  the  harmony  secured 
y  the  omission  of  the  question,  and  after 
he  had  secured  the  nomination,  he  injected 
his  views  upon  the  subject  at  a  time  when 
he  could  not  be  taken  from  the  ticket  with- 
out great  demoralization.  The  nomination 
was  secured,  therefore,  by  crooked  and  in- 
defensible methods,  but  the  Democrat  who 
loves  his  country  has  to  make  his  decisions 
upon  conditions  as  he  finds  them,  not  upon 
conditions  as  he  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Bryan  adds  to  this  proclamation 
a  notice  that  after  the  election  he  in- 
tends to  organize  a  campaign  for  1908 
for  a  radical  and  comprehensive  policy 
within  the  Democratic  party  against 
"the  plutocratic  element  that  controls 
the  Republican  party  and,  for  the  time 
being,  the  Democratic  party."  On  the 
whole,  this  statement  does  not  indicate 
that  Judge  Parker  will  receive  a  vety 
cordial  support  from  the  Bryan  Democ- 
racy, but  neither  does  it  indicate  any 
active  opposition  from  that  quarter*.  It 
rather  indicates  that  the  Bryan  Demo- 
crats who  put  great  value  on  "  regular- 
ity "  will  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket 
because  it  is  "  regular,"  while  tho.'je  who 
do  not  care  for  "  regularity  "  will  follow 
their  personal  predilections. 
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Each  of  the  smaller  National 
'^ParteV"  parties  nowhas  its  Presidential 

ticket  in  the  field.  We  have 
already  noted  the  nominees  and  plat- 
form of  the  Prohibitionists.  The  first 
organization  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  pending  campaign  was  the  Socialist 
Party,  known  in  New  York,  and  in  one 
or  two  other  States  as  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. In  the  National  Convention  of 
this  party,  held  at  Chicago  on  the  first 
of  May  last,  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  was  represented.  A  platform  was 
adopted  which  included  practically  all 
of  the  "  immediate  demands  "  for  legis- 
lation toward  which  a  considerable  ele- 
ment among  American  Socialists  has  of 
late  been  decidedly  lukewarm.  The 
initiative,  referendum,  proportional  rep- 
resentation, equal  suffrage  of  men  and 
women,  and  municipal  home  rule  are 
some  of  the  reforms  sought,  while  public 
ownership,  the  income  tax,  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  workingmen's  insurance  are 
as  distinctly  "  demanded  "  in  this  plat- 
form as  in  any  similar  declaration  of  the 
English  or  Australian  labor  parties. 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  was  the  party's 
standard-bearer  four  years  ago,  was  again 
nominated  for  President,  and  Benjamin 
Hanford,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Both  the  nominees  are  effective 
speakers.  The  other  wing  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  Socialists,  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  held  a  convention  in  New 
York  City  during  the  first  week  of  the 
present  month,  and  contented  itself  with 
a  savage  attack  on  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  as  a  "job  trust,"  and  a 
"  demand  "  for  the  "  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  capitalistic  class."  The 
Convention  named  Charles  H.  Corregan, 
of  New  York,  for  President,  and  William 
W.  Cox,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice-President. 
There  is  some  basis  for  the  expectation 
of  the  Socialists  that  each  of  their  two 
National  organizations  will  poll  a  very 
much  larger  vote  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. Four  years  ago  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  votes  were  cast  for  Debs,  while 
Malloney,  the  Socialist  Labor  candidate 
for  President,  received  about  35,000. 
In  the  State  and  Congressional  elections 
of  1902  the  Socialist  (Social  Democratic 
or  Debs)  vote  ran  up  to  229,762,  and 
the  vote  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  to 


53,763,  making  a  total  of  283,525.  In 
the  present  campaign  the  leaders  of  both 
wings  are  counting  on  attracting  many 
Democrats  who  voted  for  Bryan  in  1896 
and  1900,  but  will  not  vote  for  a  Con- 
servative Democrat  like  Judge  Parker. 
The  "Middle-of-the-road"  Populists  are 
also  looking  for  some  of  that  Bryan  vote. 
Their  national  convention  met  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  on  July  4,  and  nominated 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  for 
President,  and  Thomas  H.  Tribbles,  of 
Nebraska,  for  Vice-President  Mr.  Wat- 
son is  well  enough  known,  from  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  campaign  of  1896,  to 
be  his  own  platform.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Convention  consisted 
chiefly  of  reaffirmations  of  the  party's 
former  utterances,  with  positive  declara- 
tions for  the  eight-hour  day  in  factories, 
workshops,  and  mines;  for  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  sweat-shops  ;  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  pauper  labor;  and 
for  the  adoption  of  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  proportional  representation. 
The  only  money  plank  of  the  platform  is 
a  demand  that  the  issuance  of  notes  be 
taken  from  the  National  banks,  and  that 
all  money  of  whatever  kind,  be  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 
The  Populist  Party  in  1900  cast  50,000 
votes  for  Wharton  Barker,  its  Presiden- 
tial candidate. 


There  is   no  disrespect 
s.mu.iM.  Jones  j^^  speaking  of  tile  Mayor 

of  Toledo,  who  died  last  week,  as 
"Golden  Rule  Jones,"  because  the  nick- 
name meant  a  great  deal  and  was  always 
acceptable  to  the  unconventional,  big- 
hearted  man,  who  was  so  called  by 
thousands  who  had  practical  experience 
of  his  desire  to  carry  out  the  precept 
that  was  hung  as  a  motto  in  his  office 
and  exemplified  in  Golden  Rule  Hall 
and  Golden  Rule  Park.  It  was  exem- 
plified also  in  Mr.  Jones's  own  business 
when  he  established  an  eight-hour  sys- 
tem with  an  increase  of  wages,  a  "  mini- 
mum-wage" system,  proHt-sharing,  and 
an  extra  distribution  cf  profits  at  Christ- 
mas. One  need  not  hold  that  all  his 
economic  beliefs  were  correct  nor  that 
his  political  actions  were  always  con- 
sistent, to  appreciate  his  sph>^t  and  his 
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sincerity.  He  was  three  times  elected 
mayor  of  Toledo — the  first  term  as  a 
Republican  compromise  candidate,  the 
second  and  third  terms  as  a  non-par- 
tisan strenuously  opposed  by  newspapers 
(in  his  last  campaign  the  papers  adopted 
die  plan  of  keeping  absolutely  silent 
about  his  candidacy),  while  the  corpo- 
rate interests  were  naturally  hostile,  and 
most  of  the  churches  opposed  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  closed  the 
saloons.  Yet  on  his  first  re-election  he 
received  more  than  twice  as  many  votes 
as  his  two  opponents  polled  together. 
Mayor  Jones's  political-municipal  plat- 
form was  thus  announced  by  himself : 

Equal  opportunities  for  all  and  special 
privil^es  to  none. 

Public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities. 

No  grant  of  new  nor  extension  of  existing 
franchises. 

The  abolition  of  the  private-contract  sys- 
tem of  doing  city  work. 

An  animated  account  of  his  campaign 
methods  was  given  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  in  The  Outlook. 
We  quote  a  few  sentences : 

Democracy,  as  he  understood  it,  rests  on 
Christ's  law  of  love,  and  this  is  what  he 
preached  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Toledo, 
In  season  and  out  of  season.  It  must  have 
been  rather  a  bewildering  moment  to  the 
average  politician  when  Mayor  Jonesstepped 
upon  the  platform  at  the  last  meedng  before 
the  election,  in  the  great  armory  packed 
with  voters,  amid  a  tumult  of  applause  and 
cries  of  "What's  the  matter  with  the  Golden 
Rule?"  "What's  the  matter  with  brother- 
hood r*  It  was  a  notable  speech  that  fol- 
lowed. Mayor  Jones  declared  that  he  had 
sought  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
good  government  to  all  the  people.  He 
spoke  rather  sadly  of  the  opposition  of  some 
whose  friendship  he  might  have  reckoned 
on.  "  It  is  not  pleasant,"  he  said,  "  to  be 
counted  amongthedisreputable,  to  beclassed 
as  a  'demagogue' and  a  'daoKerousman;' 
but  there  is  comfort  in  the  reflection  '.hat 
men  at  whose  feet  I  would  count  it  .-.p  ^-  ^or 
to  sit  have  been  called  demagogues. 


Paul  Kmcer 


The  active  life  of  Paul  Kru- 


ger  may  be  said  to  have  cov- 
ered seventy  years,  for  although  he  was 
a  little  less  than  seventy-nine  years  old 
when  he  died  in  Switzerland  last  week, 
he  could  well  remember  the  banning 
of  the  Great  Trek  across  the  Yaal  in 
1833,  and  six  years  later  he  drove  his 


father's  wagons  in  that  long  journey,  and 
fought  bravely  with  his  mother  in  the 
laager  of  wagons  against  a  savage  native 
attack,  planned  to  destroy  the  camp 
when  the  men  were  away.  The  educa- 
tion given  in  those  days  by  a  Dutch 
farmer,  like  Paul's  father,  to  his  boy 
has  been  described  as  "to  read  the 
Bible,  to  shoot,  and  to  drive  oxen." 
The  many  stories  of  Kruger's  younger 
days  deal  with  his  prowess  as  a  hunter, 
his  nerve  (as  when  he  cut  off  his  injured 
thumb  with  his  pocket-knife)  and,  later, 
his  courage  in  fighting  and  shrewdness 
in  convincing  or  outwitting  the  Kaffirs. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  in  this  early  personal 
history  the  growth  of  the  singular  union 
of  admirable  and  regrettable  qualities 
so  salient  in  his  later  career.  Rugged 
and  stalwart  as  a  Puritan  in  faith  and 
action,  he  had  not  the  Puritan's  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  religious  doctrine  nor 
the  Puritan's  conscientiousness  in  mak- 
ing deed  fit  purpose  morally.  Mr. 
Kruger,  like  most  of  his  fellow  Boers, 
was  instinctive  in  his  devotion  to  inde- 
pendence, individual  and  national.  His 
distrust  and  hatred  of  foreign  new-com- 
ers, after  the  gold  discoveries,  was  per- 
fectly reasonable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  would  keep  his  people  a 
separate,  simple,  agricultural  folk,  and 
cared  nothing  for  the  expansion  of  South 
Africa  as  part  of  the  world's  progress. 
With  this  narrow  vision  he  often  subor- 
dinated to  the  end  in  view  questions 
of  justice  and  morality.  It  has  been 
charged,  too,  that  he  profited  personally 
by  extortions  of  unfair  taxes  and  fines 
upon  the  unwelcome  "  outlanders,"  and 
even  his  friends  admit  that  he  was  not 
always  sensitively  honorable  in  transac- 
tions which  did  not  involve  the  Boer  ideal 
of  independence.  Four  times  elected 
President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  he 
showed  rare  sagacity  in  preparing  for  a 
war  he  believed  to  be  inevitable,  and 
in  concealing  from  British  statesmen, 
untaught  by  Majuba  Hill  and  the  Jame- 
son fiasco,  his  real  strength.  When  he  • 
threatened  that  if  his  terms  were  refused 
a  war  would  ensue  that  would  make  the 
world  shudder,  it  was  taken  as  a  bit  of 
bombast,  but  the  nearly  three  years' 
struggle  that  followed  did  not  fall  far 
short  of  fulfilling   his  .prediction,  and 
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English  papers,  which  then  laughed  at 
him,  since  his  death  have  said — to  quote 
three  of  many — that  "  he  was  a  great 
man,"  "  a  great  figure  on  the  world's 
stage,"  "  heroic  in  his  stubborn  conserv- 
atism." To  these  tributes  from  former 
enemies  may  be  added  the  terse  charac- 
terization of  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
"  Sun."  "  In  his  rude  force,  his  craft, 
his  fanaticism,  his  passionate  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  a  class,  his  intolerance, 
in  a  certain  savage  solitariness  of  dis- 
position, even  in  his  avarice,  Paul  Kru- 
ger  suggested  some  English  Common- 
wealth's man." 


The  centenary  of  Alex- 
SVmm:?r5;;.h   ander  Hamilton's  death 

was  observed  on  July  12 
in  New  York  City,  with  which,  more  than 
any  other  city,  is  associated  his  name. 
The  celebration  made  much  less  stir 
than  the  annual  police  parade.  The 
services  at  Trinity  churchyard,  where 
Hamilton's  body  lies,  were  almost 
impromptu,  and  the  commemorative 
exercises  on  the  site  of  Hamilton  Grange, 
which  was  his  home,  made  scarcely 
enough  impression  to  be  recorded 
as  an  occurrence  of  the  day.  Ameri- 
cans, New  Yorkers,  at  any  rate,  are 
little  concerned  with  what  happened 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Yet  the  politi- 
cal conflict  in  which  Hamilton  took 
so  conspicuous  a  part  is  continuing  to- 
day, and  is  especially  marked  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  now  under  way. 
In  his  speech  in  1788,  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  adopting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, Hamilton  expressed  in  a  phrase 
the  principle  which,  as  a  political 
leader  he  embodied :  the  "  principle  of 
strength  and  stability  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  government,  and  vigor  in 
its  operations."  His  successful  advo- 
cacy of  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts 
by  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  was 
a  first  step  in  that  financial  control  by 
the  central  government  which  has  ended 
in  a  National  currency ;  his  organization 
of  a  National  bank  prepared  the  way  for 
the  eventual  creation  of  our  present 
National  banking  system ;  and  the  tariff 
which  he  proposed  and  which  Congress 


adopted,  had  for  its  avowed  object  to 
create  "one  great  American  system, 
superior  to  the  control  of  trans-Atlantic 
force  or  influence,  and  able  to  dictate 
the  connection  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new  world."  These  three  prin- 
ciples— a  National  currency,  a  National 
banking  system,  and  a  National  protective 
tariff,  as  well  as  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple underlying  all  three,  "  Strength  and 
stability  in  the  organization  of  our  gov- 
ernment " — ^the  Republican  party  has  in- 
herited from  Alexander  Hamilton ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  what  the 
whirligig  of  time  can  accomplish,  that 
the  journal  which  Hamilton  founded,  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  has  become 
the  embodiment  of  the  Everlasting  Nay 
to  this  constructive  principle  of  Federal 
power.  So  far  as  it  advocates  anything, 
it  advocates  an  extreme  individualism, 
which  Alexander  Hamilton  regarded  as 
destructive  of  free  institutions. 


A  unique  and,  we  venture  to 
Ap«ment  ^ay,  an  unparalleled  agreement 

has  been  entered  into  between 
more  than  forty  of  the  liquor-dealers  of 
Scranton  and  Dunmore,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Scranton 
Municipal  League  on  the  other,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  former  have  agreed 
to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecuting  them- 
selves, and  to  place  a  fund  of  $5,000  in 
the  hands  of  the  League  to  prosecute 
either  the  contributors  or  such  other 
offenders  as  may  be  guilty  of  violating 
the  liquor  laws  of  the  State  during  the 
next  three  years.  This  truly  remarkable 
agreement  is  the  outcome  of  a  vigorous 
campaign  begun  some  weeks  ago  by  the 
Municipal  League  to  secure  evidence  as 
to  the  violation  of  the  liquor  laws.  Pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  have  forty-two 
licenses  revoked,  and  then  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  Brewing  Company,  which 
supplies  most  of  the  beer  to  the  attacked 
saloons,  stepped  in  and  secured  the  agree- 
ment mentioned,  which  is  conditioned 
up)on  the  decision  to  revoke  being  with- 
drawn. Another  interesting  feature  of 
the  understanding  is  that  Agent  Wilson, 
of  the  League,  and  his  representatives 
are  to  have  the  unrestricted  right  to 
examine  the   premises   of   the  saloon- 
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keepers  at  any  time  he  may  desire.  This 
is  not  the  first  notable  achievement  of 
the  Scranton  Municipal  League.  Gam- 
bling has  been  driven  into  secret  haunts, 
upwards  of  $20,000  of  gambling  imple- 
ments having  beeq  seized  and  destroyed, 
and  the  keepers  of  the  resorts  punished. 
Three  years  ago  eleven  Councilmen 
were  at  one  time  compelled  to  resign, 
return  part  of  their  illegal  fees,  and  to 
pledge  themselves  to  keep  out  of  politics 
for  five  years.  The  jury  system  was 
under  the  control  of  the  evil-doers,  and 
this  has  changed  and  convictions  are 
now  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception, 
as  they  were  formerly.  A  Councilman  is 
now  under  sentence  and  another  o£Scial 
indicted. 


Another  RuuUn  Repula*: 
International  Naval  Queatione 


A  Russian 
force  under 
General  Kel- 
ler was  on  Sunday  last  defeated  and 
driven  back  at  the  Motien  Pass,  with  an 
admitted  loss  of  over  a  thousand,  which 
will  in  all  probability  be  increased  by 
later  reports.  The  Russians  assert  that 
General  Keller's  object  was  not  to  recap- 
ture the  Pass,  which  lies  some  thirty 
miles  southeast  of  Liaoyang,  but  to  as- 
certain the  Japanese  strength.  But  the 
fact  that  the  fighting  lasted  fifteen  hours 
makes    this    doubtful.     The    Japanese 

losses  are  not  yetreported. Important 

international  questions  are  raised  by 
the  act  of  the  Russian  vessel  Smolensk 
in  stopping  a  German  steamship  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  taking  from  it  mail  for 
Japan.  The  Smolensk  passed  out  from 
the  Black  Sea  as  a  merchant  ship  (the 
treaty  of  Paris  forbids  war  vessels  to 
enter  or  leave  the  Black  Sea  without  the 
consent  of  the  Powers) ;  but  a  very  few 
days  after  is  found  committing  an  act 
proper  only  for  a  war  vessel,  while  Ger- 
many may  also  claim  that  to  remove 
mail  from  a  regular  mail  steamship  is 
not  proper  war  usage,  even  if  the  search 
for  contraband  goods  be  admissible. 
An  English  vessel  has  also  been  stopped 
by  the  Smolensk,  and  German  and  Eng- 
lish foreign  offices  will  doubtless  at  once 
call  Russia  to  account  diplomatically, 
and  question  the  status  of  Russian  ships 
which  one  day  are  merchantmen,  the 
next  day  war  vessels.     Meanwhile,  Rus- 


sia has  taken  one  step  further,  in  send- 
ing out  from  the  Black  Sea  the  gunboat, 
or  as  Russia  calls  it,  station  boat,  Cher- 
nomoretz.  This  vessel  may  not  have 
its  guns  mounted,  but  it  is  really  a  small 
war-ship. 

A  Bad  Blunder 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
perpetrated  a  great  blunder  when  it 
inserted  in  its  platform  the  following 
paragraph : 

We  favor  such  Congressional  action  as 
shall  determine  whether  by  special  discrim- 
inations the  elective  franchise  in  any  State 
has  been  unconstitutionally  limited,  and  if 
such  is  the  case,  we  demand  that  representa- 
tion in  Congn'ess  and  in  the  electoral  college 
shall  be  proportionally  reduced,  as  directed 
by  the  Constitution  oi  the  United  States. 

This  paragraph  is  a  blunder  from  three 
points  of  view : 

I.  It  requires  no  Congressional  inves- 
tigation to  ascertain  whether  the  elective 
franchise  in  any  State  has  been  unconsti- 
tutionally limited.  The  only  limitations 
recently  put  upon  the  elective  franchise 
are  those  involved  in  the  Constitutional 
amendments  adopted  by  six  of  the  South- 
em  States — namely,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The  framers 
of  this  platform  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
exactly  what  those  changes  are.  Pre- 
sumptively they  had  some  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  those  changes  are  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  not.  If  they  had  such  an  opin- 
ion, they  should  have  declared  it ;  if  they 
had  no  opinion,  they  should  have  kept 
silence  on  the  whole  subject  until  they 
had  an  opinion.  To  demand  a  remedy 
for  a  hypothetical  wrong,  without  know- 
ing whether  any  such  wrong  has  been 
perpetrated,  is  a  blunder.  It  would  be  a 
blunder  for  an  individual  to  make  such 
a  demand ;  it  is  afar  greater  blunder  for 
a  great  party  to  make  such  a  demand. 

II.  Political  expediency  might  excuse, 
if  it  did  not  justify,  stating  a  suppositi- 
tious wrong  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  possible  remedy;  but  this  para- 
graph is  politically  inexpedient.  Political 
expediency  requires  that  the  Republican 
party  endeavor  to  win  support  in  the 
Southern  States.    Under  the  wise  policy 
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of  President  McKinley,  it  was  winning 
support  in  the  Southern  States.  Upon 
the  real,  vital  issues  of  to-day  there  are 
large  masses  of  men  in  the  Southern 
States  who  would  naturally  belong  with 
the  Republican  party;  men  who  believe 
in  a  permanent  protective  tariff,  the  reg- 
ulation of  trusts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  diplomacy  which  has  made  that 
building  possible,  the  policy  which  has 
given  to  us  the  friendship  of  Cuba,  and 
the  present  maintenance  of  our  sover- 
eignty over  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines.  Only  one  consideration 
prevents  these  men  from  organizing  in 
their  several  States  and  co-operating  to 
secure  the  election  of  Republican  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Electoral  College  and 
Republican  representatives  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  That  one  consideration 
is  the  race  problem.  Political  expedi- 
ency called  on  the  Republican  party  to 
put  no  more  emphasis  on  the  race  prob- 
lem than  considerations  of  humanity  and 
justice  absolutely  require;  and  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  required  the  Conven- 
tion to  propound  a  remedy  for  a  hypo- 
thetical wrong.  It  called  upon  the 
Republican  party,  unless  considerations 
of  humanity  and  justice  forbade,  to 
take  such  political  action  in  its  National 
Convention  as  would  make  it  possible  for 
its  natural  allies  in  the  South  to  co-oper- 
ate with  it  in  the  approaching  Presiden- 
tial election ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
justice  and  humanity  required  it  to  sup- 
pose an  evil  might  exist  in  order  to 
propose  a  remedy  for  such  evil  if  it  does 
exist 

III.  This  paragraph  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  is  as  inconsistent  with 
sound  statesmanship  as  it  is  with  politi- 
cal expediency.  The  object  of  a  states- 
man after  a  civil  war  should  be  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  war  has  made  and  bring 
the  two  warring  sections  together  in  Na- 
tional amity.  The  object  of  statesman- 
ship, where  two  races  co-exist  in  the 
same  community,  with  some  degree  of 
hauteur,  if  not  contempt,  on  the  one 
side,  and  some  degree  of  jealousy,  if  not 
hate,  upon  the  other,  should  be  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  hostility  between 
both  the  races  and  the  sections,  and  em- 


ploy every  practical  means  for  bringing 
about  an  era  of  good  feeling.  The 
framers  of  this  paragraph  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  have  done  what  little  they 
can  to  set  section  against  section  and 
race  against  race.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  better  calculated  to 
arouse  political  hostility  in  the  South  to 
the  Republican  party  than  the  suggestion 
that  the  Republican  party  will  reduce 
the  political  power  of  the  South  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Electoral  College  if  it 
has  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  any  action  better  calculated  to 
excite  ill  will  between  the  black  race  and 
the  white  race  in  the  South  than  the 
suggestion  to  the  black  race  that  perhaps 
they  have  been  wronged  by  the  action 
of  the  white  race,  and  the  suggestion  to 
the  white  race  that  if  that  supposititious 
wrong  has  been  perpetrated,  the  white 
race  shall  be  politically  punished  for  it 
by  National  action  proceeding  from  the 
North. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  leading  men,  alike  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South,  alike  in  the 
black  race  and  in  the  white  race,  are 
agreed.  The  first  duty  of  the  statesman 
is  to  ascertain  what  these  principles  are 
and  to  enunciate  them  clearly  and 
forcibly.  The  duty  of  Republican  states- 
men to  render  this  service  to  the  coun- 
try is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  first 
the  Civil  War,  next  the  Reconstruction 
period,  and  third  the  attempt  to  enact  a 
"  force  bill,"  have  created  a  widespead 
impression  in  the  South  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  suspicious  of  Southern 
virtue  and  hostile  to  Southern  inter- 
ests. Statesmanship  and  political  ex- 
pediency combine  to  require  Republican 
leaders  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  assure  the  South  that 
this  is  a  mistaken  impression,  that  the 
Republican  party  is  not  suspicious  of 
Southern  virtue  nor  hostile  to  Southern 
interests.  This  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly easy  to  do  by  asserting  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  level-headed  men, 
North  and  South,  black  and  white,  are 
agreed.  They  are  such  as  these :  That 
no  form  of  servile  labor  can  be  allowed 
in  the  Nation ;  that  all  men,  whatever 
their  race  or  color,  are  entided  to  equal 
standing  before  the  laws   of   the  land 
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and  to  equal  protection  under  those  laws 
to  life  and  property;  that  education 
should  be  universal,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble provided  by  the  State — that,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Curry,  "Ignorance  is  a 
cure  for  nothing;"  that  the  qualifica- 
tions  for  suffrage  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  State,  subject  only  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  right  to  vote  "  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude ;" 
and  that,  as  long  as  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  respected,  no  State 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  fix  for 
itself  the  conditions  of  suffrage  within 
its  borders. 

There   are,  it  is  true,  some    ques- 
tions growing  out  of  these   principles 
and  connected  with  them  on  which  there 
is  no  such  unanimity.     What,   for   ex- 
ample, should  be  the  education  provided 
for  the  negro  race  ?    On  this  men  are 
not  agreed.     But  the   disagreement  is 
neither  racial  nor  sectional.     The  edu- 
cational work  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
has  no  wanner  indorsers  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South,  and  no  keener  critics 
from  the  white  race  than  from  some 
members  of  the  black  race.     So,  again, 
should  suffrage  be  universal,  or  should 
it  be  limited,  and,  if  limited,  should  the 
qualifications  for  the  suffrage  be  prop- 
erty or  educational,   or  both?     Upon 
these  questions  the  divisions  are  neither 
sectional  nor  racial.     There  is  an  edu- 
cational qualification  in  Massachusetts 
as  well  as  in  Mississippi,  and  there  are 
influential  and  leading  negroes  who  are 
as  much  in  favor  of  the  disfranchisement 
of   the  ignorant  and  shiftless  of  their 
own  race  as  are  any  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors.    It    is  morally  certain   that    on 
neither  of  these  questions — What  should 
be  the  education  of   the  negro?  What 
should  be  the  conditions  of  suffrage  ? — 
could  agreement  have  been  secured  in 
the  National  Republican  Convention  or 
evien  in  the  committee  on  the  platform. 
The  Republican  managers   have,  for 
reasons  which  we  do  not   understand, 
thrown  away  a  great  opportunity.   They 
should  have  recognized  those  fundamen- 
tal principles  upon  which  the  best  men 
of   both  races   and  both  sections   are 
ag^reed.   They  should  then  have  sent  into 
the  Southern  States  some  of  their  ablest 


orators  to  explain,  expound,  and  enforce 
these  principles.  They  might  :)ot  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  Solid  South 
at  this  election,  but  at  least  they  would 
not  have  done  what  they  could  to  make 
it  more  solid,  and  they  might  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  party  organizations 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  done  some- 
thing to  heal  the  breach  between  the 
sections  and  between  the  races. 


Count  Tolstoy  and  the 
War 

When  a  man  is  thoroughly  angry,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  demand  that  he 
be  coherent.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy's  letter 
to  the  London  "  Times  "  on  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War  is  a  cage  of  wild  emo- 
tions in  an  uproar ;  it  is  a  soul  on  fire 
in  the  winter  of  a  discontent ;  it  is  blaz- 
ing and  frigid  by  turns  ;  now  it  is  wrath- 
ful, then  it  is  piteous,  again  contemptu- 
ous and  yet,  in  anger,  compassion,  or 
disdain,  it  is  hopeful.  Surely  Count 
Tolstoy  never  was  more  intensely  human 
than  in  this  demand,  this  plea,  this 
hopeless,  hopeful  exhortation  that  his 
fellow-men  act,  not  like  men  at  all,  but 
like  angels. 

To  put  into  the  brief  compass  of  an 
article  like  this  the  substance  of  the 
letter  would  be  like  turning  the  waters 
of  a  mountain  torrent  into  a  quiet  lake. 
Count  Tolstoy  cites  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  war  with  the  calling  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  as  a  sign  indicating 
"to  what  extent,  among  men  of  our 
time,  the  means  for  the  transmission 
of  thought — speech — is  distorted,  and 
how  the  capacity  for  clear,  rational 
thinking  is  completely  lost  "  because  of 
the  passion  for  war.  And  yet,  in  his 
own  letter,  which,  being  an  anti-military 
discussion,  he  admits  "can  as  little  con- 
tribute to  the  cessation  of  war  as  the 
most  eloquent  and  persuasive  considera- 
tions addressed  to  fighting  dogs,"  there 
is  little  evidence  of  "clear,  rational 
thinking."  Its  merits  are  those  of  the 
emotional,  not  the  intellectual,  nature. 
Against  the  "  cruelty,  futility,  and  sense- 
lessness of  war,"  he  cries  out  with  a 
rushing  stream  of  words  that  are  the 
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more    impressive    because   they    dash 
against  one  another  without  order : 

Stupefied  by  prayers,  sermons,  exhorta- 
tions, by  processions,  pictures,  and  news- 
papers, the  cannon's  flesh,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  uniformly  dressed,  carrying 
divers  deadly  weapons,  leaving  their  parents, 
,  wives,  children,  with  hearts  of  agony,  but 
'  with  artificial  sprigbtliness,  go  where  they, 
risking  their  own  lives,  will  commit  the  most 
dreadful  act  of  killing  men  whom  they  do  not 
know  and  who  have  done  them  no  harm. 

With  the  military  leaders  he  has  no 
patience.  Thus  he  expresses  his  con- 
tempt: 

Again  coarse  and  servile  slavesof  slaves, 
dressed  up  in  various  daziUng  attires— vari- 
eties of  Generals  wishing  to  distinguish  them- 
selves ''t  or  to  do  a  bad  turn  to  each  Other,  or 
to  earn  the  right  to  add  one  more  little  star, 
fjngle-fangle,  or  scrap  of  ribbon  to  their 
idiotic,  glaring  get-up,  or  else  from  stupid- 
ity or  carelessness— again  these  miserable, 
worthless  men  have  destroyed,  amid  dread- 
ful sufferings,  thousands  of  those  honorable, 
kind,  hard-working  laborers  who  feed  them. 

The  religion  that  permits  such  a  state 
of  a£Fairs  is  not,  to  his  mind,  a  religion 
at  ail: 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  consciously  or  unconsciously 
preach  crude  superstitions  under  the  guise 
of  Christianity  should  understand  that  all 
these  dogmas,  sacraments,  and  rites  which 
they  support  and  preach  are  not  only,  as 
they  think,  harmless,  but  are  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious,  concealing  from  men  that 
central  religious  truth  which  is  expressed  in 
the  fulfillment  of  God's  will,  in  the  service 
of  men,  and  that  the  rule  of  acting  towards 
others  as  one  would  wish  others  to  act 
towards  one's  self  is  not  one  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  the 
whole  of  practical  religion,  as  indeed  is 
stated  in  the  Gospels. 

What  should  be  the  immediate  step 
toward  the  right  ?  The  answer,  he  says, 
is  clear :  It  is  the  expulsion  from  each 
individual  of  the  spirit  of  war,  and  the 
possession  of  each  individual  by  the 
spirit  of  peace. 

Whether  thousands  of  Russians  or  Japan- 
ese be  killed — whether  not  only  Port  Arthur 
be  taken,  but  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow — 
I  cannot  act  otherwise  than  as  God  de- 
mands of  me,  and  therefore  I  as  a  man  can 
neither,  directly  nor  indirectly,  neither  by 
directing,  nor  by  helping,  nor  by  inciting  to 
it,  participate  in  war ;  I  cannot,  I  do.  not 
wbh  to,  and  I  will  tiot. 

As  to  other  measures  for  bringing 
about  permanently  a  condition  of  peace. 
Count  Tolstoy  would  away  with  them. 


A  tmiversal  eminre  or  republic  is  im- 
possible. International  tribunals  are 
not  really  desired.  Propaganda  of  one 
kind  and  another  are  senseless.  Science 
consists  of  "  futile  mental  exercises," 
and  can  do  no  good.  The  only  cure  is 
this: 

So  that,  however  strange  this  may  appear, 
the  most  effective  and  certain  deliverance 
of  men  from  all  the  calamities  which  they 
inflict  upon  themselves  and  from  the  most 
dreadful  of  all — war — is  attainable,  not  by 
any  external  general  measures,  but  merely 
by  that  simple  appeal  to  the  conscioutneas 
01  each  separate  man  which,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  was  proposed  by 
Jesus — that  every  man  bethink  himself,  and 
ask  himself,  who  is  he,  why  he  lives,  and 
what  he  should  and  should  not  do. 

The-  most  obvious  defect  of  Count 
Tolstoy's  letter  is,  that  the  very  belliger- 
ent spirit  which  he  denounces  not  only 
as  wrong  but  as  "  artificial "  is  the  spirit 
that  has  possessed  him  in  his  writing. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  use  gun  and 
sword ;  but  it  is  not  gun  and  sword  to 
which  he  fundamentally  objects;  it  is 
rather  to  that  spirit  which  leads  men  to 
use  gun  and  sword;  and  this  spirit  is 
the  spirit  of  Count  Leo — the  lion  that  is 
roaring  for  peace.  But  this  after  all  is  a 
surface  defect.  The  real  defect  is 
deeper. 

The  cure  for  social  wrong  cannot  be 
purely  individualistic.  It  is  true  that 
Jesus'  appeal  was  to  each  man  to  love 
his  neighbor;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
Jesus — ^long  before  his  own  disciples  were 
loving  each  other  as  themselves,  long, 
long  before  any  of  them  loved  the  others 
as  their  Master  loved  them — declared 
"The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand; 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  among  you." 
He  was  not  only  concerned  to  bring  a 
moral  power  to  individuals ;  he  was  in- 
tent on  a  right  social  order.  Count 
Tolstoy  would  wait  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  until  every  last  man  in  the  world 
loses  all  inclination  to  evil.  Jesus  was 
willing  to  say  that  some  of  his  disciples 
should  not  see  death  before  that  king- 
dom, for  which  his  people  had  long 
been  looking,  should  be  established. 
And  Jesus  was  not  loth  to  use  force. 
When  others  were  suffering  from  the 
cupidity  of  mercenary  men  he  wielded 
the  whip  of  small  cords. 

With  Count  Tolstoy's  conviction  that 
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only  by  the  prevalence  of  true  religion 
can  there  come  cure  for  social  wrongs 
we  express  our  hearty  agreement ;  but 
religion,  at  least  the  religion  of  Christ, 
is  something  more  than  the  appeal  to 
the  individual  soul.  Much  as  we  re- 
spect the  Dokhobors,  we  cannot  expect 
from  them  that  which  Count  Tolstoy 
expects.  Rather  it  is  from  those  who, 
ignoring  affronts  offered  to  themselves, 
are  ready  for  the  sake  of  household  or 
for  neighbor,  for  friend  or  for  enemy 
even,  to  die  fighting  oppression  and 
cowardice  and  all  evil.  Such  men  can 
find  their  arms  strengthened  by  him  who 
drove  the  traders  from  the  temple. 


Who  Shall  Regulate  Im- 
migration ? 

Whether  the  present  steamship  rates 
are  soon  to  be  raised  to  their  former 
level,  as  reports  seem  to  indicate,  and 
the  present  war  between  the  steamship 
companies  is  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
truce,  or  not,  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  weeks  has  been  enough  to  show  that 
the  quality,  if  not  amount,  of  immigration 
may  be  determined  by  other  interests 
than  those  of  the  people  of  the  Utfited 
States.  The  present  law  in  regard  to 
immigration  is  designed  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  the 
diseases,  the  ignorance,  the  low  moral- 
ity, the  pauperism,  the  low  standards  of 
living,  and  the  cheap  labor  which  would 
follow  an  unregulated  flood  of  immi- 
grants into  this  country.  If  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  right  to  protect  the  American 
people  in  this  way,  the  decision  to  that 
effect  ought  to  be  made  by  the  people, 
who  are  subject  to  the  danger,  not  by 
the  steamship  company,  whose  only 
interest  in  the  matter  is  to  carry  pas- 
sengers. At  present,  however,  these 
companies,  by  reducing  their  steerage 
rates,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
tbese  shores  many  aliens  of  the  sort 
which  the  people  have  decided,  through 
the  action  of  Congress,  are  undesirable. 
If  immigration  is  to  be  regulated  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  make 
the  will  of  the  people,  not  the  will  of 
the  steamship  companies,  supreme. 


The  opinion  is  occasionally  expressed 
that  there  should  be  no  artificial  barrier 
to  immigration.  Why  should  not  immi- 
gration be  left  subject  to  natural  law  ? 
If  there  is  demand  for  the  labor  of  the 
Italian,  the  Jew,  the  Pole,  it  ought  to  be 
supplied  ;  and  if  there  is  no  demand,  the 
Italian,  the  Jew,  the  Pole  will  not  come. 
Why,  then,  should  any  attempt  be  made 
to  r^ulate  immigration  by  a  law  that 
is  artificial  ? 

The  answer  is  plain.  All  our  civil- 
ization is  in  this  sense  artificial.  Natu- 
ral law  would  leave  to  the  strongest 
and,  in  one  meaning  of  the  term,  the 
most  e£5cient,  the  possession  of  the  land. 
Wherever  a  man  might  settle  he  could 
stay  until  a  stronger  ousted  him ;  but 
artificial  law  interferes  and  says  in  effect. 
No,  even  if  you  are  weak  and  inefficient, 
so  long  as  you  comply  with  certain  arti- 
ficial regulations  you  are  entitled  to 
what  you  possess.  It  is  on  artificial 
law  that  civilized  society  is  based.  In 
particular,  here  in  the  United  States 
society  has  erected  a  barrier  against  the 
products  of  other  nations.  Under  this 
American  system  of  protection  an  arti- 
ficial condition  is  created  which  inten- 
sifies the  force  drawing  the  people  of 
other  countries  to  these  shores.  Were 
protection,  however,  to  be  abandoned 
to-morrow,  there  would  still  remain  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
an  artificial  barrier  against  traditional 
forms  of  oppression.  Free  popular  gov- 
ernment created  by  this  Constitution 
itself  supplies  a  condition  which  artifi- 
cially intensifies  the  force  drawing  the 
people  of  other  countries  to  these  shores. 
When  it  is  asked  why  we  should  not 
leave  immigration  to  be  regulated  by 
natural  law,  a  single  reply  is  sufficient: 
We  cannot  Our  civilization,  our  prog- 
ress, our  liberties,  depend  upon  artificial 
laws ;  the  only  right,  wise,  and  expedi- 
ent procedure  is  to  make  laws  that  are 
expedient,  wise,  and  right 

Certainly,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  right, 
it  is  not  expedient,  even  if  we  thought 
it  wise  and  right,  to  repel  immigrants 
in  so  far  as  they  are  simply  seeking 
freedom,  and  the  chance  to  use  and 
develop  their  own  powers.  We  need 
not  argue  that  But  those  •who  are 
coming  simply  to  increase  the  popula- 
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tion  of  our  hospitals,  prisons,  and  poor- 
houses,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  spread 
among  the  American  people  the  disease, 
crime,  and  incompetence  which  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  poorhouses  are  designed  to 
check,  neither  principles  of  wisdom  and 
justice  nor  any  arguments  of  expedi- 
ency make  it  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  welcome.  Between  these  two 
general  classes  of  immigrants  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to 
discriminate.  It  is  no  violation  of  the 
American  tradition  to  determine  by  law 
under  which  general  class  any  particular 
immigrant  belongs. 

At  present  the  process  of  discrim- 
ination hardly  begins  until  the  immi- 
grants reach  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Shipload  after  shipload  of  them  are 
landed  at  Ellis  Island  in  New  York 
Harbor.  There  they  file  past  the  medi- 
cal officers,  who  can  give  only  a  super- 
ficial examination,  with  the  principal 
object  of  setting  to  one  side  those 
having  symptoms  of  debility,  some  dis- 
ease of  the  eye  or  the  skin,  or  other  obvi- 
ous physical  defect ;  then,  one  after 
another,  they  present  themselves  before 
the  inspectors,  who  examine  their  cer- 
tificates and  pass  upon  their  eligibility 
other  than  physical.  With  improve- 
ments in  the  qualities  of  service,  the 
methods  of  administration,  and  the  quar- 
ters, the  process  of  examination  has 
become  and  can  yet  further  become  more 
thorough.  It  is  true  that  a  steamship 
company  is  subject  to  fine  if  it  brings 
here  an  alien  with  a  loathsome  disease 
discoverable  before  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean ; 
it  is  true,  also,  that  every  steamship 
is  required  to  produce  with  every  immi- 
grant a  manifest  stating  in  detail  the 
immigrant's  eligibility.  Nevertheless, 
the  steamship  companies  take  large 
chances  of  being  discovered,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  fines  amounting  to  $7,500 
which  they  were  required  to  pay  during 
the  single  month  of  June,  1903. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  immigrants 
who  reached  America  landed  at  the  port 
of  New  York.  To  wait  until  this  mass 
of  people  are  concentrated  in  one  place 
before  they  are  examined  is  to  invite 
evasion'  of  the  law.     It  also  involves 


exposing  healthy  immigrants  to  conta- 
^on  from  the  diseased  passengers  whom 
the  steamship  companies  decide  have  a 
chance  in  the  crowd  at  New  York  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers. This  is  fair  neither  to  the  people 
of  America  nor  to  the  desirable  immi- 
grants themselves. 

Two  measures  to  meet  this  condition 
are  worth  serious  consideration.  One 
of  these,  suggested  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  a  letter  to  a 
New  York  daily  paper,  would  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  steamship  companies  to 
exercise  greater  care  in  accepting  steer- 
age passengers;  the  other,  advocated 
by  Mr.  F.  P.  Sargent,  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  would  deprive 
the  steamship  companies  of  the  power 
which  they  now  abuse  in  examining 
emigrants  at  ports  of  departure. 

Mr.  Oakley  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  vessels  which  are  allowed  to  clear 
the  port  of  New  York  with  only  a  limited 
number  of  passengers  frequently  bring  to 
New  York  more  than  twice  that  number. 
Though  he  is  moved  to  write  because  of 
the  dangerto  four  thousand  passengerson 
a  boat  equipped  with  life-saving  apparatus 
for  only  fifteen  hundred,  he  recognizes 
also  the  bearing  this  has  on  immigration. 
"  Why  not  quarantine,"  he  asks, "  against 
overcrowding  as  well  as  against  cholera 
and  typhus  ?"  If  a  steamship  company 
were  required  to  pay  a  considerable  fine 
for  each  passenger  brought  to  an  Amer- 
ican port  in  excess  of  the  number  per- 
mitted, it  would  not  only  be  prevented 
from  lowering  its  rates  to  the  point 
lately  reached,  but  would  be  forced  to 
exercise  greater  care  in  seeing  that  no 
passenger  would  have  to  be  carried  back 
at  its  expense  because  of  ineligibility. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  steamship 
companies  would  find  their  interests 
more  nearly  identical  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  would 
be  more  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
officials  of  the  Government 

Commissioner-General  Sargent,  in  his 
report  last  year,  recommended  that "  pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  the  detail  of 
competent  medical  officers,  representing 
the  Government  for  service  at  foreign 
ports,  to  examine  aliens  prior  to  embark- 
ation for  the  United  States."   He  points 
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out  that  such  provisions  would  replace 
examiners,  now  subject  to  bias  because 
employed   by  the  transportation   com- 
panies, with  officials  under  no  temptation 
to  swerve  from  strict  impartiality,  would 
obviate  the  risk  of  subjecting  healthy 
aliens  to  disease  and  of  thus  indirectly 
introducing  diseases  into   this  country 
while  still  in  an  obscure  stage,  would 
prevent  the  distress  incident  to  the  de- 
portation of  diseased  aliens,  and  would 
protect   the    transportation    companies 
themselves  by  putting  the  responsibility, 
where  we  believe   it   belongs,  on   the 
United  States  Government     We  would 
add  that  such  provisions  would  make 
possible  a  more  deliberate  and  therefore 
more  careful    and    searching   physical 
examination.      The    statistics    of    the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  clearly  show,  for 
instance,  that  the  number  ot  aliens  land- 
ing in  New  York  who  are  discovered 
with    those     dangerous    and     baffling 
diseases  originating  in   immoral  prac- 
tices are  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  number  which  might  normally  be 
expected.     Such  diseases  are  not  dis- 
coverable ordinarily  by  the  sort  of  super- 
ficial examination  that  is  inevitable  at 
Ellis  Island,  where  the  immigration  from 
all  the  ports  of  Europe  is  practically 
concentrated.    If  cases  of  these  diseases 
and  others  like  them,  some  of  them  more 
serious  than  trachoma  and  favus  which 
receive  most  of  the  attention  now,  are 
to  be  discovered  and  excluded,  a  system 
of  suitably  rigorous  examination  at  ports 
of  embarkation  must  be  instituted.     In 
somewhat  different   d^ree    the    same 
causes  make  a  general  examination  as 
to  character,  ability  for  self-support,  and 
the  like  advisable  at  such  ports. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  indicate  how 
such  measures  should  be  carried  out  in 
detail.     That  belongs  to  expert  authori- 
ties whose  specific  function  it  is  to  devise 
and    execute   administrative    measures. 
We  cite  these  two  proposals  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  general  principle  that  both 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the  regu- 
lation of  immigration  belong,  not  to  the 
transportation    companies,   but  to   the 
Nation.     If  public  opinion  is  aroused  to 
the  adoption  of  this  principle,  Congress 
will  make  the  necessary  law  to  put  it  in 
force. 


Letters  to  a  Minister 

The  Christian  Priest — I. 

Ministers  of  the  Old  Testament  time 
were  in  two  classes — priests  and  proph- 
ets. The  function  of  the  priest  was  to 
conduct  public  worship;  of  the  proph- 
et, to  furnish  religious  instruction.  It 
is  true  that  these  two  functions  inter- 
mingle. Public  worship  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  expression  of  a  religious  life 
which  already  exists ;  public  instruction 
has  for  its  purpose  the  expression  and 
impartation  of  such  life.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  by  the  expression  of  life  we  promote 
and  inspire  it ;  so,  in  a  sense,  the  sermon 
partakes  of  worship,  and  worship  partakes 
of  instruction.  But,  speaking  broadly, 
these  two  functions  may  be,  and  in  point 
of  fact  are,  differentiated. 

Sometimes  public  worship  is  withoiit 
any  public  instruction.  In  most  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  in  many  of  those  of 
Italy,  there  are  but  slight  facilities  for 
public  instruction,  l^ere  is  no  pulpit, 
there  are  no  seats  for  a  congregation ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  many  of 
the  larger  churches  in  Rome  no  pub- 
lic instruction  is  given  in  the  church 
except  during  Lent  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  have  religious  instruction 
without  worship.  There  is  no  indication 
that  there  was  any  public  worship  con- 
nected  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  is  certain  that  there  was  no  public 
service  in  connection  with  Paul's  ser- 
mon at  Athens.  There  is  being  held 
every  winter  in  New  York,  in  Cooper 
Union,  on  Sunday  evenings,  a  series  of 
public  religious  addresses.  Jew  and 
Christian,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Churchman  and  Anarchist,  all  gather 
together  and  fill  Cooper  Union  Hall 
fairly  full.  And  under  these  circum- 
stances, those  who  arrange  for  these 
meetings  think  it  is  not  wise  to  have  any 
religious  services.  There  is  simply  a 
religious  lecture.  I  see  no  reason,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  why  any  minister 
might  not  maintain  just  such  a  distinc- 
tion ;  no  reason  why  he  might  not  some- 
times have  a  service  without  instruc- 
tion, sometimes  instruction  without  a 
service. 

The  expression  of  our  religious  life, 
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which  is  personal  and  individual,  is  more 
important  than  that  which  is  public  and 
common.  "  But  thou,  when  thou  pray- 
est,  enter  into  thine  inner  chamber,  and, 
having  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  shall  recompense  thee." 
But  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  at  tiroes 
those  who  have  a  common  religious  life 
should  come  together  and  find  some 
common  expression  for  that  life.  This 
is  public  worship.  The  boy  sits  down 
with  his  father  or  his  mother,  and 
these  two  talk  together  confidentially  in 
a  room  alone,  and  speak  almost  in  whis- 
pers, as  if  they  would  not  even  allow 
their  own  ears  to  hear  their  own  words, 
and  these  are  the  most  consecrated  of  the 
home  hours.  But  still  that  home  would 
be  very  incomplete  in  which  there  were 
not  some  hours  in  which  all  the  family 
gather  together,  in  which  they  inter- 
change their  thought  and  feeling,  and 
their  lives  flow  in  one  commingled 
stream.  What  these  hours  of  human 
fellowship  in  the  family  are  to  the  home 
life,  the  hours  of  worship  are  in  the 
church  life.  They  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. The  minister  has  no  more  im- 
portant function  than  to  inspire,  direct, 
and  conduct  the  worship  of  a  wor- 
shiping people.  But  in  non-liturgical 
churches  ministers  are  in  danger  of  rel- 
egating worship  to  an  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate place,  and  putting  the  sermon 
in  the  foremost  place.  It  is  of  the  min- 
ister as  a  conductor  of  public  worship 
that  I  speak  in  this  letter. 

Religious  worship  may  be  promoted 
in  three  ways,  or  with  three  instrumen- 
talities. First,  by  the  devotional  meet- 
ing; second,  by  the  sacraments — the 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — espe- 
cially the  last ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  great  congregation. 
Let  us  look  at  these  separately. 

Every  church  ought  to  have  some 
meetings,  primarily  if  not  exclusively, 
for  the  expression  of  its  devotional  life. 
These  may  be  liturgical  or  non-liturgical 
— what  we  call  prayer-meetings — and 
may  be  mingled  with  more  or  less  in- 
struction ;  but  every  minister  ought  to 
have  in  his  church  presumptively  at  least 
one  meeting  every  week  which  shall  have 
for  its  main  object,  not  the  imparting 


of  religious  instruction,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  life. 

We  ministers  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  measuring  meetings  by  quantity, 
not  by  quality.  I  confess  to  that  mis- 
take  myself.  In  my  earlier  ministry  I 
measured  the  spirituality  of  my  church 
by  the  size  of  my  prayer-meeting.  If  I 
went  back  into  the  ministry^  I  should  do 
this  no  more.  I  should  not  try  to  get  a 
large  prayer-meeting;  I  should  not  be 
discouraged  because  it.wasa  small  prayer- 
meeting  ;  I  should  not  urge  the  people 
to  attend  the  prayer-meeting  from  a  sense 
of  duty;  I  should  not  wake  up  their  con- 
science to  compel  them  to  go  to  the 
prayer-meeting.  I  should-  want  to  get 
two  or  three  who  would  meet  together 
in  Christ's  name,  that  he  might  be  in 
the  midst  of,  them ;  to  get  those  mem- 
bers of  my  church  who  had  a  spiritual 
life  which  they  wanted  to  give  expression 
to  in  common  with  other  members  of  my 
church.  If  there  were  but  three,  I  would 
begin  with  three ;  if  thirty,  I  would  be 
glad  of  the  thirty.  If  twenty  more  should 
come  in  who  had  not  spiritual  life,  and 
did  not  want  the  prayer-meeting,  and  to 
whom  the  prayer-meeting  meant  nothing, 
and  who  came  because  they  thought  they 
ought  to  come,  I  should  want  them  to 
stay  away.  I  should  not  want  the  foreign 
element  in  a  meeting  the  object  of  which 
is  not  to  impart  religious  life  to  others 
but  to  express  religious  life  by  a  common 
devotion. 

The  difference  between  the  meeting 
for  spiritual  expression  and  the  meeting 
for  public  instruction  is  very  clearly 
indicated  by  the  contrasts  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  delivered  to  four  or  five  thousand 
people.  It  is  an  address  for  the  impar- 
tation  of  religious  instruction.  The  con- 
versation of  Christ,  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  John, 
was  an  expression  of  spiritual  life  to 
those  who  were  already  in  sympathy  with 
the  Master.  All  others  were  excluded. 
Christ  did  not  begin  his  conversation 
with  them  until  the  traitor  had  gone  out. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  gathers  up  the  com- 
mon wishes  of  humanity — daily  bread, 
forgiveness  of  sin,  guidance,  deliver- 
ance from  temptation.  But  when  Christ 
comes  to  offer  his  own  prayer  in  the 
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innermost  circle  of  his  own  disciples,  he 
says  not  a  word  about  daily  bread,  not  a 
word  about  forgiveness  of  sins ;  he  as- 
sumes that  these  men  have  had  their  sins 
forgiven,  and  they  know  it  He  does  not 
ask  that  they  shall  not  be  led  into  temp- 
tation. The  only  petition  that  is  both 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  John,  is  the  petition  for 
deliverance  from  evil.  "  I  ask,  not  that 
thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldst  deliver  them  from 
the  evil  one."  One  is  a  prayer  of  Christ 
with  those  who  are  already  in  fellowship 
with  him,  the  other  voices  the  common 
aspirations  of  universal  humanity. 

Respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  I  must 
speak  very  briefly.  It  is  first  a  memo- 
rial service.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me,"  is  a  request  rather  than  a  com- 
mand. Christ  wanted  to  be  remembered. 
One  thing  and  only  one  does  he  ask  us 
to  do  for  himself ;  he  says.  Do  not  for- 
get me.  And  that  you  do  not  forget 
me,  now  and  again  meet  together,  and 
take  this  bread  and  this  wine  in  memory 
of  me.  The  one  thing  that  we  can  do 
for  Christ  that  is  not  for  the  service  of 
some  one  else  is  our  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  something  more  than  a.  memorial.  It 
is  an  occasion  wherein  we  may  especially 
feel,  if  we  will,  the  companionship  of 
our  Lord.  We  do  not  know  a  family 
until  we  have  taken  a  meal  with  them ; 
but  when  you  have  sat  down  to  the  same 
table  with  them,  in  eating  together  we 
come  into  their  family  life.  The  Lord's 
Supper  we  eat  with  him,  and  so  enter 
into  fellowship  with  him.  This  makes 
it  a  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  therefore  a 
Eucharist,  a  thanksgiving.  We  ought 
not  to  meet  for  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
streaming  eyes  and  heavy  hearts,  but  for 
thankfulness  and  gladness  in  him.  This 
should  be  a  feast,  not  a  funeral.  And 
it  is  a  Communion,  in  which  we  are 
brought  close  to  one  another  because  we 
are  brought  close  to  him,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical and  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal and  temperamental  differences  for  a 
litde  time  disappear.  For  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  think  our  devotional  meetings 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
only  of  those  who  are 


devout  of  spirit,  the  Lord's  Supper 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  private 
meeting  of  loyal  disciples,  as  the  first 
Lord's  Supper  was.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  early  communion  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  or  by  special  celebration  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  the  custom  in 
the  New  England  churches  in  my  boy- 
hood, or,  if  it  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  service,  it  should  be  separated 
from  the  morning  service ;  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  left  for  those  to  with- 
draw who  are  not  going  to  partake  of 
the  communion.  It  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  Communion  may  be  a 
real  communion  of  those  who  are  already 
attached  to  Christ  and  want  personal, 
spiritual,  and  intimate  fellowship  with 
him.  If  we  put  our  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  our  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  chapters  of  John  within  the 
same  hour,  we  should  certainly  leave  a 
little  interim  between  them.         L.  A. 


Bishop   Huntington 

Bishop  Huntington  was  a  man  of  pro- 
foundly religious  nature,  in  whose  temper 
and  work  the  older  spirit  of  devotion 
and  the  newer  spirit  of  social  service 
were  fused  and  harmonized.  In  an 
age  of  action  he  was  as  devout  as  a 
bishop  of  the  eleventh  century;  in  a 
period  in  which  many  are  striving  to 
recall  the  old  meditative  life  by  repro- 
ducing its  external  conditions  and  cos- 
tumes he  was  touching  the  life  of  his 
time  with  tender  sympathy  and  insight. 
Dying  in  the  charming  old  house  in 
which  he  was  bom  in  Old  Hadley,  in 
one  of  the  quietest  and  most  beautiful 
of  New  England  villages,  there  was  an 
element  of  repose  in  Bishop  Huntington 
which  no  turmoil  of  the  age  or  change 
of  thought  seriously  disturbed.  He  was 
of  a  quiet  spirit ;  of  a  trustful  and  serene 
soul.  There  was  no  lack  of  energy  in 
him,  for  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker; 
there  was  no  lack  of  intellectual  force 
and  freedom  in  him,  for  he  had  passed 
through  marked  changes  of  opinion,  and 
had  faced  calmly  the  risks  of  passing 
from  one  group  of  religious  associations 
to  another  at  a  time  when  such  transi- 
tions were  far  more  perilous  to  external 
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fortune  than  they  are  today,  and  when  he 
had  already  attained  an  enviable  position. 

Bom  of  an  ancestry  of  honor  and 
intelligence,  educated  in  the  good  old 
New  England  fashion  at  an  academy 
and  at  Amherst  College,  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington was  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
Plummer  professorship  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  chosen  for  the  weight  and  p>oise 
of  his  character,  the  beauty  of  his  spirit, 
the  distinction  of  his  style,  and  the  rare 
union  of  eloquence  and  sound,  practical 
sense  in  his  sermons.  He  risked  much 
when  he  became  the  first  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church  in  Boston ;  but  he 
was  not  concerned  with  the  perils  but 
with  the  opportunities  of  the  new  field 
of  his  choice.  From  the  very  beginning 
Emmanuel  Church  became  a  synonym 
for  wide  interests  and  earnest  activities; 
the  fervor,  the  devoutness,  and  the 
organizing  ability  of  the  rector  bore  fruit 
in  a  fresh,  vital,  earnest  religious  life  of 
the  parish.  "It  was  not  long,"  wrote 
Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington  five  years  ago, 
"before  the  bad  name  for  sleepiness, 
which  had  clung  persistently  to  the 
Episcopal  church  in  the  Puritan  capital, 
was  shaken  off  forever."  When  the 
diocese  of  Central  New  York  was  organ- 
ized in  1869,  Emmanuel  Church  was 
called  upon  to  surrender  its  deeply  loved 
rector  to  the  claims  of  a  larger  held ; 
but  the  parish  has  never  lost  the  impulse 
which  it  received  from  his  wise  and 
whole-souled  devotion. 

In  Syracuse,  as  in  Hadiey  and  Boston, 
Bishop  Huntington  was  a  man  of  quiet 
spirit  in  the  heart  of  brave  and  tireless 
activities.  He  put  a  new  heart  into  the 
Onondaga  Indians;  he,  more  than  any 
other,  broke  up  the  marriage  system  of 
the  Oneida  Community;  and,  in  the 
great  discussion  of  his  time  he  was 
both  sympathetic  and  outspoken,  un- 
shaken in  his  faith  that  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  alone  can  the  claims  of  labor  and 
of  capital  be  reconciled  and  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  life  solved. 

In  becoming  a  bishop  this  devout 
servant  of  God  and  of  his  fellows  put  on 
the  responsibilities  rather  than  the  dig- 
nities of  his  office.  His  simplicity  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tions ;  he  wore  his  robes  in  token  of 
a    more  oerfect  consecration,   a    larger 


assumption  of  care  and  work.  The 
Episcopal  Church  has  numbered  among 
its  eminent  chief  pastors  no  more  conse- 
crated and  faithful  shepherd  of  souls ; 
no  man  of  purer  nature  or  finer  intelli- 
gence. Amid  the  shallow  ambitions  of 
his  time  he  was  the  devout  guardian  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  life  ;  cherishing  in  his 
own  career  and  setting  forth  in  his  noble 
and  persuasive  style  the  sanctity,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  immortal  significance 
of  the  spirit.  In  a  period  in  which 
material  success  had  almost  irresistible 
allurements  he  walked  as  seeing  always 
with  undoubted  vision  the  higher  aims 
and  the  ultimate  goals. 

He  "stood  unspoiled  and  unbe- 
decked,"  said  Bishop  Potter  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington's consecration;  "  of  reverent  mien 
and  tender  dignity,  telling  to  men  every- 
where by  life  and  printed  page  and 
spoken  word  that  '  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal,  and  the  things  that 
are  not  seen  are  eternal '  .  .  .  and  that 
they  who  worship  God,  who  is  a  spirit, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

It  was  this  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
God,  this  clear  and  constant  vision  of 
Christ  moving  among  men,  this  eagerness 
to  give  the  whole  movement  and  appear- 
ance of  life  the  dignity  of  its  spiritual 
meaning,  which  made  Bishop  Hunting- 
ton at  once  so  lofty  and  so  accessible,  so 
sympathetic  with  all  men  and  yet  so 
insistent  on  the  supremacy  of  the  best. 
His  many  books  all  have  the  stamp  of 
his  rare  quality  of  nature  and  distinction 
of  mind,  his  ripe  culture,  his  deep-going 
idealism.  In  the  little  group  of  writers 
of  the  meditative  temper  and  devout 
spirit  in  this  age  and  country  he  holds  a 
first  place.  He  never  made  concession 
to  the  demand  that  religion  should  be 
made  popular  by  being  made  easy  and 
familiar.  He  would  gladly  have  preached 
to  men  at  work  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
but  he  would  never  have  invited  men  to 
come  to  church  in  their  shirt-sleeves  for 
the  sake  of  making  them  comfortable 
for  an  hour.  He  never  cheapened  relig- 
ion by  labor-saving  devices  of  any  kind ; 
a  beautiful  reverence  characterized  all 
his  ministrations  and  gave  tone  to  his 
long  life. 

As  he  loved  the  best  in  religion,  so  he 
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loved  the  best  in  literature,  in  art  and  the  old  resonance  in  his  voice,  his  wor^s 
manners.  He  was  a  lifelong  student  of  had  the  authority  of  a  stainless  life  be- 
good  writing,  a  devout  reader  of  great  hind  them ;  they  bore  the  impress  of 
books.  He  stood  pre-eminently  for  that  long  familiarity  with  the  best  devotional 
quality  of  ripeness  which  has  been  char-  literature;  they  were  nobly  simple  and 
acteristic  of  the  great  English  church-  inclusive  of  the  widest  human  interests, 
men  ;  of  Keble,  Newman,  Liddon,  A  little  later,  in  the  shade  of  the  elms 
Church,  Stanley,  Maurice.  which  he  loved,  he  said  to  the  writer  of 
It  was  in  keeping  with  Bishop  Hunt-  these  words :  "  Come  and  see  me  soon, 
ington's  long  life  of  eighty-five  years  that  at  Hadley ;  I  will  show  you  the  room  in 
his  last  public  utterance  was  a  prayer  at  which  I  do  not  work."  In  that  room 
the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  class  he  has  already  found  his  place,  as  he 
of  1904  at  Smith  College.  Bowed  with  found  it  long  ago  in  the  hearts  of  the 
the  weight  of  years,  but  with  much  of  many  who  loved  and  honored  him. 

Under  the  Elms  at   Hadley' 

July   14 

The  splendors  of  mid-summer  flushed  the  day; 

We  flung  the  windows  wide ; 
No  gloom  should  trespass  where  our  Bishop  lay, 

His  dead  son  by  his  side; — 

But  breath  of  clover,  lowing  of  the  kine. 

The  scent  of  new-mown  grass, 
The  rustle  of  faint  voices  in  the  vine — 

These  should  unchallenged  pass. 

Severe  his  tastes ;  for  rugged  worths  he  stood ; 

Simple  his  rites  should  be;' 
But  grand  with  all  the  grandeur  of  yon  flood 

That  silent  seeks  the  sea. 

Calm  river,  how  he  loved  thee!     Harkl   the  bell 

From  Hatfield  steeple  tolls. 
Hadley  speaks  back.     Northampton's  answering  knell 

Across  her  meadow  rolls. 

For  all  the  neighbors  held  him  half  akin. 

Scholar  and  prelate?    Yes. 
But  here,  to  them,  long  summers  had  he  been 

Plain  farmer,  too,  no  less. 

Nay,  always  that; — a  master  seedsman  he; 

The  furrows  knew  his  tread. 
As  ever,  with  a  faithful  hand  and  free, 

He  sowed  the  children's  bread. 

Good-bye,  illustrious  servant  of  the.  soil  I 

God's  husbandman,  farewell  I 
Four-score  surpassed ;  accomplished  all  thy  toil ; 

Attained  the  asphodel. 

W.  R.  H. 


I  The  old  fannhouse  at  Hadley.  Massachusetts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  wliete  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington was  born,  and  which  he  made  his  summer  home  until  his  death,  has  much  traditional  interest.  Its  story, 
running  far  back  into  the  Itjth  century,  has  been  pleasantly  told  in  Mus  Arna  Huntington's  "  Under  a  Coloniiu 
Roof-tne,"  now  m  Its  second  edition. 
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The  Spectator  wonders  how  many 
readers  of  this  column  will  sympathize 
with  him  in  a  confession — he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  shoot  game,  and  he 
isn't  even  quite  sure  in  his  mind  that 
he  enjoys  catching  fish. 


The  bushy  tail  went  loping  toward  the 
wood ;  the  gun-barrel  moved  to  cover 
it;  and  then  the  little  red  fox  dis- 
appeared in  the  thicket,  and  the  Spec- 
tator, with  ill-concealed  delight,  put 
down  his  gun. 

And  the  hunter  jumped  up  and  down 
in  wrath. 


He  remembers  leaving  a  Nova  Scotia 
camp  one  lovely  September  morning 
with  a  hunter  who  was  to  show  him  the 
haunts  of  the  caribou.  No  caribou  were 
to  be  found  at  that  season  (for  which 
the  Spectator  secretly  gave  thanks),  but 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  excursion,  and  as 
there  might  be  a  chance  to  shoot  some- 
thing, "  Winchesters  "  were  taken  along. 
And  it  was  the  first  time  the  Spectator 
had  ever  had  a  "Winchester"  under 
his  arm — but  he  did  not  let  on  to  the 
hunter.  So  they  tramped  through  the 
cool,  sweet  woods  until  they  approached 
a  great  ring  of  barren  ground,  the  haunt 
of  the  big  game.  Emerging  from  the 
thicket,  behold,  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
front,  a  hillock,  and  behind  the  hillock 
a  pair  of  little  bright  eyes  set  behind  a 
little  pointed  nose,  and  two  red  ears, 
prickeid  up  at  our  approach.  "  Now, 
then,"  said  the  hunter,  "there's  your 
shot — a  fox — my  gun  isn't  loaded." 

The  Spectator's  gun  was  loaded,  and 
obviously  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  instant 
death,  if  possible,  to  the  owner  of  the 
bright  eyes.  He  brought  his  gun  to  the 
shoulder — he  sighted  down  the  barrel. 
Bright  eyes  turned  a  bushy  tail  and  set 
off  at  a  lope  toward  the  woods.  "Hurry 
up,"  said  the  hunter.  "What's  the 
matter  with  you?"  The  point  of  the 
barrel  followed  the  fox  as  he  trotted 
along.  "  Why  don't  you  shoot  ?"  said 
the  hunter.  Well,  why  didn't  the  Spec- 
tator shoot?  Simply  because  there 
came  into  his  mind  just  then  the  stories 
of  foxes  that  he  had  told  to  his  children 
— stories  of  father  foxes  and  mother 
foxes,  and  little  ones  waiting  in  their 
dens  for  the  supper  that  never  came. 


Once  the  Spectator,  after  sitting  for 
three  hours  in  the  stem  of  a  launch, 
caught  a  twenty-pound  "  yellowtail." 
Later  in  the  day  he  strolled  around  to 
the  place  where  it  hung  up  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  felt  himself  swell  with  pride 
when  the  boatman  pointed  him  out  as 
the  man  who  had  done  the  deed.  A 
tremendous  deed,  when  you  think  of  itl 
To  hold  a  rod  over  the  water,  with  a 
long  line  and  a  hook  at  the  end,  and  a 
little  live  fish  on  the  hook  (the  boatman 
put  that  fish  on).  The  "yellowtail" 
comes  along,  looking  for  breakfast  All 
his  life  he  has  eaten  little  fish  for  break- 
fast, and  down  goes  this  one.  A  rush 
and  a  pull,  and  the  "  sport "  begins. 
The  "  yellowtail "  is  badly  frightened — 
who  wouldn't  be  frightened  to  find  a 
string  tied  to  one's  breakfast  ? — and  he 
dashes  through  the  water  at  top  speed. 
You  "  play  "  him,  until,  in  half  an  hour, 
his  twenty  pounds  yields  to  your  hun* 
dred  and  sixty ;  then  you  pull  him  in, 
the  boatman  impales  hira  with  a  gaff, 
and  your  quarry  lies  gasping  in  the  boat 
"  That's  a  fine  fish,  sir." 


But  the  Spectator  has  caught  smaller 
fish  and  has  really  enjoyed  it — trout  in  a 
mountain  stream,  where  you  wade  up  to 
your  middle  in  the  swift,  cold  water. 
Yes,  there  must  be  a  little  of  the  savage 
in  him.  If  he  can  enjoy  killing  a  two- 
pound  trout,  why  not  a  twenty-pound 
"  yellowtail "  or  a  fox  ? 
® 

The  matter  is  too  subtle  to  settle  in 
this  column.  The  Spectator  leaves  it  to 
the  reader,  and  wonders  how  many  will 
stand  with  him — even  to  the  inconsist- 
ency of  liking  to  catch  trout 
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The  South  and  the  Negro 

VI. — Diversities  of  Burdens 

By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 


EVERY    public    question    in    the 
South  is,  or  seems  to  be,  compli- 
cated by  the  effort  to  keep  the 
two  races,   white   and   black,   distinct. 
The  Southern  Race  Problem  therefore 
may  be  said  to  be  a  race  complication 
attached  to  the  ordinary  problems  of  a 
democracy.     When  once  race  feeling  is 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  social  intimacy, 
where   it   may  rationally  be   defended, 
conditions   in   the   South   are   seen   to 
present  problems  not  essentially  unlike 
those  that  are  confronted  elsewhere  in 
the  United   States.     This    was    made 
clear  by  what  three   men  in   Virginia 
said  to  me.     One,  a   native  Virginian 
and  a  County  Attorney,  was  concerned 
with  the  political  question,  and  his  word 
was  this :  "  Here  in  the  South  the  prob- 
lem is  the  same  as  it  is  in  New  York — 
how  can  a  people  be  successful  in  gov- 
erning themselves?"     The  second,  an 
old  Abolitionist  and  Union  officer,  but 
now  a  farmer  in  the  "  Old  Dominion," 
was  concerned  with  the  industrial  ques- 
tion, and  his  word  was  this :  "  This  is 
an  old  country,  but  it  needs  pioneers. 
That's  what  I  tell  the   negroes ;  they 
must  be  pioneers  in  an  old  country." 
The  third,  like  the  first  a  native  Virgin- 
ian, once  a  Confederate  officer,  now  the 
principal  of  a  large   school,  was   con- 
cerned with  the  educational   question, 
and  this  was  his  word  :  "  What  if  schools 
have  failed  ?    Abolish  education  ?     No 
hope  there.     There  are  only  two  roads." 
The  other  road  leads  nowhere. 

There  are,  I  am  led  by  my  observa- 
tions to  believe,  an  increasing  number 
of  Southerners  who  have  rid  themselves 
of  the  needless  fear  of  race  intermixture. 
It  is  s(|ch  Southerners  who  understand 
that  the  political,  industrial,  and  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  South  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  united  under  the  one 
head  of  the  Negro  Problem,  as  they  are 
united  in  the  minds  of  those  who  yet 
have,  this  fear.    The  real  problem  of  the 


South  is  a  psychological  one— how  to 
expunge  this  fear  from  Southern  com- 
munities so  that  the  Race  Problem 
may  dissolve  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. Indeed,  this  wholesome  process 
of  disintegration  has  proceeded  further 
than  many  even  of  the  South  suspect. 
It  is  already  |X)ssible  to  discuss  with 
Southerners  the  political  problem  of  the 
South  as  a  purely  political  problem,  the 
industrial  problem  as  an  industrial  prob- 
lem, the  educational  problem  as  an  edu- 
cational problem.  The  same  cause  that 
is  bringing  about  this  disintegration  by 
banishing  from  the  minds  of  Southerners 
the  dread  of  social  intimacy  is  impelling 
them  to  bring  to  the  various  problems 
the  spirit  of  social  service. 

Politics  has  always  had  in  the  South 
a  large  share  of  popular  thought.  The 
time  and  thought  elsewhere  devoted  to 
books  and  art,  for  instance,  are  there 
more  likely  to  be  consumed  in  political 
discussion.  Before  the  war  the  only 
industrial  question  was  the  relation  of 
slavery  to  political  institutions.  Now 
that  the  negroes  are  free,  it  is  natural 
that  the  political  status  of  negroes  should 
have  a  larger  share  of  attention  in 
Southern  communities  than  it  would 
have  in  communities  which  have  other 
traditions.  If  regard  for  obligations  to 
hospitable  hosts  and  hostesses  permitted, 
I  could  give  instances  of  the  interest  in 
politics  evinced  by  Southern  women 
which  would  not  be  easily  paralleled  in 
the  North.  Newspapers,  which  make 
politics  a  part  of  their  stock  in  trade, 
furnish,  with  the  denominational  week- 
lies, most  of  the  reading  matter  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  has  therefore  been 
inevitable  that,  so  far  as  Southern  affairs 
have  been  discussed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, it  has  been  the  political  affairs  of 
the  South  that  have  predominated. 
Consequendy  the  status  of  the  negro 
which  has  been  most  emphasized  has 
been  the  political  rather  than  the  indus- 
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trial  or  educational.  Not  the  least  serv- 
ice which  Dr.  Booker  Washington  has 
rendered  has  been  that  of  directing  at- 
tention to  other  aspects  of  negro  life 
which  have  been  neglected.  It  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find,  both 
among  whites  and  among  blacks,  com- 
paratively little  real  concern  about  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes. 

Some  Southern  white  men,  of  course, 
were  nervously  intense  and  menacing  in 
their  insistence  on  the  need  of  disfran- 
chising all  negroes.  Such,  however, 
were  hostile  in  their  expressions  not  so 
much  against  Northern  interference  as 
against  the  prevailing  Southern  opinion 
in  favor  of  allowing  negroes  the  suffrage. 
One  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, reargued  before  me  the  position 
which,  he  regretfully  acknowledged,  that 
Convention  refused  to  adopt.  Another, 
a  lawyer  of  North  Carolina,  chafiSngly 
said,  "The  people  of  the  South  have 
just  fooled  you  in  the  North.  You  think 
that  the  laws  are  to  let  the  negro  who  is 
intelligent  and  educated  and  owns  prop- 
erty vote  ?  That  isn't  it  The  people 
of  the  South  don't  want  the  negro  edu- 
cated— though  they  are  willing  he  should 
educate  himself."  I  had  already  seen, 
however,  in  his  own  town  too  much  evi- 
dence of  public  interest  in  negro  educa- 
tion to  take  him  seriously.  He  was  good 
enough  to .  overlook  my  failure  to  be 
duly  shocked.  Generally  I  found  ex- 
pressions in  favor  of  negro  disfranchise- 
ment to  be  either,  as  in  the  one  case,  an 
outlet  for  natural  disappointment  at  de- 
feat, or,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  playing 
with  the  emotions  of  the  hearer.  So 
long  as  Northerners,  and  particularly 
Northern  journals,  allow  themselves  to  be 
shocked  or  teased  by  such  expressions, 
there  will  probably  be  found  Southern- 
ers ready  to  add,  by  indulging  in  them, 
dramatic  interest  to  the  discussion  and 
get  amusement  from  it. 

Among  Southerners  inclined  to  speak 
seriously  of  the  matter,  most  of  those 
with  whom  I  talked  not  only  avowed 
that  they  themselves  had  no  objection 
to  intelligent  and  thrifty  negroes  voting, 
but  declared  that  there  was  no  such 
general  objection.    In  particular,  one 


stanch  believer  in  the  Confederacy, 
still  fond  of  reminiscently  afifirming  his 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  secession, 
argued  emphatically  that  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  suffrage  according  to 
race  would  be  to  adopt  a  revolutionary 
method.  Another  specific  bit  of  testi- 
mony is  worth  selecting  because  it  was 
given  under  circumstances  which  made 
it  particularly  emphatic.  It  came  unex- 
pectedly while  I  was  sitting  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  a  specially  conservative  town  of 
Virginia.  Two  clients  of  the  lawyer 
happened  in  together.  One,  I  afterward 
learned,  was  a  Presbyterian  elder ;  the 
other  a  Methodist  and  a  member  of  the 
school  board ;  both  were  typical  men  of 
the  region.  The  lawyer,  who  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  hesitate  at  expressing 
his  own  views,  bad  just  told  me  that  he 
thought  public  opinion  thereabouts  sup- 
ported the  intelligent  and  thrifty  colored 
voter.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  two  men 
have  just  come  in  from  out  of  the  town  ; 
we'll  leave  it  to  them."  So,  after  trans- 
acting his  business  with  them,  he  started 
the  conversation  in  the  direction  of  the 
ever-present  negro.  All  three  men  were 
frank  in  saying  that  they  saw  little  value 
in  the  public  schools  for  negroes ;  but 
when  the  lawyer  inquired,  "Do  the 
people  object  to  a  thrifty,  decent  negro 
voting  ?"  they  were  equally  frank  and 
ready  with  their  replies:  "Not  that  I 
hear  of,"  "  Not  in  my  country." 

So  far  from  "negro  disfranchise- 
ment "  being  a  fact,  at  least  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  I 
found  very  few  advocates  of  it  in  those 
States.  The  fact  is,  there  are  suffrage 
requirements  in  these  States  which  ne- 
groes not  only  can  but  do  meet.  It  is 
true  that  I  heard  severe  criticism  of  the 
details  of  these  requirements,  but  none 
severer  from  blacks  than  from  whites. 
It  is  also  true  that  I  heard  much  praise 
of  the  principle  on  which  these  require- 
ments were  based,  but  none  stronger 
from  whites  than  from  blacks.  In  gen- 
eral, the  chief  criticism  was  that  the 
laws  were  not  always  justly  adminis- 
tered ;  the  chief  word  of  approval  was 
that  they  stimulated  the  negroes,  and, 
indeed,  the  whites  also,  to  value  the 
ballot 
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whom  I  have  already  referred,  while 
expressing  his  belief  in  the  limitation 
of  the  suffrage  and  reporting  that  the 
inclination  to  eliminate  the  negro  vote 
as  such  was  diminishing,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Constitutional  provision 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
drawn  so  as  to  be  self-executing.  Thus, 
for  instance,  instead  of  leaving  the  ac- 
.  ceptance  of  a  voter  to  the  decision  of 
the  r^strars,  it  might  have  required 
the  voter  to  prepare  his  own  ballot. 
"  Nevertheless,"  he  added,  "  though  the 
law  may  not  always  be  justly  adminis- 
tered, it  may  work  ultimately  to  the 
advantage  of  the  negro.  A  negro  poli- 
tician of  note  in  this  county,"  naming 
him,  "  was  disfranchised :  be  was  ig- 
norant and  so  could  not  qualify  under 
the  educational  test ;  and  he  had  kept 
his  property  at  a  low  assessment  to 
escape  taxes,  and  so  could  not  qualify 
under  the  property  test.  It  was  a  bitter 
pill.  Now  he  is  in  West  Virgfinia  earn- 
ing money,  so  as  to  accumulate  enough 
property  to  enable  him  to  qualify." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  negro  after 
another  approved  this  very  provision. 
An  enterprising  negro,  ambitious  for 
himself  and  his  children,  rather  shame- 
facedly acknowledged  with  a  laugh  that 
he  had  not  got  assessed  enough  to  qualify 
as  a  property-owner,  and  evidently  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be. 
However,  he  had  been  r^stered  as 
understanding  the  Constitution.  He  ap- 
proved the  law.  Another  negro,  educated 
in  the  North,  and  of  good  standing  as  a 
lawyer,  after  giving  instances  within  his 
personal  knowledge  of  unjust  adminis- 
tration, expressed  his  approval  of  it  as  a 
measure  to  correct  the  abuses  of  univer- 
sal suffrage.  "  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing," 
he  said,  "  to  shut  out  ignorant  voters. 
It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  put  the  awful 
power  of  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of 
ignorant  people  who  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  who  by  its  use  became  merce- 
nary. You  gave  it  to  thousands  who  did 
great  damage."  The  third  negro  whom 
I  quote  requested  not  to  be  named  in  any 
report  of  his  words.  He  evidently  wished 
to  avoid  being  classed  with  negro  dem- 
agogues. He  then  g^ve  this  estimate 
of  the  suffrage  limitation :  "  I  think  it 
wa9  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 


happeaed  to  the  negro.  It  meant,  not 
getting  rid  of  privileges,  but  getting  rid 
of  fool  notions  of  privil^^." 

These  suffrage  limitation  laws  of 
Southern  States  are,  in  fact,  less  the 
expression  of  a  race  feeling  than  of  a 
political  theory  concerning  the  character 
of  the  electorate.  In  the  North  there  is 
comparatively  little  concern  that  the 
electorate  should  have  any  particular 
character,  good  or  bad.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  which  in  its  politi- 
cal ideas  is  very  much  like  Virginia,  as 
it  is  like  Virginia  in  its  appellation  of 
Commonwealth  and  in  its  strong  State 
pride.  Northern  States  seem  to  assume 
that  a  share  in  the  government  is  to  be 
granted  to  men  on  other  grounds  than 
fitness  for  exercising  governmental  func- 
tions. In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  old  Teutonic  idea  that  government 
is  a  tribal  affair  seems  to  have  prevailed. 
With  the  breaking  down  of  the  family 
idea  involved  in  the  tribal  theory,  there 
yet  remains,  as  strongly  as  ever,  the 
view  that  participants  in  the  government 
should  be  adequately  qualified.  To  a 
corrupt  electorate  no  Southern  State,  in 
spite  of  experience  that  would  seem  to 
have  been  inevitably  hardening,  has  ever 
become  really  accustomed.  One  South- 
erner, a  North  Carolinian,  who  had  been 
a  leader  in  the  "  Wilmington  Revolu- 
tion," put  it  this  way :  "  The  State  had 
three  alternatives — (1)  one  man  one 
vote,  and  submit  to  bad  government ;  (2) 
begin  to  cheat,  count  out,  and  the  like ; 
(3)  appeal  to  force  and  turn  out  the  bad 
government"  Another  Southerner  de- 
scribed "  counting  out "  as  a  peaceable 
measure  of  revolution  used  by  men  of 
scrupulous  principle  for  self-protection. 
Against  this  grotesque  p>erversion  of  the 
moral  sense,  which  led  men  of  high 
character  to  do  the  corrupt  thing  in  order 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  government, 
the  adoption  of  Constitutional  limitations 
of  the  suffrage  was  a  protest.  These  two 
Southerners,  and  others  like  them,  whose 
consciences  were  as  keen  as  any  Puri- 
tan's, hold  a  theory  of  government  which 
may  be  different  from  that  prevailing 
among  Northerners,  but  it  is  quite  as 
tenable.  As  they  stated  it  they  gave  no 
evidence  of  being  guided  at  all  by  race 
feeling.     As  the  Virginia  County  Attor- 
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ney  said,  the  political  question  in  the 
South  is  the  same  as  that  in  New  York — 
How  can  a  people  govern  themselves  ? 
The  Southern  States  are  trying  to  answer 
it  by  limiting  the  privilege  of  sharing  in 
that  government  to  those  who  by  their, 
thrift  or  intelligence  give  evidence  that 
they  are  fit  to  have  it. 

More  important,  more  pressing,  more 
acute  than  the  political  problem  of  the 
South,  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  journeyed 
from  place  to  place,  from  tide-water 
region  to  Piedmont  belt,  from  city  to 
country,  was  the  industrial  problem. 
Not  that  it  seemed  less  important  for  a 
people  to  determine  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernment than  to  accumulate  property. 
The  industrial  problem  is  something  very 
different  from  that  which  I  heard  a 
Northern  speaker  scornfully  describe  it 
to  be — ^getting  ten  acres  and  a  mule. 
It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  as  regards  the 
individual,  the  establishment  of  the  habits 
of  industry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
regards  the  community,  the  establish- 
ment between  those  who  are  engaged  in 
productive  pursuits,  whether  as  employ- 
ers or  employed,  whether  as  buyer  or 
seller,  of  wholesome  and  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  industrial  problem,  there- 
fore, whether  individually  or  socially 
considered,  is  a  moral  problem.  In  the 
South,  where  such  a  large  element  of 
the  population  consists  of  negroes,  hosts 
of  them  indolent  and  inefficient,  and 
where  the  white  people  hold  to  traditions 
of  a  mastership  which  they  can  no  longer 
maintain,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  indus- 
trial problem  is  especially  obvious. 

Of  the  conditions  of  labor  as  I  saw 
them  in  the  South  I  have  already 
written.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  on 
the  one  hand,  that,  whether  in  the  tide- 
water region  or  in  the  cotton-fields  or  on 
the  upland  farms,  the  dearth  of  good, 
reliable  laborers  was  a  frequent  subject 
of  complaint ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
several  places,  both  in  the  tide-water 
region  and  in  the  interior,  I  heard  of 
negroes  who  were  leaving  home  because 
there  was  no  one  to  employ  them.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  clear  that  employers 
wanted  better  work  than  the  negroes 
would  do,  and  everywhere  n^jroes  wanted 
higher  wages  than  they  could  g^t.  This 
labor  situation,  in  a  region  where  there 


are  plenty  of  negroes  to  do  the  work 
needed,  and  at  a  time  when  there  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  work  for  negroes  to  do, 
was  oftener  mentioned  than  any  other 
cause — than  even  criminal  assault  and 
mob  reprisals — as  occasion  for  mutual 
distrust  between  the  races,  especially  for 
distrust  of  the  negroes  by  the  whites. 
Of  agricultural  labor  and  the  common 
labor  of  the  seaports  the  negroes,  how- 
ever, have  a  practical  monopoly.  It  is 
true  I  heard  one  colored  man,  a  foreman 
of  an  estate,  say  that  even  there,  in  a 
rural  community,  white  men  had  been 
displaced  by  negroes  and  had  expressed 
their  resentment ;  but  this,  I  think,  was 
somewhat  exceptional. 

In  more  skilled  employments  compe- 
tition between  whites  and  blacks  would 
seem  to  be  more  probable ;  but,  though 
such  competition  was  frequently  jforetold, 
I  did  not  find  it  existing.  In  one  city, 
it  is  true,  a  white  barber  spoke  as  if  in 
his  trade  he  felt  that  the  negro  was  a 
competitor  to  be  displaced ;  but  against 
this  one  instance  I  received  considera- 
ble information  as  to  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  white  and  colored 
artisans.  White  and  colored  labor 
unions  are  in  the  South  generally  organ- 
ized separately,  but  they  are  frequently, 
if  not  usually,  affiliated.  Every  indus- 
trial school,  whether  white  or  colored, 
that  I  visited  seemed  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment  for  the 
young  men  graduating  from  it.  In  the 
case  of  one  negro  school,  it  is  true,  the 
principal  told  me  that  the  graduates 
went  into  rural  sections  which  trades- 
unions  do  not  reach,  and  he  feared  that 
some  time  soon  his  work  would  have  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  organized 
labor.  The  general  impression,  how- 
ever, among  whites  and  blacks  alike 
was  that  the  trades-union  movement,  so 
far  as  it  has  progressed  in  the  South, 
had  not  done  anything  to  inject  race 
antagonism  into  the  industrial  problem. 
Indeed,  in  those  cities  where  negroes 
were  the  first  to  organize,  the  industrial 
condition  seems  to  be  least  complicated 
by  race  feeling.  Nevertheless,  there 
apparently  hung  over  every  place  I  went 
the  shadow  of  some  industrial  disturb- 
ance. Like  the  Day  of  Judgment  in  the 
minds  of  primitive  Christians,  so  before 
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the  minds  of  many  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  negroes  there  was  looming 
that  "  some  day  before  long "  when 
white  mechanics  would  begin  to  drive 
out  negro  mechanics.  The  attitude  of 
mind  seemed  to  be  much  like  that  of 
the  old  darky  I  heard  talking.  It  was 
at  a  junction.  The  night  was  cold  and 
dark.  In  the  little  station  were  another 
passenger  besides  myself,  and  three  or 
four  neg^o  hack-drivers  warming  them- 
selves about  a  red-hot  stove.  Two  of 
them  got  into  a  jocular  but  not  altogether 
friendly  altercation  as  to  which  of  them 
carried  the  more  passengers.  The  tones 
became  higher  and  higher,  consonants 
and  vowels  became  an  indistinguishable 
pell-mell  of  bubbles  and  drawls,  until  at 
last  one  of  the  negroes,  strnck  with  a 
great  idea,  became  eloquent  in  face  and 
attitude :  "  List'n,  now.  'Fo'  long,  I 
reck'n,  we'll  hab  'lectricity;  then  wha'll 
yo'  'n'  I  be  ?  Yo'  list'n ;  this  ain't  no 
kitchen  talk"  In  the  sudden  ensuing 
silence  the  thoughtful  black  faces  shone 
in  the  red  light  of  the  stove.  'Lectricity 
or  labor  union — something  seems  to 
threaten  those  negroes  who  are  unpre- 
pared for  economic  independence. 

Another  field  of  industry  for  the 
negro  is  domestic  service.  There  are 
practically  no  household  servants  in  the 
South  except  negroes.  In  money  their 
wages  are  much  below  those  received 
by  household  servants  in  the  North; 
but  those  who  have  had  exp)erience  in 
both  sections  were  agreed  in  telling  me 
that  negro  servants  in  the  South  were 
less  efiScient  than  either  white  or  negro 
servants  in  the  North.  Moreover,  the 
baskets  of  food,  the  clothes,  and  the 
incidental  gifts  supplement  the  money 
wages  to  so  lai^e  an  extent  as  to  be  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  remuneration. 
It  is  in  this  occupation  that  both  the 
pleasant  relations  between  whites  and 
blacks  and  the  irresponsibility  toward 
each  other  characteristic  of  slavery  days 
survive.  Much  of  the  so-called  negro 
character  is  rather  servant  character, 
both  in  its  virtues  and  defects.  The 
development  of  industrious  habits  and 
of  right  relation  between  employer  and 
employed  so  largely  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual mistresses  that  it  can  only  indi- 
rectly be  affected  by  deliberate  systems 


of  industrial  training.  The  complaint 
I  heard  on  all  sides,  that  industrial 
schools  did  not  produce  good  servants, 
will  probably  continue  until  the  mis- 
tresses themselves  go  to  school,  or  until 
the  servant  ideal  created  during  slavery 
is  supplanted  by  another  ideal  more  con- 
sistent with  self-respect  In  no  essen- 
tial particular,  however,  did  I  find  the 
"  servant  question  "  of  the  South  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  North. 

In  the  meantime,  while  negro  servants 
are  going  North,  as  a  colored  preacher 
told  me  he  advised  those  in  his  parish 
to  do,  in  order  to  show  Southern  whites 
how  dependent  on  negro  labor  they 
were,  while  negro  artisans  are  wonder- 
ing what  will  happen  when  labor  unions 
enter  the  South  more  generally,  and 
while  negro  roustabouts  lie  asleep  on 
wharves  which  are  loaded  with  goods 
unmoved  for  lack  of  labor,  an  immense 
farming  region  is  awaiting  development 
Yet  it  is  away  from  this  land  and  into 
the  cities  that  negroes  by  thousands  are 
moving.  At  the  same  time,  the  white 
people  are  gradually  becoming  more 
independent  of  the  negro.  The  encour- 
agement of  immigration  into  the  South 
was  being  very  actively  discussed  in 
various  places  I  visited.  With  every 
inflow  of  foreigners  the  chances  of  the 
negroes  to  obtain  possession  of  land  in 
the  South  will  be  lessened.  No  opposi- 
tion to  the  ownership  of  land  by  negroes 
showed  itself  in  any  community  I  passed 
through  on  my  trip.  I  made  specially 
diligent  inquiries  to  elicit  expressions  of 
such  opposition,  and  never  received  one. 
The  most  extreme  advocate  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  negro  with  whom  I  talked 
said  he  would  counsel  a  young  neg^'o  to 
accumulate  property.  I  refer  to  this 
simply  because  it  shows  how  free  to  the 
negro  of  the  South  is  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  an  owner  of  the  land. 

How  open  is*  that  opportunity  I  saw 
on  a  trip  into  Maryland.  In  the  same 
car  in  which  I  traveled  were  two  men 
with  whom  I  soon  fell  into  conversation. 

"  Land  about  here,  just  a  few  miles 
from  Washington,"  said  one,  "  is  sold  at 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  Nobody  im- 
proves it.  The  white  people  are  proud 
and  won't  work.  That  so?"  The 
other  man  nodded.     "  So  they  let  the 
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land  out  to  tenants  who  don't  put  any- 
thing into  it.  A  man  from  the  West 
settled  down  here  and  he  told  me  that 
he  raised  as  much  on  an  acre  here,  that 
cost  fifteen  dollars,  as  he  did  out  West 
on  an  acre  worth  fifty." 

Yet  I  could  not  find  that  negroes  in 
that  r^ion  were  buying  land  and  mak- 
ing homes  for  themselves.  They  were 
moving  out,  the  negro  presiding  elder  of 
that  district  told  me,  because  they  could 
not  get  anybody  to  employ  them. 

To  become  pioneers  in  an  old  coun- 
try— that  was  the  way  the  old  Union 
Colonel  described  the  opportunity  of 
the  negroes.  He  was  not  a  mere  theo- 
rist He  had  bought  and  developed  a 
piece  of  land  in  Virginia  himself.  At 
one  time  and  another  school-teacher, 
surveyor,  geologist,  army  ofl6cer,  farmer, 
type  of  those  Yankee  pioneers  whose 
life  forced  them  to  be  versatile,  he  used 
his  education — won  at  hazard  here  and 
there — to  establish  his  home  ih  this 
sparsely  settled  region.  There,  with  ne- 
groes in  his  employ,  he  inculcated  thrift, 
industry,  economy,  reiterated  his  princi- 
ple that  "  the  best  is  good  enough,"  and 
not  only  directed  his  negro  farm  hands 
but  also  explained  to  them,  in  the  New 
England  fashion,  why  things  should  be 
done  one  way  rather  than  another. 
Though  he  left  this  place  to  retire  in  quiet 
in  advanced  age,  the  adventurous  spirit 
was  too  strong,  and  he  returned  to  old 
Virginia.  Now  he  is  pioneer  once  more. 
I  visited  him  for  a  few  days  and  kept  him 
company  as  he  worked  about  his  fruit 
trees,  his  beehives,  and  his  buildings, 
quoting  Whittier  as  he  worked.  And 
since  then,  as  I  have  passed  cabins  filled 
with  negroes  apparently  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  they  might  occupy  their  time, 
I  have  often  recalled  the  Colonel  as  a 
type  the  negroes  of  the  South  might 
well  make  their  pattern.  Most  of  them 
need  not  travel  long  distances  to  do  for 
the  South  what  the  men  of  New  England 


did  for  the  West.  They  can  stay  at 
home  and  tliere  become  pioneers  on  an 
old  soil. 

The  chief  industrial  problem  of  the 
South  is,  therefore,  that  of  transforming 
an  indolent  peasantry  accustomed  to 
dependence  into  an  active,  independent 
people.  This  involves  an  educational 
problem.  Industrial  education  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  training  a  few 
hundred  girls  to  cook  and  sew  for 
others ;  it  is  something,  even,  very  dif- 
ferent from  supplying  a  few  hundreds  of 
young  men  with  a  trade.  Industrial  train- 
ing is  this  larger  undertaking,  namely, 
to  train  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  in  habits  of  industry,  in  alertness 
of  mind,  and  in  strength  of  will  that 
shall  enable  them  to  turn  to  the  nearest 
opportunity  for  gaining  the  self-respect 
that  comes  with  being  of  use  to  the 
community. 

But  just  because  the  fundamental 
education  needed  in  the  South  is  indus- 
trial education  it  ought  to  be  other  than 
a  mere  schooling  in  a  trade.  If  a  right  - 
industrial  condition  requires  wholesome 
habits  of  industry  in  the  individual  and 
wholesome  relations  between  those  en- 
gaged in  productive  pursuits,  then  indus- 
trial education,  to  be  complete,  must  in- 
volve a  system  including  every  kind  of 
wholesome  education.  The  educational 
problem  of  the  South  is,  therefore,  to 
build  up  an  educational  system  of  which 
the  component  parts  should  be  in  right 
relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  creating 
a  coherent  social  organism  suited  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  exist 
That  such  a  purpose  must  be  kept  free 
from  fear  of  race  mixture  is  not  only 
possible — it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  purpose  is  to  have  any  measure  of 
success.  The  educational  problem,  like 
the  political  problem  and  industrial  prob- 
lem of  the  South,  can  be  clearly  thought 
out  only  as  it  is  kept  distinct  from  race 
feeling. 
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XI The  Tenderfoot' 


THE  tenderfoot  is  a  queer  beast. 
He  makes  more  trouble  than 
ants  at  a  picnic,  more  work  than 
a  trespassing  goat ;  he  never  sees  any- 
thing, knows  where  anything  is,  remem- 
bers accurately  your  instructions,  follows 
them  if  remembered,  or  is  able  to  handle 
without  awkwardness  his  large  and 
pathetic  hands  and  feet;  he  is  always 
lost,  always  falling  off  or  into  things, 
always  in  difficulties ;  his  articles  of 
necessity  are  constantly  being  burned 
up  or  washed  away  or  mislaid ;  he  looks 
at  you  beamingly  through  great  inno- 
cent eyes  in  the  most  chuckle-headed  of 
manners ;  he  exasperates  you  to  within 
an  inch  of  explosion — and  yet  you  love 
him. 

I  am  referring  now  to  the  real  tender- 
foot, the  fellow  who  cannot  learn,  who  is 
incapable  ever  of  adjusting  himself  to 
the  demands  of  the  wild  life.  Sometimes 
a  man  is  merely  green,  inexperienced. 
But  give  him  a  chance  and  he  soon  picks 
up  the  game.  That  is  your  greenhorn, 
not  your  tenderfoot.  Down  near  Mon- 
ache  meadows  we  came  across  an  indi- 
vidual leading  an  old  pack-mare  up  the 
trail.  The  first  thing,  he  asked  us  to 
tell  him  where  he  was.  We  did  so. 
Then  we  noticed  that  he  carried  his 
gun  muzzle-up  in  his  hip-pocket,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  nice  way  to  shoot  a  hole 
in  your  hand,  but  a  poor  way  to  make 
your  weapon  accessible.  He  unpacked 
near  us,  and  promptly  turned  the  mare 
into  a  bog-hole  because  it  looked  green. 
Then  he  stood  around  the  rest  of  the 
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*  The  aathor  has  followed  a  true  sequence  of  events 
practically  in  all  particulan  save  in  respect  to  the 
chatacter  of  the  Tenderfoot  He  is  in  one  sense  ficti- 
tious ;  in  another  sense  reaL  He  is  real  in  that  he  is  the 
apotmosis  of  many  tenderfeet,  and  that  everythinK  he 
does  in  this  narrative  he  has  done  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  author's  experience.  He  is  fictitious  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  in  no  way  to  be  identified  witli  the 
tliird  member  of  our  party  in  the  actual  trip. 


evening  and  talked  deprecating  talk  of 
a  garrulous  nature. 

"  Which  way  did  you  come  ?"  asked 
Wes. 

The  stranger  gave  us  a  hazy  account 
of  misnamed  cafions,  by  which  we  gath- 
ered that  he  had  come  directly  over  the 
rough  divide  below  us. 

"  But  if  yoii  wanted  to  get  to  Monache, 
why  didn't  you  go  around  to  the  east- 
ward through  that  pass,  there,  and  save 
yourself  all  the  climb  ?  It  must  have 
been  pretty  rough  through  there." 

"Yes,  perhaps  so,"  he  hesitated. 
••  Still — I  got  lots  of  time — I  can  take 
all  summer,  if  I  want  to— and  I'd  rather 
stick  to  a  straight  line — ^then  you  know 
where  you  are — if  you  get  off  the  straight 
line,  you're  likely  to  get  lost,  you  know." 

We  knew  well  enough  what  ailed  him, 
of  course.  He  was  a  tenderfoot,  of  the 
sort  that  always,  to  its  dying  day,  un- 
hobbles  its  horses  before  putting  their 
halters  on.  Yet  that  man  for  thirty-two 
years  had  lived  almost  constantly  in  the 
wild  countries.  He  had  traveled  more 
miles  with  a  pack-train  than  we  shall 
ever  dream  of  traveling,  and  hardly  could 
we  mention  a  famous  camp  of  the  last 
quarter-century  that  he  had  not  blun- 
dered into.  Moreover,  he  proved  by  the 
indirections  of  his  misinformation  that 
he  had  really  been  there  and  was  not 
making  ghost  stories  in  order  to  impress 
us.  Yet,  if  the  Lord  spares  him  thirty- 
two  years  more,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  will  probably  still  be  carrying  his 
g^n  upside  down,  turning  his  horse  into 
a  bog-hole,  and  blundering  through  the 
country  by  main  strength  and  awkward- 
ness. He  was  a  beautiful  type  of  the 
tenderfoot. 

The  redeeming  point  of  the  tenderfoot 
is  his  humbleness  of  spirit  and  his  ex- 
treme good  nature.     He  exasperates  you 
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with  his  fool  perfonnances  to  the  point 
of  dancing,  cursing,  wild,  crying  rage, 
and  then  accepts  your — well  1— reproofs 
so  meekly  that  you  come  off  the  boil  as 
though  some  one  had  removed  you  from 
the  fire,  and  you  feel  like  a  low-browed 
thug. 

Suppose  your  particular  tenderfoot  to 
be  named  Algernon.  Suppose  him  to 
have  packed  his  horse  loosely — they 
always  do^so  that  the  pack  has  slipped, 
the  horse  has  bucked  over  three  square 
miles  of  assorted  mountains,  and  the 
rest  of  the  train  is  scattered  over  iden- 
tically that  area.  You  have  run  your 
saddle-horse  to  a  lather  heading  the  out- 
fit. You  have  sworn  and  dodged  and 
scrambled  and  yelled,  even  fired  your 
six-shooter,  to  turn  them  and  bunch 
them.  In  the  meantime  Algernon  has 
either  sat  his  horse  like  a  park  police- 
roan  in  his  leisure  hours,  or  has  ambled 
directly  into  your  path  of  pursuit  on  an 
average  of  five  times  a  minute.  Then 
the  trouble  dies  from  the  landscape  and 
the  baby  bewilderment  from  his  eyes.. 
You  slip  from  your  winded  horse,  and  ad- 
dress Algernon  with  elaborate  courtesy. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  you  remark,  "  did 
you  not  see  that  the  thing  for  you  to  do 
was  to  head  them  down  by  the  bottom 
of  that  little  gulch  there  ?  Don't  you 
really  think  anybody  would  have  seen  it  ? 
What  in  hades  do  you  think  I  wanted 
to  mn  my  horse  all  through  those  boul- 
ders for  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  to  get 
him  lame  'way  up  here  in  the  hills  ?  I 
don't  mind  telling  a  man  a  thing  once, 
but  to  tell  it  to  him  fifty-eight  times,  and 
then  have  it  do  no  good —  Have  you 
the  faintest  recollection  of  my  instruct- 
ing you  to  turn  the  bight  over  instead  of 
under  when  you  throw  that  pack-hitch  ? 
If  you'd  remember  that,  we  shouldn't 
have  had  all  this  trouble." 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  to  head  them  by 
the  little  gulch,"  babbles  Algernon. 

This  is  just  the  utterly  fool  reply  that 
upsets  your  artificial  and  elaborate  cour- 
tesy. You  probably  foam  at  the  mouth, 
and  dance  on  your  hat,  and  shriek  wild 
imploring  imprecations  to  the  astonished 
hills.  Tnis  is  not  because  you  have  an 
unfortunate  disposition,  but  because  Al- 
gernon has  been  c  ^ing  precisely  the  same 
thing  for  two  months. 


"  Listen  to  him  I"  you  howl.  "  Didn't 
tell  him  1  Why,  you  gangle-legged,  bujf- 
eyed,  soft-handed,  pop  eared  tenderfoot; 
you  I  there  are  some  things  you  never 
think  of  telling  a  man.  I  never  told  you 
to  open  your  mouth  to  spit,  either.  If 
you  had  a  hired  man  at  five  dollars  a 
year  who  was  so  all-round  hopelessly 
thick-headed  and  incompetent  as  you  are, 
you'd  fire  him  to-morrow  morning." 

Then  Algernon  looks  truly  sorry,  and 
doesn't  answer  back  as  he  ought  to  in 
order  to  give  occasion  for  the  relief  of  a 
really  soul-satisfying  scrap,  and  utters 
the  soft  answer  humbly.  So  your  wrath 
is  turned  and  there  remain  only  the  dregs 
which  taste  like  some  of  Algernon's 
cooking. 

It  is  rather  good  fun  to  relieve  the 
bitterness  of  the  heart  Let  me  tell  you 
a  few  more  tales  of  the  tenderfoot,  pre- 
mising always  that  I  love  him,  and  when 
at  home  sedc  him  out  to  smoke  pipes  at 
his  fireside,  to  yam  over  the  trail,  to 
wonder  how  much  rancor  he  cherishes 
against  the  maniacs  who  declaimed 
against  him,  and  by  way  of  compensation 
to  build  up  in  the  mind  of  his  sweet- 
heart, his  wife,  or  bis  mother,  a  fearful 
and  wonderful  reputation  for  him  as  the 
Terror  of  the  Trail.  These  tales  are 
selected  from  many,  mere  samples  of  a 
varied  experience.  They  occurred  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  at  various 
times.  Let  no  one  try  to  lay  them  at 
the  door  of  our  Tenderfoot  merely  be- 
cause such  is  his  title  in  this  narrative. 
We  called  him  that  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Once  upon  a  time  some  of  us  were 
engaged  in  climbing  a  mountain  rising 
some  five  thousand  feet  above  our  start- 
ing-place. As  we  toiled  along,  one  of 
the  pack-horses  became  impatient  and 
pushed  ahead.  We  did  not  mind  that, 
especially  as  long  as  she  stayed  in  sight, 
but  in  a  little  while  the  trail  was  closed 
in  by  brush  and  timber. 

"  Algernon,"  said  we,  "  just  push  on 
and  get  ahead  of  that  mare,  will  you  ?" 

Algernon  disappeared.  We  continued 
to  climb.  The  trail  was  steep  and  rathier 
bad.  The  labor  was  strenuous,  and  we 
checked  off  each  thousand  feet  with 
thankfulness.  As  we  saw  nothing  further 
of  Algernon,  we  naturally  concluded  he 
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had  headed  the  mare  and  was  continuing 
on  the  traiL  Then  through  a  little 
opening  we  saw  him  riding  cheerfully 
along  without  a  care  to  occupy  his  mind. 
Just  for  luck  we  hailed  him. 

"  Hi  there,  Algernon  1  Did  you  find 
her?" 

"  Haven't  seen  her  yet" 

•'  Well,  you'd  better  push  on  a  little 
faster.  She  may  leave  the  trail  at  the 
summit." 

Then  one  of  us,  endowed  by  heaven  . 
with  a  keen  intuitive  instinct  for  tender- 
feet — no  one  could  have  a  knowledge  of 
them,  they  are  too  unexpected — had  an 
inspiration. 

"I  suppose  there  are  tracks  on  the 
trail  ahead  of  you  ?"  he  called. 

We  stared  at  each  other,  then  at  the 
trail.  Only  one  horse  had  preceded  us 
— that  of  the  tenderfoot  But  of  course 
Algernon  was  nevertheless  due  for  his 
chuckle-headed  reply. 

"  I  haven't  looked,"  said  he. 

That  raised  the  storm  conventional 
to  such  an  occasion. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  seventeen  little 
dicky-birds  did  you  think  you  were  up 
to  I"  we  howled.  "  Were  you  going  to 
ride  ahead  until  dark  in  the  childlike 
faith  that  that  mare  might  show  up  some- 
where ?  Here's  a  nice  state  of  aSairs. 
The  trail  is  all  tracked  up  now  with  our 
horses,  and  heaven  knows  whether  she's 
left  tracks  where  she  turned  oil.  It  may 
be  rocky  there." 

We  tied  the  animals  savagely,  and 
started  back  on  foot  It  would  be  crim- 
inal to  ask  our  saddle-horses  to  repeat 
that  climb.  Algernon  we  ordered  to  stay 
with  them. 

"  And  don't  stir  from  them,  no  matter 
what  happens,  or  you'll  get  lost,"  we  com- 
manded, out  of  the  wisdom  of  long  expe- 
rience. 

We  climbed  down  the  four  thousand 
odd  feet,  and  then  back  again,  leading 
the  mare.  She  had  turned  off  not  forty 
rods  from  where  Algernon  had  taken  up 
her  pursuit 

Your  Algernon  never  does  get  down 
to  little  details  like  tracks — his  scheme 
of  life  is  much  too  magnificent  To  be 
sure,  he  would  not  know  fresh  tracks  from 
old  if  he  should  see  them ;  so  it  is  prob- 
ably quite  as  well.    In  the  morning  he 


goes  out  after  the  horses.  The  bunch 
he  finds  easily  enough,  but  one  is  miss- 
ing. What  would  you  do  about  it  ?  You 
would  naturally  walk  in  a  circle  around 
the  bunch  until  you  crossed  the  track  of 
the  truant  leading  away  from  it,  wouldn't 
you  ?  If  you  made  a  wide  enough  circle 
you  would  inevitably  cross  that  track, 
wouldn't  you  ?  provided  the  horse  started 
out  with  the  bunch  in  the  first  place. 
Then  you  would  follow  the  track,  catch 
the  horse,  and  bring  him  back.  Is  this 
Algernon's  procedure  ?  Not  any.  "Hal" 
says  he,  "  old  Brownie  is  missing.  I  will 
hunt  him  up."  Then  he  maunders  off  into 
the  scenery,  trusting  to  high  heaven  that 
he  is  going  to  blunder  against  Brownie 
as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  you  probably 
saddle  up  Brownie  and  go  out  to  find 
the  tenderfoot 

He  has  a  horrifying  facility  in  losing 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  cheering  than 
to  arise  from  a  hard-earned  couch  of 
ease  for  the  purpose  of  trailing  an  Alger- 
non or  so  through  the  gathering  dusk 
to  the  spot  where  he  has  managed  to  find 
something — a  very  real  despair  of  ever 
getting  back  to  food  and  warmth.  Noth- 
ing is  more  irritating  then  than  his 
gratitude. 

I  traveled  once  in  the  Black  Hills 
with  such  a  tenderfoot  We  ^ere  off 
from  the  base  of  supplies  for  a  ten  days' 
trip,  with  only  a  saddle-horse  apiece. 
This  was  near  first  principles,  as  our 
total  provisions  consisted  of  two  pounds 
of  oatmeal,  some  tea,  and  sugar.  Among 
other  things  we  climbed  Mount  Harney. 
The  trail,  after  we  left  the  horses,  was 
as  plain  as  a  strip  of  Brussels  carpet, 
but  somehow  or  another  that  tenderfoot 
managed  to  get  off  it  I  hunted  him  up. 
We  gained  the  top,  watched  the  sunset, 
and  started  down.  The  tenderfoot,  I 
thought,  was  fairly  at  my  coat-tails,  but 
when  I  turned  to  speak  to  him  he  had 
gone;  he  must  have  turned  off  at  one 
of  the  numerous  little  openings  in  the 
brush.  I  sat  down  to  wait  By  and 
by,  away  down  the  west  slope  of  the 
mountain,  I  heard  a  shot,  and  a  faint, 
a  very  faint,  despairing  yell.  I  also  shot 
and  yelled.  After  various  signals  of  the 
sort  it  became  evident  that  the  tender- 
foot was  approaching.     In  a  moment  he 
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tore  by  at  full  speed,  his  bat  off,  his  eye 
wild,  his  six-shooter  popping  at  every 
jump.  He  passed  within  six  feet  of  me, 
and  never  saw  me.  Subsequently  I  left 
him  on  the  prairie,  with  accurate  and 
simple  instructions. 

"There's  the  mountain  range.  You 
simply  keep  that  to  your  left  and  ride 
eight  hours.  Then  you'll  see  Rapid 
City.  You  simply  <•««'/ get  lost.  Those 
hills  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb." 

Two  days  later  he  drifted  into  Rapid 
City,  having  wandered  off  somewhere  to 
the  east  How  he  had  done  it  I  can 
never  guess.     That  is  his  secret. 

The  tenderfoot  is  always  in  hard  luck. 
Apparently,  too,  by  all  tests  of  analysis, 
it  is  nothing  but  luck,  pure  chance,  mis- 
fortune. And  yet  the  very  persistence 
of  it  in  his  case,  where  another  escapes, 
perhaps  indicates  that  much  of  what  we 
call  good  luck  is  in  reality  unconscious 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  those  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  events. 
A  persistently  unlucky  man  is  per- 
haps sometimes  to  be  pitied,  but  more 
often  to  be  booted.  That  philosophy 
will  be  cryingly  unjust  about  once  in 
ten. 

But,  lucky  or  unlucky,  the  tenderfoot 
is  human.  Ordinarily  that  doesn't  oc- 
cur to  you.  He  is  a  malevolent  engine 
of  destruction — quite  as  impersonal  as 
heat  or  cold  or  lack  of  water.  He  is  an 
unfortunate  article  of  personal  belong- 
ing requiring  much  looking  after  to  keep 
in  order.  He  is  a  credulous  and  con- 
venient response  to  practical  jokes,  huge 
tales,  misinformation.  He  is  a  laudable 
object  of  attrition  for  the  development 
of  your  character.  But  somehow,  in  the 
woods,  he  is  not  as  other  men,  and  so 
you  do  not  come  to  feel  yourself  in  close 
human  relations  to  him. 

But  Algernon  is  real,  nevertheless. 
Hq  has  feelings,  even  ii  you  do  not 
respect  them.  He  has  his  little  enjoy- 
ments, even  though  he  does  rarely  con- 


template anything  but  the  horn  of  his 
saddle. 

"Algernon,"  you  ciy,  "for  heaven's 
sake  stick  that  saddle  of  yours  in  a  glass 
case  and  glut  yourself  with  the  sight  of 
its  ravishing  beauties  next  winter.  For 
the.  present  do  gaze  on  the  mountains. 
That's  what  you  came  for." 

No  use. 

He  has,  doubtless,  a  full  range  of  all 

the  appreciative  emotions,  though  from 

'  his  actions  you'd  never  suspect  it    Most 

human  of   all,  he  possesses  his  little 

vanities. 

Algernon  always  overdoes  the  equip- 
ment question.  If  it  is  bird-shooting, 
he  accumulates  leggings  and  canvas  caps 
and  belts  and  dog-whistles  and  things 
until  he  looks  like  a  picture  from  a  de- 
partment-store catalogue.  In  the  cow 
country  he  wears  Stetson  hats,  snake 
bands,  red  handkerchiefs,  six-shooters, 
chaps,  and  huge  spurs  that  do  not  match 
his  face.  If  it  is  yachting,  he  has  a 
chronometer  with  a  gong  in  the  cabin  of 
a  five-ton  sailboat,  possesses  a  nickel- 
plated  machine  to  register  the  heel  of  his 
craft,  sports  a  brass-bound  yachting-cap 
and  all  the  regalia.  This  is  merely 
amusing.  But  I  never  could  understand 
his  insane  desire  to  get  sunburned.  A 
man  will  get  sunburned  fast  enough ;  he 
could  not  help  it  if  he  would.  Algernon 
usually  starts  out  from  town  without  a 
hat  Then  he  dares  not  take  off  his 
sweater  for  a  week  lest  it  carry  away  his 
entire  face.  I  have  seen  men  with  deep 
sores  on  their  shoulders  caused  by  noth- 
ing but  excessive  burning  in  the  sun. 
This,  too,  is  merely  amusing.  It  means 
quite  simply  that  Algernon  realizes  his 
inner  deficiencies  and  wants  to  make  up 
for  them  by  the  outward  seeming,  fiie 
kind  to  him,  for  he  has  been  raised  a 
pet 

The  tenderfoot  is  lovable — mysterious 
in  how  he  does  it — and  awfully  unex- 
pected. 
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Thirteenth   Paper — Women  in  the   Professions 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


"  ^  HALL  I  tell  you  who  are  those 
^^  women  in  America  who  interest 
k^-'  me  most?"  a  German  woman, 
who  has  made  several  visits  to  the 
United  States,  wrote  me  recently.  "  Yes, 
I  will  tell  you  :  they  are  the  women  who 
are  in  the  professions ;  who  are  doctors 
and  lawyers.  They,  and  the  nurses 
trained  in  hospitals,  and  the  women  in 
business — ^they  interest  me  most.  I 
wonder  all  the  time  why  they  are  doing 
what  they  do  1  Is  it  that  they  are  actu- 
ated by  the  desire  for  power  ?" 

It  happens  that  the  mother  of  one  of 
my  former  associates  in  settlement  work 
is  a  physician ;  and  almost  immediately 
after  receiving  the  letter  from  the  woman 
in  Germany,  I  wrote  to  her.  "  Your 
mother  being  a  doctor,"  I  explained, 
"  you  have  already,  no  doubt,  known 
many  more  professional  women  than  I 
shall  ever  know.  Why  are  they  profes- 
sional women  ?  '  Is  it,'  I  quoted, '  that 
they  are  actuated  by  the  desire  for 
power  ?' " 

To  my  great  delight,  a  reply  to  my 
letter  came  from  my  friend  by  return 
mail.  "Yes,"  she  wrote,  without  fur- 
ther preamble;  "it  is  'that  they  are 
actuated  by  the  desire  for  power ' — the 
power  Ruskin  speaks  of :  Power  to  heal, 
to  redeem,  to  guide,  and  to  guard  I 
These  words  may  sound  grandiloquent," 
she  added ;  "  but  the  feeling  they  express 
is  the  simple  truth  with  respect  to  pro- 
fessional women.  Haven't  you  usually 
found  it  so  with  regard  to  those  you've 
met  ?" 

It  was  just  because  I  had  invariably 
found  it  so  with  regard  to  the  propor-' 
tionally  few  professional  women  whom 
I  had  met  that  I  was  glad  to  receive 
from  a  woman  whose  opportunities  in 
that  direction  had  been  at  once  so  much 
more  numerous  and  so  much  more 
nearly  complete  than  my  own,  this  assur- 
ance that  my  acquaintance  among  pro- 
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fessional  women,  though  few,  might  yet 
be  considered  representative.  The  feel- 
ing expressed  in  the  words  of  Ruskin — 
to  use  my  friend's  phrase — ^was  the  feel- 
ing which  seemed  to  underlie  all  their 
work,  and  all  their  hopes  concerning 
their  work. 

Not  long  ago,  looking  through  a  col- 
lection of  photographs,  1  found  a  pic- 
ture of  a  small  baby,  which  picture 
was  one  of  many  that  I  had'taken  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  day  spent  several 
summers  ago  on  the  Boston  Floating 
Hospital,  in  somewhat  close  company 
with  a  trained  nurse  whom  I  met  upon 
that  occasion.  A  doctor  connected  with 
the  hospital  told  me  that  she  was  one  of 
the  best  nurses  he  had  ever  known ;  and 
I  remember  still  her  tender  eflSciency  in 
caring  for  the  poor,  helpless  little  babies 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  her 
infinite  gentleness  and  patience  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
who  came,  bringing  with  them  the  chil- 
dren whose  simplest  ills  they  lacked 
knowledge  and  skill  to  alleviate. 

The  baby,  whose  picture  I  chanced 
to  find,  had  been  one  of  that  nurse's 
esijecial  favorites  among  her  patients. 
"  Why  does  she  like  this  one  so  particu- 
larly ?"  I  asked  one  of  the  doctors,  as 
he,  having  persuaded  the  nurse  to  lend 
me  the  baby,  who  was  convalescent,  for 
half  an  hour,  lifted  it  from  the  cot  on 
which  it  was  resting,  and  gave  it  to  me, 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  the  special 
pride  and  joy  of  its  nurse. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  because  she  has 
made  such  a  success  of  it,"  the  doctor 
said,  with  a  smile.  "  Just  see  how  well 
it  is,  now ;  it's  going  home  to-morrow. 
It's  been  here  several  weeks ;  it  was  a 
pitiful  sight  when  it  came  I"  He  looked 
at  the  baby  with  obvious  satisfaction. 
"We  worked  hard  for  that  child's  life," 
he  said,  soberly.  "  The  doctors  here 
did  all  they  could ;  but  without  her  " — 
and  b?  in^igated  th«  uwse — "  the  baby 
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would  have  died.  She  tended  it  day 
and  night  for  a  while ;  and  she's  a  fine 
nurse." 

When,  a  little  after  the  stipulated  half- 
hour,  I  was  carefully  returning  the  child 
to  its  cot,  I  said  to  the  nurse :  "  The 
doctor  has  been  telling  me  about  this 
baby.  He  says  you  saved  its  life.  It 
must  be  glorious  to  be  able  to  save  a 
child's  life." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  nurse,  simply,  "  it 
is.  It  was  because  I  longed  to  help 
save  life  that  I  decided  to  be  a  nurse," 
she  continued.  "  I  couldn't  get  my 
training  fast  enough,"  she  added,  slowly. 
"  I  was  so  anxious  to  be  able  to  begin. 
All  I  ask  now  is  that  I  may  become 
more  and  more  able  to  continue  I" 

Her  devotion  to  the  profession  she 
had  chosen,  and  her  eagerness  for  any 
new  instruction  or  experience  which 
promised  to  make  her  a  more  capable 
member  of  that  profession,  have  often 
been  recalled  to  my  mind  by  another 
nurse  whom  I  know,  whose  ardor  in 
preparing  for  her  work  has  been  no  less 
great,  and  whose  effectualness  in  her 
profession  bids  fair  to  be  equally  large. 
I  met  her  for  the  first  time  a  number  of 
years  ago,  in  the  surgical  ward  of  a  city 
hospital,  to  which  she  had  been  taken 
as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  severe  acci- 
dent Her  recovery  was  slow  and  pain- 
ful, and  during  its  long  process  I  went 
many  times  to  see  her.  One  day,  I 
happened  to  take  with  me,  to  give  to  her, 
a  cluster  of  unusually  pretty  wild  white 
violets.  She  accepted  them  with  evi- 
dent pleasure;  but  when  I  returned, 
after  a  visit  in  another  ward,  to  bid  her 
good-by,  the  flowers  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

«'I  gave  the  violets  to  one  of  my 
nurses,"  the  girl  said,  instantly.  "  They 
were  so  lovely,  and  she's  so  nice — and 
1  knew  you  wouldn't  mind." 

During  the  weeks  she  spent  in  the 
hospital,  this  was  the  only  direct  refer- 
ence she  made  to  any  of  her  attendants; 
but  one  evening,  shortly  after  her  return 
to  her  home,  which  was  in  a  tenement 
district,  she  came  to  see  me. 

"  I  want  to  be  a  trained  nurse,"  she 
began,  abruptly ;  "  I  want  to  learn  how 
to  make  sick  peofde  comfortable,  like 
the  nurses  at  the  hospital  made  me.    I 


intend  to  be  a  trained  nurse  I    How 
shall  I  commence  ?" 

It  took  her  but  a  brief  time  to  dis- 
cover how  to  commence;  but  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  training  she  needed,  and — 
as  she  frequently  repeated  with  undi- 
minished emphasis — intended  to  obtain, 
has  been  accompanied  by  numerous  and 
unusual  difficulties.  Her  hindrances 
and  discouragements  have  been  count- 
less ;  but  she  has  persevered ;  and  her 
hospital  training  is  now  very  nearly  com- 
pleted.    Not  very  long  ago  I  met  her. 

"  My  little  sister  has  been  sick,"  she 
told  me;  "and  I've  been  at  home  for  a 
while,  taking  care  of  her." 

The  girl  paused,  as  if  for  a  reply; 
and  I  said, "  I  hope  your  sister  is  better." 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  said  the  young  nurse ; 
"  she  is  almost  well,  and  I  took  care  of 
herl" 

"You  were  fortunate  in  knowing 
how,"  I  commented,  sympathetically.  It 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  this  was  the 
girl's  own  thought. 

"  Wasn't  I  ?"  she  exclaimed,  impul- 
sively. "  She  had  to  have  things  done 
for  her  that  only  a  trained  nurse  could 
do  1  And  I'd  do  them ;  and  then,  after 
I'd  made  her  comfortable,  I'd  just  sit 
and  watch  her,  and  be  glad  because  I 
knew  how  to  do  it  I"  She  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  she  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
have  the  power  to  ease  people  who  are 
in  pain ;  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world—" 

"  Except  using  that  power,"  I  added 
for  her. 

"  Yes,  except  using  that  power,"  re- 
peated the  girl,  fervently. 

Among  the  professional  women  whom 
I  met  in  the  course  of  ray  journeyings, 
there  was  one  who  not  only  possessed, 
but  also  used,  the  power  to  heal  those 
who  were  sick  to  a  degree  which,  if  not 
unusual,  was  still  very  wonderful.  She 
was  a  physician  in  a  city  of  considerable 
size,  and  I  heard  of  her  through  a 
woman  liviog  in  the  poorest  district  of 
the  city  to  whom  she  had  been  very 
kind — so  kind,  indeed,  that  the  woman, 
during  my  visits  to  her,  talked  to  me 
only  about  "the  doctor,"  and,  finally, 
invited  me  to  go  with  her  to  call  upon 
the  doctor  in  question,  that  I  might  see 
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for  myself  how  worthy  she  was  of  the 
rare  esteem  in  which  she  was  held. 

This  I  was,  of  course,  most  ready  to 
do ;  and  after  some  preliminary  conver- 
sation with  the  doctor  over  the  tele- 
phone, an  hour  was  named  at  which  the 
desired  visit  might  be  made. 

"She's  a  beautiful-hearted  woman, 
the  doctor  is,"  said  the  doctor's  friend, 
as  we  started  together  to  keep  our  ap- 
pointment. "Busy  as  she  always  is, 
and  tired  as  she  often  must  be,  she  is 
never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  go  and 
do  for  any  one  who  is  sick  and  needs 
her.  I  know  more  than  one  person 
who  would  have  died  except  for  her — 
myself,  for  instance.  She  never  sent 
me  a  bill,  and  I  suppose  there's  lots  of 
others  can  say  the  same  of  her.  She's 
a  beautiful-hearted  woman." 

The  more  I  talked  with  the  doctor 
upon  the  occasion  of  that  first  short 
visit,  the  more  intimately  I  came  to 
know  her  during  a  number  of  other 
hours  which  I  afterward  spent  in  mak- 
ing calls  with  her,  the  more  clearly  did 
I  see  how  truly  her  friend's  lovely  ad- 
jective described  her.  She  was  indeed 
a  beautiful-hearted  woman. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  practice, 
which  another  physician — a  man — told 
me  was  justifiably  large,  she  gave  of  the 
very  best  skill  she  had — which  my  in- 
formant said  was  of  a  very  high  order — 
to  many  a  person  who,  like  the  woman 
through  whom  I  had  met  her,  never 
received  a  bill  from  her. 

"  She  is  a  good  doctor  and  a  noble 
woman,"  said  that  other  physician, 
warmly.  "I've  never  known  any  one 
who  did  more  real  good — and  I've  known 
a  considerable  number  of  rather  fine 
people." 

"I  wonder  how  she  happened  to 
choose  to  be  a  doctor,"  I  said ;  but  the 
other  physician  replied  that  he  was 
unable  to  tell  me. 

"  You  might  ask  her,"  he  suggested  ; 
but,  though  I  very  much  desired  to 
know,  I  did  not  take  his  advice. 

When,  somewhat  later,  the  doctor  told 
roe  why  she  had  become  a  physidan,  I 
was  very  glad  that  I  had  refrained  from 
making  any  inquiries  of  her. 

"  Have  you,  perhaps,  wondered  why 
I  der'  *    *        "  ^-rtor  ?"  she  asked 


me,  unexpectedly,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  of  my  far  too  brief  sojourn 
in  her  city.  We  were  returning  from  a 
call  made  upon  a  young  woman  who.  had 
come  in  from  the  country  to  visit  a  rela- 
tive in  the  city  in  order  that  she  might 
have,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  constant 
services  of  a  physician,  of  which  services 
she  was  much  in  need.  The  sweetness 
and  the  youth  of  the  sick  woman,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  she  had  come  from  an 
isolated  farm,  brought  so  vividly  to  my 
mind  the  remembrance  of  another  pioneer 
woman  whom  I  had  but  shortly  before 
met,  that  I  had  been  led  into  telling  the 
doctor  about  that  other  woman,  and 
thence  into  speaking  to  her  further  con- 
cerning the  lives  of  women  on  farms  and 
ranches. 

"  I  don't  know  which  is  greater,"  I 
had  been  saying,  "  the  courage  of  those 
women,  or  the  danger  they  are  constantly 
in  because  of  their  isolation." 

And  then  it  was  that  the  doctor  asked 
me  if  I  had  wondered  why  she  had  de- 
cided to  be  a  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  I  admitted,  "  I  have." 

"  I  might  just  as  well  have  told  you 
the  day  we  met  first,"  the  doctor  began, 
"  but  I  am  particularly  glad  to  tell  you 
now." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear,"  I  said,  as 
my  new  friend  paused. 

"  I  lived  on  a  farm  during  my  child- 
hood," she  presently  contmued,  "  and 
my  mother  was  just  such  a  brave,  sweet 
woman  as  that  girl  we  have  been  to 
see ;  she  was  just  like  the  women  from 
farms  and  ranches  you  have  been  telling 
me  about  your  meetings  with  on  your 
travels  this  winter.  When  I  was  a  half- 
grown  girl,  the  only  sister  I  ever  had 
was  bom.  She  died  when  she  was  two 
days  old ;  and  less  than  a  week  afterward 
my  mother  died.  If  my  mother  could 
have  had  the  medical  attention  she 
required  at  that  time,  she  and  her  child 
might  be  living  to-day.  But  we  were 
poor,  and  far  away  from  town.  We  did 
what  we  could,  had  what  professional 
care  we  were  able  to  get ;  but  it  wasn't 
enough.  Nothing  that  I  can  ever  do 
will  make  up  to  me  for  the  loss  of  my 
mother,  and  for  the  lack  of  the  happi- 
ness a  sister  would  be  to  me.  And 
before  I  was  really  grown  up,  I  decided 
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to  become  a  doctor,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  perhaps  save  the  lives  of  other 
women  and  other  little  children." 

"  And  you  have  1"  I  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily, the  memory  of  all  that  the  other 
physician  had  told  me  concerning  her 
work  coming  into  my  thoughts.  "  You 
have,  many,  many  times  1" 

"  Yes,"  the  doctor  said,  gentiy,  "  and 
had  I  done  it  just  once  only,  that  once 
would  have  repaid  me  twice  over  for  the 
long,  hard  years  of  preparation  I  was, 
of  course,  obliged  to  undergo  before  1 
could  begin  to  practice." 

She  had  told  me  much  regarding  her 
work ;  but  it  was  little,  after  all,  in  com- 
parison with  what  her  friends  recounted 
to  me  of  her  never-ending  and  effective 
labors  on  behalf  of  those  who  were 
needy  and  ill.  "  She  always  has  seemed  to 
me,"  one  of  these  said,  affectionately, "  to 
be  a  sort  of  actual  and  human  definition 
of  that  old-fashioned  word, '  loving-kind- 
ness.' » 

Certain  it  is  that  to  more — many 
more — than  one  person  that  doctor  has 
been,  in  very  truth,  an  embodiment  of 
the  beautiful  word,  which,  though  it  may 
be  old-fashioned,  can  never,  while  such 
women  as  she  are  in  the  world,  become 
obsolete. 

Nothing  in  connection  with  the  women 
physicians  whom  I  met  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  appealed  to  me  so 
strongly  as  the  fact  that,  whatever  else 
they  might  be  engaged  in  doing,  they 
were  also,  without  exception,  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  and  skill  to  the 
aiding  of  persons  who,  lacking  their 
help,  might  have  lacked  any  help  what- 
soever. Very  often  they  rendered  this 
service  individually;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  offered  it  through  institu- 
tions, conducted,  and  in  several  cases 
established,  by  themselves. 

One  of  these  charities  I  discovered, 
almost  by  chance,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  called  the  Woman's 
Clinic.  Searching  in  the  city  directory 
for  an  address,  I  happened  to  seip  the 
name  of  the  organization,  and,  impelled 
by  a  natural  interest,  I  started  without 
delay  to  go  to  it.  It  was  a  long  distance 
iiom  that  part  of  Washington  in  which 
^»Ij|(«s  stopping  ;  and,  in  spite  of  ample 
tions,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 


ing it  Eventually,  however,  a  little 
girl  in  its  vicinity,  to  whom  I  turned  for 
guidance,  obligingly  accompanied  me  to 
the  very  door  of  the  institution,  and, 
ringing  the  bell  for  me,  said,  leniently, 
"  I  s'pose  you  don't  live  'round  here  ; 
if  you  did,  you'd  know  this  is  it  1" 

To  my  surprise,  the  building  was  a 
very  small  cottage.  The  bell  was  an- 
swered by  a  negro  woman,  who,  when  I 
had  explained  my  errand,  told  me  that, 
the  hour  not  being  an  office  hour,  none 
of  the  doctors  were  at  that  moment 
within  the  house,  but  that  one  of  them 
would  soon  return,  and  that  if  I  wished 
I  might  come  in  and  wait  for  her. 

By  the  time  the  expected  doctor  did 
return,  my  interest  in  the  Woman's 
Clinic  had  developed  into  a  curiosity 
which  longed  to  ask  questions.  "  I 
hope  you  won't  think  me  too  interroga- 
tive," I  said,  as  the  doctor — a  woman 
whom  it  was  a  true  privilege  to  meet — 
took  me  through  the  tiny  wards  and 
consulting-rooms  of  the  little  building, 
"  but  I  should  so  like  to  know  as  much 
as  you  will  tell  me  about  the  Clinic." 

"  Ask  anything  you  wish,"  replied  the 
doctor,  cheerfully ;  "  I'll  tell  you  as 
much  as  I  can.  I'll  put  tip  prescrip- 
tions while  we  talk." 

She  led  the  way  along  the  narrow 
hall,  into  a  small  room,  which  was  lined 
with  shelves  and  cases  of  bottles  and 
boxes.  "  It  looks  like  a  diminutive 
pharmacy,"  I  commented  when  my  com- 
panion inquired  of  n;ie  as  to  how  it 
impressed  me. 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  it  is,"  she  said. 
"  though  we  call  it  the  drug  room.  We 
put  up  our  own  prescriptions,"  explained 
the  doctor. 

"  Why  do  you  ?"  I  found  myself  asking. 

"  It  makes  the  necessary  medicines 
less  expensive  for  our  patients,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  patients,  she  added,  were  not 
only  women,  but  also  children,  who  re- 
quired such  care  as  only  a  hospital  could 
give,  and  who,  but  for  the  Clinic,  would 
have  suffered  for  the  want  of  that  care. 
"  The  wards  we  have  are  so  small,"  she 
continued,  "  and  we  have  so  few  facili- 
ties for  hospital  work,  that  we  cannot 
take  many  cases  into  the  house ;  but  we 
d0  find  It  possible  to  help  a  good  many 
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.during  the  course  of  our  daily  office 
hours." 

In  answer  to  my  numerous  questions, 
she  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  Clinic 
had  been  established  in  the  year  1890, 
in  response  to  a  public  need  which  the 
founders  of  the  institution  felt  to  be 
really  imperative ;  and  that,  small  in 
size  and  in  resources  as  it  had  been, 
almost  two  thousand  persons  had  applied 
to  it  for  treatment  during  the  two  years 
immediately  following  its  oi^ganization. 
The  physicians  who  composed  its  clini- 
cal staff,  she  told  me,  were  women,  all  of 
whom  contributed  their  services  to  the 
woric  On  its  advisory  board,  she  added, 
were  several  of  the  most  widely  known 
physicians  in  Washington. 

"  We  do  all  we  can,  in  the  best  way 
that  we  can,"  she  concluded ;  "  but  it  is 
a  very  minute  part  of  what  there  is  to 
do,  and  of  what  we  could  do,  if  only  we 
had  a  larger  house  and  more  money. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing women  that  there  are  in  Washing- 
ton, and  then  think  of  how  small  a 
proportion  of  them  we  are  able  to 
relieve,  I  find  it  hard  not  to  get  dis- 
couraged. However, '  every  little  helps ;' 
and  perhaps  in  time  this  tiny  little 
woman's  Clinic  may  grow  into  a  great 
big  women's  hospital  1" 

"  I  hope  it  may,"  I  observed. 

"It  is  because  I  hope  it  may,"  the 
doctor  said,  "  that  I  don't  get  discour- 
aged." 

It  has  been  happily  said  that  women, 
when  they  enter  the  legal  profession, 
enter  it  as  counselors  rather  than  as 
combatants.  One  of  my  friends  was 
narrating  to  me  recently  an  incident 
relating  to  the  professional  life  of  a 
mutual  acquaintance,  a  woman  lawyer 
in  Boston,  the  details  of  which  incident 
might  well  have  inspired  such  a  state- 
ment. 

"  A  man,  an  Italian,  came  to  her," 
said  my  friend,  "  with  a  complaint 
against  his  landlord.  They  had  had 
some  quarrel ;  and  the  Italian  had  not 
only  refused  to  pay  his  rent,  but  was 
determined  to  sue  the  landlord." 

"  Did  she  take  the  case  ?"  I  inquired, 
with  interest,  a  vision  of  the  lawyer, 
gentJ  •'d  sweet,  appear- 

ing 


"  No,"  replied  my  friend,  with  a  smile 
which  was  so  evidently  due  to  some 
recollection  connected  with  the  matter 
that  I  urged  her  to  tell  me  all  about  it 

"Why  didn't  she?"  I  asked,  encour- 
agingly. 

"  Because  she  induced  the  Italian  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  suing  the  landlord. 
She  pointed  out  to  him  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  not  only  unnecessary 
but  foolish.  She  persuaded  him  to  pay 
his  rent  and  to  make  peace  with  his 
landlord.  He  had  another  lawsuit  pend- 
ing ;  and  she  made  him  promise  to  give 
that  up,  too.  Going  to  law  on  the  slight- 
est provocation  had  become  a  habit  with 
him,  she  said — a  habit  which  ought  to 
be  broken  I" 

My  friend  ceased  for  a  few  moments 
to  enjoy  the  effect  of  this  recital  upon 
her  hearer ;  and  then  she  added :  "  She 
had  him  at  her  office,  by  appointment, 
an  hour  a  day  for  a  whole  week — ^and 
she  was  particularly  busy  that  week, 
too — and  she  talked  to  him  about  the 
conduct  of  life.  In  short,  instead  of 
taking  up  his  case  against  his  landlord, 
she  gave  him  a  week  of  lessons  in  right 
living." 

The  charm  of  this  story  led  me  to 
repeat  it,  the  day  after  hearing  it,  to 
another  lawyer  of  my  acquaintance.  He 
smiled,  slowly,  and,  thinking  to  anticipate 
his  expected  comment  upon  it,  I  supple- 
mented :  "  To  be  sure,  she  might  have 
done  that  even  had  she  not  been  a 
lawyer." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  other  member  of 
the  legal  profession ;  "  but  the  significant 
point  is  that  she  did  it,  being  a  lawyer  I" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  happen- 
ings of  my  journey  was  concerned  with 
a  woman  lawyer,  whom  I  came  to  know 
in  rather  a  unique  manner.  She  lived 
in  one  of  the  large  cities  to  which  I 
went,  and  at  the  very  time  of  my  visit 
had  charge  of  a  case  for  the  opposite 
side  of  which  my  host  was  counsel. 

Observing  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
circumstance — mentioned  casually  one 
day — attracted  my  attention,  my  host 
talked  to  me  considerably  about  the  case 
in  question ;  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  the  entire  approval  of  my  hostess, 
whose  conservative  nature  found  some- 
thing distasteful  in   the  thought  of  a 
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woman  engaged  as  legal  adviser  in  a 
lawsuit.  "  It  doesn't  seem  womanly," 
she  said. 

"  The  lawsuit  may  not  be,"  her  hus- 
band agreed;  "but  I  assure  you  that 
the  lawyer  in  this  particular  instance  is. 
-  She  is  a  good  lawyer,  too ;  though  she 
will  lose  her  case." 

The  case,  he  explained,  in  response 
to  my  inquiry,  had  to  do  with  a  farm, 
located  not  far  from  the  city,  the  title  to 
which  was  being  contested.  "  The  peo- 
ple who  are  living  on  it  claim  it,"  eluci- 
dated my  host  further,  "but  they  really 
have  lost  their  right  to  the  title.  My 
opponent  has  their  case." 

"  And  you  have  the  case  of  the  other 
claimants  ?"  I  put  in. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  host,  not  without  a 
shade  of  regret  in  his  tone,  "I  have; 
and  they  have  all  the  case  there  really 
is.  It  is  a  pity,  for  though  the  farm  is 
theirs  by  right,  they  don't  need  it ;  and 
the  people  who  are  living  on  it  do." 

As  had  been  predicted,  the  woman 
lawyer  was  defeated.  One  evening, 
several  days  having  elapsed  since  the 
receipt  of  this  piece  of  sorry  information, 
my  host  suddenly  turned  to  my  hostess 
and  said,  "  What  do  you  think  that 
woman  lawyer,  of  whom  we  have  all 
been  talking  so  much,  has  done  since 
losing  her  case  ?" 

"  Tell  us,"  invited  my  hostess. 

"  Well,  the  people  to  whom  the  farm 
belonged  by  right  decided,  as  soon  as 
their  title  to  it  was  established,  to  sell 
it—" 

"  And  the  lawyer —  "  I  interrupted. 

"  She  got  some  rich  woman  she  knows 
so  sympathetically  interested  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  her  client  that  the  woman 
bought  the  farm — it  was  cheap  enough — 
and  is  allowing  the  people  who  have 
been  living  on  it  to  continue  to  live  on 
it — rent  free." 

There  was  a  short  silence ;  and  then, 
half  to  herself,  my  hostess  said :  "  I  shall 
never  again  say  that  the  law  is  a  profes- 
sion the  practice  of  which  tends  to  make 
a  woman  unwomanly  1" 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  woman  lawyer  before 
the  end  of  my  visit ;  and  in  one  of  the 
first  of  the  several  conversations  I  had 
with  her  I  told  her  how  peculiarly  I  bad 


chanced  to  learn  the  various  details 
regarding  her  recent  case.  "  I  have- 
been  very  much  absorbed  in  it,"  I  ad- 
mitted, "  not  only  because  of  your  part 
in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  farm  was  a  home.  I  wondered 
what  they  would  do  if  they  lost  the 
property." 

"  That  was  just  what  I  wondered  1" 
exclaimed  the  lawyer ;  "  and,  indeed,  I 
still  wonder  what  they  would  have  done, 
if  my  kind  and  generous  friend  had  beea 
as  financially  unable  as  I  was  to  come 
to  their  rescue." 

Surely  in  the  professional  life  of  this 
woman,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  lawyer 
who  gave  "  lessons  in  right  living,"  the 
determining  motive  is  a  desire  "to  guide 
and  to  guard." 

Among  the  many  women  whom  I  met 
while  engaged  in  my  investigation,  there 
was  one  whose  work  had  seemed  to  me 
at  the  outset — at  which  time  I  chanced 
to  hear  of  its  intended  scope  and  plan — 
to  be  almost  too  idealistic  to  be  practi- 
cable. The  organizer  of  the  work  pro- 
posed to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession  certain  kinds  of  labor  which 
are  ordinarily  regarded  as  drudgery. 

"  How  is  she  going  to  begin  ?"  I  asked 
the  mutual  acquaintance  who  had  been 
telling  me  these  things. 

"  She  has  begun,"  was  the  reply ; 
"she  has  opened  a  lunch-room.  She 
thinks  that  the  proper  preparation  and 
the  proper  serving  of  food  are  as  impor- 
tant and  as  scientific — as  much  a  pro- 
fession, in  short,  as  any  of  the  various 
other  occupations  that  we  are  in  tJie 
habit  of  calling  professions." 

"  The  question  is,"  I  said,  as  my 
companion  waited  for  a  reply,  "  will  she 
be  able  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
associates  who  can  sympathize  with  that 
theory  ?" 

"  She  expects  to,"  my  acquaintance 
returned.  "  I  must  admit,"  she  added, 
"  that  the  idea  of  the  enterprise  makes 
me  think  of  Brook  Farm." 

As  for  the  enterprise  itself,  it  appeared 
to  me  also,  as  I  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  somewhat  to  resemble 
Brook  Farm — in  idea.  But  in  actual 
daily  practice  it  has  proved  to  be  not 
in  the  least  like  any  of  the  pictures 
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drawn  for  us  of  the  interesting  community 
.  in  Roxbury.  As  its  founder  hoped  to 
make,  she  has  succeeded  in  making,  an 
industrial  organization  in  which  even 
that  labor  commonly  conceived  to  be 
menial  is  regarded  and  performed  in  a 
professional  spirit.  She  has  accomplished 
this,  moreover,  with  a  remarkable  lack 
of  excitement  and  an  even  more  remark- 
able lack  of  pose.  Her  lunch-room  is — 
a  lunch-room. 

"  Does  there  seem  to  you  to  be  any- 
thing unusual  about  this  place  ?"  I 
recently  asked  a  most  practical  friend 
whom  I  had  invited  to  accompany  me 
to  the  restaurant  I  knew  that  she  ]iad 
no  knowledge  of  the  persons  in  control 
of  the  enterprise,  and  that  her  opinion 
relative  to  it  was  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
quite  without  bias. 

She  glanced  about  the  pleasant  room. 
"  It's  an  unusually  nice  place,"  she  said, 
cordially.  "  It  is  unusually  dainty,  and 
pretty,  and  comfortable.  The  food  is 
unusually  good,  and  served  with  unusual 
care.  Otherwise,  there  doesn't  seem  to 
me  to  be  anything  unusual  about  the 
place.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

I  hastened  to  explain  to  her  why  I 
asked.     "  Is  it  financially  successful  ?" 
she  inquired,  when  I  had  finished  my 
account ;  and  I  was  glad  indeed  to  be 
able  to  assure  her  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  begun  with  almost 
no  capital,  and  had  from  the  beginning 
met  with  somewhat  formidable  compe- 
tition, it  still  had  been  so  distinctly  suc- 
cessful,  financially,   that  its  organizer 
had  opened  another  establishment  with 
41  similar  plan,  though  of  a  much  more 
simple  order,  on  a  neighboring  street ; 
and  that,  in  connection  with  the  other 
Qj-^anization,  she  conducted  a  bakery. 
I  afterward  took  to  my  friend  a  loaf  of 
the  bread  from  the  bakery.     "  You  don't 
think  there's  anything  uncommon  about 
it    do  you  ?"  I  4sked,  eagerly. 

'*'It's    uncommonly  good  bread  I"  re- 
plied toy  practical  friend. 

jVf y  own  interest  in  the  purposes  and 
hopes  of  the  persons  who  had  estab- 
lished these  enterprises,  which  in  ideal 
so  instantly  suggest  Brook  Farm,  led 
me  many  times  to  the  rooms  in  which 
the  experiments  were  being  tried.  I 
soon    became  acquainted  mSi  the  vari- 


ous workers,  and  with  much  of  the  rou- 
tine of  tiieir  work.  It  was  undeniably 
true  that  the  majority  of  those  persons, 
either  knowingly  or  unconsciously,  looked 
upon  their  work,  whether  it  happened 
to  be  the  choosing  or  the  preparation  of 
food,  the  superintending  or  the  perform- 
ing of  manual  labor,  as  work  to  be  done, 
and  done  well,  not  alone  for  a  monetary 
consideration,  but  also,  and  to  an  equd 
degree,  for  its  own  sake. 

"  How  did  you  arouse  this  spirit  in 
your  employees  ?"  I  asked  the  director 
of  the  organizations. 

"  Very  simply,"  she  replied ;  "  they 
couldn't  help  feeling,  after  a  while,  that 
their  employers  regarded  work  as  a  thing 
not  entirely  commercial ;  they  couldn't 
help  seeing  that  we  thought  our  own 
work  worth  something,  quite  apart  from 
its  pecuniary  value.  They  came  to  real- 
ize that  we  respected  them  as  workers, 
and  didn't  merely  think  of  them  as  con- 
veniences ;  and  so  they  naturally  have 
come  to  think  more  highly  of  their  work. 
That's  all  that  we've  aroused  in  them — 
a  respect  for  their  work.  But,"  she 
added,  "  it  is  a  respect  for  one's  work 
which  elevates  that  work  to  the  rank  of 
a  profession — a  successfully  practical 
profession,  furthermore." 

The  significance  of  these  words  rests 
in  the  fact  that  the  woman  who  spoke 
them  has  actually  tested  their  sound- 
ness and  practically  proven  their  truth. 

The  success  with  which  the  entrance 
of  American  women  into  the  professions 
has  been  attended  is  certainly,  it  would 
seem,  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation. 
These  women  have,  as  even  the  most 
conservative  will  grant,  reflected  honor 
upon  the  professions  which  they  have 
chosen,  and  in  the  practicing  of  those 
professions  have,  as  even  the  keenest 
will  admit,  in  no  wise  injured  or  dis- 
torted their  own  womanhood. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  was  discuss- 
ing these  matters  with  a  man  of  many 
years'  high  standing  in  the  professional 
world.  "  American  women  have  un- 
questionably been  singularly  successful 
in  the  professions,"  he  remarked ;  "  and 
justifiably  so,  I  think." 

"Why  have  they  been,  should  you 
say?"  I  asked.  "Because  they  have 
become  professional  ?" 
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My  old  friend  roused  for  a  brief  in- 
terval, and  then  he  said,  "No;  it's 
because  they  have  remained  womanly." 

A  somewhat  radical  woman  to  whom 
I  quoted  this  observation  so  disconcert- 
ed me  by  expressing  to  me  her  opinion 
that  professional  women  themselves 
would  be  little  inclined  to  concur  in 
it,  that,  not  without  hesitation,  I  submit- 
ted it  to  several  such  women  whom  I 
knew.     With  a  single  exception,  they  all 


agreed  with  it.  One  woman  disagreed, 
but  her  disagreement  was  not  very  dis- 
turbing. "  Women  have  succeeded  in 
professional  life,"  she  affirmed,  "  be- 
cause they  have  become  professional  and 
remained  womanly."  And,  in  a  final 
analysis,  does  not  this  twofold  reason 
seem,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be  the  true 
reason  for  the  recognized  steady  ad- 
vancement of  American  women  in  the 
professions  ? 


The  Character  and   Scope  of  the  Sonnet 

By  Henry  Timrod 

Some  time  ago,  in  commenting  'on  the  reissue  of  Henry  Timrod's  Poems  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  The  Outlook  predicted  that  his  rare  gift  as  a  lyrical  poet  would 
presently  secure  a  wider  recognition.  His  work  is  not  g^eat  in  mass,  but  he  wrote  a  few 
memorable  poems,  full  of  delicate  feeling,  of  individuality,  of  genuine  beauty.  Such  lines 
as  those  on  "The  Cotton  Boll,"  and  the  tender  and  pathetic  verses  read  in  the  Magnolia 
Cemetery  in  Charleston  in  commemoration  of  the  Confederate  dead  in  that  beautiful  haunt 
of  ancient  peace,  are  likely  to  be  included  in  anthologies  of  American  poetry  for  many 
decades  to  come.  It  was  Timrod's  tragic  fate  to  live  in  the  tumult  and  waste  of  war,  and 
to  miss  the  quiet  joys  and  the  kindly  inspirations  which  would  have  evoked  his  fuller  if  not 
his  deeper  skill.  He  was  one  of  a  gifted  group  in  Charleston  in  whom  the  ripest  culture 
and  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  Old  South  were  blended,  and  who  might  have  produced  work 
of  lasting  value  if  the  uproar  of  war  had  not  silenced  some  and  exiled  others,  bringing  to 
all  deprivation  and  loss  of  many  kinds.  The  following  article,  now  first  published,  will 
interest  many  who  appreciate  the  purity  and  passion  of  Timrod's  verse,  and  shows  that  he 
understood  his  art  from  the  philosophical  and  critical  as  well  as  from  the  technical  and 
artistic  point  of  view.— The  Editors. 


THE  sonnet  has  never  been  a 
popular  form  of  verse.  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  poet 
should  address  himself  to  the  popular 
heart  alone  may  regard  this  as  a  signifi- 
cant fact.  We  are  not,  however,  so  dis- 
posed to  consider  it.  As  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  that  interesting  organ,  the 
popular  heart  understands  very  little 
about  poetry,  and  cares  less. 

The  audience  of  the  poet, "  fit  though 
few,"  is  even  more  limited  than  that  of 
the  musician.  As  there  are  a  great 
many  persons  wholly  unable  to  enjoy 
the  music  of  an  overture,  or  an  opera, 
so  there  are  a  still  greater  number  who 
are  equally  incompetent  to  appreciate  an 
epic  or  a  sonnet  We  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  true  lover  and  critic 
of  poetry.  How  often  have  his  sensi- 
bilities been  shocked  while  reading  to 
divers  representatives  of  this  popular 
art    some    noble    passage    which    has 


stirred  his  own  soul  to  its  very  depths  1 
The  subtle  melody  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  The  deep  thought,  the  lofty  im- 
agination, have  not  been  comprehended 
at  all.'  "  Very  good,  I  dare  say,  but — I 
am  no  critic,"  or,  "Quite  pretty,  but, 
after  all,  give  me  a  song  of  Moore's." 
The  enthusiastic  reader  shuts  the  book' 
with  an  internal  malediction.  In  truth, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  this  popular 
heart  as  a  human  heart  at  all.  It  is  only 
a  mean,  narrow,  unintelligent  thing, 
which  beats,  sometimes  under  fine  broad- 
cloth and  sometimes  under  coarser  tex- 
tures, to  the  tune  of  dbllars  and  cents. 
Where,  since  the  time  of  Milton,  has 
the  reputation  of  every  poet,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Burns,  commenced  ? 
Not  with  the  multitude.  A  few  cultivated 
persons  explain  their  admiration  to  the 
popular  heart,  which  echoes  it  much  as 
an  empty  room  echoes  a  voice.  Even 
the  popularity  of  the  songs  of  Bums  and 
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.^       Moore  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  to 

..'  tlie  airs  to  which  they  have  been  married 
.       rather  than  to  the  excellence  of  their 

,"        poetry. 

~  It  is  not  our  object  in  this  essay  to 

r  argue  the  sonnet  into  popularity.  The 
attempt  would  be  no  less  absurd  than 
that  of  the  foolish  fellow  who  tried  to 

^  teach  ao  ape  to  read.  We  only  design 
to  answer  some  of  the  objections  urged 

'  against  this  form  of  verse  by  people  who 
should  know  better.  There  is  Rogers. 
That  complacent  poet  has  remarked  that 
"he  had  never  attempted  to  write  a 

[  sonnet,  as  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  a  man,  who  had  anything  to  say, 
should  be  tied  down  to  fourteen  lines." 
He  adds,  somewhat  condescendingly, 
that  it  "  did  very  well  for  Wordsworth, 
as  its  strict  limits  prevented  him  from 
lapsing  into  that  diffuseness  to  which  he 
was  prone."  That  a  poet  who  was  wont 
to  confine  himself  to  four  couplets  a  day, 
as  much,  we  suspect,  from  actual  sterility 
in  word  and  thought  as  with  any  design 
of  polishing  his  verse,  should  speak  in 
terms  of  such  cool  disparagement  of  the 
style  of  Wordsworth  is  amusing  enough. 
But  with  the  banker's  strictures  upon 
the  author  of  "  Laodamta "  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  What  shall  we  say  in 
reply  to  that  objtetion  which  turns  upon 
the  impossibility  of  compressing  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Rogers  within  the  com- 
pass of  fourteen  lines?  The  answer 
lies  in  a  nutshell..  It  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Rogers  had  never  reflected  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sonnet  He  did  not  know 
that  it  partakes — with  certain  differences 
which  will  soon  be  alluded  to — of  the 
nature  of  a  stanza.  We  can  give  no 
reason  wheVefore,  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  the  verse  should  always,  and  the 
sense  generally,  conclude  with  the  ninth 
line,  except  that  the  nice  ear  of  the  poet 
by  whom  it  was  invented  so  determined 
it.  The  poets  who  followed  the  inventor, 
finding  the  stanza  to  be  one  of  great 
variety,  sweetness,  and  strength,  adopted 
it,  without  inquiring  why  it  might  not 
consist  of  eight  or  ten  lines.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  sonnet  was  the  inven- 
tion of  some  other  poet  of  happy  taste, 
and  this  little  harp  of  fourteen  strings, 
after  having  been  swept  with  great  efifect 
by  the  hands  of  a  few  great  masters,  has 


been  accepted  and  approved  as  one  of 
the  legitimate  instruments  of  poetry. 
There  are  certain  ears  oh  which  music 
of  every  kind — Mozart's  as  well  as  Mil- 
ton's—<:an  fall  only  in  parts;  and  to 
such  ears  it  is  not  surprising  that  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
sonnet  should  never  transgress  or  fall 
short  of  the  limits  which  have  been  as- 
signed it.  But  the  educated  poetical 
ear,  capable  of  appreciating  the  music 
of  the  sonnet  as  a  whole,  will  detect  in 
it  a  strain  of  melody  which,  like  an  air 
that  has  lieen  played  out,  comes  natu- 
rally and  easily  to  a  close  at  the  four- 
teenth line.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
effect  is  always  produced,  but  it  will 
always  be  produced  whenever  the  son- 
net is  properly  written.  And  the  poet 
who  complains  of  the  shackles  that  bind 
him  lacks  either  skill  or  genius. 

An  objection  will  be  suggested  to  the 
above  remarks  by  that  which  constitutes 
the  difference  between  the  sonnet  and 
the  stanza.  The  latter  often  leaves  the 
sense  incomplete,  and  may  run  into  a 
succeeding  stanza;  while  the  sonnet, 
even  when  used  as  the  stanza  of  a  long 
poem  (as  in  Wordsworth's  poem  on  the 
river  Duddon,  and  in  his  ecclesiastical 
sonnets),  must  be  at  the  same  time  a 
complete  poem  in  itself.  This  objec- 
tion is,  of  course,  no  answer  to  what  we 
have  urged  as  to  the  musical  effects  of 
the  sonnet  as  a  stanza,  but  points  only 
to  the  additional  trammels  which  it  im- 
poses on  the  poet.  That  it  does  impose 
such  additional  trammels  we  acknowl- 
edge at  once.  But  what  then  ?  The 
poet  finds  ready  made  to  his  hand  an 
air  of  exquisite  sweetness  to  which  he 
may  set  his  thought,  and  to  which,  if 
he  possess  the  due  degree  of  skill, 
he  may,  by  means'  of  pause  and  ca- 
dence, give  the  most  delightful  varia- 
tions without  destroying  or  marring  the 
effect  of  the  original  melody.  Must  he 
refuse  to  employ  it  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult? That  many  poets  have  written 
bad  sonnets  only  proves  a  difficulty 
which  nobody  denies,  and  which  those 
poets  had  not  the  ability  to  overcome. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  heard  the  law 
of  the  sonnet  ascribed  to  the  same 
caprice  which  once  led  men  to  write 
verses   in   the  shape   of   triangles  and 
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other  geometrical  figures.  That  that 
law  depends  upon  something  more  than 
caprice  we  think  we  have  already  said 
enough  to  show.  But  the  remark  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  in  earnest  No 
apology  whatever  could  be  forged  by 
the  most  ingenious  critic  which  could 
justify  in  the  slightest  degree  the  freaks 
of  pedantry  referred  to.  But  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  sonnet  admits  at  least 
of  a  very  plausible  defense.  No  good 
poetry  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  has 
been  pressed  into  the  figure  of  a  trape- 
zoid. But  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
much  noble  poetry  has  been  given  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  son- 
net 

The  sonnet  has  been  called  artificial. 
It  is  artificial,  but  only  as  all  forms  of 
verse  are  artificial.  There  are  persons 
who  imagine  poetry  to  be  the  result  of 
a  mystical  inspiration,  scarcely  to  be 
subjected  to  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time.  Others,  regarding  it  as  the  out- 
gushing  of  a  present  emotion,  cannot 
conceive  how  the  poet,  carried  on  by  the 
"  divine  affiatus,"  should  always  contrive 
to  rein  in  his  Pegasus  at  a  certain  goal. 
All  this  is  simply  ridiculous.  If  the 
poet  have  his  hour  of  inspiration  (though 
we  are  so  sick  of  the  cant  of  which  this 
word  has  been  the  fruitful  source  that 
we  dislike  to  use  it),  it  is  not  during  the 
act  of  composition.  A  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  moment  when  the 
great  thought  first  breaks  upon  the 
mind, 

"  leaving  in  the  brain 
A  rocking  and  a  rmging," 

and  the  hour  of  patient  and  elaborate 
execution. 

It  is  in  the  conception  only  that  the 
poet  is  in  the  va/es.  In  the  actual 
labor  of  putting  that  conception  into 
words,  he  is  simply  the  artist.  A  great 
poet  has  defined  poetry  to  be  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity.  No  man,  with 
grief  in  his  heart,  could  sit  straightway 
down  to  strain  that  grief  through  iam- 
bics. No  man,  exulting  in  a  delirium 
of  joy,  ever  bubbles  in  anapests.  Were 
this  so,  the  poet  would  be  the  most 
wonderful  of  improvisators;  and,  per- 
haps, poetry  would  be  no  better  than 
improvisations  usually  are.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of   the   most 


passionate  verse  in  the  English  or  any 
other  language  has  been 

"Thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre." 

The  act  of  composition  is,  indeed,  at- 
tended with  an  emotion  peculiar  to  itself 
and  to  the  poet;  and  this  emotion  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  a  glow  and 
richness  to  the  poet's  language ;  yet  it 
leaves  him  at  the  same  time  in  such  com- 
mand of  his  faculties  that  he  is  able  to 
choose  his  words  almost  as  freely,  though 
by  no  means  so  deliberately,  as  the 
painter  chooses  his  colors.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  emotion  of  die 
poet  somewhat  resembles,  in  its  meta- 
physical character,  those  inezp>Iicable 
feelings  with  which  we  all  witness  a 
tragic  performance  on  the  stage — feel- 
ings which,  even  while  they  rend  the 
heart,  are  always  attended  by  a  laige 
amount  of  vivid  pleasure. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quota- 
tions in  confirmation  of  our  remarks. 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  himself  as 

"  Not  used  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  his  songf* 

and  Matthew  Arnold  separates,  as  ^re 
have  separated,  the  hour  of  insight  from 
the  hour  of  labor. 

"  We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

•  The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still. 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides : 
But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
May  b(  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled.^ 

Is  it  not  significant  also  that  the  best 
love  verses  have  been  written  by  men 
who,  at  the  time  of  writing  them,  had 
long  passed  that  age  during  which  love 
is  warmest,  and  the  heart  most  suscep- 
tible ?  The  songs  of  Moore's  middle 
age  are  far  superior  to  the  Anacreontics 
of  his  passionate  youth. 

We  confess  we  are  unable  to  see  the 
stigma  conveyed  in  the  term  artificial, 
as  applied  to  the  sonnet  The  poet  is 
an  artist,  and,  we  suppose,  he  regards 
every  sort  of  stanza  but  as  the  artificial 
mold  into  which  he  pours  his  thought 
The  very  restriction  so  much  complained 
of,  he  knows  to  be,  in  some  respects,  an 
advantage.  It  forces  him  to  condensa- 
tion ;  and  if  it  sometimes  induces  a 
poetaster  to  stretch  a  thought  to  the 
finest  tenuity,  what  argument  is  that 
against    the    sonnet  ?    As  well    might 
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Jones  object  to  the  violin  of  Paganini 
because  his  neighbor  Smith  is  a  wretched 
fiddler. 

The  sonnet  is  designed,  as  it  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted,  for  the  development  of  a 
single  thought,  emotion,  or  picture.     It 
is  governed  by  another  law  not  less  im- 
perative than  that  which  determines  its 
length.     This  law  the  cavilers  have  not 
as  yet  interfered  with,  doubtless  because 
they  know  nothing  of  its  existence.    Yet, 
perhaps,  it  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  composition  of  the 
sonnet    We  do  not  know  how  else  to 
characterize  it  but  as  the  law  of  unity. 
In  a  poem  made  up  of  a  series  of  stanzas, 
the  thought  in  the  first  stanza  suggests 
the  thought  in  the  second,  and  both  may 
be  equally  important     The  concluding 
stanza  may  have  wandered  as  far  in  its 
allusions  from  the  opening  stanza  as 
the  last  from  the  first  sentence  in  an 
essay.    In  other  words,  the  poet  has  the 
liberty  of   rambling   somewhat    if    his 
fancy  so  dispose  him.     In  the  sonnet 
this  suggestive  progress  from  one  thought 
to  another  is  inadnoissible.    It  must  con- 
sist of  one  leading  idea  around  which 
the  others  are  grouped  for  purposes  of 
illustration  only.     Most  of  the  sonnets 
of  Wordsworth  meet  this  requirement 
exactly.    Whatever  be  the  number  of 


the  images  they  contain,  they  are  usually 
perfect  in  the  unity  of  the  impression 
which  they  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

At  some  future  time  we  shall  return 
to  this  subject,  and,  passing  by  many 
cavils  equally  as  trivial  as  these  we  have 
discussed,  we  will  examine  and  illustrate 
more  fully  the  laws  which  govern  this 
department  of  verse.  At  present  we  will 
only  say  that  we  claim  for  it  a  proud 
distinction,  as  it  is  represented  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  We  believe  that  we  could 
gather  from  it  a  greater  body  of  tersely 
expreissed  and  valuable  thought  than 
from  any  equal  quantity  of  those  furtive 
verses  the  laws  of  which  are  less  exact- 
ing. It  abounds  in  those  "great  thoughts, 
grave  thoughts,"  which,  embodied  in 
lines  of  wonderful  pregnancy,  haunt  the 
memory  forever.  Brief  as  the  sonnet 
is,  the  whole  power  of  the  poet  has  been 
sometimes  exemplified  within  its  narrow 
bounds  as  completely  as  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  epic.  Thought  is  independ- 
ent of  space,  and  it  would  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  poet — the 
minister  of  thought — enjoys  an  equal 
independence.  To-day  his  stature  reaches 
the  sky,  to-morrow  he  will  shut  himself 
up  in  the  bell  of  a  tulip  or  the  cup  of 
a  lily. 


A  New  History  of  the  United  States' 


THE  student  of  North  American 
history,   and   especially  of   the 
history  of   the   United   States, 
cannot  complain   that  his  subject  has 
lacked  exploration.    The  study  of  our 
career  as  a  nation,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  insti- 
tutional bases  upon  which  the  Republic 
rests,  has  exercised  a  compelling  fasci- 
nation over  historians,  native  and  for- 
eign, a  fascination  readily  comprehen- 
sible in  the  light  of  the  object-lesson  in 
popular  government   presented  to   the 
world  by  the  welding  into  a  stable,  inde- 
pendent whole  of  a  series  of  colonial 
dependencies  with  separate,  often  mutu- 
ally antagonistic  interests,  and  the  rapid 
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growth  of  that  child  of  freedom,  despite 
extinction-menacing  crises,  into  a  power 
with  which  all  governments  must  reckon, 
and  making,  moreover,  for  the  peace  and 
the  good  of  mankindL  Here,  in  truth, 
many  old-world  illusions  have  been  dis- 
pelled, and  hither,  as  a  consequence, 
old-world  historians  have  turned  their 
eyes,  seeking  to  discern  ultimate  causes. 
The  fruits  of  their  investigations,  added 
to  the  products  of  the  researches  of 
American  bom  inquirers,  form  an  impos- 
ing offering.  To  the  average  man,  how- 
ever, occupied  with  the  cares  of  daily 
life,  the  offering  is  far  too  imposing.  He 
has  neither  time  nor  desire  for  the  peru- 
sal of  standard  but  voluminous  works, 
too  frequently  written  by  historians  for 
historians ;  nor  can  the  attenuated  "  school 
histories,"  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
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being  devoid  of  critical  exposition  and 
given  over  wholly  to  fact,  at  the  expense 
of  causation,  successfully  appeal  to  him. 
What  is  wanted,  what  has  long  been 
wanted,  is  a  writer  who  will  do  for  Amer- 
ican history  what  Green  has  done  for 
English  history — give  a  compact,  read- 
able account  of  the  salient  phases  of  the 
nation's  development,  take  note  of  the 
underlying  currents  of  social,  political, 
economic,  and  intellectual  progress,  and, 
above  all,  and  most  difficult  of  all  in  view 
of  the  comparative  contemporaneity  of 
roost  phases  of  the  subject,  prove  him- 
self entirely  free,  if  not  from  bias,  at  least 
from  partisanship.  An  exacting  demand, 
necessitating  for  its  fulfillment  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  judicial  qualities. 
Yet  this  is  the  demand  that  Henry 
William  Elson  essays  to  meet,  and  which 
impartial  consideration  of  his  work  must 
decide  he  has  met  to  a  satisfactory 
degree. 

Frankness,  fairness,  and  optimism  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  idea  " 
of  his  history,  viewing  it,  of  course,  as  a 
whole;  lucidity  and  directness,  of ■  its 
"form."  Avoiding  any  attempt  at 
"  precious  "  writing,  he  passes  now  and 
again  to  the  opposite  extreme,  indulging 
in  colloquialisms  by  no  means  in  keeping 
with  his  theme.  Perspective  and  method 
of  presentation  are  alike  admirable,  a 
result  doubtless  of  searching  scrutiny  of 
the  works  of  his  predecessors.  The 
purpose  for  which  he  assumed  his  task, 
"  to  present  an  accurate  narrative  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  our  country  and  its 
institutions  in  such  a  form  as  to  interest 
the  general  reader,"  is  ever  kept  in  mind. 
The  prime  desideratum,  accuracy,  is, 
however,  most  difficult  as  most  needful 
of  attainment,  and  all  the  more  difficult 
owing  to  the  surprising  revisions  of 
statement  of  fact  and  opinion  rendered 
necessary  through  the  discoveries  of 
latter-day  workers  in  the  field  of  original 
research,  a  field  growing  ever  wider  and 
apparently  ever  more  productive  of 
results  controverting  supposedly  well- 
based  assertions  and  judgments.  Thus, 
even  while  Mr.  Elson  was  penning  his 
tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  Parkman, 
Major  William  Wood  (whose  "  Fight  for 
Canada "  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Outlook)  was  preparing  to 


show,  by  reference  to  official  documents 
hitherto  unpublished,  that  the  great 
historian's  account  of  the  momentous 
battle  at  Quebec  can  no  longer  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Elson  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  supplement  his  statements  regarding 
disputed  points  with  references  to  con- 
trary or  confirmatory  conclusions  reached 
by  other  investigators.  His  account  of 
the  career  of  Columbus,  for  example, 
contains  informative  allusions  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Vignaud  and  to  the  recently 
discovered  Waldseemiiller  map;  while 
to  the  popular  opinion  of  Aaron  Burr  he 
adds  the  rehabilitatory  verdict  of  Pro- 
fessor McCaleb.  Disavowing  any  pre- 
tense to  extended  original  research  on 
his  own  part,  he  is  quick  to  avail  himself 
of  the  knowledge  assembled  by  his  co- 
laborers,  and,  on  the  whole,  exerdses  a 
wise  discrimination  in  his  choice  of 
authorities.  Errors  there  undoubtedly 
are,  but  not  of  a  character  seriously  to 
impair  the  work's  usefulness. 

The  question  of  bias  and  partisanship 
deserves  searching  examination.  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul's  dictum  that  a  non- 
partisan historian  is  not  worth  his  salt 
should  be  accepted  only  with  certain 
well-defined  reservations — when,  for  in- 
stance, a  "partisan  "  historian  writes  a 
"  partisan  "  history  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Paul's  "Modem  England."  In  style 
and  method  of  treatment  Mr.  Paul  and 
Mr.  Elson  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles, 
but  so  far  as  "partisanship"  is  con- 
cerned there  is  a  striking  parallel  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Elson's  presentation 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  particularly 
of  the  periods  of  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land, is  such  that  none  but  an  extreme 
Anglophile  could  take  exception  to  it 
A  note  of  not  unnatural  exultation  runs 
through  his  story  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  careful — 
and  especially  in  his  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution — ^to  point  out 
and  do  full,  perhaps  over-generous,  jus- 
tice to  the  attitude  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  her  colonies.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  treatment  of  England's  posi- 
tion on  the  questions  of  recognizing  the 
belligerent  rights  and  the  independence 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  his 
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ezitosition  of  the  Trent  affair.    There 
are  some  noticeable 'exceptions  to  this 
-         rule,  however,  possibly  the  most  striking 
^         being  Mr.  Elson's  account  of  the  part 
played  by  France   in  the  struggle  for 
'         independence.     He    takes    the  ground 
'         that  the  colonials  would  probably  have 
'         gained    their  freedom  without   foreign 
aid,  but  this  does  not  explain  an  appar- 
ent tendency  to  minimize  the  services 
^         rendered  by  French  financiers,  soldiers, 
I         and  sailors.     Nor,  a  little  later,  in  deal- 
ing with  France's  own  great  crisis,  can 
his  strictures  on  the  course  pursued  by 
Citizen  Gen€t  be  deemed  deserving  of 
entire  approval.    Here,  however,  comes 
in  the  whole  question  of  characteriza- 
tion, of  which  more  afterwards. 

There   remain  the  questions  of   sec- 
tional and  political  bias.     In  regard  to 
both  we  find  preponderating  evidence, 
that  this  may  be  considered  a  national 
history  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term. 
There  has  been  too  strong  a  foundation 
in  fact  for  the  complaint  voiced  not  long 
ago  by  Thomas  K  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
that  Northern  historians  write  at,  rather 
than  of,  the  South,  and  that  Southern 
historians  return  the  compliment.     No 
surer  method  of  keeping  sectional  preju- 
dices alive  could  be  devised.   Of  a  minor 
note,  but  still  sometimes  painfully  in  evi- 
dence, are   the    sectional  jealousies  of 
States,  leading  occasionally  to  a  feeling 
that  historians,  while  purporting  to  treat 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  give  undue 
prominence  to  sections  with  which  they 
are  by  birth  or  otherwise  allied.    This 
latter  criticism  is  deftly  disarmed  by  Mr. 
Elson.    In  his  discussion  of  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  p>eriods  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  more  space  to  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia  than  to  the  other  col- 
onies, for  which  he  clearly  has  the  best 
of  reasons;  but,  bearing  in   mind   the 
necessary  limitations  of  a  "  one-volume 
history,"  none  but  a  carping  critic  could 
affirm  that  he  has  slighted  the  others  in 
his    briefer  but  almost  equally  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  their  modes  of  gov- 
ernment, political  institutions,  and  social 
customs  and  manners.     Concerning  the 
vexed,    unnecessarily    and    deplorably 
vexed,    question     of     "North"     and 
*•  South,"  it  need  only  be  said  that  Mr. 
£lson  gives    to    the  South  due  credit 


with  the  North  in  the  formative  days  of 
the  Republic,  and,  coming  to  later  times, 
Northerner  though  he  be  and  no  sympa- 
thizer with  the  institution  that  cost  both 
North  and  South  so  much  treasure  oi 
life  and  material  wealth,  he  still  finds  it 
possible  to  write  of,  not  at,  the  South. 
Always  outspoken,  and  never  more  so 
than  in  his  comments  on  slavery,  he  yet 
contrives  to  put  himself  in  the  slave- 
holder's and  secessionist's  place,  and  by 
so  doing  make  clearer  the  remote  causes 
of  the  Civil  War.  Undoubtedly  those 
who  cherish  animosity  from  the  ashes  of 
the  past  will  see  partisanship  in  his  pic- 
tures of  plantation  life  and  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  struggle  to  save  the  Union. 
But  not  alone  the  ultra- Southerner — type 
happily  fast  disappearing — will  detect 
reason  for  complaint.  In  his  character- 
ization of  Northern  leaders  and  his  de- 
pictment  of  Northern  policies,  especially 
of  Congressional  reconstruction,  the  his- 
torian speaks  his  mind  freely  and  to  the 
point,  and  in  a  way  not  always  flattering 
to  Northern  self-esteem. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  quality  that  gjves  his  work  its  great- 
est value  to  the  audience  he  especially 
addresses.  Intensely  patriotic,  believing 
that  in  the  United  States  as  nowhere  else 
is  to  be  found  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
and  this  the  best  form  of  government, 
Mr.  Elson  refuses  to  be  a  worshiper  of 
the  individuals  or  the  institutions  that 
fall  within  his  ken.  Keenly  critical  of 
the  leaders  and  of  the  events  of  the 
past — with  one  or  two  exceptions  he 
refrains,  and  wisely,  from  attempting 
any  discussion  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  "  burning  questions"  of  the  present — 
his  pen-portraits  of  notable  figures  and 
his  exposition  of  salient  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation  are  marked,  one  is 
.almost  tempted  to  say,  by  the  candor  ci 
a  foreign  observer.  Radicalism,  how- 
ever, is  never  present,  nor  pessimism. 
Always  conservatism  and  optimism  will 
be  found  walking  hand  in  hand.  His 
faith  in  his  fellow-citizens  and  in  the 
future  of  his  country  is  sublime — 
often  latent,  to  be  sure,  and  never  voiced 
in  strident  tone,  but  to  be  drawn  from 
the  chronicle  of  the  unpleasant  as  of  the 
pleasant    This  b  the  country  of  the 
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people,  is  his  keynote ;  what  it  is  and 
what  it  will  be  depends  upon  the  people. 
"  Democracy  is  supreme  in  this  country," 
he  writes  in  closing  his  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Jefferson.  "  In  all  matters  of 
government  the  people  rule,  except  where 
their  own  lethargy  has  suffered  the  politi- 
cal boss  to  gain  a  temporary  ascendency. 
If  combinations  of  wealth  or  other  inter- 
ests gain  control  of  the  Government,  it 
is  because  the  people  do  not  use  the 
machinery  that  is  in  their  hands.  We 
have  also  nationality,  strong  and  firm ; 
but  this  has  its  being  only  at  the  will 
of   the   democracy.     All    constitutions, 


laws,  congresses,  and  courts  are  subject 
to  this  great,  final,  national  tribunal — 
the  People.  No  statesman  can  rise 
above  and  disregard  this  power ;  no  act 
of  Congress  is  so  stable  that  it  may  not 
be  ground  to  powder  by  the  ponderous 
weight  of  public  opinion." 

To  the  consciousness  and  to  the  con- 
science of  the  people  Mr.  Elson  through- 
out makes  appeal  with  high  ideals — 
and  in  these  ideals  lies  a  strength  that 
must  overcome  sectional  or  political 
prejudice  of  every  type,  and  win  for  the 
author  and  his  history  no  mean  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-Americans. 


A   Distinguished   Son    of  New    England' 


JOHN  ALBION  ANDREW,  well 
called  the  "  great  War  Governor  " 
of  Massachusetts,  has  found  a 
worthy  bi(^rapher  in  Henry  Greenleaf 
Pearson.  Approaching  his  task  in  a 
spirit  of  undisguised  admiration  and 
with  a  mind  attuned  to  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy, Mr.  Pearson  has  disdained  the 
easy  but  dangerous  rple  of  the  hero- 
worshiper  and  has  devoted  himself  with 
unremitting  zeal  to  drawing  a  picture  of 
Andrew  which,  by  faithful  inclusion  of 
his  weak  as  of  his  strong  points,  shall  be 
lifelike  and  convincing.  We  find  no 
studied  effort  to  arrive  at  critical  esti- 
mates, the  biographer  attaining  his  de- 
sired end  chiefly  by  discriminating  use 
of  Andrew's  own  spoken  and  written 
words,  by  adducing  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  and  by  dwelling,  it  would 
seem  almost  unconsciously,  upon  the 
incidents  and  events  of  his  life  that  were 
"  epoch-marking."  The  result  is  an 
actual  "  re-creation."  Andrew  in  pro- 
pria persona  stands  before  us,  and 
stands  revealed  in  a  way  that  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  man  . 
he  was,  emotional,  sympathetic,  impetu- 
ous, incorruptibly  honest,  patriotic — a 
prototype  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  sturdy 
New  England  character. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  the 
most  important  phase  of  Andrew's  life 
was,  of  course,  his  conduct  as   Chief 


■  Life  of  John  A.  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
sells.  tSbi-iSbs.  By  H.  Greenleal  Pearson,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Executive  of  the  State  through  the  Civil 
.War.  But  to  the  student  of  human 
nature  the  highest  value  attaches  to  the 
earlier  years,  in  which  were  developed 
the  qualities  that  found  their  most  strik- 
ing manifestation  in  the  period  that  tried 
the  Nation  so  sorely ;  and  it  is  with  the 
biographer's  treatment  of  the  "forma- 
tion "  of  Andrew  that  we  would  chiefly 
concern  ourselves  here.  For  this  we 
find  an  added  reason  in  the  fact  that 
the  story  of  the  development  of  Andrew, 
as  told  by  Mr.  Pearson,  is  a  story  pecu- 
liarly potent  for  good  to  young  men. 
No  youthful  American  can  read  the  nar- 
rative of  his  career  as  War  Governor 
without  being  inspired  by  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  admiration  for  good  citi- 
zenship, but  it  is  of  far  more  importance 
that  desire  for  emulation  should  be 
coupled  with  an  understanding  of  what 
it  was  that  framed  Andrew's  course,  of 
the  causes  of  the  gubernatorial  effects. 

The  opening  chapter,  detailing  the 
salient  features  of  Andrew's  boyhood,  is 
a  sufiicient  indication  that  the  biogfrapher 
appreciates  the  higher  duties  of  his 
office.  Without  any  obvious  attempt  to 
paint  the  influence  of  heredity,  he  clearly 
shows  how  the  qualities  of  his  New 
England  ancestors  were  reflected  in  the 
chubby,  blue-eyed,  curly-haired  boy 
playing  about  his  father's  store  in  the 
little  country  town  in  Maine.  Born  and 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  simplicity 
and  high  endeavor,  Andrew  from  his 
earliest  youth  gave  an  abiding  impression 
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of  manliness.  His  father,  stern  and 
silent,  fostered  in  him  the  traits  of  tire- 
less energy  and  indomitability  of  purpose 
characteristic  of  his  later  years ;  enthu- 
siasm and  gentleness  were  his  mother's 
gifts.  Her  death,  when  he  was  but 
fourteen,  marked  the  first  milestone  in 
his  life.  "  The  crisis,"  to  use  Mr.  Pear- 
son's words,  "  brought  into  action  in  him 
powers  of  sympathy  and  tenderness 
which  amazed  all  those  who  watched 
him.  His  care  sought  out  not  only  the 
younger  children  but  his  broken  father. 
From  that  time  on  the  tact  of  human 
sympathy  never  failed  him,  and  the 
memory  of  his  mother,  which,  as  he  said 
long  afterward,  kept  him  'from  many 
youthful  errors,'  became  for  him  conse- 
crated above  all  things  else.  The  door 
was  opened  for  htm  into  manhood." 

But  manhood  was  yet  in  the  distance. 
Between  it  and  youth  lay  the  years  of 
school  and  college.  Both  gave  him  not 
alone  building  of  the  mind  but  building 
of  the  character.  At  both,  too,  was 
developed  that  talent  for  oratory  utilized 
to  such  brave  purpose  in  his  long  battle 
against  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  as 
exemplified  in  the  institution  of  slavery. 
At  fifteen  he  was  talking  politics,  fired 
with  anti-slavery  inspiration  drawn  chiefly 
from  a  weekly  religious  paper.  While 
at  Bowdoin  he  heard  George  Thompson, 
the  English  abolitionist,  whose  "  preach- 
ing of  the  gosp>el  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation for  the  slave  confirmed  him  in 
the  faith  and  roused  him  to  action." 
His  anti-slavery  vows  were  characteristic. 
He  hated  slavery  not  merely  because  it 
outraged  his  love  for  humanity — he  saw 
in  it  a  blot  on  the  national  honor,  a  drag 
to  the  country  of  which  he  was  already 
intensely  proud.  Loyal  to  the  school 
of  Webster,  slavery  "  must  be  crushed 
out,  not  together  with  the  Constitution, 
but  through  the  Constitution.  Andrew, 
a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  a  true 
Yankee  of  his  own  time,  with  a  bent  for 
mixing  morals  and  politics,  could  not 
but  ally  himself  with  the  men  whose 
idealism  was  well  ballasted." 

The  qualities  of  sociability,  good 
humor,  and  ready  wit  that  afterwards 
made  him  popular  even  with  those  who 
feared  his  radicalism  were  much  in 
evidence  at  Bowdoin.    On  the  religious 


side  of  his  character,  however,  if  we 
accept  Mr.  Pearson's  estimate,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  was  negative  rather 
than  positive.  But  it  at  least  paved  the 
way  for  the  impression  made  upon  the 
young  man  when,  soon  after  his  entrance 
into  the  legal  circles  of  Boston,  there 
came  into  his  life  the  one  who  was  best 
to  cultivate  his  religious  aspirations — 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  Of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  we  should  like  to 
follow  Mr.  Pearson  in  detail,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  as  his  mother's  death 
had  told  off  the  first,  and  the  address 
of  George  Thompson  the  second,  so  did 
his  meeting  with  Clarke  mark  the  third 
milestone  in  Andrew's  career.  His  life 
in  Boston  from  1837  to  1857  witnessed 
the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  which  his 
younger  years  had  given  such  promise. 
As  a  politician,  active  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Soil  party  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  ever 
the  reformer  and  humanitarian,  number- 
ing among  his  closest  friends  Sumner, 
Howe,  Bird,  and  Sanborn  ;  as  a  lawyer 
he  was  lavish  in  dispensing  his  services 
in  behalf  of  those  whom  he  deemed 
unjusdy  accused.  True  to  his  better 
instincts,  be  coupled  respect  for  law 
with  the  demand  that  law  should  mean 
protection,  not  oppression.  But  it  was 
not  until  1857  that  he  found  himself 
embarked  on  the  course  of  public  office 
in  which  he  was  so  highly  to  distinguish 
himself  and  to  reflect  such  great  credit 
upon  his  State. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
as  a  Boston  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  General  Court,  where,  as  his  first 
session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  g^ve 
an  unmistakable  demonstration  of  his 
fitness  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  The  op- 
portunity came  with  Caleb  Cushing's 
scathing  address  on  the  Governor's 
message  in  the  Loring  case.  "  Andrew," 
writes  Eben  F.  Stone,  "  had,  until  then, 
taken  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  known  only  to  a  few 
of  the  members.  Very  few  had  thought 
of  him  as  the  man  that  could  answer 
this  speech."  Answer  it  he  did,  how- 
ever, and,  to  quote  again  from  Stone, 
"  when  he  took  his  seat  there  was  a 
storm  of  applause.  The  radical  men 
had  found  their  prophet."     Mr.  Pearson 
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adds,  "  From  this  time,  throughout  the 
State,  the  name  of  Andrew  was  always 
received  with  enthusiasm." 

Here,  in  truth,  another  milestone  had 
been  passed.  There  was  yet  another  be- 
fore there  was  g^ven  to  Andrew,  despite 
party  intrigue,  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  his  election  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  of  sentiment  that 
carried  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  White 
House.  This  "  epoch-marking  "  event 
was  John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
By  it  Andrew's  emotional  nature  was 
stirred  to  the  depths,  and  he  strained 
every  effort  in  behalf  of  the  man  who 
had  sought  to  overthrow  slavery  by  vio- 
lence. His  act  was  as  uncompromising 
as  his  utterance  at  the  meeting  held  to 
raise  a  fund  for  John  Brown's  family : 
"  I  pause  not  now  to  consider,  because 
it  is  wholly  outside  the  duty  of  this 
assembly  to-night,  whether  the  enterprise 
of  John  Brown  and  his  associates  in 
Virginia  was  wise  or  foolish,  right  or 
wrong ;  I  only  know  that,  whether  the 
enterprise  itself  was  the  one  or  the  other, 
John  Brown  himself  is  right"  This 
assuredly  was,  as  Mr.  Pearson  has  put 
it,  "  a  ringing  challenge,  not  merely  to 
the  South,  but  to  the  timorous  Republi- 
cans who  still  regretted  the  Whig  party." 
As  the  sequel  proved,  it  forged  a  link  in 


the  chain  of  drcumstances  that  bioo^ 
its  speaker  to  the  headship  of  the  State. 
Of  the  foresight  that  led  Andrew,  in 
the  first  days  of  his  tenure  of  the  Gov- 
ernorship, to  make  those  preparations 
for  war  that  enabled  Massachusetts  to 
step  to  the  fore  when  the  call  for  arms 
was  sounded,  Mr.  Pearson  writes  with  a 
wealth  of  detail,  as  he  does  of  the  herco- 
lean  tasks  accomplished  in  the  face  oi 
apparentiy  unsurroountable  obstades. 
If  it  be  that  he  linger  unduly  upon  the 
differences  between  Lincoln,  Staoton, 
Buder,  and  his  hero,  the  fault  is  the  more 
easily  forgiven  "because  of  the  interesting 
side-lights  these  passages  cast  upon  the 
characters  of  all  four.  Especially  is  Mr. 
Pearson  to  be  commended  for  the  deft- 
ness with  which  he  delineates  for  his 
readers  of  forty  years  later  the  condi- 
tions accounting  for  the  nearsight  that 
beclouded  contemporary  opinion  of  the 
great  War  President,  a  nearsight  shared 
to  a  degree  by  the  man  whose  career  is 
here  unfolded.  For  perfect  appreciation 
of  this,  however,  as  of  the  painstaking 
research  to  which  the  writer  has  devoted 
himself  in  the  hope — happily  fulfilled — 
of  giving  an  authoritative  and  unpreju- 
diced biography,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself.  This  is  the 
tale  of  a  noble  life  well  told. 
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by  the  sect  known  as  Reformed  Mennonites. 
The  gentle,  kindly  spirit  of  Christianitjr  b 
conspicuous  in  them.  With  this  goes  the 
excessive  literalism  in  the  practical  use  of 
the  Bible  that  is  usually  found  among  per- 
sons narrowly  educated,  e.  g.,  in  reprobating 
legal  and  military  resistance  of  wrong,  incut 
eating  the  observance  of  feet-washmg,  and 
salutation  with  the  "holy  kiss."  The  mis- 
conception of  the  Church  as  "an  ark  of 
safety,"  rather  than  as  a  bodv  militant  for 
warfare  on  every  form  of  evil,  is  unfortu- 
nately not  limited  to  Mennonites. 

Confessions  of  a  Club  Woman  (The).  By 
■Asnes  Surbridge.  Illustrated.  Ooubkday,  Pa«e 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    241  pages.    »lja 

That  the  average  club  woman  is  portraved 
in  these  pages  is  open  to  quesdon.  Toat 
there  are  women  who  use  their  club  associ- 
ations  as  a  means  for  social  ambition  is 


Beginnings  of  Christianity  (The).  By  Paul 
Wernle.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemaiin, 
M.A.  Edited  by  Rev.  VV.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 
Vol  11.  The  Development  of  the  Church.  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    5^x9  in.    376  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Bible  in  Modem  Light  (The) :  A  Course  of 
Lectures  before  the  Bible  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  Omaha.  By  John  Wesley  Con- 
ley,  D.D.  The  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  Phila- 
delphia.   4Hx7Hin.    238  pages. 

Christianity  Defined.  A  Manual  of  New 
TesUment  Teaching  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
Non- Resistance  of  Evil,  Non-Conformity  to  the 
World  in  Deportment  and  Dress,  The  Proper 
Observance  of  the  Ordinances.  Separation  from  all 
Unfaithful  Worship ;  To  which  is  added  Disserta- 
tions on  Marriage,  the  Millennium,  and  Benefi- 
ciary Organizations.  A  Compilation  from  Different 
Authors.  The  Mail  Publishing  Co.,  Hagerstown, 
Md.  SHxSin.  388  pages. 
This  interesting  volume  describes  the  doc- 
trine and  mode  of  life  professed  and  practiced 
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probably  true ;  and  that  there  is  room  for 
criticism  of  women  who  manage  and  attend 
the  favonte  mammoth  conventions  of  the 
day  is  undoubtedly  true.  Did  not  "  God 
A'mighty  make  'em  to  match  the  men"? 
The  heroine  of  this  tale  is  less  repulsive 
than  that  humiliatindy  true  portraiture  of  the 
American  woman  who  coula  make  a  custard 
or  write  a  club  paper  merely  because  she 
was  an  American,  that  appeared  in  a  recent 
caustic  novel.  There  is  much  food  for  re- 
flection offered  in  these  Confessions,  and  the 
author  is  wise  in  not  failing  to  discriminate 
between  the  uses  and  abuses  of  women's 
clubs.  '  The  ideal  woman  is  depicted  in  the 
closing  pages,  and  we  are  glad  to  realize 
that  the  type  is  neither  unknown  nor  unat- 
tainable. There  are  many  clever  thrusts  at 
club  methods,  and  good-natured  warnings 
put  up  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Daphne  and  Her  Lad.  By  M.  J.  Lagen  and 
Cally  RjrUnd.  Henry  Hoft  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^  in.    2J7  pages.    >1.25. 

These  letters  of  two  newspaper  writers  con- 
form to  the  modem  taste  sufficieadv  to  be 
artificially  clever  and  effectively  dull.  The 
expected  tragedy  at  the  close  of  the  corre- 
.spondence  comes,  and  Daphne  and  Her 
Lad  presumably  write  no  more  letters  suit- 
able for  "The  Woman's  Page"  or  "The 
Maiden's  Journal." 

Domestic  Slave  Trade  of  the  Southern  Sutes 

grhe).     By  Winfield    H.  ColUns,    M.A.     The 
roadway  PubUshing  Co.,  New  York.    Sx?'^  in. 
154  page*. 

A  reviewof  sources  and  secondary  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  slaves  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
author  pves  ample  references  to  the  books 
and  documents  which  he  has  examined,  it 
has  its  value  as  a  brief  book  of  reference. 

Dux  Christus :  An  Outline  Study  of  Japan. 
By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  The  Macmilhn  Co.. 
New  York.    4',%x7y«iir.    2%  pages.    30c. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  interesting  book.    Dr. 

Criffis  writes  only  that  kind.    It  is  reliable 

also,  for  he  is  the  leading  authority  among 

us  on  Japan.    Not  only  the  history  of  Japan, 

and  the  characteristics  of  the  country  and 

its   people,  but   especially   the    moral  and 

religious    transformation     now    advancing 

there  as  the  result  of  missionary  work,  are 

presented  here  with  timeliness,  to  all  who 

are  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  great  war 

in  the  £ast    The  absorption  of  Japanese 

resources  in  that  stru^le  invites  aid  from 

outside  to  carry  on  unhindered  the  works  of 

religious    philanthropy.    To    this    end    the 

volume  is  designed  to  contribute. 

BMrly  Christian  Martyrs  and  Their  Persecu- 
tions (The).  By  Rev.  J.  Herkless,  D.D.  -  (The 
Temple  Series  of  Bible  Handbooks.)  The  J.  B. 
LippJncoK  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4x5',i  in.  112  pages. 

A  brief  r^sumtf  of  the  conflict  of  Christian- 
ity with  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  time  of 
Constantine. 

£dKar  Poe  :  Sa  Vie  et  son  <£uvre.    Bv  £mile 
Laovriire.  Felix  Mean,  Paris.  5x9  in.    732pag«s. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  By  David  Eu- 
gene Smith.  Ph.D.  Ginn  &  Co„  Boston.  5x7H 
iiu    394  pages. 

Histoiy  of  Matrimonial  Institutions  (A).  By 
George  Elliott  Howard.  Ph.D.  In  3  vols.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press  (Callaghan  &  Co.), 
Chicago.   6x9  m.    flO,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Hocus  Pocus  Money  Book  (The).  By  Albert 
Griffin.  Published  by  Albert  Griffin,  Topeka, 
Kan.    4^X7^  in.    20j  pages.    Paper  bound.    25c 

In  Meny  Measure.  By  Tom  Masson.  Il- 
lustrated. Life  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  4V4X7 
in.  152  pages.  7Sc. 
Mr.  Masson  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
the  lighter  American  literature  as  a  clever 
and  facile  writer  of  humorous  society  verse. 
This  volume  contains  a  selection  of  his 
poems  which  have  appeared  in  "  Life  "  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  pleasing,  and  in  its  satire 
mild  but  amusing. 

Islam  and  the  Oriental  Chuichea:  Their 
HUtorical  Relations.  By  WUliam  Ambrose 
Shedd,  M.A.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation and  Sabbath-School  Work,  Philadelphia. 
5x8  in.  255  pages,  tl.25,  net.  (Postage,  7c) 
After  delivery  lief  ore  five  leading  seminaries 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  these  lectures 
are  now  published.  Their  survey  of  the 
period  in  which  for  many  years  Islam  and 
Christianity  have  faced  each  other  is  for  the 
lip;ht  it  casts  on  present  and  future  opportu- 
nity and  duty.  It  would  seem  that  Islam 
exists  to-day  as  a  result  of  Christian  neglect 
to  cultivate  the  people  from  whom  it  sprang, 
and  the  people  whose  sword  won  its  present 
stronghold.  Mr.  Shedd  regards  simplicity 
in  doctrine  and  freedom  in  organization  as 
essential  to  Christian  success  in  this  field. 
The  activity  of  Christian  laymen  he  regards 
as  especially  helpful,  and  ventures  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  is  a  useful  place  here  for 
a  Protestant  monasticism.  not  as  a  spiritual 
discipline,  but  as  a  metnod  of  organized 
work  by  men  where  the  establishment  of 
family  life  is  impracticable.  A  judicious 
and  su^estive  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  a  difficult  problem  is  here  made. 

John  Bellows:  Letters  and  Memoir.  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  Illustrated.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.    6x9  in.    392  pages.    »3. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  an  honored 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, by  trade  a  printer,  was  an  active  phi 
lanthropist,  a  large-minded,  cultivated, kindly 
man,  one  of  those  in  whom  the  divine  Word 
is  made  flesh.  The  ancestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  family,  who  sailed  from 
England  in  1635,  bore  the  same  name.  John 
Bellows  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Senator  Hoar,  Dr.  Holmes,  his  son  Judge 
Holmes,  and  other  Americans.  In  1901 
Harvard  gave  him  the  honorary  M.A.  for 
his  French  Dictionary,  a  work  for  which 
Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  predicted 
a  high  reputation.  One  of  his  latest  good 
works  was  in  assisting  the  emigration  of  the 
persecuted  Russian  sect  of  the  Doukhobors 
to  Canada.  The  benevolence,  the  religious 
thoughtfulness,  the  observations  of  travel, 
the  antiquarian  interest,  the  friendships  with 
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men  both  of  high  and  low  degree,  which 
appear  in  this  volume,  combine  to  present  a 
character  of  unusual  charm. 

Our  Own  and  Other  Worlds.  By  Joseph 
Hamilton.  Illustrated.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York.    Sx7>4in.    203  pages.    $1. 

Pennsylvania :  A  Primer.  By  Barr  Ferree. 
Illustrated.  The  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co., 
New  York.    6x9V4in.    256  pages.    *3. 

Physical  Deterioration:  Its  Causes  and  the 
Remedy.  By  A.  Watt  Smyth.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  S^XlfAin.  318  pages.  «2,net. 
One  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  the 
South  African  War  was  to  bring  the  British 
public  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Are 
we,  as  a  people,  deteriorating  physically? 
The  problem  assumed  concrete  form  through 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  declaration  that  at 
least  sixQr  per  cent,  of  Englishmen  wishing 
to  be  soldiers  were  unfit  for  military  service, 
and  his  blunt  demand :  "  Does  it  mean  that 
the  class  which  necessarily  supplies  the 
bulk  of  the  ranks  of  our  army  consists  in 
this  large  proportion  of  men  physically 
unfit  ?"  A  movement  was  begun  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  the  subject,  but  the  appointment 
is  still  pending,  and  in  the  interim  Mr.  A. 
Watt  Smyth  has  conducted  an  independent 
inquiry,  which  leads  him  to  the  conclusion, 
as  expressed  in  this  volume,  that,  if  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  progressive  physical  dete- 
rioration, it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  stand- 
ard is  showing  no  improvement  over  that  of 
the  past  few  decades,  and  that  conditions 
are  such  as  to  justify  the  epithet  "alarm- 
ing." Examining  causes,  he  also  suggests 
cures,  and  while  his  work  is  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  British  readers,  it  is  of  no  doubt- 
ful value  to  students  of  social  questions  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  sane,  temperate, 
and  dignified,  strong  as  much  in  the  manner 
of  presentation  as  in  conclusions.  To  those 
who  would  assist  in  the  movement  from  the 
tenements  to  the  country,  or  in  mitigating 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities,  it  offers  many  practically 
helpful  suggestions.  Health  board  officials, 
settlement  workers,  and  school-teachers  will 
find  it  an  exceedingly  serviceable  manual. 

Saul  and  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.  By  Rev. 
Robert  Sinker,  D.D.  (The  Temple  Series  of  Bible 
Handbooks.)  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 4x  5W  in.  92  pages. 
This  is  substantially  an  exposition  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  taken  at  its  face  value. 
The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
statement  that  Saul  raised  the  siege  of 
Jabesh  with  an  army  of  330,000  (I  Sam. 
xi.,  8),  and  that  the  order  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Amalekites  in  revenge  for  an  ancient 
injury  was  actually  g;iven  by  God.  The  un- 
evenness  of  this  series  of  handbooks,  illus- 
trated by  the  extreme  contrast  between  this 
volume  and  the  volume  by  Professor  Duff  on 
Abraham,  detracts  from  its  value  as  a  whole. 

Staff  Method  (The).  By  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Mitchell,  D.D.  (The  Presbyterian  Pulpit.)  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sat>faath- 
School  Work,  Philadelphia.  5x7H  in.  178  pages. 
7Sc,  net    (Postage,  7c) 


Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes.  By  Mrs.  AS. 
Hardy.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  S%x7S 
in.    1>7  pages. 

Selected  Sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Ed- 
ited by  H.  Norman  Gardiner.  The  Macmillu 
Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in.    181  pages.    25c 

Uncle  Robert's  Geography.  Vol.  IV.  A  River 
Journey.  By  Francis  W.  Parker  and  NelUe  U 
Ihrop  Helm.  Illustrated.  D.  Appletod  &  C«. 
New  York.    Sx7H  in.    277  pages. 

Under  the  Sun :  A  Stoiy  of  Old  Peru.    By 

Charks  W.  Buck.    Shehman  &  Co.,  Lonisrille, 
Ky.    5x7'/i  in.    413  pages. 

This  romance,  founded  upon  the  stoiy  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru  and  their  ancient  civiliu- 
tion,  gives  evidence  of  painstaking  care  oo 
the  part  of  the  author,  a  former  United 
States  Minister  to  Peru.  While  the  stately 
narrative  moves  with  somewhat  ponderous 
step,  the  reader  is  at  times  disturbed  by 
modern  colloquialisms  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Pizarro 
is  a  central  figure,  and  beautiful  princesses 
with  fascinating  attendants  fill  in  a.  highly 
colored  canvas. 

Watchers  of  the  Trails  (The) :  A  Book  of 
Animal  Life.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  IDia- 
trated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  S».4x8  in.  3bl 
pages.    $2. 

In  this  book  lovers  of  nature  and  lovers  of 
literature  will  find  pleasure.  Among  the 
many  writers  about  animals,  Mr.  Roberts 
occupies  an  enviable  place.  While  his  poetic 
imagination  requires  fiction  and  romance  in 
which  to  express  itself  fully,  he  does  not 
offend  the  exact  observer  of  nature  by  trans- 
ferring every  human  complexity  into  the 
terms  of  animal  instinct.  These  stories  are 
exquisite  in  their  refinement,  and  yet  robu»t 
in  appreciaticn  of  some  of  the  rougher 
phases  of  woodcraft.  Particularly  beautiful 
and  delicately  discriminating  are  the  stories 
of  the  "  Freedom  of  tlie  Black-Faced  Ram  " 
and  the  "  Return  to  the  Trails."  Yet,  upon 
consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any 
one  or  two  of  the  tales  for  particular  com- 
mendation. It  is  the  spirit  that  pervades 
Mr.  Roberts's  work  that  makes  it  unique. 
His  lifelong  intimacy  with  the  secrets  of 
the  woods  preserves  him  from  the  melodra- 
matic, the  visionary,  and  the  sentimental 
pitfalls  where  lie,  one  might  say,  heaps  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  venture  too  far 
after  the  delusive  will-o'-the-wisp  nature. 

Web  of  Indian  Life  (The).    By  the  Sister 

Nivedita  (Margaret  E.  Noble),  of^ Ramaknshna- 
Vivekananda.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
S'^x^in.  301  pages. 
In  this  web  it  will  only  be  the  very  naive  or 
those  totally  ignorant  of  conditions  in  India 
who  will  be  entangled.  The  web  is  there, 
but  the  spider  is  very  carefully  concealed. 
Whatever  injurious  influence  this  book  may 
have  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
ignores  the  dark  evils  that  exist  in  India. 

What  is  Art  ?    By  Leo  Tolstoy.   Translated 

from  the  original  MS.,  with  an  Introduction  l>y 

Aylmer  Maude.  Funk  &  WagnaUsCo.,  New  York. 

4^x7  in.    237  pages. 

This  work,  of  which  only  mutilated  editions 

were  allowed  to  appear  in  Russia,  exhibits 
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the  author's  breadth  in  some  directions,  and 
his  narrowness  in  others;  as  in  bis  low 
opinion  of  science,  and  also,  very  strangely, 
ol  patriotism.  His  chief  canon  seems  to  be 
tliat  everything  is  to  be  estimated  according 
to  its  apparent  sociological  value.  Art  he 
defines  as  a  means  for  transmitting  percep- 
tion into  feeling.  The  common  religious 
perception  being  defined  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  human  brotherhood,  true  art  is  exer- 
cised in  creating  feelings  that  tend  to  bind 
men  together.  Art  does  not  exist  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  end  that  it  serves ;  a  false 
end  makes  art  false.  "  The  task  for  Chris- 
tian art  is  to  establish  brotherly  union 
among  men." 

Writings  of  Samuel  Adams  (The).    Collected 
and  Edited  by  Harry  Alonzo  Cushine.    Vol  I. 
I7«4'i7fi9.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.   6x9 
in.   449  pages.    tS. 
"  If  Taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any  shape  with- 
out our  having  a  legal  Representation  where 
they  are  laid,  are  we  not  reduced  from  the 
Character  of  free  Subjects  to  the  miserable 
State  of  tributary  Slaves  ?"    Thus  the  patriot 
Samuel  Adams,  in  1764,  in  the  first  paper 
of  the  handsome  collection  of  his  writings 
now  in  process  of  publication.    His  works 
fittingly  find  place  in  the  series  which  in- 


cludes the  writings  of  Washington,  Jefier^ 
son,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Monroe,  Madison, 
lay,  and  King;  they  provide  an  accurate 
barometer  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
colonials,  smarting  under  the  injustice  of 
the  home  government,  and  express  clearly 
the  causes  and  justification  of  the  protests 
that  found  their  culmination  in  the  War  for 
Independence.  From  his  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life  Adams  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  used  his  talents  to  such  good 
purpose  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  "  No 
single  man  did  so  much  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Revolution."  Many  of  his  papers 
were  destroyed  at  an  early  date,  but  enough 
have  survived  to  prove  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the 
youthful  years  of  the  Nation ;  and  in  bringing 
them  together  from  their  widely  separated 
resting-places  in  this  country  and  abroad 
the  editor  and  publishers  have  rendered  a 
distinct  service.  The  present  volume  covers 
the  period  1764-1769,  and  it  is  expected  to 
conclude  the  work  in  two  or  three  more 
volumes.  Upon  its  completion  we  intend  to 
give  it  a  detailed  review. 
Why  Ix)ve  Grows  Cold.     By  Ellen  Bums 

Sherman.   Gordon  &  FlagE,  bpnngfield,    Haaik 

5x7Hta.    2S3pagB». 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Nanus  will 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
personal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


What  Is  the  Issue? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

You  had  not  long  since  a  summary  of  the 
Republican  platform.  Now  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  has  adjourned,  is  it  not 
fair  to  say  that  the  one  distinctive  difference 
between  the  two  parties  is  the  tariff?  The 
candidate  of  each  is  a  religious  man,  of  high 
character,  courage,  and  integrity.  Each  is 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard ;  to  the  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
administration  of  our  insular  possessions,  to 
civil  service  reform,  and  to  the  repression  of 
the  abuses  of  corporate  monopoly.  But 
Roosevelt  stands  for  the  substantial  main- 
tenance of  the  present  tariff,  Parker  for  its 
reduction  and  revision. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

New  York  City. 

[The  Outlook's  views  on  this  point  are 
expressed  in  these  sentences  from  an  editorial 
published  last  week:  "So  far  as  the  two 
conventions,  the  two  candidates,  and  the  two 
platforms  indicate,  the  most  fundamental 
issue  in  this  campaign  is.  Shall  we  ftermit 
and  encourage  an  industrial  development, 
with  the  gigantic  combinations  which  such 
development  involves,  and  make  a  govern- 
ment strong  enough  to  control  them?  or, 
ShaJI  we  discourage  such  combinations,  and 
even  by  drastic  measures  prohibit  them,  and 
give  our  government  substantially  no  greater 


powers  than  belonged  to  it  half  a  century 
ago  ?"— The  Editors.] 

Concerning  Federal  Appointments 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

You  are  aware,  doubtless,  that  your  paper 
is  looked  upon,  even  by  those  who  ao  not 
accept  your  views,  as  standing  for  that  great 
virtue,  candor.  Though  you  are  partisan, 
we  cherish  the  hope — so  hard  to  preserve  in 
America — thatyou  will  continueopen-minded 
in  your  partisanship.  Therefore,  is  it  absurd 
to  hope  that  you  will  print  these  few  sen- 
tences on  a  political  issue,  an  issue  which 
you  see  in  one  light  and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  see  in  another  ? 

To  present  the  issue,  one  must  introduce — 
I  regret  to  say — that  "  burning  question  "  of 
the  appointment  of  negroes  to  Federal  office. 
But  tne  issue  to  which  I  refer  is  involved  in 
the  race  problem  by  accident  only.  The 
question  is  not  whetner  negroes  should  be 
appointed  to  Federal  office,  but  whether  such 
appointments — or  any  others — should  be  pe- 
culiar to  any  particular  section  ?  Should  the 
Government  nave  one  programme  of  ap- 
pointment in  Charleston  and  another  in  New 
York  ?  The  present  writer  happens  to  be  a 
federalist,  but  to  my  mind  the  condition 
precedent  of  successful  federalization  is  that 
all  sections,  like  all  individuals,  be  equal 
before  the  law.    If  the  Government  intends, 
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in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  divide  its  ap- 
pointments proportionateljr  between  blacks 
and  whites,  the  situation  is  one  thing.  If 
the  Government  is  deliberately  singling  out 
South  Carolina  for  exceptional  treatment, 
die  situation  is  vastly  different.  Which  is 
the  Government's  intention  ? 

As  a  student  of  American  history,  I  ask 
you.  sir,  to  present  this  question  to  your 
reaaers. 

Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson. 
(Professor  of  History,  College  ol  Charleston.) 

Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina. 

[There  would  be  no  justification  and  no 
excuse  for  the  Government  if  it  were  sin- 
gling out  South  Carolina  for  separate  treat- 
ment. The  principles  applicable  to  the  case 
of  Dr.  Crum  are  to  us  very  clear,  namely : 

I.  Men  should  be  appomted  to  office  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  rendering  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  best  men  available  for  such 
service  should  be  appointed.  There  would 
be  as  little  sense  in  dividing  appointments 
proportionally  between  different  races  as 
between  difiereitt  denominations. 

II.  In  general,  no  person  persona  hom 
grata  in  the  local  communiQr  should  be 
appointed. 

III.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  forbids 
the  Government  to  discriminate  against  any 
man  merely  because  of  race  or  color. 

IV.  These  principles  are  equally  applica- 
ble in  all  sections,  in  New  York  and  Boston 
as  in  Charleston  or  New  Orleans. — The 
Editors.] 

Expenses  at  the  World's  Pair 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  just  read  your  litde  article  in  the 
number  for  July  9,  on  the  cost  of  visiting  the 
Exposition.  The  statements  made  by  your 
correspondent  about  the  ease  of  procuring 
satisfactory  rooms  in  the  residence  district 
are  entirely  correct,  and  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  people  of  ample  means  who  are  throw- 
ing open  tneir  homes  and  offering  rooms  at 
not  more  than  f  1.50  per  day,  usually  at  one 
dollar.  While  his  remarks  about  meals  are 
true  as  to  the  Exposition  grounds,  they  are 
not  correct  with  regard  to  many  places  out- 
side of  the  grounds,  as  I  have  experienced 
as  a  long-time  resident  of  this  city  and  New 
York.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  in  this  city,  which  eives  a  table 
d'hOte  dinner  at  night  for  $1  that  is  equal  to 
anv  11.50  or  $2  dinner  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  in  New  York  on  visits  there  ' 
from  year  to  year.  One  hotel  gives,  on  Sun- 
day, a  good  table  d'hOte  lunch  for  75  cents. 
One  of  our  medium-grade  hotels  gave  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  this  morning,  for 
breakfast,  blackberries,  choice  of  oatmeal 
or  two  other  cereals,  followed  by  a  choice 
of  meat,  eggs,  or  fish,  wheal  cakes  and  maple 
syrup,  anda  choice  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
and  all  for  35  cents,  everything  cleanly  and 
daintily  served.  There  is  a  certain  hotel 
here,  which  has  been  run  for  years  by  an 


ex-steward   of  one  of  the  leading  hotda, 

which  furnishes  an  appetizing  breakfast 
every  morning,  to  those  who  do  not  want  to 
order  by  card,  for  35  cents.  They  do  not 
pve  the  variety  above  referred  to,  but  give 
a  selection  of  meats  that  are  rather  better, 
and  service  that  cannot  be  excelled.  There 
are  a  number  of  places  where  dinner  is  served 
for  50  cents  comprising  soup,  roast,  or  choice 
of  two  or  three  kinds  of  meat  cooked  in 
other  ways,  three  or  four  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, choice  of  two  articles  for  dessert, 
and  tea  or  coffee.  They  are,  of  course,  out- 
side of  the  Exposition  grounds,  and,  in 
fact,  none  of  them  are  within  a  mile  of  the 
grounds. 

If  New  York  City  gives  as  good  a  meal 
as  the  above  for  "  half  the  money,"  then  I 
have  been  very  unfortunate  in  my  visits 
there  for  the  past  ten  years.  Because  of  the 
idea  that  this  would  be  an  excellent  time  to 
make  money  here,  so  many  have  started  in 
the  restaurant  business  around  the  city  tiiat 
prices  are  kept  about  the  same  as  they  have 
always  been. 

M.  H.  S. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

A  University  Centenary 
The  centennial  Commencement  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  July 
2-7,  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
alumni,  and  also  of  distinguished  educators. 
The  programme  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  addresses,  all  of  a  high  order,  recounted 
the  events  in  the  splendid  history  of  the 
University,  recalled  the  achievements  of  her 
sons,  and  pictured  the  service  which  the 
University  has  rendered  to  the  higher  inters 
ests  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  addresses, 
however,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  had  a 
wider  scope,  and  treated  illuminatingly  and 
inspiringly  the  relation  of  the  University 
and  university  training  to  the  great  work!  of 
affairs.  Great  interest  naturally  centered 
around  the  centennial  oration  by  the  Hon. 
D.  P.  Kingsley,  of  New  York.  The  orator 
reviewed  tne  history  of  the  institution,  trac- 
ing its  growth  from  the  time  when  it  gradu- 
ated a.dass  of  four  in  1804  to  the  present 
year,  when  109,  including  54  from  the  medical 
department,  were  graduated.  Fine  tributes 
were  paid  to  Ira  Allen  and  others,  who  by 
their  talents  and  sacrifices  had  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  institution,  and  especially 
to  President  Buckham,  under  whose  admin- 
istration of  thirty-three  years  the  greatest 
advances  have  been  made.  The  comer-stone 
of  an  imposing  medical  building  was  lakl  by 
Governor  McCuUough.  The  Endowment 
Fund  Committee  reported  J21 6,000  already 
pledged  towards  the  >1,000,000  which  it  is 
proposed  to  rai.se.  While  the  exercises 
were  in  progress  the  announcement  was 
made  that  a  very  desirable  piece  of  land  had 
been  secured  for  a  new  athletic  field.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  rare  pleasure  and 
cannot  fail  to  bear  helpfully  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  the  University  and  tne  educational 
interests  of  Vermont.  •  • 
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From  Chicago  daily,  August  15  to 
September  10,  inclusive.  Corre- 
spondingly low  rates  from  all  points. 
Special  trains  from  Chicago;  stop- 
overs en  route;  choice  of  routes 
returning.  Two  fast  daily  trains  via 
the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
western Line. 
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"  nas  more  man   inree  iimes  tne  sirengin  oi  cocoa 
mixed  with  starch,  arrow-root,  or  sugar." 

Baker's  Breakfast  Cocoa 


Always  used  by  good  cooks  and  economical  housekeepers 

jMt    Highest     Awa.rds    in    At 
p^*   Europe  and  America      wfR 

Be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine  bearing  our  trade-mark — 

the  Chocolate  Girl. 

Our  new  illustrated  recipe  book  sent  free.     Address 

WALTER  BAKBR  S,  CO..  Ltd. 
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The  Annual 
Educational  Number 

of  The  Outlook  will  be  published  next  week,  August  6th. 
Notable  among  the  special  illustrated  features  will  be  the 
article  by  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College  on  "The 
World's  Fair  as  an  Educative  Force."  This  is  illustrated 
by  a  remarkable  series  of  fine  photographs  of  scenes  at  the 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  taken  expressly  for  this  purpose  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Hewitt.  The  World's  Fair  receives  additional 
treatment  in  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  photographs  taken  at 
night  by  Mr.  Hewitt ;  combinedly  they  give  a  beautiful  and 
picturesque  idea  of  "  The  World's  Fair  at  Night." 

The  present  summer  marks  the  expiration  of  fifty  years  of 
service  by  President  Eliot  to  Harvard  University,  and  appro- 
priately, this  issue  will  contain  an  article  on  "  The  Personality 
of  President  Eliot,"  by  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan,  with  many  per- 
sonal incidents  and  anecdotes.  It  has  a  hitherto  unpublished 
portrait  which  is  soon  to  appear  as  a  steel  engraving,  and 
other  pictures. 

Still  other  articles  in  this  issue  are:  "The  Influence  of 
the  French  School  and  Home,"  by  Georgia  Eraser,  with 
reproductions  of  paintings  of  French  school  children,  by 
Jean  Geoffroy ;  "  A  School  in  the  Woods,"  by  Martha  Berry ; 
"A  Memorial  to  College  Friendship"  (the  new  dormitory  at 
Princeton),  by  Robert  Bridges ;  illustrated  brief  articles  about 
the  Greek  theatre  at  the  University  of  California  and  the 
Harvard  Stadium.  There  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Alderman,  the 
new  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  of  Miss  Zamora, 
the  Filipino  teacher,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Philippine  edu- 
cational display  at  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  new  Cabinet  officers. 
An  editorial  survey  of  educational  advance  in  this  country 
during  the  past  year  treats  the  subject  broadly  and  with 
special  knowledge. 
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BABY'S  TOILILT 

A  baby's  skin — the  moil  delicate  texture  in  all  this  world,  and  die 
most  easily  injured.  How  soft,  and  pure,  and  white  it  is  on  a 
well-kept  child.  Not  all  the  silken  fabrics  of  the  East  can  delight 
a  mother  half  so  much  as  that  most  perfect  of  all  fabrics — her 
baby's  skin. 

^  So  sensitive  is  it  that  a  mistake  in  the  baby's  bath,  an  alkali 
soap,  for  instance,  is  fatal  to  its  health  and  beauty.  Almost  in- 
flantly  rash,  blotches,  and  worse  blemishes  will  appear.  The 
safest  soap  to  use  is 


SOAP 

Mild  and  kindly  in  eSeA,  it  immediately  restores  the  skin 
to  its  original  sweetness  and  purity.  It  promptly  cures  milk  cniSt, 
scald  head,  itching,  chafing,  incipient  eczema  amd  odier  childish 
ailments  of  the  skin. 

Resinol  Soap  keeps  the  sldn  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  condi- 
tion, cleansing,  lubricating  and  nourishing  it. 

It  makes  the  mother's  complexion  nearly  as  smooth  and 
brilliant  as  the  baby's  skin.  It  prevents  blackheads,  pimples, 
chapped  hands,  fetor,  dandruff,  and  other  skin  troubles.  It 
does  this  because  it  contains  the  same  medicinal  pro(>erties  as  are 
found  in  the  world-famous  Resinol  Ointment 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere.     Samples  are  free. 
RLSINOL  CHLMICAL  COMPANY 


BALTIMORt,  MD. 
U.  S.  A. 


Great  Britain  Branch; 
»7  New  Oiioid  St.,  London,  W.C 
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Tlw  8«lsures  in 


The  chief  interest  of  the 

«..  R«i  8..     *'o^''*   'n  'he  Russo-Ja- 
panese   war    has    been 
transferred  during  the  last  week  from 
Manchuria  to  the  Red  Sea.     Two  Rus- 
sian steamers  have  been  cruising  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  stopping,  searching,  and, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  seizing,  the 
steamers  of  neutral  powers.     In  one  case 
the  mails  were  taken  from  a  German 
steamer,  and,  after  some- hours  of  reten- 
tion and  examination,  returned.  Whether 
any  contraband  matter  was  found  in  the 
mail  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the 
cable  reports,  nor  whether  the  Japanese 
mails  were  retained  or  not     Two  Eng- 
lish steamers  have  been  seized  and  taken 
as  prizes,  one  of  them,  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Mal- 
acca, which  contained  arms  and  muni- 
tion of  war,  apparently  supposed  bx  the 
Russian  cruiser  to  be  intended  for  Japan, 
but  affirmed  by  English  authorities  to 
belong  to  the  English  Government,  and 
to  bear,  in  the  broad  arrow  mark  of  the 
department,   the    evidence   of    govern- 
mental ownership.    A  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Line  steamer  has  also  been  seized 
as  a  prize ;  the  ground-  for  this  seizure 
the  reports  do  not  indicate.     A   third 
ship,  owned  in  Great  Britain,  en  route 
from  New  York  to  Manila,  and  contain- 
ing some  supplies  which  would  be  con- 
traband of  war  if  intended  for  Japan, 
but  avowedly  intended  for  Manila,  not 
for  any  Japanese  port,  and  said  to  be 
consigned  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  Manila,  has  also  been  seized. 
The    United     States     Government     is 
not,  however,  involved  in  this  seizure, 
since    the    ship     is    owned    in    Great 
Britain.     So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  published  reports,  there  is  very  little 
ground   for   believing   that    either   the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  or  the  Ham- 
burgh-American Line  steamer  contained 
matter  contraband  of  war.     These  seiz- 
ures have  occasioned  great  excitement 


both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  and 
might  easily  have  involved  Russia  in 
war  with  those  powers,  had  the  govern- 
ments not  been  more  conservative  than 
the  people  and  the  press.  As  the  result 
of  diplomatic  negotiations,  it  is  reported 
at  the  present  writing,  that  orders  have 
been  sent  to  the  Russian  vessels  to 
refrain  from  further  interference  with  for- 
eign shipping,  and  that  the  two  steamers 
taken  as  prizes,  one  English  and  the 
other  German,  will  be  returned  to  their 
owners,  a  previous  inspection  of  the 
cargo  having  been  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  consuls  of  the  English, 
German,  and  Russian  countries.  If  pal- 
pable contraband  of  war  intended  for 
the  Japanese  should  be  found,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  confiscated ;  but  even  in  this 
case,  it  is  said,  the  ships  will  be  released. 


Th.  Q»..tioi.  in«,w.d  Although  the  right 
to  search  neutral 
ships  for  contraband  of  war  is  not  de- 
nied, the  action  of  Russia,  has  been 
resented  both  in  Germany  and  England, 
partly  because  of  the  methods  pursued 
in  the  seizures,  partly  from  the  character 
of  the  vessels  making  the  seizures,  and 
partly  from  distrust  of  the  impartiality 
of  Russian  courts.  In  the  case  of  two 
of  the  three  steamers  seized  there  ap- 
pears, from  the  newspaper  reports,  to  be 
no  real  reason  for  thinking  that  there 
was  any  contraband  of  war  on  board. 
Both  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany and  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
are  said  to  have  given  explicit  orders 
against  taking  shipments  of  contraband 
goods.  More  important  is  the  objection 
brought  that  the  Russian  ships  are 
not  men-of-war  and  have  no  right  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  men-of-war. 
They  belong  to  the  "  Volunteer  Fleet." 
In  Russia,  as  in  England,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries,  there  are 
certain   merchant   steamers   which   the 
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'government  has  a  right  to  take  at  any 
time  for  military  service  and  transform 
into  naval  vessels.  Such  were  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  St.  Louis,  employed  by  our 
Government  as  cruisers  in  the  Spanish 
war.  By  treaty  with  the  Great  Powers 
it  is  agreed-  that  no  naval  vessels  shall 
pass  through  the  Dardanelles ;  so  that 
neither  can  Russia  send  out  men-of-war 
to  threaten  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nor  English  or  other  European 
Powers  send  into  the  Black  Sea  men-of- 
war  to  threaten  Russian  ports.  The 
two  Russian  vessels  now  in  the  Red 
Sea  came  out  as  merchantmen,  and 
received  their  commissions  as  men-of- 
war  after  they  had  passed  the  Darda- 
nelles. German  and  English  authorities 
take  the  ground  that  they  are  either 
merchantmen  or  naval  vessels ;  if  the 
latter,  they  had  no  right  to  come  through 
the  Dardanelles,  the  treaty  against  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  being  devised 
to  guard  against  just  such  action  as  the 
present;  if  they  are  merchant  vessels 
they  have  no  right  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  men-of-war;  and  some  of  the 
newspapers  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
they  are  pirates,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
logical  conclusion,  but  would  hardly  be 
adopted  literally  by  the  courts.  A  third 
ground  of  protest,  felt,  though  not  very 
definitely  expressed,  is  the  distrust  of 
Russian  courts.  There  is  no  interna- 
tional definition  of  contraband.  Russia 
includes  in  this  category  many  articles 
which  most  nations  do  not,  or  which  they 
allow  to  be  contraband  only  when  the 
circumstances  indicate  that  they  are 
specially  intended  to  aid  the  military 
forces  of  a  combatant ;  such  are  coal, 
naphtha,  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
machinery,  and  breadstuffs.  This  dif- 
ference of  definition,  and  a  general 
distrust  of  the  judicial  fairness  of  Rus- 
sian courts,  have  intensified  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  in  both  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, against  Russia.  The  shippers  of 
those  countries  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  have  all  their  trade  with  the  far  East 
subject  to  supervision  by  Russia,  and 
Russia  left  sole  judge  of  the  question  to 
what  extent,  and  under  tvhat  conditions, 
that  trade  may  be  carried  on.  This 
incident  may,  for  the  immediate  present, 
be  regarded  closed  by  the  concession  of 


Russia ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  lead  to  some  international 
agreement  as  to  what  is  contraband  of 
war ;  to  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
contention  that  mails  shall  be  exempt 
from  seizure ;  and,  perhaps,  eventually 
to  some  agreement  by  which  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  search  of  neutral  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  may  be  determined 
by  or  under  the  Hague  Tribunal,  instead 
of  by  the  prize  court  of  the  nation  mak- 
ing the  capture. 


It  is  probable  that  enterpris- 
^Tbt^ac^  ing  merchants,  both  English 

and  German,  have  been  ship- 
ping goods  to  Japan  in  considerable 
quantities  since  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  began.  There  is  nothing  immoral 
in  this,  and,  strictly  speaking,  nothing 
illegal.  International  law  is  simply 
international  custom.  It  has  not  the 
authority  of  national  law,  for  the  latter 
is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  so  that  disobe- 
dience to  it  is  a  kind  of  disloyalty. 
International  custom  forbids  any  neutral 
nation,  in  time  of  war,  to  give  aid  to 
either  of  the  warring  nations ;  to  do  so 
is  itself  an  act  of  war.  But  citizens  of 
neutral  nations  may  ship  what  articles 
they  please  to  either  or  both  the  war- 
ring nations  at  their  own  risk.  Esther 
of  the  warring  nations  may  stop  and 
seize  contraband  goods  in  transitu  and 
confiscate  them,  and  the  shipper  has  no 
cause  of  complaint,  and  no  recourse  for 
damages  even  to  his  own  government. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some 
tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  goods  so 
seized  were  really  on  their  way  to  one  of 
the  combatants,  and  whether,  if  so,  they 
are  articles  which  can  be  used  by 
the  combatant  to  aid  him  in  the  war; 
for  only  such  articles  as  are  adapted  to 
give  aid  to  the  nation  in  its  war  are  con- 
traband of  war.  Munitions  of  warcleariy 
are  contraband ;  books  clearly  are  not — 
unless  a  military  treatise  might  be  an 
exception.  The  court  to  decide  these 
questions  is  a  court  of  the  nation  which 
makes  the  capture.  The  vessel  sus- 
pected of  carrying  articles  contraband 
of  war  is  taken  before  this  court, 
and  if  it  decides  against  the  shipper 
he   has   no   appeal.     In    other    words, 
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after  war  has  broken  out  between 
two  powers,  any  merchant  who  ships 
goods  to  either  of  the  combatants  does 
so  at  the  risk  of  having  them  captured 
and  declared  contraband  of  war  by  the 
captor.  The  right  of  the  combatants  to 
capture  goods  contraband  of  war  in 
transitu  involves  necessarily  the  right  to 
stop  and  search  any  neutral  vessel  on 
the  high  seas  for  contraband  goods,  and 
to  take  any  vessel  found  carrying  such' 
goods  as  a  prize,  subject  to  the  decisions 
of  the  prize  court.  If  it  exercises  this 
right  in  too  high-handed  a  manner,  it  is 
always  liable  to  be  called  to  account  by 
the  offended  nation ;  and  this  is  gener- 
ally found  to  be  an  adequate  safeguard. 
The  danger  to  English  and  German 
merchants  engaged  in  shipping  contra- 
band goods  to  Japan  has,  however,  hith- 
erto been  very  slight,  because  the  East- 
em  seas  were  practically  controlled  by 
the  Japanese  navy,  and  Russia  had  no 
available  ships  of  war  in  European 
waters.  It  is  safe  to  presume,  therefore, 
that  the  contraband  trade  has  been  a 
very  considerable  one,  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  Russia's  disastrous  experi- 
ence in  the  East,  has  probably  irritated 
her  into  pursuing  a  course  which  she 
is  now  compelled  to  abandon. 


English    resentment 

Another  Raid  by  the       „_„;„„,.      !>..„-:_       :„ 

Ruuten  CraiUr.  agamst       RuSSia       IS 

likely,  however,  again 
to  be  excited  by  the  report  of  the  des- 
truction of  a  British  steamship,  the 
Knight  Commander.  The  Russian  crui- 
sers some  time  last  week  left  Vladivostok 
on  another  of  the  bold  sea  raids  which 
hav^  been  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
Russian  sea  strategy  in  this  war.  This 
tinae  the  three  cruisers,  instead  of  sailing 
south  toward  the  Korean  Strait  as  before, 
sailed  directly  east,  passed  through  the 
Tsugaru  Strait,  between  the  two  great 
Japanese  Islands,  Yezo  and  Hondo,  and 
came  south  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Hondo.  On  Monday  of  this  week  they 
were  sighted  twenty  miles  off  KatsugUia, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  Yokohama. 
From  the  last-named  place  the  news  was 
8ent  the  same  day  that  the  Russian  ships 
had  sunk  the  Knight  Commander,  said 
to  bail  from  N?w  York,  and  to  have 


transferred  her  crew  to  a  Japanese 
steamship,  detaining  her  European  pas- 
sengers. It  is  rumored  that  the  Russians 
also  captured  another  British  vessel  and 
a  German  ship,  and  sank  two  Japanese 
sailing  vessels.  From  London  it  is 
stated  that  the  Knight  Commander  car- 
ried no  munitions  of  war,  but  had  a  gen- 
eral cargo  for  Japan.  Some  apprehen- 
sion is  felt  that  the  trans-Pacific  passen- 
ger steamship  Korea,  now  due  at  Yoko- 
hama, may  be  captured.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  warships,  situated  as  are 
these  Russian  cruisers,  may  take  more 
extreme  measures  in  destroying  an  ene- 
my's merchant  ships  after  capture  than 
if  it  were  possible  to  take  them  into  port, 
there  seems.on  the  face  of  it  no  justifica- 
tion  for  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  ves- 
sel carrying  ordinary  cargo,  evert  al- 
though that  be  contraband  as  destined 
for  the  enemy.  The  Russian  ships  are 
three  in  number,  are  fast  ships,  and  are 
fine  armored  cruisers ;  their  bold  raids 
form  a  strong  argument  for  the  value  in 

war  of  this  type  of  war  vessel. The 

campaign  in  Manchuria  reniains  puz- 
zling, and  the  Russians  confess  that  the 
Japanese  movements  leave  them  in  doubt 
as  to  where  the  heavy  blow  soon  to  be 
expected  is  to  be  s.truck.  The  Japanese 
policy  seems  to  be  to  make  slight  ad- 
vances first  on  the  road  to  Liaoyang, 
then  oh  the  eastern  road  to  Mukden, 
and  finally  on  that  to  Haicheng.  The 
Russians  still  hold  Niuchuang,  but  early 
this  week  it  was  reported  that  the  Japan- 
ese were  advancing  upon  that  place  and 
had  defeated  the  Russians  east  of 
Tachekiao. 

A  strained  situation,  which 

tile^atuan  "^^^  ""'*  improbably  result  in 
a  dissolution  of  the  Concor- 
dat, exists  between  France  and  the  Vati- 
can. Under  the  terms  of  the  Concordat 
both  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
French  bishops  are  made  dependent  upon 
an  agreement  between  the  Pope  and  the 
French  Government.  Now  the  Vatican 
has  called  for  the  resignation  of  the 
bishops  of  Laval  and  Dijon  and  ordered 
them  to  repair  to  Rome  to  meet  certain 
charges.  It  is  asserted  in  France  that 
this  action  of  the  Vatican  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  bishops  obeyed  their 
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own  goveroment  in  the  affair  of  the  closing 
of  the  schools  controlled  by  the  religious 
orders.  The  bishops  appealed  to  the 
French  Government  and  were  directed  to 
disregard  the  order  of  the  Vatican.  This 
raised  a  direct  question  of  authority,  and 
the  interchange  of  messages  between 
Rome  and  Paris  has  not  improved  the 
situation.  The  position  of  the  Vati- 
can, as  outlined  in  dispatches  of  last 
week,  apparently  inspired,  was  that  M. 
Combes's  position  was  based  not  on  the 
Concordat  itself,  but  upon  the  so<alled 
"  organic  articles  "  which  constitute  an 
explanation  of  the  Concordat,  made  by 
the  French  Government,  and  which  were 
never  acknowledged  by  the  Holy  See. 
Moreover,  the  Pope  holds  that,  until 
actual  punishment  has  been  inflicted 
upon  a  bishop,  France  cannot  interfere 
under  M.  Delcass^'s  own  theory,  which 
does  not  go  as  far  as  does  that  of  the 
Premier.  The  Vatican  declares  that  it 
will  proceed  in  the  cases,  and  if  the 
bishops  refuse  to  appear,  will  suspend 
them.  Meanwhile  something  very  like 
an  ultimatum  has  been  sent  to  Rome  in 
the  form  of  a  note  from  M.  Delcass^, 
threatening  to  break  oS  all  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  Vatican  unless 
the  letters  calling  for  the  resignations  of 
the  bishops  is  at  once  withdrawn.  The 
whole  affair  shows  a  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  France — within  the  church  as 
well  as  in  official  circles — to  escape  the 
dictation  of  Rome  in  national  questions 
of  church  government ;  and  seme  observ- 
ers believe  it  quite  possible  that  the 
absolute  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  France  may  not  be  far  distant.  We 
believe  that  such  disestablishment  woiild 
relieve  both  Church  and  State  of  serious 
difficulty  and  would  give  to  the  institu- 
tions of  religion  in  France  a  great  renewal 
of  moral  strength. 


Mr.  Chamberlam  s  tanfl 
Tariff  commiimioD  commjssion  has  reported 

on  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  general  expectation,  finds  their 
condition  to  be  backward  and  primarily 
due  to  free  trade.  The  main  facts  set 
forth  are,  that  the  decline  of  these,  in 
comparison  with  other  British  industries, 


results  from  the  stringent  protection  en- 
joyed by  rival  manufacturing  nations, 
who,  while  controlling  their  own  markets, 
have  so  organized  production  that  they 
are  able  to  "  dump  "  their  surplus  on  the 
British  market  regardless  of  cost.  This 
refers  especially  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  The 
report  denies  that  exports  have  declined 
because  of  British  natural  disadvantages 
or  from  lack  of  skill  or  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  British  manufacturers  or  work- 
men, and  makes  a  pivotal  distinction  be- 
tween the  decrease  in  exports  to  foreign 
markets  and  the  increase  in  colonial 
markets,  where  lower  or  preferential 
tariffs  prevail.  Another  point  is,  that 
although  British  trade  with  the  colonies 
is  increasing,  yet,  in  the  colonial  markets, 
some  foreign  countries  are  relatively  gain- 
ing on  Great  Britain.  The  "  dumping  " 
practice  is  charged  against  the  system  of 
free  imports,  and,  accordingly,  a  revision 
of  that  system  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing "  dumping"  is  urged,  and  also  such 
further  measures  as  would  increase  fbr- 
eign  trade,  gain  a  secure  foothold  in 
colonial  markets,  and  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  workmen. 


The  changes  recom- 
Recomm«drt'on.  Hiended  as  a  remedy 
for  existing  conditions 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  are  doubt- 
less intended  to  outline  the  general  fiscal 
plan  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pre- 
pared. The  commission  reports  that  all 
desirable  objects  can  be  obtained  by  a 
tariff  system  graded  according  to  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  Great  Britain  by 
foreign  countries :  that  is  to  say,  a  gen- 
eral or  moderate  tariff,  consisting  of  a 
low  scale  of  duties  for  foreign  countries 
admitting  British  goods  on  fair  terms ; 
a  preferential  tariff,  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding, for  the  colonies,  giving  adequate 
preference  to  British  manufactures,  and 
framed  to  secure  freer  trade  within  the 
British  empire;  and  a  maximum  tariff, 
consisting  of  comparatively  higher  du- 
ties, but  subject  to  reduction  by  nego- 
tiation to  the  level  of  the  general  tariff. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  almost  every 
variety  of  tariff  weapon,  of  offense  as 
well  as  of  defense,  is  provided  by  this 
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scheme,  and  that  it  is  specially  designed  to 
interest  and  attract  the  self-governing 
colonies.  Although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  was  framed  especially  to  please 
Canada,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  tariff 
system  resolved  upon  recently  by  the 
Dominion  Government  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  his  friends  may  at  least  be 
regarded  as  approving  the  Canadian  plan 
and  accepting  it  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  imperial  problem.  What  Canada  has 
resolved  to  do  to  protect  herself  against 
"  dumping,"  and  to  give  reciprocity  or 
retaliation  according  as  the  case  may 
demand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  endorses  and 
adopts  as  a  scheme  for  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
will  make  sufficient  progress  in  the  Brit- 
ish constituencies  to  justify  hope  of 
success.  So  far  the  electoral  record  is 
against  him.  A  large  majority  of  the 
by-elections  held  since  his  attitude  was 
avowed  have  been  adverse,  and  even  in 
the  Liberal-Unionist  successes  the  ma- 
jorities were  largely  reduced.  He  relies, 
therefore,  upon  a  persistent  campaign  of 
education,  which  has  ample  pecuniary 
support  from  the  manufacturing  interest, 
and  'upon  the  support  of  the  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  all  of  which  have  practi- 
cally indorsed  his  scheme.  Unques- 
tionably he  has  so  put  the  case  that  his 
opponents  may  have  to  meet  the  charge 
of  ignoring  the  imperial  point  of  view; 
and  if  they  fall  back  upon  sentiment 
alone  as  the  bond  of  empire,  he  can  re- 
tort that  the  colonies  have  not  failed  in 
sentiment,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  justifiably  actuated  by  a  keen  sense 
of  practical  advantage.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  his  recommenda- 
tions are  futile  without  the  support  of 
the  British  people  of  the  home  islands, 
and  at  present  the  outlook  is  against 
him. 

® 
The  contention  that 

Lynchtog^O^utdUunced    ^y^^^^g  jg  ^^^  ^^^^ 

gether  an  outbreak 
of  savagery  but  is  a  violent  protest  against 
the  law's  delay  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  treatment  recently  accorded  three 
negroes  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  conse- 
quent mollification  of  public  indignation. 
On  July  6  a  woman  in  a  New  Jersey  town 
not  far  from  Philadelphia  was  criminally 


assaulted  and  her  house  .robbed.  Public 
indignation  against  the  miscreants  at  once 
broke  out  A  crowd  of  men  searched 
the  neighborhood.  Within  two  days 
three  negroes  were  apprehended  and 
identified  as  the  assailants.  There  were 
threats  of  lynching ;  but  firm  action  on 
the  part  of  the  police,  and  assurances 
from  officials  that  the  offenders  would 
be  speedily  tried,  averted  violence. 
Within  nine  days  after  the  commission 
of  the  crime  the  men  were  tried,  and, 
upon  plea  of  guilty,  were  each  sentenced 
to  forty-nine  years'  imprisonment.  The 
fact  that  they  had  broken  into  a  house, 
committed  robbery,  and  resisted  arrest, 
enabled  the  judge  to  give  a  sentence  of 
this  length.  Such  speedy  dealing  out 
of  justice  cannot  always  be  duplicated, 
because  prisoners  will  not  always  plead 
guilty ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  made 
possible,  at  least,  by  the  prompt  and 
decisive  action  of  the  legal  authorities. 
Were  every  case  of  criminal  assault 
taken  in  hand  with  like  swiftness,  the 
mob  could  no  longer  presume  to  be  the 
protector  of  women.  It  remains  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  enact 
laws  that  will  insure  swift  and  decisive 
action  in  all  such  cases. 


The  motto  "  Politics  makes 
'^D^ZlVf    strange  bed  fellows"  has 

rarely  had  a  more  striking 
illustration  than  in  the  messages  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  issued  during  the  last  week. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  article  in  "Collier's 
Weekly  "  says  that  "  forbidding  portents 
were  seen  in  the  Democratic  sky  when 
a  platform  deliverance  intended  to  pass 
as  a  recognition  and  approval  of  the  gold 
standard  was  rejected  after  discussion  in 
the  platform  committee,  leaving  no  sub- 
stituted expression  of  any  kind  in  its 
place ;"  and,  as  a  consequence, "  trepida- 
tion and  disappointment  .  .  .  immedi- 
ately supervened  among  the  masses  of 
the  expectant  Democracy."  But "  at  this 
critical  moment  the  sun  appeared  and 
scattered  every  evil  portent ;"  "  a  leader 
came  to  the  Democratic  hosts;"  and 
"  while  the  Democratic  rank  and  file 
trembled  and  waited,  the  voice  of  this 
quiet,  reserved,  and  able  man  rang  out 
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above  all  convention  clamor,  drowning 
the  Toisterou$  hum  of  convention  diplo- 
macy," and    giving    his   message   "  in 
tones  of  authority  and  leadership."     As 
a  result  of  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Parker, 
confirmed   by  the   subsequent  vote  of 
approval    by    the   Convention,   774   to 
191,  "the  National  Democracy  enters 
upon  the  campaign,  not  in  gloom  and 
fear,  but  in  hope  and  confidence."     Mr. 
Bryan  passes  lightly  over  this  episode, 
or   this  revolution   in   the   Democratic 
party — for  what  Mr.  Cleveland  regards 
as  a  revolution  Mr.  Bryan  regards  as  an 
episode.     It  is  true  that    "the  money 
question  is  for  the  present  in  abeyance," 
because  "  while  bimetallism  is  as  sound 
in  theory  as  it  ever  was,  the  necessity 
for  it  is  not  so  apparent  .  .  .  But  while 
the  people  cannot  be  brought,  at  this 
time,  to  consider  the  various  phases  of 
the  money  question,  they  can  be  brought 
to  consider  certain  other  questions  with 
which  the  Democratic  party  must  deal." 
Official  leadership,  Mr.  Bryan  says,  for- 
bade  him  to   "engraft    new  doctrines 
upon  the  party  creed ;"  but  he  is  now  at 
liberty,  and  he  exhibits  the  new  gra'ft. 
He  advocates  ownership  of  the  railroads 
by  the  States,  for  "  the  several  States 
can  own  and  operate  the  railroads  within 
their  borders  jvist  as  effectively  as  it  can 
be  done  by  the   Federal   Government, 
and  if  it  is  done  by  the  States  the  objec- 
tion, based  upon  the  fear  of  centraliza- 
tion, is  entirely  answered ;"  the  inclusion 
of  a  telegraphic  system  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  adoption  of  an  in- 
come  tax,   we  judge,   by   the   Federal 
Government.     What  he  would  do  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  such 
a  tax  is  unconstitutional,  he  does  not 
say.     He  argues  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Federal  judges  for  a  limited  term. 
He  regards  the  impending  election  as 
not  very  important :  "  A  single  election 
is  but  an  incident  in  the  life  of  a  party." 
But   he   approves  the  election   of  Mr. 
Parker,   because,    "if    Mr.    Parker    is 
elected  his  Administration  will  rid  us  of 
imperialism  and  of  the  threat  of  a  race 
issue  and  give  us  greater  freedom  in  the 
taking  up  of  economic  questions."     Mr. 
Cleveland  advocates  the  election  of  Mr. 
Parker  because  of  his  telegram  on  the 
aoney  question,  which  the  Convention, 


in  its  reply  to  Judge  Parker,  says  "  is 
not  regarded  by  us  as  a  possible  issue  in 
this  campaign."  Mr.  Bryan  agrees  with 
the  Convention  that  the  money  question 
is  not  a  possible  issue  in  this  campaign, 
and  he,  therefore,  advocates  the  election 
of  Judge  Parker,  notwithstanding  his 
telegram  on  that  question. 


The  fact  that  in  the  Missouri 
Nomination    Democratic  Convention,  Mr. 

Folk,  on  the  first  ballot,  re- 
ceived 549  votes  as  against  160  for  his 
two  opponents,  Mr.  Hawes  and  Mr. 
Reed,  was  not  only  a  personal  triumph 
but  an  unmistabable  endorsement  of  his 
fight  against  the  corruptionists.  In  his 
acceptance  Mr.  Folk  snid:  "I  don't 
want  harmony  with  the  corrupt  elements. 
With  them,  if  I  have  my  way,  there  will 
be  perpetual  discord.  If  I  cannot  be 
elected  by  honest  votes  I  do  not  want 
to  be  elected  at  all."  The  platform, 
also,  in  so  many  words,  denounced  bribe- 
takers and  bribe-givers,  invites  them  to 
leave  the  State,  and  oilers  them  "  shel- 
ter in  the  penitentiary  if  they  remain." 
Laws  are  favored  repealing  franchises 
gained  by  bribery;  making  it  a  felony 
not  to  disclose  knowledge  of  bribery ; 
making  it  a  felony,  instead  of  a  misde- 
meanor, as  now,  to  solicit  a  bribe ;  and 
making  professional  lobbying  in  the 
Legislature  illegal.  Mr.  Folk,  before 
his  nomination,  declared  in  explicit 
terms  that  he  would  have  all  corruption- 
ists prosecuted ;  would,  if  necessary, 
conduct,  in  person,  inquiry  into  any 
reported  illegal  combinations  in  the 
Legislature  ;  and  would  even  prosecute 
legislators  using  free  passes,  so  long  as 
the  law  forbade  the  practice.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Folk  made  a  sim- 
ilar statement  of  his  intention  to  pros- 
ecute corruptionists  when  he  was  made 
District- Attorney,  and  it  was  received 
by  the  politicians  as  mere  buncombe; 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  again.  Gratifying  as  is 
the  action  of  the  Missouri  Democracy, 
it  is,  in  some  minds,  clouded  by  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cook  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Allen  as  Auditor.  While 
no  personal  charge  is  made  against  these 
gentlemen  as  regards  honesty  and  effi- 
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ciency,  and  both  are  popular  men,  it  is 
said  that  both  have  been  political  enemies 
of  Mr.  Folk,  and  represent  those  who 
have  striven  to  break  him  down  in  his 
work.  The  day  before  their  nomina- 
tion the  St  Louis  "Republic"  said: 
"  Their  nomination  would  be  a  victory 
of  anti-Folk  forces;  would  disappoint 
the  people  and  discourage  the  hopes 
raised  by  the  fight  against  bad  influences 
in  government"  It  thus  appears  that, 
in  a  measure,  the  State  ticket  was  a  com- 
promise ;  but  none  the  less  the  leading 
candidate  and  the  platform  present  an 
admirable  and  clear  stand  for  good  gov- 
ernment 

In  our  j  udgment  the 
R:j!2S'«J!::.8h3d'*d.    Republicans  in  Mis- 

soun  could  render 
no  better  service  to  the  country  and 
none  better  to  the  Republican  party, 
than  to  nominate  Mr.  Folk  on  a  platform 
explicitly  condemning  all  forms  of  cor- 
ruption, and  put  on  the  ticket  with  him 
men  whose  character  and  reputation 
would  be  a  guarantee  that,  if  they  were 
elected,  Mr.  Folk  would  have  a  hearty 
and  courageous  support  in  his  prosecu- 
tion of  the  corruptionists  in  the  State.  It 
would  render  good  service  to  the  country, 
because  it  would  be  emphatic  and  sig- 
nificant notice  to  corrupt  politicians 
everywhere  that  the  people  regard  the 
iquestion  whether  government  shall  be 
honestly  administered  as  the  paramount 
issue,  whenever  and  wherever  and  how- 
ever it  is  raised.  It  ought,  with  all 
thinking  and  patriotic  citizens,  to  super- 
sede all  other  issues.  Something  can 
be  said  for  absolute  monarchy,  for  it  at 
least  enables  the  world  to  know  where 
the  responsibility  for  government  be- 
longs; something  for  aristocracy,  because 
it  is  an  endeavor,  in  form  if  not  in  fact, 
to  secure,  by  a  process  of  material  selec- 
tion, the  best  men  in  the  community, 
and  intrust  the  government  to  them; 
something  for  democracy,  because  it  is 
educative,  and  the  people  will  learn 
from  their  own  blunders.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  plutocracy,  which 
is  government  by  the  corrupt  instruments 
of  corrupting  wealth.  There  is  no  value 
in  a  popular  election  if  the  elected  offi- 
cials are  permitted,  with  impunity,  to  sell 


their  I^slative  votes  and  their  executive 
acts.  Such  indorsement  of  Mr.  Folk  by 
the  Republicans  of  Missouri  would  ren- 
der good  service  to  the  National  party 
because  it  would  be  formal  notice  to  the 
public  that  that  party  puts  honesty  of 
service  in  public  life  above  all  party 
policies  and  the  problem  of  maintaining 
public  honesty  above  all  political  prob- 
lems.. If  the  Republican  party  in  Mis- 
souri makes  a  party  nomination,  our 
advice,  if  we  could  reach  Missouri  Re- 
publicans with  our  voice,  would  be  to 
cut  the  ticket  and  vote  for  Mr.  Folk,  no 
matter  how  excellent  a  nominee  his  com- 
petitor may  be.  The  larger  the  vote  for 
Mr.  Folk  the  more  emphatic  the  country 
will  regard  Missouri's  condemnation  of 
the  corruptionists;  every  vote  against 
him,  however  well  intentioned,  will  lessen 
the  moral  effect  of  that  condemnation. 


The  strike  of  the 
8..«"d'lnd'Reo"^«d     butcher  workmen  in 

the  principal  pack- 
ing houses  of  the  country  was  settled 
last  week  by  an  agreement  to  arbitrate, 
and  was  declared  on  again  two  hours 
after  the  men  appeared  to  take  back 
their  old  places.  The  severing  of  rela- 
tions after  peace  had  once  been  agreed 
upon  naturally  intensified  the  feeling 
between  the  parties,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The 
settlement  was  brought  about  by  the 
mediation  of  the  teamsters,  firemen,  and 
mechanical  tradesmen  employed  about 
the  stockyards  in  Chicago  who  had  not 
joined  in  the  strike.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  these  workers  were  likely 
to  go  out  in  sympathy,  unless  the  pack- 
ers should  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  butcher  workmen.  At  a  conference, 
closing  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week,  a  plan  of  settlement  was  decided 
upon  that  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  All  questions  as  to  wages 
and  working  conditions  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  pending  the  award, 
the  men  to  return  to  work  at  the  wages 
prevailing  when  they  struck.  The  com- 
panies, while  reserving  the  right  to 
retain  employes  whom  they  had  taken  on 
during  the  strike,  were  to  take  back  their 
old  employes  as  fast  as  possible,  without 
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discrimination,  any  former  employee  not 
re-employed  within  forty-five  days  from 
date  of  resumption  of  work,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  submitting  his  or  her  case 
to  arbitration  on  the  question  of  discrim- 
ination, decision  of  arbitrators  to  gov- 
ern. On  Friday  morning  the  strikers 
reported  for  work  at  the  various  plants. 
Only  about  half  of  them  were  put  to 
work,  and  union  leaders  claimed  that 
the  foremen  in  making  selections  dis- 
criminated against  active  union  men, 
and  in  some  cases  were  personally  offens- 
ive. The  result  was  that  many  even  of 
those  selected  for  work  refused  to  go 
back.  Early  in  the  morning  President 
Donnelly,  of  the  union,  ordered  a  gen- 
eral cessation  of  work,  and  sent  telegrams 
to  the  packing  centers  outside  of  Chi- 
cago calling  out  the  men  who  had 
started  back  to  work,  charging  that  the 
packers  had  violated  their  agreements. 
The  packers,  later  in  the  day,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  they  said  Ibey  could 
not  be  expected  to  resume  work  with  a 
full  force  the  first  day.  Donnelly,  it 
was  said,  was  "  too  quick  on  the  trigger." 
The  packers  declared  that  if  he  had 
brought  the  complaints  to  their  attention 
at  once,  and  before  reopening  the  strike, 
the  difficulties  might  have  been  smoothed 
over.  But  the  strike  was  on  ag^in,  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  another  settlement 
were  immediately  resumed.  Saturday 
forenoon  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off  with  the  refusal  of  the  packers  to 
accept  the  ultimatum  of  the  men  that  all 
strikers,  both  skilled  and  unskiBed, 
be  reinstated  within  ten  days,  and 
that  all  the  skilled  hog  and  cattle 
butchers  be  taken  back  inside  of  forty- 
eight  hours.  On  Sunday  the  joint  council 
of  the  teamsters  declined  to  order  their 
men  out,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  the  packers  and  try  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  Hundreds  of  the  other 
employees,  however,  spontaneously  left 
their  work  during  the  negotiation,  and, 
finally,  the  "allied  trades"  decreed  a 
general  sympathetic  strike.  This  con- 
troversy demonstrates  anew  that  the 
proper  time  to  arbitrate  labor  disputes 
is  before  the  strike  occurs.  At  no  time 
after  the  representatives  of  the  strikers 
and  the  packers  came  together  was  there 
difficulty  of  reaching  an  agreement  to  set- 


tle the  controversy  by  arbitration,  except 
upon  issues  raised  by  the  strike  itselL 
Both  sides  were  willing  to  arbitrate  all 
questions  relating  to  ws^es  and  working 
conditions,  that  is,  all  questions  in  contro- 
versy before  the  men  actually  quit  work. 
But  the  company  would  not  agree  to 
discharge  the  men  it  had  hired  during 
the  strike  or  to  take  back  all  who  had 
quit  It  was  over  this  disputed  point, 
raised  by  the  strike  itself,  that  agreement 
upon  a  plan  of  settiement  by  arbitration 
was  so  long  delayed,  and  it  was  over 
this  point  that  the  agreement  made  went 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  strikers  started 
to  resume  work. 

'  A  decision  which,  if 
acd  8hop"iUeg^?  ultimately  sustained  by 
the  court  of  last  resort, 
will  be  far-reaching  in  its  effect,  was 
recently  rendered  by  Judge  Ludwig,  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Milwaukee,  County, 
Wisconsin,  who  held,  in  dissolving  a 
temporary  injunction  secured  by  a  labor 
union,  that  contracts  between  such 
unions  and  employers,  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  any  but  union  workmen, 
are  void,  under  the  common  law.  The 
immediate  ground  assigned  for  the  decis- 
ion lay  in  the  fact  that  the  contract  in 
question,  which  had  been  entered  into 
by  a  merchant  tailor  and  the  local  tailor's 
union,  was  void  "  for  want  of  mutuality." 
It  was  simply  made  obligatory  upon  the 
merchant  tailor  to  employ  union  labor 
only;  the  union  was  not  required  to 
furnish  union  tailors  "  or  to  do  or  per- 
mit anything  to  be  done,  whatsoever,  in 
consideration  of  the  promise  of  the 
defendants."  Judge  Ludwig,  however, 
goes  farther  and  says  that  such  a  con- 
tract is  also  void,  because  against  public 
policy,  as  its  tendency  is  to  compel 
workmen  to  become  members  of  a  union 
under  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  their 
means  of  livelihood,  and  is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institu- 
tions.    On  this  point  he  says : 

"  In  the  general  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  premised  that  the  organiza- 
tion, or  co-operation,  of  workingmen  is  not 
against  any  public  policv.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  having  tne  sanction  of  law, 
when  it  is  for  such  legitimate  purposes  aa 
that  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  id 
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or  compensadon,  or  of  maintainine 
such  rate,  or  any  of  the  other  purposes  stated 
io  plaintiff's  complaint  It  is  proper  and 
praiseworthy,  and  perhaps  falls  within  that 
general  view  of  human  society  which  per- 
ceives an  underlying  law,  that  men  should 
unite  to  achieve  that  which  each  by  himself 
cannot  achieve,  or  can  achieve  less  readily. 
But  the  social  principle  which  justifies  such 
organizations  is  departed  from  when  they 
are  so  extended  in  their  operation  as  either 
to  injure,  or  to  accomplish  injury  to  others. 
Pubnc  policy  and  the  interest  of  society 
favor  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  citizen  to 
pursue  his  lawful  trade  or  calling;  and  if 
the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combina- 
tion,of  workingmen  be  to  hamper  or  restrict 
that  freedom,  and,  through  contract  or  ar- 
rangement with  employers,  to  coerce  other 
workin^en  to  become  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  to  come  under  its  rules  and 
conditions  under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  their 
position  and  deprivation  of  employment, 
then  that  purpose  seems  clearly  unlawful, 
and  militates  against  the  spirit  of  our  gov- 
emment  and  the  nature  of  our  institutions." 

The  judge  adds  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  purpose  would  conflict 
with  that  principle  of  public  policy  which 
prohibits  monopolies  and  exclusive  priv- 
ileges, and  would  tend  ta  deprive  the 
public  of  the  services  of  men  in  useful 
employment  and  capacities,  in  support 
of  which  opinion  he  quotes  the  case  of 
Cbristensen  versus  the  People  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  where  a  similar  ruling  was 
made  on  the  ground  of  class  discrimina- 
tion and  the  danger  of  monopolies. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  these  state- 
ments of  the  judge  are  in  the  nature  of 
obiter  dicta  ;  that  is,  they  are  opinions  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case. 
Mutuality  is  essential  to  a  contract,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  want  of  mutuality 
in  this  case  was  quite  sufficient  to  render 
this  contract  void.  If  so,  the  other  ques- 
tions as  to  the  legality  of  the  contract 
were  not  directly  involved.  We  wish 
that  the  question  whether  a  contract  to 
employ  only  the  members  of  a  particular 
union  is  valid,  might  be  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  case 
involving  no  other  question. 


Louis,  has  reached  us.  It  consists 
mainly  of  letters  from  men  of  various 
occupations  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  modem  business  life  in 
America,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Cortel- 
you,  lately  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  As  the  committee  points  out, 
these  letters  agree  in  certain  conclus- 
ions :  that  the  private  business  school 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  commercial  edu- 
cation, since  it  has  been  free  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  demands  of  business  life, 
and,  therefore,  has  been  quick  to  devise 
methods  in  response  to  those  demands ; 
that  it  has  eliminated  from  its  course, 
subjects  and  methods  not  essential  to 
immediate  usefulness  in  commercial  life ; 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  find,  in  a 
certain  element  of  the  American  people, 
which  is  either  not  favorably  disposed 
or  not  intellectually  adapted  to  broader 
academic  education,  an  increasing  patron- 
age. In  considering  this  subject  one 
should  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween two  conceptions  of  education.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,  education  is  to  develop 
character  in  the  large  sense  which  in- 
cludes the  cultivation  of  mental  powers; 
according  to  the  other,  education  is  to 
impart,  through  instruction,  a  certain 
skill  or  efficiency.  These  two  concep- 
tions are  not  necessarily  conflicting,  but 
in  every  educational  institution  one  of 
the  two  conceptions  is  dominant  The 
business  school  is  adapted  to  the  second 
conception;  it  should  be  measured  by 
the  standards  of  that  conception ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  trade  school ;  its  success  de- 
pends upon  its  ability  to  give  to  its  pupils 
skill  or  efficiency.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  statistics  shpw  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  ever  of  college  graduates 
who  are  going  into  business.  This  indi- 
cates that  business  concerns  to-day  value 
more  highly  than  ever  the  man  who  is 
not  merely  skillful,  but  also  morally  and 
intellectually  cultivated. 


commercua  Eduction  ^he  report  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider 
the  question  of  the  future  of  private 
business  schools,  submitted  to  the  Pri- 
vate Commercial  School  Managers' 
Association,  which  recently  met  at  St. 


The  comity  of  churches 
«.?Sr«d^.nL.  of  which  SO  much  is  now 

heard,  should  exist,  if 
anjrwhere,  between  established  churches, 
which  recognize  the  same  sovereign  as 
their  temporal  head.  That  this  is  not 
as  it  should  be,  is  a  serious  grievance  of 
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the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
Its  Assembly,  recently  dissolved  by  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  used  strong  language  about  i. 
recent  order  issued  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England, 
regarding  the  use  of  its  consecrated  edi- 
fices in  India,  by  clergymen  on  duty  in 
garrisons.  Scottish  Presbyterians  are 
to  be  interdicted  from  administering  the 
Communion  therein — a  rule  character- 
ized by  Principal  Story  as  a  deplorable 
piece  of  superstition  and  fanaticism. 
Equally  surprising,  though  in  a  very 
.different  way,  is  the  announcement  by  a 
speaker  in  the  same  Assembly,  of  the 
satisfaction  he  found  in  the  fact  that,  in 
the  view  of  many  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  has  now  become  "  a  creedless 
church."  This  construction  has  been 
put  on  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  last  year,  and  reaffirmed  this 
year  by  refusal  to  rescind  it,  whereby 
the  confession  is  allowed  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  with  "reserve" — a  reserve 
which,  indefinitely  attached  to  the  Con- 
fession entire,  is  of  equal  force  in  every 
part  of  it 

Political   Temperaments 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that 
denominations  in  the  Church  are  due  far 
more  to  difference  of  temperament  than 
to  difference  of  opinion.  This  is  equally 
true  of  parties  in  the  State.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
differences  of  opinion  are  due  to  differ- 
ence of  temperament  Religion  affects 
every  interest  in  life  and  every  faculty  in 
man.  There  are,  therefore,  many  reli- 
gious temperaments.  Politics  affects 
directly  one  interest  and  one  form  of 
activity — the  governmental.  There  are 
naturally  but  two  great  political  tem- 
peraments, though  modified  by  a  variety 
of  motives,  and  therefore  manifesting 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  these  temperaments 
with  accuracy,  but  their  opposing  ten- 
dencies can  be  generically  described. 
One  is  progressive,  the  other  conserva- 
tive, one  bold,  the  other  cautious,  one 
constructive,  the  other  critical,  one  en- 
terprising, the  other  circumspect,  one 
eager  to  attempt  new  ventures,  the  other 


resolute  to  resist  hazardous  experimoits; 
one  creating  new  precedents,  the  other 
holding  fast  to  ancient  traditions,  one 
fulfilling  the  function  qf  the  engine,  the 
other  that  of  the  safety-brake,  one  that 
of  the  weights  in  the  clock,  the  other 
that  of  the  pendulum ;  the  first,  un- 
checked by  the  conservation  of  the 
second,  gives  the  French  Revolution,  the 
second,  unbalanced  by  the  progressive- 
ness  of  the  first,  gives  the  Bourbonism  of 
mediaeval  Spain. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
men  of  the  first  temper  were  individual- 
ists. They  lived  in  an  age  in  which  men 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  by  laws  and 
customs,  and  society  was  ruled  by  pre- 
cedents and  traditions.  The  men  of 
audacious  temper  were  eager  to  loose 
man  and  let  him  go.  They  wished  to 
annul  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  and 
emancipate  the  individual  who  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  these  grave- 
clothes  of  a  dead  past.  They  had  seen 
government  obstructing  human  develop- 
ment, hindering  social  pisgress,  forbid- 
ding free  thought;  and  they  believed, 
therefore,  in  lessening  the  powers  of 
government  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  of  conservative  temper 
were  opposed  to  individualism.  What 
the  progressives  regarded  as  a  fetter, 
the  conservatives  regarded  as  a  leading- 
string  ;  and  they  feared  to  cut  the  lead- 
ing-string lest  the  child  should  falL 

These  conditions  have  now  been  re- 
versed. In  our  time  the  man  of  progres- 
sive temper  is  an  advocate  of  organiza 
tion,  the  man  of  conservative  temper 
is  an  individualist  The  temperament 
has  remained  the  same,  but  the  method 
of  its  operation  and  the  political  principle 
which  it  advocates  have  changed.  In- 
dividual liberty  is  established.  The 
laws  which  restrained  it  are  destroyed ; 
the  customs  which  forbade  its  free  de- 
velopment are  dissolved.  The  individual 
has  the  liberty  to  labor  when  he  pleases, 
as  he  pleases,  for  whom  he  pleases ;  to 
travel  when  he  likes ;  to  eat  and  wear 
what  he  wishes;  to  think  his  own 
thoughts  and  to  give  to  them  free  ex- 
pression. But  while  this  liberty  is  by 
law  accorded  to  him,  to  make  that  real 
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which  law  makes  only  nominal  requires 
collective  action.  Real  liberty  for  the 
laborer  requires  labor  organization ; 
real  liberty  of  travel  requires  govern- 
mental control  of  the  instruments  of 
travel ;  real  liberty  in  food,  clothing,  and 
home  requires  law  to  guard  against  dis- 
ease and  death,  threatened  by  conditions 
of  modem  society ;  real  liberty  to  speak 
and  teach  effectively  requires  organiza- 
tion, educational  and  religious. 

The  same  demand  for  free  human  de- 
velopment which  inspired  a  passionate 
resistance  to  the  Inquisition  in  all  its 
forms,  and  a  passionate  agitation  for 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  now  in- 
spires a  passionate  devotion  to  a  public 
school  system,  organized,  maintained, 
and  controlled  by  the  public  acting  in 
its  collective  capacity.  Thus  in  our 
time  the  progressive  temperament  and 
the  collective  temperament  are  united  in 
one  and  the  same  individual.  The  same 
spirit  which  made  the  New  York  "  Even- 
ing Post,"  in  the  days  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, the  representative  of  collectivism, 
makes  it  in  this  twentieth  century  the 
exponent  of  individualism. 

For,  not  to  go  back  of  1850,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  for  the  last  half 
century  the  Republican  party  has  repre- 
sented the  eager,  progressive,  bold  tem- 
per; the  Democratic  party  the  wary, 
conservative,  cautious  temper;  The  Re- 
publican party  has,  therefore,  been  the 
party  of  achievement,  the  Democratic 
party  the  party  of  criticism.  One  has 
managed  the  engine,  the  other  has 
manned  the  brakes.  This  is  not  saying 
that  the  first  is  to  be  credited  with  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  of  national 
progress  in  the  last  half  century.  For 
true  national  progress  is  dependent 
upon  the  interaction  of  these  two  forces. 
The  one  temperament  is  as  necessary  to 
the  prosperity,  aud  even  the  permanence, 
of  the  Nation  as  the  other.  It  is  not 
saying  that  all  Republicans  have  been 
men  of  courage,  or  all  Democrats  men 
of  caution.  Leading  Republicans  have 
opposed  almost  every  act  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  leading  Democrats  have 
been  found  supporting  the  boldest  mea- 
sures of  the  Republican  party.  But  the 
two  organizations,  by  their  party  action 
and  their  party  declarations,  have  repre- 


sented almost  uniformly,  one  the  progres- 
sive temperament,  the  other  the  conserv- 
ative temperament ;  one  has  been  bold  to 
the  point  of  audacity,  the  other  has  been 
cautious  and  critical,  to  the  point  of 
timidity. 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded, 
the  Republican  party  affirmed  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  coerce  a  State ;  the  Democratic  party 
denied  the  right  After  four  years  of 
fighting  the  Democratic  party  affirmed 
that  they  had  been  "  four  years  of  fail- 
ure ; "  the  Republican  party  through  its 
elected  President  declared  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  attempted  coercion  was 
"reasonably  satisfactory  to  all."  The 
Republican  party  affirmed  the  right  and 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
declare  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as 
a  war  measure ;  the  Democratic  party 
opposed  emancipation  by  the  Federal 
Government,  either  with  or  without 
compensation.  The  Republican  party 
affirmed  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  issue  irredeema- 
ble paper  money;  the  Democratic  party 
denied  that  this  was  either  constitution- 
ally right  or  financially  practicable.  The 
Republican  party  framed  and  enacted 
the  legislation  which  substituted  a  Na- 
tional banking  system  ior  a  State  bank- 
ing system ;  the  Democratic  party  pre- 
sented to  this  scheme  an  almost  unani- 
mous opposition.  The  Republican  party 
not  only  affirmed  in  its  platform  that  it 
was  practicable  by  international  action 
to  keep  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio 
of  value  as  a  basis  for  a  paper  currency, 
but  refused  to  abandon  the  attempt  un- 
til every  effort  had  been  made  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  foreign  governments 
in  this  bimetallic  policy ;  the  Democratic 
party,  in  a  popular  reaction  against  its 
natural  and  old  time  leaders,  declared 
that  the  Nation  could  accomplish  this 
result  without  the  aid  of  any  other  Na- 
tion, and  was  rent  in  twain  by  its  own 
disregard  of  its  conservative  traditions. 
The  Republican  party  has  consistently 
affirmed  that  it  is  both  constitutional  and 
expedient  to  use  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Government  for  other  purposes  than  the 
raising  of  revenue — as  to  promote  spe- 
cial industries,  to  discourage  State 
banks,  to  prevent  inter-State  commerce  in 
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adulterated  articles ;  Democratic  leaders 
have  steadfastly  denied  both  the  right  and 
the  expediency,  though  the  Democratic 
party  has  not  always  consistently  fol- 
lowed its  leaders.  The  Republican 
party  has  disregarded  the  precedents  of 
the  past  in  securing  a  waterway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  Democratic 
journals  and  leaders  have  accepted  the 
result,  but  have  condemned  the  proced- 
ure. The  Republican  party  has  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  own 
territory  which  is  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  govern  peoples 
who  are  subjects,  not  citizens ;  the 
Democratic  party  denies  the  constitu- 
tional right,  and  denies  that  the  people 
are  competent  to  enter  on  such  an  un- 
dertaking, even  if  the  Government  has 
the  constitutional  authority.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  enlarged  and  reor- 
ganized the  Federal  army  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  State  militia  a  component 
part  of  it  and  subject  to  it,  and  has  stood 
for  a  continual  increase  of  the  navy;  the 
Democratic  party  advocates  the  reduc- 
tion of  both.  The  Republican  partj',  by 
its  platform  this  year,  recognizes  and 
approves  great  combinations  of  capital 
as  necessary  results  of  the  economic 
movement  of  the  age,  and  maintains 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
power,  and  should  exercise  its  power 
to  make  such  organizations  subservient 
to  the  public  welfare;  the  Democratic 
party  desires  to  guard  against  the  perils 
of  too  great  industrial  organizations  by 
preventing  their  growth  and  forbidding 
their  commercial  activity. 

The  reader  may  think  that  any  or 
all  of  these  policies  of  the  Republican 
party  were  erroneous.  He  may  think, 
as  doubtless  some  of  our  Southern  read- 
ers do,  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  no  constitutional  authority  to  coerce 
a  State,  or  emancipate  the  slaves ;  or,  as 
some  of  our  financial  readers  do,  that  it 
had  no  authority  to  issue  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency,  or  to  supplant  a 
State  banking  system  with  a  Federal 
banking  system;  or,  as  many  of  them 
do,  that  international  bimetallism  was  a 
wild  scheme,  impossible  to  realize;  or, 
as  still  others  do,  that  a  protective  tariff 
is  neither  accordant  with  the  power  of 
the  Constitution  nor  with  the  best  inter- 


ests of  the  Nation  ;  or,  as  still  others  do^ 
that  the  Panama  proceedings  violated 
international  law,  and  our  colonial  policy 
violates  Constitutional  law;  or,  as  still 
others  do,  that  the  only  remedy  for  Trusts 
is  a  recurrence  to  competition.  They 
may  think,  as  we  do,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  did  good  service  in  prevent- 
ing the  Republican  party  from  enacting 
a  Force  Bill,  and  that  the  time  for  a 
high  protective  tariff  has  passed,  and 
the  time  for  a  free  commercial  develop- 
ment has  arrived.  But,  whatever  their 
opinion  on  these  and  kindred  points, 
they  can  hardly  question  that  the  tes- 
timony of  the  past  half  century  of  Ameri- 
can history  shows  the  Republican  party 
animated .  by  a  spirit  of  courage,  of 
enterprise,  of  readiness  for  new  experi- 
ments, and  the  Democratic  party  by  a 
spirit  of  caution,  of  conservatism,  of 
criticism  of  all  that  is  new ;  of  adherence 
to  the  precedents  of  the  past  If  the 
reader  is  animated  by  the  first  spirit,  if 
he  believes  in  the  power  and  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  American  people,  if  he 
believes  in  its  ability  to  try  experiments 
and  achieve  results,  if  he  is  of  a  daring 
temper,  he  will  naturally  affiliate  himself 
with  the  Republican  party,  as  he  will  . 
admire  the  spirit  of  its  chosen  leader. 
The  purpose  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  greatest  industrial  organizations  in 
the  world  and  to  bring  them  under 
popular  control  through  what  it  pur- 
poses to  make  at  once  the  freest  and 
the  strongest  government  in  the  world, 
will  appeal  to  his  imagination  and  incite 
his  ambition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
desires  to  preserve  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  simplicity  of  life  and  of  jfovem- 
ment  which  characterized  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  he  dreads 
great  organizations,  whether  industrial, 
governmental,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
if  he  is  averse  to  new  enterprises  and 
new  experiments,  he  will  naturally  affili- 
ate himself  with  the  party  which  holds 
to  the  maxims  and  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  proposes  never  to  enter  upon  new 
courses  of  conduct,  or  new  phases  of 
National  development,  until  it  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  forces  which  may  be 
guided  but  cannot  be  resisted. 

The   same   spirit   which    leads    The 
Outlook    to   welcome  new    thought  in " 
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theology  and  new  experiments  in  church 
life,  leads  it  to  welcome  the  new  sociology 
and  the  new  politics.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  approve  all  Republican 
policies.  We  doubt  the  necessity  of 
any  considerable  increase  in  our  navy ; 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  exjiediency  of 
continuing  to  maintain  a  high  protective 
tariff ;  we  are  unalterably  and  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  policy  marked  out  for 
the  Republican  party  by  its  plank  on 
suffrage  in  the  Southern  States.  But  in 
the  main  we  think  the  Nation  will  be 
best  served  by  having  its  destinies 
directed  by  the  men  of  progressive, 
optimistic,  enterprising,  constructive 
temper,  men  who  believe  in  organization 
and  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  organized  capacity,  provided 
there  is  always  a  vigorous  minority  of 
men  of  the  conservative,  cautious,  criti- 
cal temper,  to  watch  all  policies  and 
subject  every  new  one  to  the  keenest 
criticism,  and  able,  if  the  bolder  spirits 
go  too  fast  and  too  far,  to  deprive  them 
of  their  power  at  any  Presidential  or 
even  Congressional  election. 


The  South  and  the  Negro 

In  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  Mr.  Ernest 
Hamlin  Abbott  brings  to  a  close  his 
series  of  articles  on  "  The  South  and  the 
Negro."  These  articles  are  the  result 
of  a  careful  and  painstaking  study  in 
the  r^ons  described.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  the  author  would  be 
quick  to  say  that  he  has  not  seen  all 
that  is  to  be  seen,  that  he  has  not  said 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  that 
other  observations,  by  other  observers, 
and  especially  in  other  sections  of  the 
South,  might  give  a  different  view.  Thus 
neither  the  attempted  p>eonage  system  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  nor  the  barbaric 
penal  system  of  the  latter  State  with  its 
chain-gang,  have  come  within  the  horizon 
of  his  observations.  The  conditions  of 
the  race  problem  in  the  Gulf  States  and 
the  Coast  States  of  the  Upper  South  are 
different,  perhaps  materially  different; 
only  the  conditions  found  in  the  latter 
States  has  he  described. 

He  has  cautioned  his  readers  against 
drawing  general  conclusions ;  and  it  is 


certain  that  there  has  been  quite  too 
'much  tendency  to  generalize  on  this 
subject.  But  his  articles  should  cause 
Northern  writers  who  have  never  \'isited 
the  South,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  evolved  out  of  their  own  con- 
sciousness, to  reserve  some  of  their  too 
hasty  generalizations  based  on  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  If  general  con- 
clusions cannot  be  drawn  from  these 
articles,  it  is  not  impossible  to  suggest 
the  correction  of  certain  conclusions 
which  have  been  deduced  from  far  less 
accurate  information. 

There  is  no  "  Solid  South."  Professor 
Du  Bois  had  told  us  that  before.  The 
Southern  view  is  "a  sea  of  cross  cur- 
rents;" "there  are  as  many  classes  of 
opinions  as  there  are  classes  of  Southern- 
ers." And  there  is  as  little  solidity  in  the 
black  race  as  in  the  white  race.  Both 
races  are  composed  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men — good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent. There  are  intelligent  blacks  knd 
Ignorant  blacks,  religious  blacks  and 
superstitious  blacks,  industrious  blacks 
and  idle  blacks,  thrifty  blacks  and  shift- 
less blacks,  virtuous  blacks  and  vicious 
blacks,  and  exactly  the  same  divisions 
are  to  be  found  among'the  whites.  There 
is  no  radical  race  difference  in  this 
respect,  no  difference  that  may  not  be 
attributable  to  difference  of  opportunity. 
"Indiscriminate  statements  concerning 
the  inherent  character  of  '  the  race '  are 
of  no  value." 

But  though  the  South  is  not  solid  there 
are  two  principles  upon  which  all  whites 
in  the  South  are  agreed.  All  Southern- 
ers are  opposed  to  race  amalgamation, 
and  to  all  forms  of  social  intermingling 
which  seems  to  them  liable  to  lead  to 
amalgamation.  They  are  passionately 
resolved  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
white  race.  But  neither  this  resolve,  nor  ■ 
the  deep  feeling  which  underlies  it,  in- 
volves any  unkindness  of  feeling  toward 
the  black  man.  The  African  race  shares 
in  the  feeling,  and  the  leaders  in  that 
race  agree  with  that  resolve.  The  de- 
termined purpose  of  both  races,  and, 
deeper  than  purpose,  the  constitutional 
feeling  of  both  races,  is  for  a  race  sep- 
aration. It  is  this  feeling,  not  hatred  or 
contempt,  which  underlies  the  mainte- 
nance of    separate  schools,  churches, 
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hotels,  and  conv^ances  for  the  separ- 
ated races. 

The  other  principle  upon  which  South- 
em  whites  are  agreed  is  that  mere  nu- 
merical majorities  should  not  govern. 
"The  suffrage  limitation  laws  of  the 
Southern  States  are,  in  fact,  less  the 
expression  of  a  race  feeling  than  of 
a  political  theory  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  electorate."  The  prevalent 
view  in  the  South  is  that  "  participants 
in  the  government  should  be  adequately 
qualified."  It  is  because  this  view  has 
been  re-enforced  by  the  experience  de- 
rived from  a  disregard  of  it  during 
the  reconstruction  period,  that  several 
Southern  States  have  adopted  Constitu- 
tions limiting  the  suffrage  to  those  who 
prove,  by  some  test,  their  qualification 
for  its  exercise.  This  is  not  necessarily, 
and,  apparently,  not  even  gen^'rally,  at 
least,  in  the  Upper  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  race  disfranchisement  "  So  far 
from  negro  disfranchisement  being  a 
fact,"  writes  Mr.  Abbott,  "at  least,  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
I  found  very  few  advocates  of  it  in  these 
States."  It  will  probably  surprise  some 
of  our  Northern  readers  to  learn  that  the 
educated  negroes  in  these  States  do  not 
object  to  these  Constitutional  amend- 
ments. "I  think,"  said  one  of  these 
n^ro  leaders  to  Mr.  Abbott,  "  it  was 
one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened 
to  the  negro.  ■  It  meant  not  getting  rid 
of  privileges,  but  getting  rid  of  fool 
notions  of  privilege."  What  a  minority 
of  whites  would  hold  if  the  majority  of 
blacks  in  the  community  were  properly 
qualified  for  the  suffrage  is  a  question 
which  Mr.  Abbott's  observations  do  not 
answer. 

The  Outlook  agrees  with  the  South 
in  holding  that  race  amalgamation  would 
be  injurious  to  both  races,  and  that 
political  authority  in  all  its  forms,  from 
that  of  a  voter  to  that  of  a  Governor  or 
a  President,  is  a  prer(%ative  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  qualified,  not  a  natural 
right  which  cannot  be  justly  withheld 
from  any.  It  is  because  Southerners 
supposed,  not  wholly  without  reason, 
that  the  Northerners  wish  to  promote 
race  amalgamation,  and  are  determined 
to  coerce  the  South  into  rule  by  mere 
numerical  majorities,  that  they  present 


the  aspect  of  a  solid  South  to  the  North. 
If  the  two  fundamental  principles  to 
which  the  South  is  passionately  devoted — 
race  separation  and  qualified  suffrage — 
were  evaded,  the  solidity  of  the  South 
would  disappear,  and  the  problems  ol 
Southern  society — political,  industrial, 
and  educational — would  be  seen  not  to 
differ  materially  from  the  same  problems 
in  every  free  community.  These  are 
how  to  secure  equal  rights  before  the 
law  and  equal  opp>ortunity  for  industrial 
life,  and  material  prosperity,  and  educa- 
tional development  for  all  men  of  what- 
ever race  or  condition  in  life.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  men  in  the  South  who 
do  not  believe  in  giving  such  equality  of 
opportunity  to  both  races,  as  there  are 
some  men  in  the  North  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  giving  such  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  nationalities  and  all  classes. 
But  Mr.  Abbott's  articles  do  not  indicate 
that  the  people  of  the .  South  Atlantic 
States  are  in  this  respect  less  democratic 
than  their  Northern  neighbors. 

Letters  to  a  Minister 

•  The  Christian  Priest— II. 

To  the  devotional  meeting  and  the  sac- 
rament, of  which  I  have  already  written, 
as  expressions  of  devotional  life,  is  to  be 
added  the  public  worship  on  Sunday. 
In  my  boyhood  days  in  New  England  it 
used  to  be  called  "preliminary  exer- 
cises," and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
grace  before  meat  This  impression 
leads  people  to  come  to  church  late,  and 
think  ihey  are  punctual  if  they  are  in 
time  for  the  sermon ;  it  leads  the  minis- 
ter to  make  absolutely  no  provision  for 
this  half  hour  of  worship,  content  to 
select  his  hymns  and  his  Scripture  after 
he  comes  into  the  pulpit;  it  treats  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  God  as 
though  it  were  a  mere  portico  of  the 
splendid  temple  into  which  the  minister 
will  presently  conduct  him  in  his  sermon. 

Public  worship  in  the  church  is  at 
least  as  important  as  public  instruction ; 
you  are  to  take  it  as  seriously,  you  are 
to  prepare  for  it  as  really,  you  are  to  en- 
ter into  it  yourself  as  fully,  and  so  you 
are  to  lead  your  people  into  it 

Three  elements  enter  into  this  public 
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worship :  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the 
singing  of  hymns,  the  prayer.  The 
reading  of  Scripture  may  be  for  devo- 
tional purposes  or  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. You  may  read  your  Scripture  to 
teach  the  people  sometiiing,  or  you  may 
read  the  Scripture  to  express  their  de- 
votional life.  And  these  two  are  quite 
distinct,  and  must  be  kept  distinct  in  your 
own  mind,  though  the  two  may  be  inter- 
mingled in  actual  practice.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  responsive  reading  of  the 
Psalms  is  that  none  think  that  it  is  for 
instructional  purposes ;  it  carries  with  it, 
by  suggestion,  the  idea  that  it  is  de- 
votional, not  educational.  But  if  you 
are  to  read  the  Scripture  so  as  to  make 
it  an  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
devotion,  the  Scripture  must  enter  into 
your  own  soul.  You  cannot  come  into 
the  pulpit,  as  again  and  again  it  has 
happened  in  my  experience,  and  ask  the 
minister  who  is  going  to  preach,  What 
Scripture  shall  I  read  this  morning? 
and  have  him  tell  you,  and  then  think 
no  more  about  it  until  you  rise  to  read 
the  Scripture.  "  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  ywu,"  says  Christ,  "  they  are  spirit 
and  they  are  life."  These  words  of 
Scripture  will  not  be  spirit  and  they  will 
not  be  life  unless  your  own  spirit,  and 
your  own  life  passes  from  you  into  the 
congregation  in  the  Scripture  reading. 
You  must  know  not  only  how  to  read  so 
that  your  congregation  can  hear,  you 
must  know  how  to  read  so  that  your 
congregation  will  feel.  I  am  not  urging 
elocutionary  reading,  still  less  dramatic 
reading,  least  of  all,  theatric  reading,  I 
am  urging  spiritual  reading.  If  you  do 
not  understand  the  difference,  it  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  explain  it. 

The  musical  service  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly an  expression  of  spiritual  life. 
It  is  not  always ;  you  might  almost  say, 
it  often  is  not  We  ministers  find  fault 
with  our  choirs,  that  they  are  ill-behaved 
during  the  sermon;  the  choirs  would 
have  a  right  to  find  fault  with  us  minis- 
ters, that  we  are  ill-behaved  during  the 
singing.  We  add  to  the  notes  of  our 
sermon,  or  look  them  over  to  see  what 
we  have  to  say,  or  study  the  faces  of  our 
congregation,  or  dp  anything  but  join  in 
the  praise  of  God.  I  was  present  once 
at  an  ordination  in  the  West  where  there 


had  been  a  long  sermon,  and  a  long 
charge  to  the  congregation,  and  then  a 
home  mbsionary,  with  perhaps  more 
candor  than  prudence^  arose  and  gave 
out  the  hymn  in  this  way :  "  In  order 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  these  exercises 
we  will  sing  the  Forty-fifth  Hymn — 
and  also  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Almighty  God."  It  was  a  candid  and 
naive  confession  of  what  is  often  in  the 
minds  of  the  non-liturgical  ministers.  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  minister  opens 
the  hymn-book,  selects  a  hymn,  sees 
that  it  is  too  long,  and  says.  We  will 
omit  such  a  verse,  and  does  not  consider 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the.  hymn 
thus  dismembered.  I  remember  when  a 
boy  the  minister  gave  out  a  hymn  in  that 
way,  and  directed  us  to  omit  the  second 
verse,  and  what  we  sung  was  this : 

"When  Thou,  my  righteous  Judge,  shalt 

come 
To  take  thy  ransomed  people  home, 
Shall  I  among  ihem  stand  r    ' 

O  Lord,  forbid  it  by  thy  grace." 

The  minister  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  music.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  ought  to  be  a  musician,  but  it  is  very 
desirable  that  he  should  at  least  have 
enough  knowledge  of  music  to  under- 
stand its  adaptability  to  different  occa- 
sions. I  recently  went  into  the  Bowery 
to  attend  an  evangelistic  service;  the 
hall  was  crowded  with  tramps  and 
lodging-house  men,  we  sang  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  hymns;  they  were  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  kind 
of  people  that  gathered  in  that  hall. 
But  I  go  occasionally  to  a  college  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  we 
sing  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  or 
"  Hallelujah,  'tis  done,"  and  I  know  that 
the  cultivated,  educated  young  men  of 
the  college  are  repeHed,  not  attracted, 
by  any  such  form  of  expression  of  relig- 
ious life.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to 
lead  the  service  of  God  in  the  worship  of 
music  who  is  not  himself,  devout.  It  is 
as  incongruous  that  an  undeyout  choir- 
master  as  that  an  undevout  minister 
should  lead  the  worship  of  God.  And 
yet  in  many  of  our  city  churches  the 
only  question  is.  Can  she  sing  ?  or  Can 
he  play  ?  Of  course,  under  such  con- 
ditions we  do  not  get  music  that  is  the 
expression  of  a  spiritual  life.     We  get 
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perhaps,  a  good  essay  at  one  end  of  the 
church,  and  a  good  musical  perfomiance 
at  the  other;  but  that  is  neither  worship 
nor  religion.  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain :"  I 
sometimes  think  that  there  is  no  place 
where  that  is  more  violated  than  in  some 
fiuhionable  churches. 

But  you  are  also  to  conduct  the  wor- 
ship of  your  people  by  prayer.  A  prophet 
is  one  who  interprets  Gk>d  to  man ;  a 
priest  is  one  who  interprets  man  to  God. 
Many  Protestants  have  fallen  into  the 
impression  that  the  priesthood  is  abol- 
ished, that  there  is  no  longer  need  for 
priests.  But  if  a  priest  is  one  who 
interprets  man  to  God,  priests  are  as 
much  needed  in  America  in  this  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  as  they 
were  ever  needed.  Why?  Does  man 
need  an  interpreter  ?  Cannot  he  speak 
forJiimself?  No.  In  every  man  there 
is  a  potential  power  to  appreciate  music ; 
but  very  few  men  can  give  expression 
to  the  music  that  is  dormant  within 
them.  There  must  be  the  Wagner  or 
the  Schumann  to  interpret  the  music; 
when  it  is  interpreted,  then  the  music 
within  the  soul  of  the  hearer  leaps 
up  to  answer  to  the  music  interpreted 
without  by  the  musician.  In  every  man 
there  is  a  potential  power  to  appreciate 
beauty.  But  many  a  man  cannot  paint 
or  draw ;  he  cannot  give  expression  to 
his  own  artistic  sense.  But  when  some 
one  else  does  this,  he  sees  that  it  is 
beautiful.  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet 
in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a 
pfophet's  reward."  Not  every  man  can 
prophecy,  but  a  great  many  men  who 
cannot  prophecy  can  appreciate  the 
prophecy,  and  can  and  do  respond  to  it. 

So  there  are  unnumbered  thousands 
of  men  who  have  dormant,  vague  spirit- 
ual experiences,  and  who  want  some 
one  to  interpret  their  experiences  to 
them,  and  so  interpret  them  to  God. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  priest  It  is  to 
take  this  shadowy,  vague,  undefined 
sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  people  and 
so  formulate  it  that  they  shall,  through 
his  words,  g^ve  expression  of  it  to  their 
Father.  In  the  congregation  before  you 
next  Sunday  morning  there  is  a  man 
who  is  unhappy,  he  knows   not  why; 


he  has  been  doing  wrong,  and  he  but 
half  realizes  the  ill-developed  remorse. 
Next  him  is  a  boy  full  of  jubilant  life, 
who  came  whisding  to  church  until  bis 
father  told  him  that  he  must  not  whistle 
on  Sunday.  He  has  really  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness  that  he  is  alive,  but  he 
does  not  know  it  By  his  side  is  a. 
mother  who  has  buried  her  child.  She 
thought  she  believed  in  immortality, 
and  now  she  does  not  know  whether  she 
believes  or  not  Did  she  really  drop 
her  child  in  the  grave,  or  has  he  risen  ? 
She  has  a  hope  that  is  half  despair,  and 
she  wants  some  one  who  will  take  that 
despairing  hope  and  give  expression  of 
it  in  prayer.  This  is  public  prayer; 
the  interpretation  of  the  soul  to  itself, 
and  so  to  God.  This  is  what  you  are 
to  do  in  your  intercession  with  and  for 
your  congregation. 

How  shall  you  prepare  for  public 
prayer  ?  By  reading  devotional  books  ? 
Yes.  By  private  prayer?  Yes.  But 
neither  alone  is  sufficient:  by  a  habit 
of  intercession  with  God  for  your  con- 
gregation. Congregational  prayer  is 
intercessory  prayer.  If  you.  are  to 
intercede  with  God  for  your  congrega- 
tion in  its  presence,  you  must  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  intercede  yourself 
with  God  for  them  in  your  closet  Do 
not  launch  out  into  theological  distinc- 
tions and  call  it  prayer;  do  not  give 
information  to  the  Almighty  and  c^l  it 
prayer.  You  need  to  read  and  reread 
the  best  literature  of  prayer  ;  the  prayers 
of  the  ages ;  the  prayers  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  the  prayers  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  which  I  think  are  the 
best  outside  the  great  classics.  But 
above  all  you  need  to'  comprehend  sym- 
pathetically the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
victories  and  defeats,  the  temptations, 
the  sins,  and  the  virtues  of  your  people, 
and  to  carry  them  in  daily  private  praya 
to  God  ;  to  pray  for  them  man  by  man, 
by  name,  in  secret;  then,  when  in  the 
great  congregation  you  pray  for  them 
by  classes  and  in  more  general  terms, 
you  will  be  traveling  a  well  worn  road, 
and  they  will  follow  your  guidance, 
assured,  by  the  quiet  confidence  won  by 
practice,  that  you  know  the  way  to  the 
heart  of  God.  L.  A. 
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The  Spectator  has  been  visiting  lately 
in  one  of  our  largest  navy  yards,  and 
has  found  it  a  wonderfully  interesting 
place.  An  an  expression  of  Uncle  Sam's 
character  and  development,  it  was  pro- 
foundly encouraging  to  a  mere  civilian, 
while  also  entirely  different  from  what 
he  expected.  Oif  course,  everybody 
realizes  that  the  old  man-of-war,  cruiser, 
and  gunboat  have  gone  out  of  existence 
well  nigh  as  completely  as  the  triremes 
of  Rome  or  the  galleys  of  the  Vikings. 
But  the  transformations  of  our  naval 
progress  are  not  fully  understood  until 
the  modem  navy  yard  opens  one's  eyes 
to  them.  Where  the  carrier-pigeon  loft 
once  stood,  the  wireless  telegraph  now 
rears  its  tall  pole,  and  stretches  its  mys- 
terious, exquisitely  sensitive  antennae  to 
catch  the  vibrations  of  the  equally 
mysterious  and  sensitive  ether.  "We 
had  a  message  ten  minutes  ago,"  said 
the  expert  at  the  instrument  "from  a 
warship  passing  the  Cape."  Further 
on  down  the  wide  walk  between  the  old 
cannon,  freshly  painted  black,  with  the 
balls  in  their  mouths  bright  scarlet  (so 
that  they  irresistibly  reminded  the  Spec- 
tator of  the  dogs  of  war  with  their 
tongues  lolling  out),  was  a  long,  large 
brick  building,  fast  going  up,  where  all 
sorts  of  mechanical  and  electrical  con- 
struction were  to  have  their  headquarters. 
The  war  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves 
were  all  of  the  new,  massive,  specialized 
type,  floating  machine-shops,  electric 
plants,  and  gun-batteries  all  in  the  high- 
est scientific  efficiency.  A  tremendous 
granite  dry-dock  yawned  on  one  side;' 
a  pair  of  "  submarines "  tilted  their 
painted  noses  to  the  sky,  waiting  for  a 
thorough  overhauling  by  the  skilled 
workers  of  the  yard.  After  seeing  the 
marine  railway,  the  marvelous  locomotive 
cranes,  the  floating  derricks,  the  systems 
of  light,  water,  heat,  electric  and  pneu- 
matic power  and  telephone,  the  Spectator 
felt  that  America  was  characteristically 
expressed  in  her  naval  plant,  for  which 
nothing  appears  too  new  or  too  good.' 
d 

A  like  development,  the  Spectator 
found  in  addition,  is  being  made  in  "the 
man  behind  the  gun."    On  a  modem 


man-of-war,  a  crew  of  six  handred  of  the 
old  "  sailor  men  "  would  be  of  no  prac- 
tical use.  The  bluejacket  of  to-day  must 
be  of  the  highest  type  of  efficiency — and 
he  is.  He  must  not  be  intemperate — 
and  he  is  not  The  Spectator  heard  the 
captain  of  a  celebrated  training-ship  tell 
of  his  experience  in  the  port  of  Tangier 
not  long  ago.  The  captain  (who  has, 
as  he  expresses  it,  "  brought  up  thirty- 
two  hundred  boys  besides  two  of  his 
own"),  had  promised  his  young  crew  to 
give  them  two  days'  "  liberty "  when 
Tangier  was  reached.  "  The  British  con- 
sul," he  said,  "  who  also  looked  after 
American  interests,  was  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  thing.  '  It  can't  be  done,' 
he  insisted.  'No  English  ship  ever 
gives  its  men  liberty  here,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Germans  or  the  rest.  The  town  is 
too  turbulent  and  too  bad.  If  you  let 
your  men  come  ashore,  there  is  bound 
to  be  trouble,  and  I  can't  stand  by  them 
when  complications  occur,  as  they  must. 
It  is  madness  to  allow  their  landing.' 
But  I  was  not  afraid.  '  I  have  promised 
the  crew  liberty,  and  I  always  keep  my 
promises  to  them,'  I  told  him  and,  in 
spite  of  his  protests,  I  sent  them  ashore 
promptly.  Every  one  of  them  reported 
when  time  was  up,  and  every  one 
was  sober.  I  met  the  English  consul 
at  dinner  the  night  before  we  left,  and 
he  said :  '  I  take  it  all  back,  Captain.  ° 
Those  men  of  yours  are  a  wonder! 
They  have 'been  all  over  Tangier,  riding 
everything  in  the  place,  from  camels  to 
donkeys,  seeing  all  the-  sights,  and  be- 
having themselves  as  well  as  any  party 
of  tourists  I  ever  saw — better  than  most, 
.for  that  matter.' "  To  get  such  a  class 
of  bluej&ckets  no  pains  are  spared.  In 
Boston,  a  year  or  so  ago,  out  of  three 
hundred  lads  desirious  of  entering  the 
navy,  only  thirty  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  the  recruiting  officer.  Physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  Unde  Sam  wants 
the  best.  The  Spectator  noticed  one 
surprising  fact  in  the  big  training-ships 
at  the  navy  yard— that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  young  landsmen  undergoing  train- 
ing are  Americans,  and  he  was  told  that 
this  proportion  obtains  throughout 

• 
The  Spectator  was  fortunate"  enough 
to  be  visiting  the  yard  at  the  same  time 
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that  Miss  Helen  Gould  spent  a  day 
there,  and  when  special  drills  were  held 
for  her  to  see.  The  naval  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  indebted  to  her 
for  the  splendid  building  in  Brooklyn, 
which  every  bluejacket  is  proud  of, 
and  where  sailors  will  crowd  in  to 
sleep  on  the  floor,  after  the  hundreds  of 
comfortable  beds  are  filled,  rather  than 
lodge  elsewhere.  One  of  the  prettiest 
si^ts  imaginable  was  the  presentation, 
by  a  very  shy  stalwart  sun>tanned  young 
bluejacket,  of  a  great  bunch  of  roses  tied 
with  the  navy  blue-and-white,  to  Miss 
Gould,  while  three  cheers  were  given 
with  all  the  lung-power  of  hundreds  of 
sailor  throats,  and  all  the  quick  and 
hearty  admiration  of  sailor  hearts  for  a 
good  and  lovely  woman.  This  naval 
branch  is  appreciated  by  every  self- 
respiting  young  sailorman,  for  it  gives 
him  a  safe  harbor  amid  the  temptations 
of  a  strange  port  It  is  savings-bank, 
hotel,  and  club  in  one,  and  so  far,  the 
Spectator  was  told,  not  one  branch  has 
been  founded,  from  Pensacola  to  San 
Francisco,  that  has  not  been  overcrowded 
the  moment  its  doors  opened  to  sailor 
feet  In  Pensacola,  hundreds  slept  on 
the  floor  the  first  night  of  opening.  The 
new  sailorman  has  new  needs — the  sa- 
loon, the  dancehall  and  the  lodging- 
house  cannot  make  prey  of  him  if  he 
can  find  better  things. 

One  of  the  newest  things  in  the  Navy 
Yard  was  its  training  of  naval,  nurses. 
In  the  beautiful-  grounds  of  thf  Naval 
Hospital  the  Spectator  had  the  unusual 
privilege  of  seeing  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  some  forty  or  fifty  bluejackets 
who  had  chosen  this  branch  of  service. 
He  has  already  seen  two  classes  of 
white-capped  young  women  graduate 
from  city  hospitals  this  year ;  )AK  this 
variation  was  unique.  Fir^.  in  the 
upper  hall  of  the  hospital,  iiLod  then  out 
under  the  great  trees  on  the  broad  lawn, 
the  sailor  graduates  wete  put  through 
drills  in  bandaging,  toi;|rniquets,  stretch- 
er carrying  (including  ground  and  loft- 
work,  up  and  down  ship-ladders,  at  the 
double-quick,  which  made  the  Spectator 
hold  his  breath),  company  work,  and 


first  aid  to  the  injured.  The  latter,  done 
as  a  landing-par^  of  sailors  would  do 
it,  was  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  squads  of  four  and  five,  the  class 
scattered  over  the  wide  grounds,  into 
clumps  of  bushes,  behind  walls,  etc., 
and  then  reappeared,  bringing  in  the 
supposed  wounded  on  stretchers,  after 
having  done  what  they  could  in  the  way 
of  bandaging,  splints,  and  so  on.  The 
doctor  in  charge  went  from  stretcher 
to  stretcher,  as  they  were  lined  up  in 
front  of  him,  examining  the  graduates. 
"  What  is  the  matter  here  ?  Fracture 
of  the  ulna,  you  say.  Why  have  you 
arranged  the  bandage  in  this  way  ? — 
very  good."  In  some  cases  the  nurses 
were  supposed  to  have  exhausted  their 
roU  of  bandages  and  their  splints,  and 
reported  that  they  had  used  handker- 
chiefs, bits  of  wood,  and  pads  of  hay 
or  grass.  The  Spectator  will  not  soon 
forget  a  group  of  four  sturdy  stretcher- 
bearers,  around  an  injured  patient  with 
a  fractured  leg  bound  with  hay  in  gen- 
erous quantities,  and  a  bandaged  head, 
whose  cap,  carefully  arranged  over  his 
face  to  protect  him  from  the  supposed 
tropical  sun,  revealed  one  merry  gray 
eye  which  winked  at  his  companions  as 
the  examination  proceeded,  and  over- 
came the  gravity  of  two  of  them.  Nor 
was  the  bluejadcet  "  found  drowned  " 
less  comic,  as  he  stealthily  tried  to  bite 
the  comrade  who  was  pulling  out  his 
tongue  in  approved  style,  while  four 
others  worked  at  his  arms  and  legs. 
After  this  graduation,  six  months  are 
spent  in  hospital,  and  then  the  naval 
nurse  goes  on  board  ship — two  of  them 
only  to  each  large  war  vessel  at  present, 
though  Uncle  Sam  expects  to  graduate 
enough  to  go  round,  before  many  years 
are  over.  As  the  wife  of  the  admiral 
gave  them  their  diplomas  from  the 
broad  granite  steps  of  the  hospital,  .the 
scene  was  truly  emblematic  of  the  new 
progress  and  completeness  of  our  navy, 
which  represents  not  only  the  old  bra^ 
very  and  patriotism  of  the  man-of-war's 
men,  but  the  science,  the  invention,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  self-control  that 
America  asks,  and  gets,  to-day,  to  make 
her  fleet  supremely  worthy  of  her  flag. 
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AT  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  France  had  already  been 
engaged  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  in  colonial  enterprises. 

In  the  Old  World  the  genius  of 
Dupleix  and  the  bravery  of  the  great 
Admiral  Suffren  had  all  but  given  her 
India;  and  in  the  New  World  that- 
immense  territory  lying  east  of  a  line 
dropped  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  would  have 
been  hers  if  the  efforts  of  Champlain 
and  D'Iberville  had  received  adequate 
support  from  Paris. 

East  and  west,  however,  the  story 
was  one  of  a  grand  achievement  almost 
achieved,  of  a  great  failure  which  might 
easily  have  been  a  great  success.  The 
net  result,  the  final  outcome,  of  two  cen- 
turies  of  effort  was  that  in  1815  France 
possessed  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Re- 
union, a  few  scattered  trading  posts  in 
India,  and  the  little  fishing  settlements 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. . 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  little  was  done  to  extend  the 
over-sea  possessions  of  France.  The 
Revolution,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  a  hundred  years  of  warfare,  had  been 
followed  by  the  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
and  the  country  was  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. 

In  1850  the  colonies  of  France  occu- 
pied an  area  of  200,000  square  miles 
and  held  a  population  of  less  than 
3,000,000. 

But  the  passion  for  territorial  expan- 
sion, which  had  remained  dormant  after 
Waterloo,  was  slowly  reviving,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Pfussian 
War  France  embarked  once  more  upon 
a  policy  of  colonial  conquest 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  added  more  than  four  million 
square  miles  and  more  than  fifty  million 
inhabitants  to  the  French  Colonial  Em- 
pire— an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 


United  States,  a  population  more  numer- 
ous than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.    > 

Of  all  the  French  colonies,  Indo-Cbina 
is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
most  successf uL  It  consists  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Cochin-China  and  the  Protecto- 
rates of  Cambodia,  Annam,  Tonkin,  and 
Laos;  it  occupies  an  area  of  350,000 
square  miles  and  contains  about  20,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  conquest  of  the 
country  occupied  nearly  thirty-five  years, 
Cochin-China  having  been  acquired  in 
1861,  and  Tonkin,  which  was  made  a 
French  Protectorate  in  1884,  finally 
pacified  in  1897. 

Until  within  recent  years  the  general 
conditions  of  French  Indo-China  were 
most  unsatisfactory.  Every  fault  which 
history  has  taught  us  to  expect  in 
French  colonial  administration  was  to 
be  found,  flagrant  and  unrebuked,  in  the 
colony. 

The  civil  service  was  ineflScient; 
appointments  and  promotions  depended 
largely  upon  political  favoritism;  in 
Cochin-China  alone  was  there  any  or- 
ganized French  administration;  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  colony  the  French 
protectorate  was  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal; deficit  after  deficit  in  the  local 
budgets  had  thrown  upon  France  a 
heavy  financial  burden ;  trade  was  at  a 
standstill;  and  the  splendid  resources 
of  the  colony  were  lying  untouched. 

The  country  was  passing  from  bad  to 
worsen- under  a  regime  in  which  there 
appeared  to  exist  no  unity  of  purpose, 
no  definite  policy  of  development ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  the  conquest  and 
administration  of  the  colony  had  cost 
the  French  taxpayer,  up  to  the  end  of 
1895,  750  million  francs  ($150,000,000). 

Ten  years  ago  French  Indo-China 
seemed  to  be  of  all  colonies  in  the 
world  the  one  of  which  least  could 
reasonably  be  hoped. 

But  with  the  appointment  of  M.  Paul 
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Doumer  to  the  Governor-Generalship  in 
1897  commenced  a  series  of  changes 
which  have  not  only  made  the  colony 
self-supporting  but  have  enabled  it  to 
pay  during  the  past  five  years  into  the 
French  treasury  more  than  forty  millions 
of  francs  by  wJ^  of  military  contributions. 

When  M.  Psnil  Doumer  arrived  in  the 
colony,  he  found  a  state  of  affairs  which 
called  for  drastic  measures  of  reform. 
Tonkin  was  still  in  a  disturbed  condi- 
tion ;  the  public  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  civil  justice  and 
had  practically  ceased  appealing  to  the 
courts;  in  so  far  as  there  was  any 
French  administration  in  the  four  Pro- 
tectorates, the  services  were  entirely 
independent  of  one  another  and  were 
working  along  different  and  often  con- 
flicting lines;  the  finances  of  the  colony 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

At  first  sight,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reform  appeared  to  be  almost 
insuperable.  Even  if  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  government  had  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governor-General,  even 
if  he  had  not  been  hampered  at  the  very 
outset  by  an  empty  treasury,  there  would 
still  have  remained  the  deadly  under- 
current of  political  intrigue  to  contend 
with,  for  every  change  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  struck  at  some  abuse 
fostered  by  men  who  had  the  power  to 
exert  considerable  influence  in  Paris. 

But,'  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  there 
was  a  Governor-General  of  Indo-China, 
there  was  no  General  Government  The 
personal  title  was  there,  but  that  was  all, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Govempr-General 
was  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Tonkin 
and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  colony  alone. 

Before  effect  could  be  given  to  any 
plan  under  which  the  colony  could  be 
brought  into  a  satisfactory  condition,  it 
was  clearly  essential  that  the  various 
parts  of  the  colony  should  be  federated 
under  a  central  government,  and  to  this 
task  M.  Doumer  immediately  turned  his 
attention. 

He  commenced  his  work  by  delegating 
his  powers  as  Governor  of  Tonkin  to  a 
Resident-Superior,  thus  leaving  himself 
free  to  face  the  two  great  problems  of 
organizing  a  General  Government  and 
of  providing  the  revenue  necessary  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  new  establishment 


The  first  step  was  the  creation  of  a 
General  Legislature,  which  should  have 
authority  to  deal  with  all  matters  which 
it  was  intended  to  place  under  the  charge 
of  the  General  Government 

In  theory,  such  a  legislative  body  had 
existed  in  the  Superior  Council  of  Indo- 
China;  but  -this  Council,  which  had 
never  exercised  any  powers  such  as  one 
might  infer  from  its  title,  had  actually 
disappeared  some  years  before  M.  Dou- 
mer's  arrival.  The  precedent,  however, 
remained,  and  a  new  Superior  Council 
was  set  up  and  endowed  with  an  author- 
ity which  made  it  an  effective  machine 
for  carrying  out  the  far-reaching  reforms 
-undertaken  by  the  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  consists  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  Military  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Indo-China;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  French  Naval 
Squadron  in  the  Far  East,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  Indo-China,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Cochin-China,  the  Resi- 
dents-Superior of  Tonkin,  Annam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos,  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments of  the  General  Government,  the 
President  of  the  Colonial  Council  of 
Cochin-China,  the  Presidents  of  the  va- 
rious Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture in  the  colony,  four  native  mem- 
bers, and  the  Chief-of-Cabinet  of  the 
Governor -General. 

The  Superior  Council  meets  once  a 
year  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
General  Budget  and  the  local  Budgets, 
of  the  five  States  of  the  colony,  and  of 
dealing  with  any  matters  in  regard  to 
which  the  Governor-General  may  desire 
to  avail  himself  of  its  advice;  but  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  there  is  a 
Permanent  Commission  of  the  Council, 
which  advises  the  Governor-General 
upon  all  questions  which  require  imme- 
diate settlement  during  the  course  of  the 
year. 

-  The  functions  of  the  Superior  Council 
and  of  its  Permanent  Commission  are 
merely  consultative ;  but,  owing  to  the 
strong  composition  of  these  bodies,  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernor-General to  act  in  opposition  to 
their  advice. 

Having  established  a  l^;islature  corn- 
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petent  to  give  legal  force  to  his  acts, 
M.  Doumer  proceeded  to  the  formation 
of  his  General  Government  At  the 
head  of  this  was  placed  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Governor-General,  a  central  depart- 
ment composed  of  four  bureaus,  dealing 
respectively  with  political  affairs,  ques- 
tions of  administration,  colonial  defense, 
and  general  secretarial  work.  The  or- 
dinary departments  of  a  General  Gov- 
ernment were  also  created — a  Secreta- 
riat, called  the  Direction  of  Civil  Affairs, 
corresponding  to  a  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, a  Federal  Judiciary,  a  Treasury,  a 
Customs  and  Excise  Department,  and 
Departments  of  Public  Works,  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  Posts,  Telegraphs, 
and  Telephones. 

The  effects  which  have  followed  the 
creation  of  these  Federal  Departments 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Uniformity 
has  been  introduced  in  regard  to  all 
matters  having  a  common  interest  for 
the  five  States  of  the  Colony,  public 
works  are  now  carried  out  with  due 
regard  to  the  general  development  of 
the  country,  and  confidence  has  been 
restored  in  the  judiciary.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  reform  which  has 
resulted  from  the  new  arrangements  is 
that  the  civil  services  of  the  different 
States  have  been  converted  into  one 
service,  under  the  final  control  of  the 
Governor-General. 

At  each  step  in  these  proceedings 
M.  Doumer  encountered  the  steady  op- 
position of  the  majority  of  the  local 
officials,  whose  powers  were  to  be  greatly 
curtailed ;  and  when  the  question  of 
providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  General 
Government  was  taken  up,  there  were 
added  to  the  official  clamor  the  protests 
of  the  taxpayers  of  Cochin-China,  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  States,  ag^ainst 
the  diversion  of  local  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  general  expenditure. 

To  have  heeded  these  protests  would 
have  been  to  abandon  the  project  of  a 
General  Budget,  without  which  the  Gen- 
eral Government  could  not  have  been 
supported.  M.  Doumer  faced  the  out- 
cry, and,  by  reforming  the  system  of 
taxation  in  the  various  States,  succeeded 
in  passing  the  first  General  Budget  in 
1898. 

The  principle  adopted  in  apportioning 


the  proceeds  of  taxation  between  the 
local  and  the  general  funds  was  not  only 
sound  in  theory  but  convienient  in  prac- 
tice.   The  local  budgets  were  to  be  fed  < 
by  the  proceeds  of  direct  taxation,  the , 
General  Budget  by  the  proceeds  of  in- 1 
direct  taxation. 

The  plan  rested  on  a  logical  basis, 
since  it  provided  that  all  money  raised 
by  specific  personal  taxes  should  be  ex- 
pended on  the  spot,  in  view,  as  it  were, 
of  the  person  taxed,  whereas  money 
derived  from  taxes  of  general  incidence 
should  be  devoted  to  general  purposes. 

Thus  revenue  from  customs  and  excise 
duties,  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  and 
the  profits  of  the  opium  and  salt  monop- 
olies go  to  the  General  Budget,  while 
the  local  budgets  depend  on  the  land 
tax,  the  head  tax,  and  on  trading  and 
other  licenses. 

The  budgets  for  1904  balance  at  the 
following  figures:  General  Budget,  65 
millions  of  francs;  Cochin-China,  10 
millions;  Tonkin,  10  millibns;  Cambo- 
dia, 5  millions ;  Annam,  5  millions ;  and 
Laos,  2  millions — a  total  of  97  millions 
of  francs,  ro(%hly  $19,000,000,  a  sum 
by  no  means  extravagant  when  the  area 
and  population  of  the  Colony  are  taken 
into  account. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  General 
Government  controls  an  expenditure 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
five  local  Governments  added  together — 
a  fact  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
reforms  introduced  by  M.  Doumer. 

These  changes  in  the  political  structure 
of  Indo-China  have  been  accompanied 
by  others,  equally  striking,  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Colony.  In  1897 
the  value  of  the  total  exterior  commerce 
of  Indo-China,  exclusive  of  coasting  and 
transit  trade,  was  205  millions  of  francs; 
in  1902  it  had  risen  to  400  millions.  Of 
this  trade  the  share  of  France  increased 
from  51  millions,  or  less  than  one-quarter, 
to  140  millions,  or  more  than  one-third. 
During  the  same  period  the  coasting 
trade  increased  in  value  from  40  millions 
to  156  millions. 

It  is  true  that  some  portion  of  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  exterior  com- 
merce represents  imports  from  France, 
on  Government  account,  of  material  to 
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be  used  in  connection  with  public  works ; 
but  the  value  of  the  Colony's  exports 
rose  from  116  millions  of  francs  in  1897 
to  l85  millions  in  1902,  an  increase  of 
68  per  cent,  in  five  years,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  most  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging advance. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
fair  measure  of  success  which  has  at 
last  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  French 
in  Indo-China  may  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  selecting  a  capable  man  like 
M.  Doumer  and  giving  him  a  free  hand. 
•  The  most  characteristic  fault  of  French 
colonial  administration  has  always  been 
the  readiness  of  the  home  government 
to  yield  to  local  opposition  whenever  an 
energetic  and  competent  governor  has 
made  a  determined  effort  to  introduce 
radical  reforms  into  his  colony.  That 
M.  Doumer  should  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  five  years  in  Indo-China,  in 
face  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  large 
and  influential  coterie,  marks  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  French  colonial  policy. 

It  has  been  noted  time  and  again  by 
writers  on  French  colonization  that  the 
French  are  not  a  colonizing  people  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  term  td 
the  English. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  French 
history  when  colonial  enterprise  has 
been  a  national  movement  The  acqui- 
sition of  colonies  has  always  ministered 
to  the  French  love  of  glory  and  display ; 
there  has  never  existed  in  the  French 
character  anything  to  which  the  hard, 
unromantic  work  of  colonial  develop- 
ment could  make  an  appeal. 

The  student  of  British  imperialism 
can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  that  English 
colonization  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  largely  a  question  of  making  a  vir- 
tue of  a  necessity.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture detached  the  younger  sons  from 
the  family  estates ;  in  a  lower  rank  of 
society  the  pressure  of  population  acted 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  emigration  ; 
thousands  no  doubt  left  England  to  find 
a  more  congenial  climate. 

In  France  these  motives  for  taking 
up  colonial  life  have  been  entirely  lack- 


ing. A  country  in  which  the  law  dt 
inheritance  gives  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  a  vested  interest  in  the  soil, 
in  which  the  number  of  the  population 
is  nearly  stationary,  a  land  endowed  in 
a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  any  other 
with  everything  which  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  an  attractive  place  of  residence, 
can  offer  its  colonies  but  little  in  the 
way  of  colonists. 

It  was  Bismarck,  I  believe,  who  de- 
scribed the  colonial  affairs  of  the  three 
great  Powers  in  the  epigram,  "  England 
has  colonies  and  colonists^  Germany 
has  colonists  but  no  colonies  ;  France 
has  colonies  but  no  colonists." 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Frenchmen 
are  unwilling  either  to  seek  a  livelihood 
in  the  French  colonies  or  to  invest  their 
capital  in  colonial  industries.     That  a 
certain  number  of  Frenchmen  have  been 
induced  by  the  payment  of  enormous 
subsidies  to  various  enterprises  to  go  to 
the  French  colonies,  and  to  take  their 
Capital  with  them,  does  not  alter    the 
fact  that  there  is  little  emigration    to 
"  France-beyond-the-Sea  "    which    does 
not  rest  in  a  greater  or  less  d^;ree  upon 
State  aid  in  one  form  or  another. 

So  with  Indo-China,  the  reforms  of 
M.  Doumer,  which  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  the  direction  of  improving 
the  administration  and  finances  of  the 
colony,  have  done  very  little  towards 
satisfying  its  greatest  needs — ^French 
colonists  and  French  capital 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  throw 
the  colony  open  to  foreign  enterprise,  to 
remove  die  pernicious  customs  regula- 
tions, and  thus  to  give  others  an  oppor- 
tunity of  undertaking  the  work  of  devel- 
opment which  the  French  seem  unwilling 
or  unable  to  carry  out 

With  others  to  lead  the  way,  and  with 
achieved  success  to  reason  from,  the 
Frenchman  might  be  persuaded  to  fol- 
low. Even  if  this  hope  were  not  realized, 
the  general  advantages  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  investment  of  large  foreign 
capital  would  in  themselves  be  sufficient 
to  bring  great  prosperity  to  what  is  po- 
tentially one  of  the  finest  colonies  in  the 
world. 
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By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 


THOSE  with  whom  I  Ulked  con- 
cerning the  education  of  the 
negro  in  the  South  may  be 
divided  into  two  categories :  those  who 
believed  in  a  policy  of  suppression,  and 
those  who  believed  in  a  policy  of  devel- 
opment. Of  course  those  who  believed 
in  a  policy  of  suppression  favored  no 
system  of  education  in  any  true  sense. 
One  or  two  admitted  the  value  of  some 
kind  of  instruction,  possibly  even  public 
instruction ;  but  this  merely  to  make  the 
negro  more  amenable  to  control.  They 
would  be  pleased  with  any  process  that 
would  make  a  negro's  heart  more  docile 
and  his  hand  more  useful.  None  of 
these,  however,  approved  any  existing 
method  of  instruction  or  any  existing 
negro  school.  It  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  and  oftener  implied,  that  the 
chief  advocates  of  industrial  education 
for  n^^oes  have  been  those  who  would 
"  belittle  such  aspiration  "  as  that  of  the 
best  negroes,  "  nullify  such  leadership, 
and  seek  to  crush  these  people  back  into 
the  mass  "  from  which  they  have  risen. 
I  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case. ,  Be- 
lievers in  the  repression  of  the  n^^o 
were  as  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
industrial  education  as  in  those  of  the 
traditional  curriculum.  These  two  classes 
may  simply  and  truly  be  designated, 
without  qualification,  as  enemies  and 
friends  of  education. 

Of  the  enemies  of  education  in  the 
South  I  met  very  few.  I  am  not  sure 
that  some  of  those  whom  I  should  class  as 
such  were  such  in  fact.  No  college  boy 
'  is  fonder  of  "  stringing  "  a  newly  arrived 
freshman  than  is  many  a  Southerner  of 
assuming  the  role  of  a  fire-eater  for  the 
amazement  of  a  Northern  guest  The 
traveler  in  search  of  local  color  can  usually 
have  it  without  the  trouble  of  asking. 
Everything,  even  to  opin  ion ,  that  savors  of 
ante-bellum  days  is  hospitably  produced 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitor.  If 
several  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  South 
succeeded  in  passing  off  some  old-time 


sentiments  as  though  they  were  in  daily 
use,  they  were  only  doing  what  many  a 
New  England  housewife  does  with  her 
willow  pattern  china.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  number  of  people  apparently 
opposed  to  popular  education  formed  a 
small  minority  of  all  those  whom  I  met. 
The  educational  revival  which  has  been 
marked  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
has  made  opposition  to  public  education 
a  badge  of  distinction. 

Among  the  friends  of  education,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  found  a  considerable 
proportion  who  were  sceptical  concern- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  negroes  for  edu- 
cation. It  is  of  these,  rather  than  of 
the  deliberate  enemies  of  education,  that 
the  element  among  Southerners  who  are 
indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  public 
schools  for  negroes  is  chiefly  composed. 
They  have  seen  such  public  schools  in 
operation  for  a  generation,  and  have  not 
seen  the  negroes  who  have  been  taught 
in  them  improved  in  moral  character 
and  in  intelligence.  They  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
spend  money  for  "educating  niggers." 
Public  schools  for  white  children  they 
firmly  believe  to  be  worth  while,  and,  on 
general  principles,  public  schools  for 
colored  children  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  common  school  system ;  but  they 
do  not  care  whether  the.  colored  children 
attend  them  or  what  sort  of  teachers  are 
engaged.  As  long  as  these  schools  are 
kept  out  of  sight  and  mind  they  are 
satisfied  to  let  the  negro  population  do 
what  it  will  with  them.  Such  Southern- 
ers as  I  am  here  speaking  oif  would 
really  like  to  see  the  negroes  make  prog- 
ress; they  also  are  conscientious  sup- 
porters of  the  public  school  system. 
They  simply  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, after  observation,  that  the  public 
school  system  does  not  make  for  the 
progress  qf  the  negro. 

If  by  the  public  school  system  is 
meant  the  general  use  of  a  hard  and 
fast  curriculum  of  the  traditional  sort 
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taught  by  memoriter  methods — in  brief 
the  sort  of  system  which  has  been  in 
vogue  in  the  South,  as  it  has  been  in 
vogue  elsewhere  in  the  United  States — 
such  educational  sceptics  are  not  without 
justification.  The  colored  schools  I  saw 
in  the  South  furnished  plenty  of  reason 
for  discouragement.  One  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  who  was  putting  energy 
into  his  conduct  of  the  colored  schools 
under  his  care,  told  me  his  chief  difficulty 
regarding  the  employment  of  teachers 
was  securing  young  women  who  were 
not  known  to  be  morally  loose.  What- 
ever the  moral  character  of  the  teachers 
in  the  school  I  visited  in  that  town  might 
have  been,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
it  was  excellent,  their  manner  of  teaching 
was  perfunctory  and  spiritless.  That 
this  was  not  due  to  the  school  authorities 
was  clear ;  for  in  a  private  school  carried 
on  by  a  negro  woman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood the  process  of  instruction  was  even 
more  mechanical.  There,  in  that  stuffy 
upper  floor  of  a  ramshackle  building, 
the  little  black  children  screeched  their 
songs  and  stupidly  read  off  words  in 
their  readers,  under  the  listless,  unintelli- 
gent supervision  of  the  "  principal,"  until 
I  wished  the  whole  crowd  of  them  might 
be  turned  out  into  the  open  air,  for  that 
at  least  was  vital.  If  this  town  was 
exceptional,  it  was  in  having  colored 
schools  decidedly  above  rather  than 
below  the  average.  Even  in  some  institu- 
tions of  higher  grade  I  found  a  pedagogi- 
cal atmosphere  of  like  humidity.  What 
surprised  me  was  not  that  the  faith  iti 
such  schools  was  generally  so  little  but 
that  it  was  so  great. 

The  query  is  entirely  rational,  Is  not 
the  fault  much  less  in  the  negro  people 
than  in  the  educational  system  ?  If  the 
patient  has  failed  to  recover  it  is  not 
wholly  reasonable  to  decide  that  the 
case  is  incurable;  perhaps  the  treat- 
ment should  be  changed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problem 
it  is  necessary  to  understand,  first,  what 
the  nature  of  the  material  is,  and,  second, 
what  the  final  product  ought  to  be. 
Before  a  man  builds  a  factory  he  first 
decides  whether  he  is  going  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cotton  or  pig-iron,  and  then, 
if  it  is  cotton,  whether  he  will  manufac- 
ture twine  or  cloth,  or  both ;  or  if  it  is 


pig-iron,   whether  he  will    make    steel 
plates  or  ordnance  or  rails,  or  all  three. 
He  has  to  adapt  his  factory  to  the  ma- 
terial and  the  product.     If  be  builds  a 
steel  plant  and  gets  cotton,  he  can  hardly 
blame  the  cotton  for  its  failure  to  become 
hardened   by  going  through   the   blast 
furnace.     In   the   South,  however,   the 
colored   schools,  which   seem  to    have 
been    planted  just  because   they  were 
schools,  have-  been  expected  to  produce 
any  kind  of  product  from  any  Jdiid  o£ 
material.     As  if  there  were  somethios 
thaumaturgic  about  a  school  merely  as 
school  1   Granted  that  these  schools  have 
worked  some  miracles  with  that  element 
which    Professor    Du    Bois    calls    the 
"talented  tenth"  of  the  n^roes,  it  is 
intelligent  to  hold  that  for  the    other 
nine-tenths,  or  more  accurately  ninety- 
nine-hundredths,   schools   emplojring   a 
somewhat   different  process   would   be 
more  natural. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  material  which 
those  schools  have  to  shape  consists  of  a 
child  race,  in  all  probability  destined  to 
remain  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  possessing  certain  traits  in- 
herited from  an  abnormal  social  order. 
The  product,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
those  schools  should  be  devised  to  turn 
out  is,  individually,  men  and  women  of 
character  and  intelligence,  and,  socially, 
a  race  still  distinct,  contributing  to  the 
general  health  of  the  community.  The 
devising  of  such  schools  is  primarily  not 
a  race  problem,  but  an  educational  prob- 
lem. Race  feeling,  which  legitimately 
may  be  the  determining  force  for  keeping 
the  races  distinct,  merely  supplies  to  the 
problem  its  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions once  established  and  accepted,  the 
problem  itself  can  be  worked  out  accord- 
ing simply  to  principles  of  education 
applied  to  those  conditions  with  intelli- 
gence. 

Those  in  the  South  who  saw  most 
clearly  that  race  feeling  could  thus  be 
eliminated  from  the  discussion  of  the 
real  problem  of  negro  education  were 
those  who  were  most  illuminating  in  their 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
It  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  such 
an  article  as  this  to  include  anything 
like  an  adequate  presentation  of  a  satis- 
factory educational  system  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  the  Southern  colored  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  possible  only  to  mention 
certain  characteristics  as  they  were  sug> 
gested  by  observation,  or  in  the  course 
of  conversations. 

In  order  to  be  adjusted  to  conditions 
established  by  race  feelingf  such  a  sys- 
tem would  have  to  possess  certain  racial 
characteristics.     Since,  as   I  have  pre- 
viously indicated,  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  among  both  whites  and 
blacks  are  averse  to  anything  resembling 
social  intimacy,  and  since  in  schools  chil- 
dren  are  thrown  together  in  relations 
which  are  normally  congenial,  schools 
must  be  "maintained  separately  for  two 
races.     As  a  consequence  every  school 
may  be  made  suitable  tp  racial  as  well  as 
other  needs.   A  Southern  educator,  head 
of  a  large  industrial  school  for  white  chil- 
dren, and  supervising  o£5cial  of  a  negro 
normal  school,  said  that,  since  the  negro 
people  were  to  have  their  own  schools,  it 
was  wrong  to  set  before  them  ideals  ex- 
clusively in  terras  of  another  race.    Yet, 
he  pointed  out,  practically  all  the  heroes 
of  history  whom  negro  boys  are  bidden 
to  emulate,  are  white  heroes;  all  the 
women  presented  as  worthy  of  reverence 
are  white  women.     Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  he  inquired,  that  negro  young  men 
are  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  belief 
that  all  that   is   desirable    is    white? 
Ought  we  to   be  surprised  that  some, 
barred  by  inexorable  custom  from  any 
legitimate  way  toward  satisfying  the  am- 
bition which  the  schools  have  nurtured, 
attempt  occasionally  to   satisfy   it    by 
criminal  violence  ?     In  primers,  pictures 
of  white  boys   and  girls,  in  histories, 
•  pictures  of  white  heroes  and  heroines, 
put  the  negro  children  into  an  imagi- 
native  world    of    social    identification 
with  the  whites  that  is  cruelly  unlike  the 
real  world  in  which  they  will  have  to 
live.    When  the  colored  child  reads  in 
his  primer  b-o  y,  let  it  be  illustrated  by 
the  picture  of  a  negro  boy;  when  he 
reads  g-i-r-1,  let  the  figure  on  the  page  be 
that  of  a  negro  girl.     By  such  concrete 
examples  this  educator  indicated  how 
pedagogically  sound  it  was  to  provide 
different  text-books  for  colored  schools 
from  those  for  white.     Of  course  the 
difference   would  be  far-reaching.    In 
geography,  for  instance,  Africa  ought  to 


have  a  different  connotation  for  a  negro 
child  than  a  white  child,  for  there  are  to 
be  found  the  origins  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs.  An  objection  that  a  negro 
minister  made  to  me  of  the  school  man- 
agement in  his  town,  that  the  text-book 
lists  of  the  negro  schools  differed  from 
those  of  the  white  schools,  may  have 
been  sound,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
actual  method  of  distinction  in  vogue ; 
but  in  the  view  of  this  educator,  whose 
faith  in  the  negro  people  was  profound 
and  well  defended,  such  objection  would 
have  no  force  if  the  difference  in  the 
text-book  lists  were  determined  accord- 
ing to  a  rational  principle  of  this,  sort 

Another  means  for  putting  ideals  in 
n^ro  terms  before  negro  children  which 
this  same  broad-minded  Southern  edu- 
cator advocated  was  the  employment  of 
negro  teachers,  so  far  as  possible,- in  all 
negro  schools.  Already  in  most  South- 
em  States  the  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  for  negroes  .are  colored;  but  he 
would  have  negro  instructors  in  the 
negro  normal  schools  and  collq;es.  He 
was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  race 
had  already  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  men  and  women  of  moral  and 
intellectual  fibre  suitable  for  such  posi- 
tions. Though  the  n^oes  need  contact 
with  whites,  he  believed  they  would  make 
progress  only  as  they  looked  up  to  their 
own  educational  leaders.  In  spite  of 
some  discouraging  experiences,  I  saw 
enough  of  efficient  colored  instructors 
to  be  persuaded,  against  my  previous 
judgment,  that  in  this  particular,  too,  he 
was  right  In  one  negro  normal  school, 
for  instance,  I  had  occasion  to  meet  a 
number  of  instructors,  all  colored  men 
and  women,  and  observed  their  methods 
in  the  class-rooin.  The  experience  con- 
firmed all  that  the  head  of  the  industrial 
school  for  whites  had  claimed  for  them. 
In  another  school,  an  industrial  school 
for  colored  boys  and  girls,  carried  on  by 
colored  teachers  under  a  colored  prin-. 
cipal,  I  saw  evidence,  in  the  alertness 
and  originality  of  more  than  one  in- 
structor, further  confirming  the  faith  in 
the  negro  educational  leaders  of  the 
n^:ro  people. 

Such  methods  for  emphasizing  the 
distinction  between  the  races  in  the 
South,  so  far  from  being  any  compromise 
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with  sound  educational  ideas,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  in  the  interest  both  of  a  rational 
educational  system  and  of  negro  advance- 
ment At  the  same  time  such  methods 
eliminate  from  the  educational  problem 
of  thfe  South  all  occasion  for  race  feel- 
ing. So  far,  then,  as  race  feeling  enters 
into  the  discussion  of  the  future  of  negro 
education  it  is  intrusive,  out  of  place, 
mischievous.  To  let  any  controversy 
about  the'respective  merits  of  "  higher  " 
and  "  industrial "  education  resolve  itself 
into  a  race  controversy,  as  if  the  advo- 
cates of  one  form  of  education  wfere  the 
representatives  of  one  race  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  other  form  of  education 
were  the  representatives  of  the  other 
race,  is  to  commit  the  sort  of  blunder 
from  which  students  of  education  ought 
above  all  others  to  be  free.  Advocates 
of  the  one  sort  of  education  or  the  other, 
if  they  are  of  belligerent  disposition, 
should  be  able  to  find  satisfaction  in 
waging  the  contest  as  one  purely  educa- 
tional. 

With  a  system  of  schools  set  apart 
solely  for  colored  pupils,  the  educational 
question,  freed  from  race  feeling,  be- 
comes this :  What  sort  of  schools  should 
they  be  for  the  kind  of  pupils  that  will 
attend  them  ?  The  vast  majority  of  these 
pupils  are  poor,  and  come  from  surround- 
ings which  lack  incentive  to  intelligent 
thrift  and  industry. 

Among  the  schools  which  I  visited, 
those  most  alert,  animated,  and  encourag- 
ing were  those  in  which  emphasis  was  laid 
on  learning  things  at  first  hand.  To  cite 
a  well-known  case,  Hampton  Institute 
was  conspicuous.  The  ix>ise  and  vitality 
in  the  carriage  of  the  pupils  as  they  walked 
through  the  grounds  and  did  their  work 
outdoors  and  indoors  were  such  as  only 
can  be  produced  by  qualities  of  char- 
acter. Another  case  was  in  its  way 
quite  as  noteworthy.  It  was  a  negro 
public  school  in  a  North  Carolina  city. 
By  their  dignified,  elastic  bearing,  the 
colored  teachers  gave  at  once  an  impres- 
sion that  ordered  activity  prevailed  here. 
The  children  as  I  passed  from  one  class- 
room to  another  were  doing  their  work 
with  a  quiet  eagerness  that  betokened  a 
sustained  and  intelligent  interest  in  it 
The  sight  of  them  was  an  eloquent  and 
moving  argument  for  enlightened  methods 


in  training  of  negroes.     But  when  I  went 
to  the   rooms   in  which   the  industrial 
training  was  being  directed,  I  felt  that  I 
was  discovering  the  source  of  this  school's 
power.     Instead  of  the   familiar  slow, 
lounging  movements  of  negro  boys,  or 
the  pert,  slatternly  manners   of    n^ro 
girls,  whom  one  often  sees  on  the  streets 
of  Southern  towns,  here  there  were  deft- 
ness, self-control,  the  clean,  strong  move- 
ments of  those  who  are  doing  hard  things 
with  ease.     The  stories  of  what  these 
boys  and  girls  were  doing  out  of  school 
hours  showed  how  much  a  part  of  their 
character  their  school  work  had  become. 
Four  of  the  boys,  for  example,  had  on 
their  own  initiative,  improvised  a  repair 
shop  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes, 
and  in  their  first  week  had  made  $6.20 
by  putting  old  furniture  and  the  like  in 
order.     The  girls  were  going  out   on 
Saturdajrs,  two  by  two,  to  prepare  and 
serve  luncheons.     In  one  case  the  girls 
had  succeeded  in  preparing  a  meal  served 
to  six  people,  their  friends  or  members 
of  their  households,  at  a  total  cost  of 
fifty-six  cents.     From  one  point  of  view, 
a  little  incident ;  from  another,  a  great 
incentive  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
fundamental  elements  of  character.  Such 
work  as  this  was  done,  not  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the   study  of  books,  but,  according 
not  only  to  testimony  but  to  the  evidence 
of  the  whole  appearance  of  the  school, 
to  the  great  promotion  of  every  other 
branch  of  school  work. 

But,  together  with  the  great  mass  of 
negroes  for  whom  such  schools  are  de- 
signed, there  come  those  exceptional 
boys  and  girls  asking  for  some  training 
in  addition  to  this.  Indeed,  if  there* 
were  no  other  kinds  of  schools  in  the 
South  other  kinds  would  have  to  be 
established,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  supply  the  common  schools  with 
teachers.  More  than  that,  the  very 
forces  that  are  working  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  races  are  creating  a  demand 
for  negro  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers; 
professional  training  of  one  kind  and 
another  would  call  into  being  colleges  and 
professional  schools.  Besides  all  this, 
those  negroes  who  really  and  eagerly 
desire  learning  for  its  own  sake-  could 
not,  in  a  free  land,  be  denied ;  and  if 
they  are  to  find  a  way  to  it  in  the  South 
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:    must    be  by  coIl^;es   for   negroes, 
"he    so-called   "higher  education"  of 
tie  n^ro  is  of  course  only  in  a  techni- 
:al  sense  "higher"  than  that  form  of 
iducation  which  cultivates  in  young  men 
ind  women  high  qualities  of  character 
ind    adaptability  to  their  environment 
oy    other    means  than   the   traditional 
studies  of  a  New  England  college.     Of 
course  much  of  the  ill-repute  into  which 
this  "  higher  education  "  has  -  fallen  in 
the   South  is  due  to  the  fact  that  too 
often    it    has  made  pretense  of  being 
what  it  is  not ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  has  this  pretense  been  magni- 
fied,  but  the  ill-repute  has  been  magni- 
fied   still   more.     The   tributes   to  the 
work  done  by  negro  colleges,  most  of 
them  established  by  Northerners,  which 
were  expressed  to  me  by  men  of  strong 
Southern  traditions,  were  too  numerous 
to   mention  in  detail.     One  physician, 
for  instance,  whose  practice  had  given 
him  a  rare  acquaintance  with  negro  life, 
told  me  that  a  negro  college  established 
by  a  Northern   religious  body   in   his 
town  had  made,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
a  great  difference    in   the    intellectual 
status  of   the    negroes  in   the   region, 
even  down  to  so  elementary  a  matter  as 
reading  and  writing.     Th&  foilures  Of 
such  colleges  as  these  have  become  a 
matter  of    common    report — after    the 
manner  of  the  world ;  not  so,  unfortu- 
nately, the  approval  they  have  elicited. 
No  one  that  I  ever  met  has,  at  any  rate, 
ascribed  the  failures  of  "  higher  educa- 
tion" to  its  merits.     The  cure  for  its 
defects  is,  like  the  cure  for  any  defect  in 
education,  not  its  abolition  but  its  im- 
provement 

The  one  point  concerning  negro  edu- 
cation to  which  I  have  never  heard  ex- 
pressed any  dissent,  not  even  from  those 
whom  I  have  called  enemies  of  educa- 
tion, is  that  of  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing. If  the  old-time,  picturesque  and 
demoralizing  negro  emotionalism  is  pass- 
ing away  or  becoming  restrained,  it  is 
due  to  educational  influences.  Of  that 
I  could  here  add  instances  to  those  I 
have  heretofore  given.  There  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  what  the  great 
majority  of  negroes  need  in  this  particu- 


lar is  not  religious  impulse,  but  religious 
and  moral  education.  This  becomes 
very  evident  when  it  is  possible  to  read 
the  following  sentence,  published  in  a 
newspaper  over  a  negro  bishop's  name : 
"  But  through  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion we  may  commit  sins  of  lying,  steal- 
ing. Sabbath-breaking,  getting  drunk, 
gambling,  whoring,  murdering,  and  every 
species*^  villainy,  and  then  come  to  God 
through  our  resurrected  Christ,  and 
enter  heaven  in  the  end."  This  old 
divorce  of  morality  from  religious  emo- 
tion the  efforts  of  missionary  societies 
and  church  schools  have  been  slowly 
annulling;  but  it  is  as  futile  to  leave 
such  moral  education  to  ecclesiastical 
organizations  in  the  case  of  the  negro  in 
the  South  as  in  the  case  of  the  white 
person  of  the  North.  This  problem  is 
as  little  distinctively  a  race  problem  in 
one  section  as  another. 

In  one  respect  it  is  simpler  in  the  pre- 
vailingly orthodox  South  than  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  as  it 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  there  is  no  such 
opposition  to  the  explicit  introduction  of 
moral  and  religious  education  into  the 
public  schools  in  the  South  as  there  is 
in  the  North.  The  fact  that  the  negroes 
in  the  South,  in  the  main,  constitute  a 
child  race  makes  categorical  moral  in- 
struction in  colored  public  schools  de- 
fensible there  as  it  would  not  be  else- 
where. In  this  particular,  too,  it  is  clear 
that  the  problem  of  negro  education  is 
less  a  negro  problem  than  an  educational 
problem. 

After  all,  therefore,  whether  as  a  prob- 
lem of  industrial  education,  or  of  com- 
mon school  education,  or  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion, the  educational  problem  of  the 
So.uth  can  be  rescued  from  race  feeling. 
It  probably  is  true  that  race  feeling  in 
the  South  is  becoming  more  rather  than 
less  pronounced ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
strong  and  clear  eyed  men  of  the  South 
are  saying:  Within  the  bounds  which 
protect  the  integrity  of  our  race  we  shall 
let  feeling  govern ;  but  beyond  those 
bounds  we  shall  set  our  wits  to  work  at 
the  old  problems  of  government,  social 
order,  industry,  and  education. 
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XII. — The  Canon 


ONE  day  we  tied  our  horses  to 
three  bushes,  and  walked  on 
foot  two  hundred  yards.  Then 
we  looked  down. 

It  was- nearly  four  thousand  feet  down. 
Do  you  realize  how  far  that  is  ?  There 
was  a  river  meandering  through  olive- 
colored  forests.  It  was  so  distant  that 
it  was  light  green  and  as  narrow  as  a 
piece  of  tape.  Here  and  there  were 
rapids,  but  so  remote  that  we  could  not 
distinguish  the  motion  of  them,  only  the 
color.  The  white  resembled  tiny  dabs 
of  cotton  wool  stuck  on  the  tape.  "  It 
turned  and  twisted,  following  the  turns 
and  twists  of  the  cafton.  Somehow  the 
level  at  the  bottom  resembled  less  forests 
and  meadows  than  a  heavy  and  sluggish 
fluid  like  molasses  flowing  between  the 
cafion  walls.  It  emerged  from  the  bend 
of  A.  sheer  cliff  ten  miles  to  eastward ;  it 
disappeared  placidly  around  the  bend  of 
another  sheer  cliff  an  equal  distance  to 
the  westward. 

The  time  was  afternoon.  As  we 
watched,  the  shadow  of  the  cafion  wall 
darkened  the  valley.  Whereupon  we 
looked  up. 

Now  the  upp»er  air,  of  which  we  were 
dwellers  for  the  moment,  was  peopled  by 
giants  and  clear  atmosphere  and  glitter- 
ing sunlight,  flashing  like  silver  and  steel 
and  precious  stones  from  the  granite 
domes,  peaks,  minarets,  and  palisades 
of  the  High  Sierras.  Solid  as  they  were 
in  reality,  in  the  crispness  of  this  moun- 
tain air,  under  the  tangible  blue  of  this 
mountain  sky,  they  seemed  to  poise  light 
as  so  many  balloons.  Some  of  them 
rose  sheer,  with  hardly  a  fissure ;  some 
had  flung  across  their  shoulders  long 
trailing  pine  draperies,  fine  as  fur ;  others 
matched  mantles  of  the  whitest  white 
against   the    bluest    blue    of   the    sky. 
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Towards  the  lower  country  were  more 
pines  rising  in  ridges,  like  the  fur  ot  an 
animal  that  has  been  alarmed. 

We  dangled  our  feet  over  the  edge 
and  talked  about  it.  Wes  pointed  to 
the  upper  end  where  the  sluggish  lava- 
like flow  of  the  canon-bed  first  came  into 
view. 

"  That's  where  we'll  camp,"  said  he. 

"  When  ?"  we  asked. 

"  When  we  get  there,"  he  answered. 

For  this  canon  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  Those  who  would  visit  it 
■have  first  to  get  into  the  country — a 
matter  of  over  a  week.  Then  they  have 
their  choice  of  three  probabilities  of 
destruction. 

The  first  route  comprehends  two  final 
days  of  travel  at  an  altitude  of  about  ten 
thousand  feet,  where  the  snow  lies  in 
midsummer ;  where  there  is  no  feed,  no 
comfort,  and  the  way  is  strewn  with 
the  bones  of  horses.  This  is  known 
as  the  "Basin  Trail."  After  taking  it 
you  prefer  the  others — until  you  try 
them. 

The  finish  of  the  second  route  is  di- 
rectly over  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
You  climb  two  thousand  feet  and  then 
drop  down  five.  The  ascent  is  heart- 
breaking but  safe.  The  descent  is  hair- 
rising  and  unsafe ;  no  profanity  can  do 
justice  to  it.  Out  of  a  pack-train  of 
thirty  mules,  nine  were  lost  in  the  course 
of  that  five  thousand  feet.  L^^nd  has 
it  that  once  many  years  ago  certain  pros- 
pectors took  in  a  Chinese  cook.  At  first 
the  Mongolian  bewailed  his  fate  loudly 
and  fluently,  but  later  settled  to  a  single 
terrified  moan  that  sounded  like  "  tu-ne- 
mah  I  tu-ne-mah  I"  The  trail  was  there- 
fore named  the  "  Tu-ne-mah  Trail"  It 
is  said  that  "  tu-ne-mah "  is  the  very 
worst  single  vituperation  of  which  the 
Chinese  language  is  capable. 
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The  third  route  is  called  "  HeU's  Half 
Mile."    It  is  not  misnamed. 

Thus  like  paradise  the  cafion  is  guard- 
ed ;  but  like  paradise  it  is  wondrous  in 
delight.  For  when  you  descend  you  find 
that  the  tape-wide  trickle  of  water  seen 
from  above  has  become  a  river  with  pro- 
found darkling  pools  and  placid  stretches 
and  swift  dashing  rapids ;  that  the  dark 
green  sluggish  flow  in  the  cafion-bed  has 
disintegrated  into  a  noble  forest  with 
great  pine-trees,  and  shaded  aisles,  and 
deep  dank  thickets,  and  brush  openings 
where  the  sim  is  warm  and  the  birds  are 
cheerful,  and  groves  of  cottonwoods 
where  all  day  long  softly,  like  snow,  the 
flakes  of  cotton  float  down  through  the 
air.  Moreover  there  are  meadows,  spaci- 
ous lawns,  opening  out,  closing  in,  wind- 
ing here  and  there  through  the  gloves  in 
the  manner  of  spilled  naphtha,  actually 
waist  high  with  green  feed,  sown  with 
flowers  like  a  brocade.  Quaint  tributary 
little  brooks  babble  and  murmur  down 
through  these  trees,  down  through  these 
lawns.  A  blessed  warm  sun  himis  with 
the  joy  of  innumerable  bees.  To  right 
hand  and  to  left,  in  fi'ont  of  you  and 
behind,  rising  sheer,  forbidding,  impreg- 
nable, the  cliffs,  mountains,  and  ranges 
hem  you  in.  Down  the  river  ten  miles 
you  can  go ;  then  the  gorge  closes,  the 
river  grows  savage,  you  can  only  look 
down  the  tumbling  fierce  waters  and 
turn  back.  Up  the  river  five  miles  you 
can  go,  then  interpose  the  sheer'  snow- 
clad  cliffs  of  the  Palisades,  and  them, 
rising  a  matter  of  fourteen  thousand  feet, 
you  may  riot  cross.  You  are  shut  in 
your  paradise  as  completely  as  though 
surroimded  by  iron  bars. 

But,  too,  the  world  is  shut  out.  The 
paradise  is  yours.'  In  it  are  trout  and 
deer  and  grouse  and  bear  and  lazy  happy 
days.  Your  horses  feed  to  the  fatness 
of  butter.  You  wander  at  will  in  the 
ample  though  definite  limits  of  yoiu* 
domain.  You  lie  on  your  back  and  ex- 
amine dispassionately,  with  an  interest 
entirely  detached,  the  huge  cliff-walls  of 
the  valley.  Days  slip  by.  Really,  it 
needs  at  least  an  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword  to  force  you  to  move  on. 

We  turned  away  from  our  view  and 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  task  of  find- 
ing out  just  when  we  were  going  to  get 


there.  The  first  day  we  bobbed  up  and 
over  innumerable  little  ridges  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  elevation,  crossed  several 
streams,  and  skirted  the  wide  bowl-like 
amphitheatre  of  a  basin.  The  second 
day  we  climbed  over  things  and  finally 
ended  in  a  small  hanging  park  named 
Alpine  Meadows,  at  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  feet.  There  we 
rested-over  a  day,  camped  under  a  single 
pine-tree,  with  the  quick-growing  moun- 
tain grasses  thick  about  us,  a  semicircle 
of  mountains  on  three  sides,  and  the 
plunge  into  the  caAon  on  the  other.  As 
we  needed  meat,  we  spent  part  of  the 
day  on  finding  a  deer.  The  rest  of  the 
time  we  watched  idly  for  bear. 

Bears  are  great  travelersi  They  will 
often  go  twenty  ifliles  overnight,  appar- 
ently for  the  sheer  delight  of  being  on 
the  move.  Also  are  they  exceedingly 
loath  to  expend  unnecessary  energy  in 
getting  to  places,  and  they  hate  to  go 
down  steep  hills.  You  see,  their  fore 
1^^  are  short  Therefore  they  are  skilled 
in  the  choice  of  easy  routes  through  the 
mountains,  and  once  having  made  the 
choice  they  stick  to  it  until  through  cer- 
tain narrow  places  on  the  route  selected 
they  have  worn  a  trail  as  smooth  as 
a  garden-path.  The  old  prospectors 
used  occasionally  to  pick  out  the  horse- 
passes  by  trusting  in  general  to  the  bear 
migrations,  and  many  a  well-traveled 
route  of  to^ay  is  superimposed  over  the 
way-through  picked  out  by  old  Bruin  long 
ago. 

Of  such  was  our  own  trail.  Therefore 
we  kept  our  rifles  at  hand  and  otir  eyes 
open  for  a  straggler.  But  none  came, 
though  we  baited  craftily  with  portions 
of  our  deer.  All  we  gained  was  a  rattle- 
snake, and  he  seemed  a  bit  out  of  place 
so  high  np  in  the  air. 

Mount  Tunemah  stood  over  against 
us,  still  twenty-two  hundred  feet  above 
our  elevation.  We  {g;azed  on  it  sadly,  for 
directly  by  its  summit,  and  for  five  hours 
beyond,  lay  our  trail,  and  evil  of  reputa- 
tion was  that  trail  beyond  all  others. 
The  horses,  as  we  bunched  them  in  pre- 
paration for  the  packing,  took  on  a  new 
interest,  for  it  was  on  the  cards  that  the 
unpacking  at  evening  would  find  some 
missing  trom  the  ranks. 

"  Lily's  a  goner,  sure,"  said  Wes,    "  I 
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don't  know  how  she's  got  this  far  except 
by  drunken  man's  luck.  She'll  never 
make  the  Tunemah." 

"  And  Tunemah  himself,"  pointed  out 
the  Tenderfoot,  naming  his  own  fool 
horse;  "  I  see  where!  start  in  to  walk." 

"  Sort  of  a  '  morituri  te  salutamus,' " 
said  I. 

We  climbed  the  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet,  leading  our  saddle-horses  to 
save  their  strength.  Every  twenty  feet 
we  rested,  breathing  heavily  of  the  rari- 
fied  air.  Then  at  the  top  of  the  world 
we  paused  on  the  brink  of  nothing  to 
tighten  cinches,  while  the  cold  wind 
swept  by  us,  the  snow  glittered  in  a 
sunlight  become  silvery  like  that  of  early 
April,  and  the  giant  peaks  of  the  High 
Sierras  lifted  into  a  aistance  inconceiv- 
ably remote,  as  though  the  horizon  had 
been  set  back  for  their  accommodation. 

To  our  left  lay  a  windrow  of  snow  such 
as  you  will  see  drifted  into  a  sharp  crest 
across  a  comer  of  your  yard;  only 
this  windrow  was  twenty  feet  high  and 
packed  solid  by  the  sun,  the  wind,  and 
the  weight  of  its  age.  We  climbed  it  and 
looked  over  directly  into  the  eye  of  a 
round  Alpine  lake  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  below.  It  was  an  intense 
cobalt  blue,  a  color  to  be  seen  only  in 
these  glacial  bodies  of  water,  deep  and 
rich  as  the  mantle  of  a  merchant  of 
Tyre.  White  ice  floated  in  it.  The 
savage  fierce  granite  needles  and  knife- 
edges  of  the  mountain  crest  hemmed  it 
about. 

But  this  was  temporizing,  and  we  knew 
it  The  first  drop  of  the  trail  was  so 
steep  that  we  could  flip  a  pebble  to  the 
first  level  of  it,  and  so  rough  in  its  water- 
and-snow-gouged  knuckles  of  rocks  that 
it  seemed  that  at  the  first  step  a 
horse  must  necessarily  fall  end  over  end. 
We  made  it  successfully,  however,  and 
breathed  deep.  Even  Lily,  by  a  micacle 
of  lucky  scrambling,  did  not  even  stum- 
ble. 

■  "  Now  she's  easy  for  a  little  ways," 
said  Wes,  '•  then  we'll  get  busy." 

When  we  "got  busy"  we  took  our 
guns  in  our  hands  to  preserve  them  from 
a  fall,  and  started  in.  Two  more  miracles 
saved  Dinkey  at  two  more  places.  We 
spent  an  hour  at  one  spot,  and  finely 
built  a  new  trail  around  it    Six  times  a 


minute  we  held  our  breaths  and  stood  c» 
tiptoe  with  anxiety,  powerless  to  help, 
while  the  horse  did  his  best  At  the 
especially  bad  places  we  checked  them 
off  one  after  another,  congratulating  our- 
selves on  so  much  saved  as  each  came 
across  without  accident  When  there 
were  no  bad  places,  the  trail  was  so 
extraordinarily  steep  that  we  ahead  were 
in  constant  dread  of  a  horse's  falling  on 
us  from  behind,  and  our  legs  did  become 
wearied  to  incipient  paralysis  by  the 
constant  stiff  checking  of  the  descent 
Moreover  every  second  or  so  one  of  the 
big  loose  stones  with  which  the  trail  was 
cumbered  would  be  disloged  and  come 
bouncing  down  among  us.  We  dodged 
and  swore ;  the  horses  kicked ;  we  all 
feared  for  the  integrity  of  our  l^^s.  The 
day  was  full  of  an  intense  nervous  strain, 
an  entire  absorption  in  the  precise  pres- 
ent. We  promptly  forgot  a  diflSculty  as 
soon  as  we  were  by  it ;  we  had  not  time 
to  think  of  those  still  ahead.  All  outside 
the  insistence  of  the  moment  was  blurred 
an  unimportant,  like  a  specialized  focus, 
so  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  the 
scenery.  The  only  outside  impression 
we  received  was  that  the  caAon  floor  was 
slowly  rising  to  meet  us. 

Then  strangely  enough,  as  it  seemed, 
we  stepped  off  to  level  ground. 

Our  watches  said  half-past  three.  We 
had  made  five  miles  in  a  little  under 
seven  hours. 

Remained  only  the  crossing  of  the 
river.  This  was  no  mean  task,  but  we 
accomplished  it  lighdy,  searching  out  a 
ford.  There  were  high  grasses,  and  oo 
the  other  side  of  them  a  grove  of  very 
tall  cottonwoods,  clean  as  a  park.  First 
of  all  we  cooked  things  ;  then  we  spread 
things ;  then  we  lay  on  our  backs  and 
smoked  things,  our  hands  clasped  back 
of  our  heads.  We  cocked  ironical  eyes 
at  the  sheer  cliff  of  old  Mount  Tunemah, 
very  much  as  a  man  would  cock  his  eye 
at  a  tiger  in  a  cage. 

Already  the  meat-hawks,  the  fluffy 
Canada  jays,  had  found  us  out,  and  were 
prepared  to  swoop  down  boldly  on  what- 
ever offered  to  their  predatory  skill.  We 
had  nothing  for  them  yet — there  were  no 
remains  of  the  lunch — ^but  the  fire-irons 
were  out,  and  ribs  of  venison  were  roast- 
ing slowly  over  the  coals  in  preparation 
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for  the  evening  meaL  Directly  opposite, 
visible  through  the  lattice  of  the  trees, 
were  two  huge  mountain  peaks,  part  of 
the  wall  that  shut  us  in,  over  against  us 
in  a  height  we  had  not  dared  ascribe  to 
the  sky  itself.  By  and  by  the  shadow 
of  these  mountains  rose  on  the  westerly 
wall.  It  crept  up  at  first  slowly,  extin- 
guishing color ;  afterwards  more  rapidly 
as  the  sun  approached  the  horizon.  The 
sunlight  disapp>eared.  A  moment's  gray 
intervened,  and  then  the  wonderful 
golden  afterglow  laid  on  the  peaks  its 
enchantment.  Little  by  little  that  too 
foded,  until  at  last,  far  away,  through  a 
rift  in  the  ranks  of  the  giants,  but  one 
remained  gilded  by  the  glory  of  a  dream 
that  continued  with  it  after  the  others. 
Heretofore  it  had  seemed  to  us  an  insig- 
nificant peak,  apparently  overtopped  by 
many,  but  by  this  token  we  knew  it  to  be 
the  highest  of  them  all. 

Then  ensued  another  pause,  as  thot^h 
to  give  the  invisible  scene-shifter  time 
to  accomplish  his  work,  followed  by  a 
shower  of  evening  coolness,  that  seemed 
to  sift  through  the  trees  like  a  soft  and 
gentle  rain.  We  ate  again  by  the  flicker 
of  the  fire,  dabbing  a  trifle  uncertainly 


at  the  food,  wondering  at  the  distant 
mountain  on  which  the  Day  had  made 
its  final  stand,  shrinking  a  little  before 
the  stealthy  dark  that  flowed  down  the 
cafion  in  the  manner  of  a  heavy  smoke. 
,  In  the  notch  between  the  two  huge 
mountains  blazed  a  star — accurately  in 
the  notch,  like  the  front  sight  of  a  rifle 
sighted  into  the  marvelous  depths  of 
space.    Then  the  moon  rose. 

First  we  knew  of  it  when  it  touched 
the  crest  of  our  two  mountains.  The 
night  has  strange  effects  on  the  hills.  A 
moment  before  they  had  menaced  black 
and  sullen  against  the  sky,  but  at  the 
touch  of  the  moon  their  very  substance 
seemed  to  dissolve,  leaving  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  the  airiest,  most  nebulous, 
fragile,  ghostly  simulacrums  of  them- 
selves you  could  imagine  in  the  realms 
of  fairy-land.  They  seemed  actually  to 
float,  to  poise  like  cloud-shapes  about  to 
dissolve.  And  against  them  were  cast 
the  inky  silhouettes  of  three  fir-trees  in 
the  shadow  near  at  hand. 

Down  over  the  stones  rolled  the  river, 
crying  out  to  us  with  the  voices  of  old 
accustomed  friends  in  another  wilder- 
ness.   The  winds  rustled. 


Rangoon 

By  Elizabeth  Washburn 


THE  night  swooned  upon  the  sea. 
There  were  stars  above — fat 
dabs  of  yellow  butter  that  melted 
greasily  across  a  field  of  black.  Below 
the  ship  Sirsa  panted  heavily  and  lunged 
at  the  long  levels  of  languorous  sea. 
A  little  wheel  perched  on  her  rail  behind 
sang  a  song  and  watched  the  \og-Tope 
slice  the  sea  as  smoothly  as  a  sharp 
knife  cutting  cheese. 

The  boat  was  empty,  old,  and  two 
battered  lanterns  hanging  on  the  deck 
held  steady  orange  flames  that  never 
wavered.  The  deck  beyond  these  lights 
was  of  a  shining  blackness.  The  Sirsa 
hailed  from  Mogi  in  Japan  and  was 
making  a  tramp's  trip  to  Burma  and 
Chittagong.  The  northeast  monsoon 
had  met  her  coming  down  the  China 
coast,  and  the  China  Sea  had  leapt  with 
playful  glee  upon  her  decks,  had  poked 


her  roughly  in  the  ribs  and  had  twisted 
sharply  each  separate  beam  in  her 
ancient  hulk. 

Perforce  she  entered  Singapore  with 
a  wheeze  and  a  cough  and  a  tremulous 
unsteady  beating  of  the  heart.  There 
she  drew  breath  and  wiped  the  sweat  of 
exhaustion  from  her  wide  white  face, 
coaled  dutifully  and  turned  a  patient 
course  up  the  smiling  meadow  lands  of 
the  wide  Indian  seas.  Slowly  she  lum- 
bered through  the  shining  waters,  mur- 
muring plaintively,  with  sighs  and  little 
catches  of  the  breath.  Old  she  was  in 
knowledge,  old  in  memories  of  the  sea, 
and  age  lay  heavily  in  every  creaking 
dmber  of  her  frame  and  on  the  well 
worn  woodwork  of  her  gloomy  cabins. 

Silence  spread  to  every  comer  of  the 
boat.  Black  men  in  muslins  stepped 
like  cats  and  polished  ceaselessly,  the 
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ancient  brasses  of  the  low  saloon.  Once 
at  twilight  a  shrill  laugh  rang  from  the 
deep  shelter  of  the  after-deck — and  the 
Sirsa  whispered  mystery,- and  caution. 
Twice  at  midnight  a  vagrant  wharf  cat 
shipped  at  Singapore  shrieked  through 
the  empty  cabins.  Followed  on  the 
third  a  swish  of  draperies,  the  swift  pat- 
ter of  naked  feet,  a  strangled  groan,  and 
while  the  boat  held  a  breath  of  horror— 
a  clear  splash  at  her  bows. 

The  lascars  fell  upon  their  knees  at 
sunset,  faced  the  blatant  brassy  horror 
sinking  in  the  blue  and  moved  mute 
lips  to  Mecca.  Shrilly,  mournfully,  their 
voices  broke  in  chorus  over  the  empty 
sea,  while  a  much  patched  heavy  sail 
bellied  into  place,  bloused  for  a  moment 
fitfully — then  fell  limp. 

On  the  black  night  there  rose  out  of 
the  sea  a  light  that  bobbed,  sank  and 
circled  again.  It  spoke  of  other  life — a 
link  perhaps,  to  jostling  crowds  and 
steaming  streets  and  honest  noises  of 
the  day.  The  pulses  in  the  Sirsa  quick- 
ened, and  the  aimless  babble  falling 
from  her  lips  of  a  sudden  ceased.  The 
nameless  shadows  slinking  on  her  decks 
crept  once  more  to  the  unknown  chasms 
of  her  gloomy  hull. 

There  was  movement,  a  brisk  patter- 
ing of  feet  throughout  the  boat  The 
light  hovering  about  the  night  drew 
nearer,  showed  at  last  the  anchored  out- 
lines of  the  pilot  boat  that  marked  the 
unseen  entrance  of  the  wide-lipped  leer- 
ing Irrawaddy  to  the  sea. 

The  dawn  came  heralding  with  pen- 
nants of  flowering  peach.  The  ingoing 
tide  rushing  past  the  Sirsa  ran  up  her 
helm  in  ripples  of  delicate  rose.  The 
early  morning  glistened  with  dews,  with 
gossamer  veils  of  shimmering  silver  that 
spread  above  the  land  and  sea,  and 
span  a  trembling  web  across  the  upturned 
ugly  face  of  Rangoon  resting  on  the 
river  bank. 

Slow  boats  slipped  softly  up  the 
stream  and  others  still  slept  on  with 
quiet  gurglings  at  their  anchors.  A 
craning  swan-like  craft  with  high  carved 
beak  and  outstretched  wings  swept 
swiftly  out  to  sea  with  rows  of  naked 
brownmen  bending  sharply  at  the  oar$. 
Sampans  rocked  on  the  rising  tide  and 
tfentle  stir  and  stretching  from  sleep 


ran  up  and  down  the  crimson  running 
river. 

A  bird  gushed  suddenly  a  wonderous 
liquid  song  from  the  low  mist-covered 
shores.  Following  came  a  gentle  breeze 
that  rent  the  fine  silver  tissues,  rippled 
the  stream  and  showed  very  naked  and 
ugly  a  low  flat-lying  town.  With  the 
breath  came  a  faint  fine  echo  of  bells — 
languorous,  pausing  tones  of  silver. 
Then  emerging  from  the  mists  and 
standing  high  above  the  level  of  brown 
earth  gleamed  a  bell  shaped  divinely 
pointing  thing  of  gold,  that  quivered 
dizzily  for  a  moment  then  dimmed  behind 
a  bank  of  mist 

Next  the  sun  leapt  into  the  day  and 
struck  upon  the  senses  like  the  sudden 
crash  of  metal  cymbals.  The  mists 
curled  instantly  and  vanished,  the  shad- 
ows withered  under  foot  and  a  bare 
white  light  trimmed  like  a  knife  the 
ugly  outlines  of  Rangoon. 

Mind  and  body  cry  aloud  for  shelter 
in  the  town.  The  sun  hangs  so  low — 
perches  in  the  very  branches  of  the 
dust-streaked  trees.  It  is  appalling, 
and  the  soul  whimpers  at  the  nearness, 
the  bald  intrusion. 

Huge  ravens,  hoarse  and  sooty,  tumble 
from  the  low-browed  roofs  and  straddle 
in  the  roads.  The  hot  air  never  lifts, 
and  registers  with  terrible  distinctness 
each  seps^ate  sound.  Mad  native  ponies 
tear  over  the  hard  roads  with  ceaseless 
bump  and  rattle  of  their  gharry-wheels. 

Slow,  incessant  pulleys  lift  cargoes  in 
mid-air  and  drop  them  with  an  aching 
grind  and  grate  of  chains  into  the  yawn- 
ing bodies  of  ships. 

Murmurs  swell  from  far  and  near. 
The  broken  chant  of  laden  natives  pad- 
ding  to  the  waiting  row  of  boats.  The 
distant  thud  of  falling  timber  from  the 
teak  yards  up  the  river.  The  tear  and 
rip  of  saws.  The  thud  and  jar  of  ele- 
phants thundering  about  the  yards  and 
the  drop  of  mammoth  logs  of  even 
piles. 

Again  are  other  tones.  The  bubbling^ 
speech  of  oil-smeared  black-backed 
Tamils  swarming  down  the  roads..  The 
shrill  laughter  of  flower  crowned  Burman 
girls.  The  tread  and  tramp  and  shufile 
of  khakied  English  soldiers.  The  cries 
of  venders,  the  pipings,  the  mutterings, 
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die  signing  of  a  multitude .  of  brown- 
skinned  creatures  of  the  sun. 

As  the  day  drones  on  sounds  sink 
away,  and  cease,  and  Rancoon  lies 
smothered  beneath  the  heavy  blanket  of. 
her  heat.  All  creatures  creep  to  shelter. 
Only  the  crows  croak  on,  and  a  restless 
pony  under  the  pitiful  shade  of  a  dust- 
steeped  tree  neighs  lovdly  to  be  off. 

At  sunset  comes  a  staggering  forth 
of  creatures  seeking  ^.  The  gharry 
ponies  tear  once  more  over  the  ash  white 
roads — over  miles  of  roads  with  ever 
a  flat  border  of  brown  low  houses  and 
a  lazy  surging  down  the  cent»  of  many 
hues — black  legs,  white  robes,  brown 
loins  with  twists  of  red,  and  changing 
waves  of  pink  and  green  and  fresh  corn 
yellow. 

This  crowd,  men  and  women,  drones 
and  drawls  and  slips  along  in  great 
good  humor,  bare-headed  and  unshod. 
Between  their  pouting  lips  cheroots  as 
thidc  around  as  walking  sticks  and  half 
as  long. 

The  Burmese  women  wear  wreaths  of 
jassmiae  in  their  hair  and  fragrant  fran- 
gipani  stuck  behind  their  ears.  They 
laugh,  and  smoke  their  huge  cigars,  flirt 
gay  scarfs,  and  wink  with  wicked  eyes 
on  all  the  world.  They  dress  in  litde 
coats  of  pea-pod  green  and  pink  of  rose- 
geranium,  in  cherry-red  and  cowslips 
opening  in  the  spring.  They  look  like 
garden  posies  beside  the  sooty  jewel- 
laden  Tamil  women,  who  wear  scant 
draperies  and  bear  great  jars  of  brass 
upon  their  heads.  Other  men  and 
women  are  in  this  crowd  venders  of 
sweets  and  fruits  with  round  red  trays  of 
lacquer  balanced  on  their  heads.  And 
many  others. 

All  this  time  the  sun  still  sticks  above 
the  level  of  the  roofs — a  sick  distorted 
thing 'showing  blood-red  and  swollen 
through  the  rising  dust.  It  turns  the 
trees  a  varnished  brilliant  green,  the  red 
park  roads  to  copper,  the  purple  hedges 
of  bougainvillae  an  artificial  staring 
pink,  and  the  faces  of  the  little  lakes  to 
rippling  brass. 

Yet  it  is  passing — and  tired  creatures 
sitting  limply  on  a  bench,  clasp  their 
knees  and  praise  its  going.  Others 
again  throw  themselves  upon  the  hot 
stiff  grass  and  venture  to  uncover. 


Carriages,  gharries,  the  bleached  white 
life  of  Rancoon-town  draws  silently  to 
this  one  green  spot  Watches  the  color 
marvels  spreading  in  the  sky,  and  sees 
their  faithful  copies  in  the  little  upturned 
mirrors  of  the  lakes,  and  wonder  upon 
wonder  notes  near  at  hand  that  sacred 
looming  shape  of  gold,  that  gleams  in 
the  deeply  flushing  sky  like  the  gold  in 
the  heart  of  a  perfect  full-blown  lotus. 

The  gloaming  draws  about  it  and 
lesser  pinacles  of  gold  shoot  sudden 
little  flames.  Again  the  dusky  ravens 
rise  and  fall  like  flakes  of  soot  against 
the  gold  and  rose — and  from  the  sacred 
grove  comes  the  heavenly,  halting  tinkle 
of  a  little  bell. 

And  then — and  then — ^twp  mammoth 
plaster-bodied,  paint-streaked  dragon 
dogs  with  lashing  golden  tails  and 
glaring  eyeballs  call  a  sudden  halt. 
Between  them  leads  a  path  of  slop- 
ing steps  worn  to  smoothness  by 
the  passage  of  naked  feet  climb- 
ing through  the  centuries.  This  slow 
dim  going  upwards  is  banked  on  either 
side  by  open  booths,  piled  with  cheap 
red  lacquer,  with  grotesque  plaster 
beasts,  with  rows  of  tiny  tapers  and 
strings  of  little  tinkling  bells.  Roses 
are  massed  in  heaps,  and  chains  of 
jassmine  buds  and  withered  marigolds. 

Laughing  girls  shake  nosegays  in 
your  face.  Naked  babies  crawl  between 
your  feet  Lepers  whine  and  long-robed 
ivory-colored  priests  mumble  at  your 
elbow.  Still  the  broken  steps  lead  up 
and  up,  and  the  way  behind  shows  deep 
and  dim.  And  breaking  all  about  you 
is  a  babbling  and  fanning  and  stirring 
of  life  that  wakes  and  sleeps  and  has  its 
being  in  this  strange  half-lighted  tunnel. 

There  comes  a  sudden  widening  and 
a  hush — and  in  the  growing  dusk  a 
golden  vision  breaks  upon  your  sight 
A  pointing  finger  of  gold,  a  heaven- 
leaping  flame  rises  in  the  path  before 
you.  A  grove  of  bell-tipped  towers,  of 
tiny  golden  tem'ples  ring  around  it  under 
mighty  spreading  trees. 

Buddhas  sit  within  these  golden  shel- 
ters, and  their  broad  bland  faces  are 
lighted  by  the  twinkling  of  a  thousand 
tapers.  Priests  kneel  before  them  in 
straight  hanging  robes  of  saffron  and 
burnt-orange.    They  bow  their  shavten 
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heads  and  chant  aloud,  hold  by  one 
thumb  a  string  of  polished  beads,  and 
between  clasped  palms  a  flickering 
lighted  taper. 

Round  giris  in  little  coats  of  rose  and 
cheny-rod,  shrill  in  high  key,  and  hang 
about  the  thick  gold  neck  of  Buddha 
chains  of  jassmine  buds.  Naked  babies 
at  their  side  crouch  on  fat  brown  knees 
and  lisp  in  little  whispers,  while  their 
round  eyes  follow  fearfully  the  slinking 
outline  of  a  pariah  dog  creeping  to  an 
unwatched  altar. 

Dusky  ravens  topple  from  the  tree- 
tops.  Lepers,  cripples,  cringe  upon  the 
pavement,  blind  men  stretch  out  begging 
cups  for  alms.  The  air  stirs  softly, 
scented  with  incense  fumes  and  fragrant 
gums,  with  jassmine  and  frangapani  and 
the  fading  sweetness  of  the  flower-piled 
altars.  Candles  at  every  side  flare  and 
drip  and  sink  in  pools  of  perfumed  melt- 
ing wax.  And  ever  is  the  sudden  gentle 
clamor  of  countless  litde  bells  stirring  in 
a  breeze. 

In  this  sacred  orchard  sit  hundreds 
of  silent  Buddhas  of  gold,  of  bronze,  of 
shining  alabaster.  New  and  gleaming 
like  bright  mirrors,  or  tarnished  and 
defaced  and  patched  with  squares  of 
gold  leaf  by  the  patient  fingers  of  the 
faithfuL  Some  sit  with  half-closed  eyes 
dreaming  of  the  infinite,  others  gaze 
steadily  with  wide  sight  stamped  upon 
their  vision,  and  others  again  lie  in 
heavy  trances  with  rising  waves  of  in- 
cense fanning  at  their  nostrils. 

Everywhere  the  Midas-touch  is  pres- 
ent. The  sacred  trees  are  rubbed  and 
flecked  with  sheets  of  precious  gold,  and 
seated  in  the  great  roots  bursting  through 
the  tiles  is  Buddha  golden  and  serene. 

Wide  temples  rise  at  every  turn  carved 
deep  in  gold-red  lacquer,  and  Buddhas 
in  long  rows  sit  smiling  on  their  thrones. 
Shining  balls  of  glass  and  tinsel  hang 
from  the  low-browed  eaves.  Bowls  of 
rice  and  sweets,  bronze  jars  of  incense, 
boxes  packed  with  tiny  leaves  of  gold, 
and  fading  wreathes  of  roses  are  heaped 
upon  their  altars.     Priests  kneel  and 


bend  and  pray  in  noisy  monotone.  The 
murmurs  from  the  coundess  shrines  rise 
and  fall  in  gentle  undulations.  Prayers 
break  and  drip  from  lips,  beads  slip 
through  faithful  fingers,  and  ever  pres- 
ent are  the  echoing  prayers  of  countless 
generations  gone  before. 

The  great  trees  lifting  through  the 
pavement  have  spread  for  ages  shade 
upon  this  golden  company,  have  softly 
stirred  above  the  tiny  temples,  the  peaked 
pagodas,  and  the  tinkling  bell-tipped 
towers.  '  Through  the  slit  palm  leaves 
the  sunset  swims  in  final  glory.  Far 
below  the  circling  wall  lies  Rangoon 
dim  and  hazy,  with  gray  mist-covered 
fields  between.  Gold  dust  quivers  thickly 
in  the  sunset  in  the  air. 

Then  surging  notss  of  bronze  swell 
and  sink  upon  the  evening  air — swell 
and  sink  and  sound  again — and  peace 
inefiEable  swoons  upon  the  sacred  hillside. 

The  dying  sun  glows,  grows  for  one 
brief  moment  fiercely  carmine,  casts  a 
radiance  celestial  beneath  the  spreading 
trees,  fires  each  tiny  spire  and  point, 
and  pinnacle,  illumines  as  with  holy 
wine  the  noble  lifting  body  in  the  center. 

The  golden  ones  upon  their  thrones 
glow  with  hegveuly  meaning.  Patience 
sublime  and  knowledge  born  of  ages 
flash  across  their  golden  brows — and 
peace  unutterable  and  sudden  under- 
standing follow  the  lifting  of  their  golden 
palms. 

The  light  drops.  Slowly  and  won- 
drously  the  silver  moon  sails  supreme 
above  the  earth.  A  cold  blue  light 
creeps  through  the  moving  branches, 
steals  down  the  darkening  ways,  and 
bathes  the  sacred  grove  in  floods  of 
silver. 

The  wind  rustles  in  the  palms,  shakes 
the  slender  bodies  of  a  thousand  little 
flames.  The  chanting  priests  pray  on 
with  upward-pointing  palms,  the  tiny 
tapers  tremble  skywards  and  in  their 
midst  that  mightiest  highest  leaping 
flame  bums  steadily  towards  heaven. 

Tinkle — tinkle — a  last  shower  of  sound 
in  the  tree-tops. 
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The  Historical  Fiction  of  Mr.  Churchill 


By  Albert  Elmer  Hancock 


MR.  CHURCHILL  is  recognized 
to-day,  and  very  justly,  as  the 
most  notable  writer  in  America 
of  historical  fiction.  He  has  been  called, 
moreover,  a  disciple  of  the  master  who 
wrote  an  easy  discursive  style,  painted 
accurate  pictures  of  English  society, 
scorned  the  artificial  mazes  of  plot  and 
counterplot,  injected  a  wise  and  amiably 
caustic  personality  into  his  work,  and 
who,  above  all,  created  vitally  human 
commonplace  characters.  His  greatest 
book  is  a  novel  without  a  hero.  Mr. 
Churchill  strives  after  some  of  Thacke- 
ray's virtues  creditably — his  discursive 
style,  his  subjection  of  plot,  his  broad 
comprehensive  canvases ;  but  in  one  re- 
gard he  departs  from  the  model  diamet- 
rically. The  central  figure  of  his  stories 
is  either  a  precocious  youth  or  a  prodigy. 
In  his  last  book, "  The  Crossing," '  David 
Ritchie — financier  at  the  age  of  eleven 
and  husband  of  a  vicomtesse  at  thirty — 
is  a  superhuman  prodigy.  The  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  craft  of  Ulysses,  the 
physical  dexterity  of  Daniel  Boone,  when 
compounded  in  a  stripling,  produce,  not 
a  human  being,  but  a  phantasm  of  the 
fancy. 

The  motive  for  this  indulgence  in 
extravagance  is  undoubtedly  modesty. 
Mr.  Churchill  knows  that  he  is  hot 
Thackeray,  that  he  cannot  invest  the 
commonplace  with  an  absorbing  interest 
as  the  roaster  does  with  Dobbin,  Pen- 
den  nis,  Clive  Newcome;  and  so,  in  de- 
fault of  this  phase  of  genius,  he  searches 
the  crannies  of  invention  and  the  me- 
moirs of  distinguished  men  for  the  un- 
usual trait  and  the  histrionic  adventure. 
And  not  content  with  this,  to  hold  the 
popular  attention,  he  introduces  his 
heroes  into  distinguished  company — Fox, 
Paul  Jones,  Lincoln,  Qrant,  Jackson, 
Clark — in  order  that  the  luster  of  their 
prestige  may  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  tale. 

These  are  admirable  devices  to  sell 

'  The  Crosiing.   By  Winston  Churchill.  Illustrated. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


books  to  the  multitude  ;  yet,  too  great  a 
dependence  on  them  for  effect  is  an  un- 
conscious confession  of  a  lack  of  the  first 
and  highest  faculty  of  a  great  novelist — 
the  faculty  to  create  human  characters. 
This  lack  is  the  chief  defect  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  work,  as  it  is  the  chief  defect 
of  our  latter-day  school  of  historical  fic- 
tion, which,  to  speak  frankly,  is  a  mutil- 
ation, at  best  a  transcription,  of  bio- 
graphy. 

But  Mr.  Churchill  is  read  and  en- 
joyed, not  for  his  limitations,  but  for  his 
merits,  and  these  are  eminent  He  is 
thoroughly  American  in  his  ambition,  his 
enterprise  and  his  readiness  to  grapple 
and  conquer  the  stupenduous.  He 
knows  that  the  genius  of  the  American 
people  is  too  complex,  too  multifarious 
in  its  manifestations,  to  be  epitomized  in 
a  single  character  or  a  single  career. 
The  great  American  novel  will  never  be 
written  until  the  millions  accept  a  single 
type  as  their  exponent.  As  yet,  Silas 
Lapham,  Colonel  Carter,  and  Huckle- 
berry Finn  are  local  ideals,  and  New 
York  still  finds  no  virtue  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Churchill  realizes  this,  and,  instead 
of  trying  to  picture  American  life  in  one 
book,  as  Fielding  pictured  the  eighteenth 
century  of  England  in  "  Tom  Jones,"  or 
Thackeray  the  early  nineteenthin  "Vanity 
Fair,"  he  has  projected  a  series  of  novels, 
each  dealing  with  some  dramatic  period 
in  which  the  national  spirit  expanded 
into  a  fuller  and  deeper  expression  of 
the  American  instinct  "  Richard  Car- 
vel "  gave  us  the  impulse  for  independ- 
ence, "The  Crisis"  the  struggle  for 
unity,  "The  Crossing"  the  spectacle  of 
the  advance  of  the  Americans  under  the 
westward  star  of  empire  toward  the 
Mississippi,  justifying  their  land  hunger 
by  their  need  and  their  might  And  I 
doubt  not  as  the  other  volumes  appear, 
that  we  shall  have  presented  to  us  other 
moments  of  national  expression  and 
racial  expansion ;  so  that,  at  the  end,  we 
shall  have  a  library  of  American  histori- 
cal fiction,  planned  from  the  attitude  of  a 
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philosopher,  executed  with  an  eye  on  the 
significant,  and  making  a  prose  epic  of 
American  history,  whose  hero  is  a  race. 

Balzac,  in  the  Human  Comedy,  stud- 
ied the  social  organism  as  the  zoologist 
studies  the  animal  kingdom.  He  took 
note  of  the  diverse  and  variant  species 
of  men  and  localized  them  in  their  en- 
vironment In  a  similar  way,  evidently, 
Mr.  Churchill  is  endeavoring  to  chron- 
icle the  abiding  Pinfolding  spirit  of  a 
people  as  it  seizes  and  adjusts  itself  to 
the  opportunities  of  time.  Both  schemes, 
the  one  practically  accomplished,  the 
other  in  the  process,  are  scientific  in 
conception  and  stupendous  in  range. 
And  right  here  it  may  be  said  and  em- 
phasized that,  whatever  may  be  urged  in 
detraction  of  Mr.  Churchill's  work  as  a 
creative  artist,  this  much  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  he  has  attained,  at  least  he 
is  attaining,  a  firm  grip  on  the  vital 
details  of  a  nation's  growth.  The  mere 
historian  records  the  fact;  this  novelist 
is  perceiving  the  heart  throb  of  the  life, 
of  which  the  fact  is  the  spiritless  record. 
Americans  love  big  things;  they  are 
proud  of  accomplishment;  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  deeds  of  their  progenitors. 
These  are  the  real  reasons  why  Mr. 
Churchill  is  read  by  the  million. 

And  now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
his  quality  as  an  artist.  His  very  de- 
ficiencies in  this  r^;ard  will  give  a  clear 
idea  of  this  fundamental  merit  of  epic 
sweep  and  movement  Some  of  his  re- 
viewers have  declared  that  he  is  re- 
sourcefully artistic,  particularly  in  his 
last  book,  and  by  this  they  mean,  doubt- 
less, that  he  keeps  his  personages  in 
motion,  revealing  their  characteristic 
traits  by  speech,  action  and  bits  of  stage 
business  such  as  an  inartistic  psycholo- 
gist would  translate  into  stupid  pains- 
taking analysis.  This  is  true.  But, 
though  some  of  it  is  done  with  a  fine 
touch  and  much  is  very  clever,  most  of 
it  is  mediocre.  In  matters  of  sentiment 
he  seldom  moves  the  feelings  deeply. 
His  humor  never  really  makes  you 
laugh;  his  pathos  never  makes  you 
really  grieve.  One  can  read  "  The 
Crossing  "  from  cover  to  cover  without 
much  stirring  of  the  emotions  at  the 
vicisitudes  of  the  hero.  The  interest  is 
in  the  sense  of  the  large  epic  movement, 


which,  after  all,  is  too  broad  and  too 
detached  for  great  concern  for  the 
individual.  It  is  the  interest  of  Olym- 
pus, not  for  Hector,  but  for  the  destiny 
of  Troy.  In  this  regard  he  is  as  reniote 
from  Thackeray  in  temperament  as 
it  is  possible  to  be.  You  read  "  Pen- 
dennis  "or  "  The  Newoomes,"  and  unless 
you  are  hard-hearted,  you  will  have  to 
bite  your  lips  to  restrain  the  tears  or . 
jeer  them  away  by  a  forcing  of  the  will. 
You  are  concerned  with  Laura  and 
Arthur  Pendennis,  with  Ethel  Newcome 
and  the  Colonel — they  are  your  dear 
blood  relatives  in  distress — and  you 
don't  care  a  pippin  for  that  English 
society  or  its  ultimate  development 
With  Mr.  Churchill  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  usually.  Once  in  a  while  he 
comes  near  striking  home,  yet,  if  you 
examine  the  main  drift,  the  undercur- 
rent of  his  author's  impulse,  you  will 
discern  that  it  is  not  his  purpose  "  to 
purge  the  passions  "  by  comedy  or  trag- 
edy. He  holds  your  attention  by  scenes 
and  events,  not  men.  Richard  Carvel, 
Stephen  Brice,  David  Ritchie,  as  they 
pass  through  their  zigzag  careers  of 
adventure,  fighting  lords  in  Vauxhall, 
carrying  messages  to  Lincoln,  or  court- 
ing French  refugees  in  Louisiana,  are, 
when  you  rate  them  in  the  due  propor- 
tion of  their  significance,  mere  sup>er- 
numeraries — shifters  of  scenes.  The 
protagonist  of  the  drama  is  the  all-con- 
quering genius  of  a  people,  and  the  real 
dramatic  action  is  the  strain  and  the 
struggle  and  the  achievement  in  liberty, 
territory,  and  solidarity. 

It  has  required  a  mind  of  originality 
and  far-reaching  power  to  accomplish 
this  with  any  degree  of  adequacy.  When 
you  deal  with  gods  or  zei^^eists  or  col- 
lective heroes,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
vague  abstractions  and  rhetorical  bom- 
bast Schiller  succeeded  in  William 
Tell,  where  Goethe  failed  dramatically 
in  the  second  part  of  Faust  In  his  own 
modest  way,  on  a  lower  level,  Mr. 
Churchill  is  succeeding  admirably  in  his 
attempt  to  delineate  "  a  collective  hero." 
He  is  getting  his  result  indirectly,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  artistically.  He 
brings  his  puppets  and  his  actually  his- 
torical leaders  on  the  stage  and  starts 
them  a-doing.     These  give  concreteness 
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to  the  eye.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  is 
making  another  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  raciaJ  instinct — an  appeal 
which  conjures  up  militant  spirits  out  of 
the  vasty  deep  of  the  past,  and  which 
disi^ys  the  birth  pangs  and  the  violent 
transformations  of  a  people. 

For  this,  primarily,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  notable 
writer.  But  when  you  isolate  any  frag- 
ment of  his  work,  you  cannot  judiciously 
apply  to  it  any  superlative  adjective. 
Always  measurably  successful  with  any 
particular  incident,  he  seldom  handles  . 
any  supremely.  welL  He  never  strikes 
the  lost  chord  as  Thackeray  struck  it 
with  Colonel  Newcome's  adsum,  as 
Dickens  struck  it  when  Sidney  Carton 
mounted  the  guillotine,  as  Hardy  struck 
it  with  Tess  at  Stonehenge.  In  matters 
of  detail,  of  ultimate  distinction,  chapter 
by  chapter,  even  many  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
contemporaries  are  his  superiors.  But 
in  the  reach  and  grasp  of  panoramic 
effects,  vibrant  with  the  march  of  national 
evolution,  and  charged  with  the  electric 
energy  that  resists  and  overcomes,  he  is 
easily  the  chief.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  his  strength  lies  not  in  the  clear-cut 
figures  of  the  foreground,  but  in  the  im- 
mense suggestiveness  of  the  background. 

"The  Crossing"  has  been  called 
"  bravely  romantic."  It  is  so ;  and  for 
that  reason  it  seems  to  me  less  impres- 
sive than  either  of  its  predecessors.  David 
Ritchie  is  too  smart — too  incredibly 
smart — to  catch  hold  of  the  affections. 
He.  is  like  some  of  our  modern  carica- 
tures, with  the  body  of  a  brownie  and  the 
head  of  a  giant.  The  Greek  term  for 
the  misfortune  is  megalo-cephilitis.  Tne 
author  tries  to  save  him  from  vanity  by 
making  him  repeatedly  protest  ignorance 
of  his  own  cleverness.  But,  like  the  lady 
in  Hamlet's  play,  he  protests  too  much 
and  makes  one  doubt  his  sincerity.  Either 
he  has  a  damon  like  Socrates,  or  else  he 
is  the  manikin  of  a  ventriloquist.  He  is 
not  conceivably  a  boy. 

Helbne  de  St.  Grtf,  companion  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  refugee  to  Louisiana, 
convert  to  democracy,  and  very  homely, 
unless  her  miniature  belies  her,  is  David's 
romantic  fate.  Yellow  fever  brings  them 
together.  Of  course,  even  after  the 
dntfet  oi  her  aristocrat  husband,  there 


remains  the  chasm  of  the  noble  strain. 
She  leaps  that  lightiy  with  the  con- 
venient  argument  that  "  in  America 
every  man  is  a  king."  The  backwoods- 
man and  the  court  wit  are  married,  and, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  rest  of  their 
lives  is  a  glad  sweet  song.  All  this 
extravagance  is  harmless  in  its  way,  and 
it  will  be  liked  by  those  readers  who 
like  that  sort  of  thing.  For  the  judicious 
person  this  manifestly  unreal  vein  of 
romanticism  jars  distressingly  with  the 
fundamental  seriousness  andimpressive- 
ness  of  the  book  which,  essentially,  is  a 
tale  of  brawn  and  courage  and  indomi- 
table energ}'. 

It  was  easier  to  forget  these  "  living 
pictures  "  of  romance  than  the  historic 
episodes.  The  attack  on  Charleston, 
the  fights  with  the  Indians  on  the  Dark 
and  Bloody  Ground,  the  descent  on  Kas- 
kaskia,  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  capture  of  Vincennes  and  of 
Hamilton,  the  Hair  Buyer,  the  passage 
down  the  Mississippi  in  a  flatboat,  the 
picture  of  Creole  New  Orleans,  these  are 
the  impressions  that  abide;  for  they 
have  the  ring  and  color  of  the  genuine. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this 
novel  is  less  absorbing  than  the  others. 
Mr.  Churchill's  success  is  largely  de- 
pendent, as  already  intimated,  on  his 
background.  The  opportunity  here,  ex- 
cluding the  creative  imagination,  is  not 
so  big  with  latent  possibility.  Perhaps, 
realizing  this,  the  author  has  increased 
and  stressed  the  romantic  element.  In 
"  Richard  Carvel"  the  figures  and  events 
were  of  import  to  the  world.  In  "  The 
Crisis  "  the  decade  was  full  of  thunder- 
bolts and  fratricidal  passion  ;  no  era  of 
time  was  ever  more  dynamically  intense. 
In  "  The  Crossing,"  however,  the  men 
and  events  are  less  momentous.  Sevier 
and  Clark  belong  to  the  footnotes  of  his- 
tory. They  fought  skirmishes,  not  bat- 
tles, and  so,  without  doing  injustice  to 
their  nerve  or  their  bravery,  they  may 
be  ranked  among  the  men  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  record  of  their  achieve- 
ments stirs  no  such  enthusiasm  as  the 
portentous  spectacles  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Civil  War.  The  mass  effect  of 
"  The  Crossing,"  then,  which  comes  from 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  is  inferior  in 
power. 
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THE  French  Academy,  while  de- 
riving profit  from  the  exertions 
of  French  engravers,  had  al- 
ways refused  to  acknowledge  their  art  as 
equal  to  painting  and  sculpture.  Yet 
eighteenth  century  engraving  was  a 
great  art,  as  Lady  Dilke  shows.  Her 
sumptuous  volume  is  notable,  first,  on 
account  of  the  selection  of  her  subjects. 
Only  those  artists  who  represented  spe- 
cial tendencies  are  chosen — Caylus,  Ma- 
riette,  Cochin,  Drevet,  Wille,  Gravelot. 
These  are  described  in  excellent  and 
concise  manner.  Secondly,  the  volume 
is  notable  because  of  its  illustration. 
Only  those  examples  have  been  selected, 
apparently,  which  could  be  given  their 
full  size.  Lady  Dilke  carries  her  work 
to  the  time  when  no  schemes  such  as 
have  had  hitherto  satisfied  men  could 
longer  prevail  in  any  domain  of  art. 
The  intolerable  limitations  which  had 
been  placed  on  French  art  really  pre- 
vailed until  a  clear  note  was  struck  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  classical  as- 
pects of  pictorial  art  were  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  efforts  of  the  men  of  talent 
a  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  but  from 
their  efforts  we  turn  with  relief  to  the 
new  spirit  which  entered  into  the  souls 
of  certain  large-minded  men  who  meant 
to  depict  human  life  as  such.  We  turn 
especially  to  the  man  who,  beyond 
all  others,  marks  the  change  from  eigh- 
teenth to  nineteenth  century  linear  art. 
Jean  Frangois  Millet  made  etching  monu- 
mental in  its  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man.     Even  from  a  purely  tech- 
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nical  standpoint  he  has  left  plates  which 
are  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  any- 
thing since  Kembrandt.  Millet's  re- 
production of  figures  and  scenes  were  so 
exact  that,  as  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer  says, 
we  see  them  just  as  he  saw  them.  That 
means  that  we  see  them,  not  only  with 
their  perfectly  protrayed  outward  form, 
but  with  a  spiritual  suggestiveness  not 
to  be  found  in  any  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Other  Frenchmen  may  have 
shown  greater  grace  and  charm  in  etch- 
ing than  did  Millet,  but  it  is,  we  think, 
safe  to  say,  that  no  one  ever  showed 
greater  feeling  and  force. 

In  painting,  the  eighteenth  century  in 
France  opened  with  a  phalanx  of  artists 
all  dominated  by  the  pomposity  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  LeBrun.  From  this,  Watteau 
was  the  deliverer.  He  satisfied  the  fur- 
tive yearnings  for  beauty  and  for  the 
picturesque.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
troduced a  technique  of  composition, 
perspective,  foreshortening,  color,  light- 
ness of  touch,  illumination,  alike  admir- 
able. Even  better  known  than  Watteau 
is  Greuze,  an  artist  of  far  smaller  calibre. 
If  Mr.  Staley  has  done  much  to  define 
Watteau's  place  in  art,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Armitage's  "  Greuze."  Like 
Hogarth  and  Wilkie  in  England,  Greuze 
showed  how  di£5cult  it  is  for  a  man  to 
be  a  preacher  or  story-writer  on  canvas 
and  at  the  same  time  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Greuze,  whose  figures,  as  Mr.  Armitage 
justly  says,  pose  before  the  spectator: 
"  They  gesticulate  and  overdo  their  parts 
like  bam-stormers."  Yet  Greuze's  genre 
pictures,  and  especially  certain  delicious 
heads  of  boys  and  girls,  have  long  been 
favorites.  In  the  elucidation  of  French 
painting,  a  more  interesting  volume 
still  is  that  by  the  late  Mr.  Henley.  His 
many  admirers  will  be  glad  to  have  his 
views  on  art  published  in  such  a  model 
book  as  to  size,  binding,  paper,  and 
print  It  might  be  expected  that  an 
English  critic's  views  on  English  artists 
would  be  more  notable  and  more  inter- 
esting than  his  appreciations  of  French- 
men ;  but  we  find  the  latter  more  not- 
able.    In  truth,  Mr.  Henley  seems  more 
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of  a  Gaul  than  of  .an  Anglo-Saxon. 
Certainly  he  seems  quite  as  much  at 
home  on  the  continent  as  in  England. 
His  manner  in  writing  reminds  one 
rather  of  French  than  of  English  critics. 
His  book  is  chiefly  valuable,  in  our 
opinion,  because  it  is  a  description  of 
romanticism  in  French  art,  the  age  of 
Constant  Troyon,  Th^dore  Rousseau. 
While  the  practice  of  those  great  artists 
of  the  past — Claude,  the  Poussins — had 
been  dignity  of  style,  lucidity  in  expres- 
sion, reticence  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, these  had  now  been  abused  so  that 
classicism,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Age,  "  lay  on  the  arts  line,  not  a 
bloom  but  a  blight." 

Romanticism  in  France  was  largely 
an  importation  from  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  but,  as  regards  the  elements  of 
youth,  a  return  to  truth  and  nature,  an 
intolerance  of  restraint,  a  greediness  for 
emotion,  it  was  no  importation.  Of  this 
the  inspiration  .was  native.  As  to  style, 
so  great  is  its  eternizing  influence  that 
we  can  agree  with  Mr.  Henley's  words : 
"  If  all  save  their  technical  achievement 
were  forgotten,  the  men  of  1830  would 
still  be  remembered  as  great  artists." 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  such  artists  as 
Michel,  Decamps,  David,  Ingres,  G^ri- 
cault,  and  Delacroix,  as  representative  of 
the  1830  school  rather  than  those  who 
died  at  a  later  day — say  of  Rousseau, 
who  died  in  1 867,  of  Corot  and  Millet,  who 
died  in  1875,  of  Diaz,  who  died  in  1876, 
of  Daubigny;  who  died  in  1878,  of  Meis- 
sonier  who  died  in  1891,  of  Jacque,  who 
died  in  1894.  Most  readers  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Henley,  however,  that  the  most 
perfect  of  all  the  results  of  Romanticism 
is  the  art  of  Corot.  Corot's  career 
began  when  classic  conventions  were 
full  of  decay,  but  when,  as  yet,  the  fore- 
runners of  Romanticism  were  only  grop- 
ing their  way  towards  new  ideals.  His 
task  it  was  to  unite  the  best  tendencies 
of  both  the  new  school  and  the  old.  The 
basis  of  Corot's  art  is  a  knowledge  of 
reality  as  sound  as  it  is  rich.  "  In  the 
artistic  completeness  of  his  formula  he 
stands  with  Claude;  in  the  freshness 
and  novelty  of  his  material,  with  Con- 
stable." Dr.  Waldstein  points  out  that 
the  Frenchmen  fully  acknowledged  the 
encouragement,  enthusiasm,  and  direc- 


tion which  they  received  from  the  study 
of  Constable,  yet  in  Corot  there  is  much 
that  is  not  Constable  and  much  that  is 
not  Claude.  There  is  Corot  himself; 
"  in  his  most  careless  work,"  adds  Mr. 
Henley,  "  there  is  always  art,  and  there 
is  always  quality — a  strain  of  elegance, 
a  thrill  of  style,  a  hint  of  the  unseen, 
while  at  his  best  he  is  not  only  the  con- 
summate painter,  he  is  also  the  most 
charming  of  poets." 

"  Millet's  real  teachers,"  says  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, "  were  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre, 
especially  Correggio,  Nicolas  Poussin, 
and  Michelangelo."  Millet's  earlier 
pictures  are  frankly  and  naively  sensu- 
ous. Not  until  he  went  to  Barbizon  did 
he  become  the  epic  painter  of  rusticity. 
Mr.  Staley  avers  that  Millet  early  fixed 
his  eye  upon  the  canvases  of  Ribera, 
wh6se  luminous  figures  detach  them- 
selves from  dark  backgrounds.  Here, 
in  this  biographer's  opinion,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  groundwork  for  the  art 
rustique.  Some  of  Millet's  Barbizon 
friends  were  his  friends  in  ante-Barbizon 
days.  In  the  early  Paris  life,  Millet  lived 
in  the  Rue  de  laRouche-Chouet;  in  the 
same  street  lived  Diaz,  Toumeux,  and 
Jacque,  while  close  at  hand  were  Troyon 
and  Lacoste.  Diaz  told  Jacque  about 
Barbizon,  and  then  Jacque  told  Millet, 
and  look  the  last-named  thither.  What 
a  caravansary  of  artists  thenceforth 
messed  at  U  pire  Ganne's  in  the  Foun- 
tainbleau  forest — Hugues  Martin,  Louis 
Lefroy,  Barye,  Boulanger,  Decamps, 
Diaz,  Ziem,  Theodore  Rousseau,  Millet 
To  them  came  later  the  Americans — 
W.  H.  Low,  W.  H.  Hunt,  Wyatt  Eaton. 
These,  too,  learned  to  appreciate,  in  Mil- 
let's words,  "  the  calm  and  the  silence 
which  are  so  sweet  .  .  .  and  the  mar- 
velous poetry  of  toiling  humanity."  Mil- 
let became,  as  Dr.  Waldstein  says, 

the  artist  of  peasant  life  in  the  fields,  com- 
bining in  his  pictures  all  the  charm,  all 
the  living  intensity  of  observation  of  the 
landscape  as  he  saw  it,  with  the  beauty  and 
the  poetry  of  man  as  he  lives  and  toils  and 
rests  among  the  fields  and  their  vegetation. 

These  phrases  define  Millet's  art  as 
well.  More  than  any  other,  he  was  the 
interpreter  of  the  sadness  and  pathos 
and  dignity  and  splendor  of  toil. 
Through  him  Fretich  art  now  learned  to 
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free  itself  from  grandiloquence  and  pose. 
Millet  is  the  most  striking  example  of  a 
man  who  could  preach  a  sermon  and 
yet  be  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  The 
effect  of  his  work  was  at  once  plastic 
and  ethical. 

After  Millet  came  the  deluge  of  im- 
pressionism. The  origin  of  this  name 
is  due  td  a  picture  by  Claude  Monet 
entitled  "  Impressions  "  exhibited  in  the 
so-called  "  Salon  des  Refuses  "  in  1863. 
along  with  other  works  of  Manet,  Monet 
and  their  school,  refused  by  the  Salon 
jury  of  the  great  Salon,  but  shown  in  a 
room  at  the  command  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Napoleon  III.,  some  of 
whose  actions,  like  this,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, were  both  liberal  and  praise- 
worthy. M.  Mauclair  explains  what 
most  of  us  know  little  about,  the  tech- 
nique of  impressionism — the  division  of 
tones,  the  complementary  colors,  and 
the  study  of  atmosphere,  hence  his  book 
has  signal  value.  It  will  have  more 
picturesque  popularity,  however,  by 
reason  of  the  discussion  which  follows 
concerning  those  who  would  tear  down 
all  barriers  that  separate  actual  life  from 
art,  Manet,  Degas,  Monet,  Renoir,  Pis- 
sarro,  Sisley,  Caillebotte,  Cezanne,  Ber- 
the  Morisot,  and  finally,  the  American 
Mary  Cassatt,  whom  M.  Mauclair  reck- 
ons with  the  French  painters,  because 
her  work  was  done  in  France.  M. 
Mauclair  is  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
canvasses  of  our  country-woman.  He 
declares  that  she  is  perhaps  the  con- 
temporary artist  who  has  expressed  the 
life  of  children  with  greatest  originality 
and  he  adds  that,  so  far  as  broad  exe- 
cution, brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  tones 
are  concerned,  some  of  her  pastels  are 
as  good  as  those  by  Manet  and  Degas. 
M.  Mauclair  also  gives  us  a  timely  chap- 
ter on  the  modem  illustrators  connected 
with  impressionism,  Raffaelli,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Forain,  and  Ch^ret.  We  even 
have  a  chapter  on  Neo-impressionism  as 
shown  in  the  works  of  Gauguin,  Denis, 
and  Rysselberghe,  who  have  pushed 
still   further   the    chromatic  principles 


which  inspired  the  earlier  impressionists 
and  their  followers. 

Monet,  Manet,  and  their  followers 
were  protestants  agkinst  the  limitations 
of  method  which  still  by  about  the 
painter's  technique.  They  introduced 
new  and  strange  modes,  which  those  who 
first  beheld  their  pictures  could  hardly 
comprehend.  They  showed,  each  in  his 
individual  way,  an  absorption  in  atmos- 
phere and  actuality.  But  none  of  them 
indicated  the  unity  of  artistic  spirit  as 
did  Bastien  Lepage.  Dr.  Waldstein, 
whose  criticisms  are  always  acute,  does 
a  service  not  only  to  painting  in  general, 
but  to  American  appreciators  of  paint- 
ing in  particular,  in  thus  distinguishing 
a  picture  which  is  one  of  the  chief  trea- 
sures of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  City: 

Take  the  manner  in  which  Bastien  Lepage 
deals  with  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He 
does  not  present  this  heroine  in  annor  on 
a.  prancing  steed,  amid  a  host  of  mediaeval 
mercenaries,  or  in  the  heat  of  battle ;  but  he 
paints  a  French  peasant  girl,  in  a  French 

Eeasant  garden,  with  the  poor  cottajge  in  the 
ackground.  The  landscape  in  which  she  is 
placed  conveys  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator, 
convincingly,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  country  home  and  the  life 
of  the  peasant  girl  as  only  a  modem  land- 
scape can.  And  then  he  places  within  this 
landscape,  in  the  foreground,  the  remark- 
able picture  of  a  girl,  the  woman,  of  the 
soil.  ...  In  the  face,  in  the  eyes,  and  in 
every  feature,  he  imparts  the  story  of  a  great 
and  potent  imagination,  wide  and  lofty  as 
the  skies,  yet  cramped  within  the  walls  of 
the  cottage  and  the  laborious  fields  of  th  e 
farm.  The  expression  is  that  of  supreme 
exaltation,  of  a  trance-like  vision,  the  vision 
itself  made  clear  to  the  spectator  by  the 
shadowy  picture  floating  in  the  air  of  the 
girl  herself  arrayed  in  full  armor.  The  whde 
story  is  told,  and  told,  moreover,  pictorially, 
not  only  by  the  actual  objects  and  details  of 
the  girl  and  her  vision,  but  by  the  mysterious 
£^ay  tone,  luminous  withal;  by  the  colors 
themselves,  and  the  way  they  are  applied ; 
and  the  lines  and  the  forms.  .  .  .  All  these 
means  converge  into  artistic  unity,  preparing 
and  intensifying  directly,  through  the  senses 
themselves,  the  emotional  mood  correspond- 
ing to  the  clear  facts  which  the  painter's 
story  conveys  to  the  intellect.  Thb  class  of 
work,  I  maintain,  is  ah  achievement  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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"^^F  the  many  books  about  Russia 
I  that  have  appeared  since  the 
^—^  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
>ne  compares  in  point  of  compactness 
d  exhaustiveness  with  Mr.  Geoffrey 
rage's  "  Russian  Affairs."  Unlike  the 
ijority  of  similar  publications  of  recent 
ite,  this  volume,  so  far  from  bearing 
e  hallmarks  of  opportunism,  is  ob- 
ously  the  product  of  years  of  pains- 
king  research,  and  it  is  not  too  much 

say  that  it  is  an  indispensable  work  of 
ference  to  English-speaking  students 

the  political  and  economic  conditions 
the  Russia  of  today.  .  Mr.  Drage, 
ho  collates  much  information  hitherto 
ft  untouched  by  English  writers,  has 
ibmitted  all  phases  of  his  subject  to  a 
icroscopic  examination ;  and,  while  his 
}ok  is  not  lacking  in  generalizations 
tat  concern  both  causes  and  effects,  the 
^neralizing  is  based,  as  all  generaliza- 
on  worthy  of  the  name  must  be,  upon 
atistics  that  have  been  carefully  tested 
jr  the  various  devices  known  to  the 
dlled  analyst  In  the  case  of  Russia, 
s  has  been  generally  supposed  and  is 
inclusively  shown  by  this  investigator, 
nalysts  tread  upon  especially  delicate 
round,  since  even  official  figures,  which 
ould  ordinarily  prove  a  chief  fount  of 
nowledge,  too  frequently  reflect  illu- 
ion.  A  resolute  refusal  to  accept  the 
iiadow  for  the  substance ;  a  consistent 
eploymeni  not  alone  of  conclusions  but 
f  the  statistics  whence  these  conclu- 
ions  are  derived,  and  of  the  methods 
rhereby  the  statistics  themselves  have 
een  tried,  and  an  evident  ability  to 
Tobe  to  ultimate  causes,  are  features  in- 
esting  this  work  with  a  value  that  can- 
lot  lightly  be  estimated,  and  entitling  it 
0  a  respectful  hearing. 

Roughly  stated,  Mr.  Drage's  final 
udgment  is,  that  Russia,  through  bureau- 
ratic  misrule  and  corruption,  has  been 

■  Ru$statt  Affairs.  By  Geoffrey  Drage.  Illustnted. 
!.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vork. 

Russia.  Her  Strength  and  Her  Weakness,  By 
Volf  von  ScKierbrand,  Ph.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
"lew  York, 

Russia.     As  Seen   and    Described    iy   Famous 

Vrilers.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther  Single- 
on.    Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


plunged  into'  a  slough  from  which  she 
can  only  be  raised  by  radical  economic 
and  political  changes ;  and  that  the  con- 
dition in  which  she  now  finds  herself, 
one  that  tends  to  become  more  aggra- 
vated by  a  constantly  increasing  draft 
upon  her  internal  resources  to  further 
the  ambitious  projects  of  those  who 
guide  her  destinies,  constitutes  a  stand- 
ing menace,  not  merely  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  but  to  the  peace  ql  the 
world.  Seldom  have  we  seen  a  more 
pitiless  and  searching  examination  of 
Russian  ideals,  or  a  more  startling,  yet 
withal  moderately  stated,  exposition  of 
the  misery  these  ideals  have  inflicted, 
and  are  inflicting  in  ever  heavier  mea- 
sure, upon  the  mass  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar.  Russophobe  though  he  un- 
doubt^ly  is,  Mr.  Drage  approaches  his 
task  from  all  sides,  and  discusses  Rus- 
sian "  affairs  "  well  nigh  in  their  entirety. 
Opening  with  an  "  Introduction  "  in  the 
way  of  a  brief  survey  of  the  land  and 
the  people,  and  short  sketches  of  the 
reigns  and  policies  of  the  three  Alexan- 
ders and  the  two  Nicholases,  the  prelimi- 
nary chapter  is  devoted  to  a  scrutiny  of 
Russian  ambitions  as  exemplified  by  the 
Pan-slavist  and  Narodniki  movements, 
and  to  pen  pictures  of  leading  figures  on 
the  stage  of  Russian  national  activity — 
Pobiednostseff,  Tolstoy,  Uchtomsky,  de 
Witte,  de  Pleve,  Bezobrazoff  and  Kuro- 
patkin.  Here  we  are  given  an  initial 
glimpse  rf  the  deadening  results  of 
"  Russificat.on,"  whereby  the  outlying 
and  more  progressive  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  in  touch  with  the  civilization 
detested  by  Russian  jingoism,  are  re- 
duced to  the  uniform  inertia  of  central  ' 
Russia.  The  next  four  chapters  are 
devoted  to  agriculture,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  finance,  respective 'y,  and 
are  remarkably  alike  for  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  facts  assembled,  and 
for  the  brilliant  treatment  of  these  facts. 
Of  the  four,  a  particular  interest  attaches 
tothat  dealing  with  finance.  Mr.  Drage 
is  at  small  pains  to  disguise  his  impa- 
tience with  the  methods  prevailing  in  the 
handling  of  the  Russian  budget,  which, 
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together  with  the  whole  Russian  finan- 
cial system,  is  analyzed  and  criticised 
with  a  lucidity  and  logic  apparently 
irrefutable  by  the  most  dexterous  of 
Russophile  advocates.  A  chapter  on 
the  history,  agriculture,  industry,  com- 
merce, government,  and  political  condi- 
tion of  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  Baltic 
provinces,  is  succeeded  by  a  luminous 
and  characteristically  exhaustive  study 
of  the  present  status  of  Russian  depen- 
dencies in  northern  and  central  Asia, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  points 
of  contact  and  clash  of  Russian  and 
British  interests.  Like  the  Hon.  W.  D. 
Fouike,  whose  "Slav  or  Saxon"  was 
recently  issued  in  a  new  edition,  Mr. 
Drage  regards  as  a  by  no  means  remote 
contingency  the  possibility  of  a  world- 
shaking  struggle  to  determine  whether 
the  civilization  of  the  Slav  or  that  of  the 
Saxon  shall  be  the  civilization  of  the 
future ;  he,  therefore,  examines  at  some 
length  the  Russian  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Great  Britain's  keystone  of  empire 
in  Asia-India.  To  instructive  sketches 
of  the  long-vexed  Afghan  and  Chinese 
frontier  questions — including  a  state- 
ment from  the  English  standpoint  on  the 
present  mission  to  Tibet — he  adds  a 
discussion  of  the  various  problems  in- 
volved in  the  threatening  supremacy  of 
Russia  in  Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  concludes  the  main  body  of  his 
work  with  a  chapter  surveying  the  pres- 
ent relations  of  the  Bear  and  the  Lion  to 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Asia,  and  outlining  the  course  which 
he  would  have  Great  Britain  pursue. 

"  The  object  of  the  present  volume," 
he  observes,  as  his  work  draws  near  its 
close,  "  has  been  to  try  and  present  to 
the  public,  which  decides,  and  to  the 
statesmen,  who  guide,  the  destinies  of 
Great  Britain  the  materials  for  forming 
a  judgment  on  the  momentous  issues 
which  must  sooner  or  later  arise. 

"  History  repeats  itself,  and  in  many 
respects  the  present  crisis  might  remind 
the  onlooker  of  the  time  when  all  Greece 
was  on  the  tiptoe  of  excitement  at  the 
prospect  of  a  conflict  between  her  leading 
cities.  l!ut  whether  such  a  conflict 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Slavonic 
nations  is  now  in  prospect  or  not,  the 
causes  are  there,  and  the  pretexts  are 


not  far  to  seek.  If  these  causes  are  to 
be  minimized,  if  these  pretexts  are  to 
be  removed,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of 
a  clear  policy,  definitely  stated  in  its 
broad  outlines  to  our  colonies,  our  allies, 
and  the  world,  and  definitely  explained 
in  its  details,  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
those  great  public  servants  by  whom  the 
posts  of  our  consular,  diplomatic^  and 
colonial  services  are  so  worthily  filled." 
A  great  difficulty  in  accepting  this 
alarmist  view  in  its  entirety — altogether 
apart  from  reflections  induced  by  the 
present  spectacle  in  the  Far  East — is 
afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
concerning  Russia's  internal  condition 
so  ably  marshaled  by  Mr.  Draige  himselL 
While  not  adopting  the  ejttreme  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Von  Schierbrand,  who  in 
his  new  book,  "Russia:  Her  Strength 
and  Her  Weakness,"  contends  that  the 
empire  is  "  on  the  road  to  national  per- 
dition," Mr.  Drage's  picture  cannot  be 
called  conducive  to  inspiring  fear  in 
peoples  antagonistic  to  Slavonic  methods 
and  Slavonic  civilization.  His  object, 
doubtless,  is  to  exhibit  in  unmistakeable 
detail  what  may  be  expected  by  all  who 
fall  under  the  Russian  yoke ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  seem  to  indicate 
with  equal  clarity  reasons  for  believing 
that  natural  causes  alone  will  operate  to 
crown  with  failure  Mouravieff's  proud 
prophecy :  "  I  believe  that  Russia  has  a 
civilizing  mission  such  as  no  other  people 
in  the  world,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  We  Russians  bear  upon 
our  shoulders  the  New  Age ;  we  come 
to  relieve  the  '  tired  men.' "  It  is  well 
to  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Drage, 
apparently  anticipating  this  objection, 
hastens  to  meet  it  by  insisting  that, "  alike 
in  her  political  and  economic  condition, 
the  recuperative  power  of  Russia  is 
astounding."  We  may  agree  with  this, 
yet  with  equal  force  hold  that,  provided 
conditions  be  as  he  depicts  them,  and 
as  the  statistics  he  submits  prove  them 
to  be,  recuperation  must  now  mean  a 
complete  change,  the  extinction  of  the 
bureaucracy  so  unreservedly  condemned 
by  him,  and  with  its  extinction  a  cessation 
of  the  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  internal  welfare.  Nor, 
as  he  himself  allows  us  to  percei"*  — 
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ere  wanting  signs  that  the  "  civilizers  " 
the  "  New  Age"  have  pushed  well-nigh 
the  limit  of  endurance  the  overtaxed 
d  underfed  millions  who  have  involun- 
rily  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
ibitious  programme. 
Dr.  Von  Schierbrand,  whose  conclu- 
>ns  agree  in  the  main  with  those 
iched  by  Mr.  Drage  respecting  the 
onomic  conditions  treated  by  both,  is 
tspoken  in  his  belief  that  Russia  has 
en  a  greatly  overrated  force.  "  By 
s  sheer  reason  of  her  bulk  Russia  is 
counted  one  of  the  greatest  world 
wers;"  "Russia  is  invulnerable  only 

one  narrow,  definite  sense — in  the 
nse  of  her  unwieldiness ;"  "They 
ow  a  standard  of  life  very  far  below 
at  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  not 
en  excluding  Turkey ;"  "  There  is,  in 
:t,  every  evidence  to  show  that  the 
jssian,  individually   and   collectively, 

not  made  of  that  stem  stuff  out  of 
)ich  is  fashioned  the  conqueror,"  are 
irases  indicative  of  the  writer's  view- 
int  He  covers  much  of  the  ground 
plored  by  Mr.  Drage,  and,  like  the 
:ter,  assembles  figures  to  prove  that  the 
untry  is  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
solvency,  chiefly  by  reason  of  a  fiscal 
ilicy  that  robs  the  soil  in  order  to 
•build  hothouse  industries  doomed  to 
ther  and  die  so  soon  as  governmental 
igation  is  withdrawn  ;  that  the  policy 
"  Russification  "  is  indubitably  inimi- 
1  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Russian 


people  themselves ;  and  that  only  through 
far-reaching  reforms,  including  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "  mir,"  or  communal  system 
of  land  tenure,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  functions  of  the  "  zemstva,"  or  pro- 
vincial chambers,  with  the  eradication 
of  bureaucracy,  can  the  Empire  hope  to 
be  established  upon  a  really  sound 
foundation.  The  monograph  is  written 
throughout  in  a  lively  vein  and  an  enter- 
taining style,  and  should  prove  a  useful 
little  handbook. 

"Russia  as  Seen  and  Described  by 
Famous  Writers"  is  the  title  of  yet 
another  recent  volume  treating  of  the 
land  of  the  Romanovs.  A  compilation 
by  Esther  Singleton,  a  companion  to 
"  Japan,"  it  contains  much  that  is  really 
intormative,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
art,  literature,  music,  and  social  customs 
and  manners  of  Russia.  Somewhat 
largely  titled,  its  contents  are  at  any  rate 
culled  from  writers  who  know  how  to 
be  interesting,  and  the  book  as  a  whole 
reflects  credit  on  its  compiler.  Among 
those  called  upon  to  contribute  their 
impressions  are  Prince  Kropotkin,  Jean 
Jacqufe  Reclus,  Th^ophile  Gautier,  W.  R. 
MorfiU,  Fred  Barnaby,  Harry  de  Windt, 
Antonio  Gallenga,  H.  Sutherland  Ed- 
wards, the  Countess  of  Galloway,  and 
L'ady  Verney,  the  last  named  being  the 
author  of  a  shrewdly  observative  paper 
on  "  Rural  Life  in  Russia."  The  vol- 
ume closes  with  a  statistical  survey  of 
present  conditions. 
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American  Edition.)  The  Voung  Churchman  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    5x7%  in.    120  pages.    7Sc,  net. 

inking^  Publicity :  A  Manual  on  the  Ait  of 
AdvertlMng  the  Butinees  of  Financial  Inetitu- 
tions.  By  Francis  R.  Morison.  The  Moody  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.    6'Ax9'/4  in.    164  pages. 

ircUys  of  New  York  (The) :  Who  They 
Are  and  Who  They  are  Not— and  Some  Other 
Barclay*.  By  R.  Burnham  Moffat.  Robert  Grier 
Cooke,  New  York.   7x9^10.  474pa«es.   ti. 


Bible  and  the  Church  (The):  An  Essay 
Toward*  Faith.  By  Rev.  Willard  G.  Davenport. 
The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee.  4x6V4 
in.    78  pages.    SOc.,  net. 

Challoners  (The).  By  E.  F  Benson.  The 
J.  B  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4x7*1  in.  345 
pages.  »1.50. 
Mr.  Benson  has  here  more  of  a  serious  pur- 
pose and  less  of  surface  smartness  than  in 
some  of  his  stories.  His  main  theme  is 
the  absolute  need  of  individual  character 
and  independent  action.  He  pictures  the 
anguish  of  a  saintly,  and  at  heart,  affection- 
ate clergyman  who  is  a  Philistine  as  regards 
art,  literature,  and  imagination,  when  his 
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son  becomes  a  professional  musician  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  his  daughter  marries 
an  agnostic.  The  merit  of  the  novel  is  that 
this  situation  is  not  treated  roughly  or  with 
excessive  emotion,  but  finely  and  with  real 
feeling.  The  play  of  circumstance  upon 
character,  of  temperament  upon  prejudice, 
and  of  Puritanism  upon  aestheticism,is  subtly 
and  truthfully  worked  out. 

Commercial  French:    In  Two   Parts.      By 

W.  Manstield  Poole,  M.A.,  and  Michel  Becker. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^4  in.  $1.50 
per  set,  net. 

Commercial  German':  In  Two  Parts.  By 
Ulutav  Hein  and  Michel  Becker.  Part  1.  E.  P. 
Uutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7'^  in.  271  pages. 
H,  net. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech.  By  James 
C.  Fernald.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
SVixSin.  324  pages.  »1J0,  net. 
The  plan  is,  we  believe,  entirely  a  new  one. 
It  includes  exposition  of  the  correct  use  of 
prepositions, conjunctions,  relative  pronouns, 
and  adverbs.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  in  the  proper  application  of  these  little 
words  lies  a  large  part  of  good  grammatical 
usage.  Mr.  Fernald  not  only  explains  clearly 
and  in  an  admirably  arranged  method  the 
correct  usage,  but  illustrates  it  copiously  by 
hundreds  of  quotations  from  writers  of  rec- 
ognized authority. 

Copyright  Cases  and  Decisions:  A  Sum- 
mary of  Leading  American  Deciaiona  on  the 
Law  of  CopyriKDt  and  on  Literar:|ir^  Property, 


from  iSgi  to  1903,  tOKCtber  with  the  Text  of  the 
Uuited  Statea  Copyright  Statute,  and  a  Selec- 
tion   of  Recent   Copyright   Deciaiona   of  the 


Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.    Compiled 
by  Arthur  S.  Hamlin.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
•    York.    hx'J'zin.    2J7  pages.    (2,  net. 

Decadence  of  Preaching  (The):  An  Indict- 
ment and  a  Remedy.  By  Harold  Ford,  M.A., 
LL.D..  D.C.L.  The  YounK  Churchman  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    5x7'/*  in.    75  pager.    7Sc.,  net. 

A  brief  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  sermon 
to  the  chief  place  in  the  service  of  the 
English  Church.  Incidentally,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  great  value  of  extempore 
address,  a  pungent  essay  on  the  nature  of 
preaching. 

Democratie  en  Nouvelle-Z^lande  (La).  By 
Andr^  .Siegfried.    Armand  Colin,  Paris,  France. 

t',4x7',a  in,     <i>[  pages. 

M.  Siegfried  writes  as  a  student  and  an  eye- 
witness. His  book  is  marked  by  its  judi- 
ciou.sly  critical  tone.  To  sum  up  his  various 
conclusions,  which  he  omits  to  do,  the  re- 
form measures  of  New  Zealand,  though  their 
prospects  are  liright,  have  not  yet  stood  the 
test  of  time  or  of  a  change  of  ministry.  He 
finds  the  Ictjislation  wanting  most  in  a  firm 
basis  of  principle,  conviction,  and  carefully 
reasoned  opinion  {/es  priucipes.  Us  convic- 
tions, ft  h-s  opinions  raisonnSes).  An  in- 
tensely practical  people,  they  care  little  for 
theorv.  If  the  immediate  results  are  good, 
they  do  not  ask  for  more.  At  the  same  time 
the'  thoufjlit  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  tliem  stimulates  to  the  boldest  experi- 
ment. M.  .Siegfried  uses  the  word  "demo- 
cratic "  to  characterize  the  policy  of  the 
^doii  .Ministry,  reserving  "socialism  "  for 


larger,  more  pretentious  measures  than  those 
current  in  New  Zealand.  Its  democracy  is 
untouched  by  republicanism  :  "  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  republican  in  all 
New  Zealand."  Society  with  its  "  sHobisme" 
stands  in  curious  contrast  with  the  demo- 
cratic rigor  of  political  life.  New  Zealand 
represents  the  social  life  of  old  England 
quickened  by  the  wine  of  a  new  poUtical 
spirit.  M.  Siegfried's  style  is  clear-cut,  with 
many  telling  and  refreshing  touches.  This 
latent  humor  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
chapters  on  "  Snobisme  "  ana  "  Le  Mouve- 
ment  Fiministe." 

English  Gamer  (An) :  A  Re-Issue  in  la  Vol- 
umea  of  Profeaaor  Arlier's  Ingatbennga  from 
Eogllah  History  and  Literature.  Elizabethan 
Sonnets.  In  2  vols.  Introduction  by  Sidney  Lee. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5',ix8H  u>.  PW 
vol.  tl.2S. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Essentials  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (The). 
By  A.  Howry  Espenshade,  M.A.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.    5x/%  in.    387  pages.   $1. 

Exiles  of  Eternity :  An  Exposition  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  By  Rev.  John  S.  Carroll.  M.A.  Edwin 
S.  Gorham.  New  York.  6x9y4  in.  510  pages,  ii, 
net. 

Dante's  great  poem  is  as  full  of  a  mysterious 
symbolism  as  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
and  so  is,  like  thai,  uninviting  to  matter-of- 
fact  readers.  A  man  of  his  time,  he  abounds 
in  references  to  the  history  of  his  time,  and 
these  also  are  as  obscure  as  his  symbolism 
is,  except  to  those  who  are  versed  in  histori- 
cal lore.  But  Dante,  as  "  the  jJoet  of  right- 
eousness" in  a  time  of  moral  anarchs,  nas 
a  claim  on  modem  attention  that  should  not 
remain  thus  obscured.  Mr.  Carroll  accord- 
ingly undertakes,  in  the  interest  of  a  large 
class  of  thoughtful  readers,  rather  than  for 
scholars,  to  elucidate  the  ethical  teaching  of 
the  great  Florentine  by  an  exposition  of 
that  section  of  his  work  whose  terrific  pic- 
tures have  most  impressed  the  popillar 
imagination.  Following  through  its  cantos 
in  succession,  and  illuminating  its  thronging 
references  to  contemporary  personages  and 
events,  he  dispels,  on  the  one  hand,  the  popu- 
lar impression  that  the  poet  revels  without 
purpose  in  picturing  meaningless  torments 
of  the  men  he  hated ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
discloses  through  the  haze  of  the  poet's  mys- 
ticism "  the  plain,  broad  highway  of  moral- 
ity and  religion,"  with  the  thorn-hedge  that 
lines  it — "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  In  so  doing  Mr.  Carroll 
has  Dante's  own  warrant — "  The  aim  of  the 
whole  and  of  the  part  is  to  remove  those 
living^  in  this  life  from  a  state  of  misery,  and 
to  guide  them  to  a  state  of  happiness.'  Not 
without  reason  is  the  great  poet  and  reformed 
of  the  thirteenth  century  an  object  of  in- 
creasing interest  now,  for  in  this  century,  as 
in  that,  momentous  changes  are  setting  in, 
and  a  new  casuistry  is  needed  for  further 
development  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
right.  Mr.  Carroll  is  an  amply  qualified 
expositor  of  Dante,  and  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  for  the  class  of  readers  he 
has  in  mind. 
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Faith  am!  Morals.  By  Wilhelm  Herrmann, 
D.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Donald 
Matheson,  M.A^and  Robert  W.  Stewart,  H,A'., 
B.Sc  (Crown  Theological  Library.)  VoL  Vl. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vork.  5x714  in.  415 
pages.  tL25,  net. 
The  great  merit  and  strength  of  the  vigorous 
and  growing  schqol  of  theology  headed  by 
Albrecht  Ritschl  is  its  insistence  on  the  su- 
preme value  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  religion.  In  the  line  followed  by  this 
volume  all  who  are  true  to  Luther's  idea  of 
Faith  will  find  themselves  in  full  accord  with 
the  author,  however  dissenting  from  Ritschl- 
ianism  elsewhere.  His  two  addresses  pre- 
-sented  here  expose  the  antipodal  opposition 
between  the  Protestantand  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic conceptions  of  faith  and  morals  in  their 
inseparable  connection.  It  is  a  trumpet  call 
for  the  return  to  the  first  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism of  those  who  have  strayed  or 
backslidden.  Many  of  these  Dr.  Herrmann 
finds  among  German  Protestants,  and  he 
could  find  them  here  also.  "  Multitudes, 
both  of  opponents  and  adherents  of  Chris- 
tianity, find  themselves  at  one  in  the  idea 
that  our  faith  consists  in  holding  for  true 
doctrines  and  narratives  offered  us  with 
divine  authority,  and  thenceforth  depending 
upon  them.  But  if  there  were  really  no 
other  kind  of  faith  in  Christendom,  there 
would  be  no  Protestant  Christianity."  As 
to  morals,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  Protest- 
ants are  aware  of  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition here  demonstrated  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Roman  Catholic  conception. 
This  is  shown  with  a  calm  but  searching 
thoroughness  that  constitutes  a  terrible  ar- 
raignment of  a  theory  and  practice  fatal  to 
fenuine  morality.  As  a  setting  forth  of  the 
istinctive  truths  of  Protestantism,  this  is  a 
book  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  value  their 
Protestantism  sufficiently  to  endeavor  to 
understand  its  basic  principles.  The  work 
is  effectively  completed  by  a  criti(;|ue  of  the 
replies  made  by  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians to  Dr.  Herrmann's  strictures  on. the 
.moral  teaching  of  their  church.  The  task 
of  the  translators  has'  been  admirably  per- 
formed. 

Oedichte.  By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 
With  an  Appreciation  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  A.M. 
Brentano's,  New  York.    i'/,xi  in.    54  pages. 

Geometry :  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Euclid.  By  S.  O. 
Andrew,  M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4%X7  in.    182  pages.    60c.,  net. 

Olimpses  Into  Paradise.  By  Rev.  Septimus 
Herbert,  M.A.  James  Finch  &  Co.,  London. 
5x7%  in.    3J0  pages. 

Grammaire  Prancaise :  For  the  Use  of  the 
Middle  Class  in  Schools.  By  W.  Mansfield 
Poole,  M.A,  and  Michel  Becker.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    152  pages.   60c..  net. 

Heart  of  the  Orient  (The).  By  Michael 
Meyers  Shoemaker.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  S%x»  in.  416  pages.  »2.50, 
net. 

A  prosaic  account  of  travels  through  north- 
em  Persia  and  Turkestan,  during  which  the 
author  visited  Teberan,  Bokhara  the  Noble, 
Samarkand,  the  Vale  of  Paradise,  and  the 


ruins  of  ancient  Rages,  saw  the  Shah  of 
Persia  at  close  range,  and  became  much  im- 
pressed with  the  dirtiness  of  the  towns  and 
the  discomforts  of  travel  in  this  historic 
region. 

Historical  Tales :  The  Romance  of  Reality. 

By  Charles  Morris.  Illustrated.  (Second  Series.) 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4%x7% 
in.    J58  pages. 

Well-told  narratives  of  historical  .American 
incident  for  school  and  home  reading — 
Ponce  de  Leon,  John  Smith,  La  Salle, 
Patrick  Henry,  Eli  Whitney,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  are  among  the  heroes.  Most  of  the 
stories  in  this  volume  relate  to  Southern 
episodes,  and  ali  of  the  eight  or  nine  which 
have  to  do  with  the  Civil  War  tell  of  Con- 
federate heroes  and  heroic  deeds. 

Household    Bacteriology:    Part  I.  and  II. 

Prepared  by  S.Maria  ElUott.  Illustrated.  Ameri- 
can School  of  Household  Economics,  Chicago,  III. 
5x8  in.  Paper  bound.  50c.  each. 
A  simple,  clear,  and  well  illustrated  account 
of  germ-life  in  dust  and  molds  of  the  bac- 
teria of  disease,  and  of  the  principles  of 
sanitation.  Test  questions  and  brief  biog- ' 
raphies  are  added.  We  commend .  these 
booklets  to  all  housekeepers  who  would 
have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  things 
they  daily  deal  with. 

Impending  Crisis;  or.  Prosperity  Analyzed 
(The).  By  George  Whichello.  The.Neale  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  u.    U9  pages.    >I. 

In  Search  of  the  Unknown.  By  Robert 
W.  Chambers.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    286  pages.    fl.SO. 

A  series  of  stories,  lightly  strung  together, 
of  love  and  impossible  adventure.  Humor 
and  vivacity  characterize  them  all.  A  good 
book  to  read  aloud  by  the  camp  fire,  or  on  a 
rainy  day  at  the  seaside. 

Intermediate  French  Grammar:  With  Out- 
lines of  Historical  Accidence.  By  G.  H.  Clarke, 
M.A.  and  L.  K.  Tang'uerey,  B.  ^s  L.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    302  pages.    (1,  net. 

Is  the  World  in  Need  of  a  New  Revelation  ? 

A  Discourse  by  Andrew  W.  Madison,  A.M.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  New  York.  4^4x6>4  in.  54 
pages.    20c 

Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (The) :  A  Descriptive 
Record  of  the  History,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Customs  of  the  Jewish  People  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  Prepared 
by  more  than  four  hundred  scholars  and  special- 
ists, under  the  direction  of  the  fotlowing  editorial 
bxjard :  (Jyrus  Adier,  Ph,D„  Gotthard  Deutsch, 
Ph,I)„  Richard  Gottheil,  Ph,D.,  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
Ph,D.,  LL,D.,  Joseph  Jacobs,  B.A.,  Kaufmann 
Kohler,  Ph.D.,  Herman  Rosenthal,  Solomon 
.Schechter,  M.A..  Litt.D.,  Isidore  Singer.  Ph,D„ 
Crawford  H,  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Isaac  K.  Funk, 
D.D..  LL.D.,  Frank  H.  Vueteliy,  F.S.A..  Will- 
iam Popper,  M.A. ,  Ph.D.,  and  others.  Vol.  VII. 
Italy-Leon.  Illustrated.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  Vork.    7',jxU  in.    684  pages.    J6. 

Those  who  have  followed  our  notices  of 
this  splendid  work,  in  which  every  thing  of 
historical  or  literaiy  value  in  relation  to  the 
ancient  and  modem  life  of  the  Jewish  people 
finds  place,  will  need  little  information  con- 
cerning the  volume  just  published  beyond 
mention  of  a  few  prominent  articles.  Among 
these  the  forty  pages  devoted  to  Jerusalem 
are  most  conspicuous,  accompanied  as  they 
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are,  beside  other  illustrations,  with  a  large 
panoramic  view  of  the  city,  and,  what  is 
especially  valuable,  five  maps,  exhibiting 
the  location  of  its  chief  buildings  at  four 
different  periods  of  its  history,  and  tiie  topo- 
graphical characteristics  of  the  underlymg 
strata.  Eight  Old  Testament  books  and 
the  Epistle  of  James  form  the  subjects  of  as 
many  articles.  The  critical  view  of  the 
eight  accords  in  the  main  with  the  consensus 
of  scholarly  opinion.  Fourteen  pages  are 
given  to  Jesus,  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  historical  movement  to  which  he  gave 
rise  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  great 
personality.  Six  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Tudaeo-German,  /.  e.,  Yiddish,  langtrage  and 
literature,  now  emerging  from  prejudice. 
The  biographical  sketches  in  this  volume 
attest  the  eminence  which  Jews  have 
achieved  in  every  sort  of  career.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  of  the  forty-two  most  dis- 
tinguished chess-players  of  our  time  nineteen 
are  Jews. 

Life  and  Letter*  of  H.  Taine  1853-1870. 
Translated  trom  the  French  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devon- 
shire. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^«  in. 
3)0  pages.    t2,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

McKinley  Carnations  of  Memoiy.  By  Angie 
F.  Newman.  Illustrated.  Publislied  by  the 
Author,  1724  L  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb.  5x8  in.  72 
pages.    $1. 

Maria  Edgeworth.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Law- 
less. (Enirlish  Men  of  Letters).  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7*4 in.    220  pages.    75c.,  net. 

A  delightful,  informal  biography,  preferable, 
we  thmlc,  for  most  readers,  to  Mr.  Hare's 
large  and  elaborate  work,  and  even  to  Miss 
Zimmern's  excellent  little  book.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  was  a  simple  person,  and  she  passed 
an  essentially  simple  though  extretpely  in- 
teresting life.  It  is  tasy,  therefore,  for  a 
.sympathetic  and  discriminating  biographer 
to  tell  all  that  is  desirable  in  brief  space. 
Miss  Lawless  certainly  has  these  qualities ; 
she  writes  in  a  humorous  vein  when  that  is 
appropriate — and  the  personal  history  and 
foibles  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  father  form  a 
truly  humorous  background  to  the  early  life 
of  the  author  of  "  Ca-stle  Rackrent"  and 
"  The  Parent's  Assistant ;"  and  elsewhere 
with  appreciation  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  gen- 
tle, cheerful,  and  helpful  character.  Few 
books  of  recent  publication  afford  a  pleas- 
anter  hour's  reading  than  this  volume. 
There  are  quotations  from  many  of  Miss 
Ed|[eworth's  letters  not  before  printed,  and 
their  vivacity  and  geniality  are  most  attract- 
tive.  We  copy,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  one 
of  the  most  heinous  instances  of  the  split 
infinitive  ever  perpetrated— ^"  to,  as  has  been 
more  picturesquely  worded,  sell  our  souls 
for  pence." 

Motor  Pirate  (The).  By  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster. L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5Vix7»i  in. 
261  pages.    tl.SO. 

An  ingenious,  fantastic  tale  of  a  modern 


pirate  who  discovers  a  new  motive  force, 
applies  it  to  a  piratical  automobile,  and 
fobs  on  the  highway.  A  little  sense  of 
hurnor  in  the  book  might  have  saved  it  from 
the  petany-dreadf  ul  class. 

Notable  Libel  Case  (A) :  The  Criminal  Pros- 
ecution of  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  by  Daold 
Webster  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Masaachuietta,  November  Term  1 
J<>siah  H.  Benton,  Jr.  Charles  E.  Guua 
Boston,  Mass.    6x9>/s  in.    117  pages.    >3.50. 

Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England 
(The) :  Its  Origin  and  Development.  ByCbarles 

.\ustin  Deard,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Universitj  Studies 
in  Political  iSdence.)  1  he  Columbia  U  niversity 
Press  (Macmillan  Co.),  New  Vork.  6x9Va  in. 
184  pages.    »1.50. 

Phonographic  Amanuensis  (The).  By  Jer- 
ome U.  Howard.  The  Phonographic  Institute  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.    4^x7  in.    216  pages. 

Poems.    By  Eugene  Barry.    L.  C.  Page  & 

Co.,  Boston.    4%xTiiin.    IS)  pages.    $1. 

Primer  of  Philosophy  (A).  By  A.  S.  Rap- 
poport,  Ph.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vodt 
4x6>:,in.    118  pages.   3Uc,  net 

Principia  of  Oratoiy  (The).  By  Harold  Ford, 
M.A..  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Third  Edition.)  The 
YounK  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Sx7\'i  in. 
(A  pages.    50c.,  net. 

Recognition  After  Death :  What  Does  the 
Bible  Say  ?    By  the  Rev.  Septimus  Herbert,  M.A. 

ianies  Finch  &  Co.,  London,  England.    5^x7  in. 
i  pages. 

Red  Branch  Crests  (The):  D^irdre,  Mive, 
Cuchulaio.  By  Charles  Leonard  Mooie.  Pnb- 
lished  by  the  Author,  Philadelphia.    5x7%  in. 

270  pages. 

Roman  Claims  in  the  Light  of  Histoty.     By 

Kev.  William  Peoples,  M.A.  E.  S.Gorham,  New 
York.    4x6'.^  in.    105  pages.    40c 

Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis  (The).  By  Mary  Dil- 
lon. Illustrated.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  460  pages.  »1.50. 
A  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  with  plenty  of  good 
history,  and,  what  is  more  important,  p^ty 
of  delightful  romance.  The  book  will  please 
any  one  who  likes  a  good  story  of  love  and 
adventure  with  no  bloodsheld,  and  unvexed 
by  problems  or  the  splitting  of  psychologi- 
cal hairs. 

Sociology  of  a  New  York  City  Block  (The). 
By  Thomas  Jesse  Jones.  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
L'.-iiversity  studies  in  Political  Science.)  VoL 
XXI.  The  Columbia  University  Press  (Macmil- 
lan Co.),  New  York.    6x9V4  in.    113  pages.    »L 

Seagulls  and  Other  Poems  (The).  By  Enid 
Welsford.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8 
in.    84  pages.    (1,  net. 

Tariff  (The) :  A  Review  of  the  Tariff  Legis- 
lation of  the  United  States  from  iSis  to  1(96. 

By  William  McKinley.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soiis, 
New  York.  6x9'A  in.  266  pages.  »1.75. 
A  new  edition  of  an  essay  "on  the  tariff, 
written  by  Mr.  McKinley  in  1896.  It  in- 
cludes a  history  of  the  protective  system  as 
well  as  a  strong  presentation  of  the  protec- 
tion argument.  One  would  like  to  have  with 
it  Mr.  McKinley's  last  public  speech,  in 
which  he  urged  the  adoption  of  reciprocity 
treaties. 
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Correspondence 


Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever, 
tust  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.    Names  will 
ot  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  ejfect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either 
ersonal  or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 
The  Transportation  Problem 


''o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  impressed  with  the  editorial  in  your 
ssue  of  July  9,  entitled  '"The  Railroad 
'roblem,"  and  while  I  am  just  retiring  from 
n  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  deal- 
ug  with  railroad  rates  of  the  United  States, 

feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  transpor- 
ation  interests  of  the  country  to  call  your 
ttention  to  the  very  unfair  impression  your 
ditorial  and  your  correspondent  in  the  same 
ssue  create. 

It  is  true — to  my  own  mind  indisputable — 
hat  the  consumer  pays  the  freight.  It  is  the 
^eat  public  that  ought  to  be  interested  in 
he  question.  As  to  the  coal  carrying  roads 
ind  their  rates,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except 
hat  they  can  probably  defend  the  rates  they 
:harge ;  but  I  want  to  deny  most  emphati- 
:ally  the  statement  you  make  that  "the 
>range  growers  of  California  have  been 
:ompellM,  during^  the  last  season,  to  leave 
heir  oranges  rotting  on  the  ground  because 
)f  the  freight  cTiarges." 

Many  years  ago  very  low  rates  were  estab- 
ished  on  oranges  in  carloads  from  Southern 
California  to  aU  eastern  points ;  the  rate  was 
SI. 25  per  100  pounds  from  Los  Angeles  and 
/icinity  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  points 
n  the  United  States  east  of  these  two  points, 
including  Jaclcsonville,  Florida,  Portland, 
Maine,  and  all  intermediate  points.  This 
rate,  when  established,  did  not  pay,  but  was 
made  to  encourage  an  infant  industry.  No 
ather  branch  of  agriculture  has  paid  better 
the  last  ten  years  than  the  orange  groves  of 
California.  That  industry  has  grown  from 
nothing  to  shipping  over  25,000  cars  of 
oranges  per  annum,  and  the  rate  of  freight 
has  never  been  changed.  It  is  still  consid- 
ered low  by  those  best  posted  in  the  cost  of 
service.  Refrigerator  cars  of  a  special  type 
are  necessary.  They  cost  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  more  and  weigh  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  the  ordinary  box  car.  Many 
months  of  the  year  they  are  idle  for  want  of 
business,  but  when  the  season  is  on  thev 
have  to  be  moved  so  rapidly  that,  westbound, 
they  are  moved  without  being  loaded,  while 
eastbound,  in  addition  to  their  own  excessive 
weight,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
to  carry  several  tons  of  ice,  all  of  which  adds 
to  the  cost  of  the  service.  I  have  personally 
had  to  do  with  this  orange  rate.  1  have  met 
the  California  orange  shipper,  personally  and 
in  meeting  assembled,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  reasonable  California  citrus  fruit 
man  thinks  there  is  more  profit  in  the  trans- 
portation tax  that  is  imposed  on  them  than 
there  ought  to  be.  I  believe  myself  the  rate 
is  reasonable.    It  is  true  California  orange 


growers  had  a  bad  season.  I  believe  they 
would  have  had  a  bad.  year  if  the  freight 
rate  had  been  one-half  what  it  is.  Their 
trouble  was  primarily  selling  competition. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  growers  were 
combined  in  a  joint  selling  agency,  but  the 
other  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  producers 
did  not  believe  in  the  combine,  and  there 
was  war  between  the  two  interests,  those  in 
(he  combination  and  those  out,  and  the 
result  was  disaster.  Second,  it  was  an 
exceedingly  cold  winter.  I  was  in  Boston 
myself  in  December  and  visited  the  large 
fruit  auction  houses  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  which  were  full  of  fine  fruit.  The 
weather  was  so  severe  that  good  oranges 
were  not  selling  at  even  iX  per  box.  Why  ? 
Because  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
oranges  sold  in  Boston,  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  are  sold  to  Italian  street  venders, 
and  they  were  out  of  the  market,  fearing  if 
they  purchased  the  fruit  it  would  freeze  on 
their  hands. 

Possibly  the  country  would  be  better  off 
if  the  rate-making  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission; 
but  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  rates  in  this 
country  average  lower  by  33>^  percent,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  labor  of  the  United 
States  is  paid  approximately  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  ought 
we  not  felicitate  ourselves  on  what  we  have 
accomplished?  In  my  opinion,  the  story  of 
American  advancement  is  the  story  of  Amer- 
ican transportation.  Government  ownership 
of  railways  is  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us.  It  would  soon  result  in  a  big 
political  machine,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
the  disaster  that  would  follow.  The  Na- 
tional Highway  Railroad  advocated  by  Mr. 
Coombs  and  others  might  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  large  shippers  who  had  the  capital 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  I  believe  that 
the  more  it  is  investigated  the  less  desirable 
it  will  be  found.  I  hold  to  the  general  doc- 
trine that  the  Government  itself  cannot  con- 
tinuously do  anything  as  economically  as 
private  capital,  and  that  this  is  very  much 
emphasized  by  a  comparison  of  American  • 
freight  rates  with  rates  prevailing  where 
Government  ownership  prevails. 

Paul  Morton. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Vk  Railway, 
Second  Vice-President's  Office. 

[This  letter  from  Mr.  Morton,  now  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but,  when  this 
letter  was  written,  the  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Yi 
Railway  System,  emphasizes  the  position  r' 
The  Outlook  that  there  ought  to  be  sor 
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body  like  the  Inter-State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, invested  with  judicial  power  to  investi- 
gate and  detei^nine  authoritatively  what  are 
fair  transportation  rates.  That  is  not  a 
question  which  The  Outlook  is  competent 
to  decide,  and  it  did  not  mean  to  accuse  the 
railroads  of  charging  an  excessive  freight 
rate  on  oranges.  It  used  the  fact  that  the 
oranges  couTd  not  be  marketed  in  theEast 
because  of  the  expense  of  transportation- 
such  at  least  is  the  general  impression  in 
Southern  California— to  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity for  somebody  competent  and  empow- 
ered to  decide  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  fruit  growers  and  the  fruit  carriers. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Morton  in  disapproving 
of  Government  ownership  of  railways,  and 
think  the  National  Highway  Railroad  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Coombs  is  not  to  be  seriously 
considered  until  the  experiment  of  intrusting 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  with 
power  to  regulate  rates  by  Judicial  decree 
has  been  given  a  fair  trial.— the  Editors.] 

The  Appointment  of  Mr.  Byrne 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  good  reason 
can  be  suggested  for  the  appointment , of 
William  M.  Byrne  as  assistant  United  States 
Attorney  in  southern  New  York.  The 
Outlook  did  not  approve  of  this  man  Byrne 
a  few  months  ago.  Byrne  means  the  worst 
type  of  the  Addicks  politician.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stands  among  the  young  men  of 
America  for  the  high  iofeal.  But  President 
Roosevelt  swallows  Addicks  and  all  his 
friends.  Should  I  vote  for  Roosevelt  and 
swallow  them  too  ?  W. 

[If  one  bad  appointment  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  voting  against  a  candidate  for  an 
important  executive  position,  you  must  vote 
against  all  candidates,  for  there  is  no  man 
vrno  does  not  sometimes  make  mistakes. 
We  think  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Byrne  was  a  mistake, 
despite  the  two  reasons  for  it  which  have 
been  frankly  avowed ;  first,  the  President's 
confidence  in  Mr.  Byrne's  ability  to  fill  the 
office;  second,  the  valuable  service  Mr. 
Byrne  rendered  the  Administration  in  certain 
difficult  negotiations  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  friar  land  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines.—The  Editors.] 

You  Would  Better  Read  the  Constitution 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  comment  upon  the  decision  of  Jud^e 
Speer,  with  respect  to  the  chain-gang  m 
Georgia,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  The  real  ques- 
tion in  tliL-  case  is,  whether  a  police  justice 
can  exercise  summary  jurisdiction  m  the 
punishment  of  petty  ofifences,  or  whether, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
-every  offeruier  against  good  order  is.entitled 
,faa  jury  trial.  I  have  not  seen  the  opinion 
of  Judge  S|ieer.  and  do  not  know  upon  what 
ounds  he  claims  the  right  to  interfere,  by 
•as  lorpiis,  with  the  administration  of 
ice  court  system  of  the  State  of  Geor- 


gia. Certainly  such  an  interference  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  of  our  northern  com- 
munities. In  every  one  of  our  large  cities  in 
the  north,  police  magistrates  hear  and  dis- 
pose of  hundreds  of  cases  every  year,  with- 
out a  jury,  and  no  one  questions  the  propri- 
ety of  such  action.  To  impose  upon  the  com- 
munity the  burden  and  expense  of  jury 
trials  to  convict  o£Eenders  who  have  been 
guilty  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con- 
conduct,  or  other  such  petty  misconduct; 
would  bie  most  intolerable.  Quick  and  sure 
punishment  for  these  offences  is  the  only 
way  to  guard  society  against  them.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  police  magistrates,  as 
a  rule,  do  administer  justice  swiftly  and  im- 
partially, and  there  is  certainly  nothine  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
requires  a  jury  to  sit  in  the  trial  of  every 
drunken  rowdy  who  is  arrested  for  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace.  It  may  be  that  Uie 
chain-gang  system  is  not  good,  although  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  condition  of  the  con- 
vict would  be  improved  by  shutting  hun  up 
indoors  in  the  company  of  the  same  vile 
creatures  who  contaminate  him  out  of  doors. 
It  seems  to  me  that  outdoor  work  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  If  the  prisoners  in  our 
northern  jails  and'  penitentiaries  could  be 
provided  with  work  in  the  open  air,  or  upon 
the  public  highways,  a°  great  improvement 
would  be  made  over  conditions  now  exist- 
ing. But,  however  that  may  be,  prison 
methods  in  Georgia  must  be  settled  oy  the 
people  of  Georgia.  It  is  not  for  a  Federal 
judge  to  interfere  with  the  local  administra- 
tions of  a  police  court  system,  upon  the 
ground  that  every  petty  ofiender  against 
police  regulations  is  to  have  a  trial  by  jury. 
Such  a  requirement  would  put  the  commun- 
ity at  the  mercy  of  petty  criminals,  and  the 
result  would  be  to  compel  the  people  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  protect 
themselves  in  a  summary  way.  No  better 
method  of  administering  justice  to  o£Fenders 
against  municipal  regulations  has  ever  been 
found  than  through  the  medium  of  level- 
headed police  magistrates,  sitting  without  a 
a  jury.  W.  P.  P. 

Paris,  Mauw. 

[Our  correspondent  would  have  shown 
greater  discretion  if  he  had  read  Judge 
Speer's  decision  before  criticising  it.  The 
United  States  Constitution  explicitly  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer- 
for  an  "  infamous  crime  "  except  on  present- 
ment or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  and  that 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
be  entitled  to  jury  trial.  Judge  Speer's  de-* 
cision  makes  it  perfectly  clear,  by  a  survey 
of  previous  decisions  of  the  courts,  that  any 
offense  to  which  the  law  attaches  an  in- 
famous penalty  is  an  "infamous  crime." 
Any  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a  State's  prison  or  a  penitentiary  at  bard 
labor  is  ah  infamous  crime ;  to  such  punish- 
ment no  man  can  be  condemned  in  any  State 
of  the  Union  except  after  trial  by  juiy,  if  he 
demands  such  trial.— The  Editors.] 
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KNOX'S  GELATINE  MAKcb 


2  quarts  of  ICB  CREAM  and 
1    quart  of  delicious  JELLY. 

Next  time  you  make  Ice  Cream,  trr  it  witli  Knox's  Gelatine— tlien  you  will  never  change ;  it  is  so  good 
you  will  want  it  every  day.    It  is  the  most  simple  and  the  surest  way  to  make  "everybody's  dessert." 

ICE  CREAM  RECIPE  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE  OF 

KNOX'S  SPARKUNQ  QBLATINB  which  coiti  ijc.,  at  jranr  (ncenU  (or  >tc).   It  only  taket  Xof  a  ptKbs*  to  nake  tU« 
loa  cnun  and  you  have  enoush  left  to  make  more  than  a  quart  of  poic,  deUdooa  jelly. 

It  yea  cannot  crt  ICNOX'5  QELATINE  ol  year  grocer,  send  om  hli  name  and  4c.  In  stamps 
■■d  I  will  send  yon  a  copy  of  my  redpe  book  "Dainty  Desaert*  lor  Dainty  People,"  which 
ffft*'"f  this  ice  Cream  redpe.  and  anoach  lelatlne  to  make  two  quarts  of  lea  Craam,  or  a 
tail  pint  of  Jally. 

A  $1 ,000  Stehmay  Piano  and  other  choice  ptcaenta  will  be  siren 
FREE  for  the  best  redpei  lent  in  thii  year.  Write  for  particalais. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX,     50  Knox  Avenue.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 
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Mother  Says: 


New  Orleans,  La. 
SPIM  Company,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — I  cannot  praise  your  soap  too  highly. 
My  baby  was  troubled  with  chap,  and  dandru£E  col- 
lected on  her  scalp.    I  used  your 


SOAP 


ALVA  SAOCIBR  WEATHERPORO 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Bom  April  M,  1901 


and  both  disappeared,  and  she  has  never  had  any 
skin  blemishes  since.    Her  skin  is  just  as  soft  and 
pretty  as  can  be,  and  I  know  any  mother  who  once 
uses  it  will  have  no  other. 
Yours  very  truly,      Mrs.  A.  G.  Weatherford, 

904  Orange  Street. 


"WHEN   raE  NEW  BABY  GOMES 


»f 


If  you  will  use  Spim  Soap  in  his  bath  and  a  touch  of  Splm  Ointment  occasionally,  the 
baby's  tender  skin  will  always  be  free  from  chafing,  prickly  heat,  and  skin  troubles  of  all  kinds. 
Get  them  now  and  put  them  in  the  baby's  basket  His  scalp  will  be  free  from  scurf  and  dan- 
dni£E  and  he  will  be  healthy  and  happy  and  sweet,  as  all  Spim  babies  are.  Let  us  send  you 
our  handsome  book  of 

400  Photographs  of  Babies  (Mailed  Free) 

who  have  used  Spim  Soap  and  Spim  Ointment,  and  on  a  separate  sheet,  the 
testimonials  from  their  mothers.  $500.00  in  casli  prizes  this  year  for  babies. 
Write  for  particulars  with  your  order.    There  is  no  soap  like  Spim  Soap. 

Splm  Soap.  2Sc.  Postpaid.        Spim  Ointment  SOc.  Postpaid 

W€  prtftT  ikat  you  htf  ^  yaur  drt$tgtst^  tut  if  kt  won't  tuppiy  you,  ordtr  rf  Mt. 

THE  SPIM  COMPANY  (Chas.  B.  Knox,  Pres't),  50  Knox  Ave..  Jolinetown.  N.  Y. 
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For  Summer-time  Gwkery 

Royal  Baking 
Powder 

Is  the  Greatest  of  Helps. 

,  What  so  tempting  to  the  laggard 
appetite  as  a  light,  flaky  fruit  short  cake 
or  a  delicate  hot  biscuit  ? 

Royal  makes  the  perfect  short  cake, 
biscuit  and  muffin,  and  improves  the 
flavor  and  adds  to  the  healthfulness  of 
all  risen  flour-foods. 

It  renders  the  biscuit,  hot-bread  and 
short  cake  more  digestible  and  nutri- 
tious, at  the  same  time  making  them 
more  attractive  and  appetizing. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  indispens- 
able for  the  preparation  of  perfect 
Summer-time  foods. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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FRUIT 

OF  OVER 
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YEARS'  I 

PERIENCE 

IN        1 
SOAP  MAKING 

Because  it  is  matchless  to 
cleanse. soften  and  treshen 
the  delicate  skin-fabric,  it 
is  the  most  popular  soap  in. 
every  quarter  of  the  globa 
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The  Russian  Minister  of 
^ta'RuMu""  the  Interior,  Wencelas  Con- 

stantinovich  de  Plehve,  was 
slain  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  under  circumstances  that  viv- 
idly recall  the  assassination  of  Alexan- 
der II.  A  bomb  was  thrown  beneath  his 
carriage  and  exploded  with  terrific  force, 
killing  and  frightfully  mutilating  M.  de 
Plehve,  killing  also  the  coachman  and 
wounding  several  other  persons.  The 
assassin,  whose  name  is  given  by  differ- 
ent reports  as  Legio  and  Prozef,  was 
arrested,  but  as  yet  little  seems  to  be 
known  about  him.  Probably  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  are  keeping  to  them- 
selves what  they  may  know,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  accomplices.  It  is  natural 
that  rumors  and  conjecture  should  vari- 
ously have  made  the  assassin  a  Jew  and 
a  Finn,  for  among  both  races  bitter 
hatred  existed  toward  M.  de  Plehve — 
with  the  first,  because  of  their  belief  in  his 
complicity  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the 
Kishenev  massacre — a  belief  strength- 
ened, however  erroneous  it  may  have 
been,  by  the  laxity  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  prosecuting  the  participants 
in  that  massacre,  as  shown  from  the  offi- 
cial reports  summarized  in  The  Outlook; 
with  the  Finns,  because  of  the  leading  part 
he  played  in  the  disregard  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  in  the  deportation  of 
their  leaders.  Thus  The  Outlook  editori- 
ally declared,  not  quite  a  year  ago :  "  The 
Finnish  policy  of  Minister  de  Plehve 
and  General  BobrikoS  will  ultimately 
result  in  the  complete  alienation  and 
embitterment  of  the  Finnish  people,  and 
will  probably  force  its  exiled  leaders  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  Russian  revolutionists."  Whether 
or  not  the  assassination  of  Bobrikoff 
and  Plehve  has  resulted  from  political 
hatred,  it  is  unquestioned  that  both  men 
were  the  exponents  of  ruthless  autoc- 
racy, forceful  repression,  and  a  reac- 
tionary imperial  policy.     Mr.  Andrew  D. 


White,  not  long  ago  our  Minister  to 
Russia,  is  quoted  as  saying  since  the 
assassination  of  last  week : 

I  can  only  account  for  M.  de  Plehve's 
atrocious,  reactionary,  and  despotic  conduct 
since  he  came  to  the  position  of  Minister  on 
the  theory  that  he  found  that  the  clique  in 
control  of  the  Winter  Palace,  men  and 
women,  who  seem  to  have  brought  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  into  subjection  to  theirij  obliged 
M.  de  Plehve  as  a  conditition  of  his  tenure 
of  office  to  do  their  will.  His  ambition  doubt- 
less led  him  to  adopt  their  racial  and  relig- 
ious hatred,  as  well  as  their  detestation  of 
anything  like  constitutional  government. 

That  oppression  should  lead  to  assassi- 
nation does  not,  however,  make  murder 
less  atrocious  and  hateful.  Moreover, 
history  shows  that  political  murders 
almost  always  defeat  their  own  object. 
This  is  well  brought  out  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  White  in  the  current  "  Century "  in 
which  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 
is  asserted  to  have  set  back  indefinitely 
the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
in  Russia. 

® 

The  victim  of  this  crime 
**■  "cJHJ?**  *  two  years  ago  succeeded 

a  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Sipiaguine,  who  also  die^  at  the  assas- 
sin's hand.  He  had  gained  a  superiority 
of  influence  over  M.  de  Witte,  to  whose 
moderation  and  enlightened  sense  of 
modem  governmental  conditions  and 
requirements  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  the 
Czar  will  now  turn ;  and  to  Plehve, 
Alexiev,  Bobrikoff,  and  their  sympathiz- 
ers in  the  high  nobility  must  be  attrib- 
'ed  most  of  Russia's  political  and 
internal  blunders  in  the  last  two  years. 
M.  de  Plehve  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  untiring  energy.  Though 
a  Pole  by  descent,  his  first  achievement 
was  ruthlessly  to  stamp  out  Polish 
revolutionary  plots.  Later,  under  Alex- 
ander II.,  he  carried  out  a  campaign 
against  Nihilism,  the  severity  and  extent 
of  which  may  have  had  as  a  counter- 
effect   the   assassination   of  that  Czar. 
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That  deed  and  the  previous  attempt  to 
blow  up  the  Win  ter  Palace  led  to  hundreds 
bf  arrests,  banishments,  and  imprison- 
ments, to  many  executions,  and,  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionists  all^e,  to  the  infliction 
of  torture  by  Plehve's  order.  To  carry 
out  his  purpose  he  had  himself  made 
director  of  the  police,  and  personally 
prosecuted  political  offenders.  He  is 
said  to  have  declared  repeatedly  that 
his  policy  and  purpose  was  "  Russia  for 
the  Russians,"  and  another  by-word 
attributed  to  him  was  "  You  can  Russian- 
ize the  whole  world  if  you  use  enough 
steel."  He  was  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  1884 ;  later  he  became  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Finland,  but  when  that  country 
burst  into  revolt  in  everything  but  actual 
war  against  the  repression  that  marked 
his  rule,  he  was  recalled  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Kennan  in  recent  articles  in  The  Outlook, 
the  internal  condition  of  Russia  has 
since  been  disturbed  and  threatening. 
Very  recently  some  concessions  have 
been  made  to  public  opinion ;  and  it  is 
said  that  M.  de  Plehve's  last  work  was 
the  drafting  of  a  code  for  political  re- 
form by  which  local  committees  of  the 
lower  nobility  might  propose  reforms  to 
the  Czar. 


Ruatia  and  the 
Neutral  Natlona 


The  tension  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain 
and  between  Russia  and 
Germany  has  been  largely  reduced  by 
Russia's  apparent  willingness  to  act 
with  conciliation  as  regards  the  capture 
of  neutral  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
destruction  of  the  British  ship  Knight 
Commander  by  the  Vladivostok  squad- 
ron. The  Malacca  and  the  Ardova, 
seized  in  the  Red  Sea,  have  been  released, 
and  the  German  steamer  Arabia,  captured 
off  the  Japanese  coast,  is  to  be  released 
after  the  removal  of  that  part  of  her 
cargo  which  is  contraband.  With  regard 
to  the  Knight  Commander,  Russia  has 
asked  for  time  to  receive  full  reports, 
but  has  indicated  her  willingness  to  make 
reparation  if  it  appears  that  international 
law  has  been  violated.  Nevertheless,  in 
all  these  cases  Russia  reserves  the  right 
to  a  full  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved,  and  has  not  yet  abandoned  her 
positions  about  contraband  of  war  and 


the  right  of  volunteer  ships  after  having 
passed  the  Dardanelles  to  act  as  men-of- 
war.  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  week  declared  that  Great 
Britain  had  assurances  that  the  volunteer 
ships  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  that  Russia  would  not  use  them 
further  as  cruisers.  Great  Britain's 
position  on  this  point  was  plainly  stated 
by  Mr.  Balfour  to  be  that  no  belligerent 
ships  could  issue  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  that  the  volunteer  ships  had  either 
no  right  to  issue  or  no  right  to  act  as 
warships.  As  to  the  right  to  sink  neutral 
ships  the  principle  was  laid  down  Ly  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  "Upon  no  hypothesis  of 
international  law  could  a  neutral  vessel, 
even  if  her  cargo  contained  contraband, 
be  destroyed  at  the  mere  fiat  of  a  com- 
mander of  a  ship  of  war,  and  without 
reference  to  a  properly  constituted  prize 
court."  Russia  admits  that  a  prize  court 
should  decide  whether  a  neutral  vessel 
seized  is  lawful  prize  or  not,  but  claims 
inconsistently  and  absurdly  the  right  to 
destroy  the  vessel  before  its  status  is  so 
determined.  A  counter-protest  has  been 
made  by  Russia  to  Great  Britain,  alleging 
that  contraband  goods  have  been  shipp)ed 
from  Great  Britain  in  large  quantities; 
that  the  Russian  Government  had  given 
information  to  the  British  Government 
before  the  shipment,  and  that  indemnity 
might  be  claimed  later  on  because  of 
the  inaction  of  the  British  Government. 
Claims  will  undoubtedly  be  made  against 
the  Russian  Government  by  the  owners 
of  neutral  ships  and  neutral  goods  de- 
stroyed or  seized  by  Russian  vessels. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  may 
be  not  a  little  work  for  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal or  for  the  diplomats  after  the  war 
in  adjusting  these  claims.  Still  another 
cause  of  complaint  against  Russia  was 
presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  member  who  asked  whether  it  were 
true  that  the  Russian  armored  cruiser 
Dmitri  Donskoi  had  been  allowed  to 
take  on  five  hundred  tons  of  coal  at 
Port  Said  on  the  positive  promise  of  the 
Captain  that  he  would  proceed  at  once 
to  Cadiz,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  had 
waited  of!  Port  Said  and  Alexandria, 
and  had  stopped  and  examined  several 
vessels.  The  American  interests  involved 
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in  Russia's  seizure  of  neutral  ships  are 
large,  but  the  shipment  from  this  country 
of  goods  claimed  to  be  contraband  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  vessels  owned  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  usual  course  in 
such  cases  is  for  the  owners  of  the  goods 
seized  or  destroyed  to  look  directly  to 
the  shipowners  for  reimbursement 


The  battle,  briefly  reported 
"^""AdwD^'      last  week,  at  TachekUo,  is 

shown  by  the  fuller  reports 
to  have  been  hard  fought,  and .  to  have 
lasted  more  than  fifteen  hours.  Its  out- 
come, the  retreat  of  the  Russians  to 
Haicheng,  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Niuchuang,  while 
General  Oku  has  since  moved  along  the 
railroad  toward  Haicheng,  and  at  the 
:nd  of  the  week  was  again  attacking. 
The  military  problem  thus  presented  is 
whether  the  Russians  will  present  deter- 
nined  resistance  at  Haicheng  or  will 
all  back  towards  Liaoyang  through  fear 
hat  the  Japanese  might  cut  the  line  of 
;ommunication  between  the  two  great 
livisions  of  the  Russian  array  in  large 
nough  force  to  endanger  the  southern 
livision.  General  Kuropatkin  was  pres- 
nt  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Tachekiao, 
nd  his  reports  declare  that  his  troops 
}ught  with  the  utmost  courage,  inflicted 
luch  greater  loss  than  they  sustained, 
ei>elled  the  Japanese  attack  at  all  points, 
nd  reluctantly  withdrew  under  general 
rders  the  next  day  because  it  was  evi- 
ent  that  the  Japanese  greatly  outnum- 
ered  them  and  were  over-lapping  the 
Lussian  flanks.  General  Oku's  report, 
n  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  Rus- 
an  casualties  were  about  two  thousand, 
nd  the  Japanese  about  half  that  num- 
er.  The  battle  was  largely  one  of 
•tillery.  At  the  end  of  the  week  there 
ere  repeated  rumors  that  a  general 
isault  upon  Port  Arthur  had  begun, 
ield  Marshal  Oyama  is  conducting  the 
aerations  against  Port  Arthur  in  person. 


nation  by  the  Republican  Convention  to 
succeed  himself  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Only  invited  guests 
were  present  at  the  President's  home, 
and  the  number  was  limited.  Ti.e  pres- 
entation speech  was  made  by  Speaker 
Cannon.  The  roost  significant  para- 
graph in  his  speech  was  his  statement 
and  defense  of  the  principle  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  which  we  repeat  here  because 
it  is  as  succint  and  clear  a  statement  of 
the  Republican  principle  on  this  subject 
as  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen : 

The  people,  under  the  lead  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  nrrote  upon  the  statute  books 
revenue  laws,  levying  taxes  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  countries  seeking  our  mar- 
kets which  replenished  our  Treasury,  but 
were  so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  our  people 
in  developing,  diversifying,  and  maintaining 
our  industries,  at  the  same  time  protecting 
our  citizens  laboring  in  production  against 
the  competition  of  foreign  labor.  Under 
this  policy  our  manufactured  product  to-day 
is  one-third  of  the  product  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  our  people  receive  almost  double 
the  pay  for  their  labor  that  similar  labor 
receives  elsewhere  in  the  world,  thereby 
enabling  us  to  bear  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Statistics  are  notoriously  delusive,  and  we 
report  Mr.  Cannon's  statistics  without 
either  criticising,  condemning,  or  inter- 
preting them.  They  are  to  the  effect 
that  under  protection  "  we  have  come  to 
be  the  greatest  exporting  nation  in  the 
world.  For  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1904,  our  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries were  valued  at  $1,460,000,000,  of 
which  1450,000,000  were  products  of 
the  factory.  The  world  fell  in  our  debt 
last  year  $470,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$75,000,000  over  the  preceding  year." 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  Republican 
reply  in  brief  to  the  charge  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  that  protection  is  rob- 
bery. 


Mr.  Roosevelt'*  Definition 
of  Republican  Principles 


r.  Cannon's  Defence  of 
a  Protective  Tariff 


On  Wednesday, 
July  28,  Oyster 
Bay  was  a  gala 
ene.  The  occasion  was  the  formal 
itification  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  his  nomi- 


Mr.  Roosevelt's 
reply  b^^n  with 
an  unqualified 
indorsement  of  the  Republican  platform 
in  the  following  words  :  "  I  heartily  ap- 
prove the  declaration  of  principles  which 
the  Republican  National  Convention  has 
adopted."  He  followed  this  general  state- 
ment with  a  perfectly  frank  and  a  care* 
fully  discriminated  statement  of  the 
politico-ethical  principles  to  which  he 
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regarded  both  himself  and  the  Republi- 
can party  committed.  We  give  here  a 
summary  of  these  principles  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  own  words : 

We  have  shown  in  very  deed  that  when- 
ever by  diligent  investigation  a  public  offi- 
cial can  be  found  who  has  betrayed  his  trust, 
he  will  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law,  without  regard  to  whether  he  was  ap- 
pointed under  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic 
administration. 

So  long  as  the  Republican  party  is  in 
power  the  gold  standard  is  settled,-not  as  a 
matter  of  temporary  political  expediency, 
not  because  of  shitting  conditions  in  the 
production  of  gold  in  certain  mining  centers, 
but  in  accordance  with  what  we  regard  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  National  mo- 
ralitv  and  wisdom. 

The  standard  of  livine  of  our  wage  work- 
ers is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  it  cannot  so  remain  unless  we  have  a 
protective  tariff  which  shall  always  keep  as 
a  minimum  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to  cover 
the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here 
and  abroad. 

We  believe  in  reciprocity  with  foreign 
nations  on  the  terms  outlined  in  President 
McKinley's  last  speech,  which  urged  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  markets  by  recip- 
rocal agreements  whenever  the/  could  be 
made  without  injury  to  American  industry 
and  labor. 

We  recognize  the  organization  of  capital 
and  the  organization  of  labor  as  natural  out- 
comes of  our  industrial  system.  Each  kind 
of  organization  is  to  be  favored  so  long  as 
it  acts  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  regara  for 
the  rights  ot  others.  Each  is  to  be  granted 
the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and  each  in 
turn  is  to  be  held  to  a  strict  obedience  to 
the  law,  for  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man 
below  it. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  is  now  being  built  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
conducted  the  negotiation  for  its  construc- 
tion with  the  nicest  and  most  scrupulous 
honor,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  largest  generos- 
ity toward  those  through  whose  territory  it 
was  to  run. 

We  earnestly  desire  friendship  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  New  and  Ola  Worlds ; 
and  we  endeavor  to  place  our  relations  with 
them  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage 
instead  of  hostility.  .  .  .  We  seek  interna- 
tional amity  for  the  same  reasons  that  make 
us  believe  in  peace  within  our  own  borders ; 
and  we  seek  tnis  peace  not  because  we  are 
afraid  or  unready,  but  because  we  think 
that  peace  is  right  as  well  as  advantag^eous. 

We  are  governing  the  Philippines  in  the 
interest  of  the  Philippine  people  themselves. 
.  .  .  To  withdraw  our  Government  from  the 
islands  at  this  time  would  mean  to  the  aver- 
age native  the  loss  of  his  barely-won  civil 
freedom.  We  have  established  in  the  islands 
a  Government  by  Americans  assisted  by 
Filipinos.    We  are  steadily  striving  to  trans- 


form this  into  self-government  by  the  Fili- 
pinos assisted  by  Americans. 

By  comparing  this  summary  with  our 
report  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  previous  enun- 
ciations of  his  principles,  in  the  editorial 
on  "  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Platform  "  in  The 
Outlook  for  July  2,  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency  has  had 
any  effect  to  modify  his  point  of  view. 
We  do  not  see  that  it  has.  He  who 
cares  to  cut  this  summary  out  and  keep 
it  for  reference,  can  see,  as  the  campaign 
progresses,  whether  the  Republican  party 
adheres  to  or  appears  to  depart  from  its 
candidate's  enunciation  of  its  principles. 


A  popular  politician, 
D?„1l:«l?f  Army    ^stute  iu  getting  votes 

for  his  party,  has  been 
selected  as  the  director  of  the  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  party.  The  name 
of  Thomas  Taggart  has  weight  in  his 
own  State,  Indiana,  when  it  is  attached 
to  an  opinion  concerning  political  ma- 
neuvering; but  it  has  never  been  widely 
associated,  even  in  his  own  State,  with 
the  expression  of  convictions  concerning 
political  principles.  He  is  a  man  who 
can  put  party  workers  in  good  humor ; 
he  is  not  a  man,  however,  so  far  as  any- 
thing in  his  career  shows,  who  under- 
stands the  mental  temperament  of  the 
independent  voter  well  enough  to  know 
how  to  appeal  to  it.  Compared  with 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  Mr- 
Taggart  is  more  experienced  in  matters 
of  partisan  politics,  less  experienced  in 
matters  of  statecraft.  It  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Taggart  indicates  any  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  party  campaigning ;  but  it 
is  perfectly  just  to  say  that  it  does  npt 
indicate,  as  the  selection  of  Mr.  Cortej- 
you  by  the  Republicans  promised,  the 
raising  of  those  standards.  Faith  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  doctrine  that  "  party 
honesty  is  party  expediency  "  is  not  so 
certainly  exemplified  in  the  organization 
of  the  campaign  committee  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  party  as  it  is  in  that  of  ils 
opponent.  But  compared  with  Senator 
Gorman,  who  was  seriously  considered 
for  the  position,  Mr.  Taggart  is  r^^rded 
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by  the  independent  t^Iement  in  the  party 
as  not  wholly  unacceptable.  While  the 
choice  of  an  Indiana  man  for  National 
Chairman  has  tended  to  gratify  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  Middle  West,  whose  ascend- 
ency during  the  Bryan  era  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  Convention  last  month, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  warring  factions  in  New 
York.  Ex-Senator  David  B.  H  ill,  who  con- 
ducted the  Parker  "  boom ;"  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  leader  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  chief  opponent  of  the  Parker  can- 
didacy, and  others  met  at  Judge  Parker's 
home  at  Esopus  last  week.  How  suc- 
cessful these  efforts  were,  it  is  hardly 
time  yet  to  state.  Mr.  Murphy  natu- 
rally wishes  to  get  a  good  price  for  his 
support,  and  he  wishes  it  paid  by  a 
promissory  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
Hill  faction  shall  be  subordinate  to  him 
within  the  territory  of  Greater  New 
York.  In  the  mean  time.  Judge  Parker 
has  maintained  the  dignified  position  of 
receiving  all  accredited  party  represent- 
atives, but  giving  them  no  promise  of 
reward  for  support 


The  London  "Specta- 
*"  M^'plrktr "'  iOT,"   which    recently 

published  its  estimate 
of  President  Roosevelt  as  a.  moderate 
man,  has  given  in  its  issue  for  July  16, 
in  an  editorial  paragraph  and  an  edito- 
rial article,  an  estimate  of  his  political 
opponent,  Mr.  Parker.  This  estimate 
it  bases  on  the  action  of  Mr.  Parker 
in  sending  his  tel^pram  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  asking  that  another 
candidate  be  selected  if  the  Convention 
disapproved  of  his  views  on  the  money 
question.  "  A  democracy,"  it  says, 
"  values  courage  and  decision  above  all 
other  qualities."  This  exhibition  of 
courage  and  decision  by  Judge  Parker 
has,  it  believes,  changed  the  political 
situation : 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  in  a  cletnoc- 
racy  the  people  expect  a  leader  lo  lead,  and 
not  to  sit  on  the  femj^uilipg  to  see  on 
which  side  opinion  '^^^^^^rer.  They 
are  often  misl<"'  ign{,  but 

thev  never  n  ^e  pos- 

sible  to  iroi 
British  pr'' 
Balfour, 
which  t' 


thought  so  astute,  but  from  which  they  were 
driven  the  moment  their  nominee  uttered 
his  whole  mind. 

Those  "  great  masses  of  conservatives  in 
America  .  .  .  who, '  to  speak  plainly, 
look  with  apprehension  on  any  policy 
which  is  not  a  little  humdrum,"  will 
now,  the  "  Spectator"  thinks,  find  in  Mr. 
Parker  the  man  to  represent  them.  In 
conclusion,  considering  only  the  main 
issue,  the  "  Spectator  "  declares : 

We  cannot,  as  onlookers,  but  feel  a  sensa- 
tion of  pride  and  pleasure  that  in  the  coming 
election  both  candidates  will  be  men  who 
have  broken  through  the  elaborate  network 
with  which  politicians  endeavor  to  strangle 
the  independence  of  the  great  servants  of 
the  people.  Whichever  party  prevails,  it 
will  at  least  be  represented  by  a  man,  and 
not  by  a  clerk  of  the  great  "  bosses." 

We  are  accustomed  in  this  country  to 
have  our  political  preceptors  point  us  to 
England  for  examples  of  directness  in 
political  methods.  It  is  refreshing  to 
find  an  English  journal  pointing  its 
readers  for  such  examples  to  the  United 
States. 

® 
In  the  great  strike  in  the 

direct  and  wide  contradic- 
tion of  opinion  is  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
The  manufacturers  say :  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  continue  the  mills  in  oper- 
ation and  pay  the  wages  hitherto  paid. 
There  must  be  a  reduction  of  12Ji  per 
cent,  in  wages."  The  operatives  say  in 
reply :  "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  live 
on  lower  wages.  We  believe  the  mills 
can  afford  to  pay  as  heretofore.  We 
wilt  strike  rather  than  take  lower  wages." 
Each  side  is  determined,  perhaps  "obsti- 
nate "  would  be  too  ugly  a  word  to  use 
at  present,  and  so  the  issue  is  joined. 
The  operatives  are  out;  the  mills  are 
closed.  The  reduction  of  12^  per  cent 
which  the  mill  owners  require  is  in  addi- 
tion to  a  cut-down  of  10  per  cent  which 
was  ordered  and  accepted  without  a 
strike  last  November.  Both  sides  agree 
that  the  cotton  market  is  in  bad  condi- 
tion. There  has  been  large  production; 
the  price  of  cotton  has  advanced  so  that 
the  returns  to  the  mills  are  not  enough 
to  pay  for  the  manufacture  under  pres- 
nt  conditions.  On  the  side  of  the 
;ratives  the  pwlicy  of  curtailment  is 
They  say  that  they  do  not  ask 
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the  mills  to  pay  higher  wages  than  they 
can  afford,  but  they  urge  the  policy  of 
reducing  the  output  until  the  consump- 
tion shall  have  disposed  of  the  excess 
of  product  in  sight  and  the  market  shall 
have  righted  itself.  Then,  they  say, 
prices  for  the  goods  will  improve  and 
the  mills  can  afford  to  continue  at  the 
present  rare  of  wages.  Further,  they 
take  the  ground  that  they  must  have 
living  wages,  and  that  a  reduction  of 
12>^  per  cent  now,  added  to  the  10 
per  cent  reduction  in  November,  brings 
the  total  wages  so  low  .that  a  decent 
living  is  impossible.  Of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  employed  in  these  mills  the 
best  wages  made  by  the  men — who,  of 
course,  get  more  than  the  women  and 
children — are  from  $8  to  $12  per  week. 
On  that  amount  the  family  must  be  sup- 
ported, and  families  average  large  in 
Fall  River.  In  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral poverty  the  children  must  be  put 
into  the  mills  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  law  against 
the  employment  of  children  will  permit 
But  these  operatives  are  contending  for 
even  more  than  their  own  living.  If 
wages  are  cut  successfully  at  Fall  River, 
then  they  are  likely  to  be  cut  in  all  the 
other  large  cotton  centers,  in  New  Bed- 
ford, in  Lowell,  in  Lawrence,  in  Chico- 
pee,  and  elsewhere.  The  operatives  feel 
that  they  are  like  an  army  in  a  great 
cause,  and  that  those  in  Fall  River  are 
on  the  firing  line,  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  their  entire  host  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  North.  Hence  their  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  their  determination  not  to 
yield.  Added  to  the  reduction  of  wages 
comes  in  the  new  invention  whereby 
weavers  are  required  to  tend  ten  looms 
instead  of  eight,  and  there  are  further 
changes  which  are  expected  to  make 
different  conditions  for  labor.  The 
operatives  are  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
They  are  united  and  determined  to  carry 
their  point  Their  unions'  treasuries 
are  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  and 
they  are  well  prepared  for  a  contest  of 
months. 


The  mil  OwDcra'  View 


On  the  other  side 


is  the  combination 
of  capital.  The  statistical  statement  is 
given  as  follows :  Mills  affected  by  the 


strike,  71 ;  combined  capital  of  the 
mills,  $25,000,000 ;  corporations  in  the 
combination,  23 ;  mills  not  in  the  com- 
bination, 7 ;  operatives  on  strike,  24,000 ; 
operatives  in  the  seven  mills  running, 
7,340  ;  spindles  idle,  2,300,000;  weekly 
loss  to  the  operatives,  $149,000 ;  weekly 
loss  to  the  mill  owners,  $23,000.  On 
the  side  of  the  mills  it  is  said  that  a 
permanent  change  of  .conditions  has 
been  introduced  by  the  competition  of 
mills  in  the  South,  and  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  hereto- 
fore. The  mill  owners  do  not  accept  at  all 
the  idea  of  the  operatives  that  the  mar- 
ket would  right  itself  under  a  policy  of 
curtailed  production  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages  for  the  work  done.  They  say, 
further,  that  if  they  were  to  run  the  mills 
at  the  former  wages  they  would  be  run 
at  a  loss,  and  they  prefer  to  shut  down 
entirely  and  stand  the  loss  of  produc- 
tion by  idleness  of  their  plant  rather  than 
by  an  excessive  payroll.  This  conten- 
tion by  the  manufacturers  that  Southern 
competition  is  a  material  cause  of  their 
difficulties  is  not  accepted  by  the  oper- 
atives. It  is  said  in  behalf  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  they  would  restore  the 
cut-down  as  fast  as  the  condition  of  the 
market  would  permit,  but  they  dp  not 
intend  to  take  any  risk  of  going  on  as 
prices  are  now.  It  is  urged  for  them 
that  they  are  trustees  of  their  stock- 
holders, and  that  they  have  no  right  to 
risk  the  property  of  others  in  running 
the  mills,  at  a  loss.  On  the  other  side, 
the  reply  is  that  the  average  rate  of 
dividends  for  the  mills  has  been  from 
five  to  six  per  cent  a  year,  and  that  it 
is  a  question  of  the  very  living  of  the 
operatives  which  is  at  stake  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages.  The  operatives  are  largely 
English.  There  are  much  fewer  Irish, 
and  there  are  some  Portuguese  and 
Poles.  Thus  far  there  have  been  no 
disorders  of  consequence  growing  out  of 
the  strike.  The  strikers  are  adapting 
themselves  to  the  situation  with  all  the 
self-sacrifice  and  philosophy  they  can 
command.  They  propose  to  draw  as 
little  from  the  union  funds  as  possible. 
They  have  betaken  themselves  to  pick- 
ing berries  and  digging  clams  in  order 
to  supply  food  when  it  is  possible  to 
get  it  from  outside  sources,  and  they 
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settling  down  to  the  belief  that  the 
:e  will  be  long,  and  that  it  will  in- 
t  a  severe  trial  of  strength  between 
•peratives  and  the  mills  before  either 
will  yield.  On  the  side  of  the  mill 
TS,  the  treasurers  are  leaving  the 
for  their  summer  homes,  and  the 
)ect  is  that  the  mills  may  not  be 
until  October.  No  talk  of  arbitra- 
is  heard  now.  Members  of  the 
achusetts  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
illation  went  to  Fall  River  before 
itrike,  hoping  to  avert  it  They 
ised  to  the  manufacturers  a  delay 
>  weeks  in  putting  the  wage  reduc- 
nto  effect,  in  order  to  give  time  to 
the  sides  could  not  get  together, 
mroittee  of  the  manufacturers 
!d  it  The  council  of  textile  work- 
as  unanimous  for  it  But  the 
(acturers'  Association  voted  it 
unanimously,  the  minority  chang- 
s  position  in  order  to  make  the 
unanimous.  Then  the  textile 
1  promptly  ordered  the  strike, 
'  the  two  sides  locked  horns. 


tchen'  Strike 


The  efforts  of  last 


week  to  bring  about 
ceable  n^otiations  a  termination 
strike  of  the  butcher  workmen  in 

0  and  other  packing  centers  were 
t  avaiL  Both  sides  settled  down 
ong,  hard  fight  The  packers 
d  they  wanted  no  further  confer- 
complaining  that  the  agreement 
ettlement  which  had  once  been 

into  had  not  been  carried  out 
lid  they  were  getting  their  plants 
od  working  condition  again  de- 
le  strike,  and  that  the  effect  of 
negotiations  was  simply  to  pro- 
!  contest  by  leading  the  strikers 
ire  there  was  still  hope  for  victory 
I.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
kers  intended  to  reopen  .without 
inent    with   the   unions,  it   was 

1  many  of  the  strikers  would  be 
for  their  old  places  again.  To 
tent  at  least  this  contention  of 
cers  appears  to  have  been  justi- 
:he  developments.  It  was  evi- 
t  killings  was  proceeding  on  a 
:ale  each  day,  and  it  was  the 
t   of   many  unbiased  observers 

packers  would  come  out  vic- 


torious in  the  contest.  The  sympathetic 
strike  of  the  teamsters,  firemen,  and 
mechanical  tradesmen  the  first  of  last 
week  g^ve  the  strikers  considerable  hope 
at  the  time  it  took  place,  but  this  action 
did  not  tend  to  make  the  packers  any 
more  tractable.  So  far  as  the  teamsters' 
walkout  was  concerned,  the  packers 
ceased  delivering  meat  by  wagon  in 
Chicago.  Instead  they  sent  supplies  by 
railroad  to  the  various  branches,  and 
had  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  to 
whom  they  sell  call  for  the  meats  with 
their  own  wagons.  There  were  some 
premonitions  that  the  freight  handlers 
might  refuse  to  handle  meat,  and  thus 
bring  the  railroads  into  the  fight  much 
as  they  were  brought  into  the  Pullman 
contest  in  1894.  In  its  early  stages  the 
contest,  especially  in  Chicago,  had  been 
comparatively  free  from  manifestations 
of  violence,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  there  was  some  rioting  and  vio- 
lence in  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansas 
City.  The  arrest  of  Mr.  Golden,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Teamsters*  Union,  on  the 
charge  of  interfering  with  a  union  driver 
by  ordering  him  not  to  take  goods  to  the 
packers,  caused  strong  feeling  among 
the  strikers,  and  made  the  conflict  more 
bitter.  In  New  York  the  strike  was  not 
resumed,  but  it  was  expected  at  the  end 
of  the  week  that  the  men  would  be  called 
out  immediately,^  unless  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  which  some  of  the  large 
dealers  should  withdraw  from  the 
"  beef  trust."  On  Wednesday  of  last 
week  there  was  considerable  uneasiness 
in  Chicago  for  a  few  hours  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Swift  plant  was  on  fire. 
The  management,  however,  was  very 
quick  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  fire, 
and  to  announce  that  there  was  no  sus- 
picion of  incendiarism  in  connection 
with  it  The  packing-house  unions  are 
not  old  organizations,  and  have  not 
large  funds  on  hand.  Many  of  the  strik- 
ing workmen,  especially  of  the  unskilled 
labor  class,  lack  the  means  to  live  long 
without  working.  As  a  consequence, 
the  families  of  some  of  the  strikers  last 
week  were  beginning  to  suffer.  Presi- 
dent Donnelly  of  the  union  established 
supply  depots  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing want  among  the  strikers  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power. 
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Theological  Controversy 
io  the  Church  of  England 


The     cautious 
and    conserva- 
tive movement 
in  the  Church  of  England  toward  revis- 
ion of  the  Athanasian  Creed  by  raising 
'  a  committee  to  report  upon  it,  to  which 
we  referred  May  28,  has  already  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  English 
Church-   Union.     Lord    Halifax,    who 
some  years  ago  was  the  promoter  of  the 
unsuccessful    application   to   the   Pope 
to  acknowledge   the  validity  of  Angli- 
can orders,  severely  denounced  in  his 
Presidential  address  the   Bishops  who 
favored  modification  of  the  Creed  (by 
omitting    its    damnatory  clauses),  and 
especially   the   Archbishop   of   Canter- 
bury, by  whose  casting  vote  the  resolu- 
tion  to  raise  the  committee  had  pre- 
vailed.    These  were  not  "  leaders  that 
Churchmen    could  trust    and    follow." 
A    resolution    was    carried   "earnestly 
deprecating,  as  fraught  with  danger  to 
the    preservation    of     Christian     truth 
throughout  the  world,  any  mutilation  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  any  alteration 
of  its  status  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."     Yet  the  American  branch  of 
Anglicanism  more  than  a  century  ago 
passed  judgment  on  this  Creed  by  refus- 
ing to  include  it  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
Very  different  was  the  temper  of  the 
annual    meeting    of    the    Churchmen's 
Union,   an   organization    "for  the   ad- 
vancement of  liberal  religious  thought " 
among  Anglicans.      Dr.    Morrison,    its 
President,  held  that  the  result  of  critical 
inquiry  must  be  accepted  on  its  merits 
without  regard  to  its  effect  on  dogmas. 
Sir  Edward   Russell   said  that  laymen 
could    and    would    think    for    them- 
selves, whatever   the   clergy  might  do. 
Dr.  Kashdall,  saying  that  the  claims  of 
Christ  presupposed  some  historical  ele- 
ments that  criticism  could  never  destroy, 
held  that  their  permanent  strength  lay  in 
their  appeal  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.     He  severely  censured   Bishop 
Gore's  action  in  forcing  the  resignation 
Of  Mr.  Beeby  for  disbelief  of  the  Virgin- 
^••^h,   and   compared   the   Bishop  and 
V^  Halifax  as  exponents  of  the"  lower 
o^nodoxy  "  and  "  the  higher,"  referring 
1  *"e  Bishop's  book,  "Lux  Mundi,"  by 
S*ny  deemed  heretical.     Finally,  Canon 
"«nson,  in  a  plea  for  liberty  to  be  hon- 


est  thinkers,  declared  that  an  attempt 
was  going  on  to  prejudice  opinion  against 
honest  thought  in  the  Church,  similar  to 
that  witnessed  in  France  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  a  wave 
of  obscurantism  that  would  be  disastrous 
to  religion.  More  recently  the-  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  put  to  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Church  Union,  who  entered 
a  protest  against  any  alteration  of  the 
Creed,  and  for  the  retention  of  its  dam- 
natory clauses,  this  cutting  question : 
"  Is  the  deputation  that  I  am  addressing 
at  this  moment  claiming  to  put  itself  in 
rivalry  with  men  that  might  be  ranged 
on  the  other  side  in  this  controversy — 
men  of  scholarship  and  thought  like 
Bishop  Moberly,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Bish- 
op Westcott  ?"  The  Free  Churches  of 
England,  meanwhile,  are  viewing  this  agi- 
tation as  spectators — interested,  though 
not  involved  in  it. 

The  visit  to  England, 
o/'sAtaJVe'llut   from   which   Dr.  Josiah 

Strong,  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service, 
has  just  returned,  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization, before  he  embarked  for  home, 
of  an  association  patterned  in  name  and 
design  after  its  American  prototype.  In 
that  country,  where  sociological  activity 
germinated  long  ago  in  the  time  of 
Maurice  and  Kingsley,  Dr.  Strong  found 
receptive  audiences  for  the  thirty-six 
addresses  which  he  gave  in  the  thirty- 
eight  days  of  his  sojourn.  Some  ot 
these  audiences  were  the  Assembly  of 
the  United  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Women's  Guild  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
British  Women's  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly, 
and  some  of  the  principal  churches  in 
London  and  Glasgow.  At  a  dinner  in 
Dublin,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  presided, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  said  there  was  no 
place  on  earth  where  so  many  questions 
were  answered  in  so  many  minutes  as 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  in  New 
York,  where  he  had  "tried  it."  The 
organization  of  the  Institute  took  place 
at  the  Hotel  M^tropole,  T^)ndon,  after  a 
luncheon  at  which  Lord  Lytton  presided. 
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The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce  said  in 
his  address,  "There  is  no  country  to 
which  we  can  go  so  well  as  to  the  United 
States  for  light  and  help  in  working  out 
our  social  problems  concerning  the  bet- 
terment of  the  race."  The  Earl  of 
Meath,  who  was  elected  President,  ex- 
pressed his  agreement  with  President 
Roosevelt's  opinion  that  an  important 
world-movement  had  been  initiated  by 
the  Institute.  It  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Percy  Alden,  warden  of  the  social  settle- 
ment known  as  Mansfield  House,  in  the 
east  of  London,  will  be  appointed  to  the 
secretaryship  as  leader  of  its  active 
work.  The  organization  there  as  here 
includes  representatives  of  religious  and 
social  sections. 


We  agree  with  the 
the  xir.'rL'i^SVtor    Springfield  "  Repub- 

hcan  "that "  any  col- 
lection of  sculpture  by  American  hands, 
especially  any  such  collection  that  cares  to 
preserve  evidence  of  the  American  spirit, 
should  possess  the  best  copies  that  can  be 
had  of  the  terracottas  of  John  Rogers." 
His  death  thirty  years  ago  would  have 
been  made  matter  of  widely  extended 
comment.  It  affords  a  pathetic  illustra- 
tion of  the  transitory  nature  of  popularity 
in  a  democratic  country,  that  his  death 
now  receives  but  scant  notice  from  the 
press.  In  both  theme  and  treatment  Mr. 
Rogers's  groups  of  statuary  were  very  dis- 
tinctively American.  Most  of  them  might 
be  called  story-telling  groups,  such  as 
his  "  Wounded  Scout,"  his  "  Union  Ref- 
ugees," and  his  "  Coming  to  the  Parson." 
They  were  living  groups,  possessing  now 
pathos,  now  humor,  now  a  commingling 
of  the  two;  but  always  having  that 
life  which  it  is  the  work  of  the  artist 
at  once  to  portray  and  to  interpret.  The 
material  of  which  they  were  composed 
made  it  easy  to  reproduce  them,  so  that 
one  or  more  of  his  groups  were  to  be  seen 
in  a  great  number  of  homes  throughout 
the  country ;  but  the  material  was  fragile 
as  their  popularity  was  short  lived.  The 
greatest  pass!  m  he  rarely  essayed,  and 
in  the  attempt  did  not  reach  his  greatest 
successes.  One  or  two  of  his  pieces 
werc>  we  believe,  repeated  in  bronze; 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  marble. 


nor  has  his  method  been  continued  by 
any  successors.  Probably  his  work  can- 
not be  counted  as  great,  when  judged 
from  a  purely  artistic  {>oint  of  view,  but 
it  was  always  vital  and  genuine,  always 
absolutely  pure,  always  inspired  by  a 
good  motive,  and  never,  so  far  as  we 
recall,  marred  by  the  conventionalism  of 
a  mere  imitator.  In  these  respects  his 
art  reflected  his  personal  character. 
It  may  be  said  that  his  creations  were 
not  in  the  first  rank,  but  it  cannot  be 
justly  questioned  that  his  work  was,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  that  term,  creative. 


Cleveland  has  just  adopted  a 
8"Bn^«!r.    comprehensive  building  code, 

which  will  well  repay  the 
study  of  those  who  are  interested  in,  or 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after, 
the  erection  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
buildings.  But  the  most  significant  pro- 
vision is  the  one  relating  to  signboards. 
This  declares  all  signboards  and  bill- 
boards DOW  or  hereafter  erected  on 
any  residence  street  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  any  park,  park  boulevard,  or 
driveway  (except  on  one-sheet  boards 
for  advertising  premises  that  are  for 
sale)  to  be  nuisances,  and  the  Insi>ector 
of  Buildings  is  given  power  to  abate 
them.  Moreover,  the  coide  provides  that  : 
"  no  sign,  signboard,  or  billboard  shall  , 
be  placed  upon  any  public  property,  nor 
shall  any  such  sign  or  billboard,  inclusive 
of  placards,  be  fixed  or  placed  upon  any 
building  so  as  to  project  beyond  the 
street  line,"  without  an  official  permit 
This  legislation  (made  possible  by  the 
Ohio  Municipal  Code  of  1902)  places 
Cleveland  well  to  the  front  in  combating 
the  growing  billboard  evil.  We  do  not 
recall  any  other  city,  except  Boston, 
which  has  gone  so  far  in  restricting  its 
growth.  This  action  should  lend  en- 
couragement to  other  cities  that  are 
seeking  to  abate  similar  nuisances,  and 
points  the  way.  The  women  and  officials 
of  Cleveland  have  also  devised  a  simple 
way  for  overcoming  some  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  billboards  which 
;HrilI  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Code,  by  the  planting  of  quickly 
growing  shrubs  and  bushes  in  front  of 
the  offending  billboards.     To  be  sure 
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this  cannot  be  done  where  the  owner  of 
the  premises  has  g^ven  his  consent  to 
the  board ;  but  in  a.  large  majority  of 
cases  the  owner  would  prefer  shrubs, 
bushes,  and  vines  in  front  of  his  vacant 
lot  or  on  the  side  of  his  property,  if  only 
the  matter  were  properly  presented  to 
him.  Herein  lies  the  gist  of  much  im- 
provement work,  the  presentation  of  a 
simple  alternative  to  those  who  luve  it 
in  their  power  to  determine  things. 
Many  things  are  left  undone  or  done  but 
poorly  and  inadequately  because  the 
question  is  not  presented  to  those  in 
authority,  and  their  co-operation  prop- 
erly sought.  Too  often  they  are  assumed 
to  be  opponents,  whereas  it  should  be 
assumed  that  they  are  friends. 

The  men  who  could  be 
' ««~  DuS:u?'  held  legally  responsible 

for  the  disaster  to  the 
steamboat  General  Slocum,  through 
which  about  a  thousand  people  lost  their 
lives,  have  been  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury.  Three  of  these — the  Cap- 
tain of'the  boat  and  the  two  inspectors 
who  approved  the  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel— are  probably  to  be  held  directly 
accountable ;  the  other  four — officers  of 
the  company  that  own  the  boat — are  to 
be  held  accountable,  it  is  understood,  as 
conniving  at  the  negligence  of  the  Cap- 
tain and  the  inspectors.  The  statute 
under  which  these  indictments  are  made, 
declares  that  the  crime  of  which  these 
men  are  charged  is  manslaughter.  If 
these  men  are  convicted  before  any  cir- 
cuit court  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  failure  in  having  them  tried, 
not  because  of  any  desire  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  guilty,  but  because 
of  the  vast  imp>ortance  to  all  now  travel- 
ing by  water  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
law  which  protects  their  lives.  By  the 
trial  of  those  indicted,  morcovr,  it  may 
be  discovered  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
does  not  legally  hold  accountable  those 
who  are  morally  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  on  the  steamboats. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  cas  •,  the 
trial  of  these  men  will  point  the  way  to 


the  enactment  of  a  more  effectire  la'«r. 
In  either  case  the  result  can  only  be  to 
make  it  clear  tiiat  human  life  must  be 
fully  guarded,  both  by  strii^ent  lams 
and  by  constant  care  in  the  enforcemeDt: 
of  those  laws  by  responsible  persons. 

« 

Educational  Progress  of 
the  Year 

The  most  important  and  significant 
fact  of  the  year  in  education  is  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition at  St  Louis.     The  architecttire  at 
St.  Louis  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but   the    exhibits    are    in    the   highest 
degree   striking   and   significant.     The 
classification    adopted    is    as    practical 
as  it   is  rigorously   scientific;    the    ar- 
rangement   is    attractive    and    helpful ; 
and  an  unusually  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual exhibits  are  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence.     For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  these  great  expositions,  educa- 
tion has  a  building  of  its  own  and  also 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  classification. 
This  fact  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  and 
the  idealism  which  have  guided  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  V.  Skiflf,  who,  as  Director  of  Ex- 
hibits, is  entitled  to  the  largest  shace  of 
credit  for  the  classification,  the  installa- 
tion and  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits, 
and  for  their  marked  educational  value. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  contents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Building  at  St.  Louis  cannot  be 
duplicated  and  kept  permanently  on  ex- 
hibition in  a  dozen  large  cities.  In  that 
building  is  shown  most  clearly,  and  in  a 
fashion  that  is  proving  instructive  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  what 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  many  different  ways  for  the 
health,  the  comfort,  and  the  prosperity 
of  its  citizens.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture shows  in  fullest  detail  how  it  b 
using  all  of  the  resources  of  modern  sci- 
ence to  fight  the  various  diseases  which 
aRect  animals  and  plants;  the  Post 
Office  Department  shows,  through  nu- 
merous illustrations,  the  development 
and  the  actual  working  ot  the  rural  free 
delivery  system  ;  the  tasks  accomplished 
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by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
some  of  the  most  impoitant  features  in 
the  work  of  other  depa.traents,  are  ex- 
hibited clearly  and  instructively.  The 
Transportation  Building  is  another  edu- 
cational laboratory  for  the  people. 
There  are  shown  with  the  utmost  elabo- 
rateness the  advances  that  are  being 
made  in  modes  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion, both  on  land,  on  and  under  the  sea, 
and  through  the  air. 

But  naturally  the  student  of  education 
will  dwell  longest  upon  the  Education 
Building  itself.  He  will  find  grouped 
there  some  of  the  very  best  exhibits  to 
be  found  at  St.  Louis.  On  every  side 
are  evidences  of  the  ability  and  skill  of 
Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Director  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  Congresses,  who,  at  the 
close  of  the  Exposition,  will  enter  upon 
His  new  duties  as  First  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  leading  universities  of  the  United 
States,  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
have  taken  much  pains  and  gene  to  no 
small  expense  to  instruct  visitors  to  St. 
Louis  in  the  details  of  their  organization 
and  methods,  and  in  their  various  scien- 
tific and  literary  undertakings.  The  uni- 
versity exhibits  as  a  whole  are  marked 
by  excellence  of  arrangement  and  good 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  material  to  be 
shown.  In  addition  to  the  university 
eichibits  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Education  Building  elaborate  educa- 
tional exhibits  contributed  by  thirty- 
three  States,  four  cities,  and  fifteen 
foreign  countries.  The  four  cities  were 
chosen  by  the  authorities  of  the  Exposi- 
tion as  representative  of  municipal  edu- 
cation throughout  the  countrjr.  They 
are  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cleveland.  Even  a  cursory  i,  spection 
of  the  immense  amount  of  material 
shown  in  these  State  and  municipal  ex- 
hibits makes  plain  the  enormous  strides 
taken  by  public  education  in  this  country 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Not  only  is 
the  advance  of  the  industrial  element  in 
education  clearly  marked,  but  there  are 
to  be  seen  examples  of  the  actual  school- 
work  of  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
which  refute  completely  the  charges 
often  heard  against  che  public  element- 
ary schools  of  to-day,  that  they  are  not 


as  efficient  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  as  they  once 
were.  The  real  fact  is — and  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  St.  Louis  makes  it  plain 
— that  the  child  of  to-day  writes  better, 
spells  better,  and  ciphers  better,  than  did 
his  father  or  his  grandfather.  In  addi- 
tion, he  enjoys  a  fulness  of  opportunity 
for  the  training  of  his  senses  and  his 
powers  of  expression  that  the  older  gen- 
eration lacked  entirely  or  obtained  by 
chance  through  casual  occupation  in 
childhood  or  in  youth. 

The  visitor  to  the  Education  Building 
cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact, 
now  made  more  evident  than  ever 
before,  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  in  reality,  a  national  system  or 
type  of  education,  although  it  remains 
as  true  as  it  ever  was  that  public  educa- 
tion is  an  affair  of  the  several  States 
and  not  of  the  National  Government 
It  would  take  the  closest  inspection  to 
find,  for  example,  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  school  work  shown 
from  the  children  of  Arizona  and  that 
shown  from  the  children  of  Massachu- 
setts. Despite  differences  of  climate, 
of  social  environment,  of  tradition,  and 
of  opportunity,  all  these  children  are 
treading  pretty  much  the  same  broad 
path  toward  American  citizenship.  They 
are  receiving  substantially  similar  op- 
portunities and  they  are  using  them  with 
like  advantage.  The  obvious  fact  that, 
despite  the  separate  State  control  of  our 
school  systems,  we  have  a  genuinely 
National  educational  system,  must  be 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  no  one 
who  is  well  informed  will  doubt  that  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  past,  two  important 
influences  have  been  especially  potent 
in  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
These  are  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation and  the  influence  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  under  Commissioner  Will- 
iam T.  Harris.  Each  year  thousands 
of  representative  teachers  and  school 
officers  gather  from  every  part  of  the 
land  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.  Here 
they  compare  views  and  exchange  expe- 
riences, and  from  these  mee'tingfs  there 
develops  a  body  of  educational  opinion  ' 
which  is  influential  in  every  part  of  the 
land.     Dr.  Harris,  since  assuming  the 
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control  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  succeeded  in  using 
it  to  guide  and  direct  educational 
thought  and  to  improve  educational 
practice.  He  has  brought  together  in 
his  annual  reports  an  immense  mass  of 
invaluable  information  which  is  eagerly 
studied  in  every  State  and  Territory. 
Moreover,  by  his  personal  presence  at 
educational  gatherings  and  by  his  pub- 
lished writings,  he  has  enforced  the  les- 
son of  unity  of  national  aim  and  purpose 
in  education. 

To  one  who  can  recall  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  the  United  States 
made  at  Philadelphia. in  1876,  the  most 
striking  single  characteristic  of  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  St.  Louis  is  the  large 
proportionate  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  art  and  industrial 
elements  in  education.  The  American 
people  have  learned  the  lesson  which 
the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876 
taught,  and  which  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion of  1893  re-enforced  ;  for  those  two 
expositions  made  it  plain  that  the  prac- 
tical American  people  were  neglecting  as 
educational  instruments  two  tools  which 
lay  nearest  to  their  hands — art  and  indus- 
try. The  St  Louis  Exposition  shows 
that  these  tools  are  now  in  active  and 
intelligent  use,  and  that,  while  art  and 
industrial  education  in  the  United  States 
are  still  far  from  perfect,  yet  they  are 
rapidly  developing,  and  are  taking  their 
proper  place  as  elements  of  general  cul- 
ture or  training,  as  well  as  highly  special- 
ized callings. 

No  reference  to  the  St  Louis  Exposi- 
tion would  be  complete  or  fair  without 
ample  recognition  of  the  excellence  and 
completeness  of  the  exhibits  sent  from 
Germany.  Mr.  Lewald,  the  German 
Commissioner-General,  and  his  able 
corps  of  trained  associates,  have  far  sur- 
passed anything  hitherto  seen  in  national 
expositions.  No  matter  to  what  build- 
ing one  turns,  the  German  exhibit  there 
is  beyond  question  the  most  attractive 
and  the  most  excellent  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Education  Building. 
In  education,  Germany  has  chosen  to 
confine  its  exhibit  chiefly  to  illustrating 
two  great  movements — decorative  art 
and  applied  science.  Especially  signifi- 
cant is  the  collective  German  university 


exhibit,  particularly  so  far  as  it  illus- 
trates the  teaching  of  medicine.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has 
ever  been  seen  before,  and  no  student 
of  the  higher  education  should  fail  to 
inspect  with  close  attention  this  portion 
of  the  German  educational  exhibit 

It  may  be  predicted  with  some  confi- 
dence that  one  effect  of  the  educational 
exhibit  at  St  Louis  will  be  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  what  the  Germans  call  Anschau- 
ungsUhrm.ttel,  in  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools.  The  barren- 
ness of  the  lecture  system,  which  was 
imported  from  the  German  universities 
a  generation  ago,  is  only  too  apparent. 
There  are  many  subjects  of  instruction 
which  do  not  admit  of  experimental  or 
laboratory  methods  of  presentation ;  but 
there  is  no  subject  which  cannot  be 
illustrated  to  the  eye  after  the  fashion 
so  clearly  shown  by  the  Germans  at 
St.  Loub.  There  are  now  college  and 
university  classrooms,  in  which  Greek 
and  Latin  are  taught  by  the  aid  of  the 
lantern ;  but  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Languages,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  history,  economics,  psychology, 
indeed  any  subject,  may  be  made  doubly 
interesting  and  helpful  if  some  of  the 
hints  dropped  at  St  Louis  by  the  Ger- 
mans are  acted  upon  by  American  col- 
lege teachers. 

Next  to  the  St  Louis  Exposition  in 
importance  comes  the  visit  of  the  Mosely 
Educational  Commission,  whose  mem- 
bers spent  several  months  during  the 
past  autumn  and  winter  in  inspecting 
with  care  representative  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  The 
reports  prepared  by  the  members  of  this 
Commission  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Mosely,  and  they  stand  in  a  place 
by  themselves  at  the  head  of  all  the 
educational  publications  of  the  year. 
These  reports  contain  the  reflections  of 
twenty-six  cultivated  Englishmen  upon 
the  observations  they  made  while  visit- 
ing the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  joint  repwrt,  concurred  in  by  the 
entire  Commission,  is'  very  brief,  and 
emphasizes  the  main  points  which  im- 
pressed the  visitors.  They  were  im- 
pressed, first,  with  the  absolute  belief  in 
the  value  of  education  shown   by  the 
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people  of  the  United  States,  and  also  by 
the  spirit  which  animates  both  teachers 
and  pupils  in  American  schools.  They 
noted  the  absence  of  class  prejudice  ac.d 
of  anything  like  a  "  religious  difficulty," 
which  is  so  vexatious  in  England.  They 
were  struck  by  the  fact  that  among 
Americans  high  theoretical  knowledge 
often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  marked 
practical  capacity,  "  the  practical  bent  of 
the  men  of  letters  and  science  and  the 
breadth  of  their  outlook  being  very  re- 
markable." They  saw  the  important 
part  which  manual  training  is  playing  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  they  commended  it.  They  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  liberality  dis- 
played toward  education,  not  only  by 
the  public,  but  also  by  private  donors, 
and  they  were  led  to  express  regret 
that  with  so  many  and  so  fine  school  and 
college  buildings  the  renumeration  of 
teachers  remains  so  inadequate.  They 
also  were  struck  by  one  characteristic  of 
American  education  which  would  natur- 
ally impress  itself  up>on  an  English  ob- 
server because  of  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  conditions  prevailing  at  home, 
namely,  the  careful  organization  of 
the  different  grades  of  education  and 
the  close  co-operation  between  them, 
"  whereby  harmonious  working  is  secured 
and  overlapping  avoided."  All  but  two 
of  the  visitors  were  "  led  to  view  some- 
what with  alarm  the  growing  preponder- 
ance of  women  teachers." 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  a  single  ex- 
ception the  points  selected  for  comment 
in  the  joint  report  are  points  of  com- 
mendation. The  individual  reports  con- 
tain numerous  and  searching  criticisms, 
some  of  which  are  very  judicious  and 
wise,  of  things  seen  in  American  schools 
and  colleges.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting single  report,  and  the  one  which 
has  the  greatest  literary  value,  is  the 
one  written  by  Mr.  John  Rhys,  Profes- 
sor of  Celtic  and  Principal  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  Professor  Rhys  has 
written  a  charming  essay,  all  too  short, 
that  might  well  be  reprinted  and  given 
wide  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  led  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  development 
of  this  country,  and  writes  ' 
Anglo-Celtic  nation  which.  »' 


the  making,  has  produced  an  Emerson 
and  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  has  a  great 
future  before  it,  not  only  in  applied  sci- 
ence and  mechanics,  but  also  in  letters 
and  refinement." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission were  able  to  see  in  the  limited 
time  at  their  disposal,  and  how  quickly 
they  came  upon  the  salient  and  repre- 
sentative facts  of  American  education. 
As  must  have  been  expected,  there  were 
not  a  few  things  that  they  failed  to  ob- 
serve, and  some  institutions  andtenden 
cies  which  they  have  only  partially  un- 
derstood. They  gained,  however,  what 
they  chiefly  came  in  search  of,  namely, 
material  with  which  to  begin  a  cam- 
paign in  England  that  will  result  in 
arousing  public  interest  in  education,  in 
spreading  the  conviction  that  wise  ex- 
penditure for  education  promotes  the 
national  well-being,  and  in  stimulating 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  take  the 
lead  in  building  up  a  well  organized 
and  carefully  correlated  system  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Be- 
cause of  English  prejudices  and  habits 
of  long  standing,  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  Established  Church  is  to  be 
reckoned  with,  as  are  the  very  conserv- 
ative influences  that  emanate  from  the 
old  universities.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  England  is  about 
to  enter,  or  has  entered,  upon  a  new 
stage  of  development  in  reference  to 
education,  and  that  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  will  be  of  marked 
value  to  the  mother  country.  The 
United  States  itself  has  yet  much  to 
learn  and  much  to  accomplish,  but  it  is 
not  unjustifiable  to  feel  pride  at  the 
fact  that  its  example  is  already  being  so 
eagerly  studied  by  the  older  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  year  has  witnessed  the  ending  of  . 
a  long  and  unworthy  controversy  be-  / 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  New  York 
State  educational  system,  and  the  con-  | 
troversy  has  been  ended  in  a  manner  ' 
which  is  a  positive  contribution  to  State  I 
educational  administration  everywhere.     '< 

The  State  of  New   York  began  the  ' 
'lopment  of  its  educational  system 
'he   top.     The    Regents    of    the 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  established  to  have  oversight  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  before  the 
common  school  system  of  the  State  came 
into  existence,  and  long  before  central 
supervision  was  provided  for  it  Year 
by  year  the  work  of  the  Regents  and  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, after  its  establishment,  came 
nearer  and  nearer  together.  Finally, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  public  high 
school  system  the  two  jurisdictions 
clashed.  Personal  antagonisms  entered 
not  a  little  into  the  subsequent  contro- 
versies, which  have  extended  over  many 
years;  but  apart  from  these  the 'fact  re- 
mained that  the  State  was  maintaining 
two  competing  S5'stems  of  school  super- 
vision and  inspection.  There  was,  in 
consequence,  a  waste  of  money,  a  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  and  a  constant  invitation 
to  friction  and  controversy. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to 
act  favorably  upon  the  recommendations 
of  Governor  Roosevelt's  Special  Com- 
mission, appointed  in  1899  to  deal  with 
this  whole  subject,  it  became  evident 
that  no  plan  of  settlement  could  be  ar- 
rived at  which  would  command  the  as- 
sent of  both  educational  departments. 
Both  departments  separately  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  unification  of 
the  State's  educational  system,  but  each 
department  was  careful  to  take  this  posi- 
tion in  a  year  when  its  rival  was  in  an- 
tagonism to  unification.  From  officials 
in  the  office  of  the  Regents  proceeded 
the  absurd  proptosal  that  a  sharp  line 
should  be  drawn  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  pro- 
ceeded the  equally  absurd  proposal  that 
the  schools  of  the  State  should  be 
divided  by  a  line  drawn  vertically 
through  them,  which  line  was  to  separate 
the  tax-supported  from  the  non-tax-sup- 
ported schools. 

In  this  situation  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the 
two  departments,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  entire  State  com- 
pel the  readjustment  of  the  State  educa- 
tional machinery.  Prop>osals  to  this  end 
were  made  by  representative  educators, 
who  had  long  been  students  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  these  proposals  were  favorably 


received  and  promptly  acted  upon  by 
Governor  Odell  and  the  leaders  of  the 
legislative  majority.  The  plan  outlined 
was  very  simple  in  form,  and  left  very 
many  matters  of  detail  to  be  dealt  with 
in  later  years.  It  provided  simply  that 
the  offices  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  of  Secretary  erf 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(these  being  the  two  chief  executive  po- 
sitions), should  be  hereafter  combined  in 
one  office,  that  of  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. The  act  contemplated  single 
executive  control  over  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  and  left  with 
the  Regents  the  exact  powers  which  they 
had  heretofore  possessed,  except  that 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  was  to  become  their  executive 
officer,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture rather  than  by  the  Regents  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  the  Regents  were, 
nominally  at  least,  a  party  to  the  contro- 
versy which  the  act  was  drawn  to  end. 
Simultaneously,  the  Regents  were  re- 
formed in  regard  to  the  two  matters 
wherein  they  had  been  most  severely 
criticised  for  years.  Their  number  was 
cut  down  from  23  to  li,  and  a  definite 
term  was  substituted  for  the  indefinite 
term  previously  existing.  Hereafter  one 
Regent  will  go  out  of  office  each  year, 
and  his  successor  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  for  a  term  of  eleven  years. 
The  most  active  and  vigorous  of  the 
Regents  were  retained  in  office,  and  they 
were  assigned  terms  by  the  drawing  of 
lots. 

The  underlying  thought  of  the  unifica- 
tion proposal  was,  that  the  Regents 
should  become  the  legislative  authority 
for  the  State  educational  system,  while 
the  Commissioner  af  Education  should 
be  the  chief  executive  officer.  Excellent 
as  these  proposals  were,  and  strongly  as 
they  were  supported  by  educational 
leaders  all  over  the  State,  an  organized 
attempt  was  made  to  confuse  the  issue 
before  the  Legislature  by  asserting  that 
the  Unification  Bill  was  a  political  meas- 
ure designed  to  inject  partisan  politics 
into  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  The 
fact  was,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  school 
system  of  New  Yoik  was  already  riddled 
with  politics — personal,  educational,  and 
partisan — and  it  was  the  chief  aim  of 
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the  tmification  measure  summarily  to 
eject  all  of  these  iufluences  from  the 
educational  administration  of  the  State. 
That  this  was  accomplished  the  result 
abundantly  proves. 

President  Draper,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  who,  from  1886  to  1892,  was 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  New  York,  and  whose  reputation 
as  a  courageous,  clear-headed  and  force- 
ful educational  executive  is  second  to 
none  in  the  land,  was  elected  Commis- 
sioner without  opposition,  and  took  office 
on  April  1  last.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  his  department  in  a 
way  that  gave  fullest  assurance  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  educational  adminis- 
tration of  New  York  would  hereafter  be 
as  free  from  improper  influences  as  is 
the  administration  of  a  great  university. 

Commissioner  Draper  called  to  his 
side,  as  Assistant  Commissioners,  three 
of  the  most  competent  men  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  country.  As 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
higher,  professional,  and  technical  edu- 
cation, he  appointed  Howard  J.  Refers, 
formerly  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  New  York,  and 
now  Director  of  Education,  Social  Econ- 
omy, and  Congresses,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  As  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  charge  of  secondary  education  and 
the  training  of  teachers  therefor,  he 
appointed  Dr.  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  who, 
after  a  successful  career  as  head  master 
of  the  Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  High 
School,  was  called  to  New  York  as 
Principal  of  the  Morris  High  School, 
when  the  public  secondary  school  sys- 
tem of  the  metropolis  was  organized  six 
year  ago.  As  Assistant  Commisioner 
in  charge  of  elementary  schools  and  the 
trainingof  teachers  therefor,  he  appointed 
Augustus  S.  Downing,  formerly  Super- 
visor of  Teachers  Institutes  and  Teach- 
ers Training  Classes  in  New  York  State, 
and  more  recently  Principal  of  the  New 
York  City  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  four 
as  competent  and  disinterested  men 
have  ever  before  been  associated  in  the 
work  of  administering  the  school  system 
of  a  great  State  as  Messrs.  Draper, 
Rogers,  Goodwin,  and  Downing.  Com- 
missioner Draper's  prompt  declar 


the  principles  by  which  his  work  would 
be  guided,  and  the  clear-cut  statement 
of  his  conception  of  his  own  duties  and 
responsibilities  uuder  the  law,  evoked  an 
immediate  and  sympathetic  response  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  reassured 
those  who  had  been  affected  by  the 
unfounded  charges,  made  at  the  time 
when  the  unification  measure  was  pend- 
ing before  the  Legislature. 

The  step  taken  in  the  passage  of  the 
Unification  Law  for  New  York  State 
may  be  truly  called  epoch-marking,  and 
the  measure  takes  its  place  by  the  side 
of  that  which  struck  the  shackles  of 
politics  from  the  New  York  City  schools 
eight  years  ago.  While  improvements 
have  been  suggested,  and  will  hereafter 
be  made,  in  the  law  governing  the 
schools  of  New  York  City,  and  in  that 
governing  the  schools  of  New  York 
State,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  as 
legislative  measures  go,  these  two  acts 
are  adequate  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  truly  educational,  non-politi- 
cal school  systems. 

In  New  York  the  State  has  always 
exercised  a  closer  supervision  over  the 
local  school  authorities  than  exists  else- 
where in  this  country.  It  is  to  New 
York,  therefore,  that  we  may  fairly  look 
for  the  highest  standards  in  this  regard. 
These  standards  have  been  furnished  by 
the  Legislature  of  1903,  and  by  the 
installation  of  Commissioner  Drapier  and 
his  associates  to  lead  and  direct  the  new 
movement 


Found  Wanting 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  Belshazzar's  feast, 
in  which  the  king  is  represented  as 
startled  in  the  midst  of  his  royal  revel- 
ing by  a  hand  writing  on  the  wall  the 
words  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin, 
and  the  feasters  are  dismayed  and  the 
feast  converted  from  a  scene  .of  revelry 
into  one  of  terror,  and  Daniel  is  brought 
in  haste  to  read  the  words  and  interpret 
their  meaning,  "  Weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting."  These  are  the 
words  which  are  written  to-day  in  the 
sky  above  St.  Petersburg.  Unhappy 
-.  deceived,  betrayed,  overweighted 
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with  superhuman  cares — his  army  de- 
feated, the  civilized  world  aroused  to 
anger  against  him,  his  kingdom  threat- 
ened from  within,  his  wife  in  the  perils 
of  approaching  motherhood — he  is  per- 
haps the  most  unhappy  mortal  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

No  being  should  attempt  to  exercise 
omnipotence  unless  he  possesses  omnis- 
cience and  omnipresence.  The  Czar  is 
nominally  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.  All  power — legislative,  judicial, 
executive — is  in  theory  lodged  in  his 
hands.  But  he  is  not  omniscient  nor 
omnipresent  He  is  dependent  on  agents 
for  his  knowledge  of  what  is  occurring; 
he  is  dependent  on  agents  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  will.  These  agents  consti- 
tute a  bureaucracy.  The  real  ruler  of 
all  the  Russias  is  this  bureaucracy.  It 
is  the  head  of  this  bureaucracy  who  has 
been  assassinated.  In  an  hour  a  new 
Minister  may  be  appointed  to  take  his 
place.  But  only  by  a  process  of  many 
years  can  Russia  be  rid  of  the  bureau- 
cracy which  envelopes  her  like  an  octo- 
pus, with  tentacles  reaching  out  into 
every  part  of  the  vast  empire.  "  Cor- 
porations have  no  souls."  There  is  no 
corporation  so  soulless  as  a  bureaucracy. 
Imagine  a  gentle  lover  of  peace  nominal 
Mayor  of  New  York ;  the  city  really 
ruled  by  an  intricate  and  unscrupulous 
machine,  its  master  mind  that  of  a 
Tweed  or  a  Croker ;  then  in  imagina- 
tion transform  the  city  into  an  empire 
and  the  four  million  inhabitants  yito 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  millions — so 
the  reader  may  get  a  faint  picture  of  the 
political  conditions  of  Russia  in  this 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  greater  the  territory  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  public  plun- 
der. Animated  partly  by  their  greed  of 
wealth,  partly  by  an  equally  perilous  but 
not  equally  sordid  ambition  for  an  em- 
pire growing  constantly  not  better  and 
better,  but  only  bigger  and  bigger,  partly 
by  a  quite  natural  desire  for  an  ice-free 
port,  which  her  geographical  position 
has  hitherto  denied  her,  partly  by  a 
fanatical  religion,  which  makes  the  ec- 
clesiastical Russian  regard  orthodoxy  of 
faith  and  rite  as  something  to  be  imposed 
on         '       "'al  world,  Russia,  playing 


with  the  skill  bom  of  long  practice  upon 
European  jealousy  as  to  the  East,  seized 
upon  Manchuria,  and,  disregarding  her 
promises,  retained  it.  She  counted  on 
the  fear  which  her  size,  her  wealth,  her 
immense  army  have  created  in  Europe 
to  enable  her  to  do  this  with  impunity. 
Doubtless  her  bureaucrats  were  aston- 
ished at  Japan's  defiance.  Doubtless 
they  have  been  astonished  at  Japan's 
success.  Out-generaled,  out-maneuvered, 
out  fought,  she  has  not  yet  registered  a 
single  significant  success  against  Japan- 
ese arms,  except  in  false  reports  from 
St.  Petersburg. 

Beaten  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea, 
angered  by  reports,  probably  authentic 
but  exaggerated,  of  the  shipment  of  con- 
traband goods  to  Japan,  she  has  by  real 
naVal  skill  got  some  ships  of  war  out  of 
Vladivostok  harbor,  and,  by  subterfuge 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  false- 
hood, others  of  her  ships  out  of  the 
Black  Sea,  to  prey  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  seizure  of  ships  of 
commerce  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  indis- 
criminate seizure  of  the  mails,  and  the 
sinking  of  a  neutral  ship  off  the  coast  of 
Japan  have  been  deliberately  planned 
by  the  central  government  Autocracy 
makes  autocrats,  and  more  probably  the 
commanders  of  these  Russian  vessels, 
unaccustomed  to  have  any  one  question 
their  authority,  untrained  in  even  the 
conception  that  they  are  the  executants 
of  law  and  should  be  obedient  to  it, 
have  shown  in  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  other  governments  the  same  despotic, 
self-willed,  unrestrained  temper  they 
have  been  wont  to  show  in  dealing  with 
the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Government 
at  home.  It  is  certain  that  neither 
England,  Germany,  nor  the  United  States 
will  consent  that  Russia,  by  her  declara- 
tion opposed  to  the  international  practice 
of  the  civilized  world,  shall  make  bread- 
stuffs  contraband  of  war,  and,  at  the 
will  of  any  naval  officer  who  happens  to 
be  present,  shall  try  r.nd  condemn  a 
neutral  ship  and  execute  summary  judg- 
ment upon  it  by  sending  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Defeated  at  every  stage  of  the  cam 
paign  thus  far  by  Japan,  confronting  the 
indignation   of   the  whole   commercial 
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irld,  aroused  by  her  autocracy  upon 
i  seas,  she  now  shows  in  addition  the 
risioDS  which  threaten  her  bureaucracy 
home.  Her  most  renowned  artist  dies  a 
,rtyr  to  his  passionate  desire  to  awak- 
by  his  realistic  painting  the  slumber- 
:  manhood  of  her  unwarlike  people 
linst  the  warlike  spirit  of  her  bureau- 
cy.  Her  greatest  writer  illustrates  the 
;sionate  antagonism  of  cultivated 
ssia,  desiring  peace  and  an  oppor- 
ity  for  self-development,  against  the 
eaucracy  which  sacrifices  both  to  its 
1  sordid  greed  and  insatiate  ambition. 
i  Finns,  hitherto  a  measurably  free 
pie,  are  provoked  beyond  endurance 
the  cool  disregard  of  imperial  prom- 
and  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
drafted  into  a  war  for  which  they  have 
heart  by  a  power  which  they  hate, 
irerless  to  resist,  some  one  crazed  by 
er  resorts  to  assassination.  The 
der  of  BobrikofI  is  now  followed  six 
ks  later  by  the  murder  of  the  head 
liis  bureaucracy,  whose  police  meth- 
no  less  than  his  cool  disregard  of 
luman  rights,  had  made  him  the  most 
:d  man  in  the  empire.  We  neither 
ify,  defend,  palliate,  nor  excuse  assas- 
tion  ;  we  simply  explain  it 
'hat  will  be  the  end  ?  It  is  impos- 
i  to  foretell.  There  is  little  hope  of 
gradual  development  which  brought 
land  out  of  despotism  into  freedom, 
he  institutional  religion  of  Russia  is 
ner  with  the  political  bureaucracy, 
re  seems  little  hope  of  a  successful 
lution  like  that  which  threw  off  from 
ice  in  one  blow  the  tyranny  of  the 
ter  and  the  miter,  for  no  preparation 
seen  made  for  such  a  revolution  by 
ers  like  Voltaire  and  idealists  like 
sseau.  And  yet  one  may  be  sure 
beneath  this  bureaucratic  armor 
:  lives  a  real  man ;  beneath  this 
of  a  bureaucratic  government  which 
;s  itself  impotent  when  it  meets  a 
foe,  there  lives  a  noble  humanity, 
not  with  all  the  Russians  the  world 
odd  ;  it  is  with  the  Russian  bureau- 
.  When  Gareth  met  the  last  enemy 
manity : 

h  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night-black 
rms, 

white  heart  bare  and  barren  ribs  of 
eath, 


And  crowned  with  fleshless  laughter — some 

ten  steps — 
In  the  half  light — through  the  dim  dawn — 

advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused  and  spoke  no 

word. " 

But  when  with  one  stroke  Sir  Gareth 
split  the  skull,  out  there 

"  Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new  born." 

It  may  be  that  Japan  is  the  Sir  Gareth 
who  is  to  split  in  twain  the  bureaucracy 
which  at  once  imprisons  and  misrepre- 
sents Russia ;  that  out  of  the  dissevered 
and  destroyed  prison  house  may  emerge 
the  true  Russia — the  Russia  that  is 
strong,  patient,  industrious,  home-loving, 
humane,  truly  devout.  The  hour  of 
Russia's  apparent  disasters  is  the  hour 
fullest  of  hope  for  her  emancipation.  The 
hour  of  her  seeming  defeat  has  in  it  a 
promise  of  her  real  liberation. 


Authority  in  the   Home 

No  more  sincere  or  persuasive  preacher 
of  wholesome  living  has  appeared  in 
our  time  than  M.  Charles  Wagner.  The 
work  of  this  stimulating  and  refreshing 
writer  was  but  little  known  when  it 
was  first  commented  upon  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Outlook,  and  The  Outlook 
has  never  found  occasion  to  modify  its 
judgment  of  the  ethical  quality  of  M. 
Wagner's  teaching,  of  its  pre-eminent 
appropriateness  for  this  particular  age, 
and  of  its  possession  of  that  kind  of  sweet- 
ness which  means  perfect  health.  He 
has  been  called  a  preacher  of  the  com- 
monplace, because  he  deals  with  univer- 
sal duties,  with  the  common  health,  with 
the  general  need ;  but  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, when  the  lovers  of  the  esoteric,  the 
unusual,  and  the  highly  individual  in  art 
begin  their  preachment,  that  all  the 
greatest  things  are  commonplace  in  the 
sense  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  a  part  of 
the  experience  of  every  man  and  woman. 
M.  Wagner  has  spoken  not  only  to 
modern  France  in  clear  and  ringing 
tones  about  the  things  which  concern  its 
health  and  life,  but  to  the  whole  genera- 
tion, many  of  whom  are  led  astray  by 
the  misconceptions,  the  illusions,  and 
the  vices  against  which  he  is  leading 
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not  a  forlorn  hope,  but  a  gallant  and 
inspiring  charge. 

His  latest  volume,  "  By  the  Fireside," 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  Messrs. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Company,  New 
York,  com^s  quite  as  close  home  to  the 
needs  of  the  age  as  "  Youth,"  "  The 
Simple  Life,"  or  "The  Better  Way;" 
for  it  deals  with  the  home  in  all  its  fun- 
damental relations,  and  with  the  duties, 
privileges,  andresponsibilities  which  grow 
out  of  those  relations.  Those  victims  of 
the  whirl  of  the  age  who  dash  by  peace- 
ful homes  and  quiet  gardens  in  automo- 
biles at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
regard  with  scorn  the  people  who  are  at 
the  windows,  or  who  sit  quietly  under 
the  trees,  book  in  hand  or  chatting  with 
friends ;  for  to  them  happiness  has  come 
to  be  simply  a  matter  of  sensation.  The 
old  and  deep  springs  of  human  content, 
peace,  and  joy  have  dried  up ;  the  deli- 
cate and  varied  impressions  of  nature, 
of  human  intercourse,  and  of  art  have 
ceased  to  reach  them.  Nothing  appeals 
to  them  except  hard,  crude,  poignant 
sensation;  something  that  strikes  the 
ear,  or  the  eye,  or  the  palate  like  a  blow, 
but  never  reaches  the  heart  or  the  soul. 

Now,  it  is  to  those  who  know  that  the 
strength  of,  society  is  in  the  home,  that 
the  deepest  springs  of  joy  are  in  its 
relations,  that  it  is  the  earliest  and  the 
most  influential  school  in  which  men  and 
women  are  trained,  that  within  its  pri- 
vacy the  sweetest  and  the  most  delicate 
manifestations  of  character  are  fostered 
and  preserved,  that  M.  Wagner  speaks 
in  this  volume.  Among  the  many  things 
which  he  says,  there  is  not  one  of  greater 
value  to  the  heads  of  American  house- 
holds than  hi^  comment  on  authority: 
"Our  educational  influence,"  he  writes, 
"  is  determined  by  what  governs  us.  We 
communicate  to  children  less  of  what  we 
say  than  of  what  we  are  ;  and  it  is  use- 
less to  point  out  to  a  child  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  when  we  ourselves  are 
walking  in  the  crooked  way.  The  first 
condition,  of  education  is  therefore  sta- 
bility, and  stability  is  the  source  of 
authority.  Now,  authority  in  the  home 
ought  not  to  rest  on  conventional  right 
conferred  by  law  and  ratified  by  cus- 
tom in  the  Church.    To  force  obedi- 


ence or  to  impose  restraint  by  virtue  of 
superior  strength  invites  rebellion  as 
soon  as  the  strength  of  the  child  equals 
that  of  the  parent.  Authority  is  there- 
fore 'a  freeing  force  of  the  soul.'  It 
consists  in  giving  by  one's  attitude,  Ihs 
bearing,  all  that  he  does  and  says,  ato 
impression  of  reality,  of  uprightness ;  in 
a  word,  making  manifest  through  bis 
conduct  the  very  laws  of  life."  No  one 
element  Is  more  needed  in  the  American 
homes  of  to-day  than  the  elenoent  of 
authority ;  that  element  without  which 
the  education  of  children  loses  its  verte- 
brate strength,  so  to  speak.  Hostd  of 
Americati  parents  abdicate  the  functions 
which  they  have  no  moral  right  to  part 
with,  and  confer  upon  children  authority 
which  no  child  is  qualified  to  exercise. 
Parents  are  put  over  children  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  the  child  the 
benefit  of  a  larger  experience,  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  an  ampler  knowledge  of 
the  world.  To  allow  a  child  who  knows 
little  of  consequences  and  conditions  to 
decide  grave  questions  of  education  is  to 
force  upon  the  immature  mind  an  author- 
ity which  only  the  mature  mind  is  quali- 
fied to  exercise.  But  authority  must 
rest,  as  M.  Wagner  suggests,  not  on  a 
conventional  notion  of  a  parent's  right, 
or  on  tradition,  but  on  character.  Not 
long  ago  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
secondary  schools  for  boys  in  America 
explained  to  a  visitor  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  school  a  boy  mig^t  be  ex- 
pelled on  detection  for  smoking,  so  dele- 
terious did  he  regard  the  habit  during 
the  schoolboy  age.  "  But  how  can  I 
enforce  that  rule,"  he  added,  "  when  a 
great  number  of  the  boys  who  come 
here  drive  up  from  the  station  \i^ith 
their  fathers,  both  smoking?" 

There  is  more  liberty  in  the  United 
States  than  any  man  or  woman  now  liv- 
ihg  can  rightly  use.  What  we  want  is 
more  restraint,  more  reverence  for  law, 
a  deeper  sense  of  responsibilites  and 
duties.  In  the  American  home  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  license  ought  to  be 
taught  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Behind 
every  child's  life  there  ou^t  to  be  the 
sustaining  power  of  authority ;  but  that 
authority,  as  M.  Wagner  suggests,  must 
reside  in  character. 
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BEFORE  the  memory  that  many  of 
us  have  of  the  beautiful  White 
City  which  arose  in  Chicago  in 
1893  has  grown  dim,  there  has  arisen 
in  St  Louis  another  city  of  the  kind,  as 
wonderful  in  its  way,  and  even  greater 
in  extent.  We  listen  with  surprise  as 
we  are  told  that  the  space  it  covers  is 
greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Columbian  at  Chicago,  and  the  Pan- 
American  at  Buffalo  combined.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  many  have  asked,  and 
not  unthinkingly,  Why  all  this  so  soon  ? 
Has  enough  transpired  in  the  world  of 
thought  during  the  past  ten  years  to  jus- 
tify this  expenditure  of  money  and  time  ? 
The  money  alone  that  has  been  spent 
here  is  three  times  what  the  United 
States  Government  paid  for  the  whole 
territory  covered  by  the  famous  Purchase 
of  1803  ;  and  this  is  only  a  small  con- 


tribution to  the  enterprise  compared  with 
the  thought,  the  labor,  and  the  tireless 
devotion  of  those  who  have  planned  and 
executed  it 

One  need  only  recall  what  the  other 
great  Fairs  have  done  to  enlighten  and 
educate  the  masses  of  people  who  have 
flocked  to  them  to  be  sure  that  this,  too, 
will  have  its  own  definite  and  direct 
results,  though  it  may  be  too  early  now 
to  tell  what  these  are  to  be,  with  the 
same  certainty  with  which  we  note  the 
specific  outcome  of  each  of  the  others. 
We  recall  clearly  the  result  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Exposition,  in  the  permanent 
Art  Exhibits,  first  in  London  at  South 
Kensington,  and  thence  spreading  widely 
elsewhere ;  we  see  that  the  entire  read- 
justment of  primary  education  in  France 
was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  Paris  in  1878 ;  and  how 
marked  was  the  development  of  manual 
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industries  and  domestic  decorative  art 
following  our  Centennial  Exhibition ; 
and,  again,  the  impetus  that  the  whole 
West  received  through  the  Columbian 
Exhibition.  While  it  is  still  too  early  to 
note  the  specific  and  concrete  contribu- 
tions to  our  American  life  that  this  Fair 
at  St  Louis  will  give,  one  sentence  fully 
expresses  the  purposes  of  its  adminis- 
trative officers.  It  was  the  Director 
of  Exhibits  who  said,  at  the  opening, 
"  Education  is  the  keynote  of  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  of  1904."  With  this 
dominant  idea  in  mind,  a  city  has  been 
erected  in  the  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  three  years,  in  a  densely  grown 
forest  park,  a  city  in  which  twenty-five 
thousand  people  are  for  seven  months 
living  and  ministering  in  various  ways 
to  the  many  thousands  who  come  within 
its  gates  each  day.  Shortly  after  the 
closing  of  these  gates  next  December, 
the  city  will  vanish  from  sight,  living 
only,  as  its  predecessors  have  lived,  and 
as  its  founders  purposed  that  it  should, 
in  the  widened  thought  of  the  people. 
The  adjoining  buildings  of  the  Wash- 
ington University, 
which  have  been 
used  for  adminis- 
trative work,  will 
have  added  to 
them,  it  is  hoped, 
many  others  that 
will  mark  the  spot 
of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposi- 
tion. But  the  city 
itself  must  disap- 
pear ;  and  hence 
the  question  seems 
most  pertinent, 
"Will  this  great 
Fair  contribute  to 
the  world's  work 
something  of  defi- 
nite educational 
value  ?"  It  seems 
obvious  that  it  will 
do  this,  first,  in 
exactly  the  same 
way  that  the  Co- 
lumbian Fair  did. 
There  the  story  its 
managers  had  to 
tell  was  given  so 
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plainly  and  directly  that  many  learned  for 
the  first  time  what  an  Exposition  could 
offer,  and  how  it  should  be  viewed ;  this 
knowledge  was  quickly  and  widely  spread 
in  the  most  effective  way  possible,  as 
those  who  saw  it  told  their  impressions 
and  experiences  to  children,  kinsfolk,  and 
friends,  and  it  is  these  that  are  profiting 
by  that  story  now.  Much  also  was 
admirably  written  about  it,  so  that  its 
history  has  become  a  familiar  household 
tale.  It  is  possibly  because  of  this 
that  less  has  been  said  in  the  papers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  of  this 
present  Fair.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  people  at  large  are  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  regard  to  great 
Fairs,  and  that  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
of  this  is  that  it  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  the 
one  at  Chicago.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
people  that  learned  most  there  that  will 
be  the  greatest  gainers  here — the  great 
mass  of  unlearned  if  not  unlettered 
people,  whose  first  really  wide  outlook 
is  to  come  to  them  now,  and  that  other 
class,  possibly  as  large,  who  have  never 
known  the  widening  influence  of  travel, 
but  have  learned 
from  their  reading 
the  fact  that  here 
much  that  the  or- 
dinary traveler 
may  fail  to  see  is 
made  accessible  to 
them,  and  who 
come  eagerly  to 
carry  away  all  they 
can  of  general,  not 
technical,  value. 
These  are,  un- 
doubtedly, theones 
upon  whom  the 
Fair  will  have  its 
most  far-reaching 
effect.  In  saying 
this,  one  does  not 
ignore  the  me- 
chanical expert,  or 
the  student  of  so- 
cial science  or  of 
educational  work 
in  any  department, 
who  gets  what, 
with  few  excep- 
tions, he  can  find 
nowhere  else.  His 
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IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  EXHIBIT 
A  croup  of  iKorrotea 

gain  is  definite — he  utilizes  it  at  once. 
The  value  of  the  exhibits  to  him  may 
be  shown  by  many  interesting  and 
concrete  illustrations ;  but  the  specialist 
is  only  one  among  the  thousands  of  those 
who  throng  the  buildings  of  the  sixteen 
great  exhibits,  who  look  upon  the  beauty 


IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  EXHIBIT 
Moro  houses  and  boats 

of  the  structures  radiating  from  the  Fes- 
tival Hall,  with  its  cascades  and  foun- 
tains, who  walk  over  the  bridges  and 
study  the  monuments  each  bearing  a 
name  or  celebrating  an  event  of  impor- 
tance connected  with  the  history  of  that 
great  region  known  to  many  Americans, 
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all  too  vaguely,  as  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

It  is  the  people  who  do  their  own 
honest  but  inconspicuous  share  of  the 
work  of  the  world  who  are  to  be  the 
largest  gainers  from  this  great  effort 
which  has  been  put  forth  to  bring  the 
story  of  the  work  of  the  world  to  them. 
They  may  never  be  able  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  effect  it  is  to  have  upon 
their  thoughts  and  actions,  but  they 
are  of  exactly  the  same  class  as  were 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  saw  the 
buildings    at    Chicago,   who    examined 


processes  as  well  as  results,  very  often 
the  greater  effort  being  made  to  show 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  In 
many  instances  these  processes  are  showd 
so  well,  are  explained  so  patiently,  that 
glimpses  are  given  into  whole  depart-* 
ments  of  knowledge  that  must  awaken^ 
an  interest  which  will  not  be  content 
till  wide  reading  has  made  the  subject  a 
familiar  one.  Much  may  justly  be  said: 
of  the  unwisdom  of  superficial  work  in' 
sightseeing  as  well  as  in  the  class-roonu 
and  laboratory,  and  there  is  danger  in 
thinking  "  a  ramble  through  a  World's  . 
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those  artistic  and  industrial  exhibits,  and 
carried  back  to  their  homes  a  new  artistic 
sense.  However  crude  this  may  often 
have  been,  it  has  had  a  beneficent  effect 
upon  thousands  of  homes  in  a  way  that 
only  those  who  know  the  West  well  can 
understand,  and  the  Exhibition  at  St. 
Louis  will  do  the  same  kind  of  good 
work  for  the  great  numbers,  especially 
in  the  Southwest,  who  in  their  turn  are 
having  this  story  of  the  world's  work 
brought  to  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  most  valuable  exhibits  are  those  of 


Fair  is  an  equivalent  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion." But  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  value  of  such  a  ramble  to 
the  open-eyed  andopen-souled  thousands 
who  have  waited  for  this  event  to  gain 
their  first  vital  knowledge  of  the  way 
other  workers  do  their  work.  In  one 
sense  the  influence  of  a  great  fair  can 
never  be  spoken  of  as  local ;  but  its 
special  and  direct  influence  on  its  im- 
mediate locality  must  inevitably  be  a 
marked  one.  The  great  value  of  this 
to  the  Southwest  cannot  be  measured ; 
this  section  has  already  passed  through 
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various  stages  in  which  its  rural  home 
iife  was  represented  by  the  dugout,  the 
log  cabin,  and  the  frame  dwelling-house. 
It  now  is  ready  to  pass  rapidly  into  a 
more  fully  developed  life  into  which  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  the  older  communi- 
ties know  them,  are  to  play  their  part 

It  certainly  seems  that  now  as  never 
before  has  the  story  been  put  so  vividly 
before  all  that  he  who  runs  must  surely 
read.  All  the  familiar  rules  of  exclusion 
are  here  reversed.  There  is  no  door 
closed  to  any  who  would  enter  the  work- 
shop as  well  as  the  salesroom  ;  rather  is 
there  the  most  cordial  invitation  to  enter 
in  and  to  receive  detailed  explanations 
for  which  time  cannot  be  found  when 
the  exhibitor  is  in  his  own  workshop  or 
factory. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  its 
distinct  purpose  is  to  make  people  see 
things.  The  extent  of  the  things  to  be 
here  shown  may  best  be  given  in  the 
words  of  President  Francis  on  its  open- 
ing day :  "  So  thoroughly  does  it  repre- 
sent the  world's  civilization,  that  if  all 
roan's  other  works  were  by  some  un- 
speakable catastrophe  blotted  out,  the 
sou 


records  here  established  by  the  assem- 
bled nations  would  offer  all  necessary 
standards  for  the  rebuilding  of  our  entire 
civilization."  As  part  of  this  all-com- 
prehending plan,  one  may  find  several 
separate  ones,  none  more  distinct  than 
that  by  which  it  is  intended  to  indicate 
definitely  the  strides  which  have  been 
made  during  the  past  decade  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  especially 
in  our  own  country,  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  applied  sciences,  and  also  in 
social  and  educational  work.  In  the 
exhibits  which  illustrate  this  advance, 
the  lay  mind  as  well  as  the  expert  finds 
a  world  of  interest  opened  to  him.  No 
printed  book  could  tell  the  same  story 
of  the  development  that  has  come  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  of 
what  such  development  means  to  the 
whole  social  and  economic  order ;  what 
a  part  machinery  is  playing  in  the 
making  of  the  Nation ;  the  changes  that 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  have 
brought  into  modern  life.  It  does  not 
seem  a  far  call  back  to  the  days  when 
the  telephone  was  regarded  as  of  such 
questionable  value  that  the  committee 
on  exhibits  refused  to  give  it  a  place, 
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and  it  was  shown  in  a  meager  way  off 
the  fair  grounds.  In  St.  Louis,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  Elxposition  without  the  telephone, 
and  wireless  telegraphy  has  its  rightful 
place  of  prominence  in  the  electrical 
exhibit,  side  by  side  with  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  use  of  electricity  in  trans- 
portation and  illumination,  and  its  value 
in  therapeutics. 

One  sees  quickly  what  a  comparative 
study  may  be  made  in  all  the  great 
exhibits  of  the  influences  that  are  mold- 
ing our  social  life ;  how  a  scientific  study 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  directly 
touches  the  personal  and  family  life  of 
the  farmer  as  well  as  does  the  perfection 
of  machinery.  When  the  land  is  plowed 
deeper  and  more  quickly  by  one  person 
than  it  was  formerly  by  half  a  dozen ; 
when  the  seed  is  so  improved  by  culture 
that  the  crop  therefrom  is  many  times 
more  valuable,  one  passes  quickly  in 
thought  from  the  farmer's  crop  to  the 
farmer's  children  on  remote  plains,  who 
are  to  have  a  wider  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  of  value  in  the  social  order, 
and  one  has  a  new  light  upon  that  re- 
markable exhibit  in  the  building  devoted 


to  social  economy  .and  education,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  claims  the  attention 
of  the  trained  thinker.  It  is  significant 
of  the  place  that  social  science  and  edu- 
cational work  have  taken  in  the  thought 
of  the  world  that,  for  the  first  time,  an 
entire  building  in  a  great  exposition  has 
been  set  apart  for  their  exhibits ;  and 
yet  the  demand  for  space,  both  from 
foreign  nations  and  the  United  States, 
was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  for  them  all  in  this  building, 
with  its  more  than  seven  acres  of  floor 
space. .  Here,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
where else,  the  parent  or  teacher  with 
most  limited  training  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  traveled  expert,  and  both  carry 
away  the  best  the  Exposition  has  for 
them. 

The  display  of  the  work  in  manual 
training  is  so  striking  that  one  can  hardly 
smile  at  the  frequent  questioners  who 
say,  "  Is  manual  training  all  that  is  taught 
in  the  schools?"  When  the  reply  is, 
"  No,  only  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  is 
given  to  it,"  a  train  of  thought  is  started 
that  is  not  long  in  giving  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  this  work,  and  the  less 
conspicuous    exhibits   of  other    school 
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work  take  their  rightful  place  of  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of 
such  an  article  as  this  to  make  even  a 
passing  allusion  to  all  the  National  ex- 
hibits, but  no  estimate  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  Fair  can  be  made  without 
making  mention  of  those  which  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Germany  and  Japan  have 
sent  Such  painstaking  care,  such  ex- 
haustive studies  of  whatever  they  have 
attempted  to  show,  whether  in  the  Varied 
Industries  or  educational  and  social 
work,  have  never  before  been  given  in 
any  exhibit,  and  they  have  sent  their 
best  men  to  explain  this  their  best  work. 
A  passing  question,  if  an  intelligent  one, 
will  draw  forth  a  detailed  elucidation  of 
a  whole  educational  system  of  the  Ger- 
mans, of  the  Government  insurance,  of 
city  and  rural  sanitation,  and  a  dozen 
other  kindred  subjects.  The  student 
going  to  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  studying  any  one  of  these  finds  here 
what  he  could  not  there,  save  under 
special  favor  and  by  long  and  difficult 
searching.  It  has  been  wisely  said 
that  "  the  best  way  to  learn  to  work  is 
by  seeing  work  well  done."  And  in 
these  notable  instances,  as  well  as  in 
many  cases  of  our  own  home  exhibits, 
an  object-lesson  is  given  in  accurate  and 
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complete  classification,  in  simple  and 
yet  adequate  illustration  that  is  of  ines- 
timable educational  value. 

As  the  presence  of  the  building  devoted 
to  educational  and  social  economy  indi- 
cates a  growth  in  public  thought,  so 
does  the  absence  of  any  special  exhibit 
of  woman's  work,  as  such,  signify  another 
important  advance.  What  the  Woman's 
Building  at  Chicago  accomplished  would 
make  the  presence  of  one  here  an  anom- 
aly. However  undefined  and  unsatis- 
factory in  many  ways  woman's  place  in 
the  economic  world  still  is,  she  has  a 
position  of  greater  dignity  in  the  public 
mind  when  the  value  of  her  invention  or 
her  product  is  judged  solely  on  the  basis 
of  its  intrinsic  merit 

Our  own  Government,  as  it  is  fitting 
it  should,  easily  leads  all  others  in  the 
interest  and  value  of  its  exhibits.  These 
give  practically  the  whole  story  of  the 
permanent  and  continuous  contribution 
of  the  Nation  through  its  Government  to 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  They  show 
the  people,  as  has  never  been  done  before 
in  so  concrete  and  so  vivid  a  manner, 
the  multiform  ways  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  guards  their  personal  lives 
and  liberties  day  and  night,  year  in  and 
year  out,  quietly,  steadily,  and  more 
effectually  than  any  individual  or  any 
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local  organization  could  possibly  do  it 
The  dust  from  the  conflict  between 
opposing  political  parties  so  fills  the 
horizon  of  most  people  that  they  too 
seldom  step  aside  from  it  and  gain  a 
point  of  view  whence  they  can  see  clearly 
how  all-important,  how  wise,  and  how 
beneficent  is  the  provision  made  by  their 
National  Government  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  private  life  as  well  as  for 
the  public  welfare. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  arrangement  of  these  exhibits 
that  the  Government  has  placed  at  St. 
Louis^-of  the  due  proportion  given  to 
the  work  of  its  various  departments, 
especially  to  those  upon  whose  quiet, 
constant,  and  effective  work  its  citizens 
must  depend,  though  they  are  not  wont 
to  realize  this  dependence  till  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  comes  in  some  concrete  way. 
In  a  commanding  position  on  Govern- 
ment Hill  stands  the  large  and  dignified 
United  States  Building,  where  all  the 
exhibits  of  theGovemment  are  assembled, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  the 
Life-Saving  Service,  which  are  in  separate 


buildings  and  in  several  special  outdoor 
exhibits.  Thus,  in  a  definite  and  singu- 
larly compact  but  never  crowded  way, 
is  shown  what  comes  under  the  province 
of  each  department  of  the  Government ; 
for  instance,  the  Department  of  State 
has,  through  its  gallery  of  pictures,  its 
facsimiles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  important  treaties,  historic  mes- 
sages, and  scores  of  other  papers,  given 
in  outline  the  history  not  only  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Government,  but 
of  our  whole  diplomatic  service ;  while 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  a 
veritable  mint  is  constantly  at  work. 
And  so  through  the  exhibit  of  each 
department  is  found  the  twofold  idea  of 
showing  not  only  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopment of  the  work  delegated  to  it, 
but  the  constant  process  by  which  the 
unceasing  daily  work  is  done  whereby 
the  Government  carries  our  mails,  gives 
us  our  maps  and  charts,  cultivates  our 
seeds  and  protects  our  forests,  lights 
our  treacherous  coasts  and  studies 
the   problem   of  our  arid   lands.     To 
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several  scores  of  people  representing 
ill  classes  and  conditions,  but  most  of 
hem  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  the 
uestion  was  put  casually,  "  What  inter- 
5ts  you  most  here  ?"  Without  exception 
le  answer  was  given  unhesitatingly. 
The  Government  exhibits." 
The  Exposition  is  in  all  essential 
ints  as  perfect  an  illustration  as  has 
en  seen  of  the 
:thod  of  the 
7ni varsity  of  the 
ture,"  which  is 
exchang'e  pict- 
s  and  living  ob- 
sfor  text-books, 
to  make  these, 

the  aid  of  lab- 
3ry  work,  the 
IS  whereby  in- 
tion  is  given 
individual  de-  ' 
iment  to  be  ob- 
i. 

loug-h  it    may 

St       no       new 

pie  upon 

educational 

is    to    be  de- 


veloped, the  execution  of  the  purpose 
underlying  the  Fair  is  so  admirably  exe- 
cuted that  it  must,  by  the  very  excellence 
of  its  classification  and  the  perfection  of 
the  pictures  it  shows,  and  by  the  way  in 
which  it  carries  on  its  continuous  proc- 
esses of  work,  give  emphasis  and  sanc- 
tion to  the  changes  already  wrought  in  the 
educational  world.  In  one  sense  it  may 
be  said  to  show 
the  high  -  water 
mark  of  progress 
in  educational  mat- 
ters up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

Though  one  may 
not  foresee  how 
widely  or  how 
wisely  the  exten- 
sion of  these  meth- 
ods may  be  ap- 
plied as  a  result 
of  the  Fair,  the 
point  of  view  it 
presents  can  give 
only  a  hopeful  out- 
look upon  the  edu- 
cational work  of 
the  next  decade. 
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By  R.  H.  Dabney 


IT  is  significant  that  every  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tulane 
University  signed  a  letter  request- 
ing Dr.  Alderman,  who  has  just  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  decline  that  office,  and  that 
telegrams  to  the  same  effect  poured  in 
upon  him  from  the  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana and  other  prominent  citizens  of  that 
State.  Evidently  he  is  not  one  of  those 
prophets  that  lack  honor  in  their  own 
country.  For  four  years  he  has  been 
President  of  Tulane,  and  has  so  won  the 
favor  of  that  eminent  institution  and  its 
supporters  that  they  are  loth  to  give 
him  up. 

Being  forty-two  years  of  age,  Dr. 
Alderman  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  old 
enough  to  have  mature  views  upon  life 
and  education,  young  enough  to  carry 
out  those  views  with  energy  and  vigor. 
Polished  and  dignified  in  his  manners. 
Dr.  Alderman  is  at  the  same  time  devoid 
of  stiffness.  Some  college  dons  deem 
it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  ponder- 
ous pomposity.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Alder- 
man. Himself  at  ease  in  society,  he 
knows  how  to  make  those  with  whom 
he  comes  into  contact  feel  at  ease  them- 
selves. A  skillful  raconteur  and  fluent 
conversationalist,  he  can  make  himself 
agreeable  in  any  gathering,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  friends  for  the  Uni- 
versity wherever  he  goes. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  the  arts  and 
graces  of  polite  society  that  he  excels. 
He  is  also  a  man  in  touch  with  the 
masses ;  and  this  fact  will  probably  lead 
to  important  results.  In  the  plan  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  University  of 
Virginia  was  designed  to  be  the  cap- 
stone of  the  entire  State  educational  edi- 
fice— the  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  University 
being  all  constituent  parts  of  one  united 
whole.  Yet  for  many  years  important 
parts  of  this  scheme  were  unrealized. 
Virginia  ou**  *-— *  *•  ^  true,  of  excel- 
lent co"'  N»«wed  a  num- 
ber f  nies 


that  have  seldom  been  equaled  any- 
where. But  for  a  long  time  the  Univer- 
sity was  almost  the  only  public  school  in 
the  State — the  system  of  public  schools 
being  little  more  than  a  generation  old. 
Moreover,  the  lower  public  schools  and 
the  University  have  not  been  sufficiently 
in  touch — the  standard  of  the  University 
being  so  high  that  few  of  the  so-called 
high  schools  can  prepare  students  for 
successful  work  at  the  University.  There 
is  thus  a  gap  in  the  educational  struc- 
ture; and  the  filling  of  that  gap  will  be  a 
task  for  which  Dr.  Alderman  seems  pecu- 
liarly fitted.  A  few  facts  in  his  career 
will  show  why. 

Exiucated  at  Bethel  Military  Academy 
in  Virginia,  and  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  he  has  successively 
occupied  the  positions  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  atGoldsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  State  Institute  Con- 
ductor for  North  Carolina,  Professor  of 
History  at  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Greensboro,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  President  of 
that  University,  and  President  of  Tulane. 
This  experience,  this  connection  with  all 
grades  and  kinds  of  public  and  private 
educational  institutions,  will  enable  him, 
with  the  aid  of  his  personal  magnetism, 
his  very  uncommon  eloquence  as  a  plat- 
form speaker,  and  his  strong  enthusiasm 
for  the  higher  education,  to  become  what 
President  Henry  Louis  Smith  has  called 
a  "  live  wire  "  between  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  same  qualities,  too,  combined  with 
the  facts  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board  and  that  he 
is  widely  known  in  the  North,  should 
result  in  increased  pecuniar}'  gifts  to  the 
University  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  modesty,  his  vivid  realization  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  task,  and  his  tactful- 
ness  will  doubtless  result  in  harmonious 
and  energetic  co-operation  between  him- 
self and  the  faculty. 
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Home 

By  Georgia  Fraser 

Illustrated  with  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Jean  Geofiroy 


ONE  still  sees  in  France  the  little 
processions  of  school-children 
under  the  chaperonage  of  a 
white-capped  sister  or  a  f  rocked  brother, 
en  route  to  an  afternoon's  frolic  on  some 
green.  But  the  sight  is  not  as  common 
as  it  once  was,  especially  in  Paris,  where 
the  public  schools  are  gradually  usurp- 
ing the  functions  of  the  church  as  far 
as  secular  education  is  concerned.  I 
was  interested  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  desirous  of  seeing  how  the 
French  Government  was  guiding  the 
education  of  the  common  people,  and  in 
what  it  differed  from  that  offered  by  the 
denominations.  One  is  not  free,  how- 
ever, to  knock  at  the  door  of  a  public 
school  in  France  and  enter,  as  is  the 
case  with  us  in  the  United  States, 
There  are  certain  formalities.  I  first 
secured  from  Mr.  Harris  at  Washington 
an  introduction  to  the  French  school 
authorities.  This  I  presented  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris.  Stamped  with 
official  approval,  I  proceeded  to  a  pri- 
mary school  on  the  left  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Kinging,  I  was  admitted  to  the 
janitor's  quarters,  which  are  the  first 
within  the  door.  The  room  evidently 
serves  as  a  reception-room  and  personal 
parlor,  as  janitors  live  on  the  premises 
in  Paris.  Beyond  this  room  I  could  see 
the  kitchen.  After  close  scrutiny  of  my 
credentials,  I  was  conducted  to  the  office, 
where  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  prin- 
cipal. After  that  everything  was  plain 
sailing.  I  was  cordially  received,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  school  was  mine. 

I  will  first  say  that  the  primary  schools 
are  the  only  entirely  free  schools  of 
Paris.  The  lycies,  which  cover  grades 
of  years  and  work  corresponding  to  our 
primary,  grammar,  and  Ws*  "**»**■  are 
only  partly  suppor*— '  "V 

ment,  so  that  tf 
Very  bright  pupi 
given  free  tuitir 


graduation  from  the  primary  schools. 
I  will  also  say  that  a  permit  from  the 
American  Ambassador  to  France  is  nec- 
essary to  visit  the  lycies. 

The  primary  schools,  being  entirely 
free,  are  situated  usually  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city.  They  are  large  in 
size,  and  those  that  I  visited  were,  ex- 
ternally, exceedingly  dreary  in  appear- 
ance, abutting  upon  the  street,  the  lower 
row  of  windows  barred — which,  how- 
ever, is  not  uncommon  with  houses  in 
Paris — and  the  walls,  to  within  a  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  covered  with  post- 
ers— advertisements  of  taxes,  political 
meetings,  etc 

The  lycies,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
usually  situated  in  the  best  quarters  of 
the  city,  are  fresh  and  fine  in  appear- 
ance, extending  spaciously  about  courts 
filled  with  turf  and  flowers.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  in  Auteuil  and 
Passy. 

The  principal  of  the  primary  school 
was  a  woman,  and  all  of  her  assistants 
were  women,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  They  appeared  to  be  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  women  who  teach  in 
our  country.  And  the  little  children 
seemed  wonderfully  the  same,  too,  when 
one  became  used  to  the  black  aprons 
which  covered  boy  and  girl  alike.  These 
aprons  gave  a  very  somber  appearance 
to  the  rooms,  but,  once  the  impression 
was  over,  the  bright  eyes  of  the  children 
asserted  themselves  and  the  black 
aprons  were  forgotten.  Mr.  Geoffroy's 
pictures  give  a  truthful  impression  of  a 
French  primary  school,  except  that 
those  I  visited  were  restricted  to  black 
aprons,  and  the  seats  were  for  two  only, 
instead  of  the  long  bench  for  a  number. 
The  teachers  were  all  exceedingly  cordial, 
asking  many  questions  about  the  ways 
"*  --u^ols  jn  America.  They  were  in- 
in  work  and  methods,  and  they 
1  results  in  drawing,  writing,  and 
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number  for  my  inspection.  To  my  sur- 
prise, the  work  also  was  remaricably 
similar  to  that  of  our  own  schools.  For 
instance,  the  little  children  of  six,  seven, 
and  eight  were  drawing  flowers  and 
scenes  Erom  nature,  and  using  the  same 
as  illustrative  material.  There  were 
also  various  sketches  from  life,  as  a 
child  with  its  familiar  outdoor  wrap — a 
cape  with  hood,  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  gendarme.  In  pleasant  weather  the 
hood  is  thrown  back  and  the  '-hild's 
head  is  bare ;  but  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather  the  pointed  hood  covers  the 
head.  The  gendarme,  it  is  probably 
needless  to  say,  wears  his  chapeau,  which 
he  covers  with  the  hood  in  case  of 
storm.  There  is  more  attention  paid  to 
the  drawing  of  type-forms  than  is  now 
the  case  with  us — this  being  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  rigorous  training  in 
design  later  on.  The  Government  aims 
to  make  education  more  practical  than 
was  or  is  the  case  in  the  religious 
schools.  It  has  introduced  manual 
training — woodwork  for  the  boys  and 
sewing  for  the  girls.  This  last  is  along 
the  lines  of  plain  sewing,  and  anything 
pertaining  to  the  embroidery  or  fancy- 
work  of  the  sisters'  school  is  left  out 
entirely,  or  relegated  to  the  finishing 
of  the  normal  schools.  No  religious 
instruction  is  given  whatever  in  the 
public  schools,  it  being  maintained  that 
ample  time  is  left  for  that  outside  of 
school  hours  and  days. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  secular  education 
in  a  city  where  traditions  are  so  entirely 
artistic,  even  if  not  sacred ;  but  the  grow- 
ing love  for  the  Republic,  even  by  those 
whose  ancestors  were  far  from  being 
Republicans,  is  the  explanation.  A 
large  number  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  are  Protestants,  but  such 
cannot  be  said  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  pupils.  The  people,  as  a  people, 
are  still  Roman  Catholics.  The  little 
white  communion  dress  and  veil  are  as 
plentiful  as  ever  on  the  streets  in  the 
spring. 

The  wealthy  people  still  send  their 
girls  to  convents  and  their  boys  to  the 
brothers'  schools.  ]»ii>  *«i  well-to-do 
are  seeking  the  '  "Vrous 
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and  the  poor  are  crowding  the  free  city 
schools — the  tcole  primaire. 

Pictures  are  not  made  use  of  in  the 
schools  to  the  same  extent  as  with  us. 
Indeed,  "  picture-study  "  seems  to  have 
been  an  American  invention.  The  pub- 
lic galleries,  too,  are  not  used  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  by  children.  Such 
things  are  considered  the  adult's  prop- 
erty. Indeed,  the  object-lesson  is  less 
in  evidence  in  the  French  school,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  reason  for  it  The 
French  children  take  to  the  abstract 
better  than  American  children.  They 
are  not  so  restless,  and  are  therefore 
more  naturally  studious.  The  attention 
of  American  children  needs  to  be  kept. 
In  France  it  is  given.  Therefore  the 
necessity  of  the  object-lesson  from  a 
purely  disciplinary  standpoint  is  less 
than  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  have  never  been  accused  of  a 
lack  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  They 
are  remarkably  quick  and  appreciative 
observers.  This  talent,  if  not  fostered 
in  school,  is  cultivated  in  recreation 
hours.  French  parents  are  much  with 
their  children.  Those  of  the  city  are 
fond  of  jaunts  to  the  country,  and  trips 
to  the  parks — which  are  everywhere  in 
Paris — are  daily  afternoon  occurrences. 
Even  the  ixx)r  have  parks  at  their  doors. 
The  French  parent's  appreciation  of 
everything  that  is  beautiful,  amusing,  or 
unusual  is  readily  transmitted.  So, 
what  is  lacking  in  the  prescribed  educa- 
tion of  the  child  is  more  than  with  us — 
it  seems  to  me — made  up  by  the  parent. 
In  France,  too,  the  child  is  kept  long 
under  the  eye  of  the  parent — the  girl 
until  she  marries,  the  boy  until  he  enters 
the  military  school  or  the  college.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich. 
The  poor  of  France  have  very  few  chil- 
dren compared  with  the  poor  of  the 
United  States.  A  child,  therefore,  of  a 
concierge  (janitor),  or  the  child  of  any 
workingman,  is  usually  as  carefully 
looked  after,  given  as  much  personal 
supervision,  as  the  child  of  wealthier 
parents.  Indeed,  except  among  the  de- 
praved or  the  destitute,  that  so  much  is 
due  a  child  in  the  French  idea  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  of  the  lower  birth-rate 
in  that  country. 

There  is  but  one  other  nation  that 
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equals  the  French  in  the  attention  given 
to  children,  and  that  is  the  Japanese. 
In  both  countries  the  children  are  noted 
for  their  obedience  and  their  docility. 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  French 
children  lack  life  and  spirits.  Perhaps 
they  lack  boisterousness,  but  I  have 
never  observed  a  lack  of  spirits  among 
the  thousands  of  children  I  have  watched 
day  after  day  in  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds of  the  city.  In  the  schools, 
while  more  quiet  in  demeanor  than  our 
children,  the  eyes  are  bright  and  observ- 
ant, and  the  expression  animated. 

I  observed  in  both  the  school  and 
home  that  the  children  are  taught  to 
make  much  of  little,  and  infinite  pains 
are  taken  with  details.  This  is  possible 
only  where  much  individual  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  child.  I  saw  no 
large  classes  in  the  schools,  except 
among  the  older  children,  when  they 
gathered  from  general  class-rooms  for 
special  instruction,  as  in  drawing.  Even 
then  the  instruction  was  almost  wholly 
individual,  the  teacher  passing  rapidly 
from  pupil  to  pupil,  and  usually  more 
than  one  teacher  was  employed. 

Such  a  thing  as  idleness  is  unknown 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  French 
people.  They  are  either  at  work  or  at 
play.  They  are  not  a  noisy  people.  Is 
it  because  they  are  too  busy  ?  They  are 
very  animated  in  conversation,  but  quiet 
in  manner.  The  silence  of  a  French 
tram  or  of  a  railway  carriage  must  often 
have  struck  the  visiting  foreigner.  A 
mother  will  go  for  miles  with  her  two 
young  daughters,  and  not  a  word  be 
spoken.  When  they  sit  at  a  restaurant 
table,  all  this  is  changed.  There  are 
tiroes  and  places  for  all  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  code,  and  these  ideas 
are  rigorously  inculcated.  Religious 
instruction  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
churches,  as  is  now  secular  education 
to  the  schools;  but  the  teaching  of 
manners — modes  of  conduct — is  forever 
the  duty  of  the  parent. 

When  school  is  finished,  work  is  in 
order  for  the  girl  as  well  as  the  boy  of 
every  family  where  actual  wealth  does 
not  entail  a  life  of  pleasure.  Now  comes 
the  time  when  training  is  over,  and  the 
life,  for  which  all  the  preparations  have 
been  made,  begins.    We  do  not  see 


children  working  in  Paris  as  we  do  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  cash  girls  or  boys,  no 
newsboys.  Men  and  women  sell  papers 
in  Paris,  and  so  it  is  with  everything. 
The  "  news-woman's  "  child — if  she  has 
one — is  at  school,  or  being  cared  for  by 
a  grandmother  or  some  relative  in  the 
country,  if  the  woman  is  too  much  occu- 
pied to  give  it  adequate  attention.  Of 
course  there  is  the  Paris  gamin — the 
street  boy — but  this  child  is  the  offspring 
of  the  destitute  or  debased ;  of  whom 
we  have,  unfortunately,  a  number  in 
every  large  city.  But  neither  these  nor 
their  offspring  are  workers. 

The  children  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  Paris  finish  school  at  about  the  six- 
teenth year.  They  are  then  ready  to  be 
milliners,  shop-girls,  grocers'  clerks,  and 
so  on.  Here  comes  into  play  the  train- 
ing in  application,  in  industry,  in  atten- 
tion to  details ;  and  thus  become  pos- 
sible such  results  as  the  French  achieve 
in  all  lines  of  work  -in  which  they  are 
engaged.  We  are  most  familiar  in  this 
country  with  their  manufactures,  but 
echoes  have  come  of  their  costuming, 
their  arts,  their  gardening.  No  shop  is 
so  neat  as  the  French  shop ;  no  house- 
hold at  once  so  trim  and  economical. 
The  home  training  at  every  turn  supple- 
ments the  school  training,  and  thus  an 
all-round  perfection  is  brought  about. 

In  the  United  States  the  schools  have 
a  vitally  different  problem.  Pupils  are 
drawn  from  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
Children  come  to  the  schools  speaking 
all  tongues.  Families  of  the  poor  are 
large,  and  home  training  is  oftentimes 
impossible.  The  school  often  perfects — 
not  because  of  the  home,  as  in  France, 
but  despite  it.  Patriotism  must  be 
taught,  a  new  language  imparted.  The 
elements  of  home  training  must  be 
brought  under  the  roof  of  the  school- 
house.  Surely  no  teacher  has  more 
upon  her  hands  and  heart  than  the 
American  teacher.  I  thought  of  this  as 
I  stood  in  the  school  rooms  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  and  watched  the  little 
French  children  at  work.  Perfection 
seemed  to  be  the  motto  upon  their  walls. 
In  our  own  schools  it  is  enthusiasm, 
initiation.  Progress  is  writ  large  in  every 
endeavor,  progress  at  all  costs. 
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THE  advancement  of 
among  the  Filipinos  under  Amer- 
ican influence  is  rapidly  pro- 
Massing.  Not  only  are  there  now  a 
\g^  number  of  American  teachers  in 
the  islands,  doing  daily  excellent  work, 
)uitlhe  number  of  well-qualified  Filipino 
tpflcihers  is  constantly  increasing.  Among 
th«*  ^'**  Pilar  Zamora,  whose  portrait 
,:  K(io»rs  above,  is  of  especial  interest  just 
,«\*  because  she  is  in  charge  of  the 
i^t*«til  school  on  the  Philippine  Reser- 
.,uv»r  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  has 
iWgcly  instrumental  in  the  coUec- 


>V^' 


ipino   Teacher 

education  tion  of  exhibits  for  the  educational  dis- 
play at  the  Exposition.  She  is  a  native 
Filipino,  about  twenty-five  years  old. 
She  graduated  from  the  Collegio  de 
Santa  Rosa,  a  Jesuit  institution.  After 
American  occupation  she  took  an  English 
course,  graduating  in  1902,  and  assum- 
ing charge  of  the  Santa  Cruz  school  in 
Manila.  Later  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Manila  Normal  College,  Miss  Zamora 
believes  thoroughly  in  having  American 
methods  and  the  American  language  in- 
stituted in  the  islands  for  the  education 
of  the  natives. 
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As  I  have  said,  a  river  flows 
through  the  canon.  It  is  a  very 
good  river,  with  some  riffles  that 
can  be  waded  down  to  the  edges  of 
black  pools  or  white  chutes  of  water; 
with  appropriate  big  trees  fallen  slant- 
wise into  it  to  form  deep  holes ;  and 
with  hurrying  smooth  stretches  of  some 
breadth.  In  all  of  these  various  places 
are  rainbow  trout. 

There   is  no   use  fishing   until    late 
afternoon.     The  clear  sun  of  the  high 
altitudes    searches  out   mercilessly  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  throwing  its  mini- 
ature boulders,  mountains,  and  valleys 
as   plainly  into  relief   as  the  buttes  of 
Arizona  at  noon.     Then  the  trout  quite 
refuse.     Here  and  there,  if  you  walk  far 
enough  and  climb  hard  enough  over  all 
sorts  of  obstructions,  you  may  discover 
a  few  sp>ots  shaded  by  big  trees  or  rocks 
where  you  can  pick  up  a  half-dozen  fish; 
but  it  is  slow  work.    When,  however,  the 
shadow  of  the  two  huge  mountains  feels 
its  wray  across  the  stream,  then,  as  though 
a  sig-nal  had  been  given,  the  trout  begin 
to  rise.      For  an  hour  and  a  half  there 
is  noble  sport  indeed. 

^  Copyright,  1904,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


The  stream  fairly  swarmed  with  them, 
but  of  course  some  places  were  better 
than  others.  Near  the  upper  reaches 
the  water  boiled  like  seltzer  around  the 
base  of  a  tremendous  tree.  There  the 
pool  was  at  least  ten  feet  deep  and  shot 
with  bubbles  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  depth,  but  it  was  full  of  fish.  They 
rose  eagerly  to  your  gyrating  fly — and 
took  it  away  with  them  down  to  subaque- 
ous chambers  and  passages  among  the 
roots  of  that  tree.  After  which  you 
broke  your  leader.  Royal  Coachman 
was  the  best  lure,  and  therefore  valu- 
able exceedingly  were  Royal  Coachmen. 
Whenever  we  lost  one  we  lifted  up  our 
.voices  in  lament,  and  went  away  from 
there,  calling  to  mind  that  there  were 
other  pools,  many  other  pools,  free  of 
obstruction  and  with  fish  in  them.  Yet, 
such  is  the  perversity  of  fishermen,  we 
were  back  losing  more  Royal  Coachmen 
the  very  next  day.  In  all,  I  managed 
to  disengage  just  three  rather  small  trout 
from  that  pool,  and  in  return  decorated 
their  ancestral  halls  with  festoons  of 
leaders  and  the  brilliance  of  many  flies. 

Now  this  was  foolishness.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  to  walk  through  a  grove 
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of  cottonwoods,  over  a  brook,  through 
another  grove  of  pines,  down  a  sloping 
meadow  to  where  one  of  the  gigantic 
pine-trees  had  obligingly  spanned  the 
current.  You  crossed  that,  traversed 
another  meadow, broke  through  a  thicket, 
slid  down  a  steep  grassy  bank,  and  there 
you  were.  A  great  many  years  before, 
a  pine-tree  had  fallen  across  the  current. 
Now  its  whitened  skeleton  lay  there, 
opposing  a  barrier  for  about  twenty-five 
feet  out  into  the  stream.  Most  of  the 
water  turned  aside,  of  course,  and  boiled 
frantically  around  the  end  as  though 
trying  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
stream  which  had  gone  on  without  it, 
but  some  of  it  dived  down  under  and 
came  up  on  the  other  side.  There,  as 
though  bewildered,  it  paused  in  an  uneasy 
pool.  Its  constant  action  had  excavated 
a  very  deep  hole,  the  debris  of  which 
had  formed  a  bar  immediately  below. 
You  waded  out  on  the  bar  and  cast 
along  the  length  of  the  pine  skeleton 
over  the  pool. 

If  you  were  methodical,  you  first 
shortened  your  line,  and  began  near  the 
bank,  gradi^^ly  working  out  until  you 
were  casting  forty-five  feet  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  fast  current.  I  know  of 
nothing  pleasanter  for  you  to  do.  You 
see,  the  evening  shadow  was  across  the 
river,  and  a  beautiful  grass  slope  at  your 
back.  Over  the  way  was  a  grove  of  trees 
whose  birds  were  very  busy  because  it 
was  near  their  sunset,  while  towering 
over  them  were  mountains,  quite  peace- 
ful by  way  of  contrast  because  their  sun- 
set was  still  far  distant.  The  river  was 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  was  talking  to  itself 
like  a  man  who  has  been  detained  and 
is  now  at  last  making  up  time  to  his 
important  engagement.  And  from  the 
deep  black  shadow  beneath  the  pine  skel- 
eton occasionally  flashed  white  bodies 
that  made  concentric  circles  where  they 
broke  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  which 
fought  you  to  a  finish  in  the  glory  of 
battle.  The  casting  was  against  the  cur- 
rent, so  your  flies  could  rest  but  the 
briefest  possible  moment  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream.  That  moment  was  enough. 
Day  after  day  you  could  catch  your 
required  number  from  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply. 

I  —'"^  '""Tim  you  further  of  the 


gorge  downstream,  where  you  lie  flat  on 
your  stomach  ten  feet  above  the  river, 
and  with  one  hand  cautiously  extended 
over  the  edge  cast  accurately  into  the 
angle  of  the  cliff.  Then  when  you  get 
your  strike,  you  tow  him  downstream, 
clamber  precariously  to  the  water's  level 
— still  playing  your  fish — and  there  land 
him — if  he  has  accommodatingly  stayed 
hooked.  A  three-pound  fish  will  make 
you  a  lot  of  tribulation  at  this  game. 

We  lived  on  fish  and  venison,  and 
had  all  we  wanted.  The  bear-trails  were 
plenty  enough,  and  the  signs  were  com- 
paratively fresh,  but  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  animals  themselves  had  gone 
over  the  mountains  on  some  sort  of  a 
picnic.  Grouse,  too,  were  numerous  in 
the  popple  thickets,  and  flushed  much 
like  our  ruffed  grouse  of  the  East.  They 
afforded  first-rate  wing-shooting  for  Sure- 
Pop,  the  little  shot-gun. 

But  these  things  occupied,  after  all, 
only  a  small  part  of  every  day.  We 
had  loads  of  time  left.  Of  course  we 
explored  the  valley  up  and  down.  That 
occupied  two  days.  After  that  we  be- 
came lazy.  One  always  does  in  a  perma- 
nent camp.  So  did  the  horses.  Active — 
or  rather  restless — interest  in  life  seemed 
to  die  away.  Neither  we  nor  they  had 
to  rustle  hard  for  food.  They  became 
fastidious  in  their  choice,  and  at  all 
times  of  day  could  be  seen  sauntering  in 
Indian  file  from  one  part  of  the  meadow 
to  the  other  for  the  sole  purpose,  appar- 
ently, of  cropping  a  half-dozen  indifferent 
mouthfuls.  The  rest  of  the  time  they 
roosted  under  trees,  one  hind  leg  relaxed, 
their  eyes  half  closed,  their  ears  wab- 
bling, the  pictures  of  imbecile  content 
We  were  very  much  the  same. 

Of  course  we  had  our  outbursts  of 
virtue.  While  under  their  influence  we 
undertook  vast  works.  But  after  their 
influence  had  died  out,  we  found  our- 
selves with  said  vast  works  on  our 
hands,  and  so  came  to  cursing  ourselves 
and  our  fool  spasms  of  industry. 

For  instance,  Wes  and  I  decided  to 
make  buckskin  from  the  hide  of  the 
latest  deer.  We  did  not  need  the  buck- 
skin— we  already  had  two  in  the  pack. 
Our  ordinary  procedure  would  have 
been  to  dry  the  hide  for  future  treat- 
ment by  a  Mexican,  at  a  dollar  a  hide, 
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when  we  should  have  returned  home. 
But,  as  I  said,  we  were  afflicted  by  spo- 
radic activity,  and  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing. 

We  began  with  great  ingenuity  by 
constructing  a  graining-tool  out  of  a 
table-knife.  We  bound  it  with  rawhide, 
and  incased  it  with  wood,  and  wrapped 
it  with  cloth,  and  filed  its  edge  square 
across,  as  is  proper.  After  this  we  hunted 
out  a  very  smooth,  barkless  log,  laid  the 
hide  across  it,  straddled  it,  and  began 
graining. 

Graining  is  a  delightful  process.  You 
grasp  the  tool  by  either  end,  hold  the 
square  edge  at  a  certain  angle,  and  push 
away  from  you  mightily.  A  half-dozen 
pushes  will  remove  a  little  patch  of  hair; 
twice  as  many  more  will  scrape  away 
half  as  much  of  the  seal-brown  grain, 
exposing  the  white  of  the  hide.  Then, 
if  you  want  to,  you  can  stop  and  estab- 
lish in  your  mind  a  definite  proportion 
between  the  amount  thus  exposed,  the 
area  remaining  unexposed,  and  the  mus- 
cular fatigue  of  these  dozen  and  a 
half  of  mighty  pushes.  The  proportion 
will  be  wrong.  You  have  left  out  of 
account  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to 
get  almighty  sick  of  the  job ;  that  your 
arms  and  upper  back  are  going  to  ache 
shrewdly  before  you  are  done ;  and  that 
as  you  go  on  it  is  going  to  be  increas- 
ingly diflBcult  to  hold  down  the  edges 
firmly  enough  to  offer  the  required  re- 
sistance to  your  knife.  Besides — if  you 
get  careless — you'll  scrape  too  hard ; 
hence  little  holes  in  the  completed  buck- 
skin. Also — if  you  get  careless — you 
will  probably  leave  the  finest,  tiniest 
shreds  of  grain,  and  each  of  them  means 
a  hard,  transparent  spot  in  the  product. 
Furthermore,  once  having  started  in  on 
the  job,  you  are  like  the  little  boy  who 
caught  the  trolley :  you  cannot  let  go. 
It  must  be  finished  immediately,  all  at 
one  heat,  before  the  hide  stiffens. 

Be  it  understood,  your  first  enthusiasm 
has  evaporated,  and  you  are  thinking  of 
fifty  pleasant  things  you  might  just  as 
well  be  doing. 

Next  you  revel  in  grease — lard  oil,  if 
you  have  it;  if  not,  then  lard,  or  the 
product  of  boiled  brains.  This  you  must 
rub  into  the  skin.  You  rub  it  in  until 
you  suspect  that  your  finger-nails  have 


worn  away,  and  you  glisten  to  the  elbows 
until  you  look  like  an  Eskimo  cutting 
blubber. 

By  the  merciful  arrangement  of  those 
who  invented  buckskin,  this  entitles  you 
to  a  rest  You  take  it — for  several  days 
— until  your  conscience  seizes  you  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck. 

Then  you  transport  gingerly  that  slip- 
pery, clammy,  soggy,  snaky,  cold  bundle 
of  greasy  horror  to  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
and  there  for  endless  hours  you  wash  it. 
The  grease  is  more  reluctant  to  enter 
the  stream  than  you  are  in  the  early 
morning.  Your  hands  turn  purple.  The 
others  go  by  on  their  way  to  the  trout- 
pools,  but  you  are  chained  to  the  stake. 

By  and  by  you  straighten  your  back 
with  creaks,  and  walk  home  like  a  stiff 
old  man,  carrying  your  hide  rid  of  all 
superfluous  oil.  Then,  if  you  are  just 
learning  how,  your  instructor  examines 
the  result. 

"  That's  all  right,"  says  he,  cheerfully. 
"Now,  when  it  dries, it  will  be  buckskin." 

That  encourages  you.  It  need  not. 
For  during  the  process  of  drying  it  must 
be  your  pastime  constantly  to  pull  and 
stretch  at  every  square  inch  of  that 
boundless  skin  in  order  to  loosen  all' the 
fibers.  Otherwise  it  would  dry  as  stiff 
as  whalebone.  Now,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  that  seems  to  dry  slower  than 
buckskin.  You  wear  your  fingers  down 
to  the  first  joints,  and,  wishing  to  preserve 
the  remainder  for  future  use,  you  carry 
the  hide  to  your  instructor. 

"Just  beginning  to  dry  nicely,"  says  he- 

You  go  back  and  do  it  some  more, 
putting  the  entire  strength  of  your  body, 
soul,  and  religious  convictions  into  the 
stretching  of  that  buckskin.  It  looks 
as  white  as  paper,  and  feels  as  soft  and 
warm  as  the  turf  on  a  southern  slope. 
Nevertheless  your  tyrant  declares  it  will 
not  do. 

"  It  looks  dry  and  it  feels  dry,"  says 
he,  "  but  it  isn't  dry.     Go  to  it  1" 

But  at  this  point  your  outraged  soul 
arches  its  back  and  bucks.  You  sneak 
off  and  roll  up  that  piece  of  buckskin, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  alforja.  You  Jtnow 
it  is  dry.  Then  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief  you  come  out  of  prison  into  the 
clear,  sane,  lazy  atmosphere  of  the  camp. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there 
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is  any  one  chump  enough  to  do  that  for 
a  dollar  a  hide  ?"  you  inquire. 

"  Sure,"  say  they. 

"Weil,  the  Fool  Killer  is  certainly 
behind  on  his  dates,"  you  conclude. 

About  a  week  later  one  of  your  com- 
panions drags  out  of  the  alforja  some- 
thing crumpled  that  resembles  in  general 
appearance  and  texture  a  rusted  five- 
gallon  coal-oil  can  that  has  been  in  a 
wreck.  It  is  only  imperceptibly  less 
stiff  and  angular  and  cast-iron  than  raw- 
hide. 

"What  is  this?"  the  discoverer  in- 
quires. 

Then  quietly  you  go  out  and  sit  on 
a  high  place  before  recognition  brings 
inevitable — and  sickening — chaff.  For 
you  know  it  at  a  glance.  It  is  your 
buckskin. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury an  old  prospector  with  four  burros 
descended  the  Basin  Trail  and  went  into 
camp  just  below  us.  Towards  evening 
he  sauntered  in. 

I  sincerely  wish  I  could  sketch  this 
man  for  you  just  as  he  came  down 
through  the  fire-lit  trees.  He  was  about 
six  feet  tall,  very  leanly  built,  with  a 
weather-beaten  face  of  mahogany  on 
which  were  superimposed  a  sweeping 
mustache  and  beetling  eyebrows.  These 
had  originally  been  brown,  but  the  sun 
had  bleached  them  almost  white,  in  re- 
markable contrast  to  his  complexion. 
Eyes  keen  as  sunlight  twinkled  far  down 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  brows  and 
a  floppy  old  sombrero  hat  The  usual 
flannel  shirt,  waistcoat,  mountain-boots, 
and  six-shooter  completed  the  outfit. 
He  might  have  been  forty,  but  was  prob- 
ably nearer  sixty,  years  of  age. 

"  Howdy,  boys,"  said  he,  and  dropped 
to  the  fireside,  where  he  promptly  an- 
nexed a  coal  for  his  pipe. 

We  all  greeted  him,  but  gradually  the 
talk  fell  to  him  and  Wes.  It  wr.s  com- 
monplace talk  enough  from  one  point  of 
view ;  taken  in  essence  it  was  merely 
like  the  inquiry  and  answer  of  the  civil- 
ized man  as  to  another's  itinerary — 
"  Did  you  visit  Florence  ?  Berlin  ?  St. 
Petersburg?" — and  then  the  comparing 
of  impressions.  Only  here  again  that 
old  familiar  magic  of  unfamiliar  names 


threw  its  glamour  over  the  terse  sen- 
tences. 

"  Over  beyond  the  Piute  Monument," 
the  old  prospector  explained,  "  down 
through  the  Inyo  Range,  a  leetle  north 
of  Death  Valley—" 

"Back  in  seventy-eight  when  I  was 
up  in  Bay  Horse  Caiion  over  by  Lost 
River—" 

"Was  you  ever  over  in  th'  Panamit 
Mountains  ? — North  of  th'  Telescopie 
Range  ?"— 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  with  long 
pauses  for  drawing  at  the  pipes.  "Yet 
somehow  in  the  agg^regate  that  catalogue 
of  namcj  gradually  established  in  the 
minds  of  us  two  who  listened  an  impres- 
sion of  long  years,  of  wide  wilderness, 
of  wandering  far  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  old  man  had  wintered  here, 
summered  a  thousand  miles  away,  made 
his  strike  at  one  end  of  the  world,  lost 
it  somehow,  and  cheerfully  tried  for  a 
repetition  of  his  luck  at  the  other.  I  do 
not  believe  the  possibility  of  wealth, 
though  always  of  course  in  the  back- 
ground, was  ever  near  enough  his  hope 
to  be  considered  a  motive  for  action. 
Rather  was  it  a  dream,  remote,  some- 
thing to  be  gained  to-morrow,  but  never 
to-day,  like  the  mediaeval  Christian's 
idea  of  heaven.  His  interest  was  in 
the  search.  For  that  one  could  see  in 
him  a  real  enthusiasm.  He  had  his 
smattering  of  theory,  his  very  real  em- 
pirical knowledge,  and  his  superstitions, 
like  all  prospectors.  So  long  as  he  could 
keep  in  grub,  own  a  little  train  of  bur- 
ros, and  lead  the  life  he  loved,  he  was 
happy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
this  remarkable  interest  in  the  givae 
rather  than  the  prizes  of  it  was  his 
desire  to  vindicate  his  guesses,  or  his 
conclusions.  He  liked  to  predict  to 
himself  the  outcome  of  his  solitasy  opera- 
tions, and  then  to  prove  that  prediction 
through  laborious  days.  His  life  was  a 
gigantic  game  of  solitaire.  In  fact,  he 
mentioned  a  dozen  of  his  claims  many 
years  apart  which  he  had  developed  to 
a  certain  point — "  so  I  could  see  what 
they  was " — and  then  abandoned  in 
favor  of  fresher  discoveries.  He  cher- 
ished the  illusion  that  these  were  prop- 
erties to  whose  completion  some  day  he 
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would  return.  But  we  knew  better  ;  he 
had  carried  them  to  the  point  where  the 
result  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  and  then, 
like  one  who  has  no  interest  in  playing 
on  in  an  evidently  prescribed  order,  had 
laid  his  cards  on  the  table  to  begin  a 
new  game. 

This  man  was  skilled  in  his  profes- 
sion; he  had  pursued  it  for  thirty-odd 
years ;  he  was  frugal  and  industrious ; 
undoubtedly  of  his  long  series  of  dis- 
coveries a  fair  percentage  were  valuable 
and  are  producing-properties  to-day. 
Yet  he  confessed  his  bank  balance  to  be 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Why 
was  this?  Simply  and  solely  because 
he  did  not  care.  At  heart  it  was  entirely 
immaterial  to  him  whether  he  ever  owned 
a  dollar  above  his  expenses.  When  he 
sold  his  claims  he  let  them  go  easily, 
loth  to  bother  himself  with  business 
details,  eager  to  get  away  from  the  fuss 
and  nuisance.  The  few  hundred  dollars 
he  received  he  probably  sunk  in  unpro- 
ductive mining  work,  or  was  fleeced  out 
of  in  the  towns.  Then  joyfully  he  turned 
back  to  his  beloved  mountains  and  the 
life  of  his  slow,  deep  ('elight  and  his 
pecking  away  before  the  open  doors  of 
fortune.  By  and  by  he  would  build  him- 
self a  little  cabin  down  in  the  lower  pine 
mountains,  where  he  would  grow  a  white 
beard,  putter  with  occult  wilderness 
crafts,  and  smoke  long  contemplative 
hours  in  the  sun  before  his  door.  For 
tourists  he  would  braid  rawhide  reins 
and  quirts,  or  make  buckskin.  The  jays 
and  woodpeckers  and  Douglas  squirrels 
would  become  fond  of  him.  So  he  would 
be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  a  gentle  old 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  harm- 
lessly in  the  open.  He  had  had  his  ideal 
to  which  blindly  he  reached ;  he  had  in 
his  indirect  way  contributed  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  to  mankind ;  his  recompenses 
he  had  chosen  according  to  his  desires. 
When  you  consider  these  things,  you 
perforce  have  to  revise  your  first  notion 
of  him  as  a  useless  sort  of  old  ruffian. 
As  you  come  to  know  him  better,  you 
-must  love  him  for  the  kindliness,  the 
simple  honesty,  the  modesty  and  charity 
that  he  seeips  to  draw  from  his  mountain 
environment.  There  are  hundreds  of 
him  buried  in  t'^-  fkons  of  the 

West 


Our  prospector  was  a  litde  uncertain 
as  to  his  plans.  Along  toward  autumn 
he  intended  to  land  at  some  reputed 
placers  near  Dinkey  Creek.  There  might 
be  something  in  that  district  He  thought 
he  would  take  a  look.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  just  poking  up  through  the  coun- 
try— he  and  his  jackasses.  Good  way 
to  spend  the  summer.  Perhaps  he  might 
run  across  something  'most  anywhere; 
up  near  the  top  of  that  mountain  opposite 
looked  mineralized.  Didn't  know  but 
what  he'd  take  a  look  at  her  to-morrow. 

He  camped  near  us  during  three  days. 
I  never  saw  a  more  modest,  self-effacing 
man.  He  seemed  genuinely,  childishly, 
almost  helplessly  interested  in  our  fly- 
fishing, shooting,  our  bearskins,  and  our 
travels.  You  would  have  thought  from 
his  demeanor — which  was  sincere  and 
not  in  the  least  ironical — that  he  had 
never  seen  or  heard  anything  quite  like 
that  before,  and  was  struck  with  wonder 
at  it  Yet  he  had  cast  flies  before  we 
were  bom,  and  shot  even  earlier  than  he 
had  cast  a  fly,  and  was  a  very  Ishmael 
for  travel.  Rarely  could  you  get  an 
account  of  his  own  experiences,  and 
then  only  in  illustration  of  something 
else. 

"  If  you-all  likes  bear-hunting,"  said 
he,  "you  ought  to  get  up  in  eastern 
Oregon.  I  summered  there  onOe.  The 
only  trouble  is,  the  brush  is  thick  as 
hair.  You  'most  always  have  to  bait 
them,  or  wait  for  them  to  come  and  drink. 
The  brush  is  so  small  you  ain't  got  much 
chance.  I  run  onto  a  she-bear  and  cubs 
that  way  once.  Didn't  have  nothin'  but 
my  six-shooter,  and  I  met  her  within  six 
foot" 

He  stopped  with  an  air  of  finality. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Me  ?"  he  inquired,  surprised.  "  Oh, 
I  just  leaked  out  of  th'  landscap>e." 

He  prospected  the  mountain  opposite, 
loafed  with  us  a  little,  and  then  decided 
that  he  must  be  going.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  passed  us, 
hazing  his  burros,  his  tall,  lean  figure 
elastic  in  defiance  of  years. 

"  So  long,  boys,"  he  called ;  "  good 
luck  1" 

"  So  long,"  we  responded,  heartily. 
"  Be  good  to  yourself." 

He  plunged   into  the  river   without 
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hesitation,  emerged  dripping  on  the  other 
side,  and  disappeared  in  the  brush. 
From  time  to  time  during  the  rest  of  the 
morning  we  heard  the  intermittent  tink- 
ling  of  his  bell-animal  rising  higher  and 
higher  above  us  on  the  trail. 

In  the  person  of  this  man  we  gained 
our  first  connection,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  Golden  Trout.  He  had  caught  some 
of  them,  and  could  tell  us  of  their  habits. 

Few  fishermen  west  of  the  Rockies 
have  not  heard  of  the  Golden  Trout, 
though  equally  few  have  much  definite 
information  concerning  it.  Such  infor- 
mation usually  runs  about  as  follows : 

It  is  a  medium-size  fish  of  the  true 
trout  family,  resembling  a  rainbow  except 
that  it  is  of  a  rich  golden  color.  The 
peculiarity  that  makes  its  capture  a 
dream  to  be  dreamed  of  is  that  it  swims 
in  but  one  little  stream  of  all  the  round 
globe.  If  you  would  catch  a  Golden 
Trout,  you  must  climb  up  under  the. 
very  base  of  the  end  of  the  High  Sierras. 
There  is  born  a  stream  that  flows  down 
from  an  elevation  of  about  ten  thousand 
feet  to  about  eight  thousand  before  it 
takes  a  long  plunge  into  a  branch  of  the 
Kern  River.  Over  the  twenty  miles  of 
its  course  you  can  cast  your  fly  for 
Golden  Trout;  but  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  stream,  that  fish,  or  the  method 
of  its  capture,  few  can  tell  you  with  any 
pretense  of  accuracy. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  legends.  One, 
particularly  striking,  claims  that  the 
Golden  Trout  occurs  in  one  other 
stream — situated  in  Central  Asia  1 — and 
that  the  fish  is  therefore  a  remnant  of 
some  pre-glacial  period,  like  Sequoia 
trees,  a  sort  of  granddaddy  of  all  trout, 


as  it  were.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  what 
you  will  hear  discussed. 

Of  course  from  the  very  start  we  had 
had  our  eye  on  the  Golden  Trout,  and 
intended  sooner  or  later  to  work  our  way 
to  his  habitat.  Our  prospector  had  just 
come  from  there. 

"  It's  about  four  weeks  south,  the  way 
you  and  me  travels,"  said  he.  "  You 
don't  want  to  try  Harrison's  Pass;  it's 
chock  full  of  tribulation.  Go  around  by 
way  of  the  Giant  Forest.  She's  pretty 
good  there,  too,  some  sizable  timber. 
Then  over  by  Redwood  Meadows,  and 
Timber  Gap,  by  Mineral  King,  and  over 
through  Farewell  Gap.  You  turn  east 
there,  on  a  new  trail.  She's  steeper 
than  straight-up-an'-down,  but  shorter 
than  the  other.  When  you  get  down  in 
the  cafton  of  Kern  River — say,  she's  a  fine 
cafton,  too — you  want  to  go  downstream 
about  two  mile  to  where  there's  a  sort 
of  natural  overflowed  lake'  full  of  stubs 
stickin'  up.  You'll  get  some  awful  big 
rainbows  in  there.  Then  your  best  way 
is  to  go  right  up  Whitney  Creek  Trail  to  a 
big  high  meadows  mighty  nigh  to  timber- 
line.  That's  where  I  camped.  They's 
lots  of  them  little  yaller  fish  there.  Oh, 
they  bite  well  enough.  You'll  catch  'em. 
They's  a  little  shy." 

So  in  that  guise — as  the  desire  for 
new  and  distant  things — did  our  angel 
with  the  flaming  sword  finally  come  to 
us. 

We  caught  reluctant  horses  reluctantly. 
All  the  first  day  was  to  be  a  climb.  We 
knew  it ;  and  I  suspect  that  they  knew 
it  too.  Then  we  packed  and  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  task  offered  us- by  the 
Basin  Trail. 
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By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer 
Photograph  by  L.  M.  McCormick 

Over  the  blue  sea  broods  the  heat, 
In  faintest  pulses  the  tired  tides  beat; 
Over  the  sands,  with  the  sun  aglow, 
Silent  the  cloud-shades  come  and  go ; 
A  white-winged  sail  on  the  water  gleams 
Faint  and  far,  like  a  Ship-o'-Dreams. 
The  year's  great  Sabbath  fills  the  air — 
And  languor  and  slumber  are  everywhere. 

Then  storm-winds  rise :   then  breakers  roar : 
Then  wrecks  are  tossed  on  the  rocky  shore  I 
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The    Personality  of  President   Eliot 


By  Mark  Sullivan 


AT  each  Harvard  Commencement, 
when  President  Eliot  calls  before 
him  the  men  who  are  to  receive 
honorary  degrees,  it  is  his  custom  to 
sum  up  in  a  dozen  terse  words  the 
character  and  achievements  which  have 
entitled  each  recipient  to  this  distinc- 
tion. His  happy  facility  in  compress- 
ing a  heroic  achievement  or  a  scholarly 
career  into  one  compact,  pregnant 
phrase  entitles  these  characterizations 
to  a  distinct  place  in  literature.  The 
ringing  strength,  the  severe  simplicity, 
of  his  phrases  go  fittingly  with  his  singu- 
larly beautiful,  bell-like  voice — a  voice 
so  striking  that  foreign  visitors  writing 
about  America  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned it.  With  the  noble  background 
of  tradition — the  Harvard  Commence- 
ment is  the  oldest  ceremony  in  Amer- 
ica— these  exercises  have  a  solemn,  im- 
pressive dignity.  If,  in  this  jubilee  year 
of  his  life,  one  were  called  upon  to  con- 
dense into  so  brief  a  space  some  such 
characterization  of  President  Eliot  him- 
self, one  might  haltingly  attempt  it  by 


saying :  "  Charles  William  Eliot,  fear- 
less, serene,  and  wise,  worthy  descend- 
ant of  the  Founders  of  Massachusetts, 
lawful  heir  to  their  character  and  ideals, 
conscientious  standard-bearer  of  their 
ancient  cause — a  Puritan  of  the  twen- 
tieth century." 

And  this  would  be  no  mere  ceremo- 
nial compliment.  Take  St.  Gaudens's 
statue  of  the  Pilgrim  Father,  remove  the 
bell-crowned  hat,  the  doublet,  and  the 
spreading  cloak,  and  replace  them  with 
modern  attire  ;  take  from  the  counte- 
nance that  somber  gloom  which  expressed 
the  Puritans'  attitude  of  suspicion  toward 
pleasure,  and  replace  it  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  sane  and  healthy  capacity  for 
the  joy  of  living  ;  temper  those  rugged, 
austere  features  with  sensibility  to  grace 
and  beauty  :  in  the  result  you  will  have 
a  facial  resemblance,  startlingly  vivid, 
to  the  present  President  of  Harvard — a 
resemblance  which  will  explain  in  a 
degree  the  incomparably  impressive 
beauty  and  dignity  of  his  countenance. 

President  Eliot's  physical  kinship  with 
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the  Puritans,  coupled  with  his  direct 
descent  from  them,  must  appeal  to  every 
imagination :  ethically  and  intellectually, 
no  one  ever  attributed  to  the  Puritan 
a  public  or  a  private  virtue  which  is  not 
found  again  and  again  in  the  life  of 
President  Eliot.  Each  stands  for  the 
same  spirit  of  individual  liberty  coupled 
with  devotion  to  public  service.  Each 
is  characterized  by  the  same  firm  con- 
fidence in  his  own  convictions  as  right, 
and  by  the  same  intense,  although  per- 
fectly calm-tempered,  desire  to  impress 
those  convictions  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Both  are  the  heirs  of  that  mili- 
tant moral  courage  which  led  Luther  to 
proclaim  his  convictions  in  the  very 
sanctuary  of  the  opposition — President 
Eliot's  most  radical  utterances  on  labor 
unions  have  been  made  in  labor  union 
balls,  to  labor  union  audiences.  Noth- 
ing is  more  suggestive  of  the  Puritan 
than  President  Eliot's  scorn  of  the  mid- 
dle course,  bis  taking  up  of  the  lance  in 
fields  far  remote  from  his  chosen  path 
of  education,  his  virile,  uncompromising 
partisanship  on  questions  of  politics,  of 
religion,  of  labor  and  capital,  concern- 
ing which  public  prejudice  is  sensitive 
to  the  quick.  Both  President  Eliot  and 
the  Puritan  might  well  repeat,  at  pretty 
frequent  intervals,  the  prayer  of  the 
Scotch  clergyman :  "Be  pleased, O  Lord, 
to  guide  us  aright;  for  Thou  knowest 
that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  we  be  very 
determined." 

And  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  analogy 
that  President  Eliot  is  at  the  head  of 
that  college  which  is  the  animating  heart 
of  the  whole  body  of  tradition  that  the 
Puritans  bequeathed.  Not  only  through 
its  ideals,  but  actually,  physically,  Har- 
vard College  is  as  close  as  is  possible 
in  nature  to  its  Puritan  founders.  The 
six  men  who  form  the  governing  body 
of  Harvard  are  each  of  them  the  de- 
scendants of  at  least  seven  generations 
of  natives  of  Massachusetts,  an  unbroken 
line  of  heredity,  a  New  England  dynasty, 
running  straight  to  the  beginnings  of 
Puritan  history. 

But  in  just  one  respect  this  analogy 
between  President  Eliot  and  the  Puri- 
tans is  apt  to  cause  misconception.  We 
are  all  prone  to  think  of  the  Puritan 
character  as  like  the  poet's  description 


of  the  coast  they  came  to^"  stent  and 
rockbound."  And  this  omits  to  con- 
sider a  side  of  President  Eliot  which 
the  world  sometimes  seems  to  assume  b 
inconsistent  with-his  usual  public  aspect. 
The  present  writer  had  rather  not  be 
the  one  to  call  attention  to  President 
Eliot's  likeness  to  the  Puritan,  if  the 
effect  be  to  suggest  in  Harvard's  vener- 
able head  any  lack  of  the  gendest  and 
sweetest  humanity.  It  is  but  one  of 
many  misunderstandings  that  a  portion 
of  the  public  should  think  of  President 
Eliot  as  intellectually  cold  and  hard.  It 
is  not  the  manner  of  New  Englanders 
to  speak  much  of  these  things ;  but  those 
who  are  close  to  Harvard's  President 
know  well  the  qualities  to  which  their 
traditional  reserve  allows  them  to  bear 
testimony  only  by  a  sort  of  shamefaced 
intimation.  "  It  was  not,"  says  one  of 
his  classmates,  "  till  years  after  gradua- 
tion that  Eliot's  classmates  came  to 
know  his  courage  in  adversity  and  afflic- 
tion, his  tenderness  of  heart,  and  the 
sympathy  which  he  always  gives  to 
others  when  they  are  in  trouble."  In 
almost  the  same  words  President  Had- 
ley,  of  Yale,  with  rare  tact,  knowing  how 
many  would  mention  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  and  intellectual  primacy, 
added  to  his  recent  letter  of  congratula- 
tion his  appreciation  of  these  same  softer 
and  more  gracious  qualities.  In  the 
address  which  was  signed  by  ten  thou- 
sand alumni  and  presented  to  him  on 
ills  seventieth  birthday,  it  was  stated  that 
"  your  outward  reserve  has  concealed  a 
heart  more  tender  than  you  have  trusted 
yourself  to  reveal." 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that,  as  a  reserved 
man.  President  Eliot  prizes  these  ac- 
knowledgments more,  perhaps,  than  an 
outspoken  one.  In  one  of  his  informal 
addresses  he  told  of  hearing  a  student 
say,  whom  he  passed  in  the  college  yard 
one  night,  "  I  wonder  what '  Charley's' 
doing  out  so  late."  It  was  easy  to  infer 
from  the  manner  of  his  telling  that  he 
took  a  naive  pleasure  in  the  humorously 
affectionate  familiarity  which  the  stu- 
dent assumed.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday  celebration,  when  he  was  visibly 
touched  by  the  clamorous,  thrilling  ova- 
tion of  his  undergraduates,  he  said  that 
"  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  my  servios 
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here  I  was  generally  conscious  of  speak- 
ing to  men  who,  to  say  the  least,  did 
not  agree  with  me."  Think  of  twenty 
years  breathingconstantly  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  suspicion,  looking  into  eyes 
hard  with  opposition  I  Surely  one  may 
now  drop  a  little  reserve  in  order  to 
atone  for  an  experience  which  few  men 
would    have  the   courage    to    endure; 


"  But,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  atmosphere  has  seemed 
to  grow  gradually  different,  and  now, 
yesterday  and  to-day,  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  expressions  of  confidence 
and  affection.  Yesterday,  at  a  family 
gathering,  a  lady  handed  to  me  a  note 
which  she  said  a  lady  in  Boston  had 
asked  her  to  deliver.     I  opened  it  ant^ 
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there  was  not  a  word  in  it — not  one — 
only  a  leaf,  but  that  leaf  was  laurel." 
Quite  apart  from  the  speaker's  manner, 
which  plainly  told  how  deeply  touched 
he  was,  this  was  not  the  speech  of  a 
cold  man. 

In  Cambridge  scores  of  stories  circu- 
late which  illustrate  his  almost  impulsive 
generosity.  It  is  well  known  that  on  one 
occasion  a  student,  sick  with  contagious 
disease  and  shunned  by  those  about 
him,  was  taken  into  the  President's  own 
house.  A  raw  sub-freshman  from  a 
country  village  in  Connecticut,  on  the 
evening  of  his  first  day  in  Cambridge, 
found  himself  in  need  of  a-  Latin  gram- 
mar to  prepare  for  the  next  day's  exam- 
ination. Quite  without  friends  at  the 
University,  he  told  his  need  to  the  first 
man  he  met,  and  was  bidden  to  the 
stranger's  house.  There  a  long  search 
unearthed  a  Latin  grammar,  but  it  proved 
to  be  of  too  old  an  edition  to  serve  the 
present  need.  By  this  time  the  stranger's 
perplexity  and  anxiety  to  get  the  book 
exceeded  the  student's  own,  and,  after 
some  thought,  he  sent  the  young  man  off 
with  a  note  to  a  friend  in  a  neighboring 
street  who  might  be  likely  to  have  the 
right  edition.  It  was  weeks  before  the 
student  learned  that  the  chance  stranger 
who  had  given  an  hour  of  his  time  and 
an  even  more  precious  measure  of  his 
sympathy  to  a  lonely  and  troubled  stu- 
dent was  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity.    In  a  university  that  numbers  over 
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four  thousand,  the  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal touch  between  student  and  Presi- 
dent is  small;  but  there  are  scores  of 
stories  of  the  enlistment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  interest  in  some  student's 
behalf.  There  was  a  young  roan  who 
desired  to  study  botany,  but  had  failed 
to  satisfy  some  technical  preliminary  re- 
quirement. The  committee  which  stood 
between  the  student  and  his  wish  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  warmth  of  man- 
ner and  the  emphatic  gesture  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  declared, "  IT  that  young  man 
wants  to  study  botany,  he  shall  study  it" 
President  Eliot's  writings  abound  with 
with  the  appreciation  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  exhortations  to  young  men  to 
cultivate  it  as  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  life. 
For  one  who  wishes  to  know  President 
Eliot's  gentler  side,  for  one  who  will 
give  a  few  hours'  time  for  the  priceless 
privilege  of  an  intimate  glimpse  into  the 
home  life  of  the  most  cultivated  class  in 
America,  there  is  a  memorial  volume 
prepared  by  President  Eliot  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  inscribed  "  For 
the  dear  son,  who  died  in  his  bright 
prime,  from  the  father."  It  is  such  a 
book  as  a  mother,  rather  than  a  father, 
might  have  prepared.  It  is  conceived 
in  the  spirit  which  preserves  playthings 
as  souvenirs  of  a  dead  child.  There  are 
reproductions  of  the  rude  sketches  and 
drawings  made  by  the  lad,  lists  of  the 
books  he  read,  accounts  of  the  games  he 
played  when  he  and  his  mates  called 
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themselves  the  "  Lances  of  Lancaster  " 
and    the  "  Knights  of  the  Wood,"  and 
out-adventured   Scott's   heroes    in    the 
peaceful  parks  of  Cambridge.     The  boy 
was  of  a  sensitive,  imaginative  tempera- 
ment, and  ran  the  gamuts  of  suffering 
that  such  souls  endure.     President  Eliot 
describes  himself  as  "  sanguine,  confident, 
content    with    present    action."     Such 
temperaments  as   the  father's  are  not 
always  sure  to  understand  the  less  hope- 
ful ones,  but  the  tender  sympathy  and 
protecting  care  which  breathe  through 
every   page  of  the  book   are  the  final 
proof  of  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the 
father's  soul.     The  book  describes  the 
lad  as  having  "  days  of  mingled  exalta- 
tion and  dejection.     A  flood  of  thought 
and  feeling,  such  as  he  had  never  experi- 
enced   before,    swept    over    him.     His 
head  was  full  of  memories  and  dreams, 
of    fearful  hopes,    dreads,  and    pains." 
And  there  is  this  passage,  full  of  the 
most  sympathetic  insight  into  the  less 
buoyant  soul :  "  Charles  suffered  a  good 
deal   at  times  from   that    mental   and 
moral  struggle,  that  questioning  of  self 
and  the  world,  which  all  thoughtful  and 
reserved  boys  who  have  a  good  deal  in 
them  have  to  pass  through.     They  be- 
come aware  that  they  are  thinking  and 
responsible  beings,  and  find  themselves 
forced    to   consider   questions   of  con- 
science, faith,  and  love,  and  the  meaning 
of   life   and   death.     Sudden  floods  of 
emotion  overwhelm  them,  and  seasons 
of  uncontrollable  doubt,  misgiving,  and 
sadness  distress  them.     The  struggle  is 
apt  to  be  a  lonely  one.     Nobody  will  or 
can  answer  their  deeper  questions.     '  I 
have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone.'  " 

To  the  brightening  of  these  fits  of 
gloon):  to  inspiring  hope  and  faith  and 
courage  in  the  diffident  boy,  the  father 
devoted  himself.  The  father's  love  that 
compiled  this  book  is  a  trait  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
rigid  administrator  and  the  fearless, 
opposition-challengingpropagandist,who 
utters  a  novel  and  disagreeable  truth 
with  the  same  nonchalant  assurance  as 
a  proposition  in  geometrj'. 

Charles  William  Eliot  entered  Har- 
vard in  1849,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In 
these  present  days,  when  young  men  are 
Freshmen  at  nineteen  and  twenty,  one 


may  fall  into  the  error  of  inferring  pre- 
cocity from  this  early  entrance.  But 
those  were  the  days  of  extremely  youth- 
ful Bachelors  of  Arts.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  graduated  at  seventeen,  Lowell  at 
nineteen.  Eliot  was  of  the  usual  age. 
Far  indeed  from  any  early  exhibition  of 
his  talents,  the  record  is  that  he  passed 
his  college  years  in  the  quiet  paths  of 
faithful  and  steadfast  devotion  to  daily 
tasks,  utterly  unnoticed  by  his  fellows. 
The  class  of  '53  numbered  ninety  men. 
Most  of  them  are  now  dead,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  their  obituaries  the 
first  fact  mentioned  is  that  they  were 
classmates  of  Harvard's  great  President. 
And  yet  the  truth  is  that  they  had  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  him  during  those 
four  years  when  they  were  acquiring  the 
wholly  accidental  right  to  shine  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  his  later  fame.  Eliot 
is  said  to  have  had  but  three  intimates, 
while  the  majority  of  his  classmates 
were  practically  unacquainted  with  him. 
"  He  was  shy  and  retiring,"  says  his 
classmate  Hill.  "  From  the  beginning 
of  our  Freshman  year  I  sat  near  him  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  day  in  one  of  those 
small  sections  into  which  every  class 
was  divided,  but  it  was  months  before  I 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  I  never,  in 
undergraduate  days,  knew  him  well. 
Few  of  his  classmates  did." 

Eliot's  aloofness  was  an  inherited  re- 
serve, an  integral  part  of  his  New  Eng- 
land birthright,  characteristic  of  every 
born  New  Englander,  and  especially  of 
that  well-born,  well-bred  class  which 
Holmes  has  called  "  the  Brahmin  caste  " 
of  New  England.  If  this  sensitive  re- 
serve has,  then  as  now,  cost  him  the 
intimate  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  fellows,  it  repaid  him  with  the 
compensation  of  ample  time  for  quiet 
thought  and  uninterrupted  devotion  to 
study.  "  His  ambition,"  says  the  same 
classmate,  "  was  for  scholarship  in  col- 
lege and  in  after  life."  During  this 
Freshman  year  he  stood  third,  in  the 
Sophomore  second ;  in  the  Junior  year 
he  rose  to  first,  but  fell  back  to  second 
when  his  work  was  interrupted  by  trou- 
ble with  his  eyes.  And  he  stood  just 
as  high  in  the  distasteful  tasks  of  the 
prescribed  studies  as  in  the  congenial 
courses  that  he  elected. 
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With  this  record  of  scholarship  and 
with  his  studious  temperament,  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  teacher  in  the  college 
appealed  to  his  taste,  and  was  easy  to 
secure.  For  ten  years  he  taught  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry.  His  achieve- 
ments took  the  simple  form  of  thorough 
and  effective  teaching.  He  instituted 
but  one  reform — written  examinations 
as  a  substitute  for  a  peculiarly  lax  and 
unequal  system  of  oral  tests.  In  1863 
he  resigned  to  spend  two  years  in  study 
abroad.  On  his  return  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  there  remained 
until  called  to  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard. 

One  inquires  why,  among  the  scores 
of  men  eligible  to  the  Harvard  presi- 
dency, the  mantle  fell  on  this  one. 
His  especial  qualifications  were  three — 
marked  efficiency  as  a  teacher  during 
fourteen  years  of  experience ;  noteworthy 
ability  as  an  administrator — a  kind  of 
ability  which  his  predecessors  had  lacked, 
and  which  was  recognized  as  of  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  rapidly  growing 
university;  finally,  Mr.  Eliot  had  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for 
1869  two  papers  entitled  "The  New 
Education — Its  Organization."  '  These 
had  attracted  universal,  thoughtful  at- 
tention because  they  approached  the 
problem  of  how  to  educate  American 
citizens,  with  a  completeness  in  the  grasp 
of  fundamental  principles  and  with  a 
length  of  vision  that  have  not  been 
equaled  before  or  since  in  any  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  education  in  America. 

Just  here  is  the  apt  place  for  adequate 
tribute  to  the  men  who  placed  a  young 
and  untried  man  in  the  president's  chair, 
who  had  the  insight  to  realize  his  possi- 
bilities and  the  faith  and  courage  to  put 
them  to  the  test  in  spite  of  opposition. 
In  the  light  we  now  have,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  honor  President  Eliot's  spon- 
sors as  prophets.  He  did  not  come  to 
his  office  as  a  next  step  in  a  steady  line 
of  promotion,  nor  by  any  universal  ac- 
quiescence in  bis  selection  as  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place.  His  choice 
was  a  shocking  defiance  of  tradition  and 
routine.  The  burden  of  this  defiance  was 
borne  by  two  men,  who  performed,  with 
no  small  pains,  the  task  of  bringing  the 


man  and  the  opportunity  together,  and 
thus  made  his  usefulness  possible.       A^e 
see  President  Eliot's  career  as  history  ; 
they  saw  it  as  prophecy.     Their  names 
were   Lowell    and    Crowninshield.       As 
members  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College  they  had  observed  young  Eliot's 
work  as  a  teacher.     But  the  story  £:oes 
that  their  especial  realization  of  his    ex- 
ecutive ability  came  about  through  con- 
tact with  him  while  he  was  attending:  to 
some  difficult  business  matters  in  con- 
nection with  his  father's  estate.     These 
two  men  were  directors  of  a  cotton-mi II 
at  Lowell.   In  1865  the  superintendency 
of  the  mill  became  vacant.    They  showed 
their  faith   in   young  Eliot's   executive 
capacity  by  oflfering   it   to  him.     The 
office  yielded  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year 
and  the  use  of  a  house — fully  twice  the 
income  then  yielded  by  any  educational 
position     in     America.      Nevertheless, 
Eliot  stuck  to  his  chosen  line,  and  by 
doing  so  doubtless  emphasized  in  the 
minds  of  his  sponsors  his  fitness  for  the 
more  exalted  office  in  which  they  later 
placed  him.     It  was   some  four  years 
later  that  the  presidency  of  Harvard  fell 
vacant.     To  suggest  Eliot  for  the  place 
required,  in  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Crown- 
inshield, with  their  high  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  institution  in  their  charge, 
a  very  exalted  faith  in  their  choice,  and 
a  moral  courage  not  readily  realized  to- 
day.    Harvard  and  New  England  were 
communities   where  tradition   was   not 
lightly   to  be  defied ;  and   it  was  the 
almost  universal  tradition,  not  only  for 
Harvard,  but  for  every  American  college, 
that  the  President  must  be  not  only  a 
man  of  mature  years,  but  also,  generally, 
a  clergyman.     The  suggestion  of  Eliot's 
name  was  the  signal  for  stern  opposi- 
tion.    He  was  opposed  because  of  his 
youth.     Among  the  six  members  of  the 
Corporation  whose  business  it  was  to 
choose  a  president,  only  one  was  under 
sixty ;  Eliot  was  thirty-five.    The  elderly 
faculty  looked  with  resentment  on  the 
suggestion   of   setting  over   them    one 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  mere  youth. 
He  was  opposed  because  he  was  not  a 
clergyman  ;  his  chief  competitor  was  of 
the  cloth.     This  phase  of  the  opposition 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  in  bis 
"  New  Education  "  he  had  attacked  with 
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merciless  severity,  among  other  shams 
and  mischievous  traditions  of  American 
education,  the    notion    that  a  college 
president  should  be   a  superannuated 
clergyman.     Why,    he  asked,  should  a 
man  whose  experience  consists  of  hav- 
ing  written  a  sermon  a  week  for  some 
years  be  considered  any  more  capable 
of    sudden   translation   to   the  highest 
position  in  the  teaching  profession  than 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession ?    He  is  as  well  prepared  for 
one    as  for  the  other;  and   Dr.   Eliot 
opposed  the  choice  of  him  for  the  one 
with  as  much  indignant  warmth  as  law- 


kind  of  intellectual  detachment  from 
personal  feeling  and  prejudice,  which, 
because  it  is  so  rare,  men  have  found  it 
difficult  to  comprehend ;  and  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  misunderstanding 
even  among  those  close  to  him.  While 
the  struggle  was  on,  he  publicly  compli- 
mented one  of  the  alumni  on  his  ability 
as  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  One 
needs  to  know  Dr.  Eliot  well  to  under- 
stand that  this  compliment  was  perfectly 
candid  and  frank,  with  no  trace  of  irony. 
During  the  same  period  he  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  "As  far  as  I  have 
heard  the  objections  to  me,  I  quite  agree 
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yers  would  oppose  the  choice  of  him  for 
a  judge.  Moreover,  this  aggressive 
young  chemist's  predilection  for  science 
was  well  understood,  and  the  friends  of 
the  traditional  education  feared. 

For  all  these  and  for  many  minor  rea- 
sons, the  advocacy  of  Dr.  Eliot  for  the 
presidency  was  resented  and  opposed. 
The  representatives  of  the  alumni,  who 
had  a  veto  power,  once  did  formally 
refuse  to  ratify  him,  but  some  months 
later  were  persuaded  to  yield.  In  con- 
nection with  the  fight  over  his  choice 
there  are  two  incidents  which  reflect  a 
mental  trait  in  Dr.  Eliot  which  appears 
again  and  again  in  his  career.     It  is  a 


with  them.  As  Theodore  told  Edward 
Hale,  '  I  quite  agree  with  your  general 
views,  only  you  don't  know  Eliot' " 
This  singular  intellectual  detachment 
from  passion  appears  in  two  stories 
which  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
faculties  met  the  new  President,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  the  new  President 
met  them.  Dr.  Eliot  had  a  grave  con- 
viction that  the  business  of  a  presi- 
dent is  to  preside ;  true,  his  easy-going, 
elderly  predecessors,  of  the  superannu- 
ated clergyman  type,  had  largely  ab- 
dicated this  function ;  and  the  law  and 
medical  faculties  were  accustomed  to 
going  their  own  way.     But  at  the  first 
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meeting  of  the  law  school  faculty  follow- 
ing his  election  the  new  President  ap- 
peared in  the  chair.  "  Well,  I  declare," 
said  one  of  the  professors  (ex-Governor 
Washburn),  "  the  President  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  Law  School  I  This  is  a 
new  sight" 

That  particular  incident  is  rather  col- 
orless ;  it  merely  illustrates  how  the  new 
President  took  a  vigorous  grasp  of  all 
the  executive  business  that  belonged  to 
him.  The  other  anecdote  is  both  more 
spicy  and  more  characteristic.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  told  it  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Motley,  the  historian.  The 
letter  first  described  how  curious  it  was 
to  see  "  a  young  man  like  Eliot,  with  an 
organizing  brain,  a  firm  will,  a  grave, 
calm,  dignified  presence,  taking  the  rib- 
bons of  our  classical  coach-and-six,  feel- 
ing the  horses'  mouths,  putting  a  check 
on  this  one's  capers  and  touching  that 
one  with  a  lash,  turning  up  everywhere 
in  every  faculty  (I  belong  to  three),  on 
every  public  occasion,  and  taking  it  all 
as  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  born  pres- 
ident."    Then  he  tells  the  story  : 

"  '  How  is  it,  I  should  like  to  ask,'  said 
one  of  our  number  the  other  evening, 
'  that  this  Faculty  has  gone  on  for  eighty 
years  managing  its  own  affairs,  and 
♦doing  it  well — how  is  it  that  we  have 
been  going  on  so  well  in  the  same  or- 
derly path  for  eighty  years,  and  now, 
within  three  or  four  months,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  change  all  our  modes  of  carry- 
ing on  the  school ;  it  seems  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  happens  ?' 

" '  I  can  answer  Dr. 's  question 

very  easily,'  said  the  bland,  grave  young 
man ;  '  there  is  a  new  President.'  " 

It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  those 
who  read  the  story  and  do  not  know  the 
man  that  there  was  not  a  touch  of  rather 
offensive  youthful  smartness  in  this  reply 
of  the  y6ung  President  to  the  petulant 
old  professor.  And  yet  the  fact  is,  this 
answer  merely  expressed  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual detachment  characteristic  of  the 
man.  The  reason  for  the  change  which 
the  old  professor  so  volubly  protested 
against,  the  exact  answer  to  his  question, 
was  that  there  was  a  new  President; 
and  Dr.  Eliot  said  so  in  the  fewest  and 
simplest  words.     There  was  no  snapping 


acerbity  meant  It  was  a  simple  fact 
simply  stated,  and  no  feeling  went  with 
it  The  same  spirit  of  intellectual  de- 
tachment, of  severely  excluding  all  feeling 
from  the  conduct  of  the  executive  busi- 
ness of  the  University,  is  illustrated  in 
the  story  of  a  teacher  who  was  called 
t^  Dr.  Eliot  from  another  university  to 
teach  at  Harvard,  and  who  approached 
the  President  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude whose  warmth  was  more  conspicu- 
ous than  their  good  taste.  Said  the 
President,  with  characteristic  simplicity, 
"  I  did  what  was  best  for  the  University." 
Here,  again,  a  terse  statement  of  fact  in 
the  fewest  words  seems  to  convey  feeling. 
But  none  who  know  will  believe  that  the 
President  meant  a  rebuke,  that  he  thought 
either  more  or  less  highly  of  the  grateful 
teacher  after  the  event  Of  a  similar 
tenor  was  his  remark  to  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor who  had  been,  in  the  faculty 
meetings,  a  conspicuous  opponent  of  his 
policies,  and  who  had  an  invitation  to 
go  to  another  university.  "  I  suppKJse," 
said  the  President,  "you  understand 
fully  that  your  opposition  to  my  policies 
will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
your  promotion  here."  The  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  were  long  in  learn- 
ing this  complete  intellectual  detachment 
from  prejudice,  this  thoroughgoing 
resptect  for  men  who  stuck  to  their  own 
opinions  in  opposition  to  his.  "  For  the 
first  twenty-five  years,"  writes  Dr.  Hyde, 
"  President  Eliot  was  misunderstood, 
misrepresented,  maligned,  hated,  with 
and  without  cause."  But  when.the  lesson 
of  his  fairness  was  learned,  and  when, 
with  that  lesson,  came  the  conviction 
that  here  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  far 
vision.  President  Eliot  was  rewarded 
with  a  loyalty  among  those  about  him 
such  as  is  received  only  by  men  of  the 
most  exalted  character.  One  of  the 
best-known  members  of  the  Harvard 
faculty  once  gave  the  writer  a  glimpse 
of  the  sort  of  enthusiastic  faith  which  is 
held  by  those  who  know  President  Eliot 
best.  The  professor  who  tells  the  story, 
with  another  member  of  the  faculty,  was 
walking  home  one  night  from  a  faculty 
meeting  in  which  some  incident  had 
illuminated  for  them  the  soundness  of 
the  President's  judgment  and  the  length 
of  his  vision  ;  and  they  both  agreed  that 
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if  Dr.  Eliot  should  ask  them  to  resign 
they  would  go  to  him  gratefully  and 
thank  him  for  having  pointed  out  a  way 
in  which  they  could  serve  the  University. 
It  was,  for  these  two  mature  men,  like 
the  exalted  faith  which  imaginative  small 
boys  sometimes  have  in  the  omniscience 
of  a  teacher. 

The  new  President  b^an  his  reign 
with  a  twofold  conception  of  his  functions. 
He  was,  first,  the  executive  head  of  a  large 
and  complicated  establishment,  with  a 
plant  valued  at  some  millions  of  dollars, 
and  a  considerable  force  of  employees. 
On  this  side    he    has  looked  upon  the 
University  as   a  superintendent   might 
look  upon  his  factory.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  this  analogy  consciously  in  mind. 
In  one  of  his  annual  reports  he  figures 
out  the  economic  loss  involved  in  letting 
a  plant  valued  at  several  million  dollars 
lie  idle  during  the  long  vacation  of  three 
months.     On  this  side  his  efficiency  is 
incomparable.    He  is  constantly  appear- 
ing, often  in  the  very  early  morning,  on 
trips  of  inspection  of  the  University  build- 
ings.    A  broken  lock  on  a  door  is  not 
too  small  a  detail  to  escape  him,  and  an 
attendant  in  the  library  has  been  person- 
ally reminded  that  an  electric  light  in  the 
stacks  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  burn  when  nobody  was  using  it. 
To  be  able  to  do  things  with  his  own 
hands  is  a  hobby  with  him.    The  tenants 
of  a  house  of  which  President  Eliot  had 
charge  complained  that  the  furnace  was 
out  of  order.     The  next  day,  within  a 
few  hours  after  he  had  dined  with  a 
foreign  ambassador,  Dr.  Eliot  appeared, 
descended  into  the  basement,  and  shortly 
returned  with  the  announcement  that  the 
furnace  would  now  be  found  to  work 
properly.     In  his  executive  capacity  he 
is  as  hard  a  worker  as  his  splendid  phy- 
sique, his  natural  taste  for  detail,  his 
equable  temperament,  and  his  great  en- 
durance will  permit.     He  has  remarked, 
although  in  a  spirit  of  satisfaction  rather 
than  complaint,  that  his  work  averages 
twelve  hours  a  day ;  and  that  but  for  the 
summers  at  Mt  Desert  he  would  "  hardly 
have  more  time  for  reflection  and  real 
living  than  an  operative  in  a  cotton-mill." 
But  he  has  always  nourished  his  physique 
with  exercise.     His  erect,  dignified  body 
astride  a  big-boned  horse  is  a  common 


sight  to  students  hurrying  to  breakfast. 
While  he  was  a  student  and  an  instruct- 
or, he  rowed  regularly,  once  appearing 
in  a  public  contest.  For  twenty  years 
he  spent  his  summers  with  his  family 
partly  in  tents  on  an  island  off  the  Maine 
coast,  and  partly  aboard  a  forty-foot  sail- 
ing yacht  along  the  New  England  coast 

With  the  other  side  of  President 
Eliot's  functions,  with  his  service  to  the 
University  and  to  the  community,  as 
a  reformer,  the  world  is  familiar.  He 
has  not  been  a  teacher  in  the  formal 
sense — he  has  practically  never  ap- 
peared in  a  class-room  since  he  took 
office.  But,  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent, he  had  wrought  out  certain  origi- 
nal, independent  theories  of  education. 
Clearing  the  ground  of  all  tradition  and 
custom,  approaching  the  question  as  if 
there  was  no  system  of  education  already 
in  existence,  he  considered  the  problem. 
What  sort  of  education  does  America 
need  and  how  shall  it  be  got  ?  "  The 
American  university,"  he  said,  "  will 
not  be  a  copy  of  foreign  institutions,  but 
the  slow  and  natural  outgrowth  of  Amer- 
ican social  and  political  habit"  In  this 
unbiased  spirit  he  approached  the  sub- 
ject of  education  in  America,  and  his 
conclusions  made  the  fashion-followers  in 
education  rise  up  in  protest  He  ripped 
from  Latin  all  its  trappings  of  tradition 
and  held  the  shrinking  skeleton  up  in  the 
pitiless  light  to  ask  exactly  what  purpose 
it  serves  in  education.  As  Dr.  Hyde 
expresses  it,  he  went  "  up  and  down 
the  whole  length  of  our  educational  line, 
condemning  every  defect,  exposing  every 
sham,  rebuking  every  form  of  incompe- 
tence and  inefficiency  as  treason  to  the 
truth,  an  injury  to  the  commonwealth,  a 
crime  against  the  individual." 

But  he  was  not  an  iconoclast  merely. 
The  "  New  Elducation  "  was  conspicuous 
not  so  much  for  what  it  destroyed  as  for 
the  robust  vigor  of  what  it  constructed. 
The  "  New  Education  "  was  published 
in  1869,  and  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
same  year  outlines  an  entire  system  of 
education,  from  kindergarten  to  profes- 
sional school,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
America.  In  these  two  productions  will 
be  found  the  germ  of  all  the  reforms 
which  President  Eliot  has  brought  about 
in    Harvard   and  America   during  the 
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past  thirty-five  years — with  how  much 
patience  there  is  not  space  here  to  tell. 

It  b  a  pleasant  fancy  to  think  how 
future  generations  of  Harvard  will  look 
back  to  the  administration  of  Eliot.  By 
what  flower  of  speech,  by  what  equiva- 
lent of  the  trite  "  Golden  Age,"  will  they 
designate  it  ?  In  length  alone  it  is 
unprecedented.  His  thirty  six  years  are 
equal  to  ten  years  more  than  the  com- 
bined terms  of  the  five  presidents  who 
immediately  preceded  him.  Only  one 
other  college  president,  the  famous  Mark 
Hopkins,  of  Williams,  ever  served  so 


long.  Dr.  Eliot's  term  has  spanned  the 
growth  of  Harvard  from  1 ,059  students 
to  4,328,  from  58  instructors  to  550, 
f:om  two  millions  of  dollars  in  resources 
to  sixteen.  But,  as  President  Eliot  has 
said  himself,  "  numbers  do  not  con- 
titute  a  university,  and  no  money  can 
make  it  before  its  time."  Measured  in 
a  different  way,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
the  tribute  of  another  New  England 
college  president :  "  No  one  can  be- 
gin to  measure  the  gain  to  civilization 
and  human  happiness  his  services  have 
wrought" 


The  Greek  Theater  of  the  University  of 

California 


By  V.  H.  Henderson 


IN  the  beginning  the  Greeks  danced 
and  sang  for  the  harvest  festival  on 
a  threshing-floor  in  a  hollow  among 
the  hills,  the  spectators  sitting  on  the 
slope  above.  So  in  time  arose  the 
drama  of  old  Greece,  played  in  the  open 
air,  but  with  rising  tiers  of  marble  for 
the  audience  instead  of  grassy  slopes. 

So  at  the  University  of  California  the 
graduating  class  year  after  year  gave  its 
Class  Day  extravaganza  in  a  natural 
amphitheater  among  the  hills,  the  thou- 
sands of  spectators  sitting  on  the  rising 
slopes  under  the  shadow  of  great  euca- 
lyptus and  cypress  trees.  Then  came 
the  thought,  made  act  by  Mr.  William 
R.  Hearst's  generosity,  of  building  a 
theater  such  as  that  at  Epidaurus,  open 
to  a  sky  blue  like  that  of  Greece,  leaning 
against  lofty  hills,  and  hospitable  for 
play  or  music  or  festival  day  throughout 
a  constant  year  that  knows  no  winter. 

The  Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley  has 
become  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Not  less 
than  ten  thousand  people  go  up  across 
the  campus  and  through  the  eucalyptus 
grove  during  every  week  to  delight 
their  eyes  with  its  classic  dignity  and 
restful  charm.  And  to  see  it  once  is  to 
come  again  and  again,  to  enjoy  it  with 
ever  fresh  delight,  as  one  would  a  paint- 
ing or  a  statue  or  a  song.  Every  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  five  the  students  make 
>usic  there  for  half  an  hour — the  glee 


club,  the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  choral 
society,  or  some  other  undergraduate 
musical  organization — and  four  or  five 
thousand  people  listen  to  this  music — 
music  as  free  to  all  who  choose  to  come 
as  the  singing  of  birds  or  the  sound  of 
the  wind  in  the  trees  with  which  it  is 
intermingled.  There,  sometimes,  the 
students  give  plays — "  The  Birds  "  of 
Aristophanes  in  Greek,  Racine's  "Ph^ 
dre  "  in  French,  the  Class  Day  play  of 
their  own  making;  there  Ben  Greet's 
players  presented  "Twelfth  Night," 
there  concerts  are  given,  there  President 
Roosevelt  delivered  the  Commencement 
address,  there  the  students  build  bon- 
fires and  set  off  fireworks  and  hold  ral- 
lies by  night  and  by  day  in  celebration 
of  athletic  victories.  Eight  thousand 
people  can  sit  there  together,  and  each 
one  feel  that  he  has  chanced  upon  the 
best  seat  of  all,  for  the  Greek  type  of 
theater  is  ideal  for  seeing  and  for  hear- 
ing, and  it  brings  an  audience  into  unity 
and  into  enjoyment  of  its  own  self  as  an 
audience  and  as  a  spectacle  as  can  no 
other  form  of  assemblage-place. 

Free  design  marked  the  work  of  John 
Galen  Howard,  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect of  the  University  of  California,  in 
the  imagining  of  the  theater  and  in  its 
wedding  to  the  surrounding  hills  and 
groves;  but  there  is  archaeological  war- 
rant for  its  every  detail,  from  the  differ- 
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ent  pitch  of  the  inner  and  outer  circles 
of  tiers,  suggested  by  the  theater  at 
Epidaurus,  to  the  rain-gutters  about  the 
orchestra,  which  drain  like  those  at 
Corinth. 

The  theater  itself  consists  of  two 
series  of  semicircular  tiers,  rising  first  at 
a  gentle  angle,  and  then,  after  an  inter- 
vening aisle  and  low  wall,  by  a  bolder 
slope.  From  the  highest  tier  one  steps 
out  upon  the  natural  hillside.  The  nine- 
teen tiers  of  the  outer  portion,  each 
eighteen  inches  high,  are  both  step  and 
seat.  The  arc  of  the  outer  semicircle 
measures  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  stage  is  tangent  to  the  circular 
open  orchestra  about  which  the  tiers 
are  disposed,  and  stands  five  feet  and 
a  half  above  it.     It  is  a  hundred  and 


fifty  feet  in  length,  twenty-eight  feet 
deep,  and  backed  by  a  massive  wall 
forty-two  feet  in  height.  This  noble 
wall,  enriched  with' sixteen  columns  and 
with  stylobate  and  entablature  in  full 
Doric  detail,  represents  a  palace  of  tem- 
ple front.  It  is  pierced  by  a  great  cen- 
tral doorway,  flanked  by  smaller  open- 
ings, and  with  a  portal  as  well  in  each 
of  the  return  walls.  The  theater  is  built 
of  concrete,  the  stage  wall  being  finished 
by  hand  in  Portland  cement. 

The  theater  has  proved  of  a  great 
practical  usefulness  as  a  place  of  assem- 
blage for  the  University.  Its  intrinsic 
beauty,  moreover,  and  its  reminiscence 
of  ancient  lands  and  days,  represent  an 
enrichment  and  enlarging  of  California 
tradition. 
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The   Harvard   Stadium 

By  George  P.   Morris 


HARVARD'S  spacious  athletic 
field,  given  to  the  University  by 
Major  H.  L.  Higginson  as  a 
memorial  of  his  Harvard  comrades  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  known  as  Soldiers' 
Field,  now  has  standing  upon  it,  on  a 
site  harmonizing  with  the  scheme  for  its 
development  outlined  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  a  vast  structure  of  steel-con- 
crete known  as  the  Stadium.  In  it  foot- 
ball and  lacrosse  are  to  be  played,  and 
track  sports  carried  on.  While  not  en- 
tirely finished,  it  is  nearly  so.  It  is 
usable  and  already  has  been  the  resort 
of  nearly  forty  thousand  spectators  at  a 
single  game.  When  completed  it  may 
have  within  its  walls  dressing-rooms  for 
players,  handball  courts,  a  rifle  range, 
and  other  accessories  of  spwrt.  Besides 
furnishing  a  vast,  imposing,  fire-proof, 
durable  structure  suitable  for  watching 
rivalry  in  sport,  this  edifice  bids  fair  to 
be  the  scene  of  other  academic  functions 
of  a  less  strenuous  sort  Class  Day 
exercises  were  held  on  the  sward  near 
the  upper  end  this  year. 
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Greek  in  its  design,  more  than  any 
other  building  in  the  country  it  suggests 
and  rivals  those  stadia  built  by  men  in 
classic  times  for  vast  crowds  to  sit  in 
and  watch  tests  of  the  strength,  sp>eed, 
and  agility  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
is  a  U-shaped  structure  with  a  single 
curved  end  and  two  straight  sides,  and 
includes  within  its  outer  walls  an  area 
of  537  X  420  feet.  Tier  upon  tier  of 
concrete  seats  resting  on  steel  girders 
and  beams  of  concrete  rise  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet,  the  seats  being  arranged  on 
three  variant  angles  or  slopes.  There 
are  thirty-seven  sections  of  seats,  with 
thirty-one  rows  in  a  section,  each  row 
seating  from  fourteen  to  twenty-six  per- 
sons, according  to  the  position  of  the 
section.  At  the  first  football  game 
played  in  the  Stadium,  that  with  Yale  in 
the  fall  of  1903,  23,400  persons  occupied 
seats  in  the  Stadium  proper,  and  38,400 
persons  saw  the  game,  the  extra  attend- 
ants being  seated  on  temporary  seats  or 
standing  on  the  sward. 

The  mainspring  and  chief  personality 
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of  the  corps  of  Harvard  men  responsible 
for  this  striking  structure  has  been 
Professor  I.  N.  HoUis,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Engineering  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  SchooL  With  him  have  been  as- 
sociated very  closely  Professor  L.  J.  John- 
son, of  the  same  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Worcester,  '82, 
consulting  engineer,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  work  on  its  engineering  and 
constructive  side,  and  Messrs.  C.  F. 
McKim,  the  well-known  architect,  and 
Mr.  George  B,  de  (JershofF,  '88,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  general  appearance 
of  the  structure  and  for  converting  a 
design  guaranteed  by  engineers  into  one 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  critic  of 
architecture  and  to  the  average  man. 
Construction  was  not  begun  until  in 
Harvard's  physical  laboratories  there 
had  been  thorough  tests  of  the  concrete- 
steel  type  of  building,  which,  because  of 
its  first  low  cost,  durability.non-inflamma- 
bility,  and  other  advantages,  is  likely  to 
be  used  more  and  more. 

The  Stadium  is  a  memorial  of  the 
generosity  of  the  class  of  '79  and  of  the 
thrift  of  the  managsment  of  the  Athletic 
Association.  The  class  of  '79  gave 
$100,000  outright,  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion added  $50,000  from  an  accumulated 


surplus  set  aside  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose, and  the  balance  of  the  estimated 
cost  ($225,000  to  $250,000)  will  come 
from  money  borrowed,  to  be  repaid  from 
future  profits  of  the  Association. 

Forty  thousand  people  intensely  inter- 
ested in  a  contest  of  such  importance 
and  such  fierce  rivalry  as  a  Yale-Harvard 
football  match  furnish  a  spectacle  rarely 
surpassed  and  very  informing  for  the 
student  of  humanity  en  masse.  It  is  a 
rare  place  to  study  the  psychology  of 
the  mob.  The  scene  visible  when  this 
building  is  crowded  with  people  is  un- 
surpassed for  its  brilliancy  of  coloring, 
intensity  of  human  feeling  kept  within 
bounds,  and  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of 
the  hold  which  intercollegiate  sport  has 
on  the  well-to-do  classes  of  American 
society.  Along  with  fine  sport  and 
exceptional  opportunity  to  witness  it 
with  unimpeded  view,  there  now  goes 
assurance  of  personal  safety  for  the 
spectators,  which  was  not  the  case  when 
the  former  wooden  grand  stands  were 
in  use.  Moreover,  the  structure  itself 
serves  as  a  model,  educationally  and 
aesthetically  considered  ;  and  it  doubt- 
less is  but  a  forerunner  of  many  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  on  academic  athletic 
fields. 
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A  school! 

IN 

THE  WOODS 

j3y  MARTHA  BERRY  P 


-^"^l^ 


WE    live   in    ^ 
tlie  coun-     ' 
try.    Our 
house  stands  on  a 
hill    with    a    wide  ^,-  "     V^^ 

lawn  covered  with  \ 

stately  oaks,  and  sloping  gently 
from   the    house.     Out  in   one 
corner  of  this  grove  stands  an 
old-time  log  cabin  with  a  stick 
and  dirt  chimney,  and  its  cracks 
between  the  logs  filled  with  clay. 
This  was  our  playhouse,  and  on 
Saturday  tlie  eight  children  of 
the  family  resorted  to  tiie  cabin 
with   their   governess  to  have  a 
candy-pulling.      The   key   was 
often  lost,  and  the  children  went  down 
the  wide  old  chimney  to  turn  the  button 
that  secured  the  door.    By  the  time  these 
children  were  grown  the  old  cabin  had 
become  a  ruin,  and  the  flying  squirrels 
and  the  birds  had  appropriated  it  and 
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taken  the  children's 
l>lace.  I, particularly, 
was  attached  to  this 
little  house  because 
it   stood  as  a  monu- 
ment to    my    happy 
childhood,  so  I  repaired  it  and 
made  it  into  a  cozy  little  den 
where  I  could  spend  quiet  hours 
in    the    woods,  the    birds    and 
rabbits  being  my  only  compan- 
ions.    Tacked  on  the  door  was 
an  old  coonskin,  and  a  strong 
twine  latchstring  hung  inviting- 
ly out.      By  pulling  the  string 
the   heavy  latch  was  lifted,  and 
on  entering  the  door  you  saw 
"  Kyndle  Friendship  "  painted  in  large 
black  letters  on  the  mantel-board  over 
a  wide  fireplace.     Scattered   over  the 
rough  plank  floor  were  skins  of  deer, 
wildcat,  and  red  fox,  while  just  outside 
of  the  door  hung  a  long-handled  g^urd 
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over  a  little  cedar  pail.     From  the  round 

pine  poles  which  served  as  rafters,  and 

upon  which  the  children  performed  their 

most   remarkable  gymnastic  feats,  hung 

strings  of  red  pepper  and  ears  of  bright 

red   and  yellow  popcorn.     Each  corner 

of  the  room  was  decorated  with  bunches 

of  cotton,  and  an  immense  hornets'  nest 

was   stuck  over  the  little  window.     In 

the   dina  comer  was  an  old   rosewood 

melodeon,  whose   small   keyboard   had 

turned  yellow  with  age. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  April,  when 
the  birds  were  singing  and  a  fragrance 
was    wafted  from   the  crab-apple  trees 
through  the  open  door,  I  was  lured  to 
the  cabin  by  the  quiet  and  beauty  that 
surrounded  it.     As  I  sat  there  all  alone, 
I  observed  three  little  children,  barefoot 
and  ragged,  peeping  through  the  cracks. 
These  were  the  children  of  the  near-by 
tenant  farmers,  and  their  bright  faces 
and  the  unspoken  longing  I  saw  written 
there  caused  me  to  throw  aside  my  own 
thoughts,  go  forward,  and  speak  to  them. 
But   they   were   very  shy,  these   three 
little   poor-white  children,  and   it   was 
only  by  tempting  them  with  apples  that 
I  could  coax  them  into  the  cabin.     Re- 
membering that  it  was  Sunday,  I  told 
them  some  stories  from  the  Bible.     To 
many  of  the  questions  I  asked  about  the 
Bible    they  answered :   "  Don't    know. 
Ain't  never  been  to  no  Sunday-school. 
We-uns   hardshells."     Then    I    asked, 
"  Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters  ?" 
one  replying,  "  I  got  about  eight,"  an- 
other, "  I  got  about  ten." 

The  next  Sunday  came.     I  had  some 
visitors  from  a  distance,  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  about  the  children.     When  I 
looked  down  into  the  woods  and  saw  a 
procession,  not  only  of  children,  but  men, 
women,  babies,  and  dogs,  I  said,  "  Oh, 
I  had  forgotten    about    that   Sunday- 
school  lesson ;  you  will  have  to  excuse 
me  this  time  for  my  Sunday-school."     I 
don't  know  much  about  teaching  Sunday- 
school,  but  I  began  by  saying,  "  We'll 
sing  something."     I   played  the  melo- 
deon.   It  was  so  infirm  that  three  chil- 
dren had   to  hold    it   up,   and   it   was 
usually  a  scramble  as   to  who  should 
hold  the   broken  pedal   in   place   and 
who  support  its  feeble  frame.     As  we 
had  only  one  book,  I  would  first  line 


out  the  words,  and  they  would  recite 
them  after  me  and  then  sing.  I  chose 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me." 

Presently  my  cabin  grew  so  full  that 
I  would  have  to  teach  them  through  the 
cracks.  Soap-boxes,  skins,  and  shuck 
mats,  and  often  the  door-sill,  would  be 
utilized  to  seat  my  visitors.  The  shuck 
mats  were  made  by  the  country  people 
around  and  were  brought  as  gifts  to  the 
cabin. 

People  would  come  rain  or  shine.  I 
saw  we  must  have  a  larger  house,  and 
so  I  took  one  hundred  dollars  and  went 
to  the  sawmill  and  invested  it  in  lumber. 
The  boys  and  men  in  the  Sunday  school 
put  up  a  one-frame  house,  but  soon  I 
had  to  add  a  little  room  on  one  side, 
then  a  little  room  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  big  room  at  the  back. 

As  some  pupils  would  move  to  distant 
points,  they  would  ask  me  to  come  and 
help  them  to  have  a  Sunday-school  in 
their  settlement.  I  drove  eight  miles  to 
'Possum  Trot  Creek,  and  found  an  aban- 
doned old  house  that  had  been  built 
long  before  the  war.  The  roof  had 
tumbled  in  and  there  were  no  doors  or 
windows.  Once  it  rained  while  I  was 
holding  my  Sunday-school,  and  my  thin 
muslin  dress  was  wet  from  the  rain 
dripping  through  the  roof.  I  would 
shift  the  Sunday-school  from  one  comer 
to  the  other  seeking  protection  from  the 
rain.  I  asked  the  people  to  put  on  a 
new  roof.  "It  mout  not  rain  for  a 
whole  month,"  one  man  said  ;  to  which 
I  replied,  "Yes,  but  it  mout  rain  next 
Sunday."  I  saw  a  board  tree  near  by 
and  told  the  men  that  if  they  would 
fell  it  and  cut  it  into  boards  by  a  cer- 
tain date,  I  would  bring  up  nails  and 
treat  the  workers  to  lemonade.  Quite 
a  number  came  and  worked  very  hard 
to  get  the  roof  covered,  and  I  sat  under 
a  large  tree  and  made  lemonade  (some 
had  never  tasted  that  beverage  before) 
and  handed  it  to  them.  Some  were 
very  much  amused,  and  one  old  man 
declared  that  he  "never  heard  of  a 
woman  a-bossin'  of  a  house-roofin' 
before." 

My  interest  was  chiefly  centered  in 
the  boys  and  girls,  whose  minds  and 
hearts  were  fresh  and  eager  to  leara, 
but  who  knew  so  little  and  had  few 
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advantages.  I  soon  learned  that  these 
children  knew  nothing  about  nature,  and 
that  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  abun- 
dant beauties  lying  at  their  very  door- 
steps. I  took  long  walks  with  them  in 
the  piny  woods,  telling  them  about  the 
different  varieties  of  plants,  mosses, 
ferns,  and  wild  flowers  growing  in  our 
paths,  and  the  names  and  habits  of  birds, 
insects,  and  butterflies.  The  keen  inter- 
est in  everything  I  told  them  about, 
their  quick  intelligence  and  rare  aptitude, 
encouraged  me  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

I  opened  day-schools  in  each  one  of 
the  Sunday-school  houses,  supplementing 
the  five  months  allowed  by  the  county 
with  two  or  three  months  more,  or  just 
as  long  as  the  children  could  be  spared 
from  the  crops. 

After  six  years'  work  in  these  Sunday- 
schools  and  day-schools  among  our  peo- 
ple, I  realized  that  their  great  need  was 
a  home  school  where  we  could  teach 
them  to  work  intelligently.  With  this 
in  view,  I  built  a  house  upon  a  place 
which  my  father  gave  me  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old.  It  was  a  two-story 
building,  and  Miss  Brewster,  a  friend  . 
who  volunteered  to  give  her  services, 
joined  forces  with  me,  and  together  we 
opened  a  home  school  for  boys.  We 
tried  to  charge  five  dollars  a  month  for 
board  and  tuition.  Few  could  pay  this. 
Some  paid  two  dollars,  some  one  dollar, 
some  brought  such  food  supplies  as  they 
could  from  their  homes,  and  some  had 
nothing  to  bring.  All  worked  on  the 
farm  or  about  the  place  two  hours  a  day. 
Now  the  boys  do  all  the  housework,  all 
the  farm  work,  grubbing  up  stumps,  etc. 
Our  dining-room  table  was  made  of 
rough  planks  put  together.  When  we 
received  a  new  pupil,  we  put  in  a  plank. 
Our  cloth  was  the  cheapest  cotton  we 
could  buy,  and  it  was  always  spotlessly 
white.  The  napkins  were  cheesecloth. 
The  bedrooms  were  furnished  with  cots, 
and  dry-goods  boxes  covered  with  calico 
served  as  bureaus.  We  always  had 
flowers  on  the  table,  and  our  breakfast 
was  corn  bread,  coffee,  and  oatmeal.  Din- 
ner, stewed  meats  (scraps  that  the  butcher 
sold  for  five  cents  a  pound),  rice,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips.  Supper  was  bread, 
milk,  and  sorghum  molasses  which  we 
made  on  the  farm.    The  boys  had  hearty 


appetites  and  ate  a  great  deal.  I  don't 
think  my  fare  cost  quite  five  dollars  a 
month,  as  I  didn't  enjoy  the  food ;  but 
I  didn't  think  it  right  to  have  anything 
better  than  the  boys  had,  and  as  I 
worked  with  them  I  felt  I  must  eat  the 
same  food  they  had. 

As  an  example  of  sincere  industry 
and  real  interest  in  their  work,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  is  taken  as  an  excellent 
illustration.  Having  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  Sunday-school  several  miles 
from  the  school,  one  of  the  boys  asked  me 
to  take  dinner  with  his  mother,  who  lived 
near.  On  Saturday  the  boy  came  to  me 
with  a  request  to  go  home  that  day. 
When  I  asked  him  why  be  wanted  to  go 
home  then,  he  said :  "  Well,  you  know, 
I  wrote  and  asked  Ma  to  have  the  house 
all  cleaned  up  when  you  got  there,  but 
I'm  afraid  she  don't  know  how;  so  I 
want  to  go  and  get  it  all  scrubbed  up 
before  you  come." 

One  year  ago  I  deeded  the  entire 
place,  a  farm  of  eighty-five  acres,  to  the 
school.  It  was  incorporated  under  a 
board  of  trustees.  This  farm  serves  a 
double  purpose.  It  not  only  supplies  a 
great  part  of  the  food  for  the  school, 
but  some  of  the  boys  remain  at  the 
school  during  the  summer  vacation  to 
work  on  the  farm.  They  are  allowed 
fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  board.  With 
the  money  earned  in  this  way  these  boys 
are  enabled  to  return  to  school  and 
continue  their  studies.  This  is  always 
eagerly  sought  for  by  a  large  number  of 
bright  and  ambitious  boys,  many  of 
whom  cannot  be  taken. 

By  the  aid  of  friends  and  trustees 
sufficient  improvement  has  been  made 
to  accommodate  seventy-five  boys,  the 
boys  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  head  carpenter — 
building  a  carpenter  shop,  a  laundry,  and 
a  picturesque  log  cabin. 

Appreciation  of  the  school  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  boys,  though  one  boy  acted 
as  chief  cook  in  order  to  secure  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  second  term.  Another  boy 
sold  his  only  mule  to  come  to  school. 
The  parents  are  no  less  appreciative. 
One  man  was  willing  to  sell  part  of  his 
home  place  to  send  his  boy.  A  mother 
sold  her  only  cow  and  lived  on  bacon 
and  corn  bread  to  pay  her  son's  tuition. 
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The   New   Cabinet  Officers 


THE  two  new  members  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  whose 
portraits  are  printed  herewith, 
are  the  Hon.  Paul  Morton,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Moody  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Hon.  Victor  Howard  Metcalf, 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
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Labor.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  although  a  native  of  Michigan. 
He  has  shown  distinguished  ability  in 
organization  and  as  a  manager  of  men 
in  the  railway  world,  and  he  resigned 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  to 
accept  a  Cabinet  position.     He  is  the 
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VICTOR    HOWARD   METCALF 


son  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  President 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Morton  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  Palmer  and  Buckner  Demo- 
crat in  18%,  but  to  have  voted  for  Presi- 
dent McKmley  in  1900.  Mr.  Metcalf  is 
a  Califomian,  and  when  appwint^d  by 
the  President  was  serving  his  third  term 
as  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State. 
His  home  is  in  Oakland.    In  Congress 


Mr.  Metcalf  did  good  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  other  important  committees.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  third  man  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  hold  office  as  a  member  of  any 
President's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Metcalf  is 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1876,  and 
practiced  law  in  Utica  for  two  years 
before  going  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE  UOKMITOKY  FKOM  THE  CAMPUS 


A   Memorial   to  College   Friendship 

By  Robert  Bridges 


A  STRANGER  who  visited  Prince- 
ton during  the  recent  Com- 
mencement season,  and,  cross- 
ing the  beautiful  campus,  went  along 
McCosh  Walk  end  then  turned  toward 
Prospect  Avenue,  must  have  been  aston- 
ished at  what  he  saw ;  not  at  the  very  new 
and  handsome  dormitory — so  new  that 
the  grading  was  just  completed — for  new 
buildings  at  Princeton  are  not  astonish- 
ing. But  the  dwellers  in  that  building 
must  have  surprised  the  stranger.  Nearly 
every  room  was  occupied,  and  heads 
were  frequently  thrust  out  of  the  win- 
dows with  the  familiar  salutations  of 
college  youth.  The  stranger  must  have 
thought  that  they  were  the  oldest  lot  of 
college  boys  he  had  ever  seen.  If  he 
had  entered  one  of  the  suites  of  rooms, 
he  would  have  found  a  group  of  mature 
men  sitting  around  on  trunks,  beds,  and 
window-seats,  and  loafing  in  the  good 
old  college  way.  Then  he  would  have 
been  told  what  it  all  meant. 

"  The  great  class  of  "79  is  back  for  a 
reunion,    sir.     There   are  ninety  of   us 
here — we  only  graduated  one  hundred 
a** 


and  twenty-two — and  most  of  us  are 
living  in  this  building.  Out  in  town  we 
have  quartered  about  fifty  wives  and 
children ;  but  this  is  the  only  orignnal 
'79,  living  just  as  we  used  to  live  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  same  old  crowds 
are  here,  living  in  these  entries  as  we 
used  to  live  in  East  and  West,  Wither- 
spoon  and  Reunion.  You  may  not 
have  heard  that  this  is  our  building — 
we  were  always  modest,  but  noisy. 
Well,  it  is  ours,  built,  completed,  and 
paid  for ;  and  we  expect  to  hand  it  over 
to  Tommy,  with  a  brass  key,  to-morrow 
morning.  Who  is  Tommy  ?  Oh,  just 
the  President  of  the  University.  He 
writes  histories  and  things  under  the 
name  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  his  chief 
title  to  distinction  is  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  79." 

That  is  but  a  sample  of  what  the  in- 
quisitive stranger  might  have  heard  in 
any  of  the  rooms.  Then  he  might  have 
realized  that  he  had  run  across  an  un- 
usual and  a  beautiful  thing — a  lot  of 
men,  twenty-five  years  out  of  college, 
who  had  made  a  dream  come  true  and 
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were  enjoying  it  to  the  utmost  in  its 
actuality. 

The  class  began  to  give  things  to  the 
College  when  it  graduated.  The  bronze 
lions  in  front  of  Nassau  Hall,  where  the 
seniors  sing,  were  their  gift.  St  Gau- 
dens's  statue  of  McCosh  in  the  Mar- 
quand  Chapel  was  presented  by  the 
class  when  they  were  ten  years  out  of 
college,  and  the  grand  old  Doctor  was 
on  the  platform  to  see  the  bronze  un- 
veiled. Five  years  ago  they  voted  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation  by  presenting  a  dormi- 
tory to  the  University,  and  the  Class 
Committee  were  authorized  to  hustle. 
They  did.  They  had  to,  for  to  raise 
$108,000  from  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  men  (including  non-graduates), 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  is  no  small 
task.  But  they  knew  the  kind  of  men 
they  had  to  fall  back  on — fellows  who 
had  always  been  loyal  friends  and  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Princeton. 
When  the  building  was  formally  trans- 
ferred to  President  Wilson  on  June  11, 
the  money  all  had  been  paid  in  to  the 
Class  Treasurer,  and  there  was  a  sur- 
plus for  the  celebration.  It  lasted  four 
days. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 


contributed  to  the  fund,  according  as 
the  Lord  had  prosfwred  them — and  some 
did  even  better  than  the  Lord  had  led 
them  to  believe  they  ought  to  do.  Rich 
and  ptoor  did  their  best,  and  the  build- 
ing stands  to-day  a  true  class  memorial, 
built  by  enthusiastic  co-operation.  It 
will  yield  to  the  College  a  net  income 
of  $4,000,  to  be  used  as  the  Trustees 
direct. 

The  dormitory  is  a  fine  example  of 
Tudor  Gothic,  which  was  adopted  about 
ten  years  ago  as  the  style  of  architecture 
for  all  Princeton  buildings.  The  archi- 
tect, Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  has  departed  in  many  ways  from 
the  previous  buildings  in  this  manner 
at  Princeton.  The  material  has  been 
changed  from  stone  to  a  rich  plum-tinted 
brick,  made  specially  for  this  building, 
trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone.  The 
tower  is  not  symmetrical — only  one  of 
the  octagonal  corners  extending  above 
the  square  of  the  main  tower.  All  of 
the  gargoyles  and  bosses  are  from  special 
models  by  an  eminent  sculptor,  Mr. 
Gutzon  Borglum.  There  are  twenty-four 
suitesofthree  rooms  each — a  sitting-room 
and  two  bedrooms — and  the  building 
wiH  therefore  accommodate  forty-eight 
students.     Shower-baths  are  in  the  base- 
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ment,  and  the  building  is  heated  through- 
out by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity 
from  the  University  light  and  power 
plant. 

The  fine  large  room  which  fills  the 
whole  of  the  tower  above  the  arch  typi- 
fies the  sentiment  which  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  gift  It  is  to  be  now,  and 
so  long  as  members  of  the  class  survive, 
their  memorial  room — a  beautiful  room 
with  an  oak-beam  ceiling,  a  mullioned 
window  at  either  end,  and  a  great  stone 
fireplace  and  mantel  on  which  are  carved 
the  seal  of  the  University  and  this 
motto :  Almae  matri  magno  ex  amore 
DONUM  parvum.  In  the  alcove  under 
the  gallery  will  be  preserved  the  memo- 
rabilia of  the  class.  This  hall  was  the 
scene  of  the  class  dinner  and  smoker  in 
June,  and  it  will  be  always  available  for 
that  purpose  when  the  class  returns. 
It  is  likely  that  President  Wilson  will 
use  the  room  during  term  time  as  his 
executive  office. 

While  this  dormitory  is  a  substantial 


and  useful  gift  for  the  University,  the 
members  of  the  class  in  all  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  reunion  were  emphatic  in 
disavowing  any  material  motive  in  build- 
ing it.  They  were  proud  to  call  it  a  gift 
of  sentiment — that  and  that  only.  For 
mor^  than  twenty-five  years  they  have 
been  united  in  a  remarkable  way ;  their 
college  friendship,  instead  of  decreasing 
with  the  multiplicity  of  other  interests, 
has  deepened  and  broadened.  They 
have  had  a  very  good  time  together,  and 
they  want  this  building  to  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  it — a  place  where  new  gener- 
ations of  students  shall  make  similar 
friendships  that  may  endure  as  long  as 
theirs. 

They  believe  that  Princeton's  best  gift 
to  her  sons  is  this  spirit  of  enlightened 
fellowship,  nurtured  by  the  free  demo- 
cratic life  lived  in  the  dormitories  upon 
its  beautiful  campus. 

The  class  of  79  wanted  to  have  a 
perpetual  interest  in  that  life,  and  there- 
fore gave  to  Alma  Mater  this  gift 


Our  Harbor 

By  Norman  Duncan 

Author  of  "  The  Way  of  the  Sea,"  etc.,  etc. 


A  CLUSTER  of  islands,  lying  off 
the  cape,  made  the  shelter  of 
our  harbor.  They  were  but 
great  rocks,  gray,  ragged,  wet  with  fog 
and  surf,  rising  bleak  and  barren  out  of 
a  sea  that  forever  fretted  a  thousand 
miles  of  rocky  coast  as  barren  and  as 
somber  and  as  desolate  as  they;  but 
they  broke  wave  and  wind  unfailingly 
and  with  vast  unconcern — they  were  of 
old  time,  mighty,  steadfast,  remote  from 
the  rage  of  weather  and  the  changing 
mood  of  the  sea,  surely  providing  safe 
shelter  for  us  folk  of  the  coast — and  we 
loved  them  as  true  men,  everywhere, 
love  home. 

"  'Tis  the  cleverest  harbor  on  the 
Labrador  I"  said  we. 

When  the  wind  was  in  the  northeast — 
when  it  broke,  swift  and  vicious,  from 
the  sullen  waste  of  water  beyond,  whip- 
ping up  the  gray  sea,  driving  in  the 
vagrant  ice,  spreading  clammy  mist  over 
the  reefs  and  rocky  headlands  of  the 


long  coast — our  harbor  lay  unruffled  in 
the  lee  of  God's  Warning.  Skull  Island 
and  a  shoulder  of  God's  Warning  broke 
the  winds  from  the  north  ;  the  froth  of 
the  breakers,  to  be  sure,  came  creeping 
through  the  north  tickle  when  the  sea 
was  high ;  but  no  great  wave  from  the 
open  ever  disturbed  the  quiet  water  with- 
in. We  were  fended  from  the  southerly 
gales  by  the  massive,  beetling  front  of 
the  Isle  of  Good  Promise,  which,  grandly 
unmoved  by  their  fuming  rage,  turned 
them  up  into  the  black  sky,  where  they 
went  screaming  northward,  high  over 
the  heads  of  the  white  houses  huddled 
in  the  calm  below;  and  the  seas  they 
brought — gigantic,  breaking  seas — went 
to  waste  on  Raven  Rock  and  the  Reef 
of  the  Thirty  Black  Devils,  ere,  their 
strength  spent,  they  growled  over  the 
jagged  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  great 
cliffs  of  Good  Promise  and  came  softly 
swelling  through  the  broad  south  tickle 
to  the  basin.     The  west  wind  came  out 
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of  the  wilderness,  fragrant  of  the  far-off 
forest,  lying  unknown  and  dread  in  the 
inland,  from  which  the  mountains,  bold 
and  blue  and  forbidding,  lifted  high  their 
heads;  and  the  mist  was  then  driven 
back  into  the  gloomy  seas  of  the  east, 
and  the  sun  was  out,  shining  warm  and 
yellow,  and  the  sea,  lying  in  the  lee  of 
the  land,  was  all  aripple  and  aflash. 

When  the  spring  gales  blew — the  sea 
being  yet  white  with  drift-ice — the 
schooners  of  the  Newfoundland  fleet, 
bound  north  to  the  fishing,  often  came 
scurrying  into  our  harbor  for  shelter. 
And  when  the  skippers,  still  dripping 
the  spray  of  the  gale  from  beard  and 
sou'wester,  came  ashore  for  a  yarn  and 
a  hospitable  glass  with  my  father,  the 
trader,  many  a  tile  of  wind  and  wreck 
and  far-away  harbors  I  heard,  while  we 
sat  by  the  roaring  stove  in  my  father's 
little  shop;  such  as  those  which  began, 
"  Well,  'twas  the  wonderf ulcst  gale  o' 
wind  you  ever  seed — snowin'  an'  blowin', 
with  the  sea  in  mountains,  an'  it  as 
black  as  a  wolf's  throat — an'  we  was 
somewheres  off  Cape  Mugford.  She 
were  drivin'  with  a  nor'east  gale,  with 
the  shore  somewheres  handy  t'  le'ward. 
But,  look  I  nar  a  one  of  us  knowed 
where  she  were  to,  'less  'twas  in  the 
thick  o'  the  Black  Heart  Reefs.  .  .  ." 
Stout,  hearty  fellows  they  were  who  told 
yams  like  these — thick  and  broad  about 
the  chest  and  lanky  below,  long-armed, 
hammer-fisted,  with  frowsy  beards,  bushy 
brows,  and  clear  blue  eyes,  which  were 
fearless  and  quick  to  look. 

"'Tis  a  fine  harbor  you  got  here, 
Skipper  David  Roth,"  they  would  say 
to  my  father,  when  it  came  time  to  go 
aboard,  "  an'  here,  zur,"  raising  the  last 
glass,  "  is  t'  the  rocks  that  make  it  I" 

"T'  the  schooners  they  shelter  I"  my 
father  would  respond. 

When  the  weather  turned  civil,  I  would 
away  to  the  summit  of  the  Watchman — 
a  scamper  and  a  mad  climb — to  watch 
the  doughty  little  schooners  on  their 
way.  And  it  made  my  heart  swell  and 
flutter  to  see  them  dig  their  noses  into 
the  swelling  seas — to  watch  them  heel 
and  leap  and  make  the  white  dust  fly — 
to  feel  the  rush  of  the  wet  wind  that  drove 
them — to  know  that  the  gray  path  of  a 
thousand  miles  was  every  league  of  the 


way  beset  with  peril.  Brave  craft  I  Stout 
hearts  to  sail  them  I  It  thrilled  me  to 
watch  them  beating  up  the  suddy  coast, 
lying  low  and  black  in  the  north,  and 
through  the  leaden,  ice-strewn  seas,  with 
the  murky  night  creeping  in  from  the 
open.  I,  too,  would  be  the  skipper  of  a 
schooner,  and  sail  with  the  best  of  them  I 

"  A  schooner  an'  a  wet  deck  for  me  I" 
thought  I. 

And  I  loved  our  harbor  all  the  more 
for  that. 

Thus,  our  harbor  lay,  a  still,  deep 
basin,  in  the  shelter  of  three  islands  and 
a  cape  of  the  mainland;  and  we  loved 
it,  drear  as  it  was,  because  we  were  bom 
there  and  knew  no  kinder  land ;  and  we 
boasted  it,  in  all  the  harbors  of  tiie 
Labrador,  because  it  was  a  safe  place, 
whatever  the  gale  that  blew. 

The  Watchman  was  the  outermost 
headland  of  our  coast  and  a  landmark 
from  afar — a  great  gray  hill  on  the  point 
of  Good  Promise  by  the  Gate ;  our  craft, 
running  in  from  the  Hook-an'-Line 
grounds  off  Raven  Rock,  rounded  the 
Watchman  and  sped  thence  through  the 
Gate  and  past  Frothy  Point  into  harbor. 
It  was  bold  and  bare — scoured  by  the 
weather — and  dripping  wet  on  days 
when  the  fog  hung  thick  and  low.  It 
fell  sharply  to  the  sea  by  way  of  a 
weather-beaten  cliff,  in  whose  high  fis- 
sures the  gulls,  wary  of  the  hands  of  the 
lads  of  the  place,  wisely  nested ;  and 
within  the  harbor  it  rose  from  Trader's 
Cove,  where,  snug  under  a  broken  cliff, 
stood  our  house  and  the  little  shop  and 
storehouse  and  the  broad  drying-flakes 
and  the  wharf  and  fish-stages  of  my 
father's  business.  From  the  top  there 
was  a  far,  wide  outlook — all  sea  and 
rock ;  along  the  raggedTtreeless  coast, 
north  and  south,  to  the  haze  wherewith, 
in  distances  bey  nd  the  ken  of  lads,  it 
melted ;  and  upon  the  thirty  wee  white 
houses  of  our  folk,  scattered  haphazard 
about  the  harbor  water,  each  in  its  own 
little  cove  and  each  with  its  own  little 
stage  and  great  flake ;  and  over  the  bar- 
ren, swelling  rock  beyond,  to  the  blue 
wilderness,  lying  infinitely  far  away. 

I  shuddered  when  from  the  Watchman 
I  looked  upon  the  wilderness. 
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"  'Tis  a  dreadful  plae^"  I  had  beard 
my  fadier  say.   "  Men  stwvM  in  tbere." 

This  I  knew  to  be  true,  for.  once,  I 
had  seen  the  face  of  a  man  who  came 
crawling  out 

"  The  sea  is  kinder,"  I  thought 

Whether  so  or  not  I  was  to  prove,  at 
least,  that  the  wilderness  was  crueL 


One  blue  day,  when  the  furthest  places 
on  sea  and  land  lay.  in  a  thin,  still  haze, 
my  mother  and  I  went  to  the  Watchman 
to  romp.  There .  was  place  there  for  a 
inerry  gambol,  place,  even,  led  by  a  wiser 
hand,  for  roaming  and  childish  adven- 
ture— and  there  were  silence  and  sunlit 
space  and  sea  and  distant  mists  for  the 
weaving  of  dreams — ay,  and,  upon  rare 
days,  the  smoke  of  the  great  ships, 
bound  down  the  .Straits— and  when 
dreams  had  worn  the  patience  there  were 
huge  loose  rocks  handy  for  rolling  over 
thebtow  of  the  cliff — and  there  was  gray 
moss  in  the  hollows,  thick  and  dry  and 
soft,  to  sprawl  wt  and  rest  from  the 
delights  of  the  day.  So  the  Watclmian 
was  a  playground  for  my  mother  and; 
me — my  sister,  my  elder  by  seven  years, 
was  all  the  day  long  tunefully  busy  about 
my  father's  comfort  and  the  little  duties 
of  the  house — and,  on  that  blue  day,  we 
climbed  the  broken  cliff  behind  our 
house  and  toiled  up  the  slop*  beyond  in 
high  spirits,  and  we  were  very  happy 
together ;  far  my  mother  was  a  Boston 
maid,  and,  thoi^fh  she  turned  to  right 
heartily  when  there  was  woric  to  do,  she 
was  not  Kke  the  Labrador  bom,  but 
thought  it  no  sin  to  wander  and  htogh 
m  the  sunlight  of  the  heads  when  came 
the  blessed  opportunity. 

"  I'm  fair  done  oat,"  said  I,  at  last, 
returning,  flushed,  froM  «  mbe  to  Beacon 
Rock. 

"  Lie  here,  Davy-— ay,  but  doaer  yet— 
and  rest,"  said  she. 

I  flung  myself  at  full  leagth  beside 
her,  spreading  abroad  my  sturdy  little 
arms  and  legs ;  and  I  caught  her  glance, 
glowing  warm  and  proud,  as  it  ran  over 
me  from  toe  to  crown,  and,  flashing 
prouder  yet  through  a  gathering  mfst  of 
tears,  returned  again. 

"  I  knows  why  you're  lookin'  at  me 
that  way,"  said  l. 

"  And  why  ?"  said  sh^ 


",'Tis  for  sheer,  love  o'  me  I" 

She  was  strangely  moved  by  this. 
Her  hands,  passionately  clasped  of  a 
sudden,  she  laid  upon  her  heart ;  and 
she  drew,  a  sharp,  quivering  breath. 

"  You're  getting  so — so — strong  and — 
and — so  dig/"  she  cried. 

"  Hut  I"  said  L  "  'Tis  nothin'  t'  cry 
about  I" 

"Oh,"  she  sobbed,  "I'm  proud  V  be 
the  mother  of  a  son  1" 
.  I  started  up.    . 

"  I'm  that  proud,"  she  went  on,  hover- 
ing now  between  great  joy  and  pain, 
"  that  it— it— fair^^wr/j  me  1" 

"  I'll  not  have. you  cry  I"  I  protested. 

She  caught  me  in  her  arms  and  we 
broke  into  merry  laughter.  Then  to 
please  her  I  said  that  I  would  gather 
flowers  for  her  hair — and. she  wawld  be 
the  stranded  ntermaid  and  I  the  fisher- 
man whom  aha  basougfat  to  put  her  back 
in  the  sea  and  rewarded  with  three 
wishes — and  I  sought  flowers  every- 
where in  the  hollows  and  crevices  of 
the  bald  old  Watchman,  where,  through 
ye&rs,  some  soil  had  gathered,  but  found 
only  whisps  of  wiry  grass  and  one 
wretched  blossom ;  whereupon  I  returned 
to  her  very  wroth. 

"God  made  a  botch  o'  the  -world t"  I 
declared. 

She  lotAed  «q>  in  dismay. 

"  Ay,"  I  repeated,  with  a  stamp  of  the 
foot,  "a  wonderful  botch  o'  the  world 
He's  gone  an'  made.  Why,  they's  but 
one  flower  on  the  Watchman  I" 

She  looked  over  the  barren  land — the 
great  gray  waste  of  naked  rock — and 
fl^ed. 

«But  one?"  she  asked,  sofdy. 

"  An  I  was  God,"  I  said,  indignantly, 
"I'd  have  made  more  flowers  an'  made 
un  b^er" 

She  smiled  in  the  way  of  one  dreaming. 

"  Hut  I"  I  went  on,  giving  daring 
wing  to  my  imagination,  "I'd  have  made 
a  hundred  kinds,  an'  soil  enough  t'  grow 
un  all — tvery  one  o'  the  whole  hundred! 
I'd  have—" 

She  laid  a  soft  hand  on  my  lips. 
"  'Tis  a  land,"  she  whispered,  with  shin- 
ing eyes,  ^  that  grows  rosy  lads,  and  I'm 
well  content  I" 

"  'Tis  a  poor  way,"  I  continued,  dis- 
regiarding  her  caress,  "t'  gather  soil  in 
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buckets.  I'd  have  made  enough  t' 
gather  it  in  barrows  I  I'd  have  made 
lots  of  it — heaps  of  it.  Why,"  I  boasted, 
growing  yet  more  recklessly  prodigal, 
"  I'd  have  made  a  hill  of  it  somewheres 
handy  t'  every  harbor  in  the  world — as 
big  as  the  Watchman — ay,  an'  handy  t' 
the  harbors,  so  the  folk  could  take  so 
much  as  they  wanted — t'  make  potato- 
gardens — an' — an'  t'  make  the  grave- 
yards deep  enough.  'Tis  a  wonderful 
poor  way,"  I  concluded  with  contempt, 
"  t'  have  t'  gather  it  in  buckets  from  the 
rocks  I" 

My  mother  was  laughing  heartily  now. 

"  'Twould  not  be  a  better  world, 
thinks  you  ?"  said  I.  "  Ay,  but  I  could 
do  better  than  that  1  Hut  I"  I  cried,  at 
last  utterly  abandoned  to  my  imagina- 
tion, "I'd  have  more  things  than  pota- 
toes grow  in  the  ground  an'  more  things 
than  berries  grow  on  bushes.  What 
would  I  have  grow  in  the  ground,  says 
you?  Is  you  thinkin'  I  don't  knowt 
Oh,  ay,  mum,"  I  protested,  somewhat  at 
a  loss,  but  very  knowingly,  "  /  knows  I" 
I  was  now  getting  rapidly  beyond  my 
depth ;  but  I  plunged  bravely  on,  won- 
dering like  lightning,  the  while,  what 
else  could  grow  in  the  ground  and  on  the 
bushes.  "  I'd  have  flour  grow  in  the 
ground,  mum,"  I  cried,  triumphantly, 
"an'  I'd  have  sea-boots  an'  sou'westers 
grow  on  the  bushes.  An',  ecod  I"  I  con- 
tinued, inspired,  "  I'd  have  fishes  grow 
on  bushes,  already  split  an'  cleaned  I" 

What  other  improvements  I  would 
have  made  on  the  good  Lord's  handiwork 
I  do  not  know.  Skipper  Tommy  Love- 
joy,  being  on  the  road  to  Trader's  Cove 
from  the  Rat  Hole,  where  he  lived  alone 
with  his  twin  lads,  had  spied  us  from 
Needle  Rock,  and  now  came  puffing  up 
the  hill  to  wish  my  mother  good-day; 
which,  indeed,  all  true  men  of  the  harbor 
never  failed  to  do  whenever  they  came 
near.  He  was  a  short,  marvelously 
broad,  bow-legged  old  man — but  yet 
straight  and  full  of  strength  and  fine 
hope — all  the  while  dressed  in  tight 
white  moleskin  (much  soiled  by  the  slime 
of  the  day's  work),  long  skin  boots,  tied 
below  the  knees,  and  a  ragged -cloth  cap, 
which  he  kept  pulled  tight  over  his  bushy 
gray  hair.  There  was  a  mild  twinkle 
forever  lying  in  the  depths  of  his  blue 


eyes,  and  thence,  at  times,  overflowing' 
upon  his  broad  brown  face,  which  then 
rippled  with  wrinkles,  from  the  roots  of 
his  hair  to  the  fringe  of  white  beard 
under  his  chin,  in  a  way  at  once  to  make 
one  laugh  with  him,  though  one  could 
not  quite  tell  why.     We  lads  of  the  har- 
bor loved  him  very  much,  for  his  good- 
humor  and  for  his   tenderness — never 
more  so,  however,  than  when,  by  night, 
in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  he  told  us  loni; 
tales  of  the  fairies  and  wicked  elves  he 
had  dealt  with  in  his  time,  twinklings 
with  every  word,  so  that  we  were  sorely 
puzzled  to  know  whether  to  take  him  in 
jest  or  earnest 

"  I've  a  very  bad  son,  the  day.  Skipper 
Tommy,"  said  my  mother,  laying  a  fond 
band  on  my  head. 

"  Have  you,  now,  mum  I"  cried  the 
skipper  with  a  wink.  "  'Tis  hard  t'  be- 
lieve. He've  been  huntin'  gulls'  nests 
in  parlous  places  on  the  cliff  o'  the 
Watchman,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  'Tis  worse  than  that" 

"  Dear  man  I  Worse  than  that,  says 
you  ?  Then  he've  took  the  punt  beyond 
the  Gate  all  by  hisself." 

"  'Tis  even  worse  than  that  He's  not 
pleased  with  the  dear  Lord's  world." 

Skipper  Tommy  stopped  dead  and 
stared  me  in  the  eye — but  not  coldly, 
you  must  know ;  just  in  mild  wonder, 
in  which,  it  may  be,  was  mixed  some 
admiration,  as  though  he,  too,  deep  in 
his  guileless  old  heart,  had  had  some 
doubt  which  he  dared  not  entertain. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  loftily,  "  He've  not  made 
flowers  enough  t'  suit  my  taste." 

Skipper  Tommy  rubbed  his  nose  in  a 
meditative  way  "Well,"  he  drawled, 
"  He  haven't  made  many,  true  enough. 
I'm  not  sayin'  He  mightn't  have  made 
more.  But  He've  done  very  well.  They's 
enough — oh,  ay,  they's  enough  f  get 
along  with.  For,  look  you  I  lad,  th^s 
no  real  need  o'  any  more.  "Twas  won- 
derful kind  of  Un,"  he  went  on,  swept 
away  by  a  flood  of  good  feeling,  as 
often  happened,  "t*  make  even  one  Uttle 
flower.  Sure,  He  didn't  hdtve  t'  do  it 
He  just  went  an'  done  it  for  love  of  us. 
Ay,"  he  repeated,  delighting  himself  with 
this  new  thought  of  his  Lord's  goodnesSi 
"  'twas  wonderful  kind  o'  the  Lard  tf 
take  so  much  trouble  as  that  1" 
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My  mother  was  looking  deep  into 
Skipper  Tommy's  eyes  as  though  she 
saw  some  lovely  thing  therein. 

"Ay,"  said  I,  "'twas  fair  kind;  but 
I'm  wishin'  He'd  been  a  bit  more  free." 

My  mother  smiled  at  that  .  Then, 
"  And  my  son,"  she  said,  in  the  way  of 
one  poking  fun, "  would  haveyK^vr  grow 
out  of  the  ground  I" 

"  An'  did  be  say  that  I"  cried  Skipper 
Tommy. 

My  mother  laughed,  and  Skipper 
Tommy  laughed  uproariously,  and  loudly 
slapped  his  thick  thigh  ;  and  I  felt  woe- 
fully foolish,  and  wondered  much  what 
depth  of  ignorance  I  had  betrayed ;  but 
I  laughed,  too,  because  Skipper  Tommy 
laughed  so  heartily  and  opened  his  great 
mouth  so  wide;  and  we  were  all  very 
merry  for  a  time.  At  last,  while  I  won- 
dered, I  thought  that,  perhaps,  flour  did 
grow,  after  all — though  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  tell  how — and  that  my 
mother  and  Skipper  Tommy  knew  it 
well  enough ;  whereupon  I  laughed  the 
merrier. 

"  Come,  look  you  I"  then  said  Skipper 
Tommy,  gently  taking  the  lobe  of  my 
ear  between  his  thick,  hard  thumb  and 
forefinger.  "  Don't  you  go  thinkin'  you 
could  make  better  worlds  than  the  Lard. 
Why,  lad,  'tis  hat  play  for  Him  I  Jle've 
no  trouble  makin'  a  world  1  I'm  thinkin' 
He've  made  more  than  one,"  he  added, 
his  voice  changing  to  a  knowing  whisper. 
"'TIS  my  own  idea,  but,"  now  sagely, 
"I'm  thinkin'  He  did.  'Tis  like  that 
this  was  the  first,  an'  He  done  better 
when  He  got  His  hand  in.  Oh,  ay,  nar 
a  doubt  He  done  better  with  the  rest  1 
But  He  done  wonderful  well  with  this 
one.  When  you're  so  old  as  me,  lad, 
you'll  know  that  though  the  Lard  made 
few  flowers.  He  put  a  deal  o'  time  an' 
labor  on  the  harbors;  an'  when  you're 
beatin'  up  t'  the  Gate,  lad,  in  a  gale  o' 
wind — an'  when  you  thinks  o'  the  quiet 
■  place  t'other  side  o'  Frothy  Point — you'll 
know  the  Lard  done  well  by  all  the  folk 
o'  this  world  when  He  made  safe  harbors 
instead  o'  wastin'  His  time  on  flowers. 
Ay,  lad,  'tis  a  wonderful  well-built  world ; 
and  you'll  know  it — then  1" 

We  turned  homeward — down  the  long 
road  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Watchman ; 
for  the  evening  was  drawing  near. 


"  They's  times,"  said  Skipper  Tommy, 
giving  his  nose  a  puzzled  tweak,  "  when 
I  wonders  how  He  done  it.  'Tis  fair 
beyond  met  I  wonders  a  deal,  now, 
mum,"  turning  to  my  mother,  his  face 
lighting  with  interest,  "about  they  stars. 
Now,  mum,"  smiling  wistfully,  "I  won- 
ders ...  I  wonders  .  .  .  how  He  stuck 
un  up  there  in  the  sky.  Ah,"  with  a 
long  sigh,  "  I!d  sure  like  t'  know  that  I 
An'  wouldn't  you,  mum  ?  £cod!  but  I 
would  like  t'  know  that  1  'Twould  be 
worth  while,  I'm  thinkin'.  I'm  wishin' 
I  cpuld  find  out  But,  hut  1"  he  cried, 
with  a  laugh  which  yet  rang  strangely 
sad  in  my  ears, "  'tis  none  o'  my  business. 
'Twould  be  a  queer  thing,  indeed,  if 
men  went  pryin'  into  the  Lard's  secrets. 
He'd  fix  un,  I  'low — He'd  snarl  un  all 
up — He'd  let  un  think  theirselves  wise 
an'  guess  theirselves  mad  I  That's  what 
He'd  do.  But,  now,"  falling  again  into 
a  wistful,  dreaming  whisper,  "  I  wonders 
.  .  .  wonders  .  .  .  how  He  does  stick 
them  stars  up  there.  I'm  thinkin'  I'll 
try  t'  think  that  out — some  day — so 
people  could  know,  an'  wouldn't  have  t' 
wonder  no  more.  I — wonders— if  I 
could  1" 

We  walked  on  in  silence — down  the 
last  slope,  and  along  the  rocky  path  to 
Trader's  Cove ;  and  never  a  word  was 
spoken.  When  we  came  to  the  turn  to 
our  house,  we  bade  the  skipper  good- 
evening. 

"Don't  you  be  forgettin',"  he  said, 
tipping  up  my  face  with  a  finger  under 
my  chin,  "  that  you'll  soon  be  thinkin' 
more  o'  harbors  than  o'  flowers." 

I  laughed. 

"  But,  ecod  I"  he  broke  out,  violently 
rubbing  his  nose,  until  I  was  fairly  con- 
cerned for  it,  so  red  did  it  turn, "  that  was 
a  wonderful  good  idea  about  the  flour  t" 

My  mother  looked  at  him  sharply ; 
then  her  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  hid  a 
smile  behind  her  hand. 

"  ^Twould  be  a  good  thing  t'  have  it 
grow,"  the  old  man  continued.  "  'Twould 
be  far  better  than — than — well,  now — 
makin'  it  the  way  they  does.  Ecod  I"  he 
concluded,  letting  his  glance  fall  in  be- 
wilderment on  the  ground,  "  I  wonders 
how  they  does  make  flour.  I  wonders  . . . 
wonders  .  .  .  where  they  gets  the  stuff 
an' — an' — ^how  they  makes' it  I" 
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He  went  ofiE,  wondering,  still ;  and 
my  mother  and  I  went  slowly  home,  and 
sat  in  the  broad  window  of  bur  house, 
which  overlooked  the  harbor  and  fronted' 
the  flaring  western  sky ;  and  then  first  she' 
told  me  of  the  kind  green  world  beyoqd.. 

There  was  a  day  not  far  distant-^my 
father  had  told'  my  mother  with  a  totich' 
of  impatience ,  that  it  must  come  for  all| 
sons — when  Stopper  Tommy  took  me 
with  one  of ,  the  twin  lads  in  the  punt  to; 
the  Hook-an'-Line'  grounds  to  jig,  for 
the  traps  were  doing  poorly  with  the  fish, 
the  summer  was  wasting,  and  there  was' 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  to  hook  and 
line ;  which  my  father's  dealers  heartily 
did,  being  anxious  to  add  What  fish  they 
could  to  the  catch,  though  in  this  slower 
way.  And  it  was  my  fir^^tinie.  beyond 
the  Gate — and  the  sea  seamed  very  vast' 
and  strange  and  sullen  when  we  put  put 
at  dawn — and  when  the  long  day  was 
near  done  the  wind  blew  gray  and  angiy 
from  the  north  and  spread  a  thickening; 
mist  over  the  far-off  Watchtaan^^and 
before  night  closed,  all  that  Ski|>per' 
Tommy  had  said  of  harbors  and  flowers 
came  true  in  my  heart. 

"We'll  be  havin'  t'  beat  up  t*  the 
Gate,"  said  he,  as  he  hauled  in  the. 
grapnel. 

"With  all  the  wind  she  can  carry," 
added  little  Jacky,  bending  to  lift  the 
mast  into  the  socket. 

In  truth,  yes — as  it  seemed  to  my 
unknowing  mind :  she  had  all  the  wind 
she.  could  carry.  The  wind  fretted  the 
black  sea  until  it  broke  all  roundabout; 
and  the  punt  heeled  to  the  gusts  and 
endlessly  ^ung  her  bows  up  to  the  big 
waves ;  add  the  spray  swept  over  us  like 
driving  raini; and  was  bitter  cold;  and 
the  mist  feir  thick  and  swift  upon  the 
cdast  be^dnd.  ^  Jicky,  forward  with  the 
jib-sheet  ih  his  Ciipable  little  fist  and  the 
bail-bucket  harfdy,  scowled  darkly  at  the 
gale,  being  ale^t.dsa  <jat  the  while;  and 
the  skipper,  his' niilci 'smile  unchanged 
by  all  the  tumult,  kept  a  hand  on  the 
mainsheet  and  tiller,  and  a  k6en,  quiet 
ieye  on  the  canvas  and  on  the  .vanishing 
rock's",  whlthei-;  we  were"  bound.  And 
fdrth  an'd'batk'she  vf/^ni,  Sack  and  iorth, 
again'  and,  a^aih,'iw)thoUt^end^^beating 
up  to  harbor;  "^     '. 


"  Dear  man  I"  said  Skipper  Tommy, 
^di  a  glance  at  the  vague  black  outline 
of  the  Watchman,  "  but  'tis  a  fine  har- 
bor I" 

,  "  Tis  diat,"  sighed  Jacky,  wistfully, 
as  a  screaming  little  gust  heeled  the 
punt  over ;  "  an' — an' — I  wisht  we  was 
there  I" 

Skipper  Tommy  laughed  at  his  son. 

"I  does  I"  Jacky  declared. 

"I — I — I'm  not  so  sure,"  I  stam- 
mered, taking  a  tighter  grip  on  the 
gunwale,  "  but  I  wisht  we  was — there — 
too." 

"You'll  be  wishin'  that  often,"  said 
Skipper  Tommy,  pointedly, "  if  you  lives 
t'  be  iso  old  as  me." 

We  wished  it  often,  indeed,  that  day — 
while  the  wind  blustered  yet  more  wildly 
out  of  the  north,  and  the  waves  tumbled 
aboard  our  staggering  litfTe  craft,  and 
the  night  came  apace  over  the  sea — and 
we  have  wished  it  often  since  that  old 
time,  have  Jacky  and  I,  God  knows  1  I 
had  the  curious  sensation  of  fear,  I 
fancy — though  I  am  loth  to  call  it  that— ^ 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life;  and  I  was 
very  much  relieved  when,  at  dusk,  we 
rounded  the  looming  Watchman,  ran 
through  the  white  waters  and  thunderous 
confusion  of  the  Gate,  with  the  breakers 
leaping  high  on  either  hand,  sharply 
turned  Frothy  Point,  and  came  at  last 
into  the  ripples  of  Trader's  Cove.  Glad 
I  was,  you  may  be  sure,  to  find  my 
mother  waiting  on  my  father's  wharf, 
and  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  to  be 
led  up  the  path  to  the  house,  where  diere 
was  spread  a  grand  supper  of  fish  and 
bread,  which  my  sister  had  long  kept 
waiting ;  and,  after  all,  to  be  rocked  in 
the  broad  window,  safe  in  the  haven  of 
my  mother's  arms,  while  the  last  of  the 
sullen  light  of  day  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  all  the  world  turned  black. 

"You'll  be  sing^n'  for  me,  mum,  will 
you  not  ?"  I  whispered. 

"  And  what  shall  I  sing,  lad  ?"  said 
she. 

"  You  knows,  mum." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  she.  "  Come, 
tell  me  1" 

What  should  she  sing  ?  I  knew  well, 
at  that  moment,  the  assurance  my  heart 
wanted:  we  are  a  God-fearing  people, 
and  I  was  a  child  of  that  coast ;  and  I 
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had  then  first  come  in  from  a  stormy 
sea.    There  is  a  song — 

"'Tis  'Jesus  Saviour  Pilot  Me,'"  I 
answered. 

"I knew  it  all  the  time,"  said  she ;  and, 

"Jesus,  Savioui,  pilot  me, 
Oyer  life's  tempestuous  sea," 

she  sang,  very  softly — and  for  me  alone — 
like  a  sweet  whisper  in  my  ear. 

"  Unknown  waves  before  me  roll. 
Hiding  rock  and  treacherous  shoal ; 
Chart  and  compass  came  from  Thee : 
Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me !" 

"I  was  thinkin'  o'  that,  mum,  when 
we  come  through  the  Gate,"  said  I. 
"  Sure,  I  thought  Skipper  Tommy  might 
miss  the  Way,  an'  get  t'other  side  o'  the 
Tooth,  an'  get  in  the  Trap,  an'  go  t' 
wreck  on  the  Murderers,  an' — " 

"Hush,dearr'shQjvhispered.  "Sure, 
you've  no  cause  to  fear  when  the  pilot 
knows  the  way." 

The  feeling  of  harbor — of  escape  and 
of  shelter  and  of  brooding  peace — was 
strong  upon  me  while  we  sat  rocking 
in  the  failing  light.  I  have  never  since 
made  harbor — never  since  come  of  a 
sudden  from  the  toil  and  the  frothy  rage 
of  the  sea  by  night  or  day,  but  my  heart 
has  felt  again  the  peace  of  that  quiet 
hour — never  once  but  blessed  memory 
has  given  me  once  again  the  vision  of 
myself,  a  little  child,  lying  on  my  moth- 
er's dear  breast,  gathered  close  in  her 
arms,  while  she  rocked  and  softly  sang 
of  the  tempestuous  sea  and  a  Pilot  for 
the  sons  of  men,  still  rocking,  rocking, 
in  the  broad  window  of  my  father's 
house.  I  protest  that  I  love  my  land, 
and  have  from  that  hour,  barren  as  it  is 
and  as  bitter  the  sea  that  breaks  upon 


it ;  for  I  then  learned — and  still  know — 
that  it  is  as  though  the  dear  God  him- 
self made  harbors  with  wise,  kind  hands 
for  such  as  have  business  in  the  wild 
waters  of  that  coast  And  I  love  my 
life — and  go  glad  to  the  day's  work — 
for  I  have  learned,  in  the  course  of  it 
and  by  the  life  of  the  man  who  came  to 
us,  that,  whatever  the  stress  and  fear  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  there  is  yet  for  us 
all  a  refuge,  which,  by  way  of  the  heart, 
they  find  who  seek. 

And  I  fell  asleep  in  my  mother's 
arms,  and  by  and  by  my  big  father  came 
in,  and  laughed  tenderly  to  find  me  lying 
there ;  and  then,  as  I  have  been  told, 
laughing  softly  still,  they  carried  me  up 
and  flung  me  on  my  bed,  flushed  and 
wet  and  limp  with  sound  slumber,  where 
I  lay  like  a  small  sack  of  flour,  while 
t<%ether  they  pulled  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings  and  jacket  and  trousers  and 
little  shirt,  and  bundled  me  into  my 
night-dress,  and  rolled  me  under  the 
blanket,  and  tucked  me  in,  and  kissed 
me  good-night. 

When  my  mother's  lips  touched  my 
cheek,  I  awoke.  "  Is  it  you,  mamma  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Ay,"  said  she ;  "  'tis  your  mother, 
lad." 

Her  hand  went  swiftly  to  my  brow, 
and  smoothed  back  the  tousled,  wet 
hair. 

"  Is  you  kissed  me  yet  ?" 

"  Oh,  ay  I"  said  she. 

"  Kiss  me  again,  please,  mum,"  said 
I, "  for  I  wants — t'  make  sure — you  done 
it" 

She  kissed  me  again,  very  tenderly  ; 
and  I  sighed  and  fell  asleep,  content 
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By  John  H.  Finley 

It  recks  me  little  in  whose  name  I  may  not  cut  a  fire-filled  bough 

The  title  runs  to  this  hill-field, —  To  warm  at  eve  my  errant  feet. 

These  acres,  fenced  of  selfishness.  Nor  pluck  a  berry  from  the  bush. 

Which  only  tree  and  bramble  yield.  Nor  tap  a  trunk  of  its  stored  sweet ; 


These  woods  are  his  who  loves  them  most ; 

Against  his  claim  no  title  stands 
Though  it  were  writ  in  oath-black  ink 

In  th'  official  book  of  lands. 


Yet  am  I  owner  in  full  fee, 

I  who  may  naught  of  all  destroy ; 

He's  tenant  who  may  pluck  and  fell, 
Mine  is  the  title  to  enjoy. 
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Alma  Mater 

By  Washington  Gladden 

Few  Americans  in  this  generation  have  more  consistently  interpreted  in  deed  and  word 
the  ideals  and  spirit  of  the  American  college  than  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  In  sdidar- 
sbip,  wide  public  interests,  devotion  to  high  standards  of  inteUectnal  work,  sympathy  with 
the  religious  and  social  movements  of  his  time,  he  has  approved  himself  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  scholar  in  the  pulpit  and  in  public  life.  As  an  undergraduate  in  Williams 
College  he  wrote  a  song  which  is  always  heard  when  Williams  men  meet;  for  "The 
Mountains"  is  one  of  the  best  Aroencan  college  songs.  The  verses  below  were  resui  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Williams  alumni  in  Chicago  last  winter,  and  were  subsequently  read,  in 
response  to  urgent  requests,  at  similar  dinners  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  back, 
ground  of  the  poem  will  be  recognized  by  every  lover  of  the  Berkshire  country,  but  its 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  college  belongs  to  all  colleges.— The  Editors. 


Drawn  from  hill  and  plain  and  prairie,  from  the  lands  of  com  and  pine. 
We  are  gathered.  Alma  Mater,  for  our  love  to  thee  and  tTiine. 
Silver  hairs  and  beardless  faces,  men  of  words  and  men  of  deeds. 
Followers  of  many  callings,  worshipers  of  many  creeds, 
Well  content  in  much  to  differ  so  that  only  we  may  be 
Loyal  to  our  'Alma  Mater,  one  in  love  to  thine  and  thee. 

II. 

Bond  is  this  that  brings  no  burden,  loyalty  that  never  shames, 
Pure  the  heart  on  whose  high  altar  such  a  blameless  passion  flames. 
Not  for  greed  and  not  for  glory  cherish  we  our  love  for  thee, 
From  all  soilure  of  the  senses  is  our  heart's  devotion  free ; 
For  the  gift  for  which  our  praises  and  our  thanks  to  thee  unite 
Is  the  bounty  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  boon  of  Life  and  Light. 

ni. 

Alma  Mater,  we  invoke  thee  1    let  thy  sons  behold  thy  face  I 

Wilt  thou  not,  for  our  imploring,  deign  our  festival  to  grace? 

In  our  speech  we  often  name  thee,  in  our  songs  we  tell  thy  worth. 

Show  us  something  of  thy  presence ;   let  us  see  thee  on  the  earth : 

Nothing  ghostly  can  we  deem  thee ;   kindred  of  our  souls  art  thou : 

Speak,  that  we  may  well  discern  thee,  and  hold  converse  with  thee  now  I 

IV. 

Stately  mountains,  strong  and  silent,  warders  of  the  valley  sweet, 
Capped  with  clouds  and  clad  with  forests,  meadows  nestling  at  your  feet, 
Writing  out  your  mighty  legend  in  the  bold  horizon  lines, 
Koaring  out  your  savage  saga  when  the  wind  raves  through  the  pines, 
(ireen  with  all  the  tints  of  spring-time  when  the  May's  sweet  voices  call, 
Flaming  like  the  fires  of  sunset  when  the  frosts  of  autumn  fall, — 

V. 

Valley  of  the  winding  river,  guarded  by  the  mountains  strong. 
Where  the  little  hills  rejoicing  join  the  pastures  in  their  song, 
Halls  and  towers  and  groves  and  temples,  rising  now  in  vision  clear. 
Beautiful  for  situation,  fair  to  sight,  to  memory  dear, — 
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Ye  are  not  our  Alma  Mater ;  ye  are  but  the  sacred  shrine 
Q{  a  Spirit  free,  transcendent,  of  a  Life  unseen  divine  1 

VI. 

Stately  halls  and  towers  will  crumble,  brick  and  stone  return  to  dust, 
All  the  treasures  men  can  gather  prove  a  prey  to  moth  and  rust ; 
But  the  life  of  Alma  Mater  waneth  not  with  passing  years, 
On  her  brow  "Time  writes  no  wrinkle;"   in  her  steady  eye  appears 
Not  a  trace  of  age  or  dimness,  in  her  locks  no  streak  of  gray. 
For  her  life  is  life  immortal,  and  she  knoweth  not  decay. 

VII. 

Nay,  thou  art  no  ghost,  our  mother;  yet  no  shape  of  sense  art  thou; 
Truth  thou  art,  and  Trust  and  Honor,  Wisdom  sits  upon  thy  brow; 
Honest  Thought  and  High  Endeavor  on  thy  left  hand  and  thy  right, 
Faith  thy  vital  breath  and  being,  Hope  thy  vision,  Love  thy  light; 
Eyes  can  see  not,  ears  can  hear  not,  all  that  thou  art  called  to  be, 
For  the  Spirit  in  its  freedom  lives  and  loves  and  rules  in  thee. 

VIIl. 

So  we  welcome  thee,  enthrone  thee  Alma  Matet  ai  our  feast; 
Reverently  thy  sons  salute  thee :   art  thou  not  our  viewless  guest  ? 
Here  we  stand  with  heads  uncovered,  and  with  minds  attentive,  wait 
For  thy  gracious  benediction,  for  thy  smile  serene,  sedate; 
Hast  thou  not  some  word  of  counsel,  truth  to  hearten,  hope  to  cheer? 
There  is  silence,  Alma  Mater  1   speak,  and  we  thy  sons  will  hear  1 

IX. 

Something  stiller  than  the  silence,  something  softer  than  a  sound 

Falls  upon  the  inward  ear  as  falls  the  dew  upon  the  ground: 

"  For  your  words  of  love,  my  children,  for  the  bounty  of  your  praise, 

Take  my  blessing;  let  it  brighten  all  the  remnant  of  your  days. 

With  my  sons  I  share  my  honor ;   all  I  have  to  you  I  give ; 

In  your  weal  I  find  my  welfare;   in  your  happiness  I  live. 


"  In  the  peace  of  that  fair  valley  where  the  heavens  are  near  and  kind, 
And  the  blessed  balms  of  silence  soothe  the  heart  and  calm  the  mind, 
Where  no  reek  nor  war  of  cities  soils  the  thought  nor  storms  the  sense, 
And  the  stars  are  mine  for  counsel,  and  the  mountains  for  defense. 
There  I  guard  the  sacred  fire  and  there  I  list  the  living  word 
Only  to  the  prudent  spoken,  only  by  the  humble  heard. 

XI. 

"There  your  loyal,  love  has  reared  for  me  a  many-mansioned  seat. 
By  your  bounty  you  have  made  it  for  my  use  and  service  meet : 
For  your  liberal  care  I  praise  you;   only  let  us  ponder  well 
That  the  life  is  more  than  form,  and  that  the  pearl  is  not  the  shell; 
Shapely  souls  our  art  must  fashion;    ample  lives  our  toil  must  build; 
Care  we  first  that  hall  and  cloister  shall  with  manly  men  be  filled. 

XII. 

"  Ye  are  seeking  how  to  serve  me ;   ye  have  thought  how  ye  may  best 
Fill  my  days  with  peace  and  plenty,  make  my  life  more  fully  blest: 
Hear  me,  then,  while  I  adjure  you,  by  the  love  ye  bear  to  me. 
That  ye  lift  on  high  forever  kingly  truth  that  maketh  free: 
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That  ye  keep  your  faith  in  honest  worth  and  honor  without  stain  ; 
That  ye  hate  the  bribes  of  Mammon  and  the  heresy  of  Cain. 

XIII. 

"  Words  I  hear — yet  hear  not  often  in  the  valley  where  I  dwell^- 

Noisome  words  whose  exhalations  overcome  me  like  a  spell, 

Filling  all  the  walks  of  wisdom  with  the  maxims  of  the  mart, 

Showing  how  the  roots  of  honor  from  the  mold  of  lucre  start, — 

That  the  "greatest  need"  of  learning — nay,  I  will  not  name  the  name  ; 

For  the  greatest  need  of  learning  is  to  blush  for  this  her  shame. 

XIV. 

"  Learning's  need  ?     Not  millions ;  nay,  but  men  of  light  and  power  and  truth ; 

Men  whose  steady  flame  will  kindle  glow  of  love  in  generous  youth; 

Men  whose  life  is  not  for  lucre ;    men  to  whom  the  scholar's  call 

Is  for  duty,  not  for  fodder  like  the  cattle  in  the  stall : 

Can  ye  buy  them  in  the  market  I    Nay,  more  dear  their  life  they  hold ; 

Who  have  given  their  lives  for  love  can  never  sell  their  souls  for  gold. 

XV. 

"  Give  me  such  to  stand  before  me,  as  the  years  my  life  renew ; 

Men  heroic,  consecrated,  to  the  scholar's  function  true; 

With  the  soul  of  mighty  Alcuin,  with  old  Beda's  courage  high, 

Wiclif's  vision  of  the  future,  Colet's  glorious  constancy; 

Give  me  these  and  Learning  need  not  with  the  powers  of  greed  confer; 

All  things  that  her  life  requireth  shall  be  added  unto  her. 

XVI. 

"  Yea,  and  ye,  my  loyal  children,  ye  my  witnesses  shall  stand. 

With  the  word  of  valiant  counsel,  with  the  truth  in  your  right  hand; 

Ye  shall  bear  with  me  the  burden  of  the  spirit's  royal  strife. 

Ye  shall  share  with  roe  the  guerdon  of  the  joy  that  crowneth  life: 

So  I  hail  you,  and  I  bless  you  I   may  the  years  your  hopes  increase. 

And  the  lengthening  days  grow  brighter,  and  the  end  thereof  be  peace  P 

XVII. 

Alma  Mater,  we  are  standing  in  the  calmness,  and  the  hush. 

Silent,  as  the  prophet  waited  by  the  flame  of  burning  bush ; 

And  the  conscious  air  is  trembling  with  the  truth  our  ears  have  heard. 

And  within  our  hearts  is  hidden  all  the  meaning  of  thy  word : 

In  the  shadowy  ways  before  us  thou  our  Counselor  shalt  be. 

For  thou  leadest  through  the  dimness  to  the  Truth  that  maketh  free. 
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The  American  College  Man 

By  a  European   University   Girl 

Author  oi  *  The  American  College  Girl,"  which  appeared  in  The  Outlook  tot  January  16,  1901 


LEST  I  should  be  tempted  to  veil 
my  thought  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  I  will  take  the 
plunge  at  once  and  declare  that,  notwith 
standing  the  contrary  opinion  of  many 
European  writers,  and,  I  think,  of  most 
of  the  American  women,  there  is  in  the 
world  something  better  than  the  Amer- 
ican woman,  and  that  is  the  American 
man.  He  knows,  it  is  true,  less  about 
Browning  and  metaphysics,  but  bis  work 
is  earnest,  profitable,  and  serious.  Then, 
since  a  college  is  a  community  in  minia- 
ture, the  same  appreciation  will  apply 
also  to  the  college  man  as  compared 
with  the  college  girl,  only  that  in  his 
case  I  am  willing  to  throw  in  a  decent 
amount  of  metaphysics  too. 

In  handling  the  subject,  which  is  ar- 
duous, to  say  the  least,  I  feel  very  much 
like  the  little  German  boy  who  had  got 
hold  of  a  curled-up  hedgehog;  he  dared 
not  let  go  because  he  was  afraid  it  would 
escape  him,  and  somehow  he  did  not 
feel  quite  safe  in  gripping  hard,  for 
curled-up  hedgehogs  have  a  trick  of 
being  different  from  what  they  appear. 
Outsiders  are  apt  to  see  the  results 
achieved  by  the  college  man,  rather  than 
the  procedure  by  which  the  college  man 
achieves  them  ;  and  what  with  a  certain 
millionaire's  assumption  that  a  college 
man  is  no  better  than  any  other  man  for 
after  life,  and  the  declaration  of  a  soci- 
ety leader  that  no  man  is  a  gentleman 
who  is  not  a  college  man,  the  outsider 
might  be  somewhat  justified  in  feeling 
that  he  has  stumbled  on  a  subject  with 
marked  affinities  to  the  hedgehog  of  little 
Moritz. 

It  was  at  a  Continental  dinner-party, 
I  remember,  that  the  striking  difference 
between  the  American  college  man  and 
the  European  university  man  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention.  On  my  left 
an  American  just  coming  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  on  my  right  a  European  about 
graduating,  each  as  characteristic  of  his 
kind  and  naturally  as  contrasting  as  the 
most  particular   observer    might  have 


wished.  The  American  was  undenia- 
bly good  looking,  clean,  boyish,  square- 
jawed,  energetic.  On  the  other  side  the 
European,  dark  eyed,  dark-haired,  supple, 
and  refined,  more  of  a  man  of  the  world 
in  word  and  gesture  than  the  other. 
The  European  was  courteous  and  gal- 
lant, so  was  the  American,  but  their 
ways  were  different.  The  American 
boy's  galanterie  was  rather  a  chivalrous 
attitude  towards  the  whole  sex,  while 
the  European's  manner  implied  a  par- 
ticular appreciation  of  the  particular 
woman  to  whom  he  was  talking  at  the; 
moment ;  the  European's  English  was 
just  a  bit  quaint,  but  I  discovered  after- 
ward that  the  American's  French  was 
slightly  astonishing.  There  they  stood, 
the  same  in  ag€,  in  rank,  in  education, 
presumably  in  intelligence;  the  same 
and  the  opposite  at  one  time,  made  and 
molded  as  they  were  by  something 
identical  and  different — its  presence  felt 
in  both  of  them — something  which  was 
neither  the  outcome  of  difference  of 
race,  religion,  or  civilization,  but  rather 
a  bond  and  a  severance  at  the  same 
time :  their  university  training.  Trust  a 
university  student  for  recognizing  it  at 
once.  When  the  English  Secretary  of 
Legation  leaned  across  the  table  and 
spoke  of  an  Oxford  rowing-match,  the 
American's  face  lighted  up  suddenly, 
and  the  two  Anglo- Sapiens  were  soon 
diving  deep  in  the  bios  waters  of  thft. 
Isis.  But  the  European  turn^  tft  ■& 
and  discussed  politics  and  litiperialiit 
versus  Socialism.  He  was  one  type.  In 
his  place  a  representative  of  anodici 
type  might  have  sat,  a  man  who  would 
have  discussed  art  and  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Bibliothbque  Nationale;  or,  even, 
a  man  to  whom  the  last  drama  by 
Maeterlinck  or  possibly  the.  priaHsiaBer 
at  the  latest  races  might  have  been  of 
interest  paramount  .  But  I  learned  aftei^ 
wards  that,  no  matter  what  other  Ameri- 
can college  man  might  have  been  at  that 
American's  place,  the  sportive  intercol- 
legiate events  would  never  have  failed 
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to  excite  an  attention  and  elicit  a  con- 
versation when  every  other  subject 
should  have  fallen  flat.  It  astonished 
roe;  but  I  understood  it  well  when  I 
came  to  this  country  and  saw  that  mag- 
nificent sight,  a  college  game,  and  wit- 
nessed the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  in 
regard  to  it,  and  beheld  the  whole  thing 
surrounded  by  that  glamour  of  public 
interest  and  appreciation  which  raises 
a  college  contest  to  the  dignity  of  some- 
thing very  nearly  resembling  those  great 
Greek  national  games  about  which  we 
used  to  read  and  wonder  on  the  texts  of 
the  classics  in  our  university  days,  and 
of  which  we  scarcely  imagined  to  see 
the  resurrection  on  the  athletic  field  of 
the  American  college. 

It  is  obviously  here  that  the  point 
lies.  It  is  this  athletic  spirit,  this  severe 
gymnastic  training,  this  never-failing  in- 
terest in  the  victories  and  defeats  of 
physical  strength  and  exercise,  which 
makes  the  Harvard  men  and  the  Yale 
men,  the  men  from  Cornell  and  those 
from  Princeton,  so  different  from  our 
Europeans.  After  the  tumult  and  tur- 
moil of  European  university  politics,  it 
astonished  me  very  much  to  see  the 
interests  of  the  American  student  chiefly 
concentrated  on  the  sporting  page  of  the 
political  dailies,  while  it  amused  me  to 
hear  the  ladies  of  the  girls'  college  fac- 
ulty choose  th^  aflairs  of  the  Far  East 
as  a  fitting  subject  for  a  feminine  club's 
debate.  Politics  in  the  American  col- 
lege seems  to  mc  to  take  very  much  the 
place  of  religion  in  the  European  uni- 
versities :  a  thing  which  exists,  but  with 
which  the  student  as  member  of  an 
organization  is  not  concerned  or  con- 
versant in  the  least.  Then,  with  us, 
politics  takes  the  place  of  athletics  in 
America.  And  athletics  ?  Ah,  well ;  our 
Russians  discuss  and  strengthen  merely 
the  Auscle  of  their  brain ;  our  Germans 
fight  duels  and  win  beer-drinking  con- 
tests ;  our  Italians  and  our  Greeks  and 
our  Spaniards  fight  each  other  or  the 
Government,  and  go  into  journalism,  and 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  riot  or  in  a 
swimming  or  rowing  or  fencing  or  target 
shooting  match ;  and  our  Frenchmen — 
our  Frenchmen  picnic  and  enjoy  life  and 
the  country  if  they  have  a  pretty  girl 
with  them.     The  Rumanian,  the  Mace- 


donian, the   Baigarian,  the  Hianganan 
youths  are  still  something  of  a  questkw 
mark  on  the  intellectual  map  of  Europe. 
You  find  them  everywhere,  all  over  ber 
universities,  clever,  turbulent,  interesting. 
The  European  university  man  is   tnore 
individual   and    more   complex    at    tlK 
same  time  than  his  American  equivalent 
The  organization  of  the  American  col 
lege  as  a  world  apart,  its  system  of  dor- 
mitories and  fraternity  houses,  of  dubs 
and  co-operative  households,  unknown 
to  Continental  Europe,  tends  to  assimi- 
late the  type  of  the  American  student; 
while  the  European  system  of  controlling 
the   man's   activity  only  for  a  definite 
number  of  hours  a  day,  and  then  con- 
trolling it  rather  on  final  standards  than 
on  analytical  observance  of  rules,  tertds 
to  differentiate  the  European  student  as 
much   as   possible.     Excuses   for    cuts, 
official   permissions    for  absence    from 
lectures,  control  of  attendance  to  exer 
cises,  devotional  exercises  at  that,  would 
be  rebelled  against  most  strenuously  by 
the  European  student  as  boarding-school 
systems.     He  is  willing  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible at  the  end  of  the  year  for  his 
work  and  profit,  not  to  be  checked  like 
a  wayward  sch9ol  boy.     He  wants  to  be 
free  to  work  hard  ten  days,  and  to  do 
nothing  the  next  ten,  if  such  is  his  pleas- 
ure.    This  reflects  a  little  the  general 
moral  condition  of  £urope  versus  Amer- 
ica.    In  this  land  of  freedom  and  liberty 
there   are   really   more   restrictions    ol 
every  kind  than   one  is  accustomed  to 
bear   in    Europe   individually.     But,  to 
return  to  the  student  world,  it  is  clear 
that  the  European  system  leaves  every 
man  to  his  own  individual  devices  and 
resources  both  for  work  and  play,  for 
associations  and  friendships.     A  student 
may,  if  he  chooses,  never  see  his  fellow- 
students',  except  during  lectures  or  labo- 
ratory wdrk.     The  universities  being  lo- 
cated in  cities  all  over  which  the  students' 
lodgings  are  dispersed,  some  boarding 
alone,  some  housing  with  friends,  many 
living  with  their  own  families,  the  city 
life  pervades  and  permeates  the  life  of 
the  university  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
America.     Here  every  college  man  feels 
that  he  can  be  tracked,  by  that  excellent 
and   remarkable  institution,   the    class 
number,  back  to  his  college  and  class. 
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and  he  feels  in  honor  bound  not  to  dis- 
grace the  reputation  of  that  college  by 
word  or  deed.  The  honor  principle, 
which  is  in  Europe  a  product  of  indi- 
viduality and  applies  to  the  university 
only  in  the  matter  of  study,  seems  to  be 
here  an  outcome  of  the  general  college 
spirit ;  it  is  in  the  college  atmosphere, 
as  a  quality  and  virtue  of  the  collectiv- 
ity, not  as  an  individually  acquired  dis- 
tinction ;  and  this  is  a  thing  which,  to 
my  mind,  weighs  very  heavily  in  favor 
of  the  American  college.  It  is  certainly 
to  its  moral  achievements  that  the  Amer- 
ican collq;e  may  point  with  greatest 
pride,  and  they  are  the  more  satisfactory 
and  remarkable  since  they  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  a  law  unspoken  and  almost 
wholly  enforced  by  the  students  them 
selves,  who  seem  to  wish  to  be  held 
responsible  for  their  character,  as  the 
European  is  for  his  work.  The  college 
spirit,  as  it  is  inherited  in  families,  is 
also  most  remarkable  to  the  foreign 
mind.  In  America  you  belong  to  a 
coUt^  through  cherished  family  tradi- 
tions or  associations,  because  your  father 
and  your  friends  went  there,  and  you 
are  apt  to  find  there  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere.  In  Europe  you  simply  go 
to  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  uni 
versity,  to  the  one  in  the  largest  or  the 
smallest  city,  according  to  your  tastes 
and  means,  and  so  forth.  It  is  rather 
the  well-known  name  of  a  teacher  which 
takes,  in  Europe,  the  place  of  the  col- 
lege's name  here.  You  say  in  Europe 
that  you  have  been  a  student  under  So- 
and-so  rather  than  that  you  come  from 
such-and-such  a  universi^,  as  the  fame 
of  the  man  generally  exceeds  that  of  the 
institution.  Now,  the  men  most  char- 
acteristic and  representative  of  the  coun 
try  are  not  college  teachers  in  America, 
for  it  is  business  and  not  scholarship 
for  which  the  representative  American 
is  conspicuous ;  while  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Europe  are  to  be  found 
in  Europe's  universities.  This  makes 
what  the  French  would  call  "  all  the 
difference  in  the  world."  This  means 
that  students  are  branded  with  the  mark 
of  the  powerful  individuality  of  men 
who,  in  many  cases,  are  the  leaders  of 
political  thought  and  of  the  official  life 
of    the    nation.     In    other    words,    in 


Europe  a  man's  university  life  is  often 
concentrated  in  one  man's  tremendous 
power,  while  here  the  power  is  dispersed 
through  a  faculty,  which,  with  well  regu 
lated  skill,  turns  out  the  uniform  type 
and  brands  it  with  the  stamp  of  collec- 
tivity. 

Differentiation  is  here  left  to  life. 
Most  of  the  American  college  men  seem 
to  turn,  after  graduating,  to  business, 
and  business  alone.  I  have  seen  college 
men  turn  ranchmen,  and  they  knew 
while  they  were  g.  ing  through  college 
that  the  camp  and  the  corral  were  await- 
ing them ;  but  they  went  through  their 
college  all  the  same.  Now  this  is  what 
a  European  man  could  not  do  ;  business 
and  education  do  not  fit  into  each  other 
so  neatly  in  Europe  as  they  do  in  Amer- 
ica ;  the  range  of  government  positions, 
which  is  so  large  in  Europe  compara- 
tively with  the  size  of  the  countries,  the 
army  positions,  the  university  positions, 
and  others,  all  of  which  depend  from 
the  government,  besides  the  professions 
of  law  and  medicine,  etc.,  absorb  almost 
.  all  the  European  university  force.  Busi- 
ness is  not, as  in  America,  the  chief  call- 
ing of  the  whole  country,  and  the  Euro- 
pean university  does  not,  cannot,  will 
not,  undertake  a  general  fitting  for  life, 
a  general  training  of  intelligence,  body, 
and  character.  It  may  depend  from  the 
physical  college  training  that  the  Ameri 
can  man  as  a  whole  is  more  trim  and 
square  than  the  European,  and  that  to 
the  foreigner  all  Americans  look  alike 
at  the  beginning,  especially  as  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  beards  and  mus- 
tache makes  the  American  young  man 
even  more  different  from  the  European 
than  the  girls  from  the  two  nations  are. 
There  is  an  old  transatlantic  proverb  to 
the  effect  that  if  a  man  looks  better  than 
a  brownie  he  has  done  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  him,  while  even  when  a 
woman  looks  like  an  angel  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  And  there  can  be  no 
discussion  about  the  superiority  of  college 
men  over  brownies  in  matters  aesthetic. 
It  is  very  entertaining  to  the  foreigner 
to  hear  the  college  girl's  appreciations 
of  good  looks  in  her  men  friends,  and 
not  less  so  to  witness  the  collegie  man's 
pride  in  the  girl  whom  he  asks  to  his 
Prom,  or  Class-day. 
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Undoubtedly  the  standard  of  work 
is  higher  in  the  men's  college  than  in 
the  corresponding  feminine  institution ; 
undoubtedly  the  European  standard  is 
far  ahead  of  them  both ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  classical  literature  means 
much  more  to  the  European  than  to  the 
American  student.  I  have  met  many 
college  men  to  whom  their  Horace  or 
their  Virgil  once  conquered  are  matters 
of  delight  and  constant  companionship, 
■  as  well  as  of  familiar  reference,  yet  not 
so  many  as  might  be  desirable;  never 
once  have  I  met  a  girl  who  seemed 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the 
classics,  and  if  some  approached  a  satis- 
factory standard,  they  were  found  upon 
investigation  to  be  of  recent  European 
descent  I  have  often  wondered  if  it  is 
the  athletic  training  of  the  men  which 
helps  to  give  them  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion and  appreciation  of  at  least  the 
fighting  elements  in  the  ancient  master- 
pieces  of  literature. 

There  is  another  element  which  ap- 
peals to  the  European  student's  mind  in 
the  American  college  man  :  the  healthy 
amount  of  irreverence  to  set  standards 
and  of  cynicism  regarding  approved 
nuisances;  the  joking,  jollying,  careless, 
easy-going  spirit  which,  as  the  European 
student  does,  he  too  kindles  wit}^  brier- 
root  and  cigarette;  the  humorous  and 
quizzical  spirit  which  is  more  or  less 
lacking — generally  more — in  the  average 
college  girl.  Woman  is  generally  apt 
to  give  undue  value  or  put  disproportion- 
ate construction  upon  things,  to  attach 
greater  importance  to  details,  to  meet 
things  with  a  laugh  or  with  a  tear  rather 
than  with  the  smile  philosophic  or  the 
ready  wit  of  man.  Ragging  among  girls 
would  become  kleptomania,  hazing  would 
dissolve  into  gossip  and  petty  spites, 
initiations  would  be  undignified.  The 
college  man's  fun  may  transcend  into  a 
romp  or  an  offense,  while  the  fun  of  the 
college  girl  would  simply  degenerate,  if 
brought  to  extremes,  into  boarding-school 
platitudes. 

The  college  journalism  is  also  one  of 
the  pleasing  features  of  American  college 
life.  With  us  it  is  limited  to  the  creation 
of  an  occasional  sheet,  an  aira(  Xiyofuvov 
of  its  kind ,  a  Curiosity  for  the  collector, 
but  by  no  means  a  faithful  or  representa- 


tive standard  of  our  men's  powers  and 
ambitions.     Here  it  is  equally  a  good 
training  for  the  writers  and  a  pleasant 
diversion  for  the  readers,  and  again  an 
exponent  of  the  differences  which  strike 
the  foreigner   continually   in    his    way 
through    the   American   campus.     Our 
students  don't  write  jokes,  storiettes,  and 
merry  quatrains  in  their  capacity  of  stu- 
dents ;  they  write  ponderous  essays  and 
dissertations   on    musty   subjects,    and 
adorn  with  them  the  pages  of  some  digni- 
fied academic  bulletin  or  scientiBc  re- 
view,  if  they  can    reach    such  dizzy 
heights.     This,  I  understand,  is  done 
chiefly  by  the  American  graduate  who  is 
taking  what  we  call  finishing  or  addi- 
tional courses  ami  he  calls  post-graduate 
work.     But  we  generally  do  the  equiva- 
lent of  this   before    we    get   our   de- 
gree,   and    we  don't,  get    our    degree 
unless  we  do  the  work.     The  additional 
course  is   really  something  additional, 
not  something  which  is  sadly  needed  to 
make  our  training  complete.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  study  the  work  of 
the  Schools  of  Law  and   Medical  Col- 
leges is  the  one  which  compares  best 
with  our  university  courses. 

As  for  the  outside  occupations  of  the 
students,  it  certainly  strikes  us  as  a 
remarkable  example,  and  one  worthy  of 
all  praise  and  imitation,  that  the  Ameri- 
can college  man  is  willing  and  free  to 
resort  to  any  kind  of  honest  work  to 
pay  his  way  through  college.  In  Europe 
the  different  standards  of  life  demand 
that  our  men  should  not  perform  menial 
duties  or  manual  work.  Scholarships 
there  are  in  Europe  and  in  America; 
perhaps  more  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
and  they  often  help  in  developing  first- 
rate  grinds.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  American  is  a  grind,  he  does  it  on  busi- 
ness principles  rather  than  through  sheer 
love  of  erudition  and  interest  in  book- 
worm pursuits.  Of  the  two,  the  Euro- 
pean is  certainly  the  more  dangerous 
and  the  more  frequent  grind.  ScAo/a 
n  n  vitce,  says  the  European,  but  the 
American  talks  back :  Non  sehola  sed 
vita.  The  crowning  glory  of  university 
life  in  Europe  is  to  have  a  deep  essay,  of 
the  type  where  there  are  fifty  lines  of 
foot-notes  to  one  of  text,  published  in 
the  leading  literary  or  scientific  review 
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of  the  land ;  the  crownings  glory  of 
college  life  in  America  seems  to  be  a 
captaincy  on  a  winning  team.  Must 
grinds  versus  athletes  be  the  syntheti- 
cal formula  ol  such  a  condition  of  things  ? 
Let  us  find  comfort,  anyhow,  in  the  fact 
that  one  thing  students  from  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have  in  common :  the 
youthful  spirit  of  poking  fun  at  the 
solemnity  of  university  institutions,  even 
when  bending  under  their  iron  rule,  and 
of  laughing  in  the  face  of  exams  until 
they  come  round,  and  with  them  the 
cramming  in  of  available  information 
with  the  help  of  the  trusty  steed  and  of 
that  "  international "  institution,  the 
fellow   who    has    registered   words    at 


lectures  with  the  regularity  of  a  cash- 
couQter,  and  pours  them  forth  on  emer- 
gencies with  the  reliability  of  an  im- 
proved gramophone.  It  appears  that 
the  American  variety  of  the  type  has 
developed  a  considerable  bump  of  busi- 
ness and  requires  ready  cash  in  exchange 
for  his  services  ;  in  Europe,  he,  the  poor 
thrifty  ant,  is  simply  bullied  by  the  care- 
less and  genial  cigaU  into  volunteering 
the  offer  of  his  humble  services.  But, 
apart  from  this  characteristic  difference, 
we  may  rest  morally  certain  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  oceanus  diisociabilis  there 
exist  many  duplicate  editionsof  the  genial 
youths  Billy  and  Teddy  in  that  amusing 
college  story  "  Philosophy  Four." 
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Early  Western  Travels,  I74fl-i846.  Edited 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  LL.D.  VoL  V.  Brad- 
bury'* Travels  ia  the  Interior  of  Amorica, 
1809-1811.  The  Arthur  H.  Ctark  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.   6Hx9Hin-   12U  pages.    f4,net. 

Faith  and  Knowledj^  :  Sermons.  By  W.  R. 
Inge,  M.A.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5^x!iy«in.    292  pages.    »1J0,  net 

These  discourses,  some  quite  brief,  some 
longer,  introduce  to  American  readers  a 
welcome  new-comer.  The  author  is  con- 
cerned for  a  just  balance  of  power  between 
our  mental  faculties,  especially  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  The  protest  against  the  exces- 
sive intellectualism  that  not  long  ago  pre- 
vailed seems  to  him  to  have  gone  too  far 
among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
alike.  Feeling,  intellect,  will,  are  properly 
co-ordinate  powers.  The  over-beliefs  which, 
genuine  faith  is  ever  generating  are  due  to 
the  domination  which  a  single  mental  faculty 
usurps  over  its  natural  equals.  This  idea 
underlies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book. 
A  practical  ethical  interest  is  strongly  marked 
as  well  as  a  philosophical,  and  a  thought- 
ful reader  feels  throughout  the  volume  a 
stimulating  contact  with  a  culturecl  and 
spiritual  mind,  however  he  may  here  and 
there  dissent.  If  the  Church  is  to  hold  her 
rightful  place  in  modern  life  and  thought, 
Mr.  Inge  deems  it  all  important  that  "Tier 
teachers  should  steadily  discourage  the  pop- 
ular supernaturalistic  dualism— the  notion 
that  God  only  begins  where  nature  leaves 
off;"  equally  important  also,  "that  inany 
competent  workers  should  devote  them- 
selves to  a  rigidly  scientific  study'  of  the 
«o/7«<j/ phenomena  of  religious  experience." 
U  is  not  often  that  one  nowadays  liglits 


upon  so  meaty  a  piece  of  sermonic  literature 
as  this. 

HistJrians"  History  of  the  World  (The) :  A 
Comprehensive  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  De- 
velopment of  Nations  as  Recorded  by  Over 
Two  Thousand  of  the  Great  Writers  of  all 
Ages.    Edited,  with  the.  Assistance  of  a  Distin- 

Sushed  Board  ot  Advisors  and  Contributors,  by 
enry  Smith  Williams,  LL.l).     ln25vols.   .Vol. I. 
Bgypt  and  Mesopotamia.-  Vol.  II.  Israel,  Per- 
sia,  India,    Phcenicia,   Asia   Minor.    \'ol.   III. 
Greece  to  the  Pelppdnne'sian   War.-  Vol.   IV. 
Greece  to  the   Romah  Conquest.     Vol.  V^  The 
Roman  Republic.  '  I  Ihtstrated.   The  Outlook  Co., 
New  York. ,  5xlO.',Vin.' I 
An' extended  review  of  other  volumes  of  this 
work   and' of   its.  purpose   and  scope  as  a 
Whole,  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  25  last. 

HiMoriC'  Highways 'of  America.    Vol.  XLI. 
'  Fieiuet  Road*' and  Bxperieocea  .of  Tnvelan. 
By  Archtf  Butler  Hulbert.    The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
.   ■  Co.,  C^Seland,  Ohio.    Jx7^tin.    202pagra.    »I 
Thfe   Old  •  Northwestern',  the  Genesee,  and 
tjie  Ca,tski|l  turnpikes  are. the  principal  h Igh- 
.  ways  here  described,  with  historic  reminis- 
cence and  anecdote.    The  final  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "Charles.. Dickens's   account  of 
American; pioneer :rci0ds  from,  his  "Ameri- 
can Notes." 

Kantian  and  Lutheran  Elements  in  Ritschl's 
Conception  of  God.      IJy  Gregory  Dexter  Wal- 
cott.  A.TVI:,  B.n..  Preston  &  Round's  Bookstole, 
Providitnce,   R.  I,    6x9Vj  in.    121   pages.    Paper 
bound, /Sc. 
This  val\i'at>|le  monograph  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  tl^eblogy  of  Ritschl,  for  Which  mate- 
rial is  'drawn  from  a  st^idv   of   the    resem- 
blances bbserv'ed'between  'Kant  and  Luther. 
It  is  in  tKe'line  of  exposition  rather  than  of 
criticism.     T.He    Ritschlian    theology    Mr. 
VValcott  views  from  the  standpoint  whence 
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every  theology  obtains  its  truest  apprecia- 
tion, regarding  it  as  but  "  a  moment  in  the 
ever  recurring  effort  men  have  put  forth  to 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  God." 

Leslie's  Monthly  Magazine :  Volume  LVII. 
November,  laos-April,  1904.  Ulostnted.  Frank 
Leslie  PubUshing  House,  New  Vork.  6%x9H  in. 
712 1 


Stoiy  of  Chamber  Mnsic  (Th^.    By  N.  Kil- 
born.  Has.  Bac   Cheu-les  Scntaec's  sem,  New 


Msnchu  and  Muscovite.  By  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale:  i3e1r.K  Letters  from  Manchuria  Written 
Durios  the  Autumn  of  VKi.  llliutraled.  The 
Macnullan  Co.,  .New  York.    5*4XV  in.    552  page*. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Eclipses  According 
to  Clwuveoct*a  TranaforroaUon  of  Bcssel's 
Method.  By  Koberdeau  Buchanan,  S.B.  Illus- 
trated. The  J.  B.  LippincoU  Co.,  FhiUdelphia. 
6x9  in.    247  p^iges. 

Northern  Rebellion  and  Southern  Secession. 
By  E.  W.  K.  EmoK,  LL.B.  The  Potomac  Book 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  6x9  in.  3!U  page& 
The  method  of  building  up  a  theological  sys- 
tem by  collating  and  interpre  Jng  proof  texts 
is  here  followed  in  setting  forth  a  political 
doctrine.  All  that  is  lacking  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  other,  is  the  spirit  of  literary  and  his- 
torical criticism.  The  book  presents  th? 
extreme  secessionist  pointof  view.  Its  quo- 
tations from  Northern  writers  are  not  given 
in  order  to  increase  Northern  self-righteous- 
ness. 

Poems  and  Songs  of  William  Shakespeare 
(The).  (Caxton  Thin  Paper  Editions.)  Cfharlea 
Scriuier's  Sons,  New  Vurk.  J'.ixfi'A  in.  254 
pages.    $Ui,  net. 

Royal  Academy  (The) :  Prom  Reynolds  to 
MilUi«.  Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  Illustrated. 
John  I.ane,  Offices  ol  the  International  Studio, 
New  York.  Sx  13  in.  H,  net. 
To  art  lovers  there  is  no  more  interesting 
subject  than  the  career  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, which  to-day  is  considered  the  govern- 
ing influence  in  the  British  art  world.  This 
volume,  which  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  1768 
to  IH68,  the  most  vitally  interesting  period 
of  its  existence,  will  therefore  prove  a  valu- 
able addition  to  art  libraries.  The  illustra- 
tions are  admirable  reproductions  in  photo- 
gravure, color,  half-tone,  and  lithography  of 
many  of  the  Academy's  most  important 
masterpieces,  and  much  interest  is  added  by 
the  portraits  and  facsimile  letters.  The 
text  IS  by  W.  K.  West,  W.  S.  Sparrow,  and 
T.  Martin  Wood. 

Short  History  of  Ancient  Peoples  (A).  By 
Kobinson  Souttar,  M  A..  D.C.L.  (Second  Edi- 
tion.) CharlesScribncr'sSons,  New  York.  5',4x9% 
in.  728  pages.  $3,  net. 
The  main  distinction  of  Dr.  Souttar's  work, 
and  similar  works  by  contemporaneous  au- 
thors, from  the  short  general  histories  for- 
merly current  is  the  larger  space  accorded  to 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  East  unearthed 
by  the  explorer's  spade.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  ancient  history,  .so  far  as  it  hasthus 
proceeded,  is  here  presented  by  the  aid  of 
the  latest  and  best  authorities  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  The  present  edition  contains 
a  new  chapter  on  the  most  recent  additions 
lo  our  knowledge  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Crete. 


York.  5x7^ia.  252  p^o.  «iSO.iiet. 
Without  distinction  of  style  or  of  original 
critical  judgment,  this  small  voltune  tdls  the 
story  01  the  growth  of  chamber  music  as 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  its  masters.  The 
point  of  view  is  British,  as  shown,  for  io- 
stance,  in  assuming  that  Schumann  is  not 
comparable  to  Mendelssohn  as  an  absolute 
musician,  but  owes  his  eminence  to  his  "cid- 
ture."  Very  modem  chamber  music  has  a 
good  share  in  the  book.  The  tone  of  the 
treatment  is  judicial. 

True  Republicanism.  By  Fraak  Preston 
Stearns.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phib<felplita 
5x7%  in.    264  pages.    fLSO.neL 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

War  and  Neutrality  m  the  Par  East.  By 
T.  J.  Lawrence,  H.A.,  LLJ).  The  Mactmllu 
Co.,  New  York.  5x8  m.  232  page*.  #1 JS. 
It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  book  is  published  so 
exactly  at  the  right  point  of  time  as  this. 
The  excitement  over  the  recent  events  in  the 
East  gives  this  book  a  peculiar  timeliness  at 
this  moment,  although,  indeed,  the  general 
interest  in  the  subjects  treated  would  have 
made  it  most  desirable  even  without  this 
special  interest  of  the  day.  Dr.  Lawrence, 
the  author,  is  a  lecturer  on  international  law 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized  authority  on  that  subject  in  England. 
The  book  includes  the  substance  of  several 
lectures  given  at  Cambridge,  and  also  much 
new  matter.  The  point  of  view  is  natiarally 
English,  but  the  author  carefully  discrim- 
inates between  the  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law  on  various  points  accepted  in 
'  England  and  that  accepted  in  other  coun- 
tries, especially  Russia,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  Among  the  topics  treated, 
and  treated  in  the  most  intelligent  and  satis- 
factory way,  are  the  question  whether  Japan 
was  treacherous  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war;  modern  doctrine  about  blockading ;  the 
events  in  Chemulpho  Harbor;  marine  mines; 
wireless  telegraphy  ;  newspaper  correspond- 
ents ;  the  Russians  in  the  Red  Sea ;  contra- 
band of  war — are  coal,  provisions,  and  cot- 
ton contraband? — mail  steamers — are  they 
privileged? — the  position  in  international 
law  of  Korea  and  Manchuria.  We  have 
^iven  a  rather  full  list  of  subjects,  because 
in  no  other  way  can  the  usefulness  and  scope 
of  the  book  Se  shown.  It  remains  to  and 
that  the  discussion  of  all  these  points  is 
eminently  judicial,  and  that  it  is  also  clear 
and  not  obscured  by  technical  phraseology- 
Year  in  Europe  (A).  By  Walter  W.  Moore, 
DO.,  LL.D.  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  SSixV/i  in.  366 
pages.  $lJi,  net.  (Postage,  15c.) 
Dr.  Moore  naturally  pays  special  attention 
to  church  and  religious  matters  in  the  many 
countries  he  visited,  and  thus  adds  a  special 
value,  for  his  observations  and  comments 
on  such  topics  are  acute  and  interesting.  As 
a  book  of  travel  pure  and  simple  the  book 
ii  also'  readable.  There  are  many  illustra- 
tions. 
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ExtractqfBeef 

One  jar  is  the  equivalent  of  from  two  to  four  jars  of  the  cheaper 
brands,  in  strength  and  goodness  —  thafs  it. 


4sparox 

Extract  of  Beef  and  Asparagus) 


With  French  and  other  salad  dressings  Asparox  gives 
a  rich,  piquant  flavor  that  cannot  be  obtained  any  other 
way.  As  a  hot  weather  relish  and  for  seasoning  it  is 
appetizing,  delicious,  and  tempting. 

Asparox  served  with  cream  or  milk  and  hot  water 
makes  a  Creme  Bouillon  that  is  at  once  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  good  housekeepers.    Why  not  try  it? 


Sold     by     A.  1 1     C  ro  c  *  rj 
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Judge  Parker's  address  in 
ta'poiWCT     reply  to  the  oflScial  notifica- 

of  his  nomination  will  this 
week  bring  the  campaign  to  a  direct 
issue.  There  has  been  much  curiosity 
to  see  precisely  what  position  Judge 
Parker  will  take  on  other  points  than 
the  one  upon  which'  he  pronounced  him- 
self so  positively  while  the  Democratic 
Convention  was  still  in  session.  With 
his  speech  of  acceptance  before  them, 
and  the  possibility  of  comparing  Judge 
Parker's  utterances  directly  with  those 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  voters  will  be  for 
the  first  time  in  a  position  to  weigh  the 
candidates'  opinions  as  compared  with 
the  respective  platforms.  Last  week 
was  comparatively  of  little  importance  in 
the  political  world.  The  most  notable 
event  was  the  resignation  by  Judge 
Parker  of  his  office  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
was  expected  and  was  really  a  political 
necessity,  but  Judge  Parker's  conduct  in 
refusing  to  hold  on  to  the  office  until 
such  a  date  as  would  make  it  possibly 
not  too  late  for  him  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  to  the  same  office  showed 
that  delicate  sense  of  honor  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  As  it  is,  the 
Governor  appoints  a  temporary  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  office  will  be  filled  for 
the  full  term  at  the  November  election. 
Much  comment  was  excited  during  the 
week  by  the  local  differences  between  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  Democratic  leader  of  Tam- 
many, and  Mr.  McCarren,  his  Brooklyn 
political  rival.  At  present  the  rupture 
between  the  two  factions  seems  one  that 
is  dangerous  for  Democratic  political 
unity  in  New  York  City,  but  past  expe- 
rience makes  it  probable  that  some 
method  of  conciliation  will  be  found  by 
the  National  and  State  leaders.  Senator 
Fairbanks  was  officially  informed  of  his 
nomination  last  week,  and  made  a  reply 
which  was  entirely  in  line  with  the  plat- 
form utterances  and  with  Mr.  Roose- 


velt's speech  of  acceptance,  but  was  not 
marked  by  any  notable  passages. 


Governor    James 

The  statement  of  Governor   tt     t>»-.w^J..    i.»- 

p«ibody,  of  coiormdo  H.  Peabody  has 
published  a  state- 
ment, addressed  to  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado, explaining  his  policy  in'suppress- 
ing  violence.  He  is  impelled  to  take 
this  action,  he  announces,  because  his 
acts  have  been  misrepresented.  He  tells 
of  the  strike  which  beg^n  the  trouble, 
the  appointment  of  a  gubernatorial  com- 
mission to  investigate,  their  report  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  strike  was  declared 
off,  their  later  statement  that  the  prom- 
ises of  the  mine-owners  had  been  kept, 
and  the  resumption  of  the  strike  and  its 
extension  to  unaffected  districts  under 
the  direction  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.  He  then  characterizes  this 
organization  as  being  "  led  and  absolutely 
controlled  by  unscrupulous  men."  He 
reminds  the  people  that  his  undertaking 
to  confine  certain  men  in  military  guard- 
houses was  upheld  by  the  courts,  and 
assures  them  that  the  class  that  need 
dread  incarceration  is  "  not  numerous." 
The  deportation  of  agitators  from  the 
mining  region  he  defends  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  mountains  and  gulches  of  that 
rugged  country  afford  a  multitude  of 
safe  places  for  reconnoiter  and  hiding," 
and  that  these  men  were  deported  "  only 
after  careful  investigation  of  each  indi- 
vidual case."  He  declares  that  he  is 
waging  a  battle  not  against  but  in  be- 
half of  laboring  men,  affirms  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  "right  and  wisdom"  of 
labor  organizations  for  better  wages  and 
working  conditions,  and  records  his 
belief  that  laboring  men  themselves  will 
distinguish  between  lawful  unions  and  a 
federation  of  "  socialistic,  anarchistic 
pbjects  and  methods."  It  is  his  one 
object,  he  says,  to  show  "  that  the  laws 
will  be  upheld." 
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Th.  iM»e  inveivd  ^c  havc  received  com- 
munications from  two 
correspondents  in  Colorado,  which  are 
characterized  by  much  more  heat  than 
light,  one  by  an  advocate  of  the  mine- 
owners,  the  other  by  an  advocate  of  the 
union  miners.  The  first  affirms  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  miners  own  stock 
in  the  mines,  that  they  did  not  want  to 
strike,  that  they  were  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  other  twenty  per  cent,  who 
were  mainly  not  actually  miners,  but 
toughs,  thieves,  and  saloon  lovers,  and 
that  they  had  the  eight-hour  day  for 
which  they  were  striking  before  they 
struck.  The  other  correspondent  sends 
us  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  is  miscalled 
"  Appeal  to  Reason  "  but  should  be 
entitled  "  Appeal  to  Passion."  The  only 
appeal  to  reason  we  find  in  it  is  a  para- 
graph in  one  article  telling  the  readers 
that  there  is  a  wiser  and  more  humane 
solution  of  industrial  and  governmental 
problems  than  is  promised  in  the  .strike, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ballot- 
box.  The  Outlook  cannot  take  its  state- 
ments of  facts  from  either  of  these  corre- 
spondents, because  it  cannot  takp  them 
from  any  advocate  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  this  war.  A  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  is  now  being 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  and  our  confidence  in  his  clear- 
headedness, integrity,  and  judicial  tem- 
per is  such  that  we  expect  to  accept  the 
results  of  his  investigation  as  final,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  concerned.  Mean- 
while, to  both  our  correspondents  we 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before :  first, 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
is  justly  held  responsible  for  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  at  Independence,  because 
that  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
inflammatory  and  revolutionary  appeal 
issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Federation ; 
secondly,  that  nothing  can  justify  or 
excuse  the  action  of  the  military  authori- 
ties in  deporting  from  the  State  the 
union  miners  whom  they  have  expelled. 
Either  those  miners  were  criminals  or 
they  were  not;  if  they  were  criminals, 
Colorado  had  no  right  to  send  them 
beyond  its  borders  to  be  a  plague  and  a 
menace  to  other  States;  if  they  were 

OOt   rriminala    it    had   HO    right    tO  drivC 


them  from  their  home ;  and  in  no  case 
had  it  a  right  to  inflict  such  punishment 
upon  residents  in  the  St^te  without  giv- 
ing them  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  them,  a  fair  trial  upon  those 
charges,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  their  own  defense ;  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  Governor  Pea- 
body  calls  "a  careful  investigation  of 
each  individual  case."  The  more  infa- 
mous the  crime  with  which  they  were 
charged,  the  more  absolute  was  their 
right  to  have  a  hearing. 


The   extremity   to 

''•"u^dir^rir^ST""    w*"'"^^    «""«   "«» 
are  willing  to  go, 

not  only  in  disregard  of  experience  but 
also  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  was 
illustrated    last  week  by  the  action  of 
certain  steamboat  managers.     The  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
who  are  reinspecting  the  vessels  in  New 
York  harbor  requested   that  the  com- 
pany operating  the  Grand  Republic,  a 
sister  ship  to  the  General  Slocum,  whicbi 
was  burned  on  June  i  5,  submit  the  boat 
for  examination.     The  company,  which 
carries  on  an  amusement  resort  at  Coney 
Island,  at  first  declined  to  do  so.    They 
declared  that  the  Grand  Republic  had 
already  been  inspected,  and  passed  not 
only  by  Government  inspectors  but  by 
experts  of  their  own  choosing,  and  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  vessel  from  serv- 
ice would  cost  them  too  much  money  to 
allow  them  to  comply  with  the  request 
They  were  very  sure  that  the  boat  was 
perfectly  safe.     Thereupon  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  threatened  to 
libel  the  boat  and  institute  proceedings 
to  collect   $500   for   every   trip  made. 
This  threat  apparently  brought  the  com- . 
pany  to  terms.     It  has  turned  out  tbat^ 
of  twenty-five  hundred  life-preservers  pq, 
board,  one  thousand  were  unfit     Yet  it 
is  said  that  this  vessel  has  during  this 
season  carried  on  one  trip  six  thousand 
passengers.      The   brutal  disregard   of 
human  life  shown  by  these  steamboat 
managers  may  have  one  good  effect;  it 
may  serve  to  keep  public  opinion  keen. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  company  is 
now  apparently   co-operating  with  .the, 
inspectors.  .  .,'' , 
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Strikes  and  lock* 

The  Bulldlne  Trades  ^   •      jr        y     . 

Conditloo  in  New  York     *'"'*  '"  •"**  »'''* 

have  brought  back 
to  the  building  operations  in  New  York 
City  conditions  of  confusion  much  re- 
sembling those  which  caused  misery 
among  employees  and  pecuniary  loss  to 
employers  a  year  ago.  When  the  arbi- 
tration agreement  followed  the  disastrous 
period  of  last  year,  many  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  warlike  methods  of 
settling  disputes  had  been  permanently 
superseded  by  methods  quite  as  effective 
and  far  more  rational.  This  agreement 
had  hardly  been  put  into  operation 
before  there  were  heard  accusations 
that  one  side  or  the  other  was  violating 
it  In  the  meantime  the  employers 
were  strengthening  th^ir  association, 
while  the  workmen  were  realigning  their 
demoralized  forces.  Out  of  the  old 
federation  of  unions  there  grew  up  two 
new  federations.  One  is  connected  with 
the  Central  Federated  Union ;  the  other, 
the  Building  Trades  Alliance,  is  practi- 
cally a  new  organization.  The  latter 
claims  to  be  free  from  any  obligation  to 
observe  the  arbitration  agreement,  as  it 
was  organized  after  that  agreement  was 
made.  The  root  of  the  present  difficulty 
seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  these  three 
organizations — two  made  up  of  the  em- 
.  ployees,  one  of  the  employers.  Instead 
of  having  for  their  aim  the  creation  of 
a  plan  by  which  they  may  agree,  each 
seems  to  have  for  its  only  aim  the 
strengthening  of  its  own  organization. 
There  is  no  avowed  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  establish 
the  "  open  shop."  Indeed,  on  the  part 
of  some  employers  thet  closed  shop  has 
proved  an  effective  weapon  with  which 
to  fight  competitors.  The  pugnacious 
spirit  of  the  organizations  on  both  sides 
is  enough  to  explain  the  breaking  down 
of  the  arbitration  agreement  and  the 
resumption  of  the  strike  and  the  k)ckout. 


A  Demoeretlc  Le.d.r     ^°^J^  ^    Pattison, 

who  died  at  his  home 
near  Philadelphia  last  week,  had  what 
we  suppose  to  be  the  unique  honor  of 
being  twice  elected  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  a  Democratic  platform.  At 
a  time  when  corruption  wn  rife  in  liis 


State,  and  the  patience  of  honest  men  of 
both  parties  had  been  exhausted,  Mr. 
Pattison's  fine  record  as  Comptroller  of 
Philadelphia  (an  office,  by  the  way,  to 
which  he  had  been  first  chosen  while  the 
State  candidates  of  his  party  were  de- 
feated, and  again,  for  his  seoond  term, 
when  the  Republican  Presidential  can- 
didates  were  elected  by  over  20,000 
majority)  suggested  his  nomination  for 
the  Governorship,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  Independent  Republican  vote,  he 
was  elected  ip  1882,  and  again,  after  an 
interval,  in  ^891.  In  both  terms,  by 
vetoes,  by  appointments,  and  by  urging 
legislation,  he  aided  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal integrity,  and  when  a  reform  and 
reapportionment  measure  was  defeated 
in  the  Legislature,  did  not  hesitate, 
though  in  vain,  to  call  an  extra  session 
for  its  reconsideration.  Later  on  he 
was  defeated  both  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
emor  and  that  of  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  reputation  as  a  strong,  able, 
and  thoTo°  ibilj  high-minded  mia  was 
beyond  ciit  .ism  or  question. 

The  events   of 

Liaoyanc  and  Port  Arthur       |„„,.    —-.i,    _._ 
Threatened  »»«*    *«««    "ar- 

rowed the  Rus- 
sian defensive  position  both  in  Man- 
churia and  at  Port  Arthur.  In  the 
former  campaign  the  Russians  are  grad- 
ually retreating  toward  Liaoyang,  as  the 
three  Japanese  armies — under  General 
Oku  on  the  west.  General  Nodzu  in  the 
center,  and  General  Koruki  at  the  east- 
push  forward.  After  the  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Russians  at  Tachekiao,  where  the 
Japanese,  as  usual,  outflanked  them,  it. 
was  evident  that  Haicheng  was  no  longer 
tenable  ;  and  as  General  Nodzu's  force 
moved  westward  to  join  General  Oku, 
the  Russians  fell  back,  after  a  severe 
engagement  at  and  near  Simucheng  on 
the  road  over  which  General  Nodzu's 
army  (known  also  as  the  Takushan 
army,  because  it  landed  at  that  port) 
was  moving.  In  this  battle  the  Japan- 
ese admit  losing  about  five  hundred,  and 
claim  that  the  Russians  left  fifteen  hun- 
dred dead  on  the  field.  The  evacuation 
of  Haicheng  followed,  and  the  next  stand 
of  the  Russians  in  this  western  region 
seems  to  be  at  Anshanshan,  a  place  on 
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the  railroad  perhaps  twenty  miles  north 
of  Haicheng.  Meanwhile,  to  the  east- 
ward, General  Kuroki  made  a  threaten- 
ing advance  and  seized  the  pass  of 
Yanztse  after  severe  fighting,  in  which 
Lieutenant-General  Count  Keller  of  the 
Russian  army  was  killed  while  perhaps 
recklessly  exposing  himself.  The  Jap- 
anese already  held  the  Motien  Pass, 
and  now  seem  to  have  almost  direct 
access  to  the  Russian  main  position  at 
Liaoyang,  while  bodies  of  General  Ku- 
roki's  forces  are  edging  northeastward 
and  seem  to  threaten  Mukden.  It  is 
true  that,  as  the  Japanese  semicircle 
narrows  about  General  Kuropatkin,  his 
forces  concentrate  and  become  more  for- 
midable. The  important  question  from 
the  military  point  of  view  now  is  whether 
he  will  risk  a  tremendous  battle  near 
Liaoyang  or  retreat  toward  Mukden. 
The  former  alternative  is  generally 
believed  to  be  his  intention,  although 
mflst  people  believe  also  that  the  Jap- 
anese will  largely  outnumber  the  Rus- 
sians in  this  battle;  and  the  Japanese 
skill  and  bravery  are  unexcelled,  to 
say  the  least;  their  artillery  attacks  have 
been  wonderfully  effective ;  and  in  every 
engagement  fought  they  have  sooner  or 
later  outflanked  the  Russians.  At  Port 
Arthur  there  was  undoubtedly  severe 
fighting  on  July  26,  27,  and  28.  The 
Russians  assert  that  a  Japanese  general 
assault  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
10,000  Japanese  and  1,000  Russians. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
these  figures  are  very  largely  exagger- 
ated, and  that  the  statement  from  Tokyo 
is  substantially  correct  which  represents 
this  assault  as  a  feint  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Russians  while  the  Japanese 
seized  the  important  and  commanding 
position  on  Wolf  Hill.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
many  thousands  of  lives  to  gain  Port 
Arthur  when  the  time  for  the  assault 
comes,  and  already  General  Noki,  who  is 
in  command  of  this  part  of  the  Japanese 
campaign,  has  250  or  more  siege  guns 
in  position.  The  capture  of  Port  Arthur 
is  not  only  important  toward  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  conclusion,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  national  honor  to  Japan  to 
recover  the  so-called  impregnable  cita- 
del which  she  once  carried  by  assault, 


and  which  she  was  compelled  to  abaii<k»n 
by  the  Powers. 

« 

The  cabled   statemeot 
contr.b.nd  of  War  ^^at  the  Russian  prire 

court    at    Vladivostc^ 
has    confiscated    a    large    quantity    of 
American  flour,  found  on  the  German 
steamship  Arabia  recently  seized  by  tbe 
Russians,  brings  up  for  discussion   the 
general    principles   regarding    food     as 
contraband  of  war.     Russia  at  tbe  out- 
set of   the  war  published  an  elaborate 
declaration  as  to  what  she  would  con- 
sider contraband  ;  and  in  a  measure  this 
declaration    may   be  considered    as     a 
warning  to  neutrals  against  violating  its 
provisions.     In  this  declaration  Russia 
included    as  contraband  food  and  coal 
when  destined  for  Japan,  and  Russian 
officials  now  say  that  to  send  a  large  quan- 
tity of  foodstuff  or  coal  is  prima  facu 
proof  that  it  is  intended  for  tbe  army  I 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  United  States 
very  positively  regards  these  articles  as 
not  contraband,  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  they  are  intended  for  the  army 
or  navy  of  a  belligerent  nation.     Under 
this  interpretation  of  international  law  it 
would   make   no   difference  whether  a 
cargo    containing  food   and  coal  were 
destined  for  a  Japanese  port  or  not,  pro- 
vided it  were  carried  in  a  netitral  ship. 
Our  State  Department  will  investigate 
fully   all   the   circumstances  connected 
with  the  seizure  of  American  goods,  and 
will  reserve  all  rights  in  the  matter  for 
possible  future  demands  upon  Russia  and 
for  diplomatic  discussion.     It  is  evident 
that,  as  international  law  is  not  at  present 
capable  of  enforcement  by  any  inter- 
national court,  a  nation  at  war  decides 
in  the  first  instance  such  cases  for  itself; 
that  is,  there  is  no  appeal  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Russian   prize  court  other 
than  by  diplomatic  representation,  at- 
tempts to  formulate  new  treaties,  or,  in 
the  last  resort,  and  only  under  a  belief 
of  great  wrong,  war.    The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  sinking  of  the  British 
ship  the  Knight  Commander  have  "been 
reviewed  by  a  prize  court  at  Vladivostok 
and  the  vessel  declared   fair  prize  of 
war;    the  Russians  say  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  admits  that  her  cargo 
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was  contraband  of  war,  and  that  the  ship 
refused  to  stop  when  bailed ;  but  even  if 
this  be  true.  Great  Britain  will  be  slow 
to  admit  that  a  neutral  vessel  containing 
contraband  of  war  may  be  destroyed, 
unless,  conceivably,  under  extremely  ex- 
asperating circumstances,  such  as  offer- 
ing resistance  to  an  armed  ship.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  Boer  War 
Great  Britain  paid  for  a  cargo  of  food- 
stuffs sent  from  the  United  States  to  a 
Portuguese  port,  and  alleged  to  be 
intended  for  the  Boers.  By  this  pay- 
ment Great  Britain  gave  the  best  possi- 
ble evidence  of  her  adherence  to  the 
American  idea  that  food  is  not  contra- 
band. 

ft 
The  ten  years'  struggle 
'^'n^%'^'^  for  the  freedom  of  spir- 
itual functions  from  in- 
terference by  civil  authority,  which  was 
terminated  in  1843  by  the  secession  of 
the  "  Free  "  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  seems  now  to  be  recom- 
mencing. Those  seceders,  under  the 
lead  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  renounced  a 
yearly  interest  of  $500,000  in  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Establishment,  in  order 
to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  rights. 
This  freedom  has  met  with  a  denial  by 
the  court  of  final  resort,  which  is  to  us 
inexplicable.  It  certainly  exhibits  a  dif- 
ference between  British  and  American 
ideas  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State  as  sharp  as  the  difference 
between  British  and  American  criminal 
law  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  case  illustrated 
by  the  impossibility  of  granting  her  a 
new  trial  subsequent  to  a  conviction  that 
did  not  conclusively  establish  her  guilt 
The  decision  'mS  to  the  effect  that  the 
Free  Church,  which  made  that  costly 
sacrifice  in  1843  to  free  itself  from  con- 
trol by  the  State,  did  not  thereby  free 
itself  from  the  right  of  the  State  to  hold 
it  to  its  ancien'i.  formularies ;  that,  by 
modification  of  these  and  union  with 
another  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  body, 
it  has  destroyed  its  identity ;  that  conse- 
quently a  minority  who  split  from  it  in 
protest  against  these  changes,  though 
only  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
is  the  only  body  that  the  law  can  rec- 
nonizA  as  the  Free  Church,  and  is  the 


legal  holder  of  the  entire  property  of  the 
Church,  some  $20,000,000.  Without 
a  penny  legally  its  own  for  parochial, 
educational,  or  missionary  uses,  momen- 
tary consternation  reigns  throughout  the 
Church.  Of  course  its  spirit  will  rise  to 
the  emergency,  but  in  just  what  way  it 
is  too  early  to  say.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  compromise  will  be  effected 
with  the  successful  claimants,  mostly 
poor  congregations  in  the  ultra-con- 
servative Highland  districts,  hitherto 
somewhat  dependent  on  the  richer  Low- 
landers,  but  now  in  possession  of  re- 
sources far  beyond  their  power  to  use. 
This  extraordinary  case,  as  sketched 
below,  forms  a  striking  episode  in  church 
history. 

The  struggle  has  been 
""c"vtau«°'   theological    as    well    as 

ecclesiastical.  The  stand 
for  an  uncompromising  Calvinism  lately 
made  in  this  country  in  the  unsuccessful 
opposition  to  the  union  of  Presbyterians 
and  Cumberland  Presbyterians  has  been 
made  in  Scotland  at  the  last  ditch 
under  circumstances  that  might  have 
discouraged  anything  less  tough  than 
Scottish  temper.  The  doxologies  raised 
at  the  union  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  1900  seem  to  have  only  embittered  a 
few  resolute  dissenters,  who  at  once 
proceeded  to  organize  the  remnant 
claiming  to  be  the  original  and  only 
Free  Presbyterians.  Their  state  of  mind 
then  and  now  appears  in  the  recent 
address  of  the  Moderator  of  their  Assem- 
bly, who  spoke  of  the  United  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church,  formed  by  the  union, 
as  "  a  huge  menagerie  of  clean  and  un- 
clean animals,  offering  an  asylum  for  a 
great  variety  of  errors  and  heresies." 
This  remnant,  properly  so  called,  as 
consisting  of  only  some  thirty-six  minis- 
ters from  about  eleven  hundred  congrega- 
tions, proceeded  at  once  to  assert  a  legal 
claim  to  the  property  and  funds  held  by 
the  Free  Church  before  the  union.  The 
gist  of  their  contention  was  that  the 
United  Free  Church  was  not  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  secure  the  original  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Free  Church,  but 
rather  to  alter  them,  while  they  them- 
selves, as  maintaining  those  principles 
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and  doctrines  inviolate,  were  entitled  to 
share  its  holdings,  if  not  to  possess  them. 
The  suit  was  defeated  in  the  Scotch 
court  in  July,  1902,  and  was  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  a  com- 
mittee, popularly  known  as  "the  law 
Lords,"  exercises  a  function  similar  to 
that  of  our  Supreme  Court.  Before  a 
decision  was  reached  one  of  the  two 
Scotch  members  of  this  committee  died. 
The  remaining  members  being  equally 
divided,  and  desiring  further  enlighten- 
ment, the  entire  case  has  recently  been 
reargued;  not,  however,  without  an 
effort  to  settle  it  .out  of  court.  Last 
May  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Free 
Church  unanimously  voted  to  offer 
^250,000  in  quittance  of  the  claim,  with 
the  right  to  the  churches  and  manses 
now  held  by  the  claimants,  and  sundry 
minor  concessions.  This  olive  branch 
was  as  unanimously  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  the  claim  of  the  remnant  to 
be  the  genuine  Free  Church  was  inca- 
pable of  compromise  on  a  property  basis, 
and  must  be  fought  to  the  end. 

In  the  argument  before  the 

Points  at  iMue  ,       ,"        .  ... 

Lords  the  point  of  dispute 
was  the  alleged  infidelity  of  the  United 
Free  Church  to  the  "  fundamentals  "  of 
the  Westminster  Confession.  In  1892 
the  Free  Church  adopted  a  "  Declaratory 
Act,"  to  the  effect  that  subscription  to  the 
Confession  should  be  understood  as  per- 
mitting a  reasonable  latitude  in  its  inter- 
pretation. It  would  seem  that  the  present 
claimants  never  approved  of  this,  and 
employed  it  as  opportune  for  their  con- 
tention that  it  permits  a  fundamental 
departure  from  the  strict  Calvinism  of 
the  Confession.  More  ground  exists  for 
this  than  they  chose  to  use.  Under 
cover  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  Free 
Church  theologians  have  repudiated  a 
doctrine  so  fundamental  in  the  Confes- 
sion as  the  fall  of  all  mankind  in 
Adam.  Not  this,  however,  but  one  more 
dear  to  metaphysical  Scots,  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional 'election  and  reproba- 
tion set  forth  in  the  famous  Third 
Chapter  of  the  Confession — recently  the 
chief  bone  of  contention  among  some  of 
our  theological  countrymen — was  the 
point  around  which  the  tide  of  contro- 


versy mainly  surged.  The  Lords  declared 
that  they  were  being   led    into    waters 
exceedingly  deep.    An  entire    day  and 
more    was    spent  by   learned     counsel 
for  the  defense  in  showing  (I)  that  the 
Confession  asserts  both  divine  foreordi- 
nadon  and  human   freedom    to    secure 
salvation,  as  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  (2)  that,  the  former  being  made  nnore 
prominent  in  the   Confession   than  the 
latter,  the  Declaratory  Act  only  made  it 
clear  that  both  were  to  be  held  together. 
Of  more  practical  importance,  and  much 
nearer  the  heart  of  the  controversy,  was 
his  contention  that  not  identity  of  doc- 
trine   constitutes    the    identity    oi     the 
Church,  but  rather  its  common  and  con- 
tinuous life — a  point  which  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods  has  lately  put  in  epigram  :  "  The 
Confession  must  be  the  Confession  of 
the  Church  instead  of  the  Church  being 
the  Church  of  the  Confession."     The 
other  point  of  controversy  was  the  right 
of  the  civil  authority,  asserted  by  the 
minority,  to  bind  even  a  "free"  church 
to  its  original  constitution  and  formu- 
laries.   In  the  recent  hearing,  the  Chief 
Justices  of  England  and  ScoUand,  Lords 
Alverstone  and  Kinross,  were  added  to 
the  previous  tribunal.    As  indicating  the 
confidence   reposed   in   judicial   impar- 
tiality, this  appointment  was  made  and 
acquiesced  in  notwithstanding  that  Lord 
Kinross,  then  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour,  gave 
his  opinion  as  counsel,  years  ago,  that 
the  union   then  projected  involved  oo 
serious  consequences  to  funds  or  prop- 
erty. 

Tr.n.v«i  Reform.  The  first  Step  toward 
the  gradual  re-estab- 
lishment of  popular  government  prom- 
ised by  the  British  authorities  when 
the  Boers  capitulated  has  been  granted 
in  the  decision  to  have  an  elective,  in- 
stead of  the  present  appointive,  legisla- 
tive council  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
council  consists  of  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers. Particulars  have  not  yet  been 
received  as  to  electoral  qualifications 
and  apportionment,  but,  judging  from 
reports,  a  conservative  basis  has  been 
arranged,  so  that  the  mining  interests 
and  British  authority  may  not  be  unduly 
prejudiced  by  a  Boer  majority  in  the 
council.     Lord    Milner   and  the  Rand 
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magnates,  although  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  importing  Chinese  labor  to 
work  the  mines,  have  been  by  no  means 
of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  general 
policy  of  developing  the  country,  and 
there  is  at  present  a  strong  antagonism 
between  them.  Lord  Milner  advocates 
the  rapid  building  of  railways  and  rapid 
agricultural  settlement,  especially  by  the 
British,  so  as  to  reduce  the  present  Boer 
superiority  in  the  country  districts  and 
hasten  the  increase  of  farms ;  the  min- 
ing interests,  opposing  additional  taxa- 
tion for  railway  purposes,  Jiave  blocked 
Lord  Milner's  railway  policy  for  the 
present,  and  have  .procured  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  capable  railway  administrator 
and  engineer,  Sir  Percy  Gerouard.  They 
are  evidently  combined  in  behalf  of  a 
selfish  policy  of  mining  development, 
leaving  agriculture  to  thrive  as  best  it 
may.  Lord  Milner  and  his  friends  are 
firmly  opposing  them,  and  around  this 
issue  will  undoubtedly  center  the  chief 
interest  in  that  part  of  South  Africa  for 
some  time  to  come. 


Sir  John  Simon,  the  roost 
city  Saniution  eminent  reformer  in  mod- 
ern methods  of  city  sani- 
tation, died  recently  in  London  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  justly 
called  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of 
municipal  work,  and  from  1848,  when  he 
was  appointed  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City  of  London,  to  1876,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  public  service.  During 
that  time  his  investigations  and  reports 
in  regard  to  sanitary  matters  were  epoch- 
making,  and  were  in  large  part  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  sanitary  reform  legislation 
in  England  during  the  last  half-century. 
He  drained  London,  abolished  the  sys- 
tem of  central  cesspools  under  houses, 
caused  intra-mural  slaughter-houses  and 
other  unhealthy  trade  establishments  to 
be  removed,  and  started  a  strong  agita- 
tion against  smoke,  intra-mural  grave- 
yards, impure  water,  and  overcrowded 
dwellings.  He  also  defended  Jenner's 
vaccination  methods,  and  neutralized 
the  agitation  against  them.  During  the 
cholera  visitations  of  1849  and  1854  bis 
reports  were  accepted  as  the  best  les- 
sons of  the  situation,  and  were  efficient 


in  securing  better  sanitation.  The  death- 
rate  of  London  rapidly  diminished  under 
the  legislation  based  on  his  reports,'  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  kingdom,  such  as 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  were  likewise  hygienically  im- 
proved by  his  policy.  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  his  work  upon 
the  public  health  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  doubtless  our  own  large 
cities,  in  their  earlier  attempts  in  sani- 
tary improvement,  owe  much  to  Sir  John 
Simon.  A  long  list  of  honors  from  med- 
ical and  scientific  societies  was  con- 
ferred upon  him. 


Trouble*  oi  tb*      Premier    Watson,   the 

Labor  Oovemment    leader    of     the    labor 

la  Au.tr.ii.         p^i^y  jjj  Australia,  has 

not  made  a  good  beginning  as  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Ministry,  nor  do  his  col- 
leagues in  office  and  sup^rters  in  bodi 
houses  of  Parliament  manifest  any  proofs 
of  competence  either  in  legislation  or 
administration.  They  have  not  failed 
yet  in  the  sense  of  being  driven  from 
office,  but  they  seem  utterly  incapable 
of  parliamentary  leadership.  Their  chief 
fault  seems  to  be  that  they  have  imported 
the  petty  jealousy  and  exclusiveness  of 
a  local  trade-union  into  large  affairs, 
and  refuse  to  co-operate  either  with 
those  who  helped  them  to  victory  or 
those  who,  though  formerly  opposed  to 
them,  now  wish  to  meet  them  half-way. 
Premier  Watson  has  a  support  of  twenty- 
five  followers  against  foriy-seven  in  op- 
position, part  under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  Premier,  Mr.  Deakin,  who  is  a 
protectionist,  and  part  under  the  free- 
trade  leader,  Mr.  Reid.  Premier  Wat- 
son, obeying  the  behest  of  the  labor 
unions,  will  not  form  a  coalition  with 
the  free-traders  who  helped  him  to  de- 
feat Mr.  Deakin  ;  nor  will  he  make  any 
advances  to  the  latter,  whose  programme 
the  labor  party  has  closely  copied.  The 
consequence  is  that  free-traders  and 
protectionists,  agreeing  to  allow  the  fis- 
cal question  to  be  put  aside  for  the  pres- 
ent, are  combining  to  defeat  Premier 
Watson.  The  latter  is  not  initiating 
any  radical  legislation  whatever,  such 
as  the  labor  unions  demand,  and  the 
latter  are  already  dissatisfied  with  their 
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parliamentary  leaders.  The  situation 
therefore  resembles  a  deadlock,  with  a 
Ministry  unable  to  do  anything  positive 
or  progressive,  and  an  opposition  thus 
far  unable  really  to  oppose.  The  Brit- 
ish traditional  alignment  of  two  parlia- 
mentary parties  has  been  broken  in 
upon  by  a  third  party  about  equal  in 
numbers  to  either  of  the  other  two,  but 
unable  to  place  itself ;  and  no  expedient 
has  been  bit  upon  so  that  the  business 
of  legislation  may  proceed.  It  looks  as 
if  the  Ministry  would  have  to  resign 
through  sheer  incompetence  or  before 
the  difficulties  of  an  unprecedented  situ- 
ation. 


The  benefit  of  com- 

workmen  in  Ger- 
many is  strikingly  shown  by  statistics  in 
the  sociological  and  economic  depart- 
ment at  the  World's  Fair  in  St  Louis. 
The  way  in  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment regulates  insurance  partly  accounts 
for  the  ability  of  the  working  people  to 
bear  the  burden  of  military  and  other 
taxation  which  weighs  on  them  so  heavily, 
and  in  some  measure  removes  the  fear 
of  poverty  from  many  thousands  for 
whom  no  other  means  of  financial  assist- 
ance would  be  available,  and  who  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  on  charity.  The 
insurance  is  chiefly  against  accident, 
sickness,  and  infirmity  due  to  old  age. 
The  number  of  working  people,  of  whom 
over  2,000,000  were  women,  thus  pro- 
tected in  1902  was  17,582,000,  asd  is 
now,  judging  by  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  probably  in  excess  of  20,000,- 
000.  In  1 902  there  were  7 1 1 ,330  cases 
of  accident  indemnified,  and  in  the 
present  year  663,140  pensions  for  dis- 
ability are  in  force,  besides  14,186  pen- 
sions for  illness  and  156,618  pensions 
for  old  age.  The  total  income  of  work- 
ingmen's  insurance  funds  in  1901  was 
$131,648,430,  and  the  total  expenses 
were  $1 06,043,003  in  that  year.  To  the 
total  income  the  employers  contributed 
45.20  per  cent.,  the  employees  37.64  per 
cent.,  and  the  Government  6.43  per  cent, 
while  the  balance  of  10.73  per  cent,  was 
derived  from  interest  and  earnings, 
ore  than   $250,000  per  day  was  paid 


out  that  year  in  benefits  to  working 
people. 

.     ,...,..     ,       The  projected  Jewish 
iSu^'^^t^rrl?-  colonization    of    East 

,  Africa    seems    likely 

to  be  a  failure,  judging  by  reports  of 
the  attempts  made  to  realize  it     A  few 
days    ago    Sir   Charles    Elliot,    British 
Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  East  African  Protectorate,  resigned 
his  position  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the    scheme,    having   refused   to    obey 
Lord   Lansdojrae's    order  to    grant     a 
large  concession  to  a  syndicate  repre- 
senting   the    Jewish     Colonial     Trust. 
There  is  also  strong  opposition  to  the 
scheme  in   England,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  subject  recently  excited 
a  hot  debate.     The  Government's  o£Fer 
of  land  was  made  public  at  the  Zionist 
Congress  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  and  was 
made  in  the  spirit  of  generosity  to  Eng- 
lish Jews,  because  the  project  for  Jewish 
settlement  in  Palestine  seemed  precari- 
ous and  impracticable.     It  has  bad  the 
effect,  however,  of  dividing  the  Zionists, 
the  Russian  Jews  objecting,  while  the 
original   design  of  settling  in  Palestine 
has  by  no  means  been  given  up.     Be- 
sides, a  committee  sent  to  East  Africa 
reported    local    difficulties    in   the  way 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  surmounted. 
The  gist  of  the  opposition  among  Eng- 
lishmen  is   that  an    alien    community 
would  grow  up  in  a  new  British  cok>ny, 
with  a  tribal  ideal  molding  its  civilization, 
and  that  this  should  not  be  permitted. 
One  result  will  be  to  compel  Zionists  to 
concentrate    their   efforts    again   upon 
their  Palestinian  scheme;  otherwise  the 
whole  movement  seems  likely  to  collapse. 

Dr.  Charles  Cuthbeit 
Americn  jjaH      President    of 

Ramabal  AsiocUtioo    _-.'_,  , 

Union  Semniary,  late- 
ly accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ramabai  Association,  vacated  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  K  Winchester 
Donald.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume,  of 
India,  has  borne  recent  testimony, 
as  a  neighbor  of  Ramabai,  to  her 
great  school  for  Hindu  child  widows, 
the  Sharadi  Sadan,  as  "  a  magnifi- 
cent institution."     The  Pandita  Rama- 
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bai'  in  her  recent  reports  to  the  Asso- 
ciation speaks  of  insidious  efforts  to 
cripple  her  work,  and  of  a  calamitous 

.  plague  of  locusts,  whose  ravages  have 
been  costly  to  its  productive  property. 
With  nearly  two  thousand  persons  under 

.  her  charge,  her  staff  of  assistants  is  too 
small,  and  her  physical  vigor  suffers 
from  the  ejccessive  drain  upon  her 
powers.  Dr.  Hume  declares  that  "  there 
never  was  an  hour  in  the  history  of  that 
noble  woman's  enterprise  when  she 
needed  the  support  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  women  of  America  more  than  at 
the  present  time."  We  are  assured  on 
the  same  authority  that  the  English 
officials  desire  to  strengthen  her  posi- 
tion. While  there  are  some  three  million 
high-caste  young  widows  in  India,  en- 

.  during  indignity  and  suffering,  it  is 
encouraging  to  learn  that  several  other 
homes  for  them  have  sprung  up  besides 
Ramabai's,  an  indication  that  her  exam- 
ple is  influential.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  is  Mr.  Curtis  Chipman,  222 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


A  fund  has  been  estab- 
""'iVmorw*^  listed  to  purchase  and 

preserve  the  home  of 
Jacob  Abbott.  Those  who,  as  children 
or  as  adults,  read  the  Rollo  books,  the 
Franconia  stories,  "  Hoaryhead  and  Mc- 
Donner,"  or  the  "little  red  histories," 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rollo  and 
Beechnut  and  Uncle  George,  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  undertaking  to  restore 
and  keep  in  order  an  American  literary 
landmark.  Jacob  Abbott  anticipated 
by  many  years  the  literature  that  has 
centered  about  children.  Much  of  this 
later  literature  has  been  either  of  the 
sort  that,  though  appealing  to  child 
readers,  appears  to  adults  to  be  puerile, 
or  else  of  the  sort  that,  though  not 
appealing  to  child  readers,  reveals  to 
adults  the  spirit  of  childhood.  Mr. 
Abbott's  books  appealed  to  both  the 
immature  and  the  mature  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  represented  the  spirit  of 
childhood  with  a  rare  sympathy.  As 
Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  has  pointed  out, 
his  work  also  gives  a  picture  of  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  is  almost  unique.     Even 


the  tribute  of  parody  has  been  and  still 
is  frequently  accorded  to  his  books. 
The  home  of  Jacob  Abbott  was  in 
Farmington,  Maine.  There  he  built 
"  Little  Blue,"  where  his  brother  started 
a  school.  Later  he  made  his  home  in 
the  house  across  the  road  on  the  place 
known  as  "  Fewacres."  It  is  planned 
to  make  of  "  Fewacres  "  a  memorial  and 
to  lease  it  to  the  Abbott  School,  which 
is  still  maintained  at  "  Little  Blue,"  and 
thus  to  restore  its  association  with  Mr. 
Abbott  Contributions  of  one  dollar  or 
more  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Abbott,  II  Dana  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  or  to  Mr.  Carleton  P. 
Merrill  or  Mr.  George  Dudley  Church, 
Farmington,  Maine. 


E.  wincherter  Donald.  D.D.  Few  laymen  re- 
alize to  what  a 
strain  the  city  pastor  of  a  great  church 
is  subjected.  It  is,  we  judge,  this 
strain  to  which  the  Rev.  E.  Winchester 
Donald  has  succumbed,  dying  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  primarily 
of  exhaustion.  This  at  least  is  our 
interpretation  of  his  death ;  what  name 
the  doctors  gave  to  his  disease  we  do 
not  know.  His  parents  were  Congre ga- 
tionalists,  and  he  took  his  ministerial 
education  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary. In  his  senior  year  he  resolved 
to  enter  the  Episcopal  ministry.  He 
was  accustomed  to  tell  the  story  that 
when  his  father  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  his  son's  leaving  the  Congre- 
gational for  the  Episcopal  Church — at 
a  time  when  the  hostility  between  the 
prelacy  and  independency  inherited  from 
an  earlier  age  had  not  wholly  dis- 
appeared— the  father  replied:  "His 
mother  and  I  consecrated  him  to  the 
ministry  from  the  cradle,  bat,. as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  we  forgot  tp  mention  the 
denpmination."  This  spirit  of  catholicity 
the  son  inherited  from  his  fatherj  and 
carried  with  him  throughout  his  life. 
When  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  was  in- 
stalled over  Plymouth  (Congregational) 
Church,  and,  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  service,  the  Rev.  Howard  S. 
Bliss  was  ordained  and  installed  assist- 
ant pastor  over  the  same  church.  Dr. 
Donald  by  invitation  attended  the  Coun- 
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cil,  where  he  declared  his  ecclesiastical 
position  in  the  following  words : 

1  wish  to  say,  in  the  most,  explicit  terms, 
in  words  that  by  no  means  can  be  twisted 
into  something  that  they  do  not  mean,  that 
I  stand  as  an  £piscopal  minister,  a  High 
Churchman  if  you  please  to  call  me  so,  and 
1  extend  to  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Bliss  my 

Seetings  as  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
irist,  in  every  respect  spiritually  compe- 
tent to  preach  the  Word  of  God  and  to 
administer  the  two  sacraments  which  alone 
belong  to  the  Church. 

On  the  election  of  Phillips  Brooks  as 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Donald 
was  called  to  be  Dr.  Brooks's  succes- 
sor. As  different  in  temperament  as  he 
was  in  physical  build  from  his  prede- 
cessor, he  carried  into  the  pulpit  of 
Trinity  Church  a  spirit  as  catholic  and 
as  humane,  and  a  consecration  as  abso- 
lute and  unqualified.  He  was  some- 
times criticised  for  want  of  tact,  but 
never  for  want  of  candor.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  devout  soul  and  a  religious 
preacher.  And  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  virile  piety,  animating  and  directing 
an  intellect  at  once  vigorous  and  acute, 
he  succeeded,  beyond  the  expectation 
of  his  friends,  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  greatest  American  preacher  of 
his  day.  In  his  death  the  Church  in 
America  has  lost  a  minister  of  whose 
type  she  has  not  so  many  that  she  can 
well  afford  to  lose  a  single  one. 

The     Subway     Tavern : 
an  Experiment 

On  the  comer  of  Mulberry  andBleecker 
Streets  in  New  York  City,  close  to  an 
entrance  of  the  new  subway,  there  hangs 
a  sign  in  large  gilt  letters,  "  Subway 
Tavern."  On  each  side  of  the  doorway 
stands  a  bulletin-board  covered  with 
newspaper  clippings,  some  of  them  de- 
scribing the  ceremony  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  New  York  dedicated  the  tav- 
ern to  the  purpose  of  its  founders, 
others  retailing  the  denunciation  and 
approval  of  the  tavern  and  the  Bishop. 
Within  the  doorway  there  is  a  soda- 
water  fountain.  Near  it  is  a  screen 
running  across  the  room  and  marking, 
like  the  cross  in  the  pavement  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  the  place  beyond  which 


women  are  not  allowed  to  go.  This 
screen  bears  a  sign  that  beer  can  be  bad 
"  at  the  fount"  A  doorway  in  the  screen 
leads  to  the  bar-room.  Here  there  is 
the  customary  bar  and  free-lunch  counter 
of  the  American  saloon.  Tables  and 
chairs  occupy  much  of  the  floor  space. 
The  framed  originals  of  newspaper  car- 
toons hang  on  the  walls.  The  visitor 
who  expects  to  find  something  freakish, 
eccentric,  or  exotic  about  the  place  is 
disappointed  ;  and  if  he  goes  not  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  but  simply  to  get  what 
the  place  affords,  he  is  correspondingly 
pleased.  For  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
the  place  has  no  peculiar  attractions; 
for  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  find 
in  the  saloon  a  social  resort  or  refuge 
from  the  street,  where  he  can  be  undis- 
turbed, the  place  has  all  the  attracti<Mi 
of  familiarity. 

The  fact  that  a  bishop  should  assist 
in  the  formal  opening  of  such  a  place 
has  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  some 
people  and  has  offended  the  taste  of 
others.  So  far  as  his  participation  gave 
to  the  ceremony  the  aspect  of  a  church 
service,  it  certainly  was  strikingly  incon- 
gruous. But  to  emphasize  this  incident 
is  to  miss  the  point  If  the  place  is  to 
be  a  force  in  behalf  of  good  morals,  there 
can  be  no  objection  if  any  man  who 
believes  that  religion  concerns  every  part 
of  life  expresses  the  religious  motive 
that  guides  him  in  sanctioning  the  place. 
The  question  as  to  the  good  taste  ex- 
hibited at  a  single  ceremony  is  wholly 
secondary  to  the  question  whether  the 
place  itself,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  to  be 
a  force  for  good  morals  or  not. 

The  Subway  Tavern  is  the  first  at- 
tempt, so  far  as  we  know,  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  Earl  Grey  English  pub- 
lic-house to  American  conditions.  It 
has  been  established  by  a  group  of  men, 
most  of  whom  have  been  associated 
with  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York. 
In  a  letter  to  the  chief  detractor  of  the 
enterprise,  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  Mr. 
Joseph  Johnson,  the  originator  of  the 
plan  and  the  president  of  the  Subway 
Tavern  Company,  states  in  a  phrase 
what  may  be  accepted  as  his  object — 
"  to  offer  to  the  poor  man  a  club."  He 
declares  that  he  shall  be  happy  if  others 
come  to  the  tavern  to  "  snatch  the  bibu- 
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lous  away  from  the  bar  into  the  pale  of 
teetotalisin,"  but  that  he  shall  be  un- 
happy if  they  interfere  with  his  work  of 
"  snatching  the  bibulous  away  from 
indecency,  immorality,  and  depravity." 
And  the  question  he  is  wrestling  with 
he  thus  states : 

I  have  nothing  but  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  and  otner  societies  that  urge  men 
not  to  drink  at  all.  But  again  I  ask,  What 
is  to  become  of  the  vast  army  that  do  drink  ? 
Must  they  drink  drunk  or  drink  sober? 
Must  they  drink  in  indecency  or  in  whole- 
some environments?  Must  they  drink  in 
debauches  or  in  sane  and  cheerful  friendli- 
ness? 

Those  who  believe  that  all  drinking 
of  whatever  nature  is  morally  wrong ; 
that,  whatever  the  surroundings,  the  act 
of  drinking  creates  of  itself  an  evil  envi- 
ronment; that  even  the  moderate  use  of 
alcoholic  beverage  is  a  form  of  debauch,  ' 
will  have  nothing  but  disapprobation  of 
this  plan.  For  such  to  approve  it  would 
be  to  compromise  with  evil ;  and  we 
agree  heartily  with  them  that  compro- 
mise with  evil  is  always  wrong.  But  even 
such  ought  to  recognize  that  there  are 
thousands  who  do  not  share  their  con- 
victions as  to  the  evil  of  all  drinking, 
and  who  therefore  do  not  regard  this 
experiment  as  a  compromise  with  evil ; 
and  that  among  these  thousands  are 
men  and  women  of  alert  and  trained 
conscience.  In  the  minds  of  these  the 
question  as  to  the  merit  of  the  experi- 
ment which  Bishop  Potter  has  sanctioned 
is  to  be  answered  by  the  fruits  of  that 
experiment.  It  will  succeed  in  propor- 
tion as  it  meets  the  objections  to  the 
saloon,  apart  from  those  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  use  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erage is  wrong. 

What  are  these  objections  ?  First, 
that  the  saloon  provides  indiscriminate 
use  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquor. 
The  greatest  evils  of  intemperance  have 
arisen  since  the  introduction  of  distilled 
liquors  and  their  widespread  use  as  a 
beverage.  The  Subway  Tavern  is  not 
pretending  to  make  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  two ;  but  by  selling  beer  in  the 
same  place  with  "soft  drinks,"  by  making 
the  price  of  beer  proportionately  lower 
than  that  of  whisky  and  the  like,  and 
by  providing  a  special  luncheon  counter 
where  beer  only  is  sold  with  soup  and 


bread,  it  practically  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  two  which  will  probably  have 
an  effect  in  reducing  intemperance.  The 
second  objection  is  that  the  saloon  in- 
creases drinking  between  meals,  which 
is  admittedly  unhygienic  The  Subway 
Tavern  meets  this  objection  only  indi- 
rectly, on  the  one  hand  by  making  a 
specialty  of  a  working  people's  lunch 
hour,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  provid- 
ing in  its  "  free  lunch  "  good,  wholesome 
food,  not  designed  to  "  create  a  thirst," 
as  in  the  case  of  most  free  lunches.  In 
the  third  place,  the  saloon  generally 
provides  only  for  men.  This  objec- 
.tion  may  be  applied  to  most  clubs  and 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  with 
seriousness.  Nevertheless,  the  Subway 
Tavern  follows  the  example  of  severed 
modern  clubs  in  providing  a  sepa- 
rate room  where  women  are  admit- 
ted ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  do  what  the 
German  beer  garden  does  in  supplying 
a  place  where  families  may  gather  and 
spend  an  evening.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  saloon  is  interested  in  the  increased 
sale  -ef  .akoheiio-  drinks-;  fer  the  sake  «f 
large  profits  the  saloon-keeper  is  allied 
not  with  restraint,  but  with  intemper- 
ance. The  plan  on  which  the  Subway 
Tavern  is  managed  does  away  with  this 
objection ;  the  profits  on  the  capital  are 
strictly  limited  to  five  p>er  cent.  As  a 
consequence,  the  manager  is  interested 
not  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  liquor 
consumed,  but  in  improving  its  quality 
and  in  protecting  his  patrons  against 
adulterants  which  at  the  same  time  do 
immediate  injury  and  provoke  an  un- 
wholesome appetite.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enumerate  the  details  of  this 
characteristic  of  the  tavern  ;  but  to  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  devices  to 
which  saloon-keepers  commonly  resort  to 
make  large  profits,  the  elimination  of 
large  profits  from  this  enterprise  is 
manifestly  of  no  small  importance.  The 
Subway  Tavern  has  therefore  one  point 
of  resemblance  to  the  dispensary  of  the 
Gothenburg  System.  The  most  serious 
objection,  however,  to  the  ordinary 
saloon  is  its  association  with  agencies  of 
lawlessness  and  social  disease.  Almost 
every  saloon  is  not  only  constantly 
breaking  the  law  itself,  but  is  a  pro- 
moter of  gambling,  prostitution,  black- 
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mail,  and  disorder.  The  supporters  of 
the  Subway  Tavern  are  determined  to 
pruve  that  a  public  bar-room  can  be 
maintained  which  at  once  answers  the 
real,  not  supposed,  needs  and  demands 
of  the  average  man  of  the  city,  and 
conforms  to  law  and  public  order. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  point  out 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  men  who, 
foreseeing  the  criticism  and  even  abuse 
which  their  action  will  call  forth,  have, 
with  a  spirit  little  short  of  heroic,  under- 
taken to  make  this  experiment  success- 
ful ;  but,  after  all,  no  good  can  come  of 
overlooking  any  difficulty.  The  Sub- 
way Tavern  has  been  likened  to  the 
public-houses  established  by  the  Public- 
House  Trust  Association  in  England. 
There  is  one  important  distinction  be- 
tween them.  In  London  the  premises, 
not  the  proprietors,  have  been  licensed, 
and  the  number  has  been  limited.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  a  license  without 
obtaining  some  house  and  business 
already  in  existence.  Consequently,  every 
public-house  established  by  Earl  Grey 
either  takes  the  place  of  one  that  has 
been  otherwise  owned,  or  forestalls  the 
establishment  of  a  new  public-house 
different  in  character;  in  other  words, 
a  house  that  is  managed  in  the  interest 
of  order  and  restraint  supplants  one 
that  is  managed  by  self-interest  and  for 
the  promotion  of  intemperance.  In 
New  York  City  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  saloons.  Consequently,  the 
Subway  Tavern  is  an  addition  to  the 
saloons  already  existing.  It  must  pre- 
vail over  the  others,  if  it  prevails  at  all, 
not  by  force  of  monopoly,  but  by  prov- 
ing its  superiority  as  an  attraction  for 
customers.  The  success  of  the  English 
plan,  which  has  heretofore  been  de- 
scribed in  The  Outlook  (April  2,  1904), 
does  not  therefore  indicate  necessarily, 
or  even  probably,  the  success  of  the 
American  plan.  There  are  many  who, 
with  The  Outlook,  believe  that  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  a  matter  for  regu- 
lation, not  abolition.  -  Some  of  these  are 
already  convinced  that  this  experiment 
is  neither  wise  nor  feasible ;  others,  and 
with  them  The  Outlook,  will  suspend 
judgment  on  this  New  York  undertaking, 
and  will  be  ready  to  welcome  any  bene- 
fit which  it  may  produce. 


A  Dramatic  Invasion 

The  British  troops  are  in  Lhasa,  the 
capital  of  Tibet.     Whether  they    have 
any  moral  right  to  be  there  or  any  ade> 
quate  political  reason  for  destroying  the 
ancient  privacy  of  the  Tibetans  may  be 
seriously  questioned ;   but  the  success 
of  Colonel  Younghusband's  expedidoo, 
or  mission,  as  it  is  called,  adds  another 
to  the  many  dramatic  incidents  in   the 
Far   East   during   the   past  few  years. 
The   British    Ministry   have   explained 
that  their  purpose  in  sending  an  expe- 
dition to  this  ancient  city  is  twofold : 
to  establish  closer  trade  relations  and  to 
compel  the  Tibetans  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements.     They  deny  any  intention 
to  occupy  permanently  the  country,  and 
they  have  expressed  the  suspicion  that 
Russian  influence  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  vexatious  avoiddnce  and  ne^- 
tion   of  trade  agreements  with  which 
they  charge  the  Tibetans.     In  response 
to  urgent  appeals  from  Great  Britain, 
Tibetan     Commissioners    met    British 
Commissioners  on  the  border  of  the 
country,   but  they  seemed  to  possess 
neither  the  authority  nor  the  willingness 
to  make  any  satisfactory  arrangements, 
and  the  British  Ministry  decided  that  a 
mission  in  force  was  the  only  method  of 
bringing  the  Tibetans  to  terms. 

The  Outlook  has  reported  from  time 
to  time  the  difilculties  of  this  expedition, 
involving  a  march  of  three  htmdred 
miles  from  the  Indian  frontier,  the  en- 
trance through  precipitous  passes  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind  at  a  great 
elevation,  and  hard  fighting  above  the 
snow  line,  on  what  has  been  called  "the 
roof  of  the  world."  The  British  have 
met  with  determined  but  unsuccessful 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tibetans, 
who,  with  their  antiquated  weapons  and 
lack  of  organization  and  military  train- 
ing, had  not  even  a  fighting  chance 
against  the  scientific  warfare  of  the  Brit- 
ish. What  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  will  be  now  that  the  British 
flag  is  flying  in  Lhasa  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  have  been  several  instances  in 
modem  times  in  which  governments  have 
not  fulfilled  their  original  intention  d 
retiring  as  soon  as  they  had  accomplished 
definite  results.    In  fact,  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  American  forces  from  Cuba  is 
one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which 
nations  have  been  consistent  in  with- 
drawing from  the  possession  of  territory 
which  they  bad  once  secured. 

The  significance  of  the  unfurling  of 
the  British  flag  in  the  capital  of  Tibet  is 
to  be  found  in  the  dramatic  evidence 
which  it  furnishes  of  the  opening  up  of- 
Asia  to  Westiern  trade  and  influence. 
For  centuries  Tibet  has  been  forbidden 
country.  Scores  of  crafty  and  coura- 
geous men  have  perished  in  the  endeavor 
to  invade  its  privacy  and  discover  what 
lay  behind  the  closely  guarded  front 
which  it  presented  to  the  world.  It  is 
thirteen  hundred  years  since  Lhasa  was 
founded,  but  in  that  time,  so  far  as 
records  have  been  preserved,  not  more 
than  twenty  foreigners  have  been  within 
the  walls  pf  the  Tibetan  capital,  and 
most  of  these  were  Hindus.  Several 
Englishmen'  have  been  in  Tibet,  but 
only  one  had  ever  seen  Lhasa  before 
the  arrival  o(  the  British  troops  on 
August  3,  and  this  Englishman  was 
Thomas  Manning,  who  entered  Tibet  in 
1811,  and,  as  a  physician,  performed 
some  cures  on  Chinese  troops  and  was 
allowed  to  accompany  them  to  Lhasa, 
where  he  stayed  several  months.  From 
that  date  until  the  present  only  two  Eu- 
ropeans have  been  in  Lhasa — French 
missionaries  who  were  able  to  reach  the 
city  in  disguise  in  1844,  and  the  story 
of  whose  adventures  and  privations  is 
most  fascinatii^  and  thrilling. 

Not  only  has  Tibet  been  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  system  of 
espidnage  and  of  rigorous  penalties  so 
thoroughly  and  so  consistently  applied 
that  the  country  has  been  protected  by 
something  far  more  impregnable  than  the 
Chinese  wall,  but  it  has  been  the  center  of 
a  mysterious  cult  The  letting  in  of  light 
and  air  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  Western 
invaders  will  show  an  empty  shrine. 
There  will  probably  continue  to  be  com- 
munications from  Mahatmas  living  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  Tibetan  mountains,  but 
no  great  new  truth  will  reward  the  British 
explorers.  The  Grand  Lama,  who  is  said 
to  have  secluded  himself  in  a  monastery 
not  far  from  the  city,  has  escaped  a 
mystttiOHS  fate  which  has  cut  off  his 
predecesActfs  in  their  early  youth  for 


many  generations  past,  but  no  important 
mystery  will  be  found  in  his  keeping. 
Methods,  systems,  and  craftsmanship  are 
soroeiimes  esoteric ;  truth  is  always  dif- 
fusive and  in  the  open,  and  the  fall  of 
Lhasa  will  di^>el  one  of  the  last  iUusiofns 
that  remain  regarding  the  accumulation 
of  hidden  truths  in  sacred  localities. 
The  worid  becomes  every  day  more  and 
more  an  open  field,  and  knowledge  and 
experience  tend  steadily  to  be  the  capi- 
talized possession  of  the .  whole  race. 
The  secret  of  Asia  is  not  a  secret  of 
great  truths  or  of  a  knowledge  of  lUt  of 
which  the  West  knows  nothing ;  it  id  a 
secret  of  temperament,  which  has,  a&  the 
result  of  centuries  of  seclusion,  created  a 
philosophy  of  deep  interest,  a  thewy  of 
life  radically  different  from  that  at  which 
Western  thought  has  arrived,  and  reached 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the  West 
may  take  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  world 
in  which  it  lives.  The  Crusaders  barely 
touched  the  outskirts  of  the  East;  it 
has  remained  for  the  last  century,  and 
pre-eminently  for  this  century,  to  bring 
the  East  and  West  together  by  breaking 
down  the  ancient  reserve  and  opening 
the  world  to  the  free  play  of  influences 
and  of  knowledge ;  and  so  to  bring  in 
a  new  era,  one  of  the  most  notable  facts 
of  which  will  be  the  modification  of 
Western  thought  bj  the  East  and  the 
modification  of  Eastern  thought  and  life, 
by  the  West 

War  and  Peace 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the 
present  international  situation  in  regard 
to  armaments  is  the  indisposition  to 
increase  war  implements  and  military 
forces  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
self-defense.  No  government  in  Europe 
would  to-day  dare  to  ask  for  increase  of 
taxation  for  purposes  of  military  con- 
quest No  nation  wants  an  army ;  and 
yet  many  nations  are  armed  in  a  degree 
unknown  before  in  the  history  of  the 
modem  world,  because  other  nations 
are  armed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
inagine  that,  because  the  financial  bud- 
gets of  the  Great  Powers  show  almost 
annual  increase  in  expenditures  for  the 
army  and  navy,  therefore  warlike  feeling 
is  growing,  or  that  the  love  of  peace  has 
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not  gained  ground,  or  that  the  horror 
of  war  does  not  deepen,  year  by  year. 
England  feels  obliged  to  keep  a  navy 
afloat  equal  in  power  to  the  navy  of  any 
two  other  countries  purely  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense.  She  increases  her  arma- 
ment because  Russia  and  Germany  in- 
crease theirs,  and  she  increases  it  under 
protest.  Germany  adds  continually  to 
her  military  resources,  although  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
desires  peace.  In  this  country  the  only 
ground  on  which  people  would  tolerate 
the  increased  expenditure  for  the  navy 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  ground  of  self-defense. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  is  so  great, 
the  possibilities  of  complication  so  many, 
and  the  armaments  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  first  rank  so  large,  that,  so  long 
as  these  conditions  continue,  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  who  hate  war 
and  who  profoundly  believe  that  the 
genius  of  America  is  peace,  feel  also 
that  the  country  must  have  adequate 
protection,  and  have  it  ready  at  hand  in 
case  of  any  unexpected  need.  The  world 
is  in  arms  to-day  under  protest,  each 
country  keeping  up  its  force  because 
every  other  country  keeps  up  its  force. 

Never  before  have  there  been  so  many 
marked  movements  looking  toward  per- 
manent peace  and  the  abolition  of  war 
as  during  the  last  five  years.  During 
the  last  few  months  an  unprecedented 
number  of  treaties  of  arbitration  and 
friendly  settlements  of  di£Bculties  have 
been  made  between  the  nations.  France 
has  made  treaties  of  arbitration  with 
England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy; 
England  and  France  have  cleaned  the 
score,  settled  long-standing  accounts, 
and  provided  for  the  future  adjustment 
of  most  possible  differences.  Apparently 
the  foremost  desire,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
chief  activity,  of  the  King  of  England  is 
to  put  the  relations  of  that  country  with 
all  the  Great  Powers  not  only  on  a 
peaceful  but  on  a  thoroughly  friendly 
and  cordial  footing.  As  a  peacemaker 
Edward  VII.  is  likely  to  hold  a  high 
rank  in  history ;  and  no  king  has  ever 
aspired  to  a  better  or  more  enduring 
fame.  On  this  continent  Chili  and  Ar- 
gentina  have  settled  a  boundary  dispute 
of  long  standing  and  of  the  most  irritating 


character,  and  they  have  signalized  their 
agreement  by  a  monument  of  the  most 
significant  and  striking  character.  A. 
correspondent  of  a  Southern  newspaper 
reports  that  the  frontier  delineated  bjr 
this  new  treaty  is  guarded,  not  by  a  line 
of  fortresses,  but  by  a  statue  of  Christ  I 

This  is  the  most  significant  symbol 
of  peace,  the  most  beautiful  landmark, 
ever  erected  between  two  countries;  and 
the  Catholics  of  Chili  and  Argentina 
have  set  an  example  before  the  whole 
world  by  placing  between  them  the 
figure  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  the  friendship  now 
established  between  them.  If  the  figure 
of  Christ,  as  an  expression  of  profound 
feeling  and  conviction,  could  be  placed 
on  the  boundary  line  of  every  country 
in  Europe,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  world  would  be  opened.  That 
the  beginnings  of  such  a  chapter  are 
already  being  written  is  quite  evident  to 
one  who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times 
with  any  degree  of  intelligence.  Wars 
are  not  only  being  waged  at  this  moment, 
but  for  some  time  to  come  they  will 
continue  to  be  waged ;  but  the  honor 
of  them  grows,  the  conviction  that  they 
are  unnecessary  deepens,  the  instances 
in  which  they  are  successfully  avoided 
multiply ;  and  the  time  may  not  be  dis- 
tant when  Tennyson's  vision  of  the  furl 
ing  of  the  battle- flags  of  the  world  may 
become  a  fact 

9 

What  Is  Religion  ? 

We  publish  on  another  page  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  religious  teacher,  of  pastors,  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  parents.  For 
our  religious  teachers  realize  too  little 
how  fundamental  are  the  questions  which 
men  are  asking  to-day.  How  futile  it 
is  for  preachers  to  be  discussing  the 
metaphysics  of  the  Trinity,  when  men 
in  their  community  are  doubting  whether 
there  is  any  personal  God ;  or  decrees, 
when  men  are  uncertain  whether  there 
is  any  law  except  that  which  majorities 
make;  or  eternal  punishment,  when 
men  doubt  whether  death  does  not  end 
all;  or  the  nature  of  the  Atonement, 
when  men  question  whether  there  is  any 
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forgiveness  of  sin ;  or  whether  inspira- 
tion is  verbal  or  not,  when  men  are 
questioning  whether  God  has  any  voice 
with  which  to  speak  or  men  any  ears 
with  which  to  listen.  We  commend 
our  clerical  readers  especially  to  ponder 
this  letter  with  care,  to  believe  that  it 
reflects  the  mental  perplexity  of  unnum- 
bered thousands  in  America,  and  to  con- 
sider by  what  kind  of  teaching  they  can 
meet  the  difiBculties  of  such  men,  by 
what  kind  of  illumination  they  can  clear 
away  the  fog  in  which  such  men  walk. 

It  would  be  easy  but  useless  to  point 
out  specific  errors  into  which  our  corre- 
spondent has  fallen.  What  we  wish 
rather  to  do  is  to  put  into  his  hand  a 
clue  which,  if  he  follows  it,  may  lead 
him  out  of  the  maze  into  the  open. 
That  clue  may  be  expressed  in  a  sen- 
tence, thus:  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween knowing  a  person  and  knowing 
about  a  person.  The  Christian  religion 
is  acquaintance  with  God ;  it  is  not 
knowing  about  God.  "  I  am  come,"  says 
Jesus  Christ,  "  that  ye  might  have  life, 
and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly," and,  "  This  is  life  eternal :  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent" 
Not  knowing  about  God,  but  know- 
ing God,  and  the  life  which  knowing 
God  brings  to  the  soul,  is  the  Christian 
religion. 

What  is  the  difference  between  know- 
ing God  and  knowing  about  God  ?  It  is 
very  clear  and  very  simple.  An  orphan 
grows  up  in  an  asy\|im.  He  has  never 
known  either  father  or  mother.  He 
goes  out  into  the  world,  gets  an  educa- 
tion, works  his  way  through  college, 
takes  a  post-graduate  course,  becomes  a 
professor  of  philosophy.  In  his  depart- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  nature 
of  both  parental  and  filial  obligation. 
He  studies  both  subjects  and  elucidates 
them  by  his  lectures.  He  learns  what 
motherhood  involves,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, morally ;  and  all  this  he  teaches 
with  great  clearness.  He  knows  about 
mother,  but  a  mother's  love  he  never 
knew.  He  knows  about  filial  obligation, 
but  the  duties  which  filial  obligation 
involves  he  has  never  been  called  upon 
to  perform.  The  experience  of  child- 
Itood  is  not  his.     And  the  boy  in  the 


kindergarten  has  a  knowledge  of  mother 
which  the  learned  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  never  has  had  and  never  can 
have.  Knowing  about  God  is  theology ; 
knowing  God  is  religion.  A  roan  may 
be  a  learned  theologian,  and  know  or 
think  he  knows  all  about  God,  his 
nature,  his  attributes,  his  government, 
and  have  no  personal  experience  of  fef- 
lowship  with  him ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  unnumbered  thousands 
of  devout  Christian  souls  who  have  had 
the  experience  of  God  in  their  own  lives, 
but  who,  were  they  asked,  "  How  do  you 
know  there  is  a  God?"  could  give  no 
answer  to  the  question. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  one 
who  has  no  experience  of  God  what  that 
experience  means.  Such  explanation 
can  be  given  only  by  imperfect  analo- 
gies. How  explain  to  a  man  bom  blind 
the  world  of  forest  and  mountain  and 
lake  and  tree  and  flower  ?  How  shall 
the  artist  explain  to  the  non-artistic  mind 
the  beauty  of  a  picture  ?  The  two  stand 
before  a  simple  landscape  by  Corot,  a 
tree,  a  meadow,  a  brook,  a  single  peas- 
ant figure,  two  cattle  brdwsing  in  the 
grass ;  the  non-artistic  man  says,  "  What 
does  it  all  mean  V  the  artistic  man 
replies,  "  It  means  beauty."  He  may 
dilate  learnedly  upon  the  composition 
and  the  coloring,  but  the  non-artistic 
man  cannot  comprehend — having  eyes 
he  sees  not  So  it  is  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble for  one  who  has  a  conscious  expe- 
rience of  God  in  his  own  soul  to  explain 
to  another  what  that  experience  means. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  this 
"  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  "  which 
constitutes  religion  by  the  results  which 
it  produces  in  life  and  character.  These 
results  are  thus  described  by  Paul : 

"  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance."  The 
Christian  religion  is  such  an  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship  with  God  as  pro- 
motes in  the  soul  tiiis  life  of  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  and  temperance. 

If  our  correspondent  can  see  clearly 
and  grasp  firmly  this  distinction  between 
knowing  God  and  knowing  about  God, 
he  may  be  able  to  get  from  it  some  light 
on   his  other  problems.     Thus :    It  i$ 
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not  the  object  of  the  Bible  to  give  us  a 
knowledge  about  God ;  its  object  is  to 
give  us  acquaintance  with  God.  It  is 
not  a  book  of  theology,  it  is  a  book  of 
religion.  It  gives  no  definitions  of  God, 
no  analysis  of  him,  no  catalogue  of  his 
attributes,  no  philosophical  explanatioa 
of  the  principles  of  his  government  It 
is  not  a  scientific  book,  it  is  a  book  of 
experience;  and  it  gives  expression  to 
every  kind  of  experience  of  God — ^from 
die  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the 
feeblest  to  the  strongest,  from  the  mere 
desire  for  him  without  knowing  him,  to 
a  spiritual  union  with  him  and  identifi- 
cation with  him  such  as  transcends  all 
knowledge.  Agnosticism  may  be  as 
truly  religious  as  faith,  and  much  more 
truly  religious  than  some  forms  of  dog> 
matism.  Such  was  the  agnosticism  of 
Job: 

Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him. 
That  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat ! 

Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
And  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him : 
On  the  left  hand,  when  he  doth  work,  but  I 

cannot  behold  him : 
He  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I 

cannot  see  him. 

This  is  agnosticism  pure  and  simple. 
"You  say,"  says  the  agnostic  to  the 
Christian,  "that  you  see  God;  but  I 
cannot  see  him ;  neither  in  nature,  nor 
in  history,  nor  in  biography,  nor  in  my 
own  personal  experience;  therefore  I 
cannot  be  religious."  To  whom  the 
Bible  replies,  "  If  you  want  to  see  him, 
if  in  your  inability  you  can  truly  say, 
'  Ob  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him, 
that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat  1'  you 
are  religious — as  religious  as  Job.  The 
desire  for  God,  though  God  is  unknown, 
is  religion ;  and  it  is  as  truly  religion, 
though  we  do  not  say  as  high  a  type  of 
religious  experience,  as  that  intimacy  of 
acquaintance  with  God  that  enables  one 
to  say  with  Paul,  "For  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord." 

If    our    correspondent  will  get  rid 
entirely  of  the. notion  that  the  Bible  is  a 


book  whidi  aims  to  give  accurate  and 
trustworthy  information  about  God,  and 
will  realize  that  it  is  the  story  of  the 
lives  of  men  who  were  groping  after  God, 
wishing  to  find  God,  trying'  to  under- 
stand God,  and  coming  in  various  de- 
grees of  knowledge  of  him  and  fellow- 
ship with  him,  he  will  find  many  if  not 
most  of  his  difiSculties  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  removed. 

Prayer  is  not   asking  for  things  and 
getting  them ;  it.  is  spiritual  fellowship 
with  the  All-Father.     Doubtless  we  maj 
ask  God  for  things,  and  may  sometimes 
get  them  and   sometimes  not      It   has 
been  well  said  that  No  1  is  an  answer  to 
prayer  as  truly  as  Yes  1    The  sublimest 
prayer  in  human  history  is  that  of  Christ 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  "  If  tboa 
be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me;" 
but  the  cup  was  not  removed  from  him. 
But  prayer  is  more  than  asking  for  gifts 
of  any  kind.     A  boy  asks  his  father  for 
a  nickel  to  ride  to  school.     Monday  his 
father  gives  it  to  him ;  Tuesday  his  father 
says,  "No— run   along  to  school;  the 
exercise  will  do  you  good."     The  father 
answers  the  prayer  on  Tuesday  no  less 
than  on  Monday.     At  night  the  boy  sits 
down  with  his  father  before  the  open 
fire  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  day — 
of  his  studies,  his  plays,  his  temptations, 
his  struggles,  his  defeats,  his  victories. 
He  asks  for  nothing ;  his  father  scarcely 
says   anything ;   the  boy  talks  himseU 
out  to.  a  sympathizing  spirit  stronger 
than  his  own,  and  in  so  doing  gets  a 
comfort  from  the  j)ast  and  a  strength 
for  the    future,  and  goes  to  his  bed 
refreshed  by  what  has  almost  been  a 
monologue.     This  is  a  far  higher  type 
of  prayer  than   asking  for  the  nickel; 
this  is  a  far  higher  answer  to  prayer 
than  either  the  giving  or  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  nickel.     Prayer  is  talking  to 
God  and  listening  to  God.    Asking  for 
things  is  the  poorest  phase  of  prayer. 

Jesus  Christ  has  not  come  into  the 
world  to  give  us  a  knowledge  about 
God,  a  definition  of  God,  a  description 
of  God,  an  analysis  of  God's  character, 
a  catalogue  of  God's  attributes.  Christ, 
living  himself  in  fellowship  with  God, 
has  come  to  bring  us  into  fellowship 
with  God.  The  life  that  Jesus  Christ 
lived    is    the    divine .  life.    Love,  joy, 
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,  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
ul  gives  them,  mean  the  kind  of 
le  showed  to  men  and  women  on 
irth ;  the  kind  of  joy  he  had,  who 

man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
rief,  and  yet  whose  last  gift  to  his 
es  was,  '*  My  joy  I  give  unto  you, 
)ur  joy  may  be  full ;"  the  kind  of 
which  he  possessed,  who  stood 
and  unmoved  while  surrounded 
howling  mob.     Interpreting  faith 

divinity  of  Christ  in  the  terms 
^erience,  we  mean  that  he  is 
ipreme  object  of  our  reverence 
ffection,  that  we  can  conceive 
one  who  deserves  a  profounder 
ice,  a  more  consecrating  love;  we 
that  we  will  follow  him,  seeking 
all  things  else  to  possess  his  life, 
timi»  his  work,  to  share  bis  expe- 

and  to  possess  ourselves  such 
if  the  spirit  as  he  possessed, 
idvise  our  correspondent,  and  any 


readers  who  may  find  their  own  experi- 
ences reflected  in  our  correspondent's 
letter,  to  set  before  themselves  as  the 
object  of  their  life  what  Job  in  his 
agnosticism  set  before  himself — "Oh 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that 
I  might  come  even  to  his  seat ;"  to  go  to 
the  Bible  for  the  purpose  of  finding  men 
animated  by  that  same  desire  and  pur- 
suing that  same  quest  in  all  the  various 
stages  of  seeming  success  or  failure ;  in 
prayer  to  seek,  not  something  from  God, 
but  fellowship  with  God;  and,  above 
all,  to  take  the  life  of  Christ  as  the  pat- 
tern, the  character  of  Christ  as  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  person  of  Christ  as 
the  object  of  their  worshipful  adoration 
and  affection.  They  may  not  thus  find 
their  way  to  a  system  of  theology  which 
is  free  from  doubt,  but  they  will  find 
their  way  to  what  is  far  better,  the  life 
which  is  inspired  by  seeking  after  God 
and  by  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 


mpressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 
Some  Southern   Impressions 


-eading  these  impressions  of  a 
reless  traveler,  the  reader  should 
nember  two  facts.  First,  that  an 
;ion  depends  as  much  on  the 
er  of  the  person  impressed  as  on 
le  producing  the  impression.  The 
cident,  mingled  with  the  feeling 
:  imagination  of  the  observer, 
:s  very  different  impressions  on 
t  observers.  It  is  only  as  they 
:  these  different  impressionis,  get 
her's   different  points  of  view, 

each  other's  partialisms  and 
hat  the  truth  is  elucidated.  First 
ions  are  always  partial,  generally 

often  erroneous.  The  reader  is 
>ok  in  this  note-book — for  these 
re  nothing  else — for  accuracy  of 
tion,  still  less  for  carefulness  of 
n.  They  only  attempt  in  a  very 
tary  and  impressionbtic  fashion 
'  friendly  and  uncritical  readers 
ons  of  a  trip  across  the  conti- 
ch  as  is  taken  every  year  by 
Is  of  tourists  bent  on  pleasure 
less,  or,  as  in  my  case,  on  the 


two  combined.  The  trip,  as  planned,  is 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  to  Louis- 
ville, by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
.  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  and  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  from  New  Orleans 
to  San  Francisco,  with  stoppages  m 
route. 

The  ride  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
to  the  Kentucky  border  impresses  one 
with  a  truth  which  the  Socialist  who 
wants  government  to  own  and  operate 
the  railroads  seems  to  me  prone  to  forget, 
namely,  the  value  to  the  country  of  the 
initiation  involved  in  individual  enter- 
prise. Some  one,  I  do  not  know  who, 
saw  in  the  magnificent  natural  harbor  at 
Newport  News  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  shipping  port  which  a  direct  rail- 
road across  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  would  bring  into 
direct  relations  with  the  great  grain 
fields  of  the  West ;  the  railroad  would 
also  open  up  to  industry  the  unused 
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mineral  deposits  of  West  Virginia.  See- 
ing this  possibility,  and  getting  others 
also  to  see  it,  was  the  first  step — for  in 
such  enterprises  the  first  step  is  always 
taken  by  a  man  of  visions  whom  his  less 
far-seeing  contemporaries  call  visionary. 
The  money  was  secured  from  enterprising 
capitalists  who  were  willing  to  take 
ri^s;  the  railroad  was  built;  Newport 
News  was  converted  from  nothing  into 
a  commercial  port  of  considerable  size 
and  greater  significance ;  the  mountains 
of  western  Virginia  were  opened,  and 
industry  was  provided  for  a  large  mining 
population.  Save  for  this  mining  popu- 
lation this  mountain  region  is  a  wilder- 
ness, and  a  wilderness  it  must  have 
remained  if  enterprise  had  not  conceived 
and  constructed  this  highway  which 
itself  has  helped  to  create  the  needs  it 
serves.  No  State  could  have  built  this 
road;  the  Nation  could  not  have  built 
it  The  State  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
go  into  speculative  enterprises ;  and  yet 
it  is  just  such  speculative  enterprises  as 
this  which  have  made  America  a  pioneer 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
given  to  it  its  unexampled  wealth  and 
industrial  prosperity. 

At  Louisville  we  had  to  wait  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  a  dimly  lighted,  not 
over-clean,  and  decidedly  unventilated 
station,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
about  half  a  century  behind  the  times. 
In  looking  about  for  some  more  comfort- 
able quarters  for  the  ladies  of  my  party 
than  I  had  found,  I  stumbled  into  a 
room  which  was  less  crowded  and  better 
ventilated  than  the  one  they  were  in ; 
there  was,  I  think,  only  one  person,  a 
voman  thickly  veiled,  occupying  it  I 
started  for  the  feminine  members  of  my 
party  to  bring  them  hither,  when,  luck- 
ily, I  discovered  over  the  door  the  legend, 
"  Sitting  Room  for  Colored  Ladies." 
Where  the  colored  gentlemen  belonged 
I  did  not  discover;  possibly  with  the 
white  gentlemen  in  the  general  public 
room.  This  little  incident  tended  to 
confirm  the  impression  which  travel  some 
yiears  ago  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
had  given  me,  that  the  accommodation 
for  n^iroes,  at  least  in  many  quarters  in 
the  South,  is  as  good  as  for  the  whites ; 
that  the  offense  lies,  not  in  the  inade- 


quacy of  the  provision  for  them,  but  in 
the  enforced   separation.     I  had  occa- 
sion  the  next   morning  to  go    through 
our  train,  the  New  Orleans  Limited,  on 
the   Illinois   Central,  and  in    so  doing 
stumbled   into   the   "  Jim    Crow    Car." 
It  was  as  comfortable  as  any  car  on 
the  train,  except  the  Pullmans,  and  in 
one  respect  more  comfortable,   in  that 
it  was  less  crowded.     I  am  told  that  such 
is  the  rule  in  this  section,  and  that  often 
one  end  of  the  same  car  is  used  for 
negroes  when  the  train  is  goings  North 
and  the  other  end  for  the  negroes  when 
it  is  going  South.    At  the  station  where 
we  stopped  to  change  to  a  local  train 
there  were  two   sitting-rooms,  one  for 
whites,  the  other  for  blacks,  and  abso- 
lutely no  difference  in  comfort,  size,  or 
convenience    between   them.     Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  always  the  case ;  but 
where  it  is,  there  seems  to  me  little  prac- 
tical injustice  in  the  separation  of  the 
races.    Indeed,  I  am  told  that  some  of 
the  best  colored  men  approve    it,  be- 
cause before  the  separation  was  made 
their  women  were  not  safe  from  insult 
from  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort" 
It  is  true  that  the  separation  sometimes 
compels   a  cultivated   colored   man  or 
woman  to  be  herded  with  rough,  ragged, 
and  dirty  traveling  companions;  but  is 
it  not  also  true  that  not  infrequently  on 
Southern    and    Western   roads,   where 
there   is   no   Pullman,  the  white    man 
sometimes  finds  himself  compelled  to 
submit  to  no  more  agreeable  compan- 
ionship?    Personally,  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  if  alt  our  trains  carried  first  and 
second  class  carriages,  as  they  generally 
do  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
The  man  or  woman,  white  or  colored, 
who  could  afford  to  ride  first  class  would 
be  able  to  do  so,  and  such  a  one,  what- 
ever his  race,  would  rarely  prove  to  be 
an  offensive  occupant  of  a  car. 

Some  seven  miles  or  so  north  of  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  is  Tougaloo  University, 
one  of  the  best  schools  for  negroes  in  the 
South.  Here  we  spent  Sunday.  The 
history  of  this  school  indicates  the  kind 
of  work  which  philanthropy  has  done  in 
the  South,  not  merely  for  the  n^pro  but 
for  the  entire  community.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Mississippi  of  1868  provided  on 
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paper  for  a  system  of  public  schools ; 
but  it  was  apparent  that  it  could  not  at 
once  provide  the  necessary  teachers. 
The  American  Missionary  Association, 
which  had  prior  to  that  time  been  doing 
a  work  of  primary  education  in  the 
South,  prepared  at  once  to  meet  the 
new  exigency  produced  by  the  creation 
of  the  public-school  system ;.  purchased 
a  Southern  mansion  which  had  been 
built  just  before  the  war,  about  seven 
miles  from  Jackson ;  and  began  a  board- 
ing-school for  negroes  of  both  sexes,  the 
tide  of  which  indicated  its  purpose — 
"  Tougaloo  Normal  and  Manual  Train- 
ing School."  I  am  sorry  that  it  did  not 
keep  that  tide,  for  though  it  is  now 
chartered  by  the  State  and  grants  de- 
grees, the  number  of  its  coU^e  gradu- 
ates is  very  small,  and  it  is  a  university 
in  name  only.  But  its  work  for  its 
pupils  is  not  its  only  work — hardly  its 
greatest  work.  In  1868  the  region,  as 
one  who  was  a  student  in  those  early 
days  described  it,  "was  like  heathen 
Africa  and  the  densest  jungle  in  it." 
The  religious  services,  to  quote  from 
another  historian  of  those  days  of  the 
school,  were  often  interfered  with  "  by 
the  sound  of  profane  brawls  in  the 
'quarters'  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away; 
and  drunkenness  and  fighting  were  all 
too  common."  All  this  is  changed.  The 
whole  community,  not  only  in  the  vicin- 
ity, but  in  all  that  part  of  the  State,  has 
felt  the  influence  of  the  school ;  one  of 
its  graduates  is  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  for  Negroes ; 
others  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  as  teachers,  or  in  industrial 
pursuits,  or  as  preachers.  From  the 
first,  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  mason 
work,  and  carpentering,  for  ^e  boys, 
and  needlework  and  cooking  for  the 
girls,  have  been  among  the  required 
studies  in  the  school,  in  which  through- 
out its  history  the  literary  and  the  in- 
dustrial have  been  closely  co-related. 
From  almost  the  first,  also,  the  indorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  have  been  secured  for  it  For 
a  time  it  regularly  received  appropria- 
tions from  the  State  Legislature,  which 
were  not  finally  discontinued  until  the 
new  Constitution  forbade  all  such  ap- 
propriations to  schools  under  denomi- 


national control;  and  although  this 
school  is  not  denominational  in  its  aims 
and  purposes,  it  is  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  Congregational  society. 
It  has  an  average  of  a  little  over  two 
hundred  boarding  pupils,  and  somewhat 
more  day  pupils,  though  both  come  and 
go  as  the  season  alternately  ofiFers  or 
withholds  opportunities  for  prbdilbtive 
industry.  As  I  spoke  this  morning  in 
the  chapel  to  an  audience  of  as  eagerly 
attentive  listeners  as  I  ever  addressed 
in  my.life,  I  wished  that  I  were  a  mill- 
ionaire to  give  this  school  something  of 
that  endowment  which  it  sorely  needs, 
and  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  it  would  make  good  use.  Con- 
ducted as  this  institution  is,  its  effect  is 
to  bind  the  white  and  black  races  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  a  mutual  respect 
and  good  feeling,  and  North  and  South 
together  by  serving,  at  least  indirectly, 
to  make  each  understand  the  other  bet- 
ter than  it  otherwise  could. 

The  race  problem  is  difficult  enough 
at  the  best,  but  its  difficulty  seems  to  me 
seriously  increased  by  prejudices  and 
misapprehensions  which  are  or  ought  to 
be  curable.  The  South  does  not  under- 
stand the  North;  the  North  does  not 
understand  the  South ;  and  the  white 
and  colored  races  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstand each  other.  Judging  from  my 
recent  experience  in  Boston,  a  great 
many  people,  who  have  only  impres- 
sions of  facts,  have  supposed  that  what 
is  called  the  "  understanding  clause " 
of  the  new  Constitution  of  Mississippi 
was  contrived  to  exclude  from  the 
suffrage  negroes,  although  they  can  read 
and  write,  by  requiring  them  also  to 
understand  the  Constitution.  Such  a 
provision  would  of  course  leave  the  reg- 
istrars practically  unlimited  power  to 
exclude  applicants  on  the  ground  that 
their  understanding  of  the  Constitution 
is  not  correct.  In  fact,  the  famous 
"understanding  clause"  of  the  new 
Constitution  reads  as  follows :  The  ap- 
plicant "  shall  be  able  to  read  any  section 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State;  or  he 
shall  be  able  to  understand  the  same 
when  read  to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  same."  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  under  this  clause  the 
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•registrars  have  no  constitutional  author- 
ity to  exclude  any  voter  if  he  can  read. 
It  is  also  clear  from  the  political  history 
of  Mississippi  that  this  clause  has  been 
used  to  admit  negroes  «^o  cannot  read, 
for  in  a  registration  taken  shortly  after 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  in  one 
section  of  the  State,  including  several 
coutfties,  1,064  illiterate  negroes  were 
admitted  to  vote,  against  1,054.  illiterate 
vhites.  In  fact,  the  census  would  itself 
indicate  that  the  effect  of  this  provision, 
if  honestly  administered,  would.be  to 
open  a  way  to  vote  for  a  larger  ratio  of 
intelligent  negroes  who  could  not  read 
than  of  non-reading  whites,  since  less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  the  white  people  are 
unable  to  read  and  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  negroes. 

The  practical  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  North  and  the  South  on 
the  subject  of  education  for  the  negro  is 
much  less  than  the  political  and  editorial 
discussions  seem  to  indicate.  When  at 
New  Orleans  I  received  the  following 
anonymous  letter : 

Perhaps  during  Dr.  Abbott's  stay  in  the 
South  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  look  into 
the  race  problem.  An  interview  with  Mrs. 
Murphy  or  Frances  Joseph  might  make  him 
understand  some  things  he  knows  little  of. 

This  letter  contained  a  newspaper 
slip  giving  some  account  of  a  combined 
literary  and  industrial  work  for  negroes 
carried  on  by  some  Southern  ladies,  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  which,  the 
writer  said,  were  these :  that  the  race  was 
being  educated  practically  and  industri- 
ally for  life  work ;  that  the  education  was 
being  carried  on  in  Southern  fashion  by 
white  teachers ;  and  that  the  object  of  the 
education  was  to  make  the  negroes  self- 
^verning.  When  diis  was  accomplished, 
the  writer  added,  they  should  be  sent  to 
some  colony  and  given  a  chance  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  This  was  printed  in 
a  Southern  newspaper  as  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  a  Southerner's  ideal  and  a  South- 
em  work  in  realizing  it  Now,  in  every 
respect  but  one  this  is  the  Northerner's 
ideal.  In  the  two  "  universities  "  for  ne- 
groes I  have  visited  on  this  trip,  industrial 
education  is  compulsory,  and  college 
education,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  is  con- 
fined to  avery  few;  Tougaloo  University 


has  less  than  a  dozen  coll^^  students, 
and  Straight  University  this  year  I  believe 
has  not  any.     In  both  universities,  and 
in  most  schools  established  by  Northern- 
ers in  the  South,  most  of  the  teachers  are 
white,  and  for  the  same  reason  alleged 
by  the   Southern  writer  of  this   para- 
graph, because  there  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficient   numbers    of    colored    teachers 
to  act  as  leaders   in   the    educational 
development  of  the  race.     And  the  end 
of  the  education  is  to  make  the  negroes 
industrially  and  politically  self-govern- 
ing.    As  to  colonization,  that  is  mathe- 
matically impossible.  To  colonize  S,000,- 
000  people  is  to  require  that  160  ships, 
each  capable  of  carrying  1,000  passen- 
gers, should  set  sail  from  Southern  ports 
every  week  for  a  year.     How  many  it 
would  take  simply  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  the  reader  can 
calculate  for  himself.     To  deport   the 
intelligent    and    energetic,   who    alone 
could  make  a  colony  successful,  would 
be  to  leave  the  unintelligent  and  unener- 
getic  on   our  soil,   and  would  simply 
aggravate  our  burden. 

I  hear  in  the  North  that  the  South  is 
opposed  to  the  education  of  the  negro ; 
and  I  have  occasionally  read  editorials  in 
Southern  newspapers  which  seem  to  jus- 
tify that  supposition.  But  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  single  Southerner  who  so  expresses 
himself.  In  this  matter,  as  in  most  mat- 
ters. Southern  newspapers,  like  Northern 
newspapers,  have  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  lead  the  people,  and  have  undertaken 
the  easier  and  perhaps  more  pecuniarily 
profitable  endeavor  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  their  readers ;  and  as  in  both 
sections  there  are  a  great  many  more 
people  who  are  able  to  read  than  are 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  think,  the 
press  reflects  more  careless  prejudice 
than  it  dote  thoughtful  conclusions,  and 
represents  more  nearly  the  rear  of  the 
procession  than  its  advance  guard,  or 
even  its  advanced  third.  Soulherners 
criticise  the  education  that  has  been 
given. to  the  negroes,  and  with  justice. 
They  are  practically  unanimous  in  desir- 
ing for  the  negroes  primary  and  indus- 
trial education ;  they  criticise  or  con- 
demn the  higher  education.  And  yet, 
when  I  have  said  that  the  negroes,  as  a 
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race,  must  live  their  separate  lives,  in 
their  separate  schools  and  churches  and 
communities,  and  therefore  must  have 
their  preachers  and  teachers  and  lawyers 
and  doctors,  and  these  must  be  educated 
men  or  they  will  be  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Southern 
man  who  has  not  cordially  assented  to 
the  conclusion.  The  women,  worried 
beyond  alt  endurance  by  the  domestic 
question,  are  not  quite  as  ready  to 
accept  that  conclusion — at  least  such  is 
my  impression. 

When  I  try  to  imagine  myself  belong- 
ing to  the  negro  race,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  I  should  prefer  to  live  in  the  South 
rather  than  in  the  North.  In  either  sec- 
tion I  should  have  to  meet  more  or  less 
prejudice — but  prejudice  more  intense 
and  more  galling  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South.  In  either  section  the  tragedy 
in  the  life  of  a  cultivated  negro,  espe* 
cially  in  the  life  of  a  cultivated  negro 
woman,  can  be  nothing  less  than  terri- 
ble, especially  if  she  be  what  I  may  call 
a  white  negro,  of  whom  many  are  to  be 
seen.  The  man,  if  he  be  brave,  can 
endure  it  But  who  can  contemplate 
the  life  of  such  a  cultivated  white  negro 
woman  and  not  feel  the  profoundest 
sympathy  for  her?  She  enjoys  art, 
music,  literature,  she  has  all  the  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  of  her  white  parentage. 


developed  by  an  education  which  has 
given  her  the  mental  and  moral  graces 
of  culture ;  and  yet  she  is  shut  out  by 
an  impalpable  but  impassable  barrier 
from  all  cultivated  society.  She  cannot 
ride  in  the  same  car,  nor  sit  in  the  same 
room,  nor  share  in  the  same  life  with 
those  whose  tastes  and  aspirations  she 
really  shares.  Intellectually  she  belongs 
in  the  cultivated  class;  she  is  condemned 
to  find  her  associates  in  a  class  as  yet 
generally  uncultivated,  or  to  live  a  wholly 
lonely  life.  It  is  the  not  unfamiliar 
tragedy  of  a  lonely  leader,  but  written 
in  its  most  dramatic  and  tragic  terms. 
But  the  sorrow  of  it  cannot  be  cured 
by  legislation,  nor  by  agitation.  Legis- 
lation and  agitation  will  but  aggravate 
the  sorrow.  It  cannot  be  cured  for 
the  negro  race  by  the  white  race. 
It  can  be  cured  only  by  patient  endur- 
ance and  heroic  endeavor.  Little  by 
little,  education  will  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  educated  and  cultivated  negroes. 
Little  by  little  they  will  amass  property 
and  acquire  that  degree  of  respect  which 
in  this  country  is  paid  to  property-own- 
ers. Gradually  the  loneliness  will  lessen 
as  the  number  of  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated negroes  is  increased.  Gradually 
the  social  prejudice  will  disappear,  leav- 
ing only  the  race  demarcation,  which  is 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  mutual 
respect  L.  A. 


August 

By  Edith  Livingston  Smith 

The  summer  folds  its  hands  with  sense  of  rest, 
An  emblem  of  old  age  that  sits  in  peace 
O'ershadowed  by  its  noonday  warmth  and  bloom 
That  deeds  sown  early,  reaped  in  rich  increase. 
Long  are  her  dreams  of  spring  when  leaf  was  green, 
Of  burning  struggle  and  of  tender  rain. 
And  now,  repose — God's  benediction  smile — 
And  glimpse  beyond  of  harvest  fields  of  grain. 

When  age  comes  on  to  parch  my  growth  of  years. 
May,  also,  I  be  calm  in  life's  content; 
Secure  the  blossoms  of  my  days  have  reached 
Nearer  the  sky  because  of  past  strength  spent; 
God  of  all  times,  give  me  of  summer's  peace. 
That  promises  of  spring  shall  be  fulfilled; 
When  autumn  comes  I  pray  my  deeds  may  fall 
"^o  nourish  earth  as  thou  in  wisdom  willed. 
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The  Stock  Yards  Strike 

Competitive  Wages  and  the  Right  to  Live 

By  William  Hard  and  Ernest  Poole 

•H 


'OW  would  you  fix  a  fair  wage 
if  it  were  left  to  you  ?  How 
would  you  attempt  to  prove 
that  18^  cents  an  hour  is  too  high  a 
wage  for  unskilled  labor  if  you  were 
arguing  before  an  arbitration  commit- 
tee?" 

The  man  to  whom  these  questions 
were  addressed  is  the  general  manager 
of  one  of  the  big  packing  companies. 
He  looked  out  from  his  window  over 
the  cinder-pelted,  smoke-fondled,  ordure- 
laden  prospect,  and  said : 

"  Every  morning  at  that  gate  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  who  are  willing  to  per- 
form unskilled  labor  for  less  than  \Sj4 
cents  an  hour.  Many  of  those  men  are 
willing  to  take  even  1 5  cents  an  hour. 
Companies  like  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Harvester  Company  are 
paying  about  1 5  cents  an  hour.  I  should 
say  that  1 5  cents  an  hour  at  the  present 
time  was  just  about  the  market  rate.  It 
is  unfair  to  ask  us  to  pay  more  than  the 
market  rate.  When  the  union  demands 
l&}i  cents  an  hour  for  unskilled  labor, 
it  is  bucking  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand." 

The  interviewer  was  puzzled.  "  If 
wages  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  why  have  a  union  ?" 

The  general  manager  smiled.  He 
did  not  mean  to  attack  unions.  The 
unions,  he  thought,  were  the  men's 
m^^aphones  for  shouting  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
so  loud  that  the  employers  would  not 
be  able  to  go  below  it.  The  interviewer 
suggested  that  the  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  their  unions  as  levers 
for  prying  up  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  general  manager  smiled 
again. 

"  But  suppose,"  said  the  interviewer, 
"  that  the  men  should  ignore  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.    Suppose  that  they 


should  say  that  \S%  cents  an  hour  was 
the  lowest  wage  at  which  a  man  could 
buy  a  decent  living.  The  average 
number  of  hours  of  work  provided  for 
unskilled  labor  during  an  average  week 
is  forty.  Forty  hours  at  l&}4  cents  an 
hour  is  $7.40.  To  ask  a  man  to  live  on 
less  than  $7.40  a  week  is  to  ask  hiai  to 
subject  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  chil- 
dren to  conditions  under  which  no 
democratic  society  can  expect  to  pro- 
duce healthy  and  intelligent  voters. 
Would  you  attempt  to  meet  this  argu- 
ment? Would  you  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  packers  were  not  paying  divi- 
dends large  enough  to  justify  18^  cents 
an  hour  ?  Would  you  attempt  to  prove 
that  decent  living  conditions  were  pos- 
sible at  less  than  18^  cents  an  hour? 
Or  would  you  tell  the  arbitrators  that 
the  whole  argument  was  irrelevant  and 
did  not  deserve  answering?" 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  general 
manager,  "  that  we  should  regard  an 
argument  based  on  profits  and  living 
conditions  as  a  proper  argument  for  an 
arbitration  committee  to  consider." 

The  interviewer  felt  the  dove  of  peace 
was  rapidly  moulting  one  of  its  finest 
feathers.  "  What  will  become,  then,  of 
arbitration  ?  You  talk  about  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  men  talk 
.about  profits  and  living  conditions. 
Those  two  lines  of  argument  could  be 
extended  a  million  miles  without  cross- 
ing or  even  converging.  What  is  there 
left  to  do  except  fight  ?" 

"  You  have  said  it,"  said  the  general 
manager. 

As  the  interviewer  threw  his  mind 
back  over  the  arbitration  history  of  Chi- 
cago, he  couldn't  help  thinking  that  per- 
haps he  really  had  said  it  What  body 
of  principles  has  arbitration  succeeded 
in  establishing  for  the  determination  of 
wages  ?     The  Chicago  Board  of  Arbi- 
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tration  was  blazoned  to  the  country  as 
Chicago's  greatest  achievement  in  the 
struggle  toward  industrial  peace.  This 
board  consisted  of  seven  employers  and 
seven  trade-union  officials,  all  represent- 
ing the  teaming  business.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion expanded  with  its  fame  till  it  was 
called  upon  to  settle  industrial  disputes 
which  lay  altogether  outside  the  teaming 
business. 

"  Did  we  have  a  body  of  principles 
for  the  determination  of  wages?"  said 
Frank  Ray,  business  agent  of  the  com- 
mission wagon  drivers  and  a  member 
of  the  Board.  "  No,  we  never  worked  up 
any  big  principles.  The  fellows  that 
came  before  the  Board  never  gave  us 
any  good,  broad  facts  about  the  cost  of 
living.  Now,  how  can  you  fix  wages 
without  facts  of  that  kind  ?  The  only 
real  stuff  that  we  ever  really  considered 
was  the  wages  paid  in  other  trades  and 
in  other  cities.  We  never  tried  to  de- 
cide whether  the  wages  paid  in  other 
trades  and  cities  were  just." 

"  But  didn't  you  arrive  at  decisions 
which  were  fairly  satisfactory  ?" 

"  We  did.  But  that  was  because  we 
fixed  our  decisions  so  as  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances and  not  so  as  to  suit  scien- 
tific principles.  If  the  union  had  shown 
up  pretty  strong,  we  gave  them  a  large 
part  of  what  they  asked.  If  the  em- 
ployer had  got  the  union  pretty  well 
beaten,  it  didn't  seem  right  not  to 
throw  things  his  way.  Besides,  there 
was  a  lot  of  give  and  take  fixed  before- 
hand by  the  combine  between  some  of 
the  employers  and  some  of  the  business 
agents.  I  remember  once  when  I  had 
spent  a  long  time  examining  a  witness 
I  was  taken  to  one  side  of  the  room  by 
one  of  the  business  agents,  and  he  said 
to  me,  <  Look  here,  Ray,  why  do  you 
waste  your  time  on  questions  ?  Wait 
for  the  decision.  What  do  we  care  for 
questions  ?  The  decision's  where  we'll 
fix  him.' " 

To  F.  G.  "Hartwell,  of  the  Hartwell 
Coal  Company,  an  employer  member  of 
the  Board,  we  addressed  the  following 
question : 

"  Did  you  assume  that  wages  ought  to 

increase  at  an  exactly  equal  rate  with 

the  cost  of  living — in  other  words,  that 

'vrkionaiiiii's    income    ought    to 


remain  always  at  the  same  distance 
below  the  employer's  income  ?  Or  did 
you  assume  that  this  distance  has  been 
in  the  past  too  wide,  and  ought  to  be 
slowly  narrowed  as  business  conditions 
permit  ?" 

Mr.  Hartwell  expostulated.  "What 
do  you  think  we  were  ?  We  did  not  go 
into  things  as  deep  as  that  1" 

There  is  in  Chicago  a  labor  reporter 
who  is  sought  out  for  information  and 
consultation  by  the  biggest  labor  leaders 
of  America  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
town.  He  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion. The  strategic  position  which  he 
now  holds  is  as  unique  as  it  is  creditable. 
Every  big  Chicago  strike  feels  his  influ- 
ence not  only  as  a  reporter  but  as  an 
impartial  adviser. 

"Arbitration  ?"  said  Luke  Grant  "  I'm 
not  getting  out  the  comic  supplement 
But  if  you  want  my  opinion,  I  will  give 
you  one  of  the  rules  that  I  once  wrote 
for  the  benefit  of  arbitrators.  '  Smoke 
five  cigars,  split  the  difference — and  call 
in  the  reporters.'  That's  what  arbitra- 
tors are  always  doing.  And  when  their 
decision  isn't  a  compromise,  it's  apt  to 
be  a  wise  guess  at  the  fighting  strength 
each  side  has  shown.  Arbitration  in 
Chicago  has  established  practically  no 
body  of  principles." 

Coming  from  principles  to  instances, 
there  was  once  in  the  stock  yards  itself 
an  arbitration  case  which  seriously  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  unreasonably  influ- 
enced the  attitude  taken  toward  arbitra- 
tion by  the  workingmen. 

The  stock  yards  engineers  had  struck 
for  37^  cents  an  hour,  and  eight  hours 
a  day.  The  three  arbitrators,  who  were 
all  ministers,  gave  them  30  cents  and 
twelve  hours.  This  meant  better  work- 
ing conditions  than  they  had  been  having, 
but  worse  than  their  fellows  were  having 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  They  there- 
upon declared  that  they  would  never 
again  choose  three  ministers  to  constitute 
an  arbitration  committee.  In  the  face 
of  this  feeling,  the  three  ministers  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  send  in  a  bill  for 
services  rendered  which  amounted  to 
$1,000  apiece.  The  men  voted  to  give 
them  30  cents  an  hour — an  arrangement 
which  gave  each  minister  $14.40. 
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It  is  true  that  there  was  once  an  Arbi- 
tration Board  in  Chicago  which  thor- 
oughly investigated  both  living  condi- 
tions and  the  profits  of  the  employer. 
This  Board  is  r^:arded  by  Luke  Grant 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory 
Board  that  Chicago  has  ever  had.  It 
met  to  settle  the  quarrel  which  took 
place  two  years  ago  between  the  Union 
Traction  Company  and  its  employees. 

"Our  decision,"  said  Wallace  Heck- 
man,  who  represented  the  Union  Trac- 
tion Company  on  the  Board,  "put  the 
price  of  labor  slightly  above  the  point 
which  would  have  been  fixed  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
gone  up  a  little." 

"  What  weight  did  you  allow  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  company  ?" 

"  Personally,  I  allowed  it  almost  none. 
I  would  rather  regard  wages  as  fixed 
charges." 

So,  although  the  cost  of  living  was 
carefully  considered,  the  company's 
profits  were  not  admitted  by  its  repre- 
sentative to  influence  the  decision. 

Except  in  isolated  cases,  it  is  clear 
that  arbitration  so  far  is  a  straddle 
rather  than  a  science.  Being  a  straddle, 
it  can  be  applied  only  when  the  struggle 
has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  a 
referee  is  needed  for  the  announcement 
of  a  decision.  If  it  were  a  science,  each 
decision  would  help  to  construct  meth- 
ods and  principles  on  which  future  de- 
cbions  could  be  based.  Assuming  that 
a  fresh  start  must  be  made,  let  us  see 
how  the  packers'  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand would  help  us  along. 

First,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
consideration  of  labor  as  humanity  and 
not  as  equipment  is  naturally  irksome  to 
the  men  who  have  put  their  indubitable 
genius  into  the  conduct  of  the  packing 
industry. 

These  men  have  constructed  a  machine 
.so  enormous,  so  complicated,  so  delicate, 
so  interdependent,  that  the  slightest  de- 
rangement means  to  them  not  only  finan- 
cial loss,  but — what  is  equally  serious — ' 
a  disturbance  of  mental  equipoise.  The 
agony  to  which  they  are  subjected  when 
tbey  see  their  machine  put  temporarily 
out  of  gear  by  the  intrusion  of  labor 
difficulties  reveals   not  only  the  finan- 


cier intent  upon  dividends,  but  the  artist 
intent  upon  perfection. 

"  What  would  you  think,"  said  a 
superintendent,  "  if  you  had  been  in  my 
place  yesterday?  I  was  about  to  pro- 
mote a  man  from  a  ^2  a  day  position  to 
one  in  which  he  would  earn  $2.50.  I 
made  my  selection.  The  union  steward 
told  me  that  I  had  been  unjust  Why  ? 
I  had  passed  over  a  man  who  had  been  a 
long  time  in  the  service  of  the  company 
for  one  who  was  a  quicker  worker.  The 
steward  insisted  that  length  of  service 
should  determine  promotion.  I  stood 
out  for  efficiency.  The  men  overheard 
the  dispute  and  stopped  working.  It 
was  fifteen  minutes  before  I  could  get 
them  quieted  down  again.  Fifteen  min- 
utes 1  Just  think  of  it  The  whole  de- 
partment out  of  the  game  for  fifteen  min- 
utes 1  What  will  become  of  my  weekly 
average  of  output  if  this  keeps  up  ?" 

A  similar  but  intenser  feeling  was 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  companies.  This  man  is 
socially  a  valuable  asset  to  the  industry 
of  America,  and  personally  a  magnifi- 
cent type  of  effective  commercial  engi- 
neer, instant  in  comprehension,  unswerv- 
ing in  action,  capable  of  forcing  every 
fiber  of  himself  into  full  play  in  any 
direction  at  any  time.  When  he  is  in 
operation  he  is  a  spectacle  worth  a  large 
admission  fee. 

"  Three  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  my  out- 
put for  June  was  30  per  cent  larger' 
than  it  was  this  year,  and  "  (as  he  con- 
sulted a  mass  of  tabulations)  "  my  pay- 
roll was  ten  per  cent  smsdler.  The 
men  have  handed  me  a  long  list  of  the 
amounts  of  work  which  my  several  types 
of  employees  may  do  each  day.  And 
at  that  I  tell  you  there  are  fewer  things 
that  they  will  do  than  that  they  won't 
They  won't  allow  me  to  hire  men  except 
under  certain  regulations.  And  they 
won't  allow  me  to  promote  men  except 
under  certain  regulations.  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters.  I  am  master  here. 
I  am  willing  to  pay  market  rates  for 
my  labor,  and  then  I  expect  labor  to  do 
what  I  tell  it  to  do  as  long  as  it  is  on  my 
property.  And  as  for  market  rates,  I 
tell  you  labor  cannot  buck  the  funda- 
mental law  of  supply  and  demand." 
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What  grade  of  supply  do  the  packers 
need  for  their  unskilled  labor  ? 

A  month  ago  we  stood  with  a  super- 
intendent in  a  room  of  his  canning  de- 
partment Down  both  sides  of  a  long 
table  stood  twenty  immigrant  women; 
most  of  them  were  visibly  middle-aged 
and  mothers.  "Look  at  that  Slovak 
woman,"  said  the  superintendent.  She 
stood  bending  slightly  forward,  her  dull 
eyes  staring  straight  down,  her  elbows 
jerking  back  and  forth,  her  hands  jump- 
ing iif  nervous  haste  to  keep  up  with 
the  gang.  These  hands  made  one  sim- 
ple, precise  motion  each  second,  3,600 
an  hour,  and  all  exactly  the  same.  "  She 
is  one  of  the  best  workers  we  have," 
the  superintendent  was  saying.  We 
moved  closer  and  glanced  at  her  face. 
Then  we  saw  a  strange  contrast  The 
hands  were  swift,  precise,  intelligent. 
The  face  was  stolid,  vague,  vacant  "  It 
took  a  long  time  to  pound  the  idea  into 
her  head,"  the  superintendent  contin- 
ued, "but  when  this  grade  of  woman 
once  absorbs  an  idea  she  holds  it  She 
is  too  stupid  to  vary.  She  seems  to 
have  no  other  thoughts  to  distract  her. 
She  is  sure  as  a  machine.  For  much 
of  our  work  this  woman  is  the  kind  we 
want  Her  mind  is  simply  all  on  the 
table." 

"  In  the  big  plants  most  of  the  work- 
ers don't  use  their  heads,"  said  a  small 
independent  packer.  "  I  can  show  this 
by  contrasting  my  small  plant  with  their 
big  ones.  I  have  only  350  men ;  I  call 
only  30  per  cent,  unskilled ;  I  depend 
on  each  man  to  use  his  head.  But  a  big 
house  emplojn  5,000  men ;  depends  less 
and  less  on  the  individual  man  and 
more  and  more  on  the  system ;  70  per 
cent  of  their  men  are  called  unskilled, 
and  are  simply  worked  like  machines." 

Already  out  of  22,000  meat  workers 
in  Chicago  some  15,000  are  classed  un^ 
skilled,  and  most  of  them  are  foreigners. 
Already  2,000  workers  are  women,  and 
most  of  these,  too,  are  foreigners. 

From  central  Europe,  from  the  poor- 
est parts  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Slovania,  these  immigrants  have 
poured  in  great  overlapping  waves  into 
the  stock  yards.  The  standard  of  living 
of  each  wave  rises  slowly,  constantly 
sudced  down  by  the  lower  standards  of 


the  waves  behind.  The  Bohemians, 
here  ten  years,  live  the  best ;  the  Poles 
and  Lithuanians,  who  came  next,  live 
lower ;  and  the  Slovaks,  who  came  last, 
live  lowest  of  all.  The  most  recent 
comers  of  the  three  latter  races  by  their 
housing  and  food  and  habits  show  best 
how  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
works  here  to  lower  a  community's 
standard  of  living.  In  scores  of  houses 
in  Packingtown  you  may  find  a  double 
quota  of  boarders,  one  shift  sleeping  at 
night,  the  other  shift,  who  do  night 
work,  using  the  same  beds  in  the  day- 
time. 

"  I  have  never  had  a  child  come  to 
me  for  treatment,"  said  a  local  doctor, 
"  who  has  not  had  enlarged  glands  of 
the  neck.  These  glands  are  meant  to 
absorb  poisonous  matter.  These  little 
children  live  in  homes  so  foul  and  over- 
crowded they  take  in  so  much  poison 
that  their  glands  are  overworked.  They 
suffer,  too,  from  under-feeding  and  hence 
anaemia.  In  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
person  the  '  count '  should  be  between 
85  and  95.  Among  my  patients  I  rejoice 
at  finding  a  count  of  50.  I  have  found 
it  as  low  as  28." 

In  such  homes  it  is  hard  for  family 
life  to  keep  wholesome  and  pure.  "  Any 
man  who  has  a  family  of  little  children 
here,"  said  a  Polish  doctor,  "simply 
cannot  keep  it  alive  on  the  un-American 
wage  of  six  or  seven  dollars  a  week, 
especially  since  the  cost  of  living  is 
rising  so  high.  To  keep  the  home  alive 
on  such  a  wage  the  mother,  too,  must 
work  in  the  yards,  and  sometimes  she 
not  only  works  by  day,  but  comes  home 
at  night  to  cook  for  the  six  boarders  who 
are  crowded  with  the  family  into  the 
small  four  or  five  room  fiat  With  no 
money  for  wholesome  recreation,  and 
with  the  home  so  overcrowded  with 
boarders,  it  is  natural  enough  that  drink- 
ing is  so  heavy,  and  that  in  many  cases 
immigrant  wives  and  daughters  grow 
inured  to  sexual  immorality — or  rather 
unmorality."  The  moral  is — don't  have 
families. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  Poles  never 
become  citizens,  but  go  back  to  Poland 
in  two  years'  time.  Last  Sunday  morn- 
ing we  saw  a  crowd  of  fifty  men  and  wo- 
men— Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  and  Poles 
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— starting  for  the  old  country.  The 
bank  o£5cial  who  acted  as  their  ticket 
agent  told  us,  "  We  average  a  crowd  of 
sixty  a  week — 3,000  a  year.  Most  of 
them  are  unmarried  men  who  have  lived 
here  two  years  in  crowded  boarding- 
houses,  and  by  so  living  have  saved 
$200  apiece." 

"  What  I  save  $200  on  $7  a  week  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  by  living 
packed  four  or  five  in  a  room,  by  raising 
no  family,  by  becoming  so  little  Amer- 
icanized that  although  they  have  been 
here  two  years  our  agent  must  pack 
them  on  this  special  trolley  and  bill 
them  through  like  freight  to  the  old- 
country  village." 

Almost  as  illiterate  as  their  parents 
are  hundreds  of  the  immigrant  children 
who  are  growing  up  in  Packingtown. 
These  hundreds  go  to  foreign  schools 
to  be  taught  smatterings  of  learning  by 
foreign  teachers  from  foreign  text-books. 
Until  one  year  ago  they  were  put  to 
work  when  ten  or  eleven  years  old  in 
the  stock-yard  factories. 

We  have  given  now  the  lowest  stand- 
ards of  Packingtown  living.  These 
standards  are  widespread.  They  in- 
clude 3,000  of  the  4,000  Slovak  laborers, 
and  at  least  one-half  of  the  10,000  Poles 
and  Lithuanians.  Such  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, when  60  per  cent  of  the  work 
demands  unintelligent  labor,  and  when 
poorest  Europe  stands  ready  to  supply  it 

But  there  are  other  standards  here. 
Even  among  these  recent  immigrants  at 
least  one-third  have  forced  their  stand- 
ards slowly  up,  while  among  the  Bohe- 
mians the  proportion  is  much  larger. 
Through  the  labor  union  they  have 
helped  to  pass  the  Child  Labor  Law  and 
are  sending  their  children  to  American 
kindergartens  and  schools.  They  them- 
selves have  learned  to  speak  English. 
Their  cottages  have  been  freshly  painted. 
Their  wives  do  not  work  in  the  factory, 
but  are  caring  for  their  children  at  home. 
To  keep  their  wives  at  home  the  hus- 
bands must  have  higher  wages.  Hence 
these  more  pro^essive  immigrants  have 
been  most  active  in  the  labor  unions. 
Partly  through  the  unions  and  partly 
through  gaining  more  skill  and  greater 
efBciencv  their  wages  have  risen  from 


five  or  six  dollars  a  week  to  seven  or 
eight 

They  have  thrown  off  their  old-time 
fear  of  the  foremen  and  superintendents. 
"It  was  a  queer  feeling,"  said  one 
leader  of  the  girls'  union,  "when  a 
committee  of  us  girls  went  in  first  to 
see  our  superintendent  It  felt  queer 
to  see  him  take  his  feet  off  the  table 
and  get  up  and  offer  us  chairs.  I  never 
saw  him  do  this  before."  The  men, 
since  the  unions  were  formed,  have  felt 
the  same  change  of  attitude  in«  their 
bosses. 

Outside  the  union,  through  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Society,  and  other  progressive 
organizations,  these  more  Americanized 
immigrants  are  beginning  to  think  in 
politics.  Their  societies  strongly  sup- 
port the  labor  union.  "We  want  no 
more  of  our  people  to  come  here  and 
work  for  such  wages,"  said  an  officer  of 
the  Polish  Alliance ;  "  they  are  better  off 
at  home.  If  wages  here  can  be  made 
high  enough  to  give  a  decent  American 
living,  and  if  then  the  industry  here  so 
grows  that  more  laborers  are  needed, 
then  let  more  immigrants  come  in.  But 
as  it  is,  they  are  better  passed  on  to  the 
Polish  farms  in  the  West  This  we  are 
already  attempting  through  our  Bureau 
of  Information." 

The  Americans  of  German  and  Irish 
descent  have  still  higher  standards  of 
living.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
being  crowded  out  by  the  foreigners,  or 
else  pulled  down  to  their  standards  of 
living.  Their  growing  desire  for  better 
living  may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Mag- 
gie Congdon. 

"  It  ain't  for  yourselves,  girls ;  it's  for 
them  that's  got  to  come  after  you."  She 
used  to  say  this  to  some  of  the  girls  who 
worked  with  her  in  the  meat-canning  fac- 
tory— a  long,  dark  room,  full  of  clouds  of 
steam,  where  the  girls  stood  up  at  long 
tables  and  raced  on  the  piece  system, 
sometimes  twelve  hours  a  day.  At  night 
Maggie  gathered  twenty-five  of  them  in 
a  small  tenement  room.  It  was  named 
the  Maude  Gonne  Club,  after  the  Irish 
heroine.  They  had  songs  and  dances 
there,  and  sometimes  Maggie  used  to 
read  things  to  them.  She  read  a  good 
deal  by   herself,  and  studied   hard  at 
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night  She  was  saving  up  to  get  a 
piano.  She  felt  that  the  club  would  be 
a  greater  success  if  the  girls  were  not 
so  worn  out  at  night,  and  if  they  could 
get  higher  wages.  She  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  new  girls'  union.  The  ones 
before  had  been  only  failures.  She 
worked  at  night  to  help  in  organizing 
this  union;  and  from  overwork  and 
from  the  clouds  of  steam  she  took  con- 
sumption. But  she  kept  on  working  at 
the  canning  bench  all  day  and  organiz- 
ing at  night  In  the  last  months  she  lay 
in  her  bed,  and  there,  when  new  recruits 
were  brought  to  her,  she  would  lie  for 
hours  eagerly  giving  them  the  first  simple 
principles  of  unionism.  So  the  work 
went  on.  At  last  the  union  became  a 
powerful  reality.  And  then  Maggie 
Congdon  died. 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Packingtown  to  "buck  the 
fundamental  law  of  supply  and  demand  " 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  come 
after  them  represents  their  contribution 
to  the  science  of  arbitration.  As  their 
weapon  against  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  they  use  the  law  of  "  decent " 
living  conditions. 

They  would  go  further.  They  would 
insist  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
employer  should  be  considered  in  the 
determination  of  wages,  and  that  wages 
ought  to  be  advanced  not  ohly  above 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  even 
above  the  law  of  decent  living  condi- 
tions, in  case  improved  machinery  and 
increased  prosperity  made  such  an 
advance  possible. 


Arbitration  cannot  become  a  science 
till  it  has  done  something  to  reconcile 
the  two  points  of  view  above  outlined, 
and  to  establish  a  consistent  body  of 
principles  governing  questions  like  these : 

I.  What  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  ?  How  much 
should  the  men  out  of  work  and  willing 
to  work  at  almost  any  price  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  wages  of  the  men  still 
at  work  ?  How  far  should  the  immigrant 
be  allowed  to  pull  down  American 
wages? 

II.  What  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
wages  paid  in  other  cities  and  in  other 
trades?  How  far  should  wages  in 
Chicago  be  r^ulated  by  the  fact  that 
the  workingman  in  another  city  is  a  slave 
and  in  a  third  city  a  prince  ? 

III.  What  weight  should  be  given  to 
the  cost  of  living  ?  Should  wages  merely 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living  ?  Or 
should  it  be  admitted  that  the  working- 
man's  income  has  in  the  past  been  too 
far  below  the  employer's,  and  that  the 
distance  between  the  two  should  be  less- 
ened as  business  conditions  will  permit  ? 

IV.  Ought  profits  always  to  be  con- 
sidered ?  Ought  wages  to  be  a  fixed 
charge,  or  should  labor  share  in  all 
prosperity  ? 

Till  arbitration  has  found  reasonably 
sufficient  answers  to  these  questions,  it 
will  remain  what  it  is  to-day — a  diplo- 
matic means  of  concluding  peace  after 
a  struggle,  instead  of  a  scientific  method 
of  so  fixing  wages  on  recognized  prin- 
ciples as  to  make  future  struggle  un- 
necessary. 

Chicaco  Stock  Yards. 


The  Wind  in  the  Street 

By  Clinton  Scollard 


You  meet  me  at  the  comer,  O  blue  breath  of  the  morning, 
And  straight,  as  though  on  falcon  flight,  I  mount  and  am  away 

To  where  the  heights  and  dales  are  spread  for  summer's  green  adorning 
Beneath  the  evanescent  gold  of  day. 

I  have  flung  off  the  coil  and  moil ;  the  swirl  of  striving  faces 

Is  as  a  vision  vanishing  before  the  burst  of  dawn ; 
Into  the  haunts  of  old  delight,  the  wild  and  woodsy  places. 

My  spirit,  as  in  rapture,  is  withdrawn. 
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By  George  Kennan 

Specttl  Conespoadeit  foi  Tlw  Oitlook  ia  tke  Fai  East 


IF  the  reports  of  General  Kuroki  and 
Admiral  Togo  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  on  the 
Yalu  and  off  Port  Arthur  have  been 
published  in  full  in  the  United  States, 
American  readers  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words 
"as  prearranged"  Every  strat^c 
maneuver  of  ^e  first  Japanese  army, 
from  Anju  to  Fengwhang,  was  described 
in  the  oflScial  reports  as  "  prearranged," 
and  the  same  word  was  used  again  and 
again  by  Admiral  Togo  in  his  accounts 
of  the  naval  operations  off  Port  Arthur, 
Port  Adams,  and  Nanshan. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  Japanese  "  prearrangement " 
means,  and  inasmuch  as  the  secret  of 
Japanese  success,  both  at  sea  and  on 
land,  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  this  one 
word,  or  in  the  perfectly  organized  and 
wonderfully  efficient  system  that  it  con- 
notes, I  purpose,  in  this  and  a  subse- 
quent letter,  to  give  some  account  of 
Japanese  "  prearrangement,"  or  prepa- 
ration for  hostilities,  in  the  important 
field  of  naval  warfare. 

Six  days  ago  I  received,  through  the 
American  Legation  in  Tokyo,  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Japanese  Government  to 
take  part  in  an  expedition  that  it  had 
organized  to  visit  its  military  and  naval 
bases  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Manchuria.  The  plan,  as  outlined 
ia  the  invitation,  was  that  we  should 
sail  Sunday,  June  12th,  on  the  transport 
Manshu-maru  from  the  naval  station  of 
Vokosuka ;  proceed  by  way  of  Kobe  to 
the  naval  station  and  great  gun  foundry 
of  Kure,  on  the  Inland  Sea ;  visit  the 
naval  base  of  Sasebo,  on  the  bland  of 
^iushiu,  a  short  distance  north  of  Naga- 
jaki,  and  then  proceed  to  Korea.  On 
t|ie  Korean  coast  it  was  proposed  to 
g^lce  stops  of  three  or  four  days  each 
^  Chemulpo  and  Chinampo,  in  order 
tfiye  us  time  to  visit  Seoul,  the  Korean 


capital,  and  the  city  of  Pingyang.  With 
regard  to  the  movements  of  the  steamer 
beyond  Chinampo  no  information  was 
furnished,  but  it  was  unofficially  stated, 
by  Japanese  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know,  that  the  excursion  would  occupy 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  that  the  Manshu- 
maru  would  take  us  eventually  to  the 
LiaotUDg  peninsula,  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  probably  be  given  us  to 
see  the  final  assault  on  Port  Arthur. 
Accompanying  the  invitation  was  a 
name-list  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
asked  to  go> — Japanese  noblemen  or  high 
officials,  foreign  naval  attaches,  and  war 
correspondents — and  appended  thereto 
were  the  rules  that  had  been  framed  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  the  pas- 
sengers generally,  and  of  the  war  corre- 
spondents in  particular.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  rules  were:  (1) 
that  no  photographs  should  be  taken  at 
naval  stations  or  in  the  war  zone ;  (2) 
that  no  passenger  should  leave  the  ship 
without  permission ;  and  (3)  that  aU 
letters  must  be  mailed  open.  As-  these 
regulations,  or  conditions  of  aicceptance, 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  reasonable  and 
proper,  as  the  programme  was  a  very 
attractive  one,  and  as  the  list  of  persons 
invited  included  some  of  the  best  known 
names  in  Japan,  I  decided  at  once  to 
go. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  12th, 
we  all  assembled  in  the  Shimbashi  rail- 
way station  at  Tokyo  and  took  the  7:20 
train  for  Yokosuka.  Two  hours  later, 
when  we  alighted  at  our  destination,  we 
had  our  first  experience  of  Japanese 
"  prearrangement,"  and  a  very  instruct- 
ive and  satisfactory  experience  it  was. 
Nothing  whatever  had  been  left  to  go 
haphazard  or  by  chance.  Captain  Ta- 
karabi,  of  the  Manshu-maru,  with  half 
a  dozen  of  his  officers,  was  on  the  plat- 
form to  meet  us ;  three  large,  comforta- 
ble steam  launches  were  waiting  to  take 
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us  off  to  the  steamer,  and  a  systematic 
prearrangement  had  been  made  for.  the 
collection,   transportation^  and  orderly 
distribution  of  hand-baggage  and  trunks. 
When  we  reached  the  Majoshu-maru  we 
found,  at  the.hfead  of. the  cbmpanioD- 
way,  a  complete  passenger  list,  in  Jap- 
anese and  English,  with  assignmeats  Id 
staterooms,  .as   well  as  a  plan  of   the 
saloon  dining  tables  with  a^igMseHts 
to  seats.     Down  below,  at  the  door  of 
every  stateroom,  there  was  a  card  bear- 
ing in  Japanese  or  in  English  the  names 
of  the  persons  for  whom  that  room  was 
intended;  and  in  the  saloon,  every  man's 
seat   at  table   was   marked  by  a  little 
wooden  tablet,  on  which  his  name  had 
been   inscribed  again.     There  was  no 
necessity  for  asking  questions.     Every- 
thing, to  the  most  trifling  detail,  had 
been  thought  out  and  "prearranged," 
and  every  passenger  knew  exactly  what 
to  do,  where  to  go,  and  where  to  find 
his  baggage.     Tlw  result  was  the  most 
quiet,  comfortable,  and  orderly  embarka- 
ation  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  pas- 
senger steamer  or  Government  trans- 
port in  any  country.    Included  in  the 
"  prearrangements,"   furthermore,  were 
fresh  flowers  and  dwarf  trees  on  the 
saloon  tables ;  a  libraiy  of  several  hun- 
dred volumes,  mostly  Japanese  or  Eng- 
lish books  on  China,  Japan,  and  Man- 
churia ;    photographs    and    plans    of 
Japanese  and  Russian  war-ships ;  maps 
and  charts  of  Japan,  Korea,  and   the 
Yellow    Sea ;      chessboards,    checker- 
boards, and  two  phonographs  in  the 
smoking-room ;    writing   cases    in   the 
saloon,  containing  everything  necessary 
for    correspondence     or     note-taking; 
steamer  chairs  of  various  patterns  in 
abundance ;   a   mail-box  icr  letters,  a 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  a  bulletin 
board  for  telegrams  and  war  news,  and 
even  half  a  dozen  Japanese  cigar-lighting 
devices,  placed  here  and  there  on  deck 
and  consisting  of  little  brass-bound  tubs 
of  water  with  slow-burning  fuses  of  small 
coir  rope  hanging  over  them  from  the 
forked  jaws  of  metallic  standards.  Noth- 
ing, apparently,  that  could  possibly  facili- 
tate the  work  or  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  passengers    had  been  forgotten  or 
omitted. 
These  details    of  management    and 


equipment  would  have  little  interest  in 
America,  and  might  not  be  worth  de- 
scription if  they  were  not  significant  of 
national  character,  and  if  they  did  not 
indicate  precisely  the  mental  qualities 
,a«d  the  methods  that  have  enabled  the 
Japanese  to  win  victories  in  this  war, 
viz.,  intelligent  and  painstaking  fore- 
tiieught  and  skillful  "  prearrangement." 
Everything,  from  the  issuing  of  the  in- 
vitations and  the  framing  of  rules  to  the 
grouping  of  passengers  in  staterooms 
and  at  table,  had  been  carefully  consid- 
ered in  advance,  and  the  whole  scheme 
worked  out  in  practice  with  absolute 
precision  and  perfect  success. 
-  Precisely  at  the  hour  appointed  for 
sailing  the  Manshu-maru  got  under  way 
without  a  single  shouted  order  and 
.  without  any  signal  that  I  noticed  except 
the  piping  of  a  boatswain's  whistle. 
The  brass  band  of  the  naval  station, 
which  had  been  sent  out  in  a  large  steam 
launch  by  Admiral  Inouye  to  enliven 
our  departure  with  music,  played  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne  "  as  we  turned  our  bow  sea- 
ward, and  five  minutes  later  a  small 
black  tug,  flyingsignal  flags  that  I  presume 
meant  "  Follow  roe,"  steamed  out  ahead 
of  us  and  showed  us  the  way  through 
the  mine  fields  which  protect  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bay. 

As  we  ran  out  to  sea  and  turned  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  down  the  coast, 
a  light  rain  drew  a  misty  curtain  be- 
tween us  and  the  land,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  only  evidence  we 
had  of  the  existence  of  Japan  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  wireless  telegram  from  an 
invisible  headland  many  miles  away 
wishing  us  "Good  health  and  a  safe 
voyage." 

As  the  rain  and  fog  prevented  us 
from  seeing  anything  of  the  coast,  we 
turned  our  attention,  naturally,  to  the 
ship  on  which  we  found  ourselves  and 
the  passengers  with  whom,  for  a  whole 
month,  we  were  to  live  upon  terms  of 
more  or  less  intimate  association.  The 
Manshu-maru  is  a  single-screw  steamer 
of  about  4,000  tons,  and  was  originally 
known  as  the  Manchuria.  She  was 
built  at  Trieste  in  1901  for  the  Russian 
Government,  and  before  the  war  she  ran 
as  a  passenger  and  freight  steamer  be- 
tween Dalny  and  Shanghai  in  conneg- 
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tion  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
•he  was  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Naga- 
•aki  by  the  Japanese,  who  turned  her 
Into  a  transport  and  rechristened  her 
the  Manshu-maru.  Her  original  name, 
on  her  sides  and  under  her  stem,  has 
been  painted  out,  but  the  inscriptions  in 
Russian  letters  over  the  saloon  and 
bathroom  doors  and  on  the  rubber  floor 
mats  in  the  corapanionway  have  been 
allowed  to  stand. 

The  passengers  invited  by  the  Japan- 
ese Government  to  go  on  this  excursion 
number  fifty-five,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.,  (1)  Japanese 
noblemen  and  members  of  Parliament, 
(2)  naval  officers  attached  to  the  vari- 
ous foreign  legations  in  Tokyo,  and  (3) 
war  correspondents  of  all  nationalities. 
Among  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
Japanese  are  Marquis  Kuroda,  Count 
Hirosawa,  Viscount  Inouye,  who  lived 
for  some  years  in  England  and  the  United 
States  and  was  at  one  time  chief  of  the 
Japanese  Railway  Bureau;  Viscount 
Soga,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Japanese  army  and 
who  has  recently  been  retired  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  Baron  Funa- 
koshi,  one  of  the  provincial  governors ; 
Mr.  Nabeshima,  a  high  official  of  the 
Foreign  Office ;  and  six  or  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  in  the  Japanese 
Parliament.  Several  of  the  latter  speak 
English  fluently ;  two  of  them  are  gradu- 
ates of  Yale,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  T. 
Yokoi,  has  written,  in  time  past,  for  The 
Outlook.  The  United  States  Navy  is 
represented  by  Commander  Marsh, 
attach^  of  the  American  Legation ;  and 
among  the  best  known  of  the  war  cor- 
respondents on  board  are  Frederic 
Villiers,  of  the  "Illustrated  London 
News ;"  B.  W.  Norregaard,  of  the  Lon- 
don "  Mail ;"  L.  Lawton,  of  the  "  Tele- 
graph," and  K  Ashmead  Bartlett,  of 
the  "  Standard."  We  also  have  with  us 
correspondents  of  the  leading  journals 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

On  the  evening  after  our  departure 
from  Yokosuka,  two  of  the  ship's  officers, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  passengers 
might  be  mentally  depressed  by  the 
gloomy  weather  and  the  fog,  got  out  a 
graphophone  and  a  wax-cylinder  phono- 


graph in  the  smoking-room,  and  for  two 
or  three  hours  ground  out  music  of  the 
most  varied  and  cosmopolitan  character 
to  a  most  heterogeneous  and  cosmopoli- 
tan audience.  Airs  from  "  Faust "  and 
the  "Bohemian  Girl"  alternated  with 
banjo  or  samisen  solos,  and  songs  of 
the  geisha  girls  of  Osaka  were  sand- 
wiched between  "Marching  Through 
Georgia "  and  the  Japanese  national 
hymn.  Japanese  music,  as  a  rule,  strikes 
the  Western  ear  unpleasantly.  Most  of 
it  is  extremely  irregular  in  time  and 
modulation,  and  the  successive  bars  of 
an  air  have,  apparently,  so  little  relation 
of  sequence  one  to  another  that  if  the 
whole  tune  were  played  backward  the 
general  effect  would  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  noticeably  different  This  remark 
applies  particularly  to  tea-house  music ; 
but  it  is  also  true  of  roost  Japanese 
music  that  I  have  heard,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  marches  and  school  songs,  in 
which  the  time  is  strongly  marked  and 
regular,  and  the  Japanese  national  hymn, 
"  Kim-a-gai-yo,"  which  is  both  mdodi- 
ous  and  solemnly  impressive.  Tea-house 
music — ^that  is,  the  singing  of  geisha 
girls  to  a  samisen  accompaniment — 
seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  without  time, 
melody,  or  orderly  sequence  ;  and  when 
it  is  reproduced  on  a  graphophone,  with 
a  few  additional  discords  and  "  accident- 
als," due  to  wear  of  the  cylinders  or 
mechanical  defects  in  the  instrument,  it 
becomes  more  depressing  than  the  worst 
of  weather.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  a  criticism  of  this  same  kind 
would  be  made  upon  our  operatic  music 
by  the  Japanese.  A  well-known  Euro- 
pean prima  donna,  who  sang  publicly  in 
Tokyo  a  few  years  ago,  was  fairly  laugh- 
ed off  the  stage  by  one  of  the  most 
polite  and  considerate  audiences  in  the 
world.  The  singing  seemed  to  them  so 
grotesque  and  bizarre  that  they  could 
not  restrain  their  merriment.  The  effect 
produced  by  music  is  largely  dependent 
upon  inherited  association  and  training, 
and  many  of  our  songs  sound  as  strangely 
to  Asiatics  as  most  of  their  music  does 
to  us.  In  the  kindly  feeling,  however, 
that  prompted  the  ship's  officers  to 
entertain  us  with  graphophones,  we  are 
all  akin ;  and  we  could  appreciate  Japan- 
ese courtesy,  even  if  we  could  not  under- 
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stand     or    truly    appreciate    Japanese 
music. 

The  sky  finally  cleared  Monday  after- 
noon, and  at  five  o'clock  that  day  we 
steamed  through  the  Strait  of  Awaji, 
which   is  the   most  important  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea.  The  defenses 
of  this  narrow  passage  are  of  the  most 
formidable  character.    Two    extensive 
forts  of  modern  type  stand  at  the  water's 
edge,  one  on  each  side,  and  on  the  high 
hills  above  are  two  more  that  can  be 
seen,  as  well  as  long  lines  of  fortifica- 
tion that  have  been  more  or  less  skill- 
fully masked.  I  counted  about  fifty  guns 
of  large  caliber  on  the  parapets  or  in  the 
embrasures  of  the  visible  forts,  and  a 
Japanese  gentleman  who  is  in  a  position 
to  know  the  strength  of   the  place  in- 
formed me  that  a  fire  from  three  hun- 
dred guns,  large  and  small,  might  be 
concentrated  upon  any  hostile  fleet  that 
should  try  to  force  this  passage.     The 
channel  is  also  protected  by  observation 
mines,  electrically  connected  with  the 
forts,  and  the  system  of  defenses,  as  a 
whole,  is  r^^ckd  by  the  Japanese  as 
absolutely  impregnable. 

The  Inland  Sea,  which  begins  at  the 
Awaji  Passage  on  the  east  and  extends 
to  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  on  the  west, 
has  a  length  of  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles ;  and  as  it  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  filled  with  islands  and  cut 
into  a  maze  of  labyrinthine  waterways, 
its  scenery  is  extremely  diversified  and 
picturesque.    The  weather  when  we  left 
Kobe  on  Tuesday  rooming  was  calm, 
warm,  and  sunshiny,  and  all  day  long 
there  passed  before  our  eyes  a  seemingly 
endless  and  always  enchanting  pano- 
rama of  blue  water,  white-sailed  fishing 
sampans,  snowy  lighthouses,  high-stemed 
junis  with  square  lateen  sails  of  yellow 
matting,  mountain  peaks  clothed  with 
evergreen  forests  above  and  cut  into 
narrow,  steplike  terraces  of  cultivation 
below,  villages  of  thatched-roofed  houses 
nestling  in  the  valleys  between  huge, 
pinendad  promontories,  volcanic  islands 
rising  out  of  the  blue  water  in  gigantic 
cones  of  unbroken  verdure,  and  exten- 
sive landscapes  where  successive  ranges 
of  beautifully    sculptured    mountains, 
overlapping  or  overtopping  one  another, 
presented,  in  the  foreground  and  middle 


distance,  exquisite  gradations  of  fresh 
green,  delicate  purple,  and  hazy,  Indian- 
summer  blue. 

Our  first  objective  point  after  leaving 
Kobe  was  the  naval  station  of  Kure 
(pronounced  "  Koo-ray  "),  which  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  deep,  secluded  bays 
that  indent  the  northern  coast  line  of 
the  Inland  Sea  between  Mihara  and 
Hiroshima.  We  reached  there  early 
Wednesday  morning ;  and  when  I  went 
on  deck,  after  breakfast,  the  Manshu- 
maru  was  lying  at  anchor  near  the 
head  of  a  deep,  tranquil  harbor,  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  amphitheater  of 
mountains.  The  peaks  of  these  moun- 
tains were  generally  wooded ;  but  their 
lower  slopes  had  been  cut  into  hundreds 
of  narrow,  cultivated  terraces,  whose 
growing  crops  of  beans,  potatoes,  or 
ripening  wheat  made  them  look  like  a 
series  of  green  -and  yellow  steps.  At 
the  base  of  these  mountains,  occupying 
a  strip  of  comparatively  level  ground 
that  stretched  in  a  long,  horseshoe  curve 
around  the  protected  water  of  the  inner 
bay,  were  die  storehouses,  dry  docks, 
shipbuilding  yards,  and  gun  foundry, 
which,  taken  together,  make  up  the 
Kure  naval  station. 

To  one  who  is  no  better  informed 
than  I  was  with  regard  to  the  progress 
recently  made  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
mechanical  arts  that  go  to  support  a 
navy,  Kure  is  a  great  surprise.  The 
buildings  of  the  station,  most  of  which 
are  large  and  of  substantial  construction, 
stretch  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles  around  the  curve  of  the  horse- 
shoe, and  above  their  roofs  I  counted 
no  less  than  twenty-eight  tall  chimneys 
and  smokestacks,  indicating  the  exist- 
ence under  them  of  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  furnaces  and  engines.  At 
the  extreme  right  of  the  curve  of  the 
shore  was  a  one-hundred-ton  crane, 
mounted  on  a  high,  massive  stone  pier, 
and  between  this  crane  at  one  end  of 
the  curve  and  a  long  row  of  black  store- 
houses a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
distant  from  it  at  the  other  end,  there 
were  at  least  a  hundred  large  buildings, 
many  of  them  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  a  quarter  as  much  in 
width.  Kure,  in  short,  looked,  even  at 
first  glance,  like  a  manufacturing  plant, 
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and  one,  moreover,  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

About  nine  o'clock  three  large  steam 
launches  came  oS  to  the  ship  to  take  us 
on  shore,  and  ten  minutes  later  we 
landed  at  a  substantial  stone  pier  and 
began,  under  the  guidance  of  three  or 
four  officers  from  the  station,  a  tour  of 
inspection  that  lasted  nearly  the  whole 
day.  The  first  place  to  which  we  were 
taken  was  the  storehouse  for  mechanical 
and  observation  mines,  the  deadly  in- 
struments of  naval  warfare  that  have 
played  so  important  a  part  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  that  have  already  destroyed 
so  many  vessels  on  both  sides.  The 
mines  of  the  Japanese  are  hollow  spheres 
of  riveted  boiler  iron,  varying  in  diam- 
eter from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a 
half.  They  are  charged  with  gun-cotton 
or  other  high  explosive,  and  are  fired 
either  mechanically,  by  contact,  or  elec- 
trically, by  wires  connecting  them  with 
an  observation  station  on  shore.  The 
contact  mines,  when  in  use,  are  anchored 
at  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five 
feet,  and  are  connected  with  a  small 
buoy,  or  float,  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
submerged  buoy  is  struck  by  the  hull  of 
a  vessel,  the  underlying  mine  is  mechan- 
ically exploded.  Most  of  the  mines  used 
by  the  Japanese  at  Port  Arthur  were  of 
this  description,  while  the  observation 
mines  were  employed  chiefly  for  harbor 
defense  in  connection  with  forts.  The 
storehouse  through  which  we  were 
shown  contained  a  large  number  of  these 
mines,  of  both  types,  as  well  as  quanti- 
ties of  chain,  floats,  and  anchors  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  to  be  used  in  setting  and 
anchoring  them. 

From  the  mine  storehouse  we  were 
taken  across  a  very  large  drill  ground 
to  a  group  of  wooden  buildings  used  as 
places  of  instruction  for  seamen,  marines, 
stokers,  and  assistant  engineers.  In 
these  buildings  there  were  models  and 
plans  of  Russian  and  Japanese  war-ships, 
marine  engines  and  plans  of  engines  of 
all  sorts,  model  ships  to  show  methods 
of  rigging,  pumps  of  various  types,  and 
walls  covered  with  greatly  magnified 
knots,  bends,  and  splices,  intended  to 
illustrate  every  possible  method  of  using 
cables  and  rope.     One  shed-like  build- 


ing, on  the  edge  of  the  drill  g^round,  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  the   training  of 
stokers,  and  in  it  long  lines  of  men  were 
engaged  in  shoveling  large   \irater-woni 
pebbles  (to  represent  coal)  into  a  series 
of  oven-door-like  boxes,  at  a   height  of 
about  three   and  a  half  feet,  dumping 
them  upon  the  sheet-iron  floor,  and  then 
shoveling  them   back   again     into    the 
boxes.     The    men    seemed    eag^er    and 
interested   in   their  work — monotonous 
and  wearisome  although   it    was — and 
they  put  as  much  energy  into  it  as  if  the 
speed  of  a  cruiser  or  battle-ship  in  action 
were  depending   upon   their   exertions. 
Just  outside  of  this  building  other  lines 
of  men  were  being  trained  for   black- 
smiths, and,  under  the  eye  of  an  instruct- 
or, were  turning  and  pounding   pieces 
of  cold  iron  with  hammers  and  sledges 
ol  all  sizes. "" 

In  such  exercises  as  these,  and  many 
others  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  space 
to  describe,  Japanese  seamen,  stokers, 
and  engineers  are  trained  for  their  work, 
and  when  the  strain  of  war  comes  there 
are  thousands  of  men  who  have  been  so 
thoroughly   instructed  and  so   persist- 
ently drilled  that  they  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  experts  in  their  respective 
lines  of  duty.     This  is  the  method — or, 
at  least,  this  is  one  of  the  methods — by 
which  success  in  war  is  "  prearranged." 

On  the  large  drill  ground  adjoining 
these  buildings  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  bluejackets  and  marines  were 
practicing  all  sorts  of  movements  and 
maneuvers,  some  without  weapons  of 
any  kind  and  some  with  the  guns  and 
caissons  of  light  artillery.  These  men, 
as  one  of  the  Japanese  officers  informed 
me,  were  raw  recruits,  who  bad  had  only 
two  weeks  of  training.  The  dash,  spirit, 
and  precision,  however,  with  which  they 
executed  the  orders  given  them  would 
have  led  me  to  believe,  in  the  absence 
of  information,  that  they  had  been  under 
instruction  for  at  least  two  or  three 
months. 

We  were  next  shown  the  dry  docks, 
which  were  two  in  number,  and  whicb 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  dry  docb 
in  other  countries.  The  larger  of  the 
two  had  a  length  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  and  could  take  in  any  war- 
ship of  the  Japanese  navy.     This  dodi 
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was  empty,  but  in  the  smaller  one  re- 
pairs were  being  made  to  a  single  tor- 
pedo-boat which  had  been  injured  in 
one  of  the  attacks  on  Port  Arthtu'. 

From  the  dry  docks  we  went  through 
a  very  extensive  boiler  shop,  filled  with 
the  din  of  multitudinous  hammers,  to  a 
large  iron  and  steel  plant,  where  we  saw 
he  casting  of  a  twenty-five-ton  ii^ot  of 
iteel  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
welve-inch  gun.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
he  work  was  proceeding  in  the  most 
rderly  manner  possible.  The  pouring 
f  twenty-five  tons  of  fluid  steel  into  a 
lold  for  a  twelve-inch  gun  is  a  job  of 
)me  magnitude  and  importance,  but  it 
as  executed  without  the  least  notice- 
>!e  manifestation  of  worry  or  excite- 
ent  and  without  any  shouted  orders. 
/ery  workman  seemed  to  know  exactly 
lat  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  and  the 
eat  gun  was  cast  with  no  more  fuss 
in  would  have  been  made  over  the 
;ting  of  a  three-pounder  field  piece. 
lis  foundry  was  full  of  blast  furnaces, 
1  it  had,  overhead,  a  great  traveling 
ne  for  lifting  and  transporting  the 
nense  masses  of  cooled  steel  from 
molds.  It  was  also  connected  by 
ms  of  trams  with  all  the  otber  build- 
>  of  the  cannon  manufacturing  plant 
k  short  distance  from  this  foundry 
a  shipyard,  where  seventy-five  or  a 
dred  men  were  at  work  on  a  torpedo- 
:  which  was  in  process  of  construc- 
Tbe  keel  had  been  laid  only  the 
before,  but  the  frame  was  already 
ming  shape,  and  the  boat  would  be 
y  for  use  in  less  than  three  months. 
:  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  have 
built  in  this  yard  within  the  last 
years.  The  Japanese  heretofore 
had  to  depend  for  their  arroor- 
upon  foreign  countries,  but  they  are 
erecting  an  immense  building  for 
inufacture  in  Kure,  and  at  the  time 
-  visit  they  were  preparing  a  foun- 
I  for  a  big  eight-thousand-ton  hy- 
c  press,  which  is  to  form  a  part  of 
Mf  plant. 

the  time  we  had  finished  our  in- 
>n  of  the  foundry  and  the  ship- 
it  was  noon,  but  we  were  not 
d  to  go  off  to  the  M&nshu-maru 
cheon.  By  invitation  of  Admiral 
louchi,  we  were  to  take  luncheon 


with  him  on  shore,  and  the  officers  who 
were  acting  as  our  guides  conducted  us 
to  two  large  tent  pavilions,  made  by 
stretching  sail  canvas  over  light  wooden 
frames  with  open  sides.  These  pavil- 
ions were  draped  with  the  flags  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  tables  in 
them  were  surrounded  with  European 
chairs  and  beautifully  decorated  with 
ferns,  cut  flowers,  and  dwarf  trees. 
Here,  as  in  Yokosuka  and  on  the  Man- 
shu-mara,  nothing  that  could  add  to  our 
comfort  had  been  forgotten.  There 
were  even  hooks  in  the  light,  improvised 
framework  behind  our  chairs  for  our 
hats,  rain  coats,  and  umbrellas.  These 
may  all  be  trifles,  but  they  are  signifi- 
cant trifles.  Japan  makes  war  precisely 
as  she  receives  her  guests — with  intelli- 
gent forethought  and  skillful  "pre- 
arrangement." 

After  luncheon  we  spent  three  or  four 
hours  in  an  inspection  of  the  great 
establishment  created  by  the  Japanese 
Government  at  Kure  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cannon,  gun-carriages,  projectiles 
of  all  kinds,  Whitehes^d  torpedoes,  and 
explosive  mines.  This  immense  plant 
came  into  existence  only  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  was  founded  by  Admiral. 
Yamanouchi,.  its  present  director,  in 
1889,  and  was  intended  to  embody  the 
best  ideas  and  methods  of  steel  workers 
and  gun  founders  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Chino  Japanese  war 
it  was  a  comparatively  small  establish- 
ment ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  struggle, 
when  Japan  was  compelled  to  surrender 
most  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory,  and 
when  it  became  apparent  to  far-sighted 
Japanese  naval  officers  and  statesmen 
that  they  would  eventually  have  to  fight 
Russia,  every  possible  effort  was  made 
to  extend  and  improve  it ;-  and  in  the 
course  of  eight  years  its  capacity  was 
more  than  trebled.  It  now  occupies 
fifteen  or  twenty  large  brick  buildings, 
as  well  as  many  smaller  ones  of  wood, 
and  must  contain  twenty-five  or  thirty 
acres  of  varied,  complicated,  and  often 
ponderous  machinery,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  nine  thousand  skilled 
workmen.  In  the  Kure  naval  station 
as  a  whole,  the  number  of  men  employed 
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is  fifteen  thousand,  viz.,  nine  thousand 
in  the  ordnance  department,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  in  the  engineering 
department,  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  in  the  department  of  construc- 
tion. 

We  were  taken  first  to  an  extensive 
foundry,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  long, 
where  red-hot  gun  castings  of  steel, 
weighing  many  tons,  were  being  squeezed 
into  shape  by  massive  hydraulic  presses, 
or  pounded  by  gigantic  trip-hammers, 
whose  blows  shook  the  whole  building. 
We  then  went  through  the  boring  and 
rifling  departments,  where  keen  drills 
were  eating  the  hearts  out  of  huge  cyl- 
inders of  steel  as  tbey  turned  slowly  in 
immense  lathes ;  then  through  the  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
carriages  and  mines,  where  immense 
shears  were  cutting  three-quarter-inch 
plates  of  cold  iron  as  if  they  were  sheets 
of  paper;  then  through  the  projectile 
department,  where  shells  and  solid  shot, 
of  all  sizes,  were  being  turned  out  with 
extraordinary  rapidity ;  then  to  the  tor- 
pedo manufactory,  where  Whitehead 
torpedoes  were  being  made,  fitted  with 
delicate  machinery,  and  adjusted ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  magazines,  where  cannon, 
shells,  and  torpedoes  in  their  finished 
form  were  stored.  In  two  or  three  long 
brick  buildings  I  counted  more  than 
thirty  cannon  of  large  caliber — six-inch 
and  upward — to  say  nothing  of  smaller 
quick-firers,  machine  guns,  finished  tor- 
pedoes, and  shells  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
in  great  quantities. 

Our  interesting  afternoon  closed  with 
an  exhibition  of  torpedo  practice,  which 
we  witnessed  from  the  high  stone  pier 
that  supports  the  100-ton  crane  on  the 
western  side  of  the  harbor.  Two  tor- 
pedoes were  fired  at  a  line  of  floating 
targets  placed  respectively  at  distances 
of  500,  1,000,  and  2,000  meters.  The 
most  distant  target,  which  was  approxi- 
mately about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away, 
had  a  width  of  only  sixty-five  feet.  The 
first  torpedo  discharged  was  so  adjusted 
as  to  keep  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet 
It  moved  away  with  great  rapidity, 
leaving  a  wake  of  whirling  eddies  and 
air  bubbles  behind  it,  passed  directly 
under  the  two  nearer  targets,  and  struck 
the  most  distant  one — a  mile  and  a 


quarter  away — almost  exactly  in  the 
center,  after  a  flight  of  about  three  mia- 
utes.  The  second  torpedo,  which  had 
greater  speed  but  shorter  range,  p»ssed 
under  the  first  tai^t  and  struck  tl^ 
second,  at  a  distance  of  three-fifths  of  a 
mile,  after  a  flight  of  about  a  minute 
and  a  quarter. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  torpedo  practice, 
and  therefore  am  not  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  these  results; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  were  in  a 
Russian  vessel,  and  a  Japanese  torpedo 
boat  succeeded  in  getting  withia  a  mile 
of  me,  in  smooth  water,  I  should  make 
hasty  preparations  for  inevitable  death. 

After  the  exhibition  of  torpedo  firing 
and  after  we  had  been  photographed  in 
a  group  on  the  top  of  the  big  stone  pier, 
we  all  returned  to  the  Manshu-maru, 
extremely  tired,  but  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  day's  experience. 

At  7:30  we  put  on  evening  dress  and 
went  ashore  by  special  invitation  to  dine 
with  Vice-Admiral  Shibiyama,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  port     The  Naval  Offi- 
cers' Club,  where  we  were  received,  was 
draped  with  flags  and  brilliantly  ligiited, 
and  at  one  end  of  the  dining-room  I 
noticed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
red-rayed  sun  of  Japan  hanging  side  by 
side  over  a  life  buoy  inscribed  "  America." 
The  dinner  was   served   in   European 
style  from  tables  decorated  with  flowers, 
dwarf  maples,  and  small  national  flags ; 
the  fine  naval  band  of  the  station  fur- 
nished music ;  and  everything  was  man- 
aged not  only  with  excellent  taste,  bat 
with  the  orderly  precision  which  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  all  Japanese  "  pre- 
arrangements."     There  was  no  speech- 
making,  and  after  dinner  we  gathered  in 
groups  in  the  billiard-room,  or  on  the 
broad  piazza  that  overlooked  the  garden, 
and  discussed  Kure,  the  war,  and  the 
events   of    the    world.     Many    of   the 
Japanese  officers  and  guests  had  been 
educated  in   the  United  States,  and  I 
heard  almost  as  much  talk  about  post 
Yale  and  Harvard  football  matches  as 
about  the  latest  battle   in  Manchuria. 
The  strong  influence  that  America  has 
exerted,  and  is  still  exerting,  upon  Japan, 
was  apparent  in  many  ways.     The  naval 
band,  at  intervals,  played  our.  civil  war 
music ;  and  finally  its  members  sang  in 
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unison  and  with  excellent  effect  a  Japan- 
ese song  that  had  been  set  to  the  air  of 
"  'Way  Down  on  the  Suwanee  River." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  when,  at  last,  we 
bade  Admiral  Shibiyama  good-night,  the 
band  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  as 
the  American  members  of  our  party  left 
the  club,  the  Japanese  officers  at  the 
door  cheered  us  with  a  "Hip I  hipt 
hurrah  I" 

In  recalling  the  impressions  that  the 
K.ure  naval  station  made  upon  me,  I 
must  give  the  first  place,  I  think,  to  a 
feeling  of  intense  surprise  at  the  results 
achieved.  Here  is  a  people  that  only 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  was  using  medi- 
aeval weapons  and  sailing  the  sea  in 
junks.  They  knew  how  to  paint,  enamel, 
make  porcelain,  cast  small  bronzes,  inlay 
in  silver  and  gold,  and  embroider  on 
silk ;  but  no  one  would  have  credited 
them  with  the  capacity  for  doing  big 
things  in  a  big  way.  When,  therefore, 
one  finds  them  creating  great  steel  plants 
and  gun  foundries,  making  thirteen-inch 
rifled  cannon,  building  war-ships,  con- 


structing huge  dry  docks,  employing  fif- 
teen thousand  skilled  workmen  in  a  single 
establishment,  and  managing,  without 
foreign  assistance,  the  most  complicated 
and  pibnderous  machinery  known  to  mod- 
em mechanical  art,  one's  first  feeling, 
naturally,  is  surprise. 

The  next  thing  that  impressed  me 
at  Kure  was  the  careful,  thorough,  pains- 
taking way  in  which  the  element  of 
chance  in  naval  warfare  has  been  elim- 
inated, as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  elimi- 
nate it,  by  intelligent  forethought  and 
skillful  preparation.  If  I  had  seen  Kure 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
I  should  have  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
Japan's  success  at  sea.  In  the  training 
of  her  stokers,  her  engineers,  her  sea- 
men, her  gunners,  and  her  torpedo  crews, 
in  the  creation  of  great  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  ordnance,  projectiles, 
torpedoes,  and  explosive  mines,  and  in 
aiming  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  at  the 
utmost  possible  efficiency,  in  small  things 
as  well  as  in  great,  she  organized  suc- 
cess and  "  prearranged  "  victory. 
Sasebo. 


The  Mountains 

By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Author  of  "The  Forest."  "The  BUxed  Trail,"  '  The  Silent  Places,"  etc. 

XIV. — On   Camp   Cookery 


ONE  morning  I  awoke  a  little  be- 
fore the  others,  and  lay  on  my 
back  staring  up  through  the 
trees.  It  was  not  my  day  to  cook.  We 
were  camped  at  the  time  only  about 
sixty-five  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
weather  was  warm.  Every  sort  of  green 
thing  grew  very  lush  all  about  us,  but 
our  own  little  space  was  held  dry  and 
clear  for  us  by  the  needles  of  two  enor- 
mous red  cedars  some  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter. A  variety  of  thoughts  sifted 
through  my  mind  as  it  followed  lazily 
the  shimmering  filaments  of  loose  spider- 
web  streaming  through  space.  The  last 
thought  stuck.  It  was  that  that  day  was 
a  holiday.  Therefore  I  unlimbered  my 
six-shooter,  and  turned  her  loose,  each 
■Copyright,  1904,  by  the  Outloolc  Company. 


shot  being  accompanied  by  a  meritorious 
yell. 

The  outfit  boiled  out  of  its  blankets. 
I  explained  the  situation,  and  after  they 
had  had  some  breakfast  they  agreed  with 
me  that  a  celebration  was  in  order. 
Unanimously  we  decided  to  make  it  gas- 
tronomic. 

"We  will  ride  till  we  get  to  good 
feed,"  we  concluded,  "  and  then  we'll 
cook  all  the  afternoon.  And  nobody 
must  eat  anything  until  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  prepared  and  served." 

It  was  agreed.  We  rode  until  we 
were  very  hungry,  which  was  eleven 
o'clock.  Then  we  rode  some  more. 
By  and  by  we  came  to  a  log  cabin  in  a 
wide  fair  lawn  below  a  high  mountain 
with  a  ducal  coronet  on   its  top,  and 
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fif«iind  tt»at  cabin  wa«  a  fence,  and  in- 
•uifl  (lie  fence  a  man  chopping  wood, 
iiim  we  hailed.  He  came  to  the  fence 
rt»i(l  gridned  at  via  from  the  elevati9n  of 
liigh  htclect  boota.  By  this  token  we 
bimw  him  ftu  a  cow-puncher. 

"How  .ue  you ?"  said  we. 

"Iltiw«ly,  bo>s."  he  roared.  Roared 
In  the  tti  I'urate  exi^ression.  He  was  not 
A  larue  man,  and  his  hair  was  sandy, 
Hiitl  hi»  eye  mild  blue.  But  undouU- 
eiily  hi«  kinamen  weie  dumb  and  he  had 
aa  blrthrljjht  the  voice  for  the  entire 
(rtu\ily.  It  had  been  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  the  shouting  after  the  wild 
f.«ttle  of  the  hills.  Now  his  ordinary 
conversational  tone  was  that  of  the  an- 
nouncer at  a  circus.  But  his  heart  was 
good. 

•'  Can  we  camp  here  ?"  we  inquired. 

"Sure  thing,"  he  bellowed.  "Turn 
your  horses  into  the  meadow.  Camp 
right  here." 

But  with  the  vision  of  a  rounded 
wooded  knoll  a  few  hundred  yards  du- 
tant  we  said  we'd  just  get  outof  his  way 
a  little.  We  crossed  a  creek,  mounted 
an  easy  slope  to  the  top  of  the  knoll, 
and  were  delighted  to  observe  just  below 
its  summit  the  peculiar  fresh  green 
hump  which  indicates  a  spring.  The 
Tenderfoot,  however,  knew  nothing  of 
springs,  for  shortly  he  trudged  a  weary 
way  back  to  the  creek,  and  so  returned 
bearing  kettles  of  water.  This  per- 
formance hugely  astonished  the  cowboy, 
who  subsequently  wanted  to  know  if  a 
"  critter  had  died  in  the  spring." 

Wes  departed  to  borrow  a  big  Dutch, 
oven  of  the  man  and  to  invite  him  to 
come  across  when  we  raised  the  long 
yell.     Then  we  began  operations. 

Now  camp  cooks  are  of  two  sorts. 
Anybody  can  with  a  little  practice  fry 
bacon,  steak,  or  flapjacks,  and  boil 
coffee.  The  reduction  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  its  most  obvious  cooked  result 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  but  the  most 
hopeless  tenderfoot  who  never  knows 
the  salt-sack  from  the  sugar-sack.  But 
your  true  artist  at  the  business  is  he  who 
can  from  six  ingredients,  by  permuta- 
tion, combination,  and  the  genius  that  is 
in  him,  turn  out  a  full  score  of  dishes. 
For  simple  example : 

Given,    rice,    oatmeal,    and    raisins. 


Your  expert  accomplishes  the  follow- 
ing: 

Jttm — Boiled  rice. 

Ittm — Boiled  oatmeal. 

hem — Rice  boiled  until  soft,  then 
stiffened  by  the  addition  of  quarter  as 
much  oatmeal. 

Item — Oatmeal  in  which  is  boiled  al- 
most to  the  dissolving  point  a  third  as 
much  rice. 

These  latter  two  dishes  taste  entirely 
unlike  each  other  or  their  separate  in- 
gredients. They  are  moreover  great  in 
nutrition. 

Htm — Boiled  rice  and  raisins. 

Item — Dish  niimber  three  with  raisins. 

Item — Rice  boiled  with  raisins,  sugar 
sprinkled  on  top,  d>en  baked. 

Item — Ditto  with  dish  number  three. 

All  these  are  good — and  different 

Some  people  Uke  to  cook  and  have  a 
natural  faiadc  for  it.  Others  hate  it  If 
you  are  one  of  the  former,  sdect  a  propi- 
tioos  moment  to  suggest  that  you  will 
cook,  if  the  rest  will  wash  the  dishes  and 
supply  the  wood  and  water.  Thus  you 
will  get  first  crack  at  the  fire  in  d>e  chill 
of  morning ;  and  at  night  you  can  squat 
on  your  heels  doing  light  labor  while  the 
others  rustle. 

In  a  mountain  trip  small  stout  bags 
for  the  provisions  are  necessary.  They 
should  be  big  enough  to  contain,  say, 
five  pounds  of  corn-meal,  and  should  tie 
firmly  at  the  top.  It  will  be  absolutely 
labor'  lost  for  you  to  mark  them  on  the 
outside,  as  the  outside  soon  will  become 
uniform  in  color  with  your  marking. 
Tags  might  do,  if  occasionally  renewed. 
But  if  you  have  the  instinct,  you  will  soon 
come  to  recognize  the  appearance  of  the 
different  bags  as  you  recognize  the  fea- 
tures of  your  family.  They  should  con- 
tain small  quantities  for  immediate  use 
of  the  provisions  the  main  stock  of  which 
is  carried  on  another  pack-animal.  One 
tin  plate  apiece  and  "  one  to  grow  on ;" 
the  same  of  tin  cups ;  half  a  dozen 
spoons;  four  knives  and  forks;  a  big 
spoon;  two  frying-pans;  a  broiler;  a 
coffee-pot;  a  Dutch  oven;  and  three 
light  sheet-iron  pails  to  nest  in  one 
another,  was  what  we  carried  on  this 
trip.  You  see,  we  had  horses.  Of 
course  in  the  woods  that  outfit  would  be 
materially  reduced. 
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For  the  same  reason,  since  we  had  our 
carrying  done  for  us,  we  took  along  two 
flat  iron  bars  about  twenty-foar  inches 
in  length.  These,  laid  across  two  stones 
between  which  the  fire  had  been  built, 
we  used  to  support  our  cooking  utensils 
stove-wise.  I  should  never  carry  a  stove. 
This  arrangement  is  quite  as  effective, 
and  possesses  the  added  advantage  that 
wood  does  not  have  to  be  cut  for  it  of 
any  definite  length.  Again,  in  the  woods 
these  iron  bars  would  be  a  senseless 
burden.  But  early  you  will  learn  that 
while  it  is  foolish  to  carry  a  single  ounce 
more  than  will  pay  in  comfort  or  con- 
venience for  its  own  transportation,  it  is 
equally  foolish  to  refuse  the  comforts  or 
conveniences  that  modified  circum- 
stance will  permit  you.  To  carry  only 
a  forest  equipment  with  pack-animals 
would  be  as  silly  as  to  carry  only  a  pack- 
animal  outfit  on  a  Pullman  car.  Only 
look  out  that  you  do  not  reverse  it 

Even  if  you  do  not  intend  to  wash 
dishes,  bring  along  some  washing  pow- 
der. It  b  much  simpler  in  getting  at 
odd  comers  of  obstinate  kettles  than  any 
soap.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  boil  some 
of  it  in  that  kettle,  and  the  utensil  is 
tamed  at  once. 

That's  about  all  you,  as  expert  cook, 
are  going  to  need  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment.    Now  as  to  your  fire. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  build- 
ing a  cooking  fire,  but  they  share  one 
first  requisite:  it  should  be  smalL  A 
blaze  will  bum  everything,  including 
your  hands  and  your  temper.  Two  logs 
laid  side  by  side  and  slanted  towards 
each  other  so  that  small  things  can  go 
on  the  narrow  end  and  big  things  on  the 
wide  end;  flat  rocks  arranged  in  the 
same  manner ;  a  narrow  trench  in  which 
the  fire  is  built ;  and  the  flat  irons  just 
described — these  are  the  best-known 
methods.  Use  dry  wood.  Arrange  to 
do  your  boiling  first — in  the  flame ;  and 
your  frying  and  broiling  last — after  the 
flames  have  died  to  coals. 

So  much  in  general.  You  must  re- 
member that  open-air  cooking  is  in  many 
things  quite  different  from  indoor  cook- 
ing. You  have  different  utensils,  are 
exposed  to  varying  temperatures,  are 
limited  in  resources,  and  pursued  by  a 
necessity  of  haste.  Preconceived  notions 


must  go  by  the  board.  You  are  after 
results;  and  if  you  get  them,  do  not 
mind  the  feminines  of  your  household 
lifting  the  hands  of  horror  over  the  un- 
orthodox means.  Mighty  few  women  I 
have  ever  seen  were  good  camp-fire 
cooks ;  not  because  camp-fire  cookery  is 
especially  difficult,  but  because  they  are 
temperamentally  incapable  of  ridding 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  certain 
things  should  be  done  in  a  certain  way, 
and  because  if  an  ingredient  lacks,  they 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  substitute 
an  approximation.  They  would  rather 
abandon  the  dish  than  do  violence  to 
the  sacred  art. 

Most  camp-cookery  advice  is  quite 
useless  for  the  same  reason.  I  have 
seen  many  a  recipe  begin  with  the  words : 
"Take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a 
cup  of  butter,  and  a  cup  of  fresh  milk — " 
As  if  any  one  really  camping  in  the 
wilderness  ever  had  eggs,  butter,  and 
milkt 

Now  here  is  something  I  cooked  for 
this  particular  celebration.  Every  woman 
to  whom  I  have  ever  described  it  has 
informed  me  vehemently  that  it  is  not 
cake,  and  must  be  "  horrid."  Perhaps 
it  is  not  cake,  but  it  looks  yellow  and 
light,  and  tastes  like  cake. 

First  I  took  two  cups  of  flour,  and  a 
half  cup  of  coro-meal  to  make  it  look 
yellow.  In  this  I  mixed  a  lot  of  baking- 
powder-:— about  twice  what  one  should 
use  for  bread — and  topped  off  with  a 
cup  of  sugar.  The  whole  I  mixed  with 
water  into  a  light  dough.  Into  the 
dough  went  raisins  that  had  previously 
been  boiled  to  swell  them  up.  Thus 
was  the  cake  mixed.  Now  I  poured 
half  the  dough  into  the  Dutch  oven, 
sprinkled  it  with  a  good  layer  of  sugar, 
cinnamon,  and  unboiled  raisins;  poured 
in  the  rest  of  the  dough ;  repeated  the 
layer  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  raisins; 
and  baked  in  the  Dutch  oven.  It  was 
gorgeous,  and  we  ate  it  at  one  fell 
swoop. 

While  we  are  about  it,  we  may  as 
well  work  backwards  on  this  particular 
orgy  by  describing  the  rest  of  our  des- 
sert In  addition  to  the  cake  and  some 
stewed  apricots,  I,  as  cook  of  the  day, 
constructed  also  a  pudding. 

The  basis  was  flour — two  cups  of  it 
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Into  this  I  dumped  a  handful  of  raisins, 
a  tabIesix)onf ul  of  baking-powder,  two  of 
sugar,  and  about  a  p>ound  of  fat  salt  pork 
cut  into  little  cubes.  This  I  mixed  up  into 
a  mess  by  means  of  a  cup  or  so  of  water 
and  a  quantity  of  larrupy-dope.'  Then 
I  dipped  a  flour-sack  in  hot  water,  wrung 
it  out,  sprinkled  it  with  dry  flour,  and 
half  filled  it  with  my  pudding  mixture. 
The  whole  outfit  I  boiled  for  two  hours 
in  a  kettle.  It,  too,  was  good  to  the 
palate,  and  was  even  better  sliced  and 
fried  the  following  morning. 

This  brings  us  to  the  suspension  of 
kettles.  There  are  two  ways.  If  you 
are  in  a  hurry,  cut  a  springy  pole, 
sharpen  one  end,  and  stick  it  perpendic- 
ular in  the  ground.  Bend  it  down  to- 
wards your  fire.  Hang  your  kettle  on 
the  end  of  it  If  you  have  jabbed  it  far 
enough  into  the  ground  in  the  first  place, 
it  will  balance  nicely  by  its  own  spring 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  turf.  The  other 
method  is  to  plant  two  forked  sticks  on 
either  side  your  fire  over  which  a  strong 
cross-piece  is  laid.  The  kettles  are 
hung  on  hooks  cut  from  forked  branches. 
The  forked  branches  are  attached  to 
the  cross-piece  by  means  of  thongs  or 
withes. 

On  this  occasion  we  had  deer,  grouse, 
and  ducks  in  the  larder.  The  best  way 
to  treat  them  is  as  follows.  You  may 
be  sure  we  adopted  the  best  way. 

When  your  deer  is  fresh,  you  will  en- 
joy greatly  a  dish  of  liver  and  bacon. 
Only  the  liver  you  will  discover  to  be  a 
great  deal  tenderer  and  more  delicate 
than  any  calf's  liver  you  ever  ate.  There 
is  this  difference:  a  deer's  liver  should 
be  parboiled  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
green  bitter  scum  that  will  rise  to  the 
surface  and  jvhich  you  must  skim  off. 

Next  in  order  is  the  "  back  strap  "  and 
tenderloin,  which  is  always  tender,  even 
when  fresh.  The  hams  should  be  kept 
at  least  five  days.  Deer-steak,  to  my 
notion,  is  best  broiled,  though  occasion- 
ally it  is  pleasant,  by  way  of  variety,  to 
fry  it.  In  that  case  a  brown  gfravy  is 
made  by  thoroughly  heating  flour  in  the 
grease,  and  then  stirring  in  water.  Deer- 
steak  threaded  on  switches  and  "  barbe> 
cued  "  over  the  coals  is  delicious.  The 
outside  will  be  a  little  blackened,  but  all 
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the  juices  will  be  retained.  To  enjoy 
this  to  the  utmost,  you  should  take  it  in 
your  fingers  and  gnaw.  The  only  per- 
missible implement  is  your  hunting- 
knife.  Do  not  forget  to  peel  and  char 
slightly  the  switches  on  which  you  thread 
the  meat;  otherwise  they  will  impart 
their  fresh-wood  taste. 

By  this  time  the  ribs  are  in  condition. 
Cut  little  slits  between  them,  and  through 
the  slits  thread  in  and  out  long  strips  of 
bacon.  Cut  other  little  gashes,  and  fill 
these  gashes  with  onions  chopped  very 
fine.  Suspend  the  ribs  across  two 
stones,  between  which  you  have  allowed 
a  fire  to  die  down  to  coals. 

There  remain  now  the  hams,  shoulders, 
and  heart.  The  two  former  furnish 
steaks.  The  latter  you  will  make  into  a 
"bouillon."  Here  inserts  itself  quite 
naturally  the  philosophy  of  boiling  meat. 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  paragraph. 

If  you  want  boiled  meat,  put  it  in  hot 
water.  That  sets  the  juices.  If  you 
want  soup,  put  it  in  cold  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  That  sets  free  the 
juices.     Remember  this. 

Now  you  start  your  bouillon  cold. 
Into  a  kettle  of  water  put  your  deer 
hearts,  or  your  fish,  a  chunk  of  pork, 
and  some  salt.  Bring  to  a  boiL  Next 
drop  in  quartered  potatoes,  several  small 
whole  onions,  a  half  cupful  of  rice,  a  can 
of  tomatoes — if  you  have  any.  BoO 
slowly  for  an  hour  or  so — until  things 
pierce  easily  under  the  fork.  Add  sev- 
eral chunks  of  bread  and  a  little  flour 
for  thickening.  Boil  down  to  about  a 
chowder  consietency,  and  serve  hot.  It 
is  all  you  will  need  for  that  meal ;  and 
you  will  eat  of  it  until  there  is  no  more. 

I  am  supposing  throughout  that  you 
know  enough  to  use  salt  and  pepper 
when  needed. 

So  much  for  your  deer.  The  grouse 
you  can  split  and  fry ;  in  which  case  the 
brown  gravy  described  for  the  fried 
deer-steak  is  just  the  thing.  Or  you  can 
boil  him.  If  you  do  that,  put  him  into 
hot  water,  boil  slowly,  skim  frequently, 
and  add  dumplings  mixed  of  flour,  bak- 
ing-powder, and  a  little  lard.  Or  you 
can  roast  him  in  your  Dutch  oven  with 
your  ducks. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  here  to  ex- 
plain the  Dutch  oven.     It  is  a  heavy 
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iron  kettle  with  little  legs  and  an  iron 
cover.  The  theory  of  it  is  that  coals  go 
among  the  little  l^;s  and  on  top  of  the 
iron  cover.  This  heats  the  inside,  and 
so  cooking  results.  That,  you  will  ob- 
serve, is  the  theory. 

In  practice  you  will  have  to  remember 
a  good  many  things.  In  the  first  place, 
wUle  other  affairs  are  preparing,  lay  the 
cover  on  the  fire  to  heat  it  through ;  but 
not  on  too  hot  a  place  nor  too  long,  lest 
it  warp  and  so  fit  loosely.  Also  the  oven 
itself  is  to  be  heated  through,  and  well 
greased.  Your  first  baking  will  undoubt- 
edly be  burned  on  the  bottom.  It  is 
almost  impossible  without  many  trials  to 
understand  just  how  little  heat  suffices 
underneath.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
the  warmed  earth  where  the  fire  has 
been  is  enough.  And  on  top  you  do  not 
want  a  bonfire.  A  nice  even  heat,  and 
patience,  are  the  proper  ingredients. 
Nor  drop  into  the  error  of  letting  your 
bread  chill,  and  so  fall  to  unpalatable 
heaviness.  Probably  for  some  time  you 
will  alternate  between  the  extremes  of 
heavy  crusts  with  doughy  insides,  and 
white,  weighty  boiler-plate,  with  no  dis- 
tinguishable crusts  at  all.  Above  all,  do 
not  lift  the  lid  too  often  for  the  sake  of 
taking  a  look.    Have  faith. 

There  are  other  ways  of  baking  bread. 
In  the  North  Country  forests,  where  you 
carry  everything  on  your  back,  you  will 
do  it  in  the  frying-pan.  The  mixture 
should  be  a  rather  thick  batter  or  a 
rather  thin  dough.  It  is  turned  into  the 
frying-pan  and  baked  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  the  pan  being  propped 
on  edge  facing  the  fire.  The  whole 
secret  of  success  is,  first  to  set  your  pan 
horizontal  and  about  three  feet  from  the 
fire,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  be 
thoroughly  warmed — not  heated — before 
the  pan  is  propped  on  edge.  Still  another 
way  of  baking  is  in  a  reflector  oven  of 
tin.  This  is  highly  satisfactory,  pro- 
vided the  oven  is  built  on  the  scientific 
angles  to  throw  the  heat  evenly  on  all 
parts  of  the  bread-pan,  and  equally  on 
top  and  bottom.  It  is  not  so  easy  as 
you  might  imagine  to  get  a  good  one 
made.  These  reflectors  are  all  right  for 
a  permanent  camp,  but  too  fragile  for 
transportation  on  pack-animals. 

As  for  bread,  try  it  unleavened  once 


in  a  while  by  way  of  change.  It  is  i^ly 
very  good — just  salt,  water,  flour,  and  a 
very  little  sugar.  For  those  who  like 
their  bread  "all  crust"  it  is  especially 
toothsome.  The  usual  camp  bread  that 
I  have  found  the  most  successful  has 
been  in  the  proportion  of  two  cups  of 
flour  to  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of 
sugar,  and  three  of  baking-powder. 
Sugar  or  cinnamon  sprinkled  on  top  is 
sometimes  pleasant  Test  by  thrusting 
a  splinter  into  the  loaf.  If  dough  ad- 
heres to  the  wood,  the  bread  is  not  done. 
Biscuits  are  made  by  using  twice  as 
much  baking-powder  and  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lard  for  shortening.  They 
bake  much  more  quickly  than  the  bread. 
Johnny-cake  you  mix  of  corn-meal  three 
cups,  flour  one  cup,  sugar  four  spoonfub, 
salt  one  spoonful,  baking-powder  four 
spoonfuls,  and  lard  twice  as  much  as  for 
biscuits.     It  also  is  good,  very  good. 

The  flapjack  is  first  cousin  to  bread, 
very  palatable,  and  extremely  indigesti- 
ble when  made  of  flour,  as  is  ordinarily 
done.  However,  the  self-raising  buck- 
wheat flour  makes  an  excellent  flapjack, 
which  is  likewise  good  for  your  insides. 
The  batter  is  rather  thin,  is  poured  into 
the  piping  hot  greased  pan,  "  flipped  " 
when  brown  on  one  side,  and  eaten 
with  larrupy-dope  or  brown  gravy. 

When  you  come  to  consider  potatoes 
and  beans  and  onions  and  such  matters, 
remember  one  thing :  that  in  the  higher 
altitudes  water  boils  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  that  therefore  you  must  not 
expect  your  boiled  food  to  cook  very 
rapidly.  In  fact,  you'd  better  leave 
beans  at  home.  We  did.  Potatoes  you 
can  sometimes  tease  along  by  quarter- 
ing them. 

Rolled  oats  are  better  that  oatmcaL 
Put  them  in  plenty  of  water  and  boil 
down  to  the  desired  consistency.  In 
lack  of  cream  you  will  probably  want  it 
rather  soft. 

Put  your  coffee  into  cold  water,  bring 
to  a  boil,  let  boil  for  about  two  minutes, 
and  immediately  set  off.  Settle  by  let- 
ting a  half  cup  of  cold  water  flow  slowly 
into  the  pot  from  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
so.  If  your  utensils  are  clean,  you  will 
surely  have  good  coffee  by  this  simple 
method.  Of  course  you  will  never  boil 
your  tea. 
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The  sun  was  nearly  down  when  we 
raised  our  long  yell.  The  cow-puncher 
prompriy  responded.  We  ate.  Then 
we  smoked.  Then  we  basely  left  all 
our  dishes  until  the  morrow,  and  followed 
our  cow-puncher  to  his  log  cabin,  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  evening. 

By  now  it  was  dark,  and  a  bitter  cold 
swooped  down  from  the  mountains.  We 
built  a  fire  in  a  huge  stone  fireplace  and 
sat  around  in  the  flickering  tight  telling 


ghost  stories  to  one  another.  The  place 
was  rudely  furnished,  with  only  jl  hard 
earthen  £<3or,  and  chairs  hewn  by  the 
ax.  Rifles,  spurs,  bits,  revolvers,  brand- 
ing-irons in  turn  caught  the  light  and 
vanished  in  the  shadow.  The  skin  of  a 
bear  looked  at'  us  from  hollow  eye- 
sockets  in  which  there  were  no  eyes. 
We  talked  of  the  Long  TraiL  Outside 
the  wind,  rising,  hqwled  through  the 
shakes  of  the  roof. 


XV On  the  Wind   at  Night 


The  winds  were  indeed  abroad  that 
night  They  rattled  our  cabin,  they 
shrieked  in  our  eaves,  they  puffed-  down 
our  chimney,  scattering  the  ashes  and 
leaving  in  the  room  a  balloon  of  smoke 
as  though  a  shell  had  burst.  When  we 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  out,  after 
our  good-nights  had  been  said,  it  caught 
at  our  hats  and  garments  as  though  it 
had  been  lying  in  wait  for  us. 

To  our  eyes,  fire-dazzled,  the  night 
seemed  very  dark.  There  would  be  a 
moon  later,  but  at  present  even  the  stars 
seemed  only  so  many  pinpoints  of  dull 
metal,  lusterless,  without  illumination. 
We  felt  our  way  to  camp,  conscious  of 
the  softness  of  grasses,  the  uncertainty 
of  stones. 

At  camp  the  remains  of  the  fire 
crouched  beneath  the  rating  of  the 
storm.  Its  embers  glowed  sullen  and 
red,  alternately  glaring  with  a  half- 
formed  resolution  to  rebel,  and  dying  to 
a  sulky  resignation.  Once  a  feeble  flame 
sprang  up  for  an  instant,  but  was  imme- 
diately pounced  on  and  beaten  flat  as 
though  by  a  vigilant  antagonist. 

We,  stumbling,  gathered  again  our 
tumWed  blankets.  Across  the  brow  of 
the  kaoll  lay  a  huge  pine  trunk.  In  its 
shelter  we  respread  our  bedding,  and 
there,  standing,  dressed  for  the  night 
The  power  of  the  wind  tugged  at  our 
loose  fgmments,  hoping  for  spoil  A 
towel,  shaken  by  accident  from  the  in- 
terior of  a  sweater,  departed  white- 
winged,  like  a  bird,  into  the  outer  black- 
ness. We  found  it  next  day  caught  in 
the  bushes  several  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant Our  voices  as  we  shouted  were 
snatched  from  our  lips  and  hurled  lav- 
ishly into  space.     The  very  breath  of 


our  bodies  seemed  driven  back,  so  that 
as  we  faced  the  elements,  we  breathed  in 
gasps,  with  difficulty. 

Then  we  dropped  down  into  our 
blankets^ 

At  once  the  prostrate  tree-trunk  gave 
us  its  protection.  We  lay  in  a  little 
back- wash  of  the  racing  winds,  still  as  a 
night  in  June.  Over  us  roared  the 
battle.  We  felt  Uke  sharpshooters  in 
the  trenches;  as  though,  were  we  to 
raise  our  heads,  at  that  instant  we  should 
enter  a  zone  of  danger.  So  we  lay 
quiedy  on  our  backs  and  stared  at  the 
heavens. 

The  first  impression  thence  given  was 
of  stars  sailing  serene  and  unaffected, 
remote  from  the  turbulence  of  what  un- 
til this  instant  had  seemed  to  fill  the  uni- 
verse. They  were  as  always,  just  as  «e 
should  see  them  when  the  evening  was 
warm  and  the  tree-toads  chirped  clearly 
audible  at  half  a  mile.  The  importance 
of  the  tempest  shrank.  Then  below 
them  next  we  noticed  the  mountains; 
they  too  were  serene  and  calm. 

Immediately  it  was  as  though  the 
storm  were  an  hallucination ;  something 
not  objective ;  something  real,  but  within 
the  sou]  of  him  who  looked  upon  it  It 
claimed  sudden  kinship  with  those  bladc- 
est  days  when  nevertheless  the  sun,  the 
mere  external  unimportant  sun,  shines 
with  superlative  brilliancy.  Emotions  of 
a  power  to  shake  the  foundations  of  life 
seemed  vaguely  to  stir  in  answer  to  these 
their  hollow  symbols.  For,  after  all,  we 
were  contented  at  heart  and  tranquil  in 
mind,  and  this  was  but  the  outer  gor- 
geous show  of  an  intense  emotional  ex- 
perience we  did  not  at  the  moment 
prove.     Our  nerves  responded  to  it  au- 
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imatically.  We  became  excited,  keyed 
I  a  high  tension,  and  so  lay  rigid  on 
jr  backs,  as  though  fighting  out  the 
ittles  of  our  souls. 

It  was  all  so  unreal  and  yet  so  plain 
>our  senses  that  perforce  automatically 
ir  experience  had  to  conclude  it  psy- 
licaL  We  were  in  air  absolutely  still, 
et  above  us  the  trees  writhed  and 
/isted  and  turned  and  bent  and  struck 
ick,  evidently  in  the  power  of  a  mighty 
rce.  Across  the  calm  heavens  the 
urk  of  flying  atmosphere — I  have  al- 
lys  maintaihed  that  if  you  looked 
osely  enough  you  could  see  the  wind — 
e  dim,  hardly-made-out,  fine  debris 
;eing  high  in  the  air — these  faintly 
nted  at  intense  movement  rushing 
>wn  through  space.  A  roar  of  sound 
led  the  hollow  of  the  sky.  Occasion- 
ly  it  intermitted,  falling  abruptly  in 
>lume  like  the  mysterious  rare  bushings 

a  rapid  stream.  Then  the  familiar 
lises  of  a  summer  night  became  audi- 


ble for  the  briefaet  instant— a  hors6 
sneezed,  an  owl  hooted,  the  wild  call  of 
birds  came  down  the  wind.  And  with  a 
howl  the  l^ons  of  good  and  evil  took 
up  their  warring.  It  was  too  real,  and 
yet  it  was  not  reconcilable  with  the  calm 
of  our  resting-places. 

For  hours  we  lay  thus  in  all  the  in 
tensity  of  an  inner  storm  and  stress,' 
which  it  seemed  could  not  fail  to  develop 
us,  to  mold  us,  to  age  us,  to  leave  on 
us  its  scars,  to  bequeath  us  its  peace  or 
remorse  or  despair,  as  would  some  great 
mysterious  dark  experience  direct  from 
the  sources  of  life.  And  then  abruptly 
we  were  exhausted,  as  we  should  have 
been  by  too  great  emotion.  We  fell 
asleep. 

The  morning  dawned  still  and  clear, 
and  garnished  and  set  in  order  as  though 
such  things  had  never  been.  Only  our 
white  towel  fluttered  like  a  flag  of  truce 
in  the  direction  the  mighty  elements  had 
departed. 


The  Story  of  a  Bygone  Civilization' 


"W"IGHLY  controversial  in  tone 
""1  and  abounding  in  passages  that 
-  -^  betray  a  lack  of  the  judicial 
nperament  of  the  born  historian,  the 
lue  of  this  exhaustive  study  of  Moham- 
idan  rule  and  civilization  in  Europe  is, 
vertheless,  of  a  high  quality.  It  de- 
inds,nay  challenges,  searching  scrutiny 
t  alone  by  historians,  but  by  students  of 
igion,  sociology,  ethnology,  literature, 
:,  and  science.  One  can  readily  appre- 
,te  the  significance  of  the  author's 
tement  that  he  has  devoted  over 
:nty  years  to  its  preparation.  From 
ndreds  of  authorities,  English,  French, 
rman,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Por- 
^uese,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
d  Arabic,  ancient,  medixval,  and  mod- 
I,  he  has  drawn  a  wondrous  variety 
information  relating  not  only  to  the 
>ors,  but  to  the  contemporary  peoples  of 
rope,  and  has  woven  this  into  a  nar- 
ive  that  is  a  monument  of  erudition, 
tonality,  and   dynamic  force,  not  a 

Th*  Histwy  tf  the  Moorish  Bmfirt  In  Eirvft. 
Samuel  Parsons  Scott.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
y,  Philadelphia. 


pi^e  of  which,  however  offensive  the 
treatment  may  be  to  the  reader's  relig- 
ious sentiments,  can  be  called  uninter- 
esting. Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  few  readers,  if  any,  will  not 
regret,  when  they  have  finished  the  two 
thousand  odd  pages,  that  the  author  has 
not^ven  them  more — this,  too,  despite  a 
curious  repetition,  a  habit  of  constantly 
reiterating  points  in  order  to  drive  them 
home. 

Mr.  Scott's  point  of  view  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  devoted  himself  to  so 
many  years  of  laborious  research  may 
readily  be  shown  by  a  brief  quotation. 
"The  almost  universal  disbelief  in 
Moorish  civilization,"  he  remarks,  after 
a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs  ir.  all  spheres  of 
human  activity,  "  is  hardly  less  remark- 
able than  its  creation  and  progress.  Sec- 
tarian prejudice,  ignorance  of  Arabic, 
and  a  fixed  determination  to  acknowl- 
edge no)  obligation  to  infidels  have  con- 
curred to  establish  and  confirm  the 
popular  opinion.  To  this  end  the 
Church   has   always   knt  its  powerful, 
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often  ommpaUat,  aid.  Yet  in  spite  of 
systematic  suppression  of  ^ts  and  long- 
continued  misrepresentations,  it  cannot 
now  be  denied  that  no  race  effected  so 
much  for  all  that  concerns  the  practical 
welfare  of  mankind  as  the  Spanish  Mo- 
hammedans ;  that  no  race  of  kings  has 
deserved  so  large  a  measure  of  fame  as 
that  which  traces  its  lineage  to  Abd-al- 
Rahman  I."  After  this  nothing  in  the 
way  of  extravagant  praise  need  surprise 
the  reader.  In  ius  enthusiasm  the 
author  attributes  to  the  Moors  the 
stimulus  to  the  lleformation  of  Luther 
and  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe. 
"  It  is  both  popular  and  fashionable," 
be  observes,  "  to  ascribe  to  the  inflpence 
of  the  Crusades  the  awakening  of  the 
^irit  of  progress  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  political 
and  social  regeneration  of  Europe.  But 
the  Crusades  were  only,  in  an  indirect 
and  secondary  manner,  a  factor  of  civil- 
ization. On  the  other  hand,  their  ten- 
dency was  signally  destructive.  Their 
track  has  been  compared  to  that  left  by 
a  swarm  of  locusts.  .  .  .  The  results 
produced  upon  Europe  by  these  expedi- 
tions, instead  of  being  humanizing,  were 
most  disastrous."  The  Crusaders  are 
by  no  means  the  only  objects  of  his 
wrath.  He  draws  pictures,  the  reverse 
of  pleasant,  of  great  leaders  in  the  long 
struggle  of  Christendom  against  the 
Saracen,  and,  curious  inconsistency,  in 
his  effort  to  paint  in  most  lurid  hues  the 
slougblike  condition  of  the  medieval 
Church  and  civilization  of  Europe  falls 
back  upon  the  "  monkish  annalists," 
whose  exaggerations,  superstition,  and 
credulity  he  denounces  in  no  uncertain 
terms  when  their  writings  reflect  upon 
the  peoples  he  would  here  rehabilitate. 
Frankly  he  admits  that  he  writes  from 
the  Saracen  standpoint  In  the  course 
of  his  study  of  the  momentous  battle  of 
Covadongo  be  remarks :  "  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  instances  where  the  statements 
of  the  Arab  and  Christian  writers  of 
that  age  conflict,  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  assertions  of  the  former." 
Despite  this  unoompcomising  and  regret- 
table bias,  his  work,  we  r^ieat,  is  of 
great  value,  if  only  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  assembled  the  salient  facts 
connected  with  the  rise,  decline,  and 


fall  of  Mohammedan  power  in  Spain — 
but  one  phase,  after  all,  of  his  far-ieach- 
ing  survey. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  atteoqA 
more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  scope 
of  the  work ;  to  discuss  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  adequacy  would  require  many 
pages  of  The  Outlook.  Mr.  Scott  opens 
with  an  exploration  of  Arab  character- 
istics, customs,  and  manners,  tracing  the 
career  of  Mohammed,  the  rise  of  the 
religion  founded  by  him,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Mohammedan  empire  west- 
ward. Here  he  reveals  to  us  all  the 
romance  of  the  wars  with  the  Berbers, 
upon  which  people  he  foists,  and  un- 
doubtedly correctly,  a  large  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  disintegration  of  Moorish 
power  in  Spain.  An  earnest  student  of 
the  philosophy  of  history,  it  must  be 
accounted  surprising  that  with  all  his 
diligent  research  he  overlooks,  or  rather 
condones,  the  factor  that  was  above  all 
responsible  for  the  swift  decline  of  the 
empire — the  factor  of  Saracen  lust  The 
conquests  of  the  Arabs,  he  complacently 
observes,  "  were  secured  and  their  gov- 
ernment made  permanent  by  that  pecu- 
liar provision  of  their  civil  polity  which, 
appealing  to  the  strongest  of  human  pas- 
sions and  sanctioned  by  the  injunctions 
of  their  prophet,  permitted  the  appro- 
priation of  the  women  of  vanquished 
nations."  A  civilization  rooted  in  the 
polygamy  and  rapine  that  he  can  view 
with  equanimity  can  never  hope  to  be 
an  enduring  civilization.  Throughout 
his  study  of  the  emirates,  the  caliphates, 
the  oligarchies,  and  the.  African  usurpa- 
tions that  follow  one  another  in  dazzling 
succession,  lust  stalks  band  in  hand 
with  treachery,  and  the  marvel  is  not 
that  the  Moorish  empire  fell,  but  that 
it  was  of  such  duration.  Granted  that 
a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  was 
attained  by  these  whilom  savage  tribes 
of  the  desert;  granted  that  they  be- 
queathed to  posterity  legacies  of  no  un- 
certain value,  Mr.  Scott  must  for  his 
part  admit  that  their  touch  was  in  many 
respects  a  blight  His  indictment  of 
his  pet  aversion,  the  Spaniard,  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  decadence  of 
the  Peninsula,  is  sustained  by  facts ;  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Spaniard, 
in  the  period  of  national  character-buUd- 
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ing^,  learned  lessons  from  the  Saracen 
that  have  never  been  forgotten. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Span- 
ish kingdoms,  a  necessary  accessory  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Moors,  is  deftly  interjected  into  the 
main  narrative.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  work  is  the  ability 
with  which  Mr.  Scott  passes  from  theme 
to  theme  without  allowing  the  reader  to 
lose  sight  of  the  central  figure — the 
Spanish  Arab.  Thus  in  the  purely  his- 
torical portion  of  his  work,  confined 
largely  to  the  first  two  volumes,  he  studies 
such  diverse  subjects  as  Moorish  rule 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  Malta,  and 
Corsica ;  the  decline  of  the  Damascus 
Caliphate ;  the  upbuilding  of  the  Almo- 
ravide  and  Almohade  empires  in  Africa; 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  recurring  to  this 


last  theme  in  the  diird  volume,  where 
he  examines  in  detail  a  great  variety  of 
apparendy  extraneous  matters,  ranging 
from  the  troubadours  to  the  relation 
between  religion  and  science.  In  the 
closing  volume  he  also  sums  up  the 
contributions  of  the  Spanish  Arab  to 
modern  civilization,  religion,  philosophy, 
science,  literature,  and  art.  His  explora- 
tion of  the  last  two  products  of  person- 
ality is  particularly  impressive.  The 
whole  field  of  Moslem  art  in  Spain,  from 
the  famous  Djalma  of  Cordova  to  the 
humblest  textile  work,  is  deployed  in 
the  author's  most  brilliant  imagery. 
Undoubtedly  he  is  extravagant  in  his 
appraisal  of  Saracen  accomplishments ; 
but  undoubtedly  his  studies  will  lead  to 
a  better  understanding,  not  alone  of 
Moslem  faults  and  failures,  but  of  Mos- 
lem virtues  and  achievements. 
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Ancient  Bttfopean  Philosophy :  The  Histonr 
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of  Greek  Philoaophy  PeycDolocieally  Treated, 
By  Denton  I.  Snkfer.    The  Sigma  Publishin    " 
StLoult.    5%x8in.    730  pages.    flJa 

Mr.  Snider  follows  an  old  subject,  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  on  an  independent  line  of  his 
own  that  affords  new  points  of  view.  Re-, 
flective  thought  upon  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence, bqpnning  as  reliKious,  becomes  in 
Greece  philosophical,  and  in  our  day  is  be- 
coming psychological.  Relig^ion,  Philosophy, 
Psychology — these  are  the  successive  stages 
or  disciplines  of  thought,  and  of  these  the 
last  and  matest  is  Psycholo|7.  In  this  the 
Self,  or  Humanity,  attains  its  true  worth: 
"  in  Psychology  the  Self,  becoming  conscious 
of  its  supreme  creativity,  dwells  in  its  own 
eternal  presence,  as  well  as  in  the  presence 
of  God,  who  likewise  dwells  in  its  presence." 
This  large  claim  will  hardly  be  made  by 
cautious  psychologists,  or  conceded  by  scru- 
pulous philosophers.  Mr.  Snider's  concep- 
tion of  psychology  seems  to  include  both 
philosopny  and  religion.  Psychology,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  a  science  that  has  to  do 
simply  with  the  phenomena  of  mental  life; 
the  relation  of  these  to  fundamental  being 
and  ultimate  reality  is  the  proper  subject 
matter  of  philosophy.  Apart  from  his  pre- 
cipitate permission  of  Aaron's  rod  to  swallow 
up  all  others,  Mr.  Snider's  fundamental 
interest  in  the  endeavor  of  the  self  to  iind 
and  know  itself  bears  fruit  in  many  fresh 


and  interesting  observations  as  he  traverses 
oft-trodden  ground. 

Ancient  World  (The).  Part  I.  Greece  and 
the  Baat.  By  W.  M.  West.  AlKn  &  Bacon, 
Boston.    Illustrated.    5^x7^  in.    270  pages. 

"  Ask  Mamma ;"  or.  The  Richest  Commoner 
in  BngUnd.    By  the  Author  of  "  Handler  Cross," 


Sponge's  Sporiing  Tour,"  etc,etc    Newedition. 

'woodcuts  by  John  Leech,  and  13  colored  lUas- 

trations.    D.  Appkton  &  Co.,  New  York.   4%x7 


69 


in.    S2Si 

This  forgotten  story  was  first  published  in 
1858.  It  is  worth  while  to  reprint  it  chiefly 
forthe  sake  of  Leech's  woodcuts,  many  of 
which  are  as  good  as  his  famous  drawings 
in  "  Punch."  Despite  the  title,  the  interest 
of  the  tale  is  sporting  rather  than  senti- 
mental, with  fox-hunting  as  the  most  im- 
Eortant  topic.  The  humor  is  of  a  rather 
ygone  type. 

Christian  Truth  and  Modem  Opinion.  With 
Preface  by  Hugh  Miller  Thompson.  (Fifth  Edi- 
tion.) Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  ixT/t  in. 
229p)«es.    %l. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
the  movement  of  thought  has  confirm.ed  the 
ground  it  takes,  that  scientific  studies  tend 
to  confirm  the  substantial  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. Only  one  of  the  seven  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  con- 
tributed to  it  remains  now  in  active  service, 
and  only  two  survive.    Of  those  who  have 
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passed  away  the  volume  is  a  worthy  memo- 
rial. 

If  I  Were  a  Girl  Again.  By  Lucy  E.  Keeler. 
The  F.  H.  Kevell  Co,  New  Vork.  Sx7V4  in.  2(B 
pases.    H,  net. 

Several  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  of 
talks  with  girls  were  first  published  in  The 
Oudook.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recall 
the  grace  with  which  the  author  gives  a 
suggestion,  draws  a  moral,  or  points  a  way, 
always  witn  good  sense  and  cheerfulness. 

Indian  Prieatess  (An) :  The  Life  of  Chundra 
Lel«.  By  Ada  Lee.  Illustrated.  The  F.  H. 
KeveU  Co.,  Ne*  York.  S'^x?'-!!  in.  Ill  pagesi.  50c 

A  missionary  story  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  and  subsequent  work  and  teach- 
ing of  a  woman  of  Hindustan. 

Interloper  (The).    By  Violet  Jacob.     Dou- 
bleday,  Paae  &  Co.,  New  York.    5>4X8  in.    318 
.     pages.    >r». 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  "The  Sheep- 
stealers,"  by  this  author,  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est English  romances  of  last  year.  "  The 
Interloper"  is  less  novel  in  subject  and 
locale,  more  conventional  in  its  Imes,  and 
perhaps  a  little  lame  and  inartistic  in  its 
conclusion,  but  despite  these  defects  it  is 
an  unusual  piece  of  work  in  fiction.  Mrs 
Jacobs  has  in  a  marked  degree  the  faculty  of 
making  the  reader  at  home  with  her  charac- 
ters, and  of  endowing  those  characters  with 
individual  traits  and  actuality.  This  is  true 
of  minor  figures  in  the  story  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  important.  Tne  manner  and 
tone  of  the  narrative  are  pleasant,  and  hold 
the  attention  well,  and  the  author  avoids 
with  skill  the  emotionalism  or  sensational- 
ism with  which  a  less  judicious  writer  might 
have  invested  the  situation. 

Letters  of  an  Old  Methodist  to  Hia  Son  in 
tb*  Mintotry.  By  Robert  Allen.  The  F.  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Viin.  243  pages.  »1, 
net 
This  is  in  substance  a  volume  of  pastoral 
theology  in  a  series  of  plain  talks  full  of 
country-bred  sense  to  a  young  man  who  has 
graduated  from  a  farm  into  a  pulpit  through 
the  usual  preparatory  courses.  His  father 
is  concerned  for  the  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  apostolic  type  of  Christianity, 
and  somewhat  suspicious  of  modern  learn- 
ing. The  temptations  and  failings  of  both 
piupit  and  pew  are  touched  upon  with  some 
racmess  of  homespun  speech,  and  with  con- 
stant emphasis  on  moral  values  and  a  conse- 
crated purpose.  Thus  an  old  subject  is  pre- 
sented in  a  fresh  and  interesting  way. 

Modem  European  Philosophy:  The  History 
of  Modem  PbUosoohy  Psycholoctcilly 
Treated.  By  Denton  J.  Snider.  The  Sigma 
PubliiUng  Co.,  St.  Louis.  5*^x8  in.  829  pages. 
>1J0. 

This  volume  opens  like  a  walk  into  breezy 
fields  rather  than  into  a  lecture-room.  In 
the  Teutonic  revolt  from  Latin  domination 
the  individual  self  declares  its  independence 
in  Desqartes's  formula,  "  I  think,  therefore  I 
am."     The    seventeenth,   eighteenth,   and 


nineteenth  centuries  pass  in  review  as  the 
periods  severally  of  renascence,  of  revolu- 
tion, of  evolution.  I  n  the  eighteenth  centtiry 
the  fierce  criticism  of  Kant  and  the  sword  of 
Frederick  the  Great  parallel  each  other  in 
destructive  work.  The  nineteenth  century 
builds  up  anew  in  constructive  work  from 
the  bottom.  Each  of  these  periods  has  its 
three  representatives — Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz;  Locke,  Hume,  Kant;  Hegel, 
Darwin,  Physio-psychism — the  latter  a  stage 
so  recent  and  incomplete  that  it  is  still  un- 
personified  in  a  name.  Viewing  the  Triad 
of  the  New  Platonists  and  the  Trinity  of 
Christian  theologians  as  formulations  of  a 
universal  process,  Mr.  Snider  everywhere 
analyzes  and  groups  by  threes,  itot  always 
free  in  such  symmetrv  from  a  smack  of 
ardficiality.  The  triad  of  the  nineteenth 
centur}',  after  a  hundred  and  ninety  pages 
have  Men  given  to  Hegel,  is  treated  wim  a 
brevity  that  tends  to  obscurity  in  the  ten 
pages  occupied  with  Darwinism  and  Physio- 

?sychism,  or  the  natural  history  of  the  souL 
[ere  certainly  is  subject  matter  for  philoso- 
phizing, but  it  is  not  philosophy.  A  spiritual 
interpreter  of  the  universe,  and  free  from 
hackneyed  thought,  Mr.  Snider,  in  his  review 
of  representative  modem  thinkers,  contrib- 
utes tresh  interest  to  study  of  them  as  mark- 
ing epochs  in  the  struggle  of  the  mind  to 
understand  itself. 

New  England  Perns  and  Their  Common 
Allies.  By  Helen  Eastman.  Illustrated.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7^  in.    161  pages. 

A  capital  aid  to  all  interested  in  this  charm- 
ing study.    The  pictures  are  notably  fine. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898  (The).  Trans- 
lated Irom  the  Originals.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Emma  Helen  lilair  and  lames  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson, with  Historical  Introduction  and  Ad(fi- 
tional  Notes  by  Edward  Gaytord  Bourne,  lllns- 
trated.  Vol.  XV.-J600.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Co.,  Ckveland,  Ohio.   6x10  in.    331  pages. 

Princess  and  Pilgrim  in  England.  By  Caro- 
line M.  Sheldon.  The  Lucas-Lincoln  Co„  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Illustrated.    5x7^  in.    248  pages. 

tus. 

Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  ita  Fun-' 
danenul  Principles  (The) .  By  tbe  late  Wilttam 
Hastie,  D.D.  Edited  by  WUUam  Fulton,  DJX 
(TheCroall  Lecture  for  1892.)  Charles  Scnbner^ 
Sons,  New  York.    5x8  in.    283  pages.    >2,l>et. 

Under  this  sober  tide  of  a  course  of  lectures 
given  in  1892  by  a  masterly  theologian,  and 
now  first  published,  an  unexpected  treat 
awaits  the  reader  who  has  an  active  interest 
in  critical  theological  studies.  As  an  expos- 
itor of  the  Calvinistic  in  disdnction  from  tbe 
Lutheran  line  of  Protestant  theology.  Dr. 
Hastie  discusses  in  succession  the  Prot^tant 
principle  and  its  application,  the  theological 
principle,  and  then  the  anthropological  as 
seen  in  relie:ious  development ;  lastly,  tiie 
stumbling-stone  to  many,  absolute  predesti- 
nation. He  is  especially  concemed  to  dear 
the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  from  miscon> 
ceptions  entertained  and  presented  by  their 
successors.    He  is  everywhere  intent  on  dis* 
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qitaneling  the  substantial  idea  from  its  tran- 
sient ana  inadequate  form.  Thus  the  so- 
called  "  federal  Uieolcwy,"  with  its  doctrine 
of  the  "covenants  of  works  and  grace," 
which  after  flourishing  for  three,  centuries 
and  more  many  now  deem  obsolete.  Dr.  Has- 
tie  holds  to  be  in  affinity  with  Hegel's  expo- 
sition of  the  historical  development  of  relig- 
ious experience :  it  "  requires  only  to  Dt 
explicated  anew  in  terms  of  contemporary 
science  to  embrace  every  new  departure  in 
religion,  and  to  comprehend  every  new  idea 
and  tendency  of  the  philosophical  and  his- 
torical theology  of  to^ay."  In  general,  it  is 
Dr.  Hastie's  endeavor  to  develop  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformed  theology  in  harmony 
with  contemporary  thought  and  experience. 
This  harmony  he  finds  in  its  fundamental 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  this 
as  involving  the  idea  of  an  absolute  predes- 
tination, "  the  great  burden  of  the  system," 
as  he  frankly,  confesses.    This,   however, 


Srows  from  the  incompleteness  in  which  the 
octrine  was  left  by  the  Reformers.  Their 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty 
is  incompatible  with  the  dualism  involved  in 
endless  moral  evil.  Dr.  Hastie  therefore 
holds  that,  the  Reformed  Theology,  when 
completed,  will  give  "  a  deepened  belief  in 
the  endless  development  of  all  created 
souls,"  a  spirit-world  reconciled,  perfected, 
and  unified.  Thus  Dr.  Hastie  does  in  sub- 
stance, though  with  more  discriminating 
judgment  in  detail^  what  the  early  U.niver- 
salist  preachers  did  a  ceQtury  ago,  when 
they  based  their  doctrine  of  tne  future  on 
the  Calvinistic  principle.  It  is  highly  sig- 
nificant to  hear  this  eminent  Presbyterian 
teacher  say:  "This  word  of  eternal  hope 
seems  to  me  the  latest  message  of  the  Re- 
formed Theology." 

Under  Mexican  Skies:  Pen  Pictures.  By 
Annie  C.Galloway.  lUustiated.  Frank  V.Webb, 
Mexico  City,  Hedco.   $Sx8in.    138  pace*. 
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Views  of  •  Missionary  on  the  Philippine 
Problem 

[The  following  letter  from  a  son  of  Bishop 
lames  S.  Johnston,  of  western  Texas,  who 
IS  now  a  resident  in  Manila,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work,  may,  we  think, 
be  taken  by  our  readers  as  a  true  represen- 
tation and  interpretation  of  the  view  taken 
of  the  present  Philippine  problem,  not  by 
commercial  exploiters,  but  by  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  American  population — those 
whose  sympathies  with  the  Filipinos  are  the 
greatest  and  who  approve  the  reality  of  their 
friendship  by  self-sacrificing  services.  As 
such  it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  American  readers  in  this  country. — 
The  Editors.] 

News  comes  to  us  that  there  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  at  home  to  get  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  to  insert 
planks  in  their  platforms  pledging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  islands  their  Nationiu  independ- 
ence. There  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  move- 
ment among  Americans  who  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  that  our  country  has  under- 
taken to  solve  in  those  islands;  and  that 
opinion  isj  that  it  is  utterly  misbegotten. 

The  agitation  in  America  of  national  in- 
dependence for  the  Philippine  Islands  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  a  great 
many  ill.  The  insertion  of  an  independence 
plank  in  a  party  platform  this  year  would 
mean,  almost  certainly,  that  next  year  a  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  Filipinos  will  have  to  be 
given  a  kind  of  independence  that  they  did 
not  bargain  for,  and  that  is  independence  of 
earthly  cares.    The  islands  are  still  full  of 


agitators  of  the  worst,  type,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  and  everything  that  gives 
the  least  color  to  their  wild  schemes,  every 
one  of  which  leads  down  the  dusW  way  of 
death,  or,  at  the  best,  to  Bilibia  prison. 
There  is  at  least  a  regiment  of  "  Atxinson 
patriots,"  the  courts  call  them  Ladrones,  in 
Bilibid  prison  now,  and  the  cry  is,  "still  they 
come."  It  is  pathetic  to  see  them  marching 
in,  by  twos  and  threes  and  twenties,  to  the 
piping  of  their  long-di.stance  friends,  who 
know  nothing  about  their  "litde  brown 
brother  "  either  in  Bilibid  or  out  of  it.  As  I 
listen  to  the  tooting  of  Edward  Atkinson, 
that  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  and  day  by  day 
see  those  silly  children  led  on  to  their  ruin, 
"  tripping  and  skipping "  with  "  shouting 
and  laughter,"  I  am  set  to  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  there  is  not  more  truth 
than  poetry,  even  though  the  poetry  be 
Browning^s,  in  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin. 

The  Filipino  is  still  a  child.  But  even 
were  the  natives  of  those  islands  more  mature 
than  they  are,  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of 
granting  them  Independence  until  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  tribes  that  go  to  make  up  the 
population  of  the  islands  have  a  great  deal 
more  in  common  than  they  have  now.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Filipino 
people  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much. 
Remove  the  strong  arm  of  the  American 
Government  from  these  islands,  and  within  a 
year  they  would  be  split  up  into  half  a  dozen 
warring  little  tyrannies,  so  obnoxious  to 
civilization  that,  despite  the  severest  power 
that  our  Government  could  put  on,  somo 
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Power,  wordijr  to  be  eddied  a  Power,  woidd 
atep  in  and  brmg  some  sort  of  order  out  of 
tiie  getwral  chaos.  In  the  meantime,  not 
only  evety  Giinaman,but  every  Spaniard  and 
every  American,  in  the  islands  would  be  mur- 
dered. The  Englishman  would  probably 
escape,  for  though  his  sins  of  omission  are 
doabdess  many,  ttiere  is  one  sin  th at  England 
has  never  yet  committed,  and  that  is  the 
cardinal  national  sin  of  falling  to  protect  the 
sons  who  go  out  from  her  to  subdue  the 
eardi;  and  this  the  most  ignorant  savage 
seems  somehow  to  understand.  Let  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  these  islands, 
and  it  will  be  true  here  in  our  day,  as  it  was 
true  in  the  days  of  the  judges  three  thousand 
years  ago,  that  there  will  be  no  king  in  the 
land,  and  every  man  will  do  what  is  right  in 
bis  own  eyes,  and  what  they  do  will  cause 
the  civilized  world  to  shudder. 

But  if  the  purpose  of  this  movement  is 
sim^y  to  bind  our  posterity  to  do  what  they 
now  think  posterity  ought  to  do,  I  say  that 
posterity  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  bound 
by  the  paper  deeds  of  dead  men  mor^aging 
their  liberty  to  think,  and  to  do  what  they 
think  best.  And  I  hope  it  is  not  too  mucn 
to  expect  that  our  posterity  will  be  quite  as 
able  to  arrive  at  and  execute  a  moral  judg- 
ment as  the  Pied  Piper  of  Boston  town.  If 
it  is  not,  then  I  doubt  not  that  even  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  these  islands 
could  throw  oS  the  yoke  that  such  a  people 
might  try  to  rivet  on  them. 

M.  G.  Johnston. 

Manila,  Philippine  Uluids. 

Do  We  Vote  for  Candidate  or  Platform? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  issue  of  July  2  contains  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  Platform,"  with 
which  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be 
glad  to  agree.  It  would  like  to  believe,  with 
the  writer  of  the  editorial,  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  b^  the  Republican 
party  has  committed  the  party  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Roosevelt  nas  avowed. 
The  conviction  that  under  Republican  rule 
the  seven  vital  problems  oi  the  Race, 
Labor,  the  Trust,  the  Tariff,  Expansion, 
Foreign  Policy,  and  the  Currency,  would 
receive  treatment  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  public  speeches, 
would  remove  a  stumbling-block  from  the 
path  of  the  conscientious  voter.  But  such 
a  conviction  finds  little  support  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Chicago  Convention. 

If  the  Republican  par^r  had  remained 
silent  on  the  questions  under  discussion,  its 
silence  might  possibly  be  interpreted  as 
acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  its  candidate. 
But  where  the  Convention  was  at  pains  to 
declare  its  opinion,  that  declaration  must  be 
taken  as  authoritative.  Now,  on  one  only 
of  the  seven  problems  under  consideration 
did  the  Republican  party  fail  to  enunciate  a 
distinct  policy — the  problem  of  Labor.  On 
the  questions  of  Expansion,  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy, and  of  the  Currency,  it  expressed  its 
substa'-  '  ^ent  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 


policy.  On  the  questicitas  of  the  Race,  the 
Trusts,  and  the  Tari£F,  it  expressed  a  no 
less  substantial  disag^ement  with  his  poAfcy, 
so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  quotations 
in  The  Outlook. 

In  regard  to  the  Race  problem,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  takes  the  position- that  color  is  in 
itself  no  bar  to  office — a  position  purely  ad- 
ministrative, but  requiring  the  support  of 
the  Senate.  The  Convention,  although  it 
praised  most  of  the  President's  official  acts, 
was  careful  to  give  no  approval  to  this  posi- 
tion. Instead,  it  passed  a  resolution  threat- 
ening to  reduce  the  representation  of  such 
States  as  deprive  negroes  of  the  suffrage — a 
resolution  which  is  probably  brutum  ful- 
meti,  so  far  as  its  embodiment  in  legislation 
is  concerned,  but  which  is  calculated  to  re- 
vive and  intensify  the  flames  of  sectional 
antagonism  over  a  question  which  demands 
above  all,  as  The  Outlook  has  frequendy 
pointed  out,  the  friendly  co-operation  of  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

On  the  Tariff  problem  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
utterances,  as  quoted  in  the  Outlook,  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  flexibility  in  the  pro- 
tective system,  by  the  adjustment  of  particu- 
lar schedules  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  They  exhibit  him  as  an  earnest 
advocate  of  reciprocity  treaties.  The  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  was  dominated  by  the 
declared  foes  of  tariff  revision  in  any  form. 
There  was  indeed  in  the  platform  a  grudg- 
ing admission  that  changes  in  the  existing 
law  might  at  some  time  become  necessary 
(with  the  obvious  implication  that  the  time 
was  not  yet),  but  this  plank  (if  newspapers 
are  to  be  believed^  was  a  concession  to  the 
Western  wing  of  the  party,  and  was  no  part 
of  the  origin^  platform  brought  from  Wash- 
ington by  Senator  Lodge.  To  reciprocity 
treaties  the  Republican  leaders  declared 
themselves  favorable  only  when  such  treaties 
can  be  effected  ^^  without  injury  to  American 
agriculture,  American  labor,  or  any  Ameri' 
can  industry  " — a  qualification  which  effect- 
ually removes  the  question  from  the  region  of 
practical  politics.  A  true  friend  of  reciproc- 
ity (and  such,  we  are  told,  is  Mr.  Roosevelt) 
would  view  with  more  favor  the  test  set  by 
the  Democratic  platform,  where  such  treaties 
are  approved  as  "  can  be  entered  into  with 
benefit  to  American  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, mining,  or  commerce."  He  would  lay 
especial  stress,  as  the  Democratic  platform 
has  done,  on  the  case  of  Canada,  with  which 
a  liberal  commercial  treaty  would  probably 
secure  more  benefits,  political  and  economic, 
than  any  other  single  measure  now  before 
the  country,  and  he  would  regard  the  omis- 
sion of  any  reference  to  Canada  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  as  a  decisive  proof  that 
reciprocity,  if  indorsed  as  a  theory,  was 
rejected  as  a  practical  policy. 

It  is  on  the  question  of  Trusts,  however, 
that  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
views  and  those  of  his  party  is  most  glaring. 
His  speeches  show,  too  plainly  for  doubt, 
that  he  regards  the  power  of  great  corpora- 
tions as  a  danger  to  the  State.    "  The  Na- 
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tion,"  he  says, "  must  assume  (its)  power  of 
covtafA  by  legislation  ;  if  necessary,  by  Con- 
stitutional amendment."  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  deems  the  present  laws  inade- 
quate to  the  solution  of  the  Trust  problem. 
His  party  are,  unfortunately,  of  a  different 
opinion.  After  expressing  approval  of  com- 
bmations  of  capital  and  labor  ("  when  law- 
fully formed  for  lawful  purposes  ")  as  "  re- 
sults of  the  economic  movement  of  the  age," 
the  platform  declares  with  unction  that  such 
combinations  "  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  " 
cannot  "be  permitted  to  break  them." 
"  Laws,"  of  course,  are  the  present  laws,  the 
laws  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  declared  inad- 
equate. On  the  Trust  question,  as  on  the 
Tariff,  the  official  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can party  ignores  the  demands  of  progress, 
refuses  even  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
problem.  It  was  left  to  the  Democratic 
party  to  embody  in  its  platform  tjie  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policjr.  He  might 
not  approve  of  the  plan  to  deprive  convicted 
monopolies  of  the  privileges  of  inter-State 
commerce;  but  the  suggested  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  explicit  demand  for 
"strict  enforcement  of  existing  statutes" 
and  "  the  enactment  of  such  further  legi.sla- 
tion  as  may  be  necessary "  are  in  line  with 
the  opinions  which  he  has  expressed,  and 
to  which  his  own  party  has  given  no  utter- 
ance. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
President  and  the  President's  party  is  one 
of  attitude  even  more  than  of  expression. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to  solve  problems ;  his 

f>arty,  to  muffle  them  in  generalities.  The 
eaders  are  willing  to  revise  the  tariff,  should 
the  necessity  arise.  But  has  the  necessity 
now  arisen  ?  They  will  negotiate  reciprocity 
treaties,  whenever  such  treaties  will  do  no 
harm.  But  would  the  Ka.sson  treaties  do 
harm?  How  about  Canada?  Thev  will 
see  that  trusts  obey  the  law.  But  will  they 
change  the  law,  and  bow?  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  country  is  a.sking.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  give  us  an  answer ;  the 
Republican  party  leaves  us  to  determine  its 
attitude  bv  an  inference  only  too  plain. 

It  is,  01  course,  a  political  commonplace 
that  when  thepar^  and  the  candidate  differ, 
the  party  binds  the  candidate,  not  the  candi- 
date the-  party.  It  might  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, from  the  unanimous  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  Chicago,  and  the  enthusiastic 
indorsement  of  his  administration  by  the 
Convention,  that  the  party  was  prepared  to 
accept  his  leadership  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tive policy.  Such  an  inference  would  be 
fatally  defective.  It  would  confuse  two 
things  which  in  the  Convention  were  never 
confused — a  record  and  a  policy.  What 
was  indorsed  by  the  Convention,  and  in  fact 
appropriated,  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  record. 
That  record  is  popular,  and  has  won  the 
approval  of  the  American  people.  What 
was  not  indorsed,  but  by  implication  re- 
jected, was  his  policy,  in  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  tiie  policy  of  the  extreme  Stalwart  or 


"  Stand  Pat"  faction.  In  the  cases  of  the 
contested  delegations  from  Wisconsin  and 
^Delaware,  the  delegations  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Outlook,  represent  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  principles  were  unseated  with- 
out argument.  In  the  adoption  of  the  plat- 
form, the  policy  which  he  has  recommended 
was  not  even  discussed.  Yet  at  no  time 
could  the  party_  have  so  great  an  interest  in 
adopting  the  views  of  the  President  as  now. 
when  it  is  trying  to  win  votes  by  the  help  o{ 
his  popularity.  What  the  party  refuses  to 
promise  in  the  face  of  an  election,  it  will 
hardly  concede  after  the  election  is  won. 
Nor  can  a  Republican  Congress  be  blamed 
foe  refusing,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  enact  leg^islation  which  was  no  part 
of  their  promise  to  the  people.  Rather  would 
the  President  be  to  blame  for  trying  to  force 
on  his  party  measures  which  not  only  had 
formed  no  part  of  their  programme,  but 
which  had  actually  been  the  property  of 
their  defeated  rivals. 

There  is,  then,  a  real  dilemma  for  the 
VQter  who  believes  in  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
would  like  to  see  a  continuation  of  bis  able 
and  patriotic  administration  ;  who  perceives 
the  disorganization  of  the  Democratic  forces 
and  their  control  by  the  bosse.s  but  who  at 
the  same  time  cannot  blind  his  eyes  to  the 
need  of  vigorous  legislation,  and  the  small 
prospect  of  obtaining  it  from  a  Republican 
Congress.  For  definite  promises  the  Repub- 
licans give  him  Ship  Subsidies  and  "the 
liberal  administration  of  the  pension  laws  " — 
promises  for  which  The  Outlook  at  least 
will  not  be  too  grateful.  But  with  regard  to 
the  crucial  problems  of  Capital  and  Labor, 
of  Monopolies^  of  unequal  taxation,  of  the 
extension  of  foreign  markets,  their  inten- 
tions are  conveyed  by  a  most  eloquent 
silence.  Here  is  a  dilemma  which  the  voter 
must  face.  Had  he  not  better  face  it  with 
his  eyes  open,  instead  of  cherishing  a  misty 
hope  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  scattered  utter- 
ances will  prove  of  greater  authority  than  the 
official  platform  of  his  party  ? 

W.  B.  C,  Jr. 
Deer  Park,  California. 

[The  American  people  generally  regard 
the  character  of  the  candidate  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  declaration  of  the  platform ; 
and  they  are  right.  So  the  character  of  a 
church  IS  more  determined  bv  the  spirit 
of  the  minister  than  by  the  language  of 
the  creed.  In  the  same  town  may  be  two 
Episcopal  churches  with  the  same  creed, 
one  High  Church,  tbe  other  Low ;  or  two 
Presbyterian  churches  with  the  same  creed, 
one  conservative,  the  other  progressive. 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected  on  the 
same  platform,  but  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration was  entirely  changed  after  the  death 
of  Lincoln.  In  general,  the  man  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  utterance,  whether  of 
creed  or  of  platform.  Frequently  the  major- 
ity, having  secured  the  candidate  of  their 
choice,  give  the  platform  to  the  minority,  in 
order  to  unite  both  wings  of  the  party  in  the 
election.    This  was  the  case  this  year  in 
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both  Conventions.    At  St.  Louis  the  Qeve- 
land  Democrats  chose  the  candidate;  the 

flatform  is  essentiall^r  that  of  the  Bryan. 
>emocracy.  At  Chicago  the  piroeressive 
Republicans  chose  the  candidate,  but  de- 
manded nothing  in  the  platform  that  con- 
servative Republicans  could  not  vole  for. 
The  Republican  platform  says  less  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  said,  but  we  do  not  think 
there  are  »ny  utterances  in  it  which  are  in- 
consistent with  his  utterances  or.  his  official 
acts.  In  our  judgment,  a  Demop'atic  vote 
will  be  cast  not  for  a  Bryan  platform,  but  for 
a  conservative  Democracy ;  ahd  a  Republi- 
can vote  will  be  cast  not  tor  a  financial  plat- 
form, but  for  a  progressive  Republican.-;— 
The  Editors.] 

The  Closed  Shop 
T0  tki  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

For  two  years  I  have  beeQ  making  a  first- 
hand investigation  of  trade-unions.  As  a 
natural  result  I  wa.<i  greatly  interested  in  the 
editorial  of  luly  16  on  the  "Open  Shop." 
It  is  the  onljr  article  I  have  read  dealmg 
with  this  live  issue  which  treats  the  questioq 
of  the  open  shop  from  an  unprejudiced  point 
of  view.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I 
desire  to  make  a  reply  to  it.  The  problems 
of  trade-unionism  arc  matters  for  clear  think- 
ing and  not  for  prejudice.  Hence,  though 
I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  editorial, 
and  accept  many  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
conclusions  have  not  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated. I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  and 
most  important  conclusion  of  aU,  that  "  the 
closed  shop  is  alike 'inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  i>rinciples  and  essential  spirit 
of  free  American  institutions."  This  is  a 
weighty  indictment  and  should  be  supported 
by  arguments  of  the  most  convincing  nature. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  con: 
fining  rov  replv  to  this  one  conclusion,  which 
has  to  tfo  with  the  theory  of  the  open  shop, 
and  am  in  no  sense  dealing  with  the  conclu- 
sion preceding  it, "  that  it  [the  closed  shop] 
is  against  the  interests  of  workingmen,  of 
labor  organizations,  and  of  the  general  com- 
munity." This  latter  subject,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  practical  workings  of  a  closed 
shop,  is  vast  m  extent  and  difficult  to  discuss 
in  any  reasonably  short  space. 

The  closed  shop  is  objected  to  because 
"  it  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  the  essential  spirit  of  free 
American  institutions."  This  is  but  another 
way  of  stating  the  two  main  objections  to 
the  closed  shop  raised  by  the  editor.  These 
are :  (1)  Workmen  are  coerced  into  labor 
organizations  because  of  closed  shops.  (2) 
Closed  shops  take  away  from  the  non-union 
man  the  right  to  work.  1  will  reply  to  each 
objection  in  turn. 

(1)  Does  the  closed  shop  necessitate  the 
coercion  of  workmen  into  unions?  It  may 
be  that  it  results  in  such  coercion.  But  that 
is  not  the  question.  Is  such  coercion  an 
essential  part  in  the  scheme  of  the  closed 
shops  7    On  first  thought  it  would  seem  so. 


This  is  mainly  due,  however,  to  a  confusion 
in  thought.  Many  here  substitute  for  **  closed 
shop"  the  words  "closed  trade."  But  the 
two  are  very  different  For  a  whole  trade 
to  be  closed,  it  would  be  necessiry  for  each 
shop  in  that  trade  to  be  closed.  That  would 
mean  that  all  workmen  engaged  in  that  trade 
must  be  members  of  the  trade  organization, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  trade  would  be  thor- 
oi^ly  organized.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such 
a  trade  there  would  be  no  place  for  a  non- 
union man.  But  there  is  no  such  trade,  and 
in  all  trades  that  are  of  any  magnitude  per- 
fect organization  is  only  a  distant  ideal,  and 
the  perfect  and  thorough  organization  of 
each  and  every  trade  can  no  more  be  real- 
ized in  the  world  of  trade-unionism  than 
perpetual  motion  or  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the 
world  of  physics. 

Open  shops  there  are,  and  such  there 
always  will  be.  Let  the  non-union  man  work 
in  these.  He  does  not  need  to  be  coerced 
into  a  union.  If  his  shop  becomes  a  closed 
shop,  he  must  change  to  an  open  shop  if  he 
wishes  to  work  as  a  non-union  man.  This 
may  not  always  be  easy,  but  that  makes  it 
none  the  less  possible.  So  much  for  o>- 
ercion. 

(2)  Does  the  closed  shop  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  non-union  man,  by  taking 
away  from  him  his  right  to  work?  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  the  non-union  man 
has  the  right  to  work  provided  he  confines 
himself  to  open  shops.  But  what  of  the 
closed  .shop  ?  Is  the  closed  shop  destroying 
part  of  his  liberty? 

In  dealing  with  this  abstract  question  in 
ethics  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
apply  exactly  the  same  code  in  the  case  of 
both  the  union  and  the  non-union  man.  Let 
the  non-union  man  be  dealt  with  first  He 
has— 

(a)  If  he  is  to  live,  the  right  to  work. 

(b)  If  he  is  to  be  a  mor£  being,  the  right 
to  think  and  to  choose. 

(c)  If  he  is  to  be  a  man  and  not  a  slave, 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  work. 

Up  to  this  point  ev^\  one  would  agree. 
But  when  the  same  coae  is  applied  to  the 
union  man,  some  at  once  falter.  But  both 
men  have  exacdy  those  same  rights.  To 
deny  them  to  either  is  manifestly  unjust 

But  what  can  these  rights  be  interpreted 
to  mean  for  the  union  man,  if  one  is  perfectly 
fair  in  the  matter  ? 

(a)  The  right  to  work.  No  one  questions 
this. 

(b)  The  right  to  think  and  to  choose  for 
himself.  This  results  in  trade  organization, 
and  collective  bargaining,  and  the  desire  to 
see  trade-unionism  extended. 

(c)  The  right  to  choose  his  own  work. 
This  means  the  right  to  agree  to  work  or  to 
refuse  to  work,  under  certain  stipulated  or 
implied  conditions.  But  the  union  man  may 
agree  to  work  only  with  union  men,  and 
may  refuse  to  work  with  non-union  men. 
This,  however,  brings  about  the  closed  shop. 
But  who  shall  deny  nim  that  right  ?  Surely 
not  those  who  have  granted  it  to  all  men 
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alike,  regardless  of  trade  affiliations.  It 
would  be  as  logical  to  argue  against  freedom 
of  contract  and  for  a  return  to  slavery,  as  to 
argue  that  a  non-union  man  should  have  the 
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right  to  choose  his  place  of  work,  while  the 
union  man  should  be  morally  condemned 
for  exercising  exactly  the  same  right.  To 
give  the  non-union  man  the  moral  right  to 
work  in  each  and  every  shop  of  his  trade  by 
depriving  the  union  man  of  the  moral  right 
to  refuse  to  work  in  certain  sho[»  (open 
shops),  would  be  nothing  short  of  jumping 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Let  it 
once  more  be  stated  thatthis  reply  is  solely 
a  discussion  of  abstract  rights,  ana  does  not 
attempt  in  any  way  to  deal  either  with  the 
practical  workmgs  of  closed  and  open  shops 
or  with  applications  to  particular  cases. 

H.  B.  Taplix. 

':  [We  publish  this  letter  without  replying 
to  it, and  with  only  two  comments  on  it: 
(1)  We  affirm  the  legal  right  of  the  working- 
man  to  refuse  to  work  with  any  roan  for  any 
reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  He  must  be 
his  own  absolute  judge  on  the  question 
whom  he  is  willing  to  have  for  his  compan- 
ion. But  he  does  not  exercise  this  right  in 
a  moral  manner  if  he  disregards  the  interests 
of  the  community ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  that  workingmen 
should  be  divided  into  sects  who  refuse  to 
have  any  fellowship,  even  of  a  business 
nature,  with  each  other.  (2)  In  general,  the 
most  earnest  advocates  of  the  closed  shop  are 
also  advocates  of  the  boycott.  That  is,  they 
would  combine  to  prevent  the  sale  of  all 
goods  made  by  other  than  closed  shops. 
This  is  a  combmation  to  promote  a  monop- 
oly of  labor;  and  that,  in ouriudgment,  both 
is  and  ought  to  be  illegal. — The  Editors.] 

What  Is  RcUglon? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

1  was  religiously  brought  up  by  New  Eng- 
land parents,  and  till  long  after  I  was  of  age 
regarded  the  Bible  as  one  consistent  narra- 
tive, to  be  taken  literally,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parables  in  the  New  Testament. 
After  I  grew  older  and  got  out  in  the  world 
and  began  to  reason  for  myself  I  began  to 
doubt,  and  now  I  am  simply  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  The  first  thing  that  shook 
my  faith  was  that  my  prayers  were  not  an- 
swered. I  had  always  been  taught  at  home 
and  at  church  to  believe  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  now,  when  I  prayed  for  that  which  I 
knew  then  and  know  now  to  be  ^ood  for  me 
and  got  it  not,  no  amount  of  Christian  soph- 
istry could  convince  me  that  I  had  not  been 
cruelly  deceived. 

The  Bible  heroes  always  had  their  prayers 
answered,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  or 
inhumane  they  might  be,  and  the  good  little 
boys  in  the  religious  papers  who  prayed  for 
candy  always  got  it  by  return  mail,  while  I, 
"who  prayed  year  after  year  with  faith  and 
hope  lor  something  which  was  moral,  hu- 
mane, and  essential  to  my  happiness  and 
usefulness,  never  got  it  at  all. 


-So,  also,  about  the  Bible  ;  I  came  to  feel 
that  I  had  been  deceived.  I,  an  innocent 
child,  helpless,  with  receptive  soul,  had  been 
taught  Hebrew  legends  and  allegories  for 
the  truth,  and,  worse  than  all,  nad  been 
taught  that  God,  the  creator  and  ruler  ot 
the  universe,  had  not  only  made  a  botch  of 
the  human  race,  but  that,  like  an  ill-natured 
boy,  who,  having  made  a  bungle  of  a  rabbit 
trap,  kicks  it  to  pieces  in  his  rage,  he  vented 
his  anp^r  at  his  mistake  upon  us  and  actually 
took  delight  in  the  endless  sufferings  of  the 
lost  souls  in  hell.  I  can  no  longer  telieve  in 
such  a  God  as  that,  and  as  for  the  Bible,  I 
do  not  understand  it,  so  what  is  the  use  of 
reading  it?  Nevertheless,  I  have  the  high- 
est respect'  for  the  Bible,  and  would  like  to 
read  it  if  I  could  understand  it 

I  believe  that  the  "  higher  critics  "disavow 
the  miracles,  classify  several  of  the  books  as 
fiction,  and  give  a  aifFerent  interpretation  to 
the  whole  Bible  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  body  of  tiie  ministry  does  not  agree 
with  them — at  least,  not  openly.  I  have  lived 
in  large  Eastern  cities,  and  beard  some  noted 
preacner.s — I  was  a  regular  hearer  of  one 
minister  of  National  reputation  who  had  been 
a  professor  in  a  theological  seminary — but  I 
nefver  heard  a  word  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the 
Sunday-school,  to  the  e£Eect  that  the  stories 
of  Jonah,  ana  Joshua,  and  the  prophet's 
bears  which  ate  up  the  bad  children,  were 
not  all  absolutely  and  literally  true.  Instead, 
I  have  heard  elaborate  explanations — how  it 
was  not  a  whale  that  swaulpwed  Jonah,  but 
a  "great  fish  "  of  some  extinct  species,  etc. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  sad,  laughable,  or  nau- 
seating, according  to  the  way  you  look  at  it. 
In  ordinary  aSairs  a  man  may  confess  igno- 
rance ;  but  when  it  comes  to  such  a  matter 
as  the  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  where  is 
die  clergyman  who  will  hesitate  to  answer  ? 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bible  is  . 
not  an  in.spired  work,  and  is  not  literally 
true,  how  shall  we  take  it?  Can  we  use  it 
as  a  chart  by  which  to  lay  our  course?  Are 
its  teachings  only  the  personal  opinions  of 
the  writers?  Is  it  oiujr  a  library  of  He- 
brew literature,  full  of  wise  sayings  and  lofty 
thoughts,  with  a  current  of  deep  religious 
sentiment  running  through  it,  out  purely 
human  after  all  ? 

I  do  not  understand  what  you  say  about 
Christ.  "  God  has  entered  into  the  world, 
filled  one  human  life  full  of  himself,"  etc. 
Do  you  mean  that  Christ  was  simply  a  good 
roan  inspired  by  God,  but  not  equal  with 
him,  and  not  having  had  any  pre-existence? 
Who  was  Christ,  and  what  do  we  actually 
know  about  him  ?  I  have'  heard  ministers 
speak  of  the  "historic  Christ"  as  though 
that  phrase  were  a  clincher  in  itself.  It  is  a 
big,  mouth-filling  expression,  but,  like  some 
catchwords  of  the  politiciansi  I  cannot  see 
much  sense  in  it.  I  wish  that  some  wise 
man  would  talk  to  me  as  he  might  to  one 
who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  a  lighthouse 
and  had  never  had  any  religious  instruction 
whatever.  Most  of  the  religious  discussions 
that  1  hear  or  read  seem  to  me  to  deal  with 
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noe  side  iwufc*  why  young  men  don't 
aticad  dinrcfa — bow  to  reach  the  masses — 
«Wk  I  want  to  bear  (and  never  do  hear) 
sbo«tdie  fimdamental,  elementary  principles 
«l  rd^pon.  Is  man  immortal  ?  Is  there  a 
God,  and  if  so  why  does  he  leave  us  in 
4lottbt?  What  is  the  Christian  relifion 
reduced  to  its  simplest  expression?  Ifthe 
New  Testament  is  true,  why  did  not  Christ 
write  bis  gospel  down  in  his  own  life  and  in 
•ocb  a  nill  and  plain  manner  that  there 
should  be  no  room  for  doubt  or  misconcep- 
tion  ?  And  the  miracles.  If  they  are  open 
to  doubt,  of  what  value  are  they  ?  A  miracle 
b  such  an  unusual,  improbable  thing  that 
tbere  should  be  no  uncertamty  about  it.  A 
doubtful  miracle  seems  to  me  to  be  as  poor 
evidence  as  an  unsigned  statement.  In 
short,  \»  there  any  proof  of  God  or  immor- 
tality other  than  the  longing  in  our  ownsouls? 
,  I  am  sick  of  platitudes,  evasions,  and 
glittering  generalities.  I  want  to  be  treated 
with  sincerity.  I  want  to  hear  the  simple 
truth — not  "  as  to  a  little  child,"  but  as  to  a 
grown  man,  who  must  reason  as  well  as 
leel — a  man  who  has  sinned  and  suffered 
and  now  fain  would  find  a  safe  anchorite 
for  bis  soul  in  this  sea  of  doubt  and  trouble. 
San  Oieco,  California.  *  * 

[See  an  editorial  in  this  number  of  The 
OuUook.— The  Editors.] 

A  Minister  on  a  layman's  View 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  writer  of  "  A  Layman's  Point  of  View" 
in  The  Outlook,  July  16,  has  certainly  taken 
an  unusual  "pomt  of  view" — a  view  which, 
doubtless,  should  not  be  so  unusual  as  it  is. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  pursue  his  sug- 
gested policy  to  its  conclusion  would  furnish 
tne  world  with  a  Church  of  no  very  high 
ideals.  This  is  the  trend  of  modem  church 
life — to  lower  the  standards,  and  forget 
Paul's  injunction  to  be  "separate,"  and  a 
"  peculiar  people." 

The  "  Layman"  says  that  "the  protest  of 
Jesus  was  directed  against  the  Church  of  his 
day."  Yes,  and  why  was  it  ?  Because  that 
Church  had  lowered  or  lost  its  ideals,  and 
tolerated  sin  and  hypocrisy  under  a  cloak 
of  righteousness.  The  exterior  was  a  lofty 
profession,  but  their  inward  part,  Jesus  de- 
clared, was  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness. 

But  there  is  "  no  injunction  to  repudiate 
the  sinner."  No,  if  he  be  a  repentent  sinner. 
If  he  be  a  self-satisfied  sinner,  however, 
there  are  several  such  injunctions  and  some 
object-lessons.  To  keep  such  a  sinner  out 
of  the  Church  is  not  a  parallel  with  exclud- 
ing children  from  the  sctiools  because  those 
children  cannot  read  or  write.  For  the  very 
presence  of  a  child  at  school  is  a  confession 
that  he  wants  to  learn.  This  is  all  that  is 
required.  If  he  does  not  want  to  learn  and 
will  not  learn,  he  is  soon  dropped,  whether 
it  be  school  or  college.  The  question  is  not 
is  he  ait  to  learn,  but  does  he  want  to  learn  ? 
Th"  Ti»«i;o„,.^  is  the  important  truth,  appar- 
'  ed  by  the  "  Layman."    The 


standard  which  the  Church  sets  up  is  not 
one  ot  atiainnient,  bot  6t  purpose.  We  do 
not  ask,  "  Are  you  a  saint?"  but  *'Are  you 
striving  to  become  a  saint  ?" 

We  must  go  back  of  the  incident  quoted 
of  the  young  woman  suspected  of  immorality. 
If  the  Church  refused  her  protection  and 
excluded  her  on  a  first  offense,  tiien  the 
Church  was  very  wrong  and  far  from  exem- 
plifying the  spirit  of  the  Master.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Church  should  be  no 
shelter  or  refuge  for  a  young  woman  whose 
habitual  practice  is  evil,  ana  who  does  not 
purpose  to  do  right.  The  Church  does  not 
exjst  simply  because  there  are  sinners.  It 
exists  for  sinners  who  are  sick'  of  sin  and 
want  to  find  a  new  life. 

As  for  the  example  of  the  embezzler  who 
mingled  his  prayers  and  his  thieving  through 
so  many  years,  I  should  say  that  thus  to  live 
a  lie  was  a  shameful  sin  against  God,  and'an 
outrage  against  the  charity  of  his  fdlow- 
churchmen.  Can  we  excuse  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  might  have  been  "vainly 
trying  to  do  right "  i  We  forget  that  a  man 
need  not  try  in  vain.  He  should  not  have 
foug^ht  alone.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
His  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

"  But  penitence,"  it  is  said,  "  is  a  matter 
of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  will."  I  cannot 
agree  to  that  proposition.  True  penitence 
is  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  of  the  will. 
And  this  sets  up,  not  a  standard  of  achieve- 
ment, but  of  purpose.  The  Church  cannot, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  does  not,  set  itself  up 
as  a  communion  of  saints.  "  If  we  say  that 
we  have  no  sin,  we  lie  and  the  troth  is  not 
in  us."  But  neither  can  Christ's  Church 
lapse  into  so  weak  a  state  as  a  company  of 
sinners  vainly  trying  to  do  right.  Here  in 
this  world  Christians  should  learn  the  song 
of  victory  "  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
Harold  E.  Wilson, 

Pastor  Methodist  Church. 

East  Berlin,  Connecticut. 

Wanted,  •  School-house 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Mrs.  Jane  Sharp,  the  accomplished  head 
of  the  education  of  women  in  Liberia,  has 
safely  returned  to  her  work  in  Africa. 

We  are  trying  to  send  her  a  new  school- 
house,  and  we  want  three  hundred  dollars  for 
that  purpose.  School-houses  cost  less  in 
Liberia  Uian  they  do  in  the  upper  wards  of 
New  York  City. 

I  think  that  such  enterprises  as  Mrs. 
Sharp's  promise  more  for  the  "  black  conti- 
nent "  than  all  the  Congo  mi;%ions  of  the 
King  of  Belgium,  or  than  all  the  cotton-plant- 
ing of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  If  any  of 
your  readers  has  five,  ten,  or  twenty  dollars, 
which  he  would  like  to  contribute  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  black  barons 
in  western  Africa,  we  shall  be  glad  here  if 
he  would  send  that  sum  to  the  Rev. George  M. 
Adams,  Aubumdale,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
"  Liberia  School-house." 

Edward  E.  Hale. 
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"  Has  more  than  three  times  the  strength  of  cocoa 
mixed  with  starch,  arrow-root,  or  sugar." 
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A  or«it  8«  B.«J.  It  has  long  been  pre- 
dicted that  when  the 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  seemed  imminent  the 
Russian  squadron  under  Admiral  Witt- 
soeft  would  come  out  to  fight  Admiral 
Tojgo,  and  make  a  desperate  eflfort  to 
break  his  line  and  join  the  Vladivostok 
squadron.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week 
the  attempt  was  made — forced,  it  is  said, 
by  the  fact  that  Japanese  land  batteries 
in  the  positions  lately  gained  at  the 
Wolf  Hills  were  able  to  throw  shells 
directly  at  the  Russian  ships  in  the 
harbor.  This  naval  sortie  resulted  dis- 
astrously; not,  indeed,  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  emerging  vessels,  as  at 
Santiago,  but  in  total  failure  to  accom- 
plish the  object  sought,  in  the  death  of 
Admiral  Wjttsoeft,  the  wrecking  of  his 
flagship,  the  Czarevich,  with  a  heavy 
loss  of  her  crew  (variously  estimated  at 
from  60  to  270  killed  and  wounded),  the 
separation  of  several  cruisers  and  smaller 
craft  from  the  squadron,  and  the  retreat 
to  Port  Atthur  of  the  rest  of  the  ships — 
several,  the  Japanese  claim,  in  a  seriously 
injured  condition.  Just  what'  injuries  the 
Japanese  ships  suffered  in  this  naval  bat- 
tle is  not  known ;  it  was  rumored  that 
one  cruiser  was  sunk,  but  this  has  not 
been  confirmed  as  we  write,  and  Admiral 
Togo  asserts  that  the  injuries  to  the 
ships  proved  capable  of  immediate  tem- 
porary repair.  The  Japanese  report 
their  total  of  killed  and  wounded  at  1 74. 
The  Russian  squadron  consisted  of 
six  battle-ships,  four  cruisers,  and  eight 
torpedo' craft ;  the  Japanese  were  weaker 
in  battle-ships  (six)  but  much  stronger 
in  cruisers  (eleven)  and  in  torpedo 
craft  The  sortie  was  made  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fighting 
continued  until  the  fall  of  night.  The 
Russian  ships  tried  to  break  a  way  of 
escape  where  the  enemy  seemed  less 
concentrated,  and  in  part  succeeded,  but 
Admiral  Togo  seems  to  have  attacked 
the  Russian  battle-ships  furiously  with 


his  whole  .force  of  cruisers  and  torpedo- 
boats,  holding  his  big  battle-ships  in 
reserve,  and  paying  comparatively  little 
attention  to  the  Russian  cruisers.  His 
report  claims  that  five  Russian  battle- 
ships were  injured  seriously,  the  worst 
hit  being  the  Retvizan  and  Pobieda, 
both  of  which  have  been  injured  in 
former  fights  and  repaired.  '  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  conditions  at  Port  Arthur 
will  now  admit  of  the  injured  ships 
being  put  again  on  a  fighting  basis,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  danger  to  them  from 
Japanese  batteries.  If  Port  Arthur  falls, 
the  ships  will  probably  be  destroyed  by 
the  Russians.  The  sore-wounded  battle- 
ship Czarevich,  with  the  dead  Russian 
commander-in-chief  on  board  and  with 
scores  of  men  dying,  riddled  and  blood- 
stained, succeeded  in  reaching  Tsinchau, 
a  port  in  the  German  concession  Kiao- 
chau.  With  her  were  the  cruiser  Novik 
and  a  destroyer.  The  Novik  next  day 
sailed  by  direction  of  the  German  au- 
thorities, and,  some  reports  say,  has 
since  been  sunk.  The  Czarevich  is 
to  be  dismantled.  The  cruiser  Askold, 
also  with  a  destroyer,  reached  Shang- 
hai, far  to  the  south,  and  demanded 
the  privilege  of  repair.  She  has  been 
ordered  to  depart  by  China.  Thus  with 
Germany  and  China  important  questions 
of  the  rights  of  belligerents  in  neutral 
ports  are  raised.  The  accepted  rule  is 
that  a  war-vessel  belonging  to  a  bellig- 
erent must  not  stay  in  a  neutral  port 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  aor  be 
allowed  more  coal  than  enough  to  take 
her  to  her  own  nearest  port,  nor  be 
allowed  delay  for  repairs,  except  as 
needed  to  put  her  in  a  reasonably  sea- 
worthy condition.  If  she  cannot  or 
will  not  comply  with  ihese  conditions, 
she  must  be  disarmed  and  dismantled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  neutral  nation, 
and  remain  in  the  cha^;e  of  that  nation 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  Germany,  in 
ordering  out  the  Novik,  showed  an  in- 
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tention  to  enforce  the  Uw.  Russia 
seems  inclined,  naturally,  to  ask  for  a 
liberal  interpretation,  especially  of  the 
right  to  make  repairs.  Serious  questions 
may  arise  from  the  difficult  situations 
involved. 


Already,  indeed,  such  a 
*NeutrSrty  f    question  has  arisen  at  Che- 

foo,  and  though  it  con- 
cerns only  a  small  vessel,  the  issue  is  a 
grave  one.  On  the  face  of  the  facts, 
Japan,  through  over-zealous  officers,  has 
committed  a  serious  offense  against 
China ;  and  as  Japanese  policy  in  this 
war  has  been  to  conciliate  China,  and  to 
observe  strictly  the  wish  expressed  at 
Secretary  Hay's  initiative  by  the  Powers 
that  the  war  be  restricted  to  defined 
limits  and  Chinese  neutrality  be  ob- 
served, it  seems  just  that  Japan  should 
make  reparation  and  apology.  The 
facts  seem  to  be  these:  a  Russian 
destroyer,  the  Ryeshitelni,  reached  Che- 
foo  after  the  battle,  probably  with  des- 
patches, and  with  crippled  engines. 
Her  commander,  the  Russians  say,  at 
once  saw  the  Chinese  authorities,  agreed 
to  disarm  and  dismande,  and  actually 
did  remove  parts  of  her  guns  and 
engines,  and  lowered  her  flag,  all  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Chefoo  officials. 
But  two  Japanese  destroyers  followed 
her  into  the  harbor,  and  their  officers 
boarded  her — they  say — to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  she  was  honestly  observing 
the  rules  of  neutrality  and  not  planning 
to  escape.  Note  that  this  is  no  defense 
whatever;  the  Ryeshitelni  was  under 
Chinese  authority,  and  inviolable ;  any 
complaints  or  representations  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  should  have  been  made  to 
the  Chinese  port  officials.  The  Russians 
rightly  resented  the  action  of  the  Japan- 
ese ;  a  fight  ensued ;  the  Russian  officers 
gave  orders  to  blow  up  the  ship,  but  the 
attempt  failed;  several  of  the  Japanese 
were  killed;  in  the  end  the  Japanese 
seized  the  Russian  boat,  towed  it  out  of 
Chefoo,  and  disappeared  with  it.  The 
Japanese  statement  of  this  "  cutting 
out "  of  an  enemy's  craft  in  a  neutral 
harbor  does  not  differ  substantially  from 
this  account,  but  declares  that  the  Rus- 
sians causelessly  forced  the  fight 


Following  the  defeat,  re- 

''*l^«  vtet^*  *''®**'  ^"^  dispersal  of  the 
Port  Arthur  squadron  came 
the  equally  crushing  defeat  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok squadron  by  Admiral  Kami- 
mura  in  the  Strait  of  Korea.  Three  of 
the  four  fine  Russian  cruisers  which 
have  been  at  Vladivostok  and  have 
gained  such  renown  in  their  raids  from 
that  place  came  south,  evidently  with 
preconcerted  design  to  meet  the  Port 
Arthur  squadron.  On  Sunday  morning 
they  were  encountered  and  attacked  by 
a  squadron  of  light  cruisers  under 
Admiral  Kamimura.  The  ensuing  bat- 
tie  off  Tsu  Island  lasted,  the  Tokyo 
reports  state,  for  five  hours.  The  Rus- 
sian armored  cruiser  Rurik,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  vessels  left  to  Russia, 
was  destroyed,  and  the  other  two  cruisers 
fled,  badly  injured  according  to  the 
Japanese  reports,  back  to  Vladivostok. 
Thus  Japan's  naval  supremacy  in  the 
East,  long  since  assured,  has  now  be- 
come so  complete  that  Russia's  possi- 
bility of  naval  action  is  practically  non- 
existent The  repeated  reports  from 
St  Petersburg  that  Russia's  Baltic  fleet 
was  about  to  sail,  or  would  sail  at  some 
future  fixed  time,  for  the  East,  have 
never  received  entire  credence.  Though 
the  Baltic  fleet  is  numerous,  it  is  not 
composed  of  the  best  modem  war-ships, 
and  it  seems,  now  at  least,  highly  im- 
probable that  it  could  make  the  long 
journey  to  the  East,  with  the  necessary 
fleet  of  colliers,  and  encounter  with  any 
hope  of  success,  and  without  assistance, 
the  Japanese  naval  power,  which  is 
practically  unimpaired.  Meanwhile,  the 
Japanese  are  drawing  closer  their  circle 
of  fire  about  Port  Arthur,  and  a  final 
general  assault  may  be  expected  at  any 
time,  and  on  Monday  of  this  week  was 
reported  in  progress.  Indeed,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  asked  whether  it  is  not 
Russia's  duty,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
to  surrender  Port  Arthur.  If  it  be  true, 
as  is  at  least  indicated  by  reports  from 
St.  Petersburg  and  by  the  naval  sortie 
from  Port  Arthur,  that  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  is  inevitable,  Russia  may  well 
ask  whether  the  gain  from  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  last  can  compensate 
for  the  enormous  loss  of  life  which  must 
follow  the  final  assault 
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An  H..r  to  th.  c^r  The  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne  has  rarely 
been  the  occasion  of  such  general  re- 
joicing as  has  been  called  out  by  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  Czar  of  Russia 
on  Friday  of  last  week.  In  the  gloom 
of  disasters  on  every  side  a  broad  ray 
of  light  has  broken  upon  Russia.  Every 
one  knows  the  happy  domestic  life  of 
the  Czar,  and,  in  spite  of  some  hostile 
interpretations  like  that  which  appears 
in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  the  world  is  generally  per- 
suaded that  the  Czar  is  a  roan  of  amiable 
temper  and  of  peaceful  disposition,  and 
that  he  has  been  overborne  by  evil 
counsels.  The  world,  therefore,  rejoices 
that  the  Imperial  family  has  been  made 
happy  and  an  end  put  to  the  intrigues 
in  the  Russian  Court  by  the  birth  of  a 
son.  Four  daughters  have  preceded 
him,  and  while  there  is  no  Salic  law  in 
Russia,  and  the  Czar  might  have  desig- 
nated one  of  his  daughters  as  his  heir, 
the  proceeding  would  have  been  unusual, 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  popularity-of  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandre vitch, 
who  has  been  accepted  as  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive, might  have  been  dangerous. 
The  failure  of  the  Czarina  to  become 
the  mother  of  a  boy  has  been  treated  as 
an  almost  criminal  offense  in  the  Rus- 
sian Court,  where  the  English  blood 
and  English  ways  of  the  Czarina  have 
exposed  her  to  sharp  criticism  and  mis- 
representation. All  this,  and  the  palace 
intrigues  with  regard  to  the  succession, 
are  ended  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who 
will  be  called  Alexis  Nikolaievitch,  and 
who,  if  he  succeeds  to  the  throne,  will 
probably  assume  the  title  of  Alexis 
Second. 

« 
Turkey  Yield*  Simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  at  Smyrna  of 
a  squadron  of  United  States  war  vessels 
the  Sultan  has  announced  that  the  claims 
so  long  pressed  by  our  Government  will 
be  granted.  Turkey  thus  presents  one 
more  illustration  of  the  recognized  fact 
that  she  will  do  justice  only  when  threat- 
ened with  force.  The  American  claims 
have  not  been  solely  or  chiefly  for  money 
compensation  in  return  for  injury  to 
American  property,  although  such  claims 
are  included  in  our  demands.    A  much 


more  important  matter  is  the  demand 
that  equal  rights  and  privileges  should 
be  given  to  American  educational  institu- 
tions with  those  accorded  the  institutions 
of  other  nations.  France,  for  instance, 
through  a  diplomatic  agreement  with 
Turkey  made  three  years  ago,  has 
enjoyed  reasonable  freedom  in  this 
respect,  and  other  countries  even  sooner 
obtained  proper  security.  American 
schools,  colleges,  and  medical  institu- 
tions have,  however,  been  restricted, 
hindered,  and  obstructed  in  the  most 
scandalous  and  unfair  manner.  Rep- 
resentations to  the  Porte  have  met 
with  nothing  but  evasion  and  delay. 
Moreover,  the  treatment  of  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Leishman,  has  been  little  less  than 
insulting  to  the  dignity  of  this  country. 
His  requests  for  audiences  have  been 
refused  or  postponed  until  patience  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  visit  of  an 
American  naval  squadron  to  Beirut  last 
year  was  thought  to  have  impressed  the 
Sultan  with  the  necessity  of  dealing  fairly 
with  America ;  but  since  then  Mr.  Leish- 
man has  presented  a  personal  message 
from  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Sultan 
urging  immediate  action,  and  has  again 
and  again  been  put  off  when  an  answer 
was  requested.  Finally,  when  the  prom- 
ise of  a  definite  response  on  August  2 
was  not  kept,  and  a  second  day  fixed 
was  again  ignored,  Secretary  Hay,  de- 
termined no  longer  to  be  trifled  with, 
issued  orders  to  Admiral  Jewell,  in  com- 
mand of  three  cruisers,  to  sail  for  Smyrna 
at  once,  and  to  Mr.  Leishman  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey  and  go 
on  board  a  war-ship  if  immediate  satis- 
faction was  not  promptly  afforded  by 
Turkey.  The  agreement  thus  reached 
under  threat  includes  equal  privileges  to 
our  schools  and  colleges,  the  right  of 
medical  graduates  to  practice  their  pro- 
fession in  Turkey,  and  the  payment  of 
indemnities  long  due  to  American  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  peaceful  victory  which  men 
of  all  parties  will  approve. 


A  Preneh  Stateenum 


The  death  of  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau,  ex- 
Premier  of  France,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
is  a  serious  loss  to  a  country  which  is 
not  rich  in  men  of  the  type  of  the  dead 
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statesman.  Born  at  Nantes,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  public  man,  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  adopted  his  father's 
profession  and  established  himself  in 
Rennes,  whence  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1879.  Two  years  later  he  entered  Gam- 
betta's  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  held  the  same  post  until  1885. 
He  withdrew  from  public  life  in  1889, 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  mem- 
bers of  the  Paris  bar.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  many  of  the  leading  cases  of 
that  period,  his  defense  of  Eiffel,  the 
engineer,  in  the  Panama  trial  attracting 
wide  attention.  In  1894  he  entered  the 
Senate  from  the  Department  of  Loire, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Moderate 
Republicans.  In  1899  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  assembling  a  Cabinet  which 
included  men  of  the  most  catholic  char- 
acter, and  representing  nearly  all  Repub- 
lican sections.  The  Cabinet  was  united, 
howe^ver,  in  a  determined  effort  to  keep 
the'  Royalists  and  the  Clericals  out  of 
power.  From  the  beginning,  the  Premier 
had.  been  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  and  would  have  been 
Dreyf  us's  counsel  if  his  official  p>osition 
had  not  excluded  him.  He  held  aloof 
from  the  tragi-comedy  which  went  on 
during  the  next  few  months,  but  when 
t^e  military  cabal,  joined  by  fanatical 
Jew-haters  and  ecclesiastical  intriguers, 
combined  in  an  endeavor  tos  weep  France 
from  its  moorings  and  commit  the  coun- 
tiy  to  still  greater  judicial  iniquities, 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  came  boldly  to 
the  front  He  saved  Colonel  Picquart 
from  a  court  maitial  which  was  ready  to 
condemn  him ;  he  opposed  the  bill  trans- 
ferring the  Dreyfus  case  to  the  United 
Chambers  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
when  the  case  had  been  reopened  he 
secured  general  amnesty  for  all  con- 
cerned in  it.  He  went  far  to  redeem 
France  from  the  disgrace  of  the  Drey- 
fus trial;  he  successfully  opposed  the 
idolatry  of  the  army  which  threatened 
to  take  possession  of  France;  and  he 
defeated  the  schemes  of  the  extreme 
ClericaU.  All'  this  was  done  in  three 
years,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  his 
Ministry  remained  in  power  during  that 
entire  period — the  longest  retention  of 


power  by  any  Ministry  during  the  his- 
tory of  the  Third  Republic.  Two  years 
ago  he  resigned  the  Premiership  because 
he  regarded  his  work  as  done.  France 
has  had  many  public  servants  of  lai^ger 
capacity  than  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
but  none  who  served  her  more  faith- 
fully or  who  rendered'  her  more  impor- 
tant service  at  a  very  critical  time. 


-..    »    ..  ^  The  English   admmistration 

The  BnBlUb    .     t?        5        j       ^i.      j- 

to  Egypt  >"  Egypt,  under  the  direction 
6f  Lord  Cromer,  has  matured 
a  scheme  for  opening  up  and  developing 
that  country  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  importance,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars;  of  which  about  sixty-five  will 
be  us^d  in  the  development  of  the  Soti- 
dan  and  the  balance  in  the  development 
of  Egypt.  The  plan  involves  the  utili- 
zation of  the  White  Nile  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  Egypt  and  of  the  Blue  Nile  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  Soudan.  This  im- 
portant proposal  is  coincident  with  the 
statement  that  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Russia  have  assented  to  the  recent 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  touching  Egyptian  affairs,  and 
are  to  give  Great  Britain  a  free  hand  in 
dealing  with  that  country,  in  return  foir 
which  they  are  to  receive  the  privil^e 
of  unrestricted  commerce  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  for- 
mal acceptance  of  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  and  not  only  removes  one 
of  the  causes  of  irritation  between  Frarice 
and  England,  but  secures  international 
consent  to  the  'continuance  of  the  prac-" 
tical  rights  of  sovereignty  which  England 
has  exercised  over  that  country  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  When  the  British  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
then  Premier,  purchased  the  Khedive's 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  England 
acquired  monetary  interests  to  jwotect 
which  she  eventually  took  possession  of 
the  country.  The  ineffectual  revolt  of 
Arabi  Bey,  followed  by  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria,  fastened  her  rule  more 
firmly,  and  although  France  has  been 
protesting  for  years  that  England  was 
not  keeping^4)er  ptomise  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  as  Russia  failed  to  keep  her  prom- 
ise to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  the  other 
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Powers  withheld  their  approval  of  Eng- 
land's course,  there  has  probably  never 
been  a  time  when  the  English  could 
have  withdrawn  without  serious  loss  to 
themselves  and  greater  loss  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Lord  Cromer's  administration 
in  Egypt  has  been  in  many  respects  a 
model  of  fair,  wise,  far-seeing  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 
He  has  rebuilt  substantial  government 
in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  decrepit 
countries  in  the  East,  and  recalled  pros- 
perity to  a  land  which  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  ancient  world. 
Probably  not  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
has  E^OTt  hiid  a  more  disinterested  and 
capable  administrator  than  Lord  Cromer, 
and  although  the  country  has  not  had 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  for  a  good  while 
to  come  political  independence,  the  people 
of  Egypt  have  had  a  greater  share  of  lib- 
erty than  they  have  ever  enjoyed  before 
in  their  history.  The  new  scheme,  which 
no  Egyptian  would  have  had  the  fore- 
sight to  devise  or  the  courage  to  propose, 
will  add  immeasurably  to  tihe  productive 
capacity  of  the  country,  and  promises  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
structive schemes  of  modern  times. 


The    National    cam- 

Po"M^'^mp.*SJ.  Paign  «  now  rapidly 
unfolding,  and  there 
will  in  all  probability  be  few  days  of 
lagging  between  this  time  and  election 
day,  November  8.  The  formal  notifica- 
tion of  Judge  Parker  of  his  nomination 
followed  quickly  the  notification  of  Sen- 
ator Fairbanks,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Vice-President.  The  notification 
was  made  a  spectacular  affair,  which  even 
a  steady  downpour  of  rain  could  not  mar. 
Judge  Parker's  address  is  commented 
upon  editorially  on  another  page.  On 
Wednesday  of  this  week  Henry  G. 
Davis,  the  aged  but  vigorous  candidate 
of  the  Democracy  for  Vice-President, 
received  the  notification  committee  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  The  Democrats,  be- 
cause of  the  shift  in  party  management, 
necessitating  a  complete  change  in  man- 
agers, have  been  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  Republicans  were  practically  ready 
to  open  their  canvass  the  minute  the 


Convention  adjourned.  The  Democrats, 
on  the  other  hand,  lost  more  than  a 
month  in  picking  their  campaign  man- 
agers and  selecting  headquarters.  Will- 
iam F.  Sheehan,  of  New  York,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Committee,  will  be  the 
actual  manager  of  Judge  Parker's  can- 
vass ;  he  won  a  reputation  in  handling 
the  details  of  Judge  Parker's  nomi- 
nation that  makes  the  Republicans 
regard  him  as  a  dangerous  foeman. 
The  plan  of  the  Republicans  is  to 
hold  everything  that  they  carried  under 
McKinley  in  1900,  and  to  add  practi- 
cally all  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  to 
their  list  The  effort  of  the  Democrats 
is  to  carry,  in  the  East,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  West  Virginia,  and  to  add 
to  those  States  Indiana  and  Wiscon- 
sin. But,  like  skillful  campaigners,  the 
Democrats  are  apparently  n^lecting 
no  opportunity.  They  have  perfected 
fusion  with  the  Populists  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  although  this  arrangement 
has  been  repudiated  by  Thomas  K  Wat- 
son, the  Populist  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent They  have  put  their  best  foot 
forward  in  West  Virginia  by  settiing  all 
party  disputes.  In  Indiana  they  have 
nominated  for  Governor  their  strongest 
man,  John  W.  Kern.  They  are  also 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  reduce  the 
usual  majority  which  the  party  in  power 
has  been  able  to  roll  up  in  Maine  at  the 
State  election,  which  is  held  early  in 
September.  The  Democrats  are  also  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  business  commu- 
nity, on  the  ground  that  the  country 
needs  a  more  "  conservative  "  adminis- 
tration and  that  the  election  of  Judge 
Parker  cannot  possibly  do  them  harm. 
The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  invading  many  Congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  South.  The  progress  of 
labor  troubles  is  being  watched  with  the 
closest  attention  by  both  parties.  They 
recall  that  in  1892  the  tide  toward 
Cleveland  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  Homestead  strike.  Hence  the  labor 
troubles  in  Colorado,  the  strike  in  the 
stock  yards  in  Chicago,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  another  strike  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  are  being 
studied  closely  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
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their  involving  the  political  situation. 
Up  to  this  time  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  either  party  has  in  any 
sense  been  affected  by  the  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  The  official 
announcement  has  been  made  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  not  make  a  single 
speech  during  the  campaign,  and  that 
his  letter  of  acceptance  will  probably  be 
his  last  political  utterance  until  after  the 
election.  On  the  other  hand,  Judge 
Parker,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  many 
prominent  Democrats,  has  consfented  to 
go  on  the  stump,  and  the  first  announce- 
ment is  that  he  will  probably  make 
speeches  in  New  York,  Indianapolis,  St 
Louis,  and  Chicago. 


It  is  obvious  that  the 
""'New  "ork*^"    Campaign  in  the  State  of 

New  York  will  attract 
far  more  attention  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  in  this  territory 
the  National  canvass  is  being  planned 
by  the'  leaders  of  both  parties  with  much 
care.  The  Democrats  must  carry  the 
State  in  order  to  have  the  phantom  of  a 
chance  of  obtaining  the  Presidency,  and 
they  must  make  it  apparent  that  they 
have  at  least  a  fair  show  of  winning  its 
thirty-nine  electoral  votes,  before  the 
struggle  is  far  advanced,  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  party  else- 
where. It  is  a  truism  that  the  Repub- 
licans can  carry  the  election  without  New 
York,  but  this  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  supposition  that  th'.y  will  be  able  to 
hold  all  the  other  so-called  Republican 
States.  But  suppose  that  conditions 
which  sweep  New  York  out  of  the  Re- 
publican column  also  affect  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  West  Virginia  ?  It  is 
already  admitted  that  Maryland  is  prob- 
ably Democratic,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  close  fight  in  Indiana.  New  York,  of 
course,  becomes  once  more  the  pivotal 
State.  The  State  went  for  Grant  in 
1872,  for  Tilden  in  1876,  for  Garfield  in 
1880,  for  Cleveland  in  1884,  for  Har- 
rison in  1888,  for  Cleveland  in  1892, 
and  for  McKinley  in  1896  and  1900. 
The  Democrats  have  carried  it  only  once 
since  1892.  That  was  in  1897,  when 
Parker  was  elected  chief  Judge;  but 
they  came  perilously  near  it  ii)  1898, 


when  Roosevelt  was  elected  Ck>vemor, 
in  a  total  vote  of  more  than  1 ,200,000, 
by  a  plurality  of  about  17,000,  and 
again  in  1902,  when  Odell  had  only 
8,000  plurality  in  a  total  vote  of  nearly 
1,300,000.  The  theory  of  the  Demo- 
cratic campaigners  is  that  the  Gold 
Democrats,  who  left  their  party  in 
1896  and  1900,  helping  to  swell  Mc- 
Kinley's  plurality  in  the  former  year  to 
268,000  and  in  the  latter  to  143,000, 
will  now  support  Judge  Parker.  The 
subjoined  table  will  show  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  State  in  ten  elections : 

FIGURES  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS   IN 
NEW  YORK'S  VOTING 


1884. 


U88. 


1892. 


U».  UM. 

D.563/)48  R.  648,759  D.  654,868  R.  545,098  R.  673,818 
R.56Z.001    D.635,757   R. 609,350    D.  520,614  D.SIT^IO 

1,047         13,002  45,518  24,484        156,108 

ia%.  1897.  1898.  1900.  1902. 

R.819,888  D.5S4,680  R.661,707  R.821,992    R.665,150 

D.55U69  R. 493.791  D.643,921  D.678,3»5  D.656,347 

268.519  60,8©  17,785        143.606  8,803 

Republicans  realize  the  danger  from 
changed  conditions,  and  have  been  tak- 
ing extraordinary  steps  to  meet  it.  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  who,  while  still  holding 
office,  is  performing  the  duties  of  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee,  has  been 
at  work  for  six  weeks  seeking  to  perfect 
plans  for  enlarging  the  Republican  vote, 
especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
at  the  last  State  election  the  Democratic 
vote  exceeded  that  of  the  Republicans 
by  about  122,000.  The  Democratic 
plans  have  been  somewhat  hampered  by 
an  inactive  and  apparently  unapprecia- 
tive  State  Committee,  and  by  the  feud 
existing  between  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  Senator 
P.  H.  McCarren,  the  leader  of  Brooklyn, 
who,  for  opposing  Murphy  and  support- 
ing instructions  for  Judge  Parker,  has 
been  rewarded  with  the  post  of  manager 
of  the  Parker  campaign  in  the  State.  In 
order  to  strengthen  their  cause  the 
Republicans  may  nominate  for  Gov- 
ernor ex-Secretary  Elihu  Root,  in  spite 
of  repeated  declarations  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Root  that  he  could  not  see  his 
way  clear  to  make  further  sacrifices  to 
the  party.  The  demand  for  Mr.  Root 
has  become  practically  unanimous  and 
overwhelming.  The  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  be  very  likely  to 
nominate  Paniel  S,  Lamont,  Lf  Mr,  Root 
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be  the  Republican  nominee.  Mr.  La- 
mont  is  also  a  former  Secretary  of  War, 
having  served  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  popular  Demo- 
crats in  the  State.  The  Republican 
State  Convention  has  been  called  to 
meet  in  Saratoga,  September  14,  and  the 
Democratic  Convention  will  probably 
be  held  at  the  same  place  a  week  later. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  county  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  the  State  were  not  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  President  Roose- 
velt. The  demand  for  Mr.  Root  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
In  a  newspaper  poll  of  county  chairmen, 
it  was  disclosed,  rather  clearly,  that 
these  men  were  insisting  on  Mr.  Root, 
because  they  believed  that  hb  nomina- 
tion would  help  the  National  ticket,  and 
that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

« 

On  behalf  of  a  negro 

th.'^'^SToMhV^w  condemned  to  death 
application  was  made 
to  the  President  to  commute  the  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
Attorney-General,  after  investigation,  re- 
ported the  facts.  The  n^fro  was  guilty 
of  criminal  assault  upon  a  little  girl. 
The  plea  for  commutation  of  sentence 
was  based  on  the  alleged  mental  w€ak- 
ness  of  the  prisoner.  The  President 
responded  last  week  by  denying  the 
application.  The  crime  of  which  the 
man  was  guilty  the  President  describes 
as  "  the  most  hideous  crime  known  to 
our  laws."  As  to  the  allegations,  made 
after  the  trial  and  conviction,  that  the 
prisoner  was  of  unsound  mind,  the 
President  says,  "  I  have  scant  sympathy 
with  the  plea  of  insanity  advanced  to 
save  a  man  from  the  consequences  of 
crime,  when,  unless  that  crime  had  been 
committed,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  persuade  any  responsible  authority 
to  commit  him  to  an  asylum  as  insane." 
The  President  then  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  regarding  the  pro{>er  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  revolting  crime,  "  It 
is  essential  that  the  punishment  for  it 
should  be  not  only  as  certain  but  as 
swift  as  po"*'* '  ''*:  is  to  be  re- 

gretted "Have  special 

provis  ^ealing 


Senator  Vest 


with  this  type  of  cases."  Such  swift 
punishment,  be  declares,  will  work 
against  "  that  l}mching  spirit"  which 
impels  men  to  avenge  "one  infamous 
crime  "  by  "  the  commission  of  another 
of  equal  infamy."  In  this  brief  but 
clear  and  explicit  note  the  President 
has  furnished  a  complement  to  the  letter 
he  sent  a  year  ago  to  Governor  Durbin 
on  the  suppression  of  lynching.  Indigna- 
tion against  the  one  form  of  lawlessness 
is  the  measure  of  his  indignation  against 
the  other.  Civil  punishment,  in  place 
of  private  vengeance,  is  the  enlightened 
method  of  protecting  society  against 
human  monsters;  but  unless  that  pun- 
ishment comes  with  something  of  the 
inevitableness  and  celerity  with  which 
consequences  follow  the  infraction  of 
natural  law,  its  power  as  a  protection 
against  monsters  or  the  lawless  torturers 
of  monsters  is  gone. 

A  political  figure  of  strong 
and  individual  qualities 
passes  away  from  public  life  in  the  death 
of  ex-United  States  Senator  George  G. 
Vest  Mr.  Vest  represented  the  State 
of  Missouri  for  over  twenty  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  always  with  vigor 
and  eloquence,  although  he  was  very 
often  on  the  unsuccessful  side  of  public 
questions.  His  pertinacity  and  stead- 
fastness are  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
the  way  in  which  he  acquired  his  resi- 
dence in  Missouri.  He  was  passing 
through  on  his  way  to  California,  and, 
as  a  lawyer,  was  suddenly  called  upon, 
during  a  delay  in  a  Missouri  town,  to 
undertake  the  defense  of  a  negro  accused 
of  murder.  This  he  did  with  such  abil- 
ity that  the  man  was  acquitted,  and  the 
young  lawyer  who  had  defended  him 
incurred  the  resentment  of  the  citizens. 
He  took  this  as  a  challenge;  resolved 
to  stay  and  fight  it  out,  and  at  once 
opened  a  law  office  in  the  place  of  his 
unpopularity.  His  success  was  rapid, 
and  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  in  sum- 
ming up  his  public  services  since  his 
death,  said :  "  His  courage,  ability,  and 
fidelity  have  never  been  surpassed.  He 
was  brave,  brilliant,  and  magitetic"  Mr. 
Vest  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  for  a  year  a  Confederate  State 
Senator.     He  was  first  elected  a  United 
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States  Senator  in  1879,  and  was  three 
times  re-elected.  His  oratory  was  fer- 
vent, and  he  seemed  always  ready  to 
present  his  views  with  eloquence  and 
effect  without  any  preparation  or  warn- 
ing. In  some  respects  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  old  school,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  career  laid  great  stress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  States'  rights.  He  followed  the 
radical  element  of  his  party  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  currency;  was  an  able 
advocate  of  free-trade  principles  to  their 
fullest  extent  as  regarded  the  free  entry 
of  foreign  goods,  and  very  unwillingly 
voted  for  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill 
because  it  did  so  little  in  that  direction. 


Seldom  has  the  power  of 
^'';r«'Thu«b'"  "the  dead  hand"  been 

more  oppressively  en- 
forced than  by  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church, 
reported  last  week.  The  Free  Church 
at  its  formation  in  1843  certainly  held 
to  the  principle  of  a  State  Establishment 
of  religion,  while  it  seceded  from  the 
Established  Church  because  of  the  op- 
pressive application  of  the  principle. 
But  thirty  years  ago,  quite  converted  to 
the  principle  of  voluntaryism,  its  leaders 
projected  union  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  founded  on  that  principle. 
Qn  that  principle  it  has  been  raising  for 
years  some  $3,000,000  yearly,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  its  property  can  have 
come  from  givers  who,  sixty  years  ago, 
held  to  the  principle  of  Establishment. 
But  the  whole  of  it  is  now  adjudged  to 
the  twenty-four  (not  thirty-six,  as  we 
reported  last  week)  who  claim  to  be  the 
true  successors  of  those  founders  of  the 
Church.  The  theological  basis  of  their 
claim  is  also  sustained,  viz.,  that  they 
alone  hold  to  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the 
founders.  The  Lord  Chancellor  declared 
that  the  Free  Church,  which  in  1892 
softened  the  rigorous  predestinationism 
of  its  ancient  Confession  by  affirming 
that  salvation  is  freely  offered  in  the 
Gospel  to  all  men,  had  thereby  renounced 
Calvinism  .  for  Arminianism  ;  strange 
news,  we  think,  for  our  own  countrymen 
who  have  been  doing  the  like.  The 
court,  /.  e.,  "  the  law  Lords,"  stood  for 
the  claimants  four  to  three,  thus  revers- 


ing the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Scotch 
courts,  where  doubtless  Scotch  ecclesias- 
tical law  is  as  well  understood  as  by 
English  judges.  Only  one  Scottish  judge 
sat  among  the  seven.  The  Scotch  press 
is  indignant,  the  Glasgow  "  Herald  "  call- 
ing the  decision  "  positively  monstrous." 
Parliament  only  can  bring  equity  to 
relieve  the  wrong  done  by  pedantic  legal- 
ism, and  for  this  there  is  full  precedent, 
but  its  vacation  for  grouse-shooting  is 
likely  to  interfere.  Meanwhile  a  ludi- 
crous side  of  the  enormity  is  apparent. 
The  successful  claimants  are  everyway  in- 
capable of  taking  over  the  trust  adjudged 
to  them.  They  have  no  missionaries  to 
man  the  missions,  no  professors  to  man 
the  colleges  of  the  Church.  In  Glasgow 
they  have  but  two  ministers  to  supply  a 
hundred  congregations,  and  not  one 
within  twenty  miles  of  Edinburgh.  But 
they  are  said  to  be  in  an  uncompromis- 
ing mood,  having  at  last  scored  against 
the  rich  Lowlanders  whose  heresies  they 
have  long  combated,  while  accepting 
their  donations. 

The  Hartford  "  Cou- 

Mail  FacUWe.  Id  the  ^  „     ,  rwpntlv 

Second-cimii  citie.  ^^^^  "*s  recently 
opened  its  columns 
to  an  informing  correspondence  concern- 
ing post-oflBce  facilities  in  tliat  city  and 
in  other  cities  of  about  the  same  size  and 
commercial  importance.  The  correspon- 
dence has  more  than  local  importance. 
It  began  with  a  letter  from  a  resident  of 
Hartford,  who  complained  that  in  the 
residential  sections  of  the  city  there 
were  only  three  deliveries  of  mails  a  day, 
and  that  the  latest  was  at  the  early  hour 
of  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
further  complained  that  when  he  re- 
ceived a  fully  prepaid  book  package,  if 
it  were  over  two  pounds  in  weight,  he 
was  compelled  to  fetch  it  from  the  post- 
oflSce.  This  the  "  Courant's "  corre- 
spondent characterized  as  a  "  nasty  little 
fraud  "  on  the  part  of  the  post-ofl&ce, 
"  in  that  it  knowingly  collected  payment 
for  a  service  which  it  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  to  perform."  The  general 
value  of  the  correspondence  lies  in  the 
answer  which  this  letter  drew  from  in- 
side the  Hartford  post-oflBce.  It  was 
written  by  an  employee,  and  if  it  had 
been  intended  for  a  campaign  document 
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for  the  Postal  Progress  League  it  could 
not  have  made  out  a  worse  case  for  the 
post-ofiSce.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
early  hour  of  the  last  delivery  of  letters 
are:  (1)  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  the 
rule,  and  that  if  possible  there  must  be 
no  overtime ;  and  (2)  that  there  could 
not  be  a  delivery  after  dark  because  the 
Government  does  not  equip  the  letter- 
carriers  with  lanterns  to  enable  them  to 
read  addresses  after  the  sun  goes  down. 
As  to  the  notices  calling  upon  recipients 
to  fetch  prepaid  parcels,  the  apology  for 
the  post-office  was  about  as  meager  and 
as  unsatisfactory  as  that  for  the  non- 
delivery of  letters  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice," 
it  reads,  "  that  these  obnoxious  notices 
are  not  distributed  hit-or-miss,  nor  yet 
with  malice  aforethought ;  but  they  are 
regulated  by  a  weight  limit.  Where  the 
weight  exceeds  two  pounds,  the  notices 
are  sent  to  the  unfortunate  addressees  to 
call  at  the  post-office  for  their  packages ; 
an  injudicious  regulation,  to  be  sure, 
but  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  letter- 
carriers  are  made  of  meat  instead  of 
steel.  .  .  .  Were  the  letter-carrier  re- 
quired to  carry  out  every  parcel  sorted 
out  to  him,  his  letters  would  soon  suffer 
thereby,  and  the  term  letter-carrier  would 
be  a  decided  misnomer."  Finally,  this 
apologist  for  the  Hartford  post-office 
added:  "That  the  postal  facilities  of 
Hartford  come  very  far  short  of  perfec- 
tion is  without  question;  but  before 
utterly  condemning  them  would  it  not 
be  well  to  compare  them  with  other 
cities,  and  see  if  Hartford  really  does 
suffer  by  comparison."  The  correspond- 
ent with  whom  the  controversy  began 
had  alluded  to  Mr.  Bryan's  plea  for 
Government  ownership  of  railroads,  and 
had  asked  "  what  kind  of  experience 
Mr.  Bryan  had  had  in  the  parcel-fetch- 
ing line  out  in  Nebraska,"  expressing  at 
the  same  time  the  opinion  that  if  it  had 
been  what  it  would  have  been  in  Hart- 
ford, it  was  difficult  to  see  how  Mr. 
Bryan  could  advocate  Government  own- 
ership, with  the  post-office  such  an  ob- 
vious instance  of  the  Government's  very 
partial  success  in  the  business  of  com- 
mon carrier.  The  Outlook  has  reason 
to  believe  that  post-office  facilities  in 
other  cities  than  Hartford,  with  popula- 


tions ranging  from  90,000  to  150,000, 
are  no  better  than  those  of  Hartford ; 
and  while  these  unbusinesslike  and  un- 
satisfactory conditions  remain  in  con- 
nection with  the  post-office,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  why  many  people  are 
doubtful  about  Government  ownership 
of  railways.  The  people  of  New  York 
City,  it  may  be  added,  are  in  some  re- 
spects worse  off  for  postal  facilities  than 
the  people  of  small  towns. 

A  Lover  pf  Art  M""' Samucl  P.  Avciy,  who 
died  in  New  York  City  last 
week  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two, 
was  an  example  of  intelligent,  public- 
spirited  citizenship.  An  art  dealer  who 
was  eminently  successful  in  his  own 
field,  Mr.  Avery  was  also,  what  many  art 
dealers  are  not,  an  intelligent  and  de- 
voted lover  of  the  beautiful ;  and  in  his 
later  years,  when  he  had  ceased  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  business,  he  became 
an  ardent  patron  of  the  artistic  life  of 
the  city,  contributing  in  many  ways  and 
with  the  utmost  generosity  to  the  foster- 
ing of  artistic  enterprises.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  in  his  early  business  life 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  such  men  as 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Avery  that  the  Vanderbilt 
collection  was  made  along  intelligent 
lines.  Many  of  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Avery  secured  for  this  collection  are  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum ;  among 
them  Millet's  "  Sower,"  Rousseau's  "  Les 
Gorges  d'Apremont,"  and  fine  examples 
of  the  work  of  Meissonier,  Couture,  and 
other  well-known  painters.  In  memory 
of  a  son  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached  and  who  was  a  very  promising 
architect,  Mr.  Avery  founded  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  gave  it  his  personal  care 
and  thought.  To  him  was  due  the  start- 
ing of  a  print  department  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  to  which  he  made 
a  generous  contribution  of  nineteenth- 
century  etchings.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  at  one  time 
President  of  the  Grolier  Club,  and  a 
member  of  many  clubs  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  diffusion  of  generous 
culture.  A  very  amiable,  kindly,  and 
generous  man,  Mr.  Avery's  face  will  be 
sadly  missed  in  many  circles  in  this  city. 
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Judge    Parker's  Accept- 
ance 

Judge  Parker  was  formally  notified 
of  his  nomination  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  his  home  in  Esopus  in 
this  State  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  candidacy 
Judge  Parker  preserved  absolute  silence 
respecting  his  views  on  public  ques- 
tions. That  silence  he  broke  only 
once,  when  he  sent  his  famous  telegram 
to  the  Convention,  announcing  in  the 
frankest  and  most  unequivocal  terms 
his  adhesion  to  the  gold  standard.  Sel- 
dom has  any  public  utterance  been  more 
dramatic  or  striking  than  was  Judge 
Parker's  on  that  occasion ;  but  his  ad- 
dress of  acceptance  lacked  wholly  both 
the  striking  and  the  dramatic  element 
It  was  dignified,  judicial,  and  cautious. 
It  showed  both  the  conservative  temper 
and  the  legal  training  of  the  man.  His 
severance  from  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  could  not  have  been 
more  significantly  or  unequivocally 
stated;  it  was  distinctly  a  severance 
not  only  of  views  but  of  temper  of 
mind. 

Judge  Parker  in  this  address  spoke 
as  a  lawyer;  dispassionate,  disinter- 
ested, almost  without  partisanship ;  but 
there  was  not  a  flash  of  inspiration 
or  a  note  of  leadership  in  the  address 
throughout  Those  who  attempt  to  find 
either  must  read  them  into  this  orderly, 
characteristic  utterance  of  a  straight- 
forward, methodical,  and  eminently  trust- 
worthy roan  whose  mind  is  legal  rather 
than  forensic,  and  who  speaks  as  a  judge 
rather  than  as  a  statesman. 

In  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Con- 
vention, he  declared  that  the  reiteration 
of  its  determination  that  he  should  be 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  party,  after 
receiving  the  communication  in  which 
he  said  that  he  regarded  "the  gold 
standard  as  firmly  and  irrevocably  estab- 
lished," was  an  honor  which  the  fate  of 
the  campaign  cannot  lessen  or  impair. 
What  may  be  called  the  judicial  as  con- 
trasted with  the  statesmanlike  or  execu- 
tive mind  is  illustrated  by  the  paragraph 


with    which    Judge  Parker   began    his 
address : 

Liberty,  as  understood  in  this  country, 
means  not  only  the  right  of  freedom  from 
actual  servitude,  imprisonment,  or  restraint, 
but  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in 
all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he 
will  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  busi- 
ness. These  essential  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  are  not  only  guaranteed  to  the 
citizen  by  the  Constitutions  of  each  of  the 
several  States,  but  the  States  are,  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  forbidden  to  deprive 
any  person  of  any  one  of  them  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Occasionally,  he  went  on  to  say,  by 
reason  of  unnecessary  and  impatient 
agitation  for  reforms,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  limitation  of 
the  governmental  powers  conferred  on 
the  three  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
a  private  letter :  "  If  the  three  powers 
of  our  government  maintain  their  mu- 
tual independence  of  each  other,  it 
may  last  long,  but  not  so  if  either  can 
assume  the  authority  of  the  other."  In 
the  course  of  our  history,  executives  have 
sometimes  employed  powers  not  belong- 
ing to  them,  and  statutes  have  been 
passed  which  were  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution. We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  danger  of  usurpation  of  that 
authority  which  resides  in  the  whole 
people.  In  all  these  statements  there  is 
nothing  to  differentiate  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  from  that  of  the 
Republican  candidate.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
might  have  made  the  same  statement 

In  commenting  on  the  impatience  of 
the  restraints  of  the  law  and  the  danger 
from  lawlessness  in  this  country.  Judge 
Parker  made  one  of  the  few  definite 
statements  in  his  whole  address : 

In  a  struggle  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees dynamite  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  latter,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  destruction  of  propjerty.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  this  offense  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy with  them,  should,  after  due  trial 
and  conviction,  have  had  meted  out  to  them 
the  most  rigorous  punishment  known  to  the 
law.  This  crime,  added  perhaps  to  others, 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens that,  with  the  support  of  the  military 
authority,  deports  from  the  State,  without 
trial,  persons  suspected  of  belonging  to  tl  c 
organization  of  which  the  perpetrators  of 
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the  dynamite  outrages  were  supposed  to  be 
members  In  both  cases  the  reig^  of  law 
gave  way  to  the  reign  of  force. 

Here  also  both  candidates  would  be  at 
one,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  the 
same  declaration  more  than  once  and  in 
more  forcible  terms. 

Judge  Parker  had  the  opportunity  of 
defining  an  issue  which  would  have 
differentiated  the  two  parties  in  a  sharp 
and  ringing  way,  when  he  took  up  the 
matter  of  the  tariff  law ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  the  most  moderate,  cautious 
statement,  declaring  that  the  present 
law  is  unjust  and  excessive  in  many  of 
its  rates;  that  prominent  Republicans 
have  not  hesitated  to  criticise  it  and  to 
urge  its  modification.  He  declared  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  any  reform  of  the 
tariff  from  Republican  sources;  that, 
although  the  party  has  had  control  of 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments since  1897,  there  has  been  no 
reduction  or  any  attempt  at  reduction 
in  tariff  rates,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  no  reduction  will  be 
made — a  statement  only  too  well  founded 
in  fact;  but,  said  Judge  Parker,  nothing 
can  be  done  for  the  next  four  years 
because  the  majority  in  the  Senate  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  no  modification 
of  the  tariff  could  be  passed  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  majority.  He  pro- 
posed a  method  of  reduction  well  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  alarm  of  all  the  busi- 
ness interests,  providing  for  such  a  rea- 
sonable period  between  the  date  of  the 
enactment  by  the  State  and  the  date  of 
its  enforcement  as  shall  make  possible  a 
readjustment  of  all  business  conditions. 
He  affirmed  that  trusts  .which  aim  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  in  those  things  which 
are  employed  upon  the  farm,  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  in  other  fields  of  industry,  have 
been  stimulated  by  excessive  tariff  duties, 
and  that  the  growth  of  monopolies  due  to 
this  system  cannot  be  laid  at  the  doors 
of  the  courts  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  important  question 
of  the  trusts.  Judge  Parker's  position  is 
conservative  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  monopolist : 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
this  State,  and  the  courts  of  last  resort  in 
many  other  States  warrant    the  assertion 


that  the  common  law  as  developed  affords  a 
complete  legal  remedy  against  monopolies. 
The  fact  that  they  have  multiplied  in  number 
and  increased  in  power  has  been  due,  not  to 
the  failure  of  the  courts  to  apply  the  law 
when  properly  moved  by  administrative  offi- 
cials or  private  individuals,  but  to  the  failure 
of  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  law  to  take  the-  necessary  procedure 
to  procure  the  judgments  of  the  courts  in 
the  appropriate  jurisdiction,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  legislative  departments  of 
some  of  our  State  governments,  as  well  as 
Congress  in  the  manner  already  referred  to, 
have  by  legislation  encouraged  their  propa- 
gation. What  is  needed — in  addition  to  the 
passage  of  a  statute  revising  the  tariff  duties 
to  a  reasonable  basis — is  not  so  much  other 
and  different  laws  as  officials  having  both 
the  disposition  and  the  courage  to  enforce 
existing  law.  While  this  is  my  view  of  the 
scope  of  the  common  law,  if  it  should  be 
made  to  appear  that  it  is  a  mistaken  one, 
then  I  favor  such  further  leg^ation  within 
constitutional  limitations  as  will  give  the 
people  a  just  and  full  measure  of  protection. 

On  the  question  of  the  Philippines  he 
had  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  admmis- 
trative  and  educational  work  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  islands  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  Government, 
but  contented  himself  with  asking  the 
question,  which  can  have  but  one  an- 
swer from  any  party,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  tolerate  the  thought  of  per- 
manently denying  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  Filipinos,  and  with  de- 
claring that  there  is  no  prospect  that 
the  twenty  millions  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  and  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  said  to  have  been 
disbursed  since  will  ever  come  back  to 
us.  He  neither  raised  nor  answered  the 
question  as  to  our  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  islands,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  any  definite  principle  laid 
down  in  the  series  of  questions  which 
made  up  this  section  of  the  address. 

With  the  general  statement  that  the 
United  States  has  always  been  a  world 
power  because  of  the  principle  that  it 
represents,  and  that  it  is  a  peace-loving 
and  not  a  military  power,  men  of  all 
parties  will  agree.  With  Judge  Parker's 
further  statement  agreement  will  not  be 
so  general.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  "  the 
Government  was  not  created  for  a  career 
of  political  or  civilizing  evangelization 
in  foreign  countries  or  among  alien 
races."     He  may   have   meant  that   a 
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nation,  like  an  individual,  has  no  right 
to  force  its  doctrine  or  its  manner  of 
life  upon  another  against  its  will ;  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  is  out  of 
place  in  national  as  in  ecclesiastical 
character.  If  he  meant  this,  he  will  still 
find  men  of  all  parties  agreeing  with  him. 
If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  he  meant 
that  a  nation,  unlike  an  individual,  is 
incapable  of  rendering  any  other  a  dis- 
interested service — that,  for  instance,  the 
United  States  was  ill  employed  in  free- 
ing Cuba  from  misrule  and  giving  to  her 
at  her  own  choice  the  opportunity  of 
self-government — then  he  enunciated  a 
conception  of  American  ideals  with 
which  a  host  of  Americans  will  disagree ; 
in  this  case  he  formulated,  not  very 
clearly,  a  political  idea  which  may  be- 
come a  party  doctrine. 

Judge  Parker's  address  closed  with 
the  declaration  that  if  he  should  be 
elected  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
nor  accept  renomination — a  position 
which  has  been  taken  more  than  once 
by  other  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  more  than  once  abandoned.  No 
candidate  is  in  a  position  to  announce 
four  years  in  advance  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  he  retain  the  office  to 
which  he  may  be  called.  If  Lincoln 
had  made  such  a  promise  and  insisted 
upon  keeping  it,  he  would  have  thrown 
the  whole  country  into  confusion,  and 
probably  brought  it  to  great  disaster.  If 
Judge  Parker  should  be  elected  and  after 
four  years  of  faithful  and  competent  serv- 
ice should  be  renominated  in  a  great 
crisis,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  such  a  pledge  as  he  gave  at  Esopus. 

The  Lesson  of  a  Strike 

Trade-unions  are  primarily  business 
organizations.  In  the  long  run  their 
successes  or  failures  will  be  the  measure 
of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  their 
business  methods  and  judgment  The 
packing-house  strike,  now  nearing  a  col- 
lapse, ought  to  have  in  it  a  useful  lesson 
for  the  trade-unions  of  the  country. 
That  the  strike  is  a  failure,  notwith- 
standing the  courage  of  the  strikers  and 
their  devotion  to  their  cause,  is  hardly 
open  to  question.  The  packers  have 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  all  recent  over- 


tures  for  a  peaceable  settlement  Their 
plants  are  running — in  a  crippled  condi- 
tion and  at  considerable  inconvenience, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  skilled  workers  on 
strike  are  hard  to  replace ;  but  still  they 
are  running,  and  the  output  is  increasing. 

At  bottom,  the  striking  workmen  have 
much  right  on  their  side.  In  the  main, 
they  were  entided  to  and  should  have 
received  public  sympathy  and  support 
That  they  did  not  receive  more  such 
support  was  due  to  their  blundering 
tactics.  The  big  packing  concerns  have 
the  reputation  of  being  harsh  employers. 
For  years  labor  conditions  in  the  pack- 
ing-house plants  were  hard  in  the  ex- 
treme. Hours  were  irregular  and  often 
very  long,  and  wages  were  low.  Fore- 
men were  accused  of  brutality  and 
favoritism.  The  closed  shop  was  main- 
tained in  the  sense  that  only  non-union 
men  could  retain  employment. 

About  four  years  ago  Michael  Don- 
nelly went  into  the  Chicago  packing- 
houses and  organized  the  workers  there, 
secretly  at  first  and  afterwards  openly. 
Later  the  workers  in  other  packing  cen- 
ters were  organized.  Since  then  remark- 
able changes  have  been  brought  about 
in  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions. 
The  packers  appear  to  have  accepted 
these  changed  conditions,  not  because 
they  wanted  to,  but  because  they  had  to. 
One  of  the  packers,  in  a  public  state- 
ment, gave  color  to  this  view  by  bewail- 
ing in  strong  terms  the  enactment  of  the 
law  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
blaming  the  unions  for  the  passage  of 
the  measure. 

The  workmen  have  declared  that 
the  packers  desired  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  depression  to  break  up 
the  union  and  restore  conditions  that 
existed  a  few  years  aga  If  that  be  so, 
the  union,  by  its  mistakes,  has  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  packers. 
The  union,  it  would  appear,  was  justified 
in  asking  one  general  agreement  for  all 
the  packing  centers.  It  was  right,  too, 
in  asking  an  agreement  for  the  unskilled 
workmen.  The  third  point  of  dispute 
in  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
strike,  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
wages  of  unskilled  men,  was  a  proper 
one  for  arbitration.    Failing  to  reach 
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any  agreement  after  prolonged  negotia- 
tipns,  a  strike  was  declared,  to  take  ef- 
fect at  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  12.  On 
the  Monday  evening  preceding,  at  six 
o'clock,  President  Donnelly  received 
from  the  packers  a  letter  offering  to 
arbitrate  all  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
executive  officers  of  the  organization 
ought  to  have  sent  out  a  notice  at  once 
postponing  the  strike  call  for  forty-eight 
hours,  to  give  time  to  consider  the  arbi- 
tration proposition.  Had  they  done  so, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  trouble  could  have  been  adjusted 
amicably,  with  no  loss  to  the  men  except 
possibly  a  small  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  unskilled  workers.  Instead,  the  strike 
was  allowed  to  take  effect.  That  was 
blunder  number  one.  It  put  the  strikers 
at  once  at  a  serious  disadvantage  before 
the  public  With  the  strike  on,  the 
packers  and  union  leaders  sought  still 
to  reach  an  agreement  President  Don- 
nelly held  out  for  an  arbitration  propo- 
sition that  should  not  involve  any  possi- 
ble reduction  in  wages.  In  this  way 
several  days  were  consumed,  during 
which  time  new  men  were  being  em- 
ployed, thus  adding  other  complications. 
This  was  blunder  number  two.  Then, 
when  an  agreement  to  resume  work  was 
finally  reached,  and  the  strikers  com- 
plained of  discrimination  by  foremen  in 
the  re-employment,  Donnelly  called  the 
strike  on  again  without  first  seeking  a 
conference  with  the  packers  to  see  if  the 
difficulties  could  not  be  straightened 
out  This  was  blunder  number  three. 
After  that  the  packers  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  strike  leaders.  If 
their  intention  was  from  the  first,  as  the 
strikers  declared,  to  break  up  the  union 
if  possible,  they  could  proceed  on  that 
line  with  a  good  face.  The  public,  how- 
ever much  it  might  sympathize  with  the 
aims  of  the  workmen,  could  not  sustain 
them  in  the  light  of  their  blundering 
tactics. 

Apologists  for  the  union  leaders  say 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to 
use  good  judgment  on  all  occasions. 
Possibly  so ;  but  the  answer  must  be 
that  in  no  other  way  can  they  achieve 
success  in  the  struggles  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  John  Mitchell,  in  the 
anthracite  coal  strike,  represented  a  class 


of  workers  supposedly  of  no  higher 
grade  of  intelligence  than  the  packing- 
house employees.  He  won  that  fight 
solely  through  the  ability  and  general- 
ship manifested  in  every  stage  of  that 
trying  conflict  Like  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  packing  house  union  leaders 
would  have  meant  success  instead  of 
failure  for  that  organization. 


Local  Option  in  Vermont 

Those  who  believe  that  all  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks  as  beverages  is  inherently 
evil  are,  of  course,  logical  in  resolutely 
advocating  prohibition.  The  Outlook 
is  not  of  that  number.  All  sane  people 
recognize  burglary  as  a  crime.  A  prc- 
posal  to  permit  burglary  to  be  practiced 
under  certain  limitations  would  be 
greeted  with  derision.  Comparatively 
few  sane  people  believe  the  use  of  liquor 
is  a  crime.  Proposals  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  liquor  are  continually  being 
made  and  put  to  the  test  of  practicabil- 
ity. According  to  that  test,  different 
methods  have  measurably  succeeded  in 
different  communities.  A  measure  which 
has  been  very  generally  successful,  and 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  our  form  of 
government,  is  that  of  local  option. 

For  a  year  this  measure  has  been 
tried  in  Vermont  The  Outlook,  in  its 
issue  for  June  18,  recorded  the  outcome 
of  that  one  year's  trial.  Inevitably  a 
number  of  believers  in  State  prohibition 
as  the  only  right  form  of  law  have 
strongly  protested  against  our  statement 
of  the  outcome,  calling  in  question  the 
figures  concerning  Federal  licenses,  and 
dissenting  from  our  conclusions.  After 
obtaining  all  the  facts  which  our  critics 
have  been  willing  to  give,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  figures  we  printed  require 
no  modification.  We  are  at  the  same  time 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  certain  con- 
clusions drawn  from  those  figures,  those, 
for  instance,  concerning  the  amount 
of  open  drunkenness  during  the  year, 
are  reasonably  open  to  question.  The 
fact  that  the  end  of  prohibition  in  Ver- 
mont was  not  coincident  with  the  begin- 
ning of  local  option  in  full  operation, 
deprives  these  figures  of  some  of  their 
value  as  a  basis   of  comparison,  and 
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leaves  considerable  room  for  difference 
of  opinion.  The  general  conclusion, 
however,  that  the  present  law  is  a  great 
improvement  over  that  which  it  super- 
seded, has  been  confirmed  by  the  mass 
of  evidence  which  we  have  gathered. 

No  better  testimony  to  this  improve- 
ment could  be  given  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  vote  this  year.  The  result 
of  the  first  year's  trial  has  shown  a 
change  from  "  Yes  "  to  "  No,"  that  is, 
from  license  to  no-license,  of  1 2,000  votes 
in  a  loUl  of  50,000.  This  has  taken  thirty- 
two  towns  over  into  the  "No "column. 
It  has  diminished  the  area  of  licensed 
towns  from  2,600  square  miles  to  1,300 
square  miles ;  and  increased  the  area  of 
no-license  towns  from  6,900  square  miles 
to  8,200  square  miles.  In  1903  nearly 
half  the  population  of  the  State  lived  in 
licensed  towns;  now  considerably  less 
than  a  third.  In  1903  only  41  per 
cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns 
where  there  were  no  legal  sales  of 
liquor;  by  the  vote  of  this  year  the  per- 
centage has  been  increased  to  nearly  60. 
By  a  curious  logic,  these  facts  have  been 
cited  as  if  they  showed  local  option  to 
be  a  failure.  For  instance,  one  corre- 
spondent writes:  "The  very  fact  that 
so  many  towns  that  favored  license  last 
year  changed  to  no-license  this  year 
shows  that  many  temperance  people  who 
had  hoped  for  an  improvement  of  con- 
ditions under  local  option  are  now  con- 
vinced of  their  mistake."  Of  course  it 
shows  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  it 
does  show  is  that  when  a  town  is  con- 
vinced that  license  is  a  source  of  dis- 
order, it  has  a  ready  instrument  in  the 
local  option  law  for  deciding  against, 
not  local  option,  but  license.  Its  effect 
in  stimulating  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  enforcing  the  decision  of  the  will  of 
the  community  is  exemplified  in  this 
interesting  bit  of  testimony  from  a  Ver- 
mont hotel-keeper :  "  Personally  I  have 
long  believed  in  the  principle  of  the  new 
law,  and  worked  hard  for  its  adoption. 
I  have  always  sold  liquor  under  the 
prohibitory  law.  This  year,  with  a 
<No'  vote  in  the  community,  I  am  a 
•No'  man.  I  will  not  violate  the  law 
I  have  had  a  hand  in  making."  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  success  of  genu- 
ine local  option — the  community  will  not 


acquiesce  in  violating  the  law  which  it 
has  "  had  a  hand  in  making." 

We  are  far,  however,  from  affirming 
that  the  Vermont  local  option  law  is 
ideal,  or  even  free  from  great  defects. 
Indeed,  dissatisfaction  with  it  is  openly 
expressed  by  people  of  Vermont  who 
are  believers  in  the  principle  of  local 
option.  This  dissatisfaction  is  voiced  in 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  L.  Sewall : 

Those  who  from  the  first  have  fought  the 
open  saloon,  which  is  not  a  necessity  for  the 
beverage  sale  of  liquor  under  local  option, 
have  p;ood  grounds  for  insisting  that  some 
of  their  specific  warnings  against  thepresent 
law  have  been  iustiiied  by  results.  Even  its 
warmest  friends  confess  that  in  details  of 
operation  the  new  law  has  shown  itself  weak. 
No  one  opposes  a  programme  of  amendment, 
save  the  handful  of  ultra-prohibitionists : 
and  of  course  they  are  a  negligible  quantity. 
General  impressions  and  carefully  collated 
facts  confirm  the  view  that  the  freer  legal- 
ized sale  of  intoxicants  has  been  followed 
by  disastrous  and  disgusting  excesses ;  with 
the  passage  of  time  these  are  decreasing, 
but  are  by  no  means  wholly  checked.  There 
cannot  well  be  agreement  on  the  extent  of 
this  excess,  because  arrests  are  such  a  vari- 
able factor,  and  the  amount  of  concealed 
drunkenness,  formerly  and  now,  is  purely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  No  indorsement  of  the 
principle  of  local  option  should  blind  the 
searcher  for  facts  to  an  unfortunate  and  in- 
tolerable condition.  The  remedy  will  be 
sought,  not  by  a  return  to  the  old  law,  but  by 
improving  the  present  statute  in  the  h'ght  of 
experience.  Changes  will  necessarily  be  a 
medium  between  the  demands  of  some  who 
want  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
old  law,  and  the  resistance  of  others  who 
desire  only  technical  alterations.  Certain 
modifications  will  surelv  be  attempted ;  such 
as  radical  changes  in  the  second-class  (bot- 
tle) license  and  the  druggist's  license ;  new 
methods  of  securing  the  commissioners  who 

frant  licenses,  substituting  county  boards 
y  gubernatorial  appointment,  and  the  con- 
ferring upon  them  of  more  responsibility 
and  power  for  enforcing  the  law ;  also  some 
more  effective  measures  for  dealing  with 
cases  of  intoxication. 

Mr.  Sewall  is  especially  competent  to 
form  a  just  opinion  on  this  matter.  As 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  his 
State,  he  has  had  a  hand  in  preparing  a 
report  concerning  temperance  legislation 
in  the  State  which  we  commend  to  our 
readers.  Strongly  fortified  in  his  opin- 
ion by  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  though  he  is,  he  has  not  pointed 
out  a  method  of  remedy  which  we  believe 
will  decrease  the   defects  of  the  law. 
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The  remedy  he  indicates  is  a  compromise 
with  State  prohibition.  The  real  remedy, 
however,  for  the  ills  of  local  option  is 
more  local  option.  In  other  words,  the 
Vermont  law  can  be  improved  by  being 
made  more  local  and  more  optional. 

At  present  the  officers  who  are  des- 
ignated to  apply  the  law  are  license 
commissioners.  They  are  appointed  in 
towns  by  the  selectmen  and  in  cities  by 
the  aldermen.  Such  method  of  appoint- 
ment has  of  course  proved  pernicious. 
It  has  injected  the  liquor  trade  into 
politics ;  it  has  made  the  sellers  of  liquor 
peculiarly  active  in  getting  selectmen 
and  aldermen  to  their  liking.  One  cure 
suggested  has  been  to  abolish  town  and 
city  commissioners  and  substitute  a 
board  of  State  commissioners,  or  county 
boards,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Manifestly  this  will  tend  to  trans- 
fer the  menace  of  commercial  interfer- 
ence from  the  town  and  city  government 
to  the  government  of  the  whole  State. 
The  real  way  of  escapie,  if  license  com- 
missioners are  really  needed,  is  to  retain 
them  as  town  and  city  officers,  but  at 
the  same  time  put  the  power  of  selection 
into  the  hands  of  the  voters  of  the  towns 
and  cities.  To  corrupt  a  whole  commu- 
nity is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  where 
it  is  easy  to  corrupt  a  small  board  of 
selectmen  or  aldermen. 

Under  the  law  as  it  is  now,  a  town  or 
city  can  vote  only  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  on 
the  question  of  license.  The  form  of 
license,  whether  for  an  open  bar,  or  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  sealed  packages,  or 
for  malt  liquors  only,  or  for  medicinal 
purposes,  is  left  with  the  commissioners. 
The  remedy  for  the  ills  growing  out  of 
this  arrangement  is  not  by  modifying 
the  various  classes  of  license,  abolishing 
one  or  another,  raising  the  fees,  and  the 
like,  but  by  enabling  the  voters  them- 
selves to  determine  in  what  form  liquor 
shall  be  sold.  This  is  the  method  in 
New  York  State.  It  has  proved  entirely 
practicable.  Ballots  can  easily  be  pre- 
pared enumerating  the  different  classes 
of  license,  to  each  of  which  the  voter 
can  append  his  nqark  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. Thus  the  responsibility  for 
the  result  is  not  shifted  to  an  independ- 
ent boardi  whose  errors  of  judgment 
may  b«  couqt^fba^anced  by  tbo  popuio' 


desire  to  have  liquor  sold  in  some  form ; 
the  responsibility  remains  where  it  be- 
longs, on  the  voters  themselves. 

Local  option  is  not  justly  judged  by  a 
law  which  does  not  completely  embody 
the  principle  of  local  option.  If  it  has  in 
any  respect  disappointed  its  advocates, 
they  cannot  expect  to  find  success  by 
making  the  law  less  in  accordance  with 
the  principle.  More  local  option,  not  less, 
more  home  rule,  not  less,  more  democ- 
racy in  methods  of  dealing  with  sale  of 
liquor,  not  less,  is  what  Vermont  needs. 

The     French     School 
Question 

The  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  France  and  the  Vatican,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  Ambassador, 
will  probably  tend  to  accelerate  the  gen- 
eral movement  which  the  Premier  has 
been  carrying  out  so  vigorously  during 
the  past  few  months,  to  suppress  all 
forms  of  Catholic  teaching  in  France. 
At  bottom,  this  movement  is  an  attempt 
to  secularize  education  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Church  and  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  With  the 
general  purpose  of  such  a  movement 
Americans  would  naturally  sympathize. 
What  strikes  them  as  confusing  and 
impolitic  is  the  ruthless  severity  with 
which  the  change  is  being  made,  and 
the  practical  denial  of  the  right  of  teach- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  free  gov- 
ernment. To  the  American,  the  true 
method  of  shifting  education  from  the 
Church  to  the  State  would  be  to  open 
free  schools,  under  the  State  direction, 
everywhere  in  France,  and  to  make 
them  better  schools  than  the  Church 
schools.  The  French  Government  has 
reversed  this  method.  It  is  closing  the 
Church  schools  without  attempting,  as 
yet,  to  provide  adequate  State  schools, 
and  it  is  denying  the  right  to  teach  tq 
a  large  body  of  French  citizens.  When 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  whose  death  is 
Reported  in  another  column,  introduced 
the  original  law  on  associations,  by  the 
termf  "11  teaching  by  telig- 
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orders  which  were  expressly  authorized 
by  government  to  carry  on  their  teaching 
work.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose 
of  the  Premier,  as  expressed  in  a  defi- 
nite statement  made  at  the  time,  that 
this  law  should  be  applied  with  consid- 
eration ;  that  educational  liberty  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  applica- 
tions made  by  religious  bodies  under  the 
law  would  be  sympathetically  consid- 
ered. 

His  successor,  the  present  Premier, 
M.  Combes,  who  represents  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Republican  party  in  France, 
began  at  once  a  drastic  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  has  secured  additional  legis- 
lation of  a  much  more  sweeping  charac- 
ter, until  he  is  now  practically  dictator 
of  the  situation.  His  accession  to  the 
Premiership  was  followed  by  the  closing 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools ; 
and  over  three  thousand  religious  houses 
of  various  kinds,  which  have  not  received 
specific  authorization,  but  which  belong 
to  congregations  which  had  been  author- 
ized, were  ordered  to  disband  within 
eight  days.  The  New  York  "Sun," 
which  has  been  collecting  the  statistics, 
reports  that  of  sixty  congregations  of 
men  which  applied  for  authorization, 
only  five  were  granted,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  other  fifty-five  involved  the  clos- 
ing of  nearly  two  thousand  establish- 
ments. A  year  ago  M.  Combes  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  had  already 
closed  over  three  thousand  religious 
bouses;  that  four  hundred  more  would 
be  closed  within  the  coming  months ; 
that  two  thousand  more  would  meet 
with  the  same  fate,  and  that  eight  hun- 
dred would  be  continued  only  until  their 
places  could  be  supplied  by  proper  lay- 
school  accommodation. 

Additional  legislation  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  suppress  all  the 
congregations  which  had  been  author- 
ized to  teach,  and  teaching  of  all  kinds 
was  prohibited  to  the  congregations,  a 
period  of  ten  years  being  allowed  for 
the  suppression  of  such  congregations. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  these  congre- 
gations temporarily  permitted  to  teach 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  receive  new 
members,  their  novitiates  being  dis- 
solved, with  the  exception  of  those  in 
fibich    teachers    are    training   for    the 


French  schools  in  the  colonies.  The 
Outlook  reported  the  scope  of  these 
provisions  at  the  time  of  their  adoption, 
but  the  drastic  spirit  in  which  they  were 
to  be  enforced  was  hardly  foreseen,  nor 
was  their  scope  fully  comprehended  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  men  who  secured 
their  adoption.  These  new  provisions 
had  no  sooner  gone  into  effect  than  a 
list  of  twenty-four  hundred  schools 
which  were  to  be  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  published,  and  it  is  now 
announced  that  by  the  first  of  October 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  boys'  schools 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  ten 
hundred  and  fifty-four  girls'  schools 
under  the  charge  of  different  congrega- 
tions of  nuns,  and  nearly  six  hundred 
schools  connected  with  refuges  and 
orphanages,  will  be  closed.  This  will 
leave  a  little  less  than  two  thousand 
schools  belonging  to  congregations  and 
covered  by  the  clause  which  gives  the 
Government  ten  years'  time  in  which  to 
close  them. 

The  spirit  and  so  far  the  use  of  these 
laws  by  M.  Combes  indicate  that  the 
Premier  will  not  be  disposed  to  delay 
the  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  schools. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  1,600,- 
000  children  are  taught  by  these  various 
schools.  They  cannot  be  left  without 
educational  provision ;  the  Government 
will  be  forced  to  assume  rapidly  the 
responsibility  which  it  has  taken  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Church.  It  can  only 
do  this  at  a  great  expense;  and  while 
the  French  Catholics  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  have  accepted  this  drastic 
policy  with  singular  quietness  and  forti- 
tude, it  is  a  question  whether  the  people 
at  large  will  indorse  the  policy  of  the 
Government  when  they  find  that  it  in- 
creases so  heavily  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion. The  question  at  issue  is  not  so 
much  one  of  intention  as  of  method. 
No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  anxiety  of 
the  French  Government  to  educate  the 
children  of  France,  but  the  ruthless  way 
in  which  the  first  steps  toward  that 
desirable  end  have  been  taken,  the  arbi- 
trary closing  of  old  establishments,  the 
dispersal  of  unoffending  as  relentlessly 
as  offending  religious  communities,  the 
interference  with  the  right  to  teach,  are 
extremely  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 
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Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 

In   New  Orleans 


THE  impressions  which  a  careless 
traveler  gets  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  are  not  very  valuable, 
for  he  gets  them  only  in  hotel  halls  and 
from  trolley-car  windows.  The  real  life 
of  a  city  like  New  Orleans  is  hidden 
behind  the  walls  of  its  homes,  and  to  a 
stranger  is  undisclosed.  In  New  Orleans 
I  need  not  have  been  a  stranger,  had 
time  allowed  me  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unknown  friends  whom  I  had  reason 
to  believe  the  city  contained.  But  two 
days  is  too  short  a  time  for  anything 
but  the  most  cursory  survey  of  externals, 
and  we  attempted  nothing  more.  If  a 
New  Orleans  reader  regards  these  im- 
pressions of  his  city  as  superficial,  he 
may  reflect  that  his  judgment  agrees 
with  that  of  the  writer  of  the  impressions. 

Most  American  cities  are  more  or  less 
heterogeneous  in  their  population.  But 
New  Orleans  impressed  me  as  more  than 
heterogeneous ;  it  is  a  stratified  city ; 
that  is,  a  city  not  only  of  a  varied  popu- 
lation, but  of  that  population  existing  in 
separate  social  strata.  It  is  a  white 
city  and  a  n^ro  city ;  an  American  city 
and  a-  French  city ;  an  ancient  city  and 
a  modem  city;  and  the  white  population 
does  not  mingle  with  the  negro  popula- 
tion, nor  the  English  with  the  French, 
nor  the  ancient  with  the  modern,  in  any 
such  way  as  to  produce  social  interac- 
tions between  these  separate  strata.  It  is 
true  that  negro  and  white  laborers  work 
together  on  the  levees,  and  to  the  care- 
less traveler  there  is  no  apparent  social 
prejudice  separating  them,  and  no  no- 
ticeable industrial  distinction  between 
them.  You  may  see  one  team  driven 
by  a  negro  driver,  the  next  by  a  white 
driver,  and  negroes  and  whites  working 
together  in  handling  the  cotton  along 
the  river  front  But  with  this  exception 
.there  is  no  apparent  intermingling  of 
the  African  and  the  white  populations. 
And  I  am  told  that  there  is  not  much 
more  intermingling  between  the  French 
and  English  populations.  Their  respec- 
tive quarters  are  sharply  separated  one 


from  the  other  by  Canal  Street  Crossing 
this  broad  avenue,  one  passes  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  almost  as  if  he  were  cross- 
ing the  English  ChanneL  The  difference 
is  seen  not  only  in  the  signs  but  in  the 
faces  upon  the  streets,  the  character  of 
the  shops  and  the  restaurants,  and  in 
the  appearance  of  the  homes  in  the  resi- 
dential districts.  The  French  or  foreign 
quarter  is  the  old  New  Orleans;  the 
English  quarter  is  the  modem  New 
Orleans.  If,  on  the  one  hand.  Esplanade 
Street  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  city 
avenues  in  America,  retaining  as  it  does 
the  architectural  characteristics  of  the 
early  settlers,  St  Charles  Avenue  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  for  it  has 
what  is  to  be  found  in  few  of  our  larger 
American  cities,  its  residences  detached, 
with  lawns,  gardens,  shade  trees  environ- 
ing each  residence,  and  air  and  sunlight, 
rare  luxuries  in  a  city,  furnished  to  each. 
This  geographical  separation  symbolizes 
a  social  separation  said  to  be  quite  as 
marked.  I  am  told  that  there  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Creole  population 
families  who  mildly  lament  the  annexa- 
tion of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
and  haughtily  look  down  upon  their 
wealthier  American  fellow-citizens  as 
belonging  to  the  nouvtaux  riches ;  social 
circles  which  the  current  of  modem 
life  has  affected  as  little  as  the  water  of 
some  of  the  bayous  of  the  Mississippi 
is  affected  by  the  current  which  flows 
by,  but  does  not  enter  into  them. 

We  drove  through  this  quarter  one  of 
our  two  mornings,  interested  in  its  for- 
eign-looking features :  "  the  walls  of 
adobd,  the  lime-washed  stucco  facades, 
the  jalousies,  the  gratings,  the  small-paned 
windows,  the  portes-cochferes,  the  arcades 
and  balconies,  the  tiled  roofs,  and  the 
inner  courts — the  whole  embosomed  in 
bright-flowering  tropical  plants ;"  and  I 
wished  for  a  letter  of  introduction  that 
I  might  have  been  taken  into  one  of 
these  homes  which  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury apparently  retain  the  simplicity  of 
the   eighteenth,   and   something  of  its 
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calm  and  peace.  Later  we  rambled 
through  the  business  streets  of  the  foreign 
quarter,  moused  about  in  its  quaint 
shops,  and,  though  our  purchases  were 
insignificant,  found  ourselves  cordially 
welcomed  in  examining  the  rich,  solid 
old  furniture  and  jewelry.  What  stories 
of  ancient  days,  of  once  prosperous  and 
wealthy  families  now  stranded  by  the 
ever-changing  currents  of  our  American 
life,  or  yet  more  tragically  disappeared 
altogether,  these  quaint,  curious  artistic 
relics  of  bygone  times  could  have  told, 
if  they  could  have  spoken  1  Looking  on 
these  pieces  of  solid  mahogany,  with 
their  artistic  carvings,  one  could  not  but 
confess  to  himself  with  regret,  however 
twentieth-century  his  spirit,  that  our 
ancestors  had  a  quality  of  reality  and  of 
individualism  which  our  age  of  organ- 
ization and  hustle  and — must  I  say  it? — 
of  sham,  sorely  lacks.  Shall  we  ever 
recover  it,  I  wonder?  We  took  our  sup- 
per two  successive  evenings  in  a  French 
restaurant ;  we  could  hardly  have  found 
one  more  characteristically  French  in  a 
town  of  Brittany  or  Normandy,  except 
that  our  waiter  did  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Of  modem  New  Orleans  a  fine  illus- 
tration is  furnished  by  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. A  visit  of  an  hour  is  not  very 
adequate  to  take  the  measure  of  a  great 
educational  organization,  but  it  was 
enough  to  make  us  sure  that  Tulane 
University  deserves  to  rank  with  the  great 
educational  organizations  of  America. 
The  term  university  does  not  always 
signify  much,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  ii  is  often  applied  to  insti- 
tutions whose  main  work  is  carried  on  in 
grammar  and  high  school  departments, 
with  a  little  college  annex,  or  sometimes 
with  only  the  promise  of  a  college  annex, 
for  the  future.  But  if  we  could  judge 
anything  from  the  buildings,  the  appar- 
ent curriculum,  and,  what  was  a  better 
indication  than  either,  the  appearance 
of  the  University  students  as  they  were 
assembled  in  the  great  college  hall,  Tu- 
lane University,  while  not  equal  in  its 
size  or  its  endowment  with  the  greatest 
universities,  takes  its  rank  with  them  in 
the  ideals  to  which  it  aspires  and  in  the 
education  which  it  furnishes.    Not  in 


Yale  or  Harvard  would  one  see  a  finer- 
appearing  body  of  young  men,  or  receive 
a  more  eager  and  enthusiastic  attention 
to  an  address  appealing  to  patriotism  to 
render  America  in  its  new  life  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  service.  Nor  can  I 
doubt  that  this  University  really  repre- 
sents the  New  Orleans  of  the  future. 

The  "  Picayune  "  intimated,  in  an  issue 
published  about  the  time  of  our  stay  in 
New  Orleans,  that  the  days  of  commer- 
cial supremacy  for  New  York  were  over, 
and  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  New  Orleans  would  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World.  The  ar- 
ticle was  a  curious  illustration  of  that 
narrow  Americanism  which  forgets  that 
the  United  States  is  a  continent,  and 
that  in  its  future  it  must  have  more  than 
one  metropolis.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  set  before  New  Orleans  a  door  of 
opportunity,  and  that  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  people  of  that  city  if  they 
do  not  take  advantage  of  it  and  make 
New  Orleans  one  of  the  three  or  four 
great  commercial  centers  of  the  North 
American  continent.  At  the  mouth  of 
a  river  immeasurably  greater  than  the 
Hudson,  the  natural  shipping  port  for 
all  the  territory  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri,  through  which, 
therefore,  should  pass  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  commerce  which  is 
to  go  to  the  Orient,  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  New  Orleans  will  be  lim- 
ited only  by  the  capacity  of  her  people. 
If  she  can  solve  her  race  and  labor 
problem — for  the  two  are  really  one ; 
if  she  can  bring  about  and  maintain 
harmonious  relations  between  the  white 
race  and  the  colored  race ;  if  she  can 
realize  that  only  a  united,  coK>perative 
people  can  be  prosperous,  and  learn 
how  to  abolish  injustice  from  the  one 
race  and  znvy  and  jealousy  from  the 
other;  and  if  at  the  same  time  she  can 
take  full  advantage  of  modem  ideas  and 
modem  methods  in  business  enterprise, 
her  own  wealth,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, her  opportunities  for  service, 
economic,  industrial,  social,  and  commer- 
cial, to  the  whole  South-Mississippi  Val- 
ley, far  transcend  the  vision  of  the  most 
imaginative  dreamer  of  to-day,   L.  As 
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The    Recantation    of  an    Anti-Imperialist 

By  David  Gray 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  probably  best  known  to  the  general  reading  public  as  the 
author  of  the  two  series  of  spirited  and  entertaining  stories  called  "  Gallops."  Mr.  Gray, 
it  may  be  added,  is  a  lawyer,  and  before  entering  upon  that  profession  was  connected  edi- 
torially with  the  Buffalo  "  Times,"  the  Buffalo  "  Inquirer,"  the  New  York  "  World,"  and 
other  newspapers.— The  Editors. 

IN  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  change 
in  our  Philippine  policy  as  a  resdt 
of  the  November  election,  it  seems 
a  duty  to  protest  against  the  agitation 
for  Filipino  independence  of  you  gentle- 
men commonly  styled  anti-imperialists, 
and  to  lament  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
the  leaders  of  my  own  party  in  adopting 
the  Philippine  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform.  Prior  to  the  summer  of  1902 
I  was  actively  in  sympathy  with  your 
point  of  view.  As  a  writer  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  a  Democratic  newspaper  I 
attacked  continuously  the  Republican 
Administration  for  its  violence  both  to 
our  constitutional  policy  and  to  the  rights 
of  a  weak  people.  From  such  data  as  I 
could  secure,  I  believed  Aguinaldo  and 
his  cause  comparable  to  Washington 
and  the  issues  of  the  Revolution,  and  I 
believed  the  Filipinos  capable  of  self- 
government  in  our  understanding  of  the 
word.  I  extolled  their  efforts  for  inde- 
pendence, believing,  as  you  do,  that  the 
Nation's  health  is  best  conserved  by  a 
minority  actuated  by  conscience  and 
principle  which  dares  not  to  conform  to 
the  cheap  definition  of  patriotism  made 
by  party  politics.  I  voted  for  Bryan  in 
1900  on  the  issue  of  Philippine  policy, 
though  opposed  to  him  on  all  other 
grounds. 

In  the  summer  of  1 902  I  went  to  the 
islands  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  newly  installed  civil  government, 
expecting  to  find,  even  in  its  beginnings, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Filipinos  for  self-rule,  and  to  gather 
facts  with  which  to  prosecute  a  cam- 
paign for  Filipino  emancipation.  Besides 
spending  many  weeks  in  Manila,  I  made 
journeys  into  the  provinces  of  Cavite, 
Batangas,  Laguna,  Rizal,  Bulucan,  and 
Pampanga,  the  roost  fertile  and  thickly 
populated  portions  of  Luzon.  I  went  to 
Samar,  Leyte,  and  Cebu,  in  the  Visayan 


group;  I  visited  various  parts  of  Min- 
danao, the  largest  of  the  Moro  islands; 
also  Isabella,  Jolo,  Bongao,  and  Siassi. 
I  met  nearly  all  the  prominent  Filipinos 
who  have  taken  service  under  our  Gov- 
ernment as  governors  of  provinces,  and 
who,  according  to  our  policy  of  appoint- 
ing ex-insurrectos,  were  prominent  in 
the  insurrection.  I  had  long  talks  with 
Aguinaldo  and  with  Aglipay,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  much  the  most  influential  of  the 
native  leaders,  controlling  probably  sev- 
eral millions  through  the  native  Church 
which  he  has  organized.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mabini  on  the  island  of  Guam, 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  his  friends 
and  fellows  in  Aguinaldo's  cabinet.  I 
also  had  many  intimate  talks  upon  Phil- 
ippine matters  with  Mabini's  successor 
in  that  cabinet,  and  was  repeatedly  this 
gentleman's  guest,  and  entertain  a  deep 
respect  for  his  intelligence  and  a  high 
regard  for  his  friendship.  I  mention 
these  facts  to  show  that  I  did  not  see 
the  islands  from  a  hotel  window  in 
Manila,  nor  through  the  eyes  of  Ameri- 
can occupation.  But  very  soon  it  became 
evident  that  I  had  misconceived  the 
situation.  Volumes  could  be  written 
describing  the  conditions  and  not  say 
all ;  yet  a  few  elemental  facts  and  con- 
clusions incessantly  force  themselves 
upon  the  openi-minded  observer  who 
himself  goes  to  the  islands. 

First,  that  the  Filipinos  have  no 
nationality  with  which  to  assume  gov- 
ernment of  the  archipelago.  In  Luzon 
there  are  the  Christian  Tagalogs,  the 
Christian  Matebeles,  who  murder  Taga- 
logs as  a  tribal  virtue,  the  non-Christian 
Igorrotes,  various  tribes  of  head-hunters, 
and  a  miserable  race  called  Negritos.  In 
the  Visayan  group  is  another  tribal  di- 
vision speaking  a  Malay  dialect  distinct 
from  Tagalog,  and  in  the  great  island  of 
Mindanao  and  in  the  Sulu  and  Tawi 
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groups  are  the  Moros,  Mussulman  sav- 
ages continually  warring  among  them- 
selves. In  all  the  blands,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Sefior  Buencamino, 
Aguinaldo's  former  Secretary  of  State, 
there  are  not  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  who  speak  any  Spanish.  That 
is  to  say,  less  than  the  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  know  the  edu- 
cated language  which  alone  can  be  used 
for  purposes  of  intercommunication. 
Thus,  without  community  of  interest, 
tradition,  or  language,  scattered  sparsely 
over  an  archipelago  that  would  extend 
from  Maine  nearly  to  Florida,  inheriting 
immemorial  tribal  enmities,  a  partf rankly 
barbarous,  a  part  reared  under  the  spir- 
itual guidance  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  forbidden  the  arts  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  subjected  to  three  hundred 
years  of  military  tyranny,  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  their  country  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans  and  Chinese — what  crimi- 
nal folly  to  compare  such  a  situation 
with  that  in  Cuba  1 

There  are  individual  Tagalogs  and 
Visayans  of  much  intelligence,  of  some 
culture  and  wealth  ;  there  arc  some  who 
possess  what  we  call  character,  but  the 
class  is  lamentably  small.  In  Manila,  a 
city  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  I  doubt  if  there  be  two 
hundred  Filipinos,  men  and  women, 
whom  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  or 
could  ask  to  your  houses  save  out  of  an 
anthropological  curiosity.  In  the  coun- 
try the  percentage  would  be  even  smaller. 
Yet  if  you  make  the  Philippines  inde- 
pendent, you  give  independence  not  to 
the  Filipinos,  but  to  these  Filipinos,  not 
to  the  people,  but  to  this  small  class ; 
you  put  the  simple,  half-civilized  vil- 
lagers of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  group 
under  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy  modeled 
upon  Spanish  military  despotism  and 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Malay 
feudal  system.  This  was  the  form  of 
government  which  Aguinaldo  was  en- 
deavoring to  establish,  the  only  form  of 
government  of  which  either  he  or  his 
associates  could  conceive,  if  we  except 
Mabini,  who,  pathetically  crippled  but 
intellectually  vigorous,  inspired  by  Rous- 
seau and  the  French  Revolutionists, 
was  the  poet  and  idealist  of  the  move- 
ment, and  who  was  alone  in  his  idealism. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
Malay  feudal  system,  nor  the  mysterious 
and   absolute  control  which,  under  it, 
the  principe  wields   over  the  peasant, 
nor   its    institution    of    debt   bondag^e, 
which  our  Government  has  not  succeeded 
in  breaking  up ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  understand  Philippine 
affairs  and  in  order  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  insurrection,  which  was  no 
more  a  popular  uprising  to  secure  popu- 
lar liberty  than  were  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses. 

Like  all  Malays,  like  all  the  tropical 
peoples,  the  Filipinos  are  in  a  condition 
racially  of  child  development  As  to 
matters  which  children  can  comprehend 
they  are  precocious,  but  face  to  face 
with  the  adult  problems  of  Western 
civilization  they  lack  self-reliance  and 
initiative  and  that  energy  of  character 
without  which  popular  liberty,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  impossible.  A  most 
significant  and  discouraging  fact  is  that 
few,  if  any,  Filipinos  of  prominence  are 
pure  Filipino,  but  are  mixed  with  the 
Mongol  or  European.  I  was  not  able  to 
meet  or  to  hear  of  a  single  Filipino  of 
exceptional  force  or  distinction  who  was 
not  more  or  less  obviously  a  mixed 
blood.  In  most  cases,  capacity  and  suc- 
cess are  traceable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Chinese,  which  seems  to  be  a  natural 
admixture  with  the  Malay,  resulting  in  a 
superior  type.  The  Chinese  blood  in 
Mabini  and  in  the  native  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  conspicuous. 

The  people  of  the  country  impress 
one  pleasantly.  They  have  many  attract- 
ive traits  and  but  few  vices.  They  are 
by  nature  peaceable,  justice-loving,  and 
for  the  most  part  law-abiding.  Their 
domestic  lives  are  clean,  but  politically 
they  are  babes.  They  have  neither  the 
capacity  for,  the  conception  of,  nor  the 
desire  for,  self-government  as  we  under- 
stand it.  The  presidentes  or  head  men 
of  the  villages  often  make  admirable 
executives,  but  the  presidentes  would 
gasp  at  the  suggestion  that  the  peasants 
were  entitled  to  the  equal  rights  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution. 

If  we  examine  the  capacity  of  the 
Filipinos  for  conducting  international 
relations,  the  facts  are  equally  discour- 
aging.   The  number  who  have  been  into 
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the  world,  or  who  have  any  adequate 
conception  of  it,  is  extremely  few.  I 
doubt  if  there  be  fifty  of  the  upper  class 
in  the  whole  archipelago  who  have  en- 
joyed the  education  of  foreign  travel  or 
of  the  Western  universities.  Thus,  un- 
sophisticated and  without  national  unity, 
the  maintenance  of  foreign  relations 
would  at  present  be  an  impossibility. 
The  more  intelligent  among  them  realize 
this  national  helplessness,  and  view  with 
apprehension  the  possibility  of  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States,  realizing 
that  they  would  ultimately  be  the  prey 
of  one  of  the  European  military  powers, 
and  in  the  meantime  that  the  islands 
would  be  torn  with  internal  disorder  and 
ladronism. 

I  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  con- 
vinced that  our  retention  of  them  was 
an  international  crime ;  I  left  them  con- 
vinced that  any  other  course  than  that 
which  we  are  pursuing  would  be  a  breach 
of  international  humanity,  comparable 
to  leaving  a  helpless  infant  to  perish  in 
the  storm.  Right  or  wrong,  we  have 
taken  the  islands,  and  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  whose  blood  we  have  shed  and 
whose  lands  we  have  laid  waste.  This 
is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact  When  they 
will  be  ready  for  self-government  is  an 
interesting  question,  but  at  present  is 
academic.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  not 
ready  or  capable  for  it  Moreover,  any 
agitation  in  this  country  with  Filipino 
independence  as  its  object  can  work 
only  as  a. cruelly  unsettling  and  danger- 
ous influence,  tending  to  postpone  what 
it  seeks  to  hasten.  Aguinaldo's  former 
Secretary  of  State  said  to  me :  "  The 
Filipinos  have  three  great  needs,  and 
none  of  them  is  independence.  The 
first  is  schools,  the  second  is  more  schools, 
and  the  third  is  more  schools."  This 
is  a  true  saying.  They  need  education 
along  all  lines;  they  need  development. 
The  cost  of  educating  them  and  devel- 
oping them  may  be  heavy  to  the  United 
States,  but  we  have  put  ourselves  in 
such  a  position  that  we  cannot  morally 
withdraw  from  meeting  it.  The  argu- 
ment that  we  are  undermining  our  own 
democracy  by  ruling  paternally  an  alien 
people  is  nullified  by  the  obvious  moral 
requirements  of  the  situation.     It  is  not 


a  question  of  what  we  should  have 
done,  or  of  what  we  should  like  to  do, 
but  of  what  we  must  do.  To  give  them 
independence  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing the  blood  from  our  hands  and  whit- 
ening our  good  name  would  have  the 
same  merit  as  to  abandon  an  illegitimate 
child  in  order  to  put  away  the  evidence 
of  sin. 

Whether  the  Filipinos  need  only  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  nationality 
capable  of  standing  by  itself,  or  whether 
from  their  tropical  environment  they  are 
condemned  forever  to  the  lot  of  a  back- 
ward race,  is  another  question  which  is 
purely  academic.  Good  morals  and 
policy  alike  dictate  that  they  be  given 
the  opportunity  for  self-development, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  do  this  suc- 
cessfully we  must  have  accurate  knowl- 
edge as  to  their  conditions,  sympathy 
with  their  defects,  and  faitii  in  their 
possibilities.  If  Providence  has  ever 
specially  intervened  to  provide  ade- 
quatie  men  for  difficult  work,  it  has  in- 
tervened in  the  present  instance  in  pro- 
viding first  Mr.  Root,  and  now  the 
present  Secretary  of  War  and  the  men 
associated  with  him.  Mr.  Taft's  faith 
in  the  Filipinos  seems  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  blands 
and  have  seen  the  problem  which  he 
has  to  face,  but  such  a  faith  and  confi- 
dence are  necessary  to  give  Filipinos  the 
full  opportunity  to  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, they  have  a  right.  To  interfere 
with  his  work  before  the  foundation  is 
established,  to  give  the  half-educated, 
irresponsible,  and  dangerous  Filipino 
demagogue,  and  there  are  many  of  these, 
an  opportunity  for  believing  that  our 
policy  toward  the  islands  is  to  be  a 
vacillating  and  changeable  one,  depend- 
ent upon  the  mutations  of  American 
politics,  would  be  a  crime  with  effects 
too  far-reaching  to  be  anticipated. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  issues  of 
the  campaign,  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Philippine  policy,  involving  as 
it  does  the  peace  and  welfare  of  seven 
millions  of  Filipinos,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  possible  cost  to  the  United  States 
which  another  outbreak  would  entail, 
makes  the  Philippine  issue  paramount 
If  such  men  as  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  and  the 
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distinguished  and  rightly  venerated 
President  of  Harvard,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  fellow-Democrats  who  have  framed 
the  Philippine  plank  of  the  St.  Louis 
platform,  will  go  to  the  islands  and 
ascertain  the  facts  at  first  hand,  I  should 
be  ready  to  trust  their  conclusions  before 
my  own.  But  from  all  that  I  can  learn 
there    are    no   workers  for  Philippine 


independence  who  have  been  to  the 
Philippines.  Would  that  some  Ameri- 
can Cecil  Rhodes  might  endow  founda- 
tions for  the  study  of  Philippine  prob- 
lems in  the  Philippines,  to  the  end  that 
the  political  conscience  and  morality  of 
the  Nation  might  be  fed  upon  whole 
facts  instead  of  half  facts  and  misleading^ 
ex  parte  statements. 


Man's   Place  in  the  Universe 

By  Theodore  T.  Munger,  D.D. 


THE  idea  that  this  is  the  only  hab- 
itable world  in  the  universe  be- 
longs to  those  periods  of  astron- 
omy when  many  things  were  dreamed  of 
and  few  were  proven.  Mr.  Wallace,  in 
the  book  the  title  of  which  is  taken  as 
that  of  this  article,'  with  an  array  of 
sciences,  revives  the  dream,  and  attempts 
to  show  that  planetary  life  is  impossible, 
and  that  to  assert  its  possibility  might 
be  a  false  note  in  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  that  should  be  set  right  It  is 
not  often  that  so  extensive  a  work  of 
science  is  brought  out  by  so  great  a 
master  in  order  to  establish  a  negative. 
True  science  deals  chiefly  with  what  is 
I)Ositive,  denying  only  in  order  to  clear 
away  any  false  theory  that  hinders  posi- 
tive truth.  But  no  theory  of  human  life 
in  other  worlds  has  found  a  permanent 
place  in  the  scientific  world,  nor  is  there 
any  serious  mention  of  it,  except  as  a 
possibility.  Mr.  Wallace  pleads  for  his 
point  with  such  zeal  that  one  almost 
suspects  some  ulterior  purpose,  some 
hidden  and  cherished  view  in  another 
field  that  conflicts  with  his  theory.  For 
example,  if  he  were  a  pessimist,  he 
might  be  eager  to  limit  life  to  this  small 
world,  and  so  could  rejoice  in  a  lifeless 
universe  beyond  it.  But  he  indicates 
no  such  motive ;  and,  having  planted 
himself  on  a  material  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  stands  there  with  fine  consist- 
ency, and  refers  to  opposite  views — 
chiefly  theological — with  slight  recogni- 
tion and  no  respect  But  that  he  ignores 
theology  as  having  any  bearing  on  the 

.  '  Man's  Plae*  in  the  Utmerst:  a  Study  of  tht 
KesuUs  cf  Scientific  Reuarch  in  Relation  to  the 
Unity  or  PturalUy  of  Worlds.  By  Alfred  Kuswl 
Wallace.   McClute,  PhUUpt  &  Co^  New  York. 


subject,  and  the  fact  that  the  treatment 
of  it  has  been  idle,  is  no  proof  that  the- 
ology, in  a  large  sense,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  It  may,  indeed,  turn  out 
before  long  that  it  has  more  to  say  on 
the  subject  than  physical  science;  or, 
rather,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  segre- 
gated from  other  sciences  and  stand 
alone  for  general  conclusions  without 
sharp  questioning ;  for  matter,  as  such, 
fails  to  include  several  of  the  most 
essential  factors  that  enter  into  the 
problems  of  life.  But,  so  far,  it  must  be 
said  that  theology  has  contributed  noth- 
ing of  real  value  to  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  while  intended  to  strengthen 
faith  in  revelation  and  Christian  doc- 
trine, it  has  worked  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  change  in  doctrine  and 
growth  in  science  both  proved  defective 
evidence. 

The  problem  at  no  time  ever  awakened 
so  deep  and  popular  interest  as  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  A  well- 
written  French  treatise,  favoring  the 
theory  of  planetary  life,  in  1 686  had  held 
the  attention  of  scientific  circles  in  all 
Europe  up  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  hdd  among  its  adherents  the  Her- 
schels,  Chalmers,  Dick,  Isaac  Taylor,  and 
Arago,  as  in  the  previous  century  it  had 
been  favorably  regarded  by  Newton. 
That  such  men  entertained  a  theory  for 
which  they  could  not  adduce  a  scientific 
reason  indicates  more  on  the  side  of  its 
probability  than  any  amount  of  scientific 
improbability  could  weigh  against  it  It 
revealed  an  unconscious  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  lean  to  that  side  of  the 
question.  There  are  some  subjects  that 
out-reason  reason  and  plant  in  us  con- 
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victions  for  which  we  have  no  ordinary 
evidence — a  point  touched  by  Tennyson 
when  he  asked  the  question, 

"Who  forged  that  other  influence. 
That  heat  of  inward  evidence, 
By  which  he  doubts  7" 

The  most  conspicuous  actors  in  the 
discussion  in  the  last  century  were  Dr. 
Chalmers,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor 
Whewell,  of  Cambridge — one  favoring 
the  doctrine  of  planetary  life,  the  other 
questioning  it  The  story  of  Chalmers's 
week-day  astronomical  discourses  is  as 
marvelous  as  any  of  the  wonders  he  de- 
scribed in  the  heavens.  All  Edinburgh 
shut  up  shop  on  Thursday  afternoons  to 
hear  them.  When  published  (in  1817), 
they  ran  abreast  of  Scott's  "  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,"  and  kept  an  equal  pace; 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  within  a 
year.  It  was  not  merely  their  eloquence, 
but  the  interest  of  the  people  in  a  ques- 
tion full  of  perplexity,  to  which  they 
were  half  willing  to  assent  because  it 
cleared  up  so  many  difficulties.  Chal- 
mers's theological  speculations  on  the 
subject  have  no  recognition  to-day,  but 
he  lifted  the  people  into  a  region  of  high 
thought,  and  spread  an  atmosphere  of 
divine  sanity  over  phenomena  that  were 
in  themselves  most  improbable.  For 
belief  that  other  worlds  might  be  inhab- 
ited, he  relied  wholly  upon  doctrinal 
opinions  that  thus  became  more  explica- 
ble. A  strange  logic  it  sounds  to-day. 
After  so  unfolding  the  heavens  that 
this  world  sinks  into  insignificance,  he 
encounters  the  unbelieving  scoff  that  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  should  send  his 
Son  to  this  little  world  to  expiate  its  sin 
by  his  death.  He  meets  this  plausible 
criticism  by  so  exalting  the  value  of  the 
immortal  soul  as  to  justify  God  in  his 
condescension,  and  carries  out  his 
thought  that  the  same  gracious  work 
extends  to  other  worlds  where  there  may 
be  the  same  need  of  it. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  hovering  in  the  re- 
gion of  a  truth  that  is  haunting  the  best 
thought  of  to-day,  but  he  failed  to  see  it, 
for  the  double  reason  that  he  beclouded 
a  universal  theory  by  a  narrow  dogma, 
and  also  because  a  modern  conception 
'-elation  to  nature  had  not 
not  the  first  time  that 
«at  possible 


truth  knocking  at  the  door  of  faith,  and  so, 
in  effect,  has  reversed  the  process  in  those 
who  came  to  scoff  but  remained  to  pray. 

A  stronger  but  less  interesting  man.  Pro- 
fessor Whewell,  of  Cambridge — of  whom 
Sydney  Smith  said  that "  science  was  his 
forte  and  omniscience  his  foible  " — find- 
ing that  the  seed  sown  by  Chalmers  had 
yidded  a  popular  following  on  one  side 
and  skepticism  on  the  other  side,  under- 
took to  controvert  his  position  in  a  book 
that  called  out  a  vast  amount  of  debate, 
until  ite  title,  "Of  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,"  became  a  household  word  in 
both  continents.  It  would  appear  that 
Chalmers,  along  with  Richard  A.  Proc- 
tor— an  abler  astronomer  than  either 
named — had  held  the  field  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  himself  in  his  old  age 
discarded  his  own  early  logic.  This 
state  of  things,  both  in  science  and  the- 
ology, called  out  Whewell,  who  held 
back  from  nothing  that  needed  mending 
in  the  whole  circle  of  thought.  But  he 
contributed  little  more  than  Chalmers, 
and  simply  planted  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  doctrinal  question.  The  only 
thing  to  be  remembered  to-day  is  that 
one  revealed  himself  as  a  strict  Calvin- 
ist  and  the  other  as  a  Cambridge  Lati- 
tudinarian. 

Mr.  Wallace,  coming  to  the  question 
a  century  later,  plants  himself  on  matter 
only,  and  relies  upon  its  verdict  that 
the  stellar  universe  is  void  of  life.  At 
one  point,  though  a  scientist  of  the  first 
order,  he  strangely  holds  to  a  theory 
that  had  some  recognition  a  few  years 
ago,  but  has  little  at  present,  that  the 
stellar  universe  is  finite  and  its  extent 
is  determinable,  and  that  the  plane  of 
the  Milky  Way  comprises  it ;  that  the 
solar  system  is  not  far  from  the  center 
of  the  plane,  and  therefore  the  earth  is 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse. This  is  interesting  intelligence, 
if  it  is  true,  but  the  greatness  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  and  the  smallness 
of  the  earth  would  seem  to  make  it  an 
audacious  claim.  One  suspects  some 
necromancy,  or  extra-scientific  source  of 
so  accurate  information — as  when  Swe- 
denborg  was  asked  how  he  could  so  ac- 
curately describe  heaven  and  bell,  he 
replied,  "  I  have  been  there."  As  for 
ourMlyes,  we  do  not  desire  the  infor- 
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mation,  however  won.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  stellar  universe  is  finite, 
it  would  so  react  as  to  weaken  belief  in 
an  infinite  God.  Limit  the  Creator  in 
any  way  and  the  limitation  would  spread 
by  suggestion  to  all  his  work.  We  are 
correlated  to  the  infinite,  and  a  finite 
creation  throws  us  into  confusion  at  all 
points.  Mr.  Wallace's  probability  irri- 
tates by  defrauding  us  in  such  a  way 
that  the  assurance  that  our  world  is  the 
center  of  all  worlds  would  not  placate  us 
if  all  the  stars  were  given  over  to  us. 
There  is  stored  up  in  infinity,  in  its  mys- 
tery and  its  reality,  the  inspiration  by 
which  we  live. 

No  one  to-day  quarrels  with  science. 
If  it  demonstrates  that  the  band  of  the 
Milky  Way  binds  creation  into  one 
bundle,  so  be  it  We  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  even  if  we  are  doomed  to 
undergo  the  worst  of  it  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  this  book,  written 
with  consummate  care  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  is  not  a  cheerful  message,  and 
we  could  wish  it  had  been  briefer.  As 
one  reads  along  its  clear  pages,  and 
between  the  lines  finds  not  only  the 
doom  of  mankind,  but  the  universe 
vacant  of  life — except,  perhaps,  a  soli- 
tary God— one  asks  why  the  proof  is 
piled  so  high.  One  page  is  as  effective 
as  the  three  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
the  testimony  of  one  science  is  as  good 
as  that  of  all.  While  the  reader  gains 
much  knowledge,  he  asks  to  what  profit, 
unless  he  is  provoked  to  say,  with  Ten- 
nyson, that  "  nothing  worthy  of  proving 
can  be  proved,"  and  in  protest  declares 
in  its  place,  "  I  have  felt."  Two  voices 
speak  through  it — one  of  despair,  and 
one  that  reacts  in  hope.  If  this  planet 
is  the  center  of  the  universe — and  it,  as 
well  as  any  other,  might  hold  this  place — 
it  yields  us  different  thoughts  from  the 
claim  of  its  being  the  only  inhabited 
world.  In  that  case,  what  will  happen 
when,  after  a  few  aeons  are  past,  the 
only  hearthstone  of  the  universe  falls 
into  the  sun  and  is  burned  up?  So 
intolerable  is  the  despair  that  settles 
upon  us  that  we  instinctively  protest 
against  Mr.  Wallace's  limitation  within 
the  Milky  Way,  and  assert  that  every 
system,  in  its  evolutionary  process,  must 
produce  a  planet    that   repeats  every 


physical  and  human  phase  of  our  own. 
A  planet  may  die,  but  a  lifeless   uni- 
verse I — "  that  way  madness  lies."  There 
is  abundant  probability  of  such  a  the- 
ory; the  doctrine  of  chances  favors   it, 
because    they  are  infinite.     We  have, 
to-day,  a  tenable  theory  of  life  that    is 
human.     When  the  first  sign  of  organic 
life  appeared  upon  the  earth,  it  was  as 
sure  that  it  would  end  in  ideal  man  as 
that  the  keel  of  a  ship  will  come  to  be 
full-rigged  and  launched  and  sailed  for 
some  harbor.   It  is  the  logic  of  creation, 
and  makes  it  explicable.     As   Mr.   J. 
Brierley  says,  "  Man  himself  is  the  great 
example  of  non-finality.     In  him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Nature  meet    He  is   a 
general  exhibition  of  their  systems  of 
laws,  and  of  their  transcendence  in  suc- 
cession by  something  higher.  His  bodily 
life,  by  its  vitality,  walks  clean  away 
from  the  whole  law  r^on  of  the  inor- 
ganic world."' 

If  physical  science  sweeps  the  uni- 
verse clear  of  all  life  by  material  tests,  it 
leaves  a  vast  realm  of  what  may  be 
called  mind-stuff  that  points  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  abhors  the  vacuum  of 
a  dead  or  mindless  universe.  There 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  passing  by 
matter  when  discussing  questions  as  to 
origin  and  destiny,  not  because  it  robs 
us  of  what  we  most  need,  but  because  it 
blocks  mind  in  fulfilling  its  strongest 
instinct  But  physical  science  itself  is 
moving  in  that  direction ;  it  cannot  free 
itself  from  its  own  complications  except 
by  recourse  to  spirit  as  at  the  bottom  of 
all  things.  Matter  is  so  fast  running 
away  from  itself  into  something  inexpli- 
cably fine  and  strong  that  it  must  bear 
some  other  name.  Besides,  as  we  grow 
less  satisfied  with  attempts  to  find  the 
origin  of  life  in  matter,  we  are  less 
troubled  over  the  probability  that  it  de- 
termines our  final  destiny.  Haeckel's 
"Riddle  of  the  Universe" — not  going 
beyond  matter  to  explain  it,  failed  to 
excite  any  thought  over  it  Man  has 
never  ceased  to  search  for  the  cause  and 
end  of  creation  in  the  soura  of  it :  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  look 
for  its  explanation  in  its  processes  rather 
than  in  its  source  and  end.  This  is  ad- 
mirably referred  to  in  Stewart  and 
>"Chmtiaa  World,"  March  26, 1901 
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Tail's  "The  Unseen  Universe  " — whose 
conception  of  it  is  that  "  it  has  developed 
by  an  intelligence  resident  in  the  unseen, 
and  by  scientific  analogy  returns  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  unseen."  In  this 
pregnant  sentence  matter  is  regarded  as 
an  incident  between  the  creation  of  man 
and  his  final  destiny,  while  first  and  last 
he  is  himself  spiritual  and  returns 
whence  he  came. 

We  are  surprised  on  the  last  page  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  book  to  find  an  admission 
that  qualifies  the  tenor  of  the  entire  vol- 
ume. He  says :  "  Of  course  there  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  other  universes, 
perhaps  of  other  kinds  of  matter  and 
subject  to  other  laws,  perhaps  more  like 
our  conception  of  the  ether,  perhaps 
wholly  non-material,  and  what  we  can 
only  conceive  of  as  spiritual."  This  is 
the  very  thing  we  have  demanded  in 
our  long  imprisonment  in  matter  in  the 
previous  pages — every  sentence  a  knell 
of  despair.  Were  there  not  so  much 
well-stated  science,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say  that  it  nullifies  all  that  has  gone 
before.  Another  kind  of  universe, 
"  wholly  non-material " — to  this  we  must 
go  if  we  would  know  anything  of  our 
origin  and  destiny,  or  of  human  life  be- 
tween ;  for  it  is  the  spiritual  that  makes 
us  human.  It  is  here  also  that  we  can 
get  any  light  both  on  immortality  and 
possible  life  in  other  worlds.  The  two 
problems  run  together,  but  both  hinge 
on  life  that  is  non-material — chat  is,  on 
the  reality  of  the  Spirit  as  creative 
Will.  The  Spirit  brooded  on  the  waters 
and  begot  the  world ;  it  overshadowed 
humanity,  and  man  was  the  son  of 
God. 

The  Spirit  is  a  mystery,  but  matter,  if 
taken  alone,  is  inexplicable.  Tennyson 
makes  an  accurate  distinction  in  his 
most  used  and  perhaps  farthest-reaching 
poem — "  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall " — 
because  it  contains  his  greatest  thought, 
which  we  take  to  be  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion between  the  slightest  thing  in  crea- 
tion and  the  infinite  Creator ;  and  if  that 
is  known,  all  is  known.  A  universe  that 
is  only  a  mystery,  however  beautiful  or 
awful,  can  teach  us  nothing — as  Job 
confessed;  but  the  equally  mysterious 
flower  in  the  wall,  and  the  still  more 
mysterious  being — man — can  add  light 


to  mystery,  and  even  outshine  the  stars. 
For  in  man,  whether  his  origin  be  in 
protoplasm  or  divine  fiat,  more  volume 
of  truth,  more  complexity  of  law,  more 
singleness  of  purpose,  are  to  be  found 
than  in  the  whole  universe  so  far  as  we 
can  get  at  it.  A  handful  of  earth  from 
an  ant-hill  can  tell  us  more  of  creative 
power  and  purpose  than  the  entire  solar 
system.  More  than  this — we  may  go 
beyond  the  flower  in  the  wall,  and  with- 
out an  if  say  that  in  knowing  man  one 
may  know  God  and  well-nigh  the  secret 
of  the  whole  machine — all  worlds  and 
all  beings  taken  together. 

It  is  a  vain  and  useless  undertaking 
— save  for  specific  scientific  purposes — 
to  explore  the  sidereal  universe  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  is  habitable  by  man,  and — 
finding  that  it  is  not — end  the  search 
with  a  bare  negation.  But  when  man  is 
sounded  to  the  depths  of  his  being,  and 
his  history  in  the  aeons  that  have  pro- 
duced him  is  known,  and  the  signs  that 
he  is  keyed  to  some  purpose  outside  of 
matter,  and  that  he  is  himself  conscious 
of  a  Being  who  made  him — when  all  this 
is  known,  we  are  in  a  way  to  find  out  if 
it  is  possible  or  probable  that  he  can  live 
in  other  worlds,  or  live  at  all  after  death. 
For  man  is  the  key  to  this  world ;  noth- 
ing has  meaning  until  he  appears,  when 
all  things  are  vested  with  reason  why 
they  are  and  what  they  are  for.  There 
is  but  one  explanation  of  him.  Ideal 
man  carries  with  him  our  only  concep- 
tion of  the  Creator.  The  son  of  God 
becomes  a  natural  phrase.  Humanity 
easily  turns  to  the  Father  in  terms  of 
oneness.  Life's  problems  are  solved, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Father  fit  easily  upon 
every  son  of  man.  If  we  go  on  to  specu- 
late and  ask  why  man  came  to  be,  and 
why  such  a  rapture  of  joy  springs  up 
when  the  ideal  man  appears,  our  last 
thought  is  that  the  inner  power  of  his 
creation  is  God  himself.  Creation  be- 
comes a  spiritual  process,  and  matter  is 
the  stufif  used.  Thus  we  see  the  rhythmic 
play  of  his  being — perhaps  an  eternal 
process — the  swing  away  from  himself 
in  remotest  matter  and  return  to  himself 
in  his  own  image. 

In  such  thoughts — justified  by  more 
than  guesses,  and  by  Scripture  if  read 
aright — we  find  the  springs  of  love  and 
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adoration  and  hope.  Besides  this,  the 
keenest  joy  a  true  man  can  feel  is  to 
know  his  place  in  creation  and  find  that 
he  is  embosomed  in  God  and  is  one  with 
him. 

These  thoughts  have  close  relation  to 
the  question  as  to  man's  place  in  the 
universe — discussed  by  Mr.  Wallace  in 
terms  of  physical  science,  but  without 
finding  a  sign  of  him  except  in  this 
already  well-known  part  of  it.  He 
looked  in  the  wrong  place — among  tlie 
stars;  it  was  too  far  off.  The  earth 
under  our  feet  and  the  soul  of  man  con- 
tain the  secret  of  human  destiny,  if  it  is 
to  be  found  anywhere.  And  it  is  so 
clear  that  it  almost  forces  belief  that  a 
process  so  explanatory  of  life  in  this 


world,  and  laying  such  hold  on  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  must  be  re- 
peated— infinitely  perhaps — in  countless 
worlds  where  the  same  conditions  exist 
as  here.  It  is  to-day  generally  believed 
that  evolution  is  a  universal  law;  it  is 
the  play  of  the  universe.  Therefore  it 
is  probable  that  if  creation  is  a  divine 
process  in  God  himself,  it  is  a  universal 
process.  It  is  better  to  think  on  such  a 
question  in  harmony  with  the  profound- 
est  and  most  sacred  laws  we  know,  and 
in  positive  rather  than  in  negative  ways. 
Hence  it  may  be  true,  as  Tennyson  says : 

"  Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun 
May  roll  with  the  dust  of  a  vanished  race." 

And  if  with  a  dead  race,  why  not  with  a 
living  one  ? 


The  Mountains 

By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Author  oJ  "  The  Forest,"  "  The  Blazed  Trail,"  "  The  Silent  Places,"  etc 

XVI The  Valley 


ONCE  upon  a  time  I  happened  to 
be  staying  in  a  hotel  room  which 
had  originally  been  part  of  a 
suite,  but  which  was  then  cut  off  from 
the  others  by  only  a  thin  door  through 
which  sounds  carried  clearly.  It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  occupants  of  that  next  room  came 
home.  I  heard  the  door  open  and 
close.  Then  the  bed  shrieked  aloud  as 
somebody  fell  heavily  upon  it.  There 
breathed  across  the  silence  a  deep,  rest- 
ful sigh. 

"  Mary,"  said  a  man's  voice,  "  I'm 
mighty  sorry  I  didn't  join  that  Asso- 
ciation for  Artificial  Vacations.  They 
guarantee  to  get  you  just  as  tired  and 
just  as  mad  in  two  days  as  you  could  by 
yourself  in  two  weeks." 

We  thought  of  that  one  morning  as 
we  descended  the  Glacier  Point  Trail  in 
Yosemite. 

The  contrast  we  need  not  have  made 
so  sharp.  We  might  have  taken  the 
regular  wagon-road  by  way  of  Chinqua- 
pin, but  we  preferred  to  stick  to  the 
trail,  and  so  encountered  our  first  sign 
of  civilization  within  a  hundred  yardq 
■Copyriifht,  1904,  by  tbt  Outlook  Company, 


of  the  brink.  It,  the  sign,  was  tourists. 
They  were  male  and  female,  as  the  Lord 
had  made  them,  but  they  had  improved 
on  that  idea  since.  The  women  were 
freckled,  hatted  with  alpines,  in  which 
edelweiss — artificial,  I  think — flowered 
in  abundance ;  they  sported  severely 
plain  flannel  shirts,  bloomers  of  an 
aggressive  and  unnecessary  cut,  and 
enormous  square  boots  weighing  pounds. 
The  men  had  on  hats  just  off  the  sun- 
bonnet  effect,  pleated  Norfolk  jackets, 
bloomers  ditto  ditto  to  the  women,  stock- 
ings whose  tops  rolled  over  innumerable 
times  to  help  out  the  size  of  that  which 
they  should  have  contained,  and  also 
enormous  square'  boots.  The  female 
children  they  put  in  skin-tight  blue  over- 
alls. The  male  children  they  dressed 
in  bloomers.  Why  this  should  be  I 
cannot  tell  you.  All  carried  toy  hatchets 
with  a  spike  on  one  end,  built  to  resem- 
ble the  pictures  of  alpenstocks. 

They  looked  businesslike,  trod  with 
an  assured  air  of  veterans,  and  a  seem- 
ing of  experience  more  extended  than  it 
was  possible  to  pack  Into  gny  one  human 
life.  We  stared  at  th^in,  our  eyea  bulff> 
ing  outf    They  p^inhiUy  and  ev%ouy 
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concealed  a  curiosity  as  to  our  pack- 
train.  We  wished  them  good-day,  in 
order  to  see  to  what  language  heaven 
had  fitted  their  extraordinary  ideas  as 
regards  raiment  They  inquired  the 
way  to  something  or  other — I  think  Sen- 
tinel Dome.  We  had  just  arrived,  so 
we  did  not  know,  but,  in  order  to  show 
a  friendly  spirit,  we  blandly  pointed  out 
a  way.  It  may  have  led  to  Sentinel 
Dome  for  all  I  know.  They  departed 
uttering  thanks  in  human  speech. 

Now  this  particular  bunch  of  tourists 
was  evidently  staying  at  the  Glacier 
Point,  and  so  was  fresh.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  morning  we  descended 
straight  down  a  drop  of,  is  it  four  thou- 
sand feet?  The  trail  was  steep  and 
long  and  without  water.  During  the 
descent  we  passed  first  and  last  probably 
twoscore  of  tourists,  all  on  foot  A  good 
half  of  them  were  delicate  women — 
young,  middle-aged,  a  few  gray-haired 
and  evidently  upwards  of  sixty.  There 
were  also  old  men,  and  fat  men,  and 
men  otherwise  out  of  condition.  Prob- 
ably nine  out  of  ten,  counting  in  the 
entire  outfit,  were  utterly  unaccustomed, 
when  at  home  where  grow  street-cars 
and  hansoms,  to  even  the  mildest  sort 
of  exercise.  They  had  come  into  the 
Valley,  whose  floor  is  over  four  thousand 
feet  up,  without  the  slightest  physical 
^preparation  for  the  altitude.  They  had 
submitted  to  the  fatigue  of  a  long  and 
dusty  stage  journey.  And  then  they 
had  merrily  whooped  it  up  at  a  {^it 
which  would  have  appalled  seasoned  old 
stagers  like  ourselves.  Those  blessed 
lunatics  seemed  positively  unhappy  un- 
less they  climbed  up  to  some  new  point 
of  view  every  day.  I  have  nevef  seen 
such  a  universally  tired  out,  frazzled, 
vitally  exhausted,  white-faced,  nervous 
community  in  my  life  as  I  did  during 
our  four  days'  stay  in  the  Valley.  Then 
probably  they  go  away,  and  take  a 
month  to  get  over  it,  and  have  queer 
residual  impressions  of  the  trip.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  those  impressions 
really  are. 

Not  but  that  Nature  has  done  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  oblige  them.  The 
things  I  am  about  to  say  are  heresy,  but 
I  hold  them  true. 

Yosemite  is  not  as  interesting  nor  as 


satisfying  to  me  as  some  of  the  other 
big  box  caflons,  like  those  of  the  Te- 
hipite,  the  Kings  in  its  branches,  or  the 
Kaweah.  I  will  admit  that  its  water- 
falls are  better.  Otherwise  it  possesses 
no  features  which  are  not  to  be  seen  in 
its  sister  valleys.  And  there  is  this 
difference.  In  Yosemite  everything  is 
jumbled  together,  apparently  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tourist  with  a  linen  duster 
and  but  three  days'  time  at  his  disposal. 
He  can  turn  from  the  cliff-headland  to 
the  dome,  from  the  dome  to  the  half 
dome,  to  the  glacier  formation,  the  {pran 
ite  slide,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with 
hardly  the  necessity  of  stirring  his  feet 
Nature  has  put  samples  of  all  her  works 
here  within  reach  of  his  cataloguing 
vision.  Everything  is  crowded  in  to- 
gether, like  a  row  of  houses  in  forty-foot 
lots.  The  mere  things  themselves  are 
here  in  profusion  and  wonder,  but  the 
appropriate  spacing,  the  approach,  the 
surrounding  of  subordinate  detail  which 
should  lead  in  artistic  gradation  to  the 
supreme  feature — these  things,  which 
are  a  real  and  essential  part  of  aesthetic 
effect,  are  lacking  utterly  for  want  of 
room.  The  place  is  not  natural  scenery ; 
it  is  a  junk-shop,  a  storehouse,  a  sample- 
room  wherein  the  elements  of  natural 
scenery  are  to  be  viewed.  It  is  not  an 
arrangement  of  effects  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  laws  of  landscape,  but  an 
abnormality,  a  freak  of  Nature. 

All  these  things  are  to  be  found  else- 
where. There  are  cliffs  which  to  the 
naked  eye  are  as  grand  as  El  Capitan ; 
domes,  half  domes,  peaks,  as  noble  as 
any  to  be  seen  in  the  Valley;  sheer 
drops  as  breath-taking  as  that  from 
Glacier  Point  But  in  other  places  each 
of  these  is  led  up  to  appropriately,  and 
stands  the  centra]  and  satisfying  feature 
to  which  all  other  things  look.  Then 
you  journey  on  from  your  cliff,  or  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be,  until,  at  just  the 
right  distance,  so  that  it  gains  from  the 
presence  of  its  neighbor  without  losing 
from  its  proximity,  a  dome  or  a  pinnacle 
takes  to  itself  the  right  of  prominence. 
I  concede  the  waterfalls;  but  in  other 
respects  I  prefer  the  sister  valleys. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  one  should  not 
visit  Yosemite;  nor  that  one  will  be 
disappointed.     It  is  gprand  beyond  any 
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possible  human  belief ;  and  no  one,  even 
a  nerve-frazzled  tourist,  can  gaze  on  it 
without  the  strongest  emotion.  Only  it 
is  not  so  intimately  satisfying  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  a  show.  You  do  not  take  it 
into  your  heart.  "  Whew  I"  you  cry. 
"  Isn't  that  a  wonder  I"  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "  Looks  just  like  the  photographs. 
Up  to  sample.     Now  let's  go." 

As  we  descended  the  trail,  we  and  the 
tourists  aroused  in  each  other  a  mutual 
interest.  One  husband  was  trying  to 
encourage  his  young  and  handsome  wife 
to  go  on.  She  was  beautifully  dressed 
for  the  part  in  a  marvelous,  becoming 
costume  of  whipcord — short  skirt,  high 
laced  elkskin  boots,  and  the  rest  of  it ; 
but  in  all  her  magnificence  she  had  sat 
down  on  the  ground,  her  back  to  the 
cliff,  her  legs  across  the  trail,  and  was 
so  tired  out  that  she  could  hardly  muster 
interest  enough  to  pull  them  in  out  of 
the  way  of  our  horses'  hoofs.  The  man 
inquired  anxiously  of  us  how  far  it  was 
to  the  top.  Now  it  was  a  long  distance 
to  the  fop,  but  a  longer  to  the  bottom, 
so  we  lied  a  lie  that  I  am  sure  was  imme- 
diately forgiven  us,  and  told  them  it 
was  only  a  short  climb.  I  should  have 
offered  them  the  use  of  Bullet,  but  Bul- 
let had  come  far  enough,  and  this  was 
only  one  of  a  dozen  such  cases.  In 
marked  contrast  was  a  jolly  white-haired 
clergyman  of  the  bishop  type  who 
climbed  vigorously  and  hailed  us  with  a 
shout. 

The  horses  were  decidedly  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  such  sights,  and  we  some- 
times had  our  hands  full  getting  them 
by  on  the  narrow  way.  The  trail  was 
safe  enough,  but  it  did  have  an  edge, 
and  that  edge  jumped  pretty  straight 
off.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  tourists  acted.  Some  of  them  were 
perfect  fools,  and  we  had  more  trouble 
with  them  than  we  did  with  the  horses. 
They  could  not  seem  to  get  the  notion 
into  their  heads  that  all  we  wanted  them 
to  do  was  to  get  on  the  inside  and 
stand  still.  About  half  of  them  were 
terrified  to  death,  so  that  at  the  crucial 
moment,  just  as  a  horse  was  passing 
them,  they  had  little  fluttering  panics 
that  called  the  beast's  attention.  Most 
of  the  remainder  tried  to  be  bold  and 
help.     They  reached  out  the  hand  of 


assistance  toward  the  halter  rope ;  the 
astonished  animal  promptly  snorted, 
tried  to  turn  around,  cannoned  against 
the  next  in  line.  Then  there  was  a 
mix-up.  Two  tall,  clean-cut,  well-bred 
looking  girls  of  our  slim  patrician  type 
offered  us  material  assistance.  They 
seemed  to  understand  horses,  and  got 
out  of  the  way  in  the  proper  manner, 
did  just  the  right  thing,  and  made  sen- 
sible suggestions.  I  offer  them  my 
homage. 

They  spoke  to  us  as  though  they  bad 
penetrated  the  disguise  of  long  travel, 
and  could  see  we  were  not  necessarily 
members  of  Burt  Alvord's  gang.  This 
phase,  too,  of  our  descent  became  in- 
creasingly interesting  to  us,  a  species  of 
gauge  by  which  we  measured  the  per- 
ceptions of  those  we  encountered.  Most 
did  not  speak  to  us  at  all.  Others 
responded  to  our  greetings  with  a  reserve 
in  which  was  more  than  a  tinge  of  dis- 
trust. Still  others  patronized  us.  A  very 
few  overlooked  our  faded  flannel  shirts, 
our  soiled  trousers,  our  floppy  old  hats 
with  their  rattlesnake  bands,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  our  equipment,  to  respond  to 
us  heartily.  Them  in  return  we  gener- 
ally perceived  to  belong  to  our  totem. 

We  found  the  floor  of  the  Valley 
well  sprinkled  with  campers.  They  had 
pitched  all  kint  .  of  tents;  built  all 
kinds  of  fancy  permanent  conveniences ;  ' 
erected  all  kinds  of  banners  and  signs 
advertising  their  identity,  and  were  gen- 
erally having  a  nice,  easy,  healthful, 
jolly  kind  of  a  time  up  there  in  the 
mountains.  Their  outfits  they  had  either 
brought  in  with  their  own  wagons,  or 
had  had  freighted.  The  store  near  the 
bend  of  the  Merced  supplied  all  their 
needs.  It  was  truly  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  so  many  people  enjoying  themselves, 
for  they  were  mostly  those  in  moderate 
circumstances,  to  whom  a  trip  on  tourist 
lines  would  be  impossible.  We  saw 
bakers'  and  grocers'  and  butchers' 
wagons  that  had  been  pressed  into  serv- 
ice. A  man,  his  wife,  and  little  baby, 
had  come  in  an  ordinary  buggy,  the  one 
horse  of  which,  led  by  the  man,  carried 
the  woman  and  baby  to  the  various 
points  of  interest. 

We  reported  to  the  official  in  charge, 
were  allotted  a  camping   and  grazing 
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place,  and  proceeded  to  make  ourselves 
at  home. 

During  the  next  two  days  we  rode 
comfortably  here  and  there,  and  looked 
at  things.  The  things  could  not  be 
spoiled,  but  their  effect  was  very  mate- 
rially marred  by  the  swarms  of  tourists. 
Sometimes  they  were  silly,  and  cracked 
inane  and  obvious  jokes  in  ridicule  of 
the  grandest  objects  they  had  come  so 
far  to  see ;  sometimes  they  were  detest- 
able, and  left  their  insignificant  calling- 
cards  or  their  unimportant  names  where 
nobody  could  ever  have  any  object  in 
reading  them;  sometimes  they  were 
pathetic  and  helpless,  and  had  to  have 
assistance;  sometimes  they  were  amus- 
ing ;  hardly  ever  did  they  seem  entirely 
human.  I  wonder  what  there  is  about 
the  traveling  public  that  seems  so  to  set 
it  apart,  to  make  of  it  at  least  a  sub- 
species of  mankind  ? 

Among  other  things,  we  were  vastly 
interested  in  the  guides.  They  were 
typical  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Each  morn- 
ing one  of  these  men  took  a  pleasantly 
awe-stricken  band  of  tourists  out,  led 
them  around  in  the  brush  awhile,  and 
brought  them  back  in  time  for  lunch. 
They  wore  broad  hats  and  leather  bands 
and  exotic  raiment  and  fierce  expressions, 
and  looked  dark  and  mysterious  and 
extra-competent  over  the  most  trivial  of 
difiScuIties. 

Nothing  could  be  more  instructive 
than  to  see  two  or  three  of  these  imita- 
tion bad  men  starting  out  in  the  morning 
to  "guide  "  a  flock,  say  to  Nevada  Falls. 
The  tourists,  being  about  to  mount,  have 
outdone  themselves  in  weird  and  awe- 
some clothes — especially  the  women. 
Nine  out  of  ten  wear  their  stirrups  too 
short,  so  their  knees  are  hunched  up. 
One  guide  rides  at  the  head — great  deal 
of  silver  spur,  clanking  chain,  and  the 
rest  of  it  Another  rides  in  the  rear. 
The  third  rides  up  and  down  the  line, 
very  gp'uff,  very  preoccupied,  very  care- 
worn over  the  dangers  of  the  way.  The 
cavalcade  moves.  It  proceeds  for  about 
a  mile.  There  arise  sudden  cries,  great 
but  subdued  excitement  The  leader 
stops,  raising  a  commanding  hand. 
Guide  number  three  gallops  up.  There 
is  a  consultation.  The  cinch-strap  of 
the  brindle  shave-tail  is  taken  up  two 


inches.  A  catastrophe  has  been  averted. 
The  noble  three  look  volumes  of  relief. 
The  cavalcade  moves  again. 

Now  the  trail  rises.  It  is  a  nice,  safe, 
easy  trail.  But  to  the  tourists  it  is  made 
terrible.  The  noble  three  see  to  that 
They  pass  more  dangers  by  the  exercise 
of  superhuman  skill  than  you  or  I  could 
discover  in  a  summer's  close  search. 
The  joke  of  the  matter  is  that  those 
forty-odd  saddle-animals  have  been  over 
that  trail  so  many  times  that  one  would 
have  difficulty  in  heading  them  off  from 
it  once  they  got  started. 

Very  much  the  same  criticism  would 
hold  as  to  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Yosemite  stage-drivers.  They  drive 
well,  and  seem  efficient  men.  But  their 
wonderful  reputation  would  have  to  be 
upheld  on  rougher  roads  than  those  into 
the  Valley.  The  tourist  is,  of  course, 
encouraged  to  believe  that  he  is  doing 
the  hair-breadth  escape;  but  in  reality, 
as  mountain  travel  goes,  the  Yosemite 
stage-road  is  very  mild. 

This  that  I  have  been  saying  is  not 
by  way  of  depreciation.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Valley  is  wonderful 
enough  to  stand  by  itself  in  men's  appre- 
ciation without  the  unreality  of  sickly 
sentimentalism  in  regard  to  imaginary 
dangers,  or  the  histrionics  of  playing 
wilderness  where  no  wilderness  exists. 

As  we  went  out,  this  time  by  the 
Chinquapin  wagon-road,  we  met  one 
stage-load  after  another  of  tourists  com- 
ing in.  They  had  not  yet  donned  the 
outlandish  attire  they  believe  proper  to 
the  occasion,  and  so  showed  for  what 
they  were — prosperous,  well-bred,  well- 
dressed  travelers.  In  contrast  to  their 
smartness,  the  brilliancy  of  new-painted 
stages,  the  dash  of  the  horses  maintained 
by  the  Yosemite  Stage  Company,  our 
own  dusty,  travel-worn  outfit  of  moun- 
tain ponies,  our  own  rough  clothes, 
patched  and  faded,  our  sheath-knives 
and  firearms,  seemed  out  of  place  and 
curious,  as  though  a  knight  in  mediaeval 
armor  were  to  ride  down  Broadway. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  stages  there 
were.  We  turned  our  pack-horses  out 
for  them  all,  dashing  back  and  forth 
along  the  line,  coercing  the  diabolical 
Dinkey.  The  road  was  too  smooth. 
There  were  no  obstructions  to  surmount ; 
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no  dangers  to  avert ;  no  difficulties  to 
avoid.  We  could  not  get  into  trouble, 
but  proceeded  as  on  a  county  turnpike. 
Too  tame,  too  civilized,  too  represent- 
ative of  the  tourist  element,  it  ended  by 
getting  on  our  nerves.  The  wilderness 
seemed  to  have  left  us  forever.  Never 
would  we  get  back  to  our  own  again. 
After  a  long  time,  Wes,  leading,  turned 
into  our  old  trail  branching  off  to  the 
high  country.     Hardly  had  we  traveled 


a  half-mile  before  we  heard  from  the 
advance  guard  a  crash  and  a  shout. 

"  What  is  it,  Wes  ?"  we  yelled. 

In  a  moment  the  reply  came — 

"Lily's  fallen  down  again — thank 
heaven  1" 

We  understood  what  he  meant.  By 
this  we  knew  that  the  tourist  zone  was 
crossed,  that  we  had  left  the  show  coun- 
try for  good  and  all,  and  were  once  more 
in  the  open. 


The  Smallest  American   Possession' 

By  George  Kennan 


FIVE  days  out  from  Honolulu,  we 
caught  sight  of  the  small,  reef- 
encircled  sand-dune  which  is 
known,  on  account  of  its  geographical 
position,  as  "  Midway  " — the  smallest 
bit  of  land,  perhaps,  over  which  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  float,  and  certainly  the  most 
dreary  and  desolate  place  inhabited  by 
man  in  all  the  broad  Pacific  Before 
the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  not 
one  American  in  ten  thousand,  probably, 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  owned  territory  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  nearly  thirty-five  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  San  Francisco ;  and 
yet  the  little  atoll  then  known  as  "  Brooks 
Island  "  had  belonged  to  us  for  nearly 
forty  years.  It  bad  no  inhabitants,  and 
therefore  required  no  colonial  adminis- 
tration, but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 
first  colonial  possession  that  we  acquired 
in  the  Pacific,  away  from  the  mainland, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  our  remotest 
outpost  in  the  direction  of  the  Orient 
Captain  N.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  American 
ship  Gambia,  discovered  it  in  1859,  and 
although  it  was  a  mere  sand-heap,  less 
than  two  miles  across,  and  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  worthless,  he  prudently  an- 
nexed it,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  and  took  such  formal  steps  as 
were  necessary  to  establish  a  national 
claim  to  it. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  it  remained 
uninhabited  and  almost  unvisited ;  but 

'  Mr.  Kennan's  Journey  to  Japan  as  special  repre- 
sentative of  The  Outlook  was  made  as  a  guest  on  the 
United  States  Government  transport  Bulord,  a  slow 
but  decidedly  interestinjj  method  oi  traveling.  This 
account  of  Midwa;  Island  is  from  a  letter  describing 
the  trans- Pacific  voyage.— JThe  Editors. 


in  1867  it  was  examined  by  Captain 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
Lackawanna,  and  in  1888,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  a  Norwegian  ship  was  wrecked 
on  it,  and  her  survivors  lived  there  for 
a  period  of  about  two  years,  gaining  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  collecting  birds' 
eggs  and  catching  fish.  They  were 
finally  seen  and  taken  off  by  the  crew  of 
a  Japanese  merchant  vessel  who  were 
cruising  about  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific 
in  search  of  guano  deposits.  Before 
their  rescue,  they  had  drawn  up  and 
buried  in  a  bottle  a  brief  record  of  their 
experience,  with  directions  for  obtaining 
brackish  but  drinkable  water,  and  the 
names  of  three  or  four  castaways  who 
had  already  perished  from  hardship  and 
exposure.  This  record  was  written, 
doubtless,  at  a  time  when  they  had  no 
expectation  of  ever  being  found.  It 
was  discovered,  long  afterward,  by  the 
officers  of  one  of  our  naval  vessels  who 
were  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the 
little  atoll  and  running  a  line  of  sound- 
ings around  its  barrier-reef. 

Shortly  before  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  caused  an  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  island  with  a  view  to 
its  possible  utilization  as  a  coaling  sta- 
tion ;  but  this  idea  was  finally  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  difficult  of  taking 
lighters  in  and  out  through  the  narrow, 
rock-obstructed  channel  which  breaks 
the  circle  of  the  reef  on  the  western 
side,  and  affords  the  only  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  shallow  water  of  the  lagoon. 
When  the  trans-Pacific  cable  was  pro- 
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jected,  however,  this  insignificant  bit  of 
United  States  territory  in  the  vast  watery 
solitude  of  the  Western  Ocean  suddenly 
acquired  importance  and  value  ;  and  in 
1903 — more  than  forty  years  after  its 
discovery — it  was  made  a  cable  repeat- 
ing-station,  and  became,  for  the  first 
time,  an  inhabited  place.  It  now  has  a 
population  of  ten  or  twelve  men — nearly 
all  cable  operators — and  one  solitary 
woman. 

As  seen  from  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles,  Midway  Island  looks  like  a 
low,  undulating  drift  of  marble-dust, 
diversified  with  rounded,  bush-covered 
hillocks,  and  encircled  by  a  barrier-reef 
of  jagged  coral  rock,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  over  which  the  huge 
Pacific  rollers  break  incessantly  in  clouds 
of  spray  and  mist.  Between  the  reef 
and  the  island  there  is  a  shallow  lagoon 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  across,  whose  tran- 
quil water  varies  in  color  from  pea-green 
to  a  brilliant  peacock-emerald,  and  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  dark  ultramarine 
blue  of  the  outer  ocean.  The  low  island 
which  lies  within  these  concentric  circles 
of  green  water  and  flashing  surf  is  com- 
posed wholly  of  disintegrated  coral ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  blackish,  bush- 
covered  hillocks  which  relieve,  to  some 
extent,  its  glaring  whiteness,  it  would 
suggest  a  long,  undulating  drift  of  Sibe- 
rian snow  transported  in  some  miracu- 
lous way  to  the  tropics,  and  set  afloat  in 
a  smooth,  green,  reef-encircled  lagoon 
under  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator. 
The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  only 
forty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  if  it  were  not  inclosed  and 
protected  by  the  rocky  circle  of  the  bar- 
rier-reef, the  great  seas  raised  by  tempests 
in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  would  go 
entirely  over  it.  Even  in  comparatively 
pleasant  weather  the  windward  side  of 
the  island  is  half  hidden  from  sight  by 
a  mist  of  fine  spray  which  blows  across 
the  lagoon  from  the  crests  of  the  huge 
breakers  on  the  outer  reef. 

Steaming  slowly  and  cautiously  around 
the  northern  end  of  the  atoll  to  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  that  opens  into 
the  lagoon  on  the  western  side,  we 
stopped  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
yards  from  an  outlying  ledge  of  rock 
over  which  the  sea  was  breaking  heavily, 


and  looked  eagerly  shoreward  across 
the  strip  of  bright  green  water  that  sep- 
arated the  barrier-reef  from  the  island. 
Amid  the  snowlike  drifts  of  coral  sand 
we  could  see  four  dingy,  weather-beaten 
houses  with  roofs  of  rusty  red,  and  under 
a  flagstaff  bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
on  the  summit  of  the  highest  knoll,  we 
could  just  make  out  the  figures  of 
half  a  dozen  men  who  were  watching 
us  with  marine  glasses.  We  ran  up  a 
string  of  signal  flags  to  inquire  whether 
they  could  send  out  a  boat,  and  were 
informed  that  none  of  their  boats  were 
fit  for  use.  We  therefore  lowered  two 
of  our  own,  put  into  them  a  ton  or  more 
of  provisions  and  a  sack  of  mail,  and 
started  them  shoreward  under  command 
of  the  second  and  fourth  ofiScers.  There 
was  a  heavy  swell;  a  strong  northerly 
breeze  was  raising  whitecaps  even  on 
the  protected  surface  of  the  lagoon  ;  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  boats' 
crews  would  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  off  the  barrier-reef  while  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  channel.  I  watched 
them  for  an  hour  or  more  as  the  steamer 
drifted  slowly  away  from  the  island,  but 
finally  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  heavy 
breaking  sea  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lagoon. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  got  under 
way  again,  and  ran  back  to  our  former 
position  opposite  the  opening  in  the 
barrier-reef.  From  that  point  of  view 
we  could  see  the  two  boats'  crews  still 
struggling  with  the  strong  wind  and 
heavy  sea  that  swept  past  the  mouth  of 
the  channel,  and  making,  apparently,  no 
progress  whatever.  Every  time  they 
turned  broadside  to  the  wind  and  at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  lagoon  they 
were  swept  down  toward  the  end  of  the 
barrier-reef,  over  which  the  sea  was 
breaking  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  Then  they  had  to  pull  dead  to 
windward  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  to 
recover  ground  that  they  had  lost  in  a 
leeward  drift  of  ten  minutes. 

At  one  o'clock,  after  three  hours  of 
steady  rowing,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  had  barely  succeeded  in  keeping 
off  the  rocks,  they  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  get  into  the  lagoon  and  headed  for 
the  ship.  Twenty  minutes  later  they 
came   aboard,  tired,   discouraged,   and 
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drenched  from  head  to  foot  with  spray, 
and  reported  that  in  existing  conditions 
of  wind  and  sea  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  landing,  or  even  to  get  heavily 
loaded  boats  through  the  opening  in  the 
barrier-reef.  Captain  Hall  then  ran  up 
a  string  of  signal  flags  to  inform  the 
islanders  that  the  attempt  to  get  into 
the  lagoon  had  failed,  and  to  inquire 
whether  they  were  urgently  in  need  of 
food.  They  replied  that  they  were 
entirely  out  of  vegetables,  but  had  pro- 
visions enough  of  other  kinds  to  last 
them  about  a  week.  They  asked  us  to 
stand  by  for  a  day  or  two  and  make 
another  attempt ;  but  as  the  wind  and 
sea  were  rising,  and  breakers  were  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  the  channel — in 
twenty-four  feet  of  water — Captain  Hall 
decided  to  abandon  the  undertaking  and 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  The  islanders 
were  in  no  danger  of  starving  to  death, 
because  fish  were  abundant  in  the 
lagoon,  and  it  was  the  understanding 
with  the  War  Department  and  the  cable 
authorities  that,  if  our  attempt  to  land 
provisions  should  be  unsuccessful,  the 
United  States  seagoing  tug  Iroquois 
would  be  sent  with  a  fresh  supply  from 
Honolulu. 

At  a  little  after  two  o'clock  we  hoisted 
a  "good-by"  flag  and  steamed  slowly 
away  from  the  island,  leaving  the  little 
band  of  exiles  without  the  provisions 
that  they  had  expected  us  to  give  them, 
and  without  the  mail  to  which  they  had 
been  looking  forward  for  months.  As 
long  as  I  could  see  the  white,  desolate 
sand-dune  through  a  powerful  glass,  the 
little  gn'oup  of  men  was  standing  motion- 
less at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  watching 
our  departure,  and  feeling,  doubtless,  in 
their  hearts  all  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointed hope.  I  had  no  control^  of 
course,  over  the  movements  of  our 
steamer,  but  I  felt  almost  as  if  we  were 
abandoning  a  crew  of  shipwrecked  men 
on  a  desert  island  in  the  least  frequented 
part  of  the  Pacific,  and  as  if  I,  personally, 
had  a  share  in  the  responsibility  and  the 
guilt  of  such  desertion.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  realize  or  believe  th^t  they 
were  in  closer  touch  with  the  civilized 
world  than  we  were,  and  that  their  news 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  three 
weeks  later  than  ours. 


The  life  of  the  cable  operators  on  this 
remote,  verdureless  sand-dune  in  mid- 
ocean  is  perhaps  more  lonely  and  dreary 
than  that  of  any  other  telegraphers  in 
the  world.  They  are  off  all  the  regular 
routes  of  both  steamers  and  saUing- 
vessels;  they  are  visited  by  government 
transports  or  supply  ships  only  at  long 
and  uncertain  intervals ;  and  for  many 
months  at  a  time  they  see  nothing  but 
sand  and  water,  and  hear  nothing  but 
the  cries  of  sea  birds  and  the  eternal 
crashing  of  the  surf  on  the  great  circle 
of  the  barrier-reef.  They  are  almost  as 
completely  isolated  from  the  world  as  if 
they  were  so  many  shipwrecked  Crusoes ; 
and  yet  all  the  news  of  the  world  passes 
daily  through  their  hands. 

If  this  little  colony  on  Midway  Island 
is  to  be  supplied  with  food  by  govern- 
ment transports  going  to  and  from  the 
Philippines,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
be  equipped  with  a  suitable  steam  launch 
capable  of  running  out  through  the 
opening  in  the  barrier-reef  in  all  ordinary 
weather,  and  of  towing,  if  necessary,  a 
good-sized  surf-boat  or  lighter.  The 
boats  of  the  transports  are  not  adapted 
to  such  work ;  their  crews  are  not  familiar 
with  the  reefs  and  channels ;  there  are 
no  buoys  or  range-marks  to  guide  them ; 
and  they  are  not  experienced  boatmen. 
A  crew  of  Kanakas,  or  a  man-of-war's 
crew,  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  lagoon  and  landing  the 
stores;  but  the  sailors  of  the  Buford, 
most  of  whom  were  inexperienced  men 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco, 
were  utterly  unable  to  do  so,  and  might 
easily  have  met  with  disaster.  If  the 
islanders  had  a  powerful  steam  launch 
of  their  own,  their  knowledge  of  the 
reefs,  channels,  and  local  conditions 
would  enable  them  to  run  out  to  a  trans- 
port, in  any  ordinary  weather,  get  their 
stores,  and  land  them  on  the  island  with- 
out serious  difficulty  or  risk ;  but  if  the 
present  method  be  followed,  there  is 
more  than  a  possibility  that  a  boat's 
crew  from  a  transport  will  sooner  or 
later  be  lost  on  the  barrier-reef. 

It  seems  to  me,  furthermore,  that 
Midway  Island  should  be  provided  with 
a  light.  It  is  so  low  and  so  nearly  in- 
visible at  night  that  a  captain  who  has 
not  had  an  observation  in  two  or  three 
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thy,  and  more  than  one  American  ship 
has  been  wrecked  in  the  night  on  such 
low-lying  atolls  as  Ocean  Island  and 
Midway.  A  second-class  light  on  a 
skeleton  frame  would  not  cost  much, 
and  it  might  pay  for  itself  over  and  over 
again  by  being  instrumental  in  saving 
a  first-class  transport  with  hundreds  of 
soldiers  on  board. 


days  may  easily  make  a  mistake  as  to 
his  position  and  run  his  vessel  on  the 
barrier-reef  in  the  darkness.  No  pru- 
dent captain,  of  course,  would  run  for 
such  an  island  in  the  night  if  he  believed 
himself  to  be  anywhere  near  it ;  but 
the  determination  of  one's  position  by 
astronomical  observation  is  not  always 
possible,  dead  reckoning  is  untrustfror- 


The  Country  Pastor :    His  Problems  and 

Rewards 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Goodenough 


MY  theme  is  the  country  pastor. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
city  pastor,  and  hope  he  will 
not  feel  hurt  if,  for  lack  of  time  and 
knowledge,  I  fail  to  give  him  the  atten- 
tion he  deserves.  With  the  utmost 
friendliness  of  feeling  we  are,  any  of  us, 
liable  to  ignore  somebody. 

That  I  may  get  through  with  the  less 
pleasant  details  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
will  begin  with  the  limitations  and  hin- 
drances of  the  country  pastor. 

He  has  personal  limitations.  An  as- 
sorting takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  our  ministerial  life.  The  city  and 
village  churches,  with  their  greater  needs 
and  opportunities,  call  to  themselves  the 
men  eminent  in  scholarship  and  ability, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  those  who, 
by  patrimony  or  matrimony,  have  large 
financial  resources. 

Even  the  country  pastor  cannot  be 
wholly  destitute  of  abilities.  The  small- 
est and  poorest  country  church  will 
insist  on  an  educated  man  and  one  who 
does  some  real  thinking,  but,  to  begin 
with,  the  country  minister  is  only  an 
average  man,  with  education,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  with  faith  and  consecration 
of  purpose.  Being  human  and  with 
only  average  abilities,  he  is  as  likely  to 
be  influenced  and  changed  by  his  sur- 
roundings as  he  is  to  bring  to  pass  a 
great  change  in  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministers.  It  is  often  the  church  rather 
than  the  seminary  that  makes  the  minis- 
ter. Being  human  and  with  high  aspira- 
tions, he  is  liable  to  get  into  trouble  by 


overestimating  his  powers  and  trying  to 
accomplish  beneficent  changes  in  a  con- 
servative community  in  a  single  year 
which  would  require  at  least  a  genera- 
tion— probably  {he  community  on  which 
he  experiments  has  already  been  prac- 
ticed on  by  many  other  banners,  and 
sends  him  on  to  other  fields  somewhat 
discouraged  and  discredited.  The  coun- 
try pastor  needs  a  strong  faith,  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  living  God,  and  a  belief 
in  social  evolution  to  work  out  his  mis- 
sion successfully  under  his  personal 
limitations. 

He  must  also  carry  on  his  work  with 
limited  financial  resources.  Money  to- 
day, even  more  than  in  Solomon's  time, 
"  answereth  all  things."  It  has  come 
to  be  a  convenient  tool  for  achieving 
all  desirable  results.  The  educated  man 
of  to-day  has  come  into  contact  with  a 
social  order  accustomed  to  large  expend- 
iture. He  has  acquired  tastes  that  only 
a  considerable  income  can  gratify.  He 
may  take  with  him  to  his  parish  a 
wife  who  also  has  cultivated  tastes,  and, 
no  matter  how  ready  she  is  for  sacrifices, 
he  has  a  laudable  desire  to  make  her 
surroundings  pleasant  There  are  in 
Connecticut  eighty-five  Congregational 
churches  which  pay  their  minister  a  sal- 
ary of  six  hundred  dollars  or  less,  and 
do  not  provide  for  house  rent  in  addi- 
tion. From  personal  knowledge  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  stinginess 
as  the  actual  poverty  of  congregations 
that  so  limits  the  income. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  man  is  conse- 
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crated  and  spiritual-minded,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  sympathy  of  a  woman 
better  than  himself — and  this  can,  for 
the  most  part,  safely  be  assumed — ^yet 
the  daily  consideration  of  what  can  be 
had  for  the  money,  and  what  cannot  be 
had,  will  ultimately  have  its  effect  on  the 
inner  life  of  the  man  and  upon  his  ser- 
mons. He  may  become  a  saint,  but  the 
chances  are  against  it.  He  may  develop 
a  financial  ability  which  will  make  him 
the  father  of  prospective  multi-million- 
aires— I  have  known  such  instances. 
He  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  become  a 
restless  man,  looking  for  a  better  place; 
by  and  by  a  soured  and  discouraged 
and  envious  man,  who  does  not  build 
up  the  church  to  which  be  ministers, 
because  he  does  not  give  the  people 
the  cheering,  comforting  gospel  that 
we  always  need  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  small  country  place.  If, 
according  to  the  theory  now  prevalent, 
he  should  have  refused"  charitable  help 
in  getting  his  education,  and,  like  many 
doctors  and  laymen  who  are  looking 
forward  to  several  times  his  income, 
should  begin  his  professional  life  with  a 
debt  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  he 
might,  in  some  way,  start  with  a  feeling 
of  larger  manliness  ;  but  how  he  would 
achieve  larger  success  in  a  country  pas- 
torate I  cannot  imagine. 

The  ideal  country  parish  has  but  one 
church  and  one  minister.  There  are, 
in  fact,  many  parishes  divided  by  de- 
nominational rivalry.  In  such  cases 
the  poverty  of  the  church  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  congregation  are  unnecesarily 
accentuated,  but  the  work  of  the  preacher 
is  greatly  simplified,  as  he  has  a  classified 
audience.  In  the  larger  places,  where 
many  churches  exist  side  by  side,  each 
comes  naturally  to  have  its  own  charac- 
teristic way  of  thinking  and  working. 
When  the  minister  has  been  selected  to 
suit,  he  can  follow  out  his  own  special- 
ties with  zeal  and  success,  having  only 
his  own  kind  of  people  to  please.  In  a 
small  parish  denominationally  divided 
the  minister  may  in  a  similar  way  de- 
velop his  theological  idiosyncrasies 
fearlessly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  Christian  training  of 
a  whole  community,  speaking  to  people 
of  all  grades  of  intelligence,  of  a  large 


variety  in  religious  thinking,  representing 
several  different  races  and  languages, 
he  wilt  need  to  cultivate  an  amicable 
mode  of  statement,  and  to  devote  himself 
mainly  to  practical  Christianity  at  the 
expense  of  bis  sectarian  taste  and  sym- 
pathies. Of  course  theoretically  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  must  proclaim  a 
message  from  above  without  fear  or  fa- 
vor, but  being  actually  dependent  on  his 
congregation  for  a  living,  he  will  preach 
what  does  not  give  serious  offense  to 
any  of  his  hearers,  or  he  wilt  lose  the 
support  of  one  after  another  until  be 
finds  it  necessary  to  seek  another  parish. 
Hence  every  country  pastor  is  more  or 
less  circumscribed  and  limited  by  the 
diversified  tastes  and  opinions  of  men 
who  are  liable  to  be  both  narrow  and 
strenuous  in  their  religious  and  political 
beliefs. 

Leaving  behind  the  hindrances  and 
difficulties,  I  am  glad  to  speak  next  of 
some  of  the  advantages  and  privileges  of 
the  country  pastor's  life. 

To  the  right  kind  of  man  even  hin- 
drances and  limitations  may  become 
helps  to  ultimate  success.  "  Men  may 
rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead 
selves  to  higher  things,"  and  "  We  know 
that  to  them  that  love  God  all  things 
work  together  for  good." 

Personal  limitations  may  give  one 
content  in  a  narrow  field  and  sympathy 
with  his  people  in  their  struggle  with 
hard  conditions,  may  be  a  help  to  gaining 
their  sympathy,  and  may  make  of  him 
in  the  long  run  a  larger  and  better  man. 
For  instance,  fluency  of  speech,  which 
makes  a  young  minister  more  acceptable 
to  congregations  and  better  satisfied 
with  himself,  may  after  a  time  make  him 
lazy  or  conceited,  or  both  together,  and 
so  hinder  a  successful  life-work.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  lack  of  facility  in 
speaking,  and  fear  of  an  audience,  has 
driven  many  a  pastor  to  such  strenuous 
and  persistent  effort  that  he  has  become 
a  stronger  man  and  a  more  influential 
preacher.  Difficulties  are  things  to  be 
overcome,  and  one  who  undertakes  to 
lead  a  community  in  Christian  life  and 
service  should  have  the  grace  to  accept 
his  own  limitations,  and  use  them  in  his 
work. 
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There  are  advantages  to  the  country 
pastor  in  bis  poverty  and  his  struggles 
to  make  life  effective  with  limited  means. 
Most  of  his  parishioners  are  still  poorer, 
and  the  man  can  best  help  them  who 
understands  them  best,  and  who  is 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  them  by  the 
stress  of  a  like  experience.  Some  farmers 
get  discouraged  until  debt  and  shiftless- 
ness  become  chronic.  The  minister 
cannot  s^ord  to  be  in  debt  He  must  be 
an  example  of  thrift  and  cheerfulness  to 
all  around  him,  and  always  {)ay  cash. 
What  is  his  Christian  faith  good  for  if 
he  cannot?  By  his  example  and  his 
sympathy  be  promotes  thrift  and  cheer- 
fulness in  bis  parish.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  country  pastor  makes  his  people  rich, 
according  to  the  money  standard,  by  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  his  salary. 

This  is  a  foundation  for  something 
far  better.  He  is  to  teach  his  people 
that  a  high  standard  of  manhood  is 
possible  without  much  money,  and  that 
what  we  are  in  the  world  for  is  to  fulfill 
the  measure  of  manhood  and  service 
according  to  the  grand  possibilities  set 
before  us  in  the  Gospel,  tiie  "  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 
The  Master  of  us  all  was  a  working 
man,  and  he  did  not  lay  by  money. 
Manhood  is  the  essential  thing,  and  the 
highest  manhood  is  just  as  nearly  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  country  boy  as 
of  the  millionaire.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  country  minister  to  believe  this  him- 
self, and  by  his  life  as  well  as  his  words 
to  keep  the  right  ideal  before  the  minds 
of  his  people. 

Every  country  pastor  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  train  to  a  conquering  life  many 
who  will  not  leave  and  ought  not  to 
leave  the  parish  in  which  they  were 
born.  He  has  a  chance  to  send  out 
other  young  people  to  fill  a  larger  place 
in  the  world,  and  in  that  larger  place  to 
contend  victoriously  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  Christian  living.  His  own 
poverty  rightly  accepted  and  used  may 
help  onward  this  good  work,  and  prove 
him  a  faithful  disciple  of  him  who  "  for 
your  sakes  became  poor  that  you  through 
his  poverty  might  become  rich." 

A  necessity  of  securing  the  approval 
of  all  in  the  parish  because  they  are  so 
few  that  the  loss  of  one  cannot  be  afforded 


may  restrict  the  freedom  of  theological 
preaching  if  the  method  of  that  preach- 
ing is  combative  and  destructive,  and 
the  preacher  enjoys  holding  up  to  ridi- 
cule all  who  differ. 

The  minister  is  not  smart  who  by  the 
time  he  leaves  the  theological  seminary 
has  not  made,  or  at  least  discovered, 
some  improvement  in  theology  or  Bibli- 
cal interpretation  which  overshadows  all 
that  was  known  or  believed  before  his 
time.  He  would  rightly  look  upon  him- 
self as  a  coward  and  sneak  if  he  should 
withhold  or  suppress  this  new  truth. 
When  I  was  young,  there  was  a  satisfac- 
tion in  having  the  preacher  show  that 
other  denominations  did  not  have  a 
foot  to  stand  on.  They  are  now  dealt 
with  courteously,  but  the  old-fashioned 
thinkers  in  our  own  communion  are 
often  regarded  as  good  game.  I  wish 
to  enlarge  a  little  at  this  point  because 
I  have  had  experiences  which  were 
costly  in  their  time,  and  have  learned 
some  lessons. 

The  first  is,  that  the  c)>ngregation, 
or  even  its  most  conservative  members, 
do  not  know  as  much  of  the  bad  old 
theology  as  might  be  expected,  and  usu- 
ally not  enough  to  do  them  any  hurt 
They  have  heard  it  preached  by  good 
men,  recognize  it  by  a  few  catchwords, 
think  of  it  with  respect  as  they  ought, 
and  wish  to  have  it  treated  with  respect 
One  may  drop  theological  terms,  deal 
reverently  with  the  past,  and  begin  with 
the  primary  department  in  training  men, 
women,  and  cliildren  to  sound  thinking 
and  right  methods  of  thinking.  This 
will  arouse  interest,  and  you  will  find  it 
safe  to  do  as  good  constructive  work  as 
you  are  capable  of.  This  method  will 
make  no  trouble,  and  very  likely,  after  a 
fifty  years'  pastorate,  one  could  truly  use 
the  Master's  words,  "  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot 
bear  them  now." 

A  second  lesson  is,  that  there  can 
be  a  vast  amount  of  faithful  Gospel 
preaching  and  valuable  religious  instruc- 
tion which  rests  on  a  theological  basis 
so  simple  and  fundamental  that  no  dis- 
paraging word  need  be  said  of  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Adventist,  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Calvinist  It  is  worth  while  to  have 
found  this  out 
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It  is  also  a  fact  worth  knowing 
that  all  Christians  have  equal  rights  in 
the  Church,  and  one  of  these  rights  is 
to  be  treated  with  brotherly  love  and 
courtesy.  When  I  was  a  young  minis- 
ter, and  told  my  oldest  deacon  that  every 
Christian  in  our  community  ought  to  be 
received  into  our  church  cordially  on 
the  sole  ground  of  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  no  other  reason,  it  caused 
him  some  surprise;  but,  after  carefully 
thinking  it  over,  he  accepted  the  princi- 
ple. "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  right  to  take 
them  in,  but  they  must  be  told  not  to 
advocate  their  peculiar  opinions."  I 
replied,  "  We  cannot  have  two  classes  of 
Christians  in  our  church.  If  I  am  to  be 
free  to  say  what  I  think,  every  other 
shall  be  equally  free,  and  if  we  can- 
not speak  our  thoughts  frankly,  with 
love  and  courtesy,  we  will  ask  each 
other's  forgiveness,  and  start  anew." 
When  the  country  pastor  has  rightly 
learned  these  things,  he  can  be  trusted 
to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  and  faithful  to 
his  people,  without  being  less,  but  more, 
of  a  man,  because  he  is  compelled  "  to 
bear  gently  with  the  ignorant  and  err- 
ing, for  that  he  himself  also  is  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  Faithful  to  his 
convictions  without  making  them  causes 
of  division  in  his  congrregation,  his 
restrictions  and  limitations  may  be 
turned  into  means  of  final  success  if  he 
deals  with  them  as  a  wise  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ 

The  country  pastor  has  some  special 
advantages.  The  country  itself  is  one 
of  them.  There  is  room  for  his  feet  to 
move  and  his  thoughts  to  grow.  If  God 
can  speak  to  a  man  anywhere  and  be 
heard,  it  is  in  the  quiet  walks  of  a  coun- 
try life. 

There  are  seasons  of  leisure  for  study. 
If  he  needs  books,  there  are  libraries 
now  accessible  in  many  places.  There 
are  also  valuable  lines  of  study  open  to 
him  that  do  not  call  for  many  books. 
Local  history  furnishes  good  mental 
exercise  and  is  an  excellent  means  of 
arousing  an  interest  that  will  be  a  source 
of  unity  and  public  spirit  in  the  parish. 
It  is  as  important  that  the  school-chil- 
dren in  every  neighborhood  should  know 
something  of  the  great  and  good  men  or 
women  that  have  once  lived  in  their  own 


vicinity,  as  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
name  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  pay  the  minister  to  make  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
local  knowledge  and  to  teach  it 

The  social  problems  are  now  to  die 
fore,  and  every  country  pastor  has  op- 
portunity for  sociological  studies  that 
will  make  him  an  expert  if  he  knows  how 
rightly  to  use  his  advantages  for  original 
research.  If  he  likes  studying  people 
better  than  pastoral  visiting,  perhaps  the 
results  will  be  just  as  satisfactory,  and 
the  process  more  enjoyable.  The  study 
of  people  is  fascinating  as  well  as  useful, 
and  country  life  furnishes  many  un- 
spoiled specimens. 

If  some  specialty  more  remote  from 
the  daily  task  is  desired,  the  country 
pastor  may  take  up  botany,  mineralogy, 
ornithology,  or  entomology,  with  the  best 
facilities  for  making  himself  an  author- 
ity. Many  ministers  have  done  splendid 
original  work  in  such  ways.  My  own 
specialty  has  been  weeds,  as  I  am  the 
possessor  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  in 
which  they  have  flourished. 

Aside  from  study,  various  avocations 
are  open,  and  some  pastors  pursue  them 
with  profit  Notwithstanding  the  rule 
that  "they  which  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel,"  even  Taul 
himself  sometimes  supplemented  his  sal- 
ary by  tent-making.  There  are  times 
when  a  similar  course  seems  incumbent 
on  the  country  pastor.  Of  course  there 
is  danger  that  the  avocation  will  absorb 
energy  that  should  be  given  to  the  voca- 
tion, but  there  are  dangers  also  for  the 
minister  who  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
occupy  him  outside  his  routine  of 
preaching  and  pastoral  work.  One  great 
peril  is  laziness  and  a  dwindling  of  un- 
used force.  Another  is  worry,  when  he 
lies  awake  nights  wondering  how  he  can 
send  his  boy  to  college.  Either  of  these 
things  is  worse  than  a  fair  amount  of 
work  that  is  not  strictly  pastoral  in  its 
character. 

The  most  usual  resort  is  to  the  land, 
of  which  the  country  has  an  abundance 
easily  accessible.  The  minister  may 
raise  vegetables  for  family  use,  hay  and 
grain  for  his  horse,  and  cut  wood  for 
the  need  of  his  household,  without  being 
regarded  as  doing  anything  improper,  or 
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about  country  parishes  to-day  is  that  a 
great  part  of  the  population  is  in  a  state 
of  flux,  just  passing  through  and  pro^ 
pecting.  The  minister  should  do  his 
best  to  stop  the  drift  and  not  to  become 
a  part  of  it. 

If  he  stays,  he  has  good  material  from 
which  to  train  helpers  and  build  up  a 
chutch  that  will  be  a  fortress  for  perma- 
nently sustaining  all  good  influence. 
That  is  much,  but  not  all.  His  principal 
mission  and  that  of  his  church  is  to  raise 
lip  men  and  women  of  high  Christian 
character  and  a  living  faith  In  God  who 
shall  go  to  the  cities  and  the  prosperous 
manufacturing  villages,  and  there  stand 
for  righteousness  in  the  creation  and 
control  of  wealth  and  the  development 
of  social  progress.  This  is  what  the 
country  pastors  and  churches  have  been 
doing.  It  is  what  they  must  continue 
to  do  if  our  country  is  to  keep  up  a  high 
standard  of  citizenship  and  do  its  part 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

I  have  said  some  of  the  most  obvious 
thit)gs  about  the  country  pastor  and  his 
work,  his  hindrances  and  -  advantages. 
In  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  his 
great  personal  privileges  and  rewards. 
I  cannot  do  it  adequately,  but  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  something. 

The  country  pastor  has  the,  l^est 
and  safest  chance  I  know  anything 
about  to  make  of  himself  the  man  God 
meant  him  to  be.  This  is  the  real 
blessedness  of  life.  The  man  may  be  a 
failure  even  in  a  country  parish,  but 
if  he  fail  there  he  would  fail  anywhere* 

If  he  has  children — and  they  are  the 
best  of  Heaven's  gifts — he  can  train  them 
for  best  possibilities  in  life  more  surely 
and  safely  in  a  country  parsonage  than 
in  any  other  place  on  earth.  ■  , 

He  is  making  investments  in  thf 
kingdom  of  God.  A  few  of  the  young 
people  whom  he  is  helping  to  a  right 
start  will  stay  with  him  and  sustain  him 
by  their  love  and  fellowship  in  his  der 
dining  years  and  hand  down  his  inflo- 
ence  to  other  generations. 

Some  will  pass  onward  to  the  unseea 
world  and  beckon  him  upward  to  its 
unfading  glories.  Most  will  go  out  into 
the  wide  world  to  do  work  of  which  he 
will  be  proud.  It  is  at  first  a  great  trial 
to  see  them  go,  but  |ie  grows  to  realize 


defrauding  his  parish  in  the  use  of  his 
time.  Such  occupation  may,  to  some 
extent,  supplement  his  salary  and  help 
give  manual  training  to  his  children, 
something  essential  to  a  complete  edu- 
cation, and  for  which  city  ministers  have 
few  facilities. 

In  a  community  devoted  to  farming  it 
is  natural  that  the  minister  should  wish 
to  show  his  people  how  to  do  their 
work  better.  If  he  tills  a  garden  or  a 
few  acres  of  land,  he  may  make  his  work 
an  object-lesson  to  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. His  parishioners  will  be  proud 
of  him  and  take  a  new  interest  in  his 
preaching  when  they  see  how  he  sur- 
passes them  in  work  they  understand 
best  This  is  the  ideal  which  I  hope 
some  fulfill,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
not  seen  it  exemplified.  More  often  the 
closer  attention  given  to  spiritual  things 
seems  to  unfit  a  man  for  marked  success 
in  things  material,  and  the  passer-by 
looks  at  the  parson's  garden  with  a 
smile  of  superiority  which  yet  does  not 
destroy  his  respect  for  the  preaching, 
for  he  says  it  does  pretty  well  for  a 
minister.  The  care  of  a  garden  furnishes 
a  gc>od  many  sermon  illustrations  which 
every  one  in  the  congr^ation  can  read- 
ily understand. 

Some  ministers  do  a  good  thing  with 
small  fruits  or  poultry.  They  go  well 
together.  If  one  keeps  poultry  and 
lives  near  neighbors,  he  will  get  some 
additional  points  in  sociology.  If  any 
man  or  woman  complains  to  me  of  the 
depraved  character  of  those  who  live 
next  door,  I  usually  interrupt  with  a  ques- 
tion about  the  hens. 

The  country  minister  who  stays  in  his 
parish  has  an  opportunity  to  plan  his 
work  and  train  his  workers  for  results 
that  will  reach  beyond  his  own  lifetime. 
A  great  trouble  with  him  is  that  so 
often  he  does  not  stay.  He  gets  tired 
and  wants  a  better  field  before  he  has 
found  out  half  the  mines  of  wealth-  that 
are  just  under  the  surface  right  where 
he  is.  He  wastes  his  substance  in  mov- 
ing and  does  not  better  himself.  A 
l^ood  many  of  his  parishioners  are  doing 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  There 
occur  instances  where  the  man  is  a  mis- 
fit or  has  made  a  mistake  and  ought  not 
to   stay,  but  one  of  the  worst  things 
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that  in  this  way  he  is  doing  his  largest 
work  for  the  world's  welfare.  It  must 
be  a  small  parish  indeed  if  he  does  not 
send  forth  an  average  of  more  than  one 
efficient  Christian  worker  each  year. 
There  will  be  some  of  them  of  larger 
capacity  and  fitted  to  do  a  greater  work 
than  himself,  while  except  for  him  their 
life  and  influence  might  have  been  lost 
or  misdirected.  How  much  he  has 
counted  for  he  cannot  know,  but  in  fel- 
lowship with  his  Master  he  comes  to 
have  a  subordinate  though  real  owner- 
ship in  souls,  an  ownership  of  love. 

When  the  years  come  in  which  he 
must  lay  aside  his  official  responsibility, 
he  has  an  opportunity  for  rest  which  is 
not  idleness,  and  oftentimes  his  presence 
in  the  congregation  is  a  silent  benedic- 


tion to  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
lived,  and  it  maybe  a  continuous  Gospel 
sermon  better  than  he  ever  preached 
from  the  pulpit. 

I  am  entirely  ready  to  believe  that 
the  city  pastor  may  be  fairly  entitled  to 
a  larger  and  higher  position  in  heaven, 
may  be  made  ruler  over  many  things, 
as  over  ten  cities,  but  the  country  pastor 
even  here  may  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord,  and  will  not  be  envious  there  if 
he  may  have  a  quiet  residence  by  the 
rivers  of  the  water  of  life  and  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  trees  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  better  in 
this  world  for  any  man  who  is  called 
to  it  than  the  life  and  work  of  a  country 
pastor. 


A  Portrait  of  Carlyle— by   Himself 


THE  "New  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle "  are  very  interesting 
reading  to  any  one  who  is  fond 
of  character  study.  They  are  doubly 
interesting  reading  to  any  one  who  has 
ever  been  drawn  to  Thomas  Carlyle  as 
a  heroic  and  at  the  same  time  an 
enigmatical  character.  In  these  letters 
Thomas  Carlyle  interprets  himself.  They 
are  to  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  most 
intimate  friends.  They  are  sometimes 
revelations  of  his  own  inner  life,  some- 
times counsel  to  others  based  on  his 
own  experiences ;  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  mere  chatty,  gossipy, 
narrative  and  descriptive  letters.  Even 
in  this  aspect  they  are  not  uninteresting. 
The  admirer  of  George  Eliot  is  per- 
plexed by  the  prosaic  character  of  her 
letters  as  they  appear  in  her  Life,  edited 
by  her  husband.  One  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  such  a  genius  could  have 
written  letters  so  commonplace.  The 
most  natural  explanation  is  that  she 
needed  the  stimulus  of  an  audience  to 
put  her  upon  her  mettle,  that  her  work 
was  in  a  true  sense  artificial  rather  than 
spontaneous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
letters  of  Robert  Browning  make  it  evi- 
dent that  his  style  was  natural,  not  arti- 

'  New  Letttrs  of  Thomas  CarlyU.  Edited  and 
Annotated  by  Aleunder  Carlyle.  2  vols.  John  Lane, 
New  Vork. 


ficial,'that  he  had  to  fight  against  the 
tendency  to  a  gnarled  and  complicated 
style,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophy  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  was  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  his  own  experience.  Car- 
lyle's  letters  are  all  Carlylean ;  they  are 
from  the  pen  that  wrote  "  Sartor  Resar- 
tus"  and  "The  French  Revolution." 
The  defects  and  the  excellences  of  his 
style,  the  defects  and  the  excellences  of 
his  thought,  are  all  here.  It  is  perfectly 
xXtax  after  reading  these  letters  that  what 
men  have  sometimes  thought  was  arti- 
ficial in  his  composition  was  spontaneous. 
He  writes  with  the  same  exaggerated 
emphasis  to  his  friends  as  to  the  public. 
In  one  epistle  he  naively  explains  that 
quality  of  his  style  which  has  made 
"  The  French  Revolution  "  an  object  of 
admiration  to  some  readers  and  a  hope- 
less and  incoherent  tangle  to  others : 

For  two  or  three  days  I  am  to  have  the 
mo6t  perfect  rest  now.  Then  Louis  is  to  be 
tried  and  guillotined ;  then  the  Gironde,  etc., 
etc.:  it  all  stands  pretty  fair  in  my  head; 
nor  do  I  mean  to  investigate  much  more 
about  it,  but  to  splash  down  what  I  know 
in  large' masses  of  colors;  thattit  ma^  look 
like  a  smoke-and-flame  coniii^tBtfon' in  the 
distance — which  it  is.  '•,;;•.  ; 

Certunly  he  succeeded  in  making  die  < 
French  Revolution  look  like  *i.a.  smoke- 
and-flame  conflagration  in  thedbtanoe." 
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He  writes  in  colors,  if  not  in  "large 
masses  of  colors,"  in  descriptive  letters 
to  his  mother  and  his  wife,  no  less  than 
when  he  is  writing  for  the  public. 
Take,  for  example,  this  picture  of  Daniel 
Webster : 

A  terrible,  beetle-browed,  mastiff-mouthed, 
yellow-skinned,  broad-bottomed,  grim-taci- 
turn individual;  with  a  pair  of  dull-cruel- 
looking  black  eyes,  and  as  much  Parliament- 
ary intellect  and  silent  rage  in  him,  I  think, 
as  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  man.  Some  fun 
too  ;  and  readiness  to  speak  in  drawling,  di- 
dactic, handfast  style  about "  our  Republican 
institutions." 

Or,  for  illustration  of  a  lighter  style, 
this  account,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  of 
a  soiree : 

We  are  very  quiet  in  general;  yet  the 
other  week,  Jane  audaciously  got  up  a  thing 
called  soirie  one  evening;  that  is  to  say,  a 
Party  of  Persons  who  have  little  to  do  except 
wander  through  a  room  or  rooms,  and  hustle 
and  simmer  about,  all  talking  to  one  another 
as  they  best  can.  It  seemed  to  me  a  most 
questionable  thing  for  the  Leddy,  this;  bow- 
ever,  she  was  drawn  into  it  insensibly,  could 
not  get  retreated :  so  it  took  effect ;  between 
20  and  30  entirely  brilliant  bits  of  personages; 
and  really  it  all  went  off  in  the  most  success- 
ful manner :  at  midnight  I  smoked  a  peace- 
able pipe,  praying  that  it  might  be  long 
before  we  saw  the  like  again. 

Only  a  literary  artist  could  make  such 
a  picture  as  he  makes  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  describing  a  day  at  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  is  visiting  friends.  The  de- 
scription occupies  what  probably  even 
in  his  fine  handwriting  amounted  to 
three  or  four  large  letter  pages ;  a  few 
sentences  here  must  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration : 

I  awake  generally  above  an  hour  too  early, 
but  put  off  the  time  in  some  tolerable  way  ; 
this  morning,  for  example,  at  half-past  seven, 
I  sallied  out  in  blustering  wind,  and  plunged 
myself  into  the  sea,  an  adventurous  but 
rather  successful  step,  which  perhaps  when 
there  is  not  rain  I  shall  repeat.  Shaving 
and  deliberate  dressing  carries  one  on  to 
nine  o'clock,  when  some  kind  of  thing  (a 
gong,  I  think)  gives  a  huge  low  growl  some- 
where in  the  lower  premises  and  indicates 
that  Breakfast  is  on  the  table.  A  most 
plenteous  breakfast,  in  the  many  good  things 
of  which,  except  tea  and  coffee  (with  some 
eminent  ham),  I  must  hesitate  to  partake. 
Slowly  with  some  loose  conversation  we 
breakfast ;  a  certain  old  Surgeon,  one  John- 
ston (the  Edinburgh  Bailie's  brother)  stalks 
in  daily,  with  hardly  any  speech  at  all,  to 
look  at  the  newspaper,  and  stalks  out  again : 


they  say  he  has  done  it  daily  these  fifteen 
years !  Our  breakfast  done,  the  ladies  leave 
us  for  the  drawing-room ;  and  after  a  due 
space,  we  remaining  two  do  also  withdraw, 
John  to  his  counting-house  or  to  his  farms 
till  five  in  the  afternoon,  I  to  my  own  prem- 
ises or  to  the  drawing-room,  or  whither  I 
list. 

This  letter,  by  the  way,  indicates  the 
kind  of  attention  his  wife  gets  from  him 
when  they  are  absent — long  letters  and 
frequent  letters  are  they,  and  often  tender 
and  loving,  though  with  a  somewhat 
rough  kind  of  tenderness,  as  in  this  letter 
from  him  in  Chelsea  to  bis  wife  in  the 
country : 

Splash  away  in  the  shower-bath;  drink 
new  milk  (with  a  little  brandy  in  it) ;  tolerate 
the  Country  gossips ;  possess  your  wearied 
soul  in  patience ;  and  come  back  to  me 
rested  and  well,  and  all  will  be  well.  Hast 
thou  recovered  any  hope  7  O  thou  of  little 
faith! 

Or,  again,  this  letter  from  himself  in 
the  country  to  his  wife  in  Chelsea : 

I  give  thee  a  kiss  for  this  day  and  say, 
God  bless  thee,  thou  sharp-tempened  Goody. 
I  will  add  a  word  to-morrow. 

Thine,  dear  Jean,  ever  and  ever, 

T.  C. 

From  this  added  word  written  "to» 
morrow  "  we  pick  out  three  characteristic 
sentences : 

Write,  dear  Goody,  as  I  bid  thee.  Forget 
my  biliary  temper,  remember  only  the  poor 
heart  that  does  mean  truly  by  Oiee.  And 
be  good  to  me,  thou  dear  Goody ! 

Carlyle  has  been  called  a  bear.  Bear- 
ish, hirsute,  rough,  rugged,  and  often 
{p'owling  he  was ;  but  if  a  bear,  he  was 
a  tender-hearted,  affectionate,  loving 
bear,  as  his  letters  to  that  strange,  mor- 
bid, needlessly  jealous,  yet  devotedly 
loving  wife  of  his  abundantly  show; 
tender-hearted,  not  to  his  wife  only,  but 
not  less  so  to  his  mother.  A  good  son 
is  a  good  man.  The  son  whose  educa- 
tion, widening  horizon,  city  life,  great 
fame,  multitudes  of  friends,  do  nothing 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  patient, 
loving,  loyal,  but  narrow-minded  mother, 
who  has  never  escaped  from  the  tread- 
mill of  her  peasant  life,  is  a  good  son 
and  a  good  man.  What  sort  of  son  he 
was  these  letters  reveal.  A  paragraph 
from  one  of  them  must  suffice  here  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  her,  and  bis 
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tenderness  and  tact  in  expressing  that 
appreciation : 

Chelsea,  Mondair.  I9th  OtL,  1840. 
My  dear  Mother — 

Take  a  short  word  from  ine  rather  than 
none.  Your  dear  little  Letter  has  iust  ar- 
rived here ;  many  thanks  for  it !  Not  one 
of  them  writes  a  more  compact  little  epistle 
than  you  do,  when  once  you  have  your  im- 
plements about  ^ou.  I  am  much  oblip;ed 
always  by  the  pains  you  take ;  for  it  requires 
energy  in  you  to  take  to  writing :  your  writ- 
ing-materials do  not,  like  mine,  stand  always 
on  a  table,  ready  for  seizing ! 

Nor  is  this  genuine  sjrmpathy,  this 
fellow-feeling,  this  emptying  of  himself 
of  his  own  interests,  and  filling  himself 
up  with  the  interests  of  others,  mani- 
fested only  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  and 
his  mother.  It  is  not  less  characteristic 
of  his  letters  to  many  friends.  There 
is  lio  amanuensis  to  help  him  in  his 
literary  labors,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  letter-writing  often  follows 
a  long  day  at  the  desk,  pen  in  hand. 
He  is  both  a  busy  man  and  something 
of  an  invalid  ;  yet  neither  his  tasks  nor 
his  invalidism  make  him  begrudge  time 
given  for  counsel  to  those  who  have  any 
reason  for  asking  it  of  him.  One  would 
like  to  know  how  long  was  that  letter  of 
his  to  Thomas  Ballentyne,  only  a  part 
of  which,  apparently,  is  printed  in  this 
volume.  This  part  must  have  occupied 
ten  or  twelve  pages  of  letter-paper,  and 
its  closing  sentences  will  give  the  reader 
a  hint  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole : 

This  is  a  much  longer  Letter  than  I  counted 
on  writing ;  but  doubtless  you  read  me  with 
patience,  and  are  certain  at  least  that  I  mean 
to  do  you  service  if  I  could.  At  any  time, 
if  I.  can  a^isist  you  in  any  way,  it  will  give 
me  true  pleasure. 

^  tender  and  sympathetic  bear,  he  is 
always  a  truthful  one.  He  who  is  in  the 
frequent  receipt  of  presentation  copies 
frpm  authors,  alone  can  realize  the  diffi- 
culties sometimes  involved  in  writing  an 
acknowledgment  which  is  both  courteous 
and  truthful.  Indeed,  compliance  with 
the  text,  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love,"  is 
generally  difficult  Speaking  the  truth 
is  easy ;  speaking  kind  words  is  easy ; 
but  to  speak  the  truth  so  that  it  shall  be 
kindly  is  often  a  problem.  We  judge 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  never  met  Mr. 
Browning  when  he  received  from  the 
latter  the  two  volumes  of  his  poems,  one 


"  Sordello,"  the  other  "  Pippa  Passes." 
Admirers  of  Browning,  if  they  -are  not 
bewitched  admirers,  will  concede  the 
justice  of  Carlyle's  criticism  in  this  let- 
ter, and  recognize  the  value  of  it  to  the 
poet,  as  the  poet,  in  a  characteristic 
letter  written  forty-four  years  later,  rec- 
ognizes that  value : 

Chelsea,  21  June,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

Many  months  ago  you  were  kind  enough 
to  sena  me  your  "  Sordello ;"  and  now  this 
day  I  have  oeen  looking  into  your  "  Pippa 
Passes,"  for  which  also  I  am  your  debtor. 
If  I  have  made  no  answer  hitherto,  it  was 
surely  not  for  want  of  interest  in  you.  for 
want  of  esteem  of  you.  Both  Pieces  nave 
given  rise  to  many  reflections  in  me,  not 
without  friendly  hop>es  and  anxieties  in  due 
measure.  Alas,  it  is  so  seldom  that  any 
word  one  can  speak  is  not  worse  than  a  word 
still  unspoken  j  seldom  that  one  man  by  his 
speaking  or  his  silence,  can,  in  great  vital 
interests,  help  another  at  all ! 

Unless  I  very  greatly  mistake,  judging 
from  these  two  works,  you  seem  to  possess  a 
rare  spiritual  gift,  poetical,  pictorial,  intel- 
lectual, by  whatever  name  we  may  prefer  call- 
ing it;  to  unfold  which  into  articulate  clear- 
ness is  naturally  the  problem  of  problems 
for  you.  This  noble  endowment,  itseems  to 
me  farther,  you  are  not  at  present  on  the 
best  way  for  unfolding ;  and  if  the  world  had 
loudly  called  itself  content  with  these  two 
Poems,  my  surmise  i.s,  the  world  could  have 
rendered  you  no  fatailer  disservice  than  that 
same  I  Believe  me,  I  speak  with  sincerity ; 
and  if  I  had  not  loved  you  well,  I  would  not 
have  spoken  at  all. 

A  long  battle,  I  could  guess,  lies  before 
you,  full  of  toil  and  pain,  and  all  sorts  of 
real  fighting:  a  man  attains  to  nothing  here 
below  without  that.  Is  it  not  verily  the  high- 
est prize  you  fight  for  ?  Fight  on  ;  that  is  to 
say,  follow  truly,  with  steadfast  singleness  of 
purpose,  with  valiant  humbleness  and  open- 
ness of  heart,  what  best  light  you  can  attain 
to :  followin|;  truly  so,  better  and  ever  better 
light  will  rise  on  you.  The  light  we  our- 
selves gain,  by  our  very  errors,  if  not  other- 
wise, is  the  only  precious  light.  Victory, 
what  I  call  victory,  if  well  fought  for,  is  sure 
to  you. 

If  your  own  choice  happened  to  point  that 
way,  I  for  one  should  hail  it  as  a  good  omen 
that  your  next  work  were  written  in  prose ! 
Not  that  I  deny  you  poetic  faculty;  far, 
very  far  from  that  But  unless  poetic  fac- 
ulty means  a  higher  power  of  common  under- 
standing, I  know  not  what  it  means.  One 
must  first  make  a  true  intellectual  represen- 
tation of  a  thing,  before  any  poetic  interest 
that  is  true  will  supervene.  All  cartoons  are 
geometrical  withal,  and  cannot  be  made  till 
we  have  fully  learned  to  make  mere  dia- 
grams well.  It  is  this  that  I  mean  by  prose : — 
which  hint  of  mine,  most  probably  inappli- 
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cable  at  present  may  perhaps  at  some  future 
day  come  usefully  to  mind. 

But  enough  ot  this:  why  have  I  written 
all  this  ?  Because  I  esteem  yours  no  com- 
mon case,  and  think  such  a  man  is  not  to  be 
treated  in  the  common  way. 

And  so  persist  in  God's  name,  as  you  best 
see  and  can ;  and  understand  always  that  my 
true  prayer  for  you  is,  Good  Speed  in  the 
name  of  God  I 

I  would  have  called  for  you  last  year  when 
I  had  a  horse,  and  some  twice  rode  thro' 
your  suburb ;  but  stupidly  I  had  forgotten 
your  address; — and  you,  you  never  came 
again  hither  1    Believejne 

Yours  most  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

These  letters  indicate  in  Mr.  Carlyle 
two  other  qualities  with  which  he  has 
not  been  ordinarily  credited — modesty 
and  piety.  He  has  not  been  credited 
with  modesty  because  he  had  strong 
convictions  and  was  aggressive  in  ex- 
pressing them  ;  nor  with  piety,  because 
his  opinions  were  not  orthodox,  nor  his 
expressions  of  piety  conventional. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  true  that  a  man 
who  has  great  confidence  in  his  convic- 
tions has  great  confidence  in  himself. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  his  confi- 
dence is  primarily  in  himself,  and  his 
confident  opinion  rests  thereupon,  in 
which  case  he  is  self-satisfied ;  or  it 
may  be  that  his  confidence  is  primarily 
in  the  truth  which  he  thinks  he  sees, 
and  which  is  to  him  an  objective  reality, 
and  only  secondarily  in  his  vision  of  it, 
in  which  case  he  is  not  egotistical. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  confidence  was  of  the 
latter  type.  His  letters  abound  in  ex- 
pressions indicating  self-distrust.  The 
following  sentences  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  John  Stirling  seem  to  charac- 
terize his  prevailing  mood  in  all  his 
preparation  whether.for  the  press  or  the 
lecture  platform: 

I  sit  down  to  write,  there  is  not  an  idea 
discernible  in  the  bead  of  me;  one  dull 
cloud  of  pain  and  stupidity ;  it  is  o^ly  with 
an  effort  like  swimming  for  life  that  I  get 
begun  to  think  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the 
thing  does  go  on,  and  shall  by  God's  bless- 
ing go  on  till  it  is  ended,  or  I  am  ended : 
other  blessedness  one  cannot  hope  from  it. 
My  habitual  conviction  about  the  work  is 
that  it  ought  to  be  burnt,  that  it  will  never 
be  worth  a  farthing  to  any  man  or  woman. 
Yet  I  do  not  bum  it ;  I  go  floundering  along ; 
.  hoping  that  the  heavy  hand  of  this  Enchaiit- 
ment  snail  be  got  loosened  from  me  (for  it  is 
really  like  a  spell),  and  I  he  free,  were  it 


only  with  no  possession,  beyond  that  of 
freedom,  remaining  now  for  me.  Forward, 
therefore. 

He  b^  faith  in  his  convictions  and 
is  determined  to  give  them  utterance, 
but  this  is  not  because  he  has  confidence 
in  himself,  but  because  he  has  confi- 
dence in  the  inward  voice  which  speaks 
to  him;  and  when  this  inward  voice 
speaks  to  another  and  runs  counter  to 
his  own  counsel,  he  counsels  that  other 
to  follow  the  inward  voice.  So  he  writes 
to  John  Stirling : 

A  man  can  do  nothing  but  prosecute  faith- 
fully the  thing  that  his  soul  points  to :  let  no 
counsel  or  cacklement  of  friends  and  Coun- 
try Newspapers  slacken  him  in  that:  these 
mean  well,  but  they  know  not  what  they  say  I 

And  again,  more  explicitly,  in  re- 
sponding apparently  to  the  resolve  of 
Stirling  to  publish  a  drama  which  Car- 
lyle thinks  unworthy  of  publication : 

I  also  entirely  respect  your  persistence  in 
your  own  firm  purpose  in  spite  of  all  cavils 
of  mine  :  what  else  can  you  persist  in?  The 
inward  voice,  if  it  be  an  t/tward  one,  and 
not  some  false  echo  of  mere  outer  ones,  is 
the  prophetic  voice  of  our  whole  soul  and 
world  saying  to  us,  "There,  in  such  a  world, 
that  is  the  uiing  that  tAou  canst  do !"  All 
voices  from  wuhout,  and  counter-monitions 
o(  other  men,  how  prudent  and  well-meant 
soever,  are  in  the  end  but  impertinences 
in  comparison.  A  man  has  to  go,  often 
enough,  right  in  the  teeth  of  all  that;  all 
that,  often  enough,  is  as  the  Gates  of  Gaza, 
which  a  right  Samson,  duly  surveying  the 
strength  of  them,  and  well  considering  him- 
self, has  to  walk  off  with  and  carry  away  on 
his  shoulders.  Alas !  we  are  sore  hemmed 
in,  all  of  us,  and  dwell  imprisoned  as  in 
Polyphemus  caverns,  in  cases  of  triptle  brass, 
— which  we  have  to  break  or  perish  in  trying 
to  break ! 

This  faith  in  the  inward  voice  is  a 
kind  of  Quaker  faith,  mystical,  but  real 
and  masterful.  It  is  faith  in  God,  and 
in  a  God  who  dwells  with  men,  a  God 
who  hears  men's  prayers  and  answers 
them.  He  writes  pitifully  to  his  mother 
respecting  his  invalid  wife: 

We  have  got  a  Doctor ;  a  skilful  sort  of 
man,  I  think  ;  the  Stirlings'  Doctor;  he  looks 
grave  about  it ;  says  that  at  present  there  is 
no  alarm,  but  that  we  must  iaJte  care.  You 
can  fancy  me  sitting  up  to  the  neck  among 
books  and  papers  and  hearing  the  sad  couni 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  I  I  pray  daily 
and  hourly  that  the  bitter  north  wind  would 
become  south  and  gende.    I  believe  it  would 
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set  her  up  again  for  this  time.    It  must  come 
surely. 

This  faith  nerves  him  to  a  kind  of 
courage  in  his  hours  of  despondency, 
and  though  he  is  always  tempest-tossed, 
yet  in  the  tempest  gives  him  a  kind  of 
peace: 

My  mood  of  mind  at  present  is  not  nearly 
so  wretched.  I  am  wae,  very  wae  and  sad, 
but  entirely  peaceable,  and  such  sadness 
seems  almost  as  good  as  ioy.  My  heart's 
prayer  is,  Deliver  me,  ye  Supreme  Powers, 
from  Self-conceit,  oh  do — and  then  what 
else  isj't^ur  will! 

In  this  faith  he  commits  his  dear  ones 
to  the  Father's  keeping.  "I  commit 
you  all,"  he  writes  to  his  mother,  "  to 
the  Good  Guardian,  praying  and  wishing 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  a 
blessing  may  be  on  you  all."  And  no 
distress  and  no  despondency  is  able 
entirely  to  despoil  him  of  this  faith  : 

What  reason  have  I  to  thank  a  kind 
Providence  that  has  led  me  so  mercifully 
thus  far  I  It  is  a  changed  time  with  me  from 
what  it  was  but  a  few  years  back ;  from 
what  it  had  been  all  my  life.  My  sore  suf- 
ferings, poverty,  sickness,  obstruction,  'dis- 


appointment, were  sent  me  in  kindness; 
angrily  as  I  rebelled  i^ainst  them,  they  were 
all  kind  and  good.  My  poor  painful  exist- 
ence was  not  altogether  m  vain. — Everything 
foes  very  tolerably  well  with  me  here;  I 
ave  a  prospect  ot  being  able  to  live  now 
with  less  misery  from  terror  of  want — that 
is  the  chief  good  I  find  in  the  thin^:  they 
call  "  fame,"  the  rest  is  worth  little  to  me, 
little  or  even  nothing.  I  should  thank 
Heaven  too  that  that  was  delayed  till  I  bad 
got  gray  hairs  on  my  head,  and  could  judge 
what  the  meaning  of  several  things  was. 

But  we  must  stop.  Should  we  quote 
all  that  we  have  marked  worthy  of  quo- 
tation from  these  letters,  our  article 
would  transcend  all  legitimate  limits. 
We  fear  that  it  has  done  so  already. 
We  hope,  however,  that  these  fragments 
may  send  some  of  our  readers  to  the 
letters  themselves,  for  through  these 
letters  the  reader  may,  if  he  will,  become 
acquainted  with  a  great-hearted  man, 
heroic,  patient,  loyal,  tender,  devout, 
though  hiding  all  beneath  a  hirsute  ex- 
terior. Nothing  is  better  for  any  one 
than  to  come  in  contact  with  such  a 
man  and  get  the  impulses  to  a  larger 
life  which  fellowship  with  such  men  gfives. 


Transitional   Eras' 


PASCAL'S  remark,  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  successive  generations 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  the  prog- 
ress of  one  person  who  is  ever  gaining 
knowledge,  expresses  an  idea  that  is 
fundamental  in  this  study  of  the  work 
of  thought  in  the  progressive  evolution 
of  opinion  through  the  successive  criti- 
cal stages  of  transitional  eras.  It  is  a 
study  marked  by  an  eminently  judicial 
temper,  discriminating  and  cautious  in 
its  balance  of  point  against  point,  in  a 
discussion  which  often  is  of  an  abstract 
character  that  presumes  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  field  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

Dr.  Armstrong  notes  a  family  likeness 
in  the  transitional  periods  of  thought. 
Their  aspect  is  at  first  n^ative,  symp- 
toms of  decadence  appear,  philosophy 
seems  declining,  and  with  it  the  founda- 
tions of  morals  and  religion  are  involved. 

'  Tratitttional  Eras  tn  Thought:  With  Special 
Rtfertnce  to  the  Prtsent  Age.  By  A.  C.  Armstrong, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity.   The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


Eclecticism  is  resorted  to  for  relief,  but 
the  relief  is  a  temporary  compromise 
with  difficulties  that  must  be  conquered. 
Dissatisfaction  with  negative  conclusions 
inspires  creative  efforts,  and  what  was 
feared  as  a  limit  becomes  the  threshold 
of  a  further  advance. 

Of  past  transitional  eras  Dr.  Arm- 
strong reviews  three  as  typical :  that  of 
the  Greek  Sophists,  the  Reformation 
era,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
Aufkldrung,  or  Enlightenment,  era,  in 
the  eighteenth.  From  all  these,:  espe- 
cially from  the  latter  two,  unsettled 
questions  remain  which  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  era  of  transition 
that  Darwin's  theory  introduced.  Yet 
in  the  perplexity  and  discontent  of  our 
time  clear  evidence  appears  of  gain  and 
advance.  There  is  greater  moral  seri- 
ousness even  among  doubters  and  neg- 
ative thinkers.  Science  is  on  the  road 
to  theism.  Its  conception  of  unity  at 
the  basis  of  the  world  reinforces  the 
metaphysics  of  religion.     Evolutionary 
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princifJes,  historical  and  biological  as 
well  as  cosmical,  mark  out  the  Unes  of 
a  great  constructive  movement,  though 
much  sifting  out  of  erroneous  concep- 
tions remains  to  be  done. 

As  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
present  era  Dr.  Armstrong  notes  the 
concentration  of  thought  on  social  ques- 
tions that  has  been  promoted  both  by 
historical  events  and  by  intellectual 
development.  There  is  a  revolt  against 
the  existing  social  order,  based  as  this 
is,  more  or  less,  on  ideas  now  under- 
mined. The  views  held  even  by  the 
more  moderate  social  philosophers  are 
in  part  destructive.  Yet  a  constructive 
work  is  manifest  in  the  growth  of  the 
social  spirit,  in  the  quickening  of  ethical 
interest,  and  in  the  socializing  of  religion. 
Religion  is  being  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  life  and  culture.  On  the 
one  hand,  secular  thinking  has  helped 
to  a  better  understanding  of  religion; 
again,  solidarity  and  sociality  have  been 
discovered  to  be  characteristic  elements 
of  divine  revelation.  The  Church  now 
faces  the  responsibility  of  making  a 
closer  contactof  Christianity  with  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  movements  of  our  time. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  a  transi- 
tional era  is  the  appeal  to  faith  against 
intellectual    difficiilties,  of    which    the 


well-known  works  of  Professor  James, 
Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Romanes 
are  cited  as  specimens.  Dr.  Armstrong'a 
chapter  on  this  topic  exhibits  in  a  high 
degree  what  is  conspicuous  throughout 
his  work — a  careful  analysis  and  bal- 
ancing of  opposing  considerations.  Rec- 
ognizing the  proneness  of  the  appeal  to 
faith  to  degenerate  into  proclivity  to 
caprice,  he  finds  a  cogent  ground  for 
the  legitimacy  of  its  exercise,  when 
rationally  guarded,  in  "  the  central  posi- 
tion of  the  ideal  faculties  in  the  organism 
of  the  mind,"  and  in  the  trust  that  is  to 
be  put  in  the  deliverances  of  spirit. 
"  when  they  can  be  shown  to  be  funda- 
mental." 

The  work  whose  leading  thoughts 
have  now  been  summarized  is  noteworthy 
for  broad  views  and  deep  insight,  at 
once  steadying  judgment  and  stimulat- 
ing confidence  amid  the  confusion  of 
the  present  time.  Some  of  its  impress- 
ive lessons  are  these:  the  inevitable 
lack  of  finality  in  all  our  thinking,  the 
illusiveness  of  fancying,  in  view  of  some 
great  advance,  that  the  goal  has  been 
reached,  the  impermanence  of  many 
conclusions  that  are  not  conclusions, 
and  especially  the  conception  of  thought 
as  an  oi^anic  process  rather  than  merely 
logical  or  ratiocinative. 
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By  W.  E.  Price.  "Press  of  the  Rose  Jar,"  New 
York  City.   5x7%  in.    158  pages.    $1. 

In  addition  to  a  list  of  some  six  hundred 
names  of  publishers  and  periodicals  to  which 
manuscripts  may  be  offered  for  sale,  this 
volume  contains  a  variety  of  information 
about  writing  for  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  essays  on  similar  topics,  original  or 
selected.  Amon|:  the  titles  of  these  essays 
are  such  suggestive  ones  as  "  Books  Waiting 
to  be  Written,"  "  The  Preparation  of  Manu- 
script," "  Short  Story  Writing  as  a  Means 
of  Livelihood,"  and  "  How  to  Succeed  as  a 
Novelist." 

Decline  of  L.and-Owning  Parmera  in  Eng- 
land. By  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Wsconsin,  Ma^son,  Wis.  6^x9^10.  66  pages. 
*5c 


Oreen  Mansions :  A  Romance  of  the  Tropica^ 
Forest.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5x7>/i  in.  315  pages,  ft  JO,  net 
A  fanciful  story  of  adventure  among  the 
South  American  Indians  and  in  the  unex- 
plored forests  of  Venezuela.  The  author 
seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  and  his  narrative  con- 
tains many  singular  incidents,  as  well  as  a 
romantic  imaginative  love  story,  the  heroine 
of  which  is  the  last  of  a  race  of  beautiful 
beings  whose  language  is  bird-like,  and 
who  possess  other  marvelous  attributes. 

History  of   the   London  Stage,    1576-1903. 

By  ft.  B.  Baker.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  york. 

lUuiitrated.    6x9  In.    546  pages,    f  3,  net 
Although  there  is  an  advantage  in  baviMT  in 
one  volume  a  complete  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  the  period  covered  is  ao  long  that 
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«f-view.  corners,'  and,  above  all,-  no  inner 
rooms,  stalls,  or  boxes. 

Fifth.  Let  there  be  at  least  two  classes  of 
saloons  or  drinkinp;-places — both  properly 
licensed.  In  one  mignt  be  sold  ales,  porter, 
beer,  and  wines  containing  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  alcohol.  In  this  class  tables  and 
chairs  might  be  allowed.  In  the  other  class, 
idl  kinds  of  standard  liquors  could  be  sold, 
but  neither  chair,  bench,  nor  table  should  be 
allowed. 

Sixth.  Forbid  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any 
kind  of  liquor  to  minors. 

These  are  only  suggestions  of  principal 
points,  to  which  necessary  details  should  be 
added. 

'  Let  people  who  are  disposed  to  say  that 
what  I  have  written  is  impractical  turn  to 
the  confectioners  and  see  what  they  have 
quietly  accomplished.  A  few  years  ago 
much  of  the  confectionery  made  and  sold 
in  this  country  was  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  or  white  earth.  Sugar  was  then  worth 
about  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  terra  alba 
was  sold  at  about  one-half  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  Unscrupulous  and  reckless  men 
used  it  freely,  and  other  manufacturers  of 
weak  moral  sinew  said  they  "  had  to "  use 
it.  I  well  remember  one  old  confectioner 
who  was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent 
and  stood  well  generally  as  an  honest  and 
respected  man,  who  used  openly  to  admit 
-that  he  used  terra  <dba  because  he  "had 
to."  Manufacturers  who  were  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  this  adulterant  were 
almost  in  despair;  but  about  twenty  years 
^o  they  g^t  together  and  formed  the  "  Na- 
tional Confectioners'  Association,"  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  stamp  out  the  use  of 
adulterants  and  injurious  coloring  matter 
from  confectionery.  At  that  time  some  of 
the  States  had  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
laws  on  the  subject  of  food  adulteration, 
but  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
Other  States  had  no  laws  whatever  bearing 
on  the  subject.  Against  these  conditions 
the  Association  began  earnest  work.  It 
first  offered  to  prosecute  users  of  terra  alba 
under  existing  conditions  wherever  that  was 
practicable.  Next,  it  had  prepared  a  suit- 
able and  proper  law  to  meet  the  case,  and 
by  persistent  effort  secured  the  passage  of 
this  law  in  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  use  of  adul- 
terants in  confectionery  has  been  stamped 
out  This  the  confectioners  have  accom- 
plished by  themselves,  and,  moreover,  to-day 
the  "  National  Confectioners'  Association, 
continuing  its  efforts  for  good,  is  a  powerful 
aid  and  supporter  of  those  who  are  working 
in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  "  National 
Pure  Food  "  bill  which  will  protect  the  whole 
country  against  the  fraud  of  adulterated 
foods  of  every  description. 

If  the  better  men  of  the  liquor  trade  would 
form  themselves  into  an  association  for  bet- 
tering the  conditions  of  their  business,  and 
could  be  aided  by  the  efforts  of  such  reform- 
ers as  Bishop  Potter  and  other  earnest  men, 


I  believe,  that  the  traffic  mijght  be  rationally 
controlled  and  that  a  condition  of  great  im- 
provement might  be  established  and  main- 
tained. John  S.  Hawlev. 
Yonken,  New  York. 

Not  to  be  Taken  Seriously 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Reading  the  communication  which  called 
forth  the  comment  of  July  16,  on  the  "  Negro 
and  his  Creator,"  I  was  amazed  that  the 
editor  of  The  Outlook  should  taki;  it  as  re- 
flecting the  real  views  of  any  person  at  this 
day.  The  writer  is  perhaps  a  practical  joker, 
but  a  hint  at  another  interpretation  could, 
perhaps,  be  gathered  by  an  aJienist,  from  the 
tenor  and  structure  of  the  letter. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  different 
parts  of  the  South,  both  in  city  and  country. 
When  a  boy  I  lised  to  hear  echoes  at  a  tra- 
dition to  the  effect  that,  in  stave  times,  some 
persons  said  negroes  were  soulless.  I  have 
never  come  in  contact  with  such  a  person, 
and  the  suggestion,  if  now  made,  would 
merely  provoke  a  smile. 

Thomas  A.  Street. 

Northport,  New  York. 


A  Plea  for  Sick  Children 
No  more  merciful  work  is  done  in  a  great 
city  than  that  of  caring  for  the  sick  chiMren 
of  the  poor.  St  Mary's  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren in  New  York  City  is  doing  this  work. 
But  the  children  whose  diseases  have  been 
conquered  in  the  hospital  have  to  make  way 
for  other  children  before  they  are  really 
restored  to  normal  streng^.  Others  who 
have  been  in  the  wards  for  months  with 
lingering  diseases  require  a  change  from  the 
monotony  of  the  hospital.  Others  need  to 
have  their  constitutions  reinforced  for  the 
shock  of  an  operation.  And  still  others, 
brought  to  the  out-patient  department  from 
tenement-house  homes,  need  nothing  so  much 
as  fresh  air  and  good  food.  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  therefore,  maintains  a  summer 
hospital  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut  In  that 
hospital  there  are  eighty  children.  Every 
bed  has  been  occupied. .  And  yet,  because 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  hospital  do 
not  admit  of  being  used  for  the  summer 
hospital,  these  children  are  in  peril  of  being 
sent  home  to  the  heated  city,  and  others  are 
in  peril  of  being  denied  the  opportunity  for 
recuperation.  The  sum  that  would  mean 
the  restoration  of  strength  to  these  small 
lives  is  absurdly  small;  but  five  hundred 
dollars  is  imperatively  needed.  Contributions 
sent  to  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children, 
407  Wes^  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  designate  for  the  use  of  the  Sum- 
mer Hospital,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  will,  if  accompanied  with 
name  and  address,  be  acknowledged  direct 
or  in  the  Annual  Report.  Although  clothes, 
linen,  toys,  and  even  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables 
are  accepted,  money  is  indispensable  if  this 
beneficent  charity  is  not  to  be  curtailed. 
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Chicago  to  Denver,  Colorado  SpnnRS 
and  Pueblo  daily,  untill  Sept.  30. 

CorrespondiDgly  lowratel  from  other  points. 

Two  fast  trains  per  day.  The 
Colorado  Special,  solid  through  train, 
over  the  only  double-track  railway 
between  Chicago  and  the  Missoari 
River,  leaves  Chicago  7.00  p.  m.  daily. 
Only  One  Night  to  Denver. 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
and  Nortli- Western  Line 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  booklets, 
with  list  of  hotels  and  boarding 
bousieg  and  rates,  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  railway  fares, 
scenery,  climate,  etc. 

All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 
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Sour  Stoin«Lch,     HeaLrtbum. 
Fermentation,    Water  BraLsK. 

Containi  no  IrriUnt  or  dangerous  dni«, 

"  Cannot  harm— can't  help  but  help. 

Sold  on  Us  merits /or  to  years. 

Dniffltta  everywhere,  ftO«*  Aai,orbyinall froia 

•Whm  TAKKAMT  CO.,  44  HadaoB  M.,  Mow  York. 
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Royal  Baking  Powdor 

Makes  the  Ideal 
Summer  Food 

Light  Bisouii 
DoHoious  Cako 
Dainfy  Pastries 
Flaky  Crusts 
Fins  Puddings 

Absolutely  Pure 
and  Healthful 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  IT 


ROYAL  BAKING  POV/OER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Woman's  Number  of 
The  Outlook 

The  Illustrated  Magazine  Number  of  The  Outlook  for  October  will 
be  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women,  and,  outside  of  the 
news,  editorial,  and  review  departments,  nearly  all  of  the  articles  will 
be  by  women  about  women.     Among  the  features  planned  are : 

A  sketch  of  the  veteran  poet,  author,  and  speaker,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
by  her  daughter,  Maud  Howe  Eliot,  with  a  quite  remarkable  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mrs.  Howe's  son-in-law,  Mr.  John  Eliot. 

Portraits  and  sketches  of  the  President  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  (Mrs.  Decker)  and  of  the  former  President  (Mrs.  Deni- 
son),  written  respectively  by  Mrs.  Denison  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette. 

An  article  by  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  the  editor  of  "  The  Critic," 
on  a  group  of  women  writers  who  have  lately  come  into  public  favor, 
illustrated  by  many  new  and  striking  portraits  and  drawings. 

"  Queen  Alexandra  and  her  Gardens,"  a  charmingly  written  and 
well-informed  article  about  the  personality  of  the  English  Queen,  and 
especially  about  the  beautiful  gardens  of  her  palaces,  in  which  she 
takes  great  delight.  The  article  is  written  by  Elizabeth  Sheilds,  an 
English  writer  who  has  been  given  special  opportunities  for  gath- 
ering novel  and  entertaining  material.  There  will  be  many  fine 
reproductions  of  photographs  and  other  illustrations. 

A  group  of  three  articles  relating  to  the  "  Problems  of  Maid  and 
Mistress."  These  are  written  by  Professor  Salmon,  of  Vassar,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  economic  side  of  domestic  problems  ;  Mrs. 
Florence  M.  Kingsley,  author  of  "The  Singular  Miss  Smith;"  and 
"  Barbara,"  the  author  of  "  The  Woman-Errant."  Both  of  these  books, 
it  will  be  remembered,  deal  with  the  general  subject  of  these  articles. 

"Child  Life  in  Pictures."  A  group  of  women  artists  have  in  the 
past  few  years  done  remarkably  fine  work  in  depicting  child  life.  The 
personality  and  imaginative  power  of  these  artists  is  discussed  in  an 
article  by  Elizabeth  North,  and  the  work  is  shown  pictorially  by  a 
collection  of  typical  pictures. 

The  story  of  the  Woman's  Number  will  be  one  of  the  "  Livin'  Out 
Girl  "  series  by  Alice  Ward  Bailey. 

Other  articles  which  will  probably  appear  in  this  number  or  soon 
after  relating  to  the  same  general  subject  are  "  Town  and  City  House- 
keeping," "  A  Woman's  Experience  on  a  School  Board,"  and  "  One 
Woman  in  One  Block,"  a  study  of  what  may  be  done  within  narrow 
limits  by  a  woman  in  civic  work. 
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Stands  for  perfection 
in    Shaving    Soap 
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as  perfect  for  the  toilet  as  Williams'  Shaving 
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The    critical   position    of 
N.ute"power  a^^irs    at   Shanghai   was 

startlingly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Americans  by  the  des- 
patches of  Monday  of  this  week,  -which 
stated  that  United  States  war-ships  had 
orders  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Shang- 
hai. This  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  American  in- 
terests must  be  guarded,  for  hostilities 
between  Japanese  and  Russians  would 
endanger  all  foreign  property  in  the 
harbor,  and  the  Standard  Oil  ware- 
houses alone  are  said  to  be  worth  a 
million  dollars.  A  conference  is  being 
held  as  we  write  between  the  consuls  of 
the  Powers  at  Shanghai,  and  common 
action  seems  probable.  The  immediate  - 
cause  of  the  excitement  at  Shanghai  was 
the  appearance  in  that  port  of  a  Japan- 
ese torpedo-boat  destroyer,  which  entered 
the  harbor  and  took  position  close  to 
the  dock  in  which  the  Russian  cruiser 
Askold  was  being  repaired,  while  a  Jap- 
anese squadron  was  reported  to  be  wait- 
ing outside.  An  American  destroyer, 
the  Chauncey,  at  once  took  position 
near  the  Japanese  and  Russian  ships, 
and  the  former  soon  after  left  the  harbor. 
These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with 
Japan's  action  in  upholding  the  cutting 
out  of  the  Ryeshitelni,  as  reported  in 
these  columns  last  week,  and  also  with 
Japan's  peremptory  demand  on  China 
to  refuse  further  refuge  to  the  Askold 
and  'the  destroyer  Grozovoi,  naturally 
aroused  apprehension.  All  these  inci- 
dents show  the  singularity  and.  even 
pitifulness  of  China's  situation.  She  is 
a  neutral  nation,  and  belligerents  and 
other  neutrals  alike  have  agreed  to 
respect  her  rights.  Yet  China  sees  a 
large  section  of  her  territory  borrowed, 
so  to  speak,  to  serve  as  the  scene  of 
war,  and,  submitting  to  this,  is  in  con- 
stant fear  lest  another  section  be  in- 
vaded. Unfortunately  for  her,  she  has 
no  really  effective  military  or  naval  force 


with  which  to  enforce  her  rights,  nor 
has  she  a  strong,  energetic  Government, 
prompt  to  act  aud  straightforward  in 
utterance.  Russia  sharply  charges  China 
with  negligence  and  lack  of  neutrality  in 
not  protecting  the  Ryeshitelni ;  Japan 
declares  that  Chefoo  has  been  used  by 
the  Russians  for  wireless  communication 
\vith  Port  Arthur,  and  that  from  it  have 
gone  forth  vessels  over  and  over  again 
to  break  the  blockade.  China's  duties 
to  belligerents  and  neutrals  are  primarily 
defined  by  her  own  proclamation  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  outside  of  this  by 
the  lecognized  custom  of  nations.  Un- 
less China  so  stated  in  her  proclamation, 
she  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  drive 
out  a  belligerent's  vessel  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  although  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  adopt  this  principle,  allowing 
only  additional  time  for  repairs  that 
would  make  a  vessel  seaworthy.  Thus, 
the  Russian  ships  lately  in  a  German 
port  were  forced  to  leave  or  to  dismantle. 
Some  time  ago  China  insisted  upon  the 
dismantling  of  a  Russiaii  vessel,  the 
Mandjur,  but  only  after  delay  and  severe 
threats  from  Japan.  The  latter  country, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
China,  might,  one  would  think,  be  will- 
ing to  wait  a  moderate  length  of  time  in 
the  Askold  case,  as  the  ultimate  escape 
of  that  ship  seems  impossible.  The 
Chinese  officials  on  Monday  ordered  the 
Russian  vessels  to  leave  on  Tuesday 
or  be  dismantled.  The  Powers  have  a 
positive  and  large  interest  in  forbidding 
any  hostilities  in  the  harbor  of  Shang- 
hai, where  the  world's  commerce  is 
enormous ;  and  they  also  owe  some  sup- 
port to  China's  integrity  against  the 
aggression  of  any  single  Power. 


The  Novik  Deitroyed 


Russia's  naval  re- 
verses continue ;  the 
cruiser  Novik,  which  was  driven  out  of 
a  German  port,  nearly  escaped  to  Vladi- 
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vostok;  she  did,  in  fact,  reach  Saghalien 
Island,  but  as  she  left  that  place  was 
overtaken  by  two  of  Japan's  fast  cruis- 
ers. A  hot  fight  ensued,  ending  in  the 
beaching  of  the  Novik  in  a  wrecked 
condition,  while  the  Japanese  ships  prac- 
tically escaped  injury.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  recorded  that  the  in- 
juries to  tiie  two  Russian  cruisers  which 
escaped  to  Vladivostok  after  their  fellow- 
ship, the  Rurik,  was  sunk  are  admitted 
to  be  serious,  and  as  the  only  dry-dock 
at  Vladivostok  is  occupied  by  the 
Bogatyr,  the  fourth  ship  in  the  original 
squadron,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
Admiral  SkrydloS's  force  repeating  its 
attacks  on  commerce,  or,  indeed,  of  fig- 
uring further  as  a  serious  factor  in  the 
war.  The  Japanese  vessels  which  sank 
the  Rurik  saved  several  hundreds  of 
her  crew,  and  of  this  act  a  Japanese 
official  says :  "  Japan  has  avenged  the 
Hitachi.  Admiral  Kamimura  rescued 
and  succored  those  who  aided  in  sinking 
the  Hitachi,  and  who  sailed  away  from 
hundreds  of  drowning  victims.  We  offer 
their  living  for  our  dead." 


Last  week  a  formal  de- 
^Port"rthur°    mand,  under  flag  of  truce, 

was  made  for  the  surren- 
der of  Port  I  Arthur,  and  was  promptly 
and  curtly  refused  by  General  Stoessel. 
The  terms  offered  included  the  surren- 
der of  the  war-ships  in  the  harbor,  but 
permitted  the  military  forces  there  to 
join  General  Kuropatkin,  after  marching 
out  with  honors  of  war.  A  proposal  by 
the  Japanese  that  the  non-combatants 
at  Port  Arthur  should  come  into  the 
Japanese  lines  seems  also  to  have  been 
declined  by  General  Stoessel,  but  pre- 
cisely on  what  grounds  is  not  clear.  Per- 
haps he  prefers  to  continue  sending  non- 
combatants  out  in  Chinese  junks.  The 
Chinese  at  Chefoo  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians at  Port  Arthur  still  hope  for  relief 
from  General  Kuropatkin,  and  believe 
that  they  can  hold  out  against  any 
assault.  Following  this  demand  and 
refusal  came  a  series  of  terrible  attacks 
against  the  advanced  positions  of  the 
Russians,  and  as  we  write  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  supreme  effort  to  reduce 
the  place  is  going  on.    One  report,  re- 


ceived on  Monday  of  this  week,  says  that 
Chinese  who  reached  Chefoo  on  that 
day  say  that  the  Russians  were  doggedly 
and  persistently  driving  back  the  des- 
perate Japanese  charges,  but  that  the 
latter  had  captured  one  important  fort, 
located  on  the  Itzshan  Hills,  midway 
between  the  western  coast  and  the  rail- 
way, on  a  line  drawn  approximately 
from  a  point  midway  between  Pigeon 
and  Louisa  Bays.  Pigeon  Bay,  at  the 
west  of  the  promontory,  was  the  scene  of 
fierce  fighting  all  the  week.  The  only 
thing  certain  as  we  write  is  that  a  tre- 
mendous conflict  is  going  on  quite  close 
to  the  central  fortress,  and  that  the  final 
result — a  victory  for  the  Japanese,  or  a 
decision  on  their  part  to  abandon  the 
assault  and  maintain  a  close  siege 
against  Port  Arthur — cannot  long  be 
delayed. 

Senator  Her  Abo"t  six  weeks  ago  Sena- 
tor Hoar  was  attacked  with 
lumbago  in  a  painful  but  not  apparently 
dangerous  way.  In  answer  to  numer- 
ous letters  of  inquiry  and  newspaper 
statements  as  to  the  seriousness  of  his 
condition,  Mr.  Hoar  gave  out  a  charac- 
teristically humorous  interview,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  reports  of  the  gravity  of 
his  illness  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
but  that  its  painfulness  could  not  be 
overstated,  and  that  if  any  newspaper 
men  were  in  possession  of  any  adjec- 
tives which  they  did  not  care  to  use  at 
the  moment,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
fresh  supply.  This  statement  from  Sena- 
tor Hoar's  home  at  Worcester  allayed 
the  fears  of  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
while  the  acute  disease  from  which  he 
suffered  has  yielded  to  treatment,  the 
strain  on  his  system  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  has  been  too  great,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  dying 
from  no  acute  disease,  but  from  the 
general  breaking  down  of  his  constitu- 
tion. Surrounded  by  his  family,  and 
honored  not  only  by  the  State  which  he 
has  so  long  represented,  but  by  the 
whole  country,  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  public  life  of  the  day  is  quietly 
and  calmly  facing  the  end,  retaining  the 
full  use  of  his  faculties  and  of  that  gift 
of  humor  which  came  out  so  sttHdng^y 
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in  the  closing  hours  of  his  brother, 
Judge  Hoar,  and  which  has  been  one 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
tinguished family  to  which  the  Senator 
belongs. 

The  East  and  the  West 
p^iM^'Eventi    ^ie  with  each  other  in 

furnishing  events  of  in- 
terest in  the  National  campaign.  The 
State  campaigns  in  Maine  and  Vermont 
are  in  full  swing.  The  Republicans 
have  met  the  Democratic  eifort  to  cut 
down  the  pluralities  in  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont for  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try by  sending  their  ablest  speakers 
into  these  States.  Speaker  Cannon  has 
already  been  on  the  stump  in  Vermont, 
and  Senator  Fairbanks,  the  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  will  make  a  tour  of 
the  two  States,  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net like  Secretaries  Wilson  and  Taft 
have  been  drafted,  and  the  States  will  be 
thronged  with  well-known  members  of 
Congress.  The  Democrats  will  also 
concentrate  all  available  orators  in  this 
territory.  Maine  and  Vermont  are  the 
New  England  States  where  the  Repub- 
lican vote  has  not  undergone  the  great 
shrinkage  from  McKinley  years  notice- 
able elsewhere,  and  the  Republican 
managers  are  predicting  a  drop  to  a  plu- 
rality of  12,000  in  Maine  and  20,000  in 
Vermont  The  liquor  question  is  once 
more  the  absorbing  issue  in  Maine.  The 
Democrats  favor  the  resubmission  of 
the  question,  and  the  Republicans  are 
squarely  for  the  prohibition  law.  In 
Massachusetts  the  demand  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  others  ior  A  Republican 
declaration  favoring  reciprocity  with 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  is  increasing 
in  volume  and  insistence.  Fifty-two 
thousand  Republicans  have  signed  the 
petition.  To  prevent  this  question  from 
seriously  affecting  the  Republican  cam- 
paign in  Massachusetts  a  plank  favor- 
ing reciprocity  in  "  competitive  prod- 
ucts" may  be  adopted  at  the  coming 
Republican  State  Convention.  Senator 
Lodge,  in  a  recent  speech,  indicated 
thathe  was  preparing  to  yield.  A  good 
sign  for  an  active  campaign  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  possibili^  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats will  nominate  Mr.  Olney  for 
Governor,  and  under  certain  conditions 


Mr.  Olney  might  be  induced  to  run. 
Governor  Baker  is  to  be  renominated  by 
the  Republicans.  The  Republican  plu- 
rality in  Massachusetts  has  fallen  from 
173,000  in  1896  to  about  35,000  last 
year.  Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  made  a  n^^'tr  political  sensa- 
tion in  the  West.  He  <ipened  his  State 
campaign  at  Eau  Claire  last  week  with 
a  speech  which  showed  that  those  who 
were  looking  for  a  compromise  between 
the  "Half-Breeds"-  and  "Stalwarts," 
each  of  which  factions  is  running  a  sep- 
arate State  and  electoral  Republican 
ticket,  had  been  going  on  false  reckoning. 
Those  who  were  in  the  confidences  of 
this  remarkable  figure  in  Wisconsin  pol- 
itics were  not  surprised  when  the  Gov- 
ernor boldly  charged  that  his  opponents 
had  defeated  his  nomination  for  Govern- 
or in  1896  with  bribery.  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  has  invited  twenty-five  promi- 
nent men  from  each  side  to  meet  in 
conference.  In  the  Idaho  Democratic 
State  Convention  Senator  Dubois  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  the  Mormon  faction, 
and  nominated  ex-Senator  Heitfield  for 
Governor.  A  resolution  was  passed  de- 
manding the  extermination  of  polygamy. 
President  Roosevelt  has  gone  to  Oyster 
Bay  to  remain  for  a  month,  and  from 
that  place  his  formal  letter  of  acceptance 
will  be  made  public. 


Two  Notiflcuoo.  Two  interesting  events 
m  the  history  of  the 
'week  were  the  formal  notification  of  ex- 
Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  in  West  Virginia,  of  his 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  by 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  notifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  at  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York,  of  his  nomination 
by  the  People's  party  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, made  the  speech  in  the  amphi- 
theater at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the 
center  of  a  crowd  of  sympathetic  listen- 
ers. He  greeted  Mr.  Davis  as  a  repre- 
sentative self-made  man,  and  followed 
this  statement  by  an  account  of  what 
he  called  historical  blunders  made  in 
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this  country,  which  was  characteristi- 
cally lively  and  witty.  Among  these 
blunders  he  enumerated  the  taking  up 
of  arms  by  our  forefathers  against 
George  III.,  declaring  that  they  were 
stupid  enough  to  fight  against  principles 
now  held  by  the.  Republicans  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  Philippines.  The  speech 
was  entertaining,  but  lacking  in  dignity, 
and  Mr.  Williams  again  disappointed 
his  friends,  as  he  did  in  the  Convention 
at  St.  Louis,  by  his  lack  of  serious, 
broad,  and  dignified  presentation.  Mr. 
Davis  commented  on  what  he  described 
as  the  prevalence  of  hard  financial  con- 
ditions in  this  country ;  declared  that  the 
rights  of  labor  are  as  sacred  and  inalien- 
able as  the  rights  of  capital ;  that  labor 
is  entitled  to  good  wages;  that  the 
Government  is  extravagant;  that  the 
Republican  money  record  has  failed  in 
consistency;  that  the  Democratic  plat- 
form is  sane  and  sound,  and  that  its 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  appeals  to 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
American  people. 


Mr.  Watson  received  his 
"'sSlech"''  notification  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  audi- 
ence which  crowded  the  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  in  every  part,  and  he  made 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  most  vivacious 
speech  of  the  campaign.  He  commented 
with  the  utmost  freedom  on  the  incon- 
sistencies of  both  parties,  but  showed 
especial  proclivity  for  hitting  at  the 
weak  points  in  the  Democratic  armor. 
He  declared  that  the  Republican  party 
has  a  creed,  while  the  Democratic  par^ 
is  entirely  without  that  necessary  article 
in  a  political  Campaign.  He  ridiculed 
the  Democratic  party  for  its  alleged  posi- 
tions both  on  financial  questions  and  on 
the  tariff.  The  party,  he  said,  has 
declared  that  protection  is  robbery, 
but  has  never  dared  to  say  that  that 
language  must  be  construed  to  mean 
exactly  what  it  indicates.  In  illustration 
he  cited  the  letter  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  affirming 
that  while  he  "  would  be  glad  to  see  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  he  knows  that  he 
cannot  bring  it  to  pass."  Mr.  Watson 
declared  that  the  Democratic  platform 


stated  that  further  legislation  is  needed 
against  the  trusts,  and  that  their  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  we  have  as  much  law  as 
we  need.  The  gist  of  the  speech  and 
its  manner  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
quotation : 

Boiled  down  to  its  real  essence,  sifted 
to  its  real  meaning,  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign of  1904  is  a  mere  unscrupulous  hunt 
for  office.  They  [the  Democrats]  have  no 
fixed  and  certain  creed.  They  have  no  arti- 
cles of  faith  by  which  Democratic  loyalty 
can  be  tested.  A  party,  like  an  individual, 
should  seek  to  build  up  character.  And 
without  convictions  there  can  be  no  charac- 
ter. Bv  convictions  I  mean  essential  beliefs 
which  become  a  part  of  a  man's  very  life ; 
convictions  by  the  light  of  which  he  works ; 
convictions  for  which  he  would  die.  Has 
the  Democratic  party  any  such  character? 
Can  you  measure  it  by  a  standard  like  that? 
Stealing  the  platform  of  the  People's  party 
in  1896,  stealing  that  of  the  Republicans  in 
1904,  how  can  it  now  pretend  to  be  a  party 
based  upon  convictions  ?  I  cannot  see  in 
the  management  of  the  National  Democratic 
party  anything  on  earth  except  an  effort  to 
find  out  which  is  the  best  bait  to  put  on  the 
hook.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  catching 
the  voter  and  winning  the  office.  A  few 
years  ago  thev  were  clamoring  for  the  income 
tax.  What  nas  become  of  that  demand? 
Who  told  them  to  drop  it  ?  The  plain  people 
of  America  did  not.  The  masses  of  our 
people  are  in  favor  of  such  a  tax,  almost 
unanimously.  The  corporation  kings  who 
are  financing  the  Parker  campaign  are  natu- 
rally opposel  to  the  income  tax.  It  has 
dropped  out  of  sight.    By  whose  orders? 

The  political  situation 
c^.Z  of^ntl^.  in  the  State  of  New  York 

continues  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  separate 
treatment  Both  parties  are  handicapped 
by  difficulties,  and  some  of  these  prom- 
ise to  remain  throughout  the  canvass. 
On  the  Republican  side,  the  demand  that 
ex-Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root  shall  be 
the  candidate  for  Governor  continues 
practically  unanimous.  The  man  who 
opposes  Mr.  Root  is  Governor  Odell, 
the  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  Mr.  Root  became 
Governor,  Mr.  Odell,  as  Chairman  of 
the  State  Committee,  could  not  control 
him,  and  his  power  over  the  organiza- 
tion would  pass.  To  this  is  attributed 
the  Governor's  alacrity  to  accept  Mr. 
Root's  disinclination  to  run  as  a  flat 
refusal.     While  Republicans  and  Demo- 
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crats  alike  are  uniting  in  saying  that  if 
Mr.  Root  runs  for  Governor  the  State 
will  be  safely  Republican,  the  Governor 
persists  in  saying  that  Root  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  is  understood  to  be 
"  grooming  a  dark  horse."  Some  think 
this  "  dark  horse "  is  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University.  The  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, from  a  Republican  standpoint,  lies 
in  the  prospect  of  the  nomination  of  ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor  Timothy  L.  Wood- 
ruff, o£  Brooklyn,  should  Mr.  Root  be 
eliminated  from  the  situation.  There  is 
a  very  general  belief  that  Mr.  Woodruff 
would  weaken  the  ticket.  In  one  re- 
spect the  Democratic  campaign  in  the 
State  is  in  better  condition  than  a  week 
ago,  and  in  another  it  is  in  worse.  The 
State  Committee  has  recovered  from 
its  lethargy,  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  organize  the  country  districts  for 
Judge  Parker.  Mr.  Rodie,  to  whom 
this  work  has  been  intrusted,  is  not  a 
man  of  practical  political  experience, 
but  he  is  an  intelligent  business  man, 
and  is  expected  to  apply  common-sense 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feud  between  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  P.  H. 
McCarren,  the  leader  in  Brooklyn,  has 
reached  an  acute  stage.  Mr.  Murphy 
insists  that  Mr.  McCarren  shall  be 
dnven  from  his  post  as  Chairman  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee.  He  says 
his  opposition  to  McCarren  is  not  due 
to  McCarren's  desertion  of  him  when 
he  was  opposing  Parker  for  President, 
but  to  McCarren's  moral  character  and 
to  his  opposition  to  Mayor  McClellan's 
efforts  to  stamp  vice  and  blackmail  out 
of  the  Police  Department  of  New  York 
City.  Judge  Parker's  friends  support 
McCarren,  and  Murphy  is  preparing  to 
make  an  attack  on  McCarren  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  Committee. 


Practical  Politics 
in  Chicago 


The  present  experience 
of  Chicago  in  the  mat- 
ter of  legislative,  nomi- 
nations demonstrates  again,  if  that  were 
necessary,  that  there  is  no  partisanship 
among  practical  politicians ;  they  leave 
that  to  "  the  good  citizen  "  as  a  luxury 
which  they  cannot  afford.    Cook  County 


is  entitled  to  fifty-seven  representatives 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature. These  are  elected  three  from  each 
district,  and  while  each  voter  can  vote 
for  three  ciandidates,  or  vote  three  times 
for  one  candidate,  he  cannot  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates  of  any  one 
party.  This  form  of  minority  repre- 
sentation does  not  provide  any  real  rep- 
resentation of  the  minority,  but  makes  it 
possible  for  the  joint  Republican  and 
Democratic  machines  to  control  the  sit- 
uation, under  ordinary  circumstances, 
with  absolute  surety.  The  Republicans 
nominate  two  candidates  in  Republican 
districts,  and  the  Democrats  one;  and 
in  Democratic  districts  the  proportion 
is  reversed,  and  all  three  candidates  are 
practically  sure  of  election.  This  is 
exactly  what  has  just  happened  in  Chi- 
cago; for  the  fifty-seven  Cook  County 
representatives  just  sixty  candidates  have 
been  nominated.  Concerning  this  sit- 
uation, President  George  K  Cole,  of  the 
Legislative  Voters'  League,  speaks  in  no 
uncertain  tones.  He  declares  that "  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  in  collu- 
sion to  cheat  the  people  out  of  their 
rights,"  and  that  "many  of  the  candi- 
dates are  notoriously  corrupt,  and  the 
creatures  of  corporate  interests."  The 
Legislative  Voters'  League  has  pointed 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  suggesting 
that  reputable  candidates  be  nominated 
at  once,  by  petition.  It  disposes  of  the 
question  of  National  issues  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  only  party  questions  that  ever  come 
before  the  State  Le|;islatures  are  tlie  redis- 
tricting  of  the  State  into  Congressional  and 
Senatorial  districts,  and  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators.  The  next  Senator 
is  not  to  be  elected  till  1907,  and  the  next 
apportionment  will  not  occur  until  after  the 
census  of  IQfO.  In  this  election  partisan- 
ship need  not  prevent  the  most  rigpd  con- 
servative from  voting_  for  an  Independent, 
Prohibitionist,  or  Socialist. 

The  Chicago  "  Daily  News  "  likewise 
points  out  that  the  collusion  between  the 
machines  furnishes  "  absolute,  irrefutable 
proof  that  neither  political  party  has 
anything  to  gain  by  controlling  the  Leg- 
islature. Party  managers  admit  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fight  for.  Honest 
men  work  together  when  they  go  to 
Springfield  without  regard  for  partisan 
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politics.  So  do  boodlers.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  honesty  and  efiSciency 
versus  stupidity.  Shall  the  voters  decide 
this  question  or  shall  the  ward  bosses 
decide  it?"  The  whole  country  will 
watch  this  new  experience  with  profound 
interest  Chicago  has  set  a  striking 
example  of  continuous  independence  in 
local  l^slative  matters.  Will  she  es- 
tablish another  equally  commendable 
one  for  State  l^slative  elections? 
She  has  pointed  the  way  in  one  case ; 
will  she  in  the  other? 


The  war  between  work- 
'  Yo"'H*o*urM?"*'  ™e°  and  employers  in 

the  building  trades  of 
New  York  City  is  so  confused  that  a 
clear  and  complete  statement  of  the 
bsue  is  impossible.  Among  labor  lead- 
ers themselves  there  are  some  who  con- 
fess themselves  unable  to  understand  the 
situation.  The  men  are  not  demanding 
shorter  hours,  h^her  wages,  or  better 
conditions;  the  employers  are  not  in- 
sisting on  longer  hours,  lower  wages,  or 
even  the  "open  shop."  In  general 
terms,  it  may  be  said  that  each  side  has 
entered  the  war  for  the  sake  of  organ- 
izing its  own  army.  With  the  exception 
of  a  strike  on  the  subway,  which  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  general  build- 
ing trades  strike,  the  conflict  involves 
those  unions  which  belong  to  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Alliance.  This  is  a  local 
federation  of  building  trades  unions 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  though 
some  of  the  unions  belong  to  both 
bodies.  The  leaders  of  the  Alliance 
find  their  own  power  much  greater  be- 
cause of  this  independence.  Their  acts 
cannot  be  reviewed.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  this  Alliance,  some 
crafts  have  two  organizations.  The 
painters,  for  instance,  are  divided  be- 
tween the  Amalgamated  Painters,  a 
union  which  belongs  to  the  Alliance, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  a  union 
which  belongs  to  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  the  local  body  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  A  similar  divis- 
ion exists  among  the  carpenters.  It  is 
the  fight  between  the  "  Amalgamated  " 
and  the  "  brotherhood  "  that  is  really  as 


much  as  anything  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  In  ecclesiastical  parlance  it 
would  be  called  a  denominational  fi^t. 
Philip  Weinseimer,  leader  of  the  Alli- 
ance, has  been  indicted  for  extortion. 
Whether  the  particular  charges  that  have 
been  made  prove  true  or  not,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  spirit  of  Sam  Parks  is 
hovering  over  the  bnildii^  trades  unions 
of  New  York  City.  The  "grafters" 
may  pass,  but "  graft "  seems  to  remain. 
On  the  employers'  side  the  spirit  seems 
to  be  no  better.  If  labor  leaders  are 
willing  to  hold  out  their  hands  for 
money,  employers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
bribe.  Some  of  the  more  high-minded 
of  the  employers  feel  that  they  are 
fighting  this  spirit  of  graft  and  want  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  situation  which 
allows  two  unions  in  one  craft  But 
most  of  the  employers  show  no  sign 
that  they  are  fighting  a  battle  for  the 
public.  Indeed,  they  might  easily  be 
satisfied  if  the  unions  would  agree  to 
work  only  for  members  of  the  Employ- 
ers' Association.  If  they  have  any  con- 
tention, it  can  be  put  in  the  words  of  a 
builder :  "  Where  do  I  come  in  ?  We 
are  giving  something  for  nothing:  we 
sign  contracts  with  the  unions  agreeing 
to  employ  none  but  union  labor;  but 
they  can  work  for  anybody  they  please." 
The  builders  consequendy  would  like  to 
freeze  out  the  independents.  Neither 
side,  in  fact,  deserves  sympathy.  The 
building  traides  conflict  in  New  York 
City  is  an  industrial  yezr  of  the  roost 
sordid  kind. 


TlM  Petition  of  the 
Filipino  Commiuionen 


The  Filipino  Com- 
missioners at  the 
St  Louis  Fair,  with 
the  exception  of  five,  have  signed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  ask  for 
two  things:  the  immediate  convening  of 
the  Philippine  Assembly,  and  the  remov- 
al, or  at  least  the  great  reduction,  of  the 
duties  on  Philippine  sugar  and  tobacca 
For  the  convening  of  the  Assembly, 
which  by  law  is  within  the  power  of  the 
President,  they  give  forcible  reasons. 
The  new  internal  revenue  law,  they 
assert,  has  been  enacted  by  the  Philip- 
pine Civil  Commission  contrary  to  the 
public  opinion  of  all  classes  in  the  Phil- 
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ippines.  -The  convening  of  the  Assem-  reached  a  total  of  27,539,521.  On  one 
bly  would,  they  believe,  assure  the  peo-  day,  Chicago  Day,  the  paid  admissions 
pie  that  "  succeeding  laws  .  .  .  shall  be  aggregated  716,881.  The  total  attend- 
amply  discussed  .  .  .  and,  above  all,  ance  at  the  World's  Fairs  held  previous 
shall  have  the  concurrence  of  the  repre-  to  that  at  Chicago  was  as  follows : 

senUtives  of  the  people."     For  the  re-     Vienna,  1873 7,254,687 

duction,  and  even  abolition,  of  import     Philadelphia,  1876 9,910,996 

duties  on  Philippine  tobacco  and  sugar     Paris,  1878 16,032,725 

they  urge  the  familiar  fact  that  the  loss     ^'^'^  ^^^ 28,149,353 

of  the  Spanish  market  has  not  been  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  Fair  at  St. 
compensated  for  by  the  market  allowed  Louis  with  that  of  Paris  in  1900,  which 
under  the  Dingley  law.  Though  the  had  an  attendance  of  39,000,000,  because 
Commissioners  are  frank  in  saying  that  Paris  is  the  center  of  a  very  thickly  pop- 
there  are  people  (they  do  not  say  Fili-  ulated  section  of  the  world,  within  easy 
pinos)  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  reach  of  Great  Britain  and  all  western 
measure  of  popular  government  possible  Europe ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
under  the  Philippine  Act,  they  do  not  the  popular  interest  in  the  St.  Louis 
even  imply  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  Fair  so  far  has  fallen  very  much  behind 
with  the  dependence  of  the  islands  upon  the  expectation  of  its  managers  and  far 
the  United  States.  We  are  not  sure  behind  its  deserts.  It  is  hoped  that 
that,  even  in  the  light  of  this  petition,  September  and  October  will  bring  up 
the  convening  of  the  Assembly  at  this  the  average.  Doubtless  the  relatively 
time  would  be  really  in  the  interests  of  small  attendance  is  somewhat  due  to  the 
the  Filipinos.  We  are,  however,  certain  reputation  of  St.  Louis  as  an  extremely 
that  the  petitioners  are  altogether  right  hot  city  in  summer.  As  a  matter  of 
in  their  desire  for  a  reduction  of  the  fact,  the  summer  in  St  Louis  has  been 
tariff  rates  on  Philippine  products,  remarkably  cool  and  in  every  way  favor- 
Congress  ought,  upon  assembling,  to  able  to  comfortable  sightseeing.  It  will 
enact  without  delay  the  Philippine  tariff  be  a  mufortune  if  a  great  enterprise,  so 
measure  which  has  so  long  been  urged  full  of  intrinsic  interest,  and  into  the 
by  Secretary  Taft  preparation  of  which  so  much  intelligent 
9  work  and  money  have  gone,  fails  to 
The  St.  Louu  Pair   ^^^  accounts  agree  in  command  adequate  popular  support 

regarding  the  Fair  at  ^ 
St  Louis' as  not  only  the  largest  but  in 

many  ways  the  most  important  yet  held  The  Outlook  has  received 
on  this  continent,  and  one  of  the  most  ^''e'si^uioo  ^  private  letter  from  Lon- 
important  ever  held  in  any  part  of  the  ■  don  which  reports  great 
world.  From  the  standpoint  of  archi-  indifference  in  England  towards  the 
tecture,  of  landscape,  of  illustration  of  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  It  is 
processes,  and  of  thebroad  representation  from  a  gentleman  of  national  reputation 
of  American  life,  the  St  Louis  Fair  is  well  in  commercial  and  industrial  England, 
worth  careful  study,vand  those  Ameri-  who  is  in  close  and  constant  touch  with 
cans  who  allow  themselves  to  be  kept  these  phases  of  English  life,  and  who 
from  the  Fair  by  any  except  grave  rea-  from  his  prominent  place  in  them  is 
sons  will  do  themselves  and  the  enter-  well  known  throughout  the  British  Em- 
prise injustice.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  pire,  and  is  also  pretty  widely  known 
a  good  many  people  who  ought  to  study  among  American  business  men  who  are 
the  exhibit  of  industry  and  life  at  St  inclosetouch  with  London.  "Generally 
Louis  are  kept  at  home  by  insufficient  speaking,"  he  writes,  "there  does  not 
reasons.  For  the  first  three  months  the  seem  to  be  much  interest  taken  on  this 
attendance  at  the  Fair  was  only  about  side  in  the  Exposition,  among  the  busi- 
five  millions,  while  the  attendance  at  ness  men  I  come  across  at  any  rate.  It 
the  Chicago  Fair  for  the  same  period  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be 
was  over  nine  millions.  The  admissions  going  over  in  August  or  September." 
at  Chicago  for  the  entire  six  months  About  the  same  time  that  tiiis  letter 
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came  to  hand  there  was  also  received 
the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  (London  edi- 
tion), in  which  there  was  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  M.P.,  who 
expressed  his  regret  that  it  was  likely 
that  only  a  few  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  of  the  Interna- 
tional Parliamentary  Congress  which  is 
to  be  held  at  St  Louis.  The  English 
papers  have  had  very  few  articles  on  the 
Exposition.  There  have  been  spme  in 
the  Leeds  and  Glasgow  newspapers ;  but 
no  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  it 
in  the  London  morning  papers;  and 
up  to  date  nothing  but  the  brief  notes 
which  at  infrequent  intervals  are  cabled 
by  Renter  have  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester "  Guardian."  Much  more  inter- 
est was  evinced  by  the  English  press 
and  the  English  people  in  the  Chicago 
Exposition  of  1893 ;  and  as  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  is  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive, and  embodies  the  mechanical 
advances  of  another  decade — and  that 
the  most  progressive  decade  in  this 
respect  in  the  world's  history — this  Eng- 
lish attitude  towards  St  Louis  is  a  little 
disappointing.  Two  reasons  may  be 
adduced  in  explanation.  English  politics 
are  just  now  unusually  absorbing,  and  a 
general  election  may  be  sprung  upon 
the  country  at  any  time.  '  The  second 
reason  is  that  between  Chicago  and  St 
Louis— between  1893  and  1904 — the 
Uingley  tariff  was  enacted.  The  Ding- 
ley  tariff,  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
is  the  worst  that  ever  confronted  foreign 
exporters  and  manufacturers.  It  has 
undoubtedly  been  an  important  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  tariff  reform  move- 
ment in  England,  of  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  the  leader,  and  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  it  explains  why  the 
British  installations  at  St  Louis  are  so 
meager,  and  why  the  press  and  people 
of  England  are  so  indifferent  to  the  Ex- 
position. In  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook, 
the  British  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
Dingley  tariff  is  mistaken,  as  it  is  based 
on  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  industrial  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  to-day  in  the  United 
States.  Ten  years  ago,  even  as  recently 
as  1896,  it  was  possible  for  British  manu- 
facturers to  sell  many  of  their  products 
in  the  United  States.  To-day,  however, 
if  the  Dingley  tariff  were  repealed  and 


this  country  had  a  tariff  based  only  on 
revenue  requirements,  there  are  very 
few  lines  of  goods  which  British  manu- 
facturers could  sell  in  large  quantities 
in  competition  with  American  manufac- 
turers. Great  Britain  fails  to  realize  in 
how  many  lines  American  manufactures 
have  been  graded  up  since  1896,  and  still 
looks  on  the  United  States  as  a  great 
market  from  which  her  manufacturers 
are  excluded  only  by  the  Dingley  Act 


The  Outlook  would 
F.«:"t°gi:utioa    like  to  direct  the  at- 

tention  of  such  of  its 
reiaders  as  are  going  to  St  Louis,  and 
are  interested  in  humane  factory  legis- 
lation, to  an  installation  of  cotton-manu- 
facturing machinery  which  is  daily  at 
work  in  the  British  Section  of  the  Varied 
Industries  Building.  It  comes  from  Old- 
ham, which  for  more  than  a  century  has 
been  the  largest  center  for  cotton-mill 
machinery  in  Europe.  Although  this 
machinery  carries  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  only  to  the  yarn  stage,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty-two  machines  at 
work.  In  this  number  are  included  sev- 
eral machines  for  use  on  the  plantations 
for  the  ginning  of  cotton ;  and  also  an 
equipment  for  manufacturing  cotton 
from  both  the  long  and  the  short  staple. 
The  short  staple  is  the  common  grade 
of  American  cotton,  and  is  used  for  the 
coarser  grades  of  cotton  cloth.  The 
long  staple  is  a  much  more  silky  fiber. 
It  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  Sea  Islands 
off  the  Southern  States,  and  in  Egypt, 
and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  grades  of  cotton  goods.  This 
installation — the  finest  there  is  in  the 
Textile  Department  of  the  Exposition — 
is  remarkable  on  two  grounds.  It  shows 
the  enormous  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  textile  machinery  between  the 
Chicago  and  the  St  Louis  Expositions — 
all  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  to  cheapen  production  and  grade 
up  the  output ;  and,  moreover,  each  of 
the  machines  used  is  equipped  with 
devices  and  contrivances,  all  new  since 
the  Exposition  of  1893,  for  safeguarding 
life  and  limb.  Hitherto  the  argument 
against  humane  factory  legislation  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  has 
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been  that  it  will  ruin  the  manufactures. 
Ruin  or  no  ruin,  the  British  Parliament 
has  within  the  last  two  decades  been 
constantly  insisting  on  better  safeguards 
for  life  and  limb  in  textile  factories,  and 
in  other  plants  in  which  high-geared 
machinery  is  used.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  thrown  a  financial  liability 
for  all  accidents  on  employers ;  and  the 
enactments  to  this  end  have  been  so 
drawn  up  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  an  employer  to  evade  or  shirk  this 
responsibility.  The  result  in  the  world 
of  mechanics  is  to  be  seen  in  this  Lan- 
cashire installation  at  St  Louis.  All 
the  safeguards  are  automatic  in  their 
action.  They  add  but  little  to  the  first 
cost  of  the  machinery ;  and  they  are  so 
effective  that  when  once  an  employer 
has  installed  them,  he  not  only  no  longer 
dreads  the  coming  of  the  factory  in- 
spector from  the  Home  Office  at  White- 
hall, but  is  in  a  position  to  make  much 
better  terms  with  the  insurance-  com- 
panies which  underwrite  his  risks  in 
connection  with  the  very  stringent  and 
far-reaching  employers'  liability  laws 
now  on  the  statute-books  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Any  one  who  has  seen  this  ma- 
chinery at  work  at  St.  Louis  will  be 
ready  with  an  answer  to  the  stale  argu- 
ment which  is  invariably  put  forward 
when  employers'  liability  bills  are  intro- 
duced into  American  Legislatures;  for 
it  shows  most  convincingly  that  science 
and  invention  follow  closely  on  legisla- 
tion, and  can  relieve  employers  of  any 
burdens  which  may  be  thrown  upon 
them  in  safeguarding  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  their  workpeople. 


It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
'STriKt"  the  early  eighties  to  cite  a 

session  in  which  there  has 
been  more  turmoil  within  th6  House 
of  Commons  and  more  agitation  in 
the  country  than  have  marked  the  ses- 
sion which  has  just  come  to  an  end. 
The  sessions  from  1881  to  1886  were 
chiefly  Irish.  Ireland  was  then  in  a 
condition  of  great  unrest — political  and 
agrarian — and  the  Nationalists,  under 
the  then  new  leadership  of  Parnell,  were 
doing  their  best  at  Westminster  to  defy 
the  House  of  Commons  and  to  throw  it 


out  of  gear  as  a  part  of  the  constituti(M>al 
machinery  of  Great  Britain.  Their  suc- 
cess was  so  great  that  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure had  to  be  drastically  revised  and 
added  to,  to  enable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  retain  its  old  place  under  the 
'Constitution.  The  programme  of  the 
Tory  Government  in  the  late  sesMoo 
was  even  more  provocative  of  hostili^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  than  were 
the  Irish  programmes  of  the  Beacons- 
field  and  Gladstone  Governments  to 
the  Irish  Nationalists  from  1880  to 
1885.  In  these  years  Ireland  was  sup- 
porting Parnell,  Big^ar,  and  Sexton  in 
their  extreme  opposition  at  Westminster. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  country  has 
been  supporting  the  Liberals  in  the  atti- 
tude they  took  up  last  session  towards 
the  Balfour  Government,  for  between 
May,  1903,  and  August,  1904,  there 
were  twenty-four  contested  by-elections 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  resulted 
in  a  net  gain  of  ten  seats  to  the  Oppo- 
sition. Thus  supported  by  the  constitu- 
encies, the  Liberals  challenged  and  re- 
challenged  the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  their  policy  with  regard 
to  licensing,  education,  Chinese  labor, 
and  the  increased  taxation  imposed  by 
the  Budget.  To  some  extent  the  Lib- 
erals adopfed  the  obstructive  tactics  of 
the  Nationalists  of  1880-85.  They  moved 
votes  of  censure ;  they  repeatedly  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order 
to  ventilate  grievances  or  to  harass  the 
Government ;  they  discussed  the  meas- 
ures which  were  obnoxious  to  them  at 
every  stage,  and  they  ceaselessly  plied 
the  Ministers  with  questions  and  elicited 
many  damaging  admissions.  It  was  a 
fighting  session  from  the  debate  on  die 
King's  Speech  at  the  beginning  to  the  pro- 
rogation by  Royal  Commission  by  which 
it  was  brought  to  a  close ;  and  it  was  only 
by  frequent  use  of  the  closure,  and  at  the 
finish  by  all-night  sittings,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  enabled  to  carry  its  muidt- 
abbreviated  programme  and  bring  tlie 
session  to  an  end.  *  Time  and  again  it 
looked  as  though  the  Government  would 
fail  and  a  general  election  be  precipi- 
tated. It  was  pressed  by  the  Opposition 
to  resign,  but  early  in  June  Mr.  Battour 
made  it  known  that  there  would  be  no 
dissolution  unless  the  Government  in- 
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cprred  such  a  defeat  as  proved  that  it 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
or  unless  it  failed  to  secure  the  day-by- 
day  support  which  was  necessary  in 
order  effectively  to  carry  on  Parliament- 
ary business.  Such  a  crisis  did  not 
come,  and  as  the  Government  has  now 
got  through  the  most  difficult  session 
which  ever  confronted  a  modem  Tory 
Ministry,  and  as,  by-elections  notwith- 
standing, it  is  still  supported  by  a 
majority  of  over  a  hundred  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
fialfour  will  meet  Parliament  again  next 
year  as  Premier  and  endeavor  to  fight 
his  way  through  at  least  one  more  session. 


BrMsb  Legtalation 


This  session  of  Parlia- 


ment will  be  memorable 
more  because  of  the  character  than  the 
volume  of  the  legislation  enacted.  As 
regards  the  number  of  acts,  the  session 
is  the  most  barren  of  recent  years. 
But  the  Licensing  Act,  the  Act  for  co- 
ercing the  Welsh  county  councils  which 
refused  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  administering 
the  Act  of  1902,  and  the  Chinese  Labor 
ordinance,  will  long  stand  out  in  the 
political  history  of  England  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  twentieth  century.  In 
their  character  these  acts  belong  rather 
to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury than  to  the  twentieth,  and  a  gener- 
ation hence  students  will  be  wondering 
how  a  House  of  Commons  which  was 
three  times  reformed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  the  choice  of  which 
every  man  with  a  settled  abode  can  have 
a  vote,  came  to  give  its  sanction  to  l^s- 
lation  so  retrograde  in  character.  The 
reason  is  that  the  new  Toryism — the 
Toryism  which  has  been  supreme  in 
England  since  1885-86 — is  aggressive, 
and  has  constantly  been  moving  for  the 
possession  of  new  ground  for  the  privi- 
l^ed  classes  and  vested  interests— the 
landed  aristocracy,  the  Church,  and  the 
liquor  trade.  The' old  Toryism  which 
flourished  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's administration  in  1830,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  never  aggressive.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  the  Com  Laws,  no  historian 
has  charged  or  can  charge  the  old  Tory- 


ism with  aggression.  It  defended  to  the 
last  ditch  the  privil^ies  of  which  the 
aristocracy  and  the  Church  were  in 
possession.  It  would  alter  nothing  in 
Church  or  State  which  would  entail  the 
least  loss  to  the  privil^;ed  orders.  By 
its  stand  for  the  old  order  it  brought 
England  to  the  verge  of  revolution  in 
1831 ;  but  it  was  contented  with  what  it 
held  and  did  not  seek  to  occupy  new 
ground.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain have  given  English  Toryism  its  new 
character,  and  changed  it  from  a  defen- 
sive to  an  aggressive  force.  The  war  in 
South  Africa  gave  them  the  great  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so,  and  the  classes  and 
interests  which  for  thirty  years  past  have 
stood  behind  Toryism  have  used  all 
their  vast  influence  to  impel  Toryism  in 
this  new  direction.  There  have  been 
only  four  sessions  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  political  annals  of  Eng- 
land do  not  furnish  records  of  a  Parlia- 
ment— no  matter  how  far  back  they  may 
be  searched — in  which  more  was  done 
for  the  privileged  classes  and  for  vested 
interests.  The  Outlook  has  kept  its 
readers  informed  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Licensing  Act,  and  of  the 
purport  of  the  Chinese  ordinance.  The 
Welsh  bill  was  introduced  only  a  few 
days  before  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  its  object  is  to  authorize  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  pay  direct  to  the 
Church  of  England  schools  in  the  Prin- 
cipality funds  which,  under  the  Act  of 
1902,  they  should  receive  from  the 
county  councils,  which  are  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  their  administration. 
The  Liberals  are  insisting  that  in  the 
next  Parliament  their  first  duty  will  be 
the  repeal  of  these  three  enactments; 
but  even  supposing  the  Liberals  are 
successful  at  the  next  general  election, 
there  are  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  securing  the  repeal  of 
these  laws. 

« 
The  Canadian  Parliament 
^Iru^eiJr  is  Hearing  its  end.  A  gen- 
eral election  must  come 
within  the  next  twelve  months.  Simi- 
larly, the  British-Parliament  is  supposedly 
nearing  its  end.  Its  term  runs  for  three 
years  longer ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  survive  beyond  1905.    In 
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tbe  recent  sessions,  consequently,  the 
British  and  the  Canadian  Parliament 
have  had  some  features  in  common ;  for 
there  is  usually  more  turmoil  in  the 
popularly  elected  chamber  of  a  British 
legislature  when  a  general  appeal  to 
the  constituencies  is  approaching  than 
in  the  opening  years  of  a  Parliament. 
It  has  always  been  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  It  was  so 
even  in  the  days  when  nearly  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  nominated  by  the  aristocracy. 
Reform  did  not  alter  this  characteristic. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  accentuated  it; 
and  the  characteristic  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  Mother  of  Parliaments 
to  all  the  more  important  Colonial  legis- 
latures—certainly to  those  of  Canada 
and  Australia.  At  Ottawa,  as  at  West- 
minster, the  session  which  recently  came 
to  an  end  was  remarkable  more  for  party 
turmoil  than  for  the  number  of  important 
acts  which  were  carried.  The  only  out- 
standing measures  were  the  Act  revising 
the  terms  on  which  the  Transcontinental 
Railroad  is  to  be  built ;  the  Budget  by 
which  part  of  the  tariff  preference 
granted  to  Great  Britain  in  1897  was 
taken  back ;  and  the  Act  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Dominion  militia.  The 
significance  of  the  last  two  measures  is 
that  they  cut  away  two  of  the  strands 
which  hold  Canada  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  sundering  of  one  of  these — 
that  in  the  tariff — occasioned  much 
adverse  comment  in  Great  Britain,  as  it 
came  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain urged  the  adoption  of  import  duties 
on  foodstuffs  with  a  remission  of  duties 
on  Canadian  products.  Yorkshire,  too, 
was  directly  hit  by  this  change  in  the 
Canadian  tariff;  as  the  woolen  industry 
was  the  only  one  in  England  which 
directly  and  generally  had  secured  ad- 
vantage under  the  preferential  tariff  of 
1897.  Outside  the  military  clubs  in  Pall 
Mall  and  a  few  of  tbe  ultra-Imperialistic 
newspaper  offices  in  London,  nobody  in 
England  cared  that  Canada  had  deter- 
mined to.  cut  its  militia  sjrstem  entirely 
clear  of  the  War  Office,  and  would  no 
longer  ask  that  Department  of  State  to 
detail  a  colonel  from  Aldershot  or  tfaeCur- 
ragh  to  act  as  a  general-officer-command- 
ing the  Dominion  militia.    Most  of  the 


turmoil  of  the  session  preceded  this  bill, 
and  arose  out  of  Lord  Dundonald's 
attempt  to  settle  a  grievance  which  he 
felt  he  had  against  Sir  Frederic  Borden, 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  whose  subordi- 
nate he  had  been  as  general-officer-com- 
manding the  militia.  Lord  Dundonald 
first  opened  his  campaign  in  Montreal. 
Next  he  got  a  friend  who  was  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
raise  a  debate  in  that  Chamber.  Later  on 
he  gave  out  an  alarmist  and  disturbing 
interview  in  Toronto ;  and  he  so  adroitly 
appealed  to  the  Imperialistic  sentiment 
that  before  he  could  be  recalled  there 
had  been  an  excited  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  his  pro- 
cedure in  Canada,  and  the  Canadian 
Tories  were  so  enamored  of  him  that 
they  besought  him  to  abandon  his  seat 
as  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  in 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  lead  the  Tories 
in  Canada  to  victory  on  the  militia-cum- 
Imperialistic  issue.  There  was,  however, 
a  warning  from  the  Secretary  of  War; 
and  although  Lord  Dundonald  kept  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  and 
several  of  the  Canadian  cities  in  excite- 
ment for  a  couple  of  weeks,  he  is  not  to 
supersede  Mr.  Borden,  of  Halifax,  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Dominion  Tory  party, 
and  the  coming  general  election  will  be 
fought  on  issues  which  much  more  closely 
affect  the  every-day  life  of  the  Canadian 
people  than  the  militia  and  its  connection 
with  the  British  War  Office. 


The  women  of  Kalamazoo, 
*i'^S2,«r  tlirough  their  Civic  Im- 
provement League,  have 
just  concluded  a  most  interesting  ex- 
periment in  the  way  of  showing  how  the 
streets  of  the  city  may  be  effectively 
cleaned  and  kept  so.  They  asked  for 
permission  to  take  charge,  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  of  the  cleaning 
of  Main  Street  for  three  months  for  a 
distance  of  six  and  a  half  blocks,  the 
city  to  pay  them  a  sum  equal  to  that 
usually  exi>ended  for  this  work,  and,  fur- 
ther, to  provide  the  appliances  custom- 
arily supplied.  Permission  was  granted ; 
the  women  have  demonstrated  that  the 
streets  can  be  kept  clean,  lliey  inau- 
gurated the  Waring  system,  had  the 
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streets  frequently  flushed,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion oi  the  abutting  property  owners  and 
tenftBts,  and  procured  the  enforcement  of 
long-neglected  ordinances.  After  the 
experiment  had  been  successfully  con- 
cluded, a  most  interesting  report  was 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett 
Crane,  who  had  initiated  the  movement, 
which  will  repay  study.  This  Kala- 
mazoo experiment  clearly  indicates 
what  women  can  do;  what  officials  can 
do  if  they  will  only  go  about  the  work 
in  the  right  way;  and  that  the  average 
community  does  not  so  much  need  more 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  as  it 
needs  the  enforcement  of  those  already 
on  the  statute-books.  The  local  authori- 
ties of  Kalamazoo  have  learned  their 
lesson,  as  the.y  have  agreed  to  continue 
the  g^  work  begun  by  the  women. 

During  the  summer  "  va- 

tained  for  working-girls  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  They  are  for  the  use 
of  self-supporting  girls  whose  tedious 
and  confining  work  has  made  of  rest, 
which  to  some  is  a  luxury,  to  them 
a  necessity,  and  of  fresh  air,  which  to 
some  is  a  commonplace,  to  them  a 
medicine.  Thus  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  carry  on  at  Asbury  Park 
vacation  homes.  Each  girl's  stay  is 
limited  to  two  weeks.  The  girls  bear  a 
share  in  defraying  the  expense.  The 
Union  for  Industrial  Progress  in  Boston 
conducts  a  vacation  house  at  Squan- 
tum,  Massachusetts,  for  the  use  of  its 
members.  The  largest  work  of  this 
character,  however,  is  that  of  the 
Working-Girls'  Vacation  Society  of  New 
York.  Til  is  Society  makes  use  of  seven 
cottages — three  in  Connecticut,  two  in 
the  Adirondacks,  and  two  in  Orange 
County,  New  York.  It  is  the  rule  of 
the  Society  to  assist  only  those  girls  who 
are  broken  down  in  health.  This  is 
done  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  the 
Society  has  not  the  resources  to  devote 
to  those  who  are  not  in  positive  need  of 
recuperation  ;  second,  that  in  this  way 
nothing  but  wise  charity  is  offered. 
This  year  the  work  of  the  Society  is 
cially  pressing.    An  unexpected  fall- 


^c»pe 


ing  ofiE  in  contributions  and  an  unusual 
number  of  cases  of  curable  tuberculosis 
have  brought  a  financial  burden  on  the 
Society  which  people  of  means  and  of 
humane  instincts  ought  not  to  allow  it 
to  bear.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
Miss  Edith  Bryce,  Treasurer,  20  West 
Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  or  to  any 
one  of  the  other  managers.  There  are  two 
hundred  girls  now  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  get  a  bit  of  air,  sunlight,  and  rest. 
One  of  the  girls  who  had  to  have  her 
vacation  time  postponed  last  year  said : 
"  There  are  plenty  of  positions  to  be 
had,  but  I  can  only  have  one  health." 
« 
By  the  gift  of  Mr.  Archer  M. 
^iTc^lSa  Hunrington,  New  York  is  to 
.  receive  an  extremely  valuable 
collection  of  Spanish  books,  paintings, 
coins,  manuscripts,  and  objects  of  archae- 
ol(^cal  interest,  to  be  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
and  to  be  housed  in  an  adequate  build- 
ing on  Audubon  Park,  between  1 55th 
and  1 56th  Streets,  covering  about  eight 
city  lots.  The  plans  for  this  structure 
have  been  drawn  and  accepted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Society,  who  are 
appointed  in  the  deed  of  gift  already 
executed  by  Mr.  Huntington.  The 
founder  of  this  institution  has  for  many 
years  past  devoted  himself  to  the  collec- 
tion of  documents,  books,  paintings,  and 
coins  illustrative  of  Spanish  history  and 
life  in  all  forms,  and  the  collection, 
which  is  said  to  be  unique  in  several 
respects,  is  now  lodged  in  the  Hunting- 
ton library  at  Pleasance,  Bay  Chester. 
Mr.  Huntington  has  written  a  number 
of  books  on  Spanish  subjects,  and  has 
reprinted  about  fifty  rare  Spanish  books, 
not  for  general  circulation,  but  for  the 
use  of  libraries  and  schools.  His  best- 
known  work  is  the  translation  of  "  The 
Cid,"  which  has  secured  for  him  honor- 
ary degrees  from  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  memberships  in  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Seville, 
and  other  organizations  in  Spain  and 
Europe  at  large.  Mr.  Huntington  hopes, 
by  means  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  to 
interest  Americans  more  generally  in 
Spanish  affairs  and  to  bring  about  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  between  the 
two  peoples.    Tlie  value  of  the  collec- 
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tion  and  endowment  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  will  exceed 
one  million  dollars. 


An  Appeal  to  Terror 

Statesboro,  Georgia,  furnished  last 
week  examples  of  the  b«st  and  the  worst 
in  public  sentiment.  Unhappily,  the 
worst  seems  to  have  gained  the  upper 
hand;  certainly  it  found  expression  in 
deeds  of  fiendish  excess.  In  few  com- 
munities have  unselfish  courage,  self- 
restraint,  and  respect  for  law  been  more 
dramatically  contrasted  with  cowardice, 
surrender  to  passion,  and  reckless  loyalty 
to  the  spirit  of  confusion  and  chaos. 

On  July  28  a  man,  his  wife  and  three 
children  were  murdered,  and  their  house 
burned  to  the  ground.  Some  negroes 
were  apprehended  and  put  into  )aiL 
There  were  threats  of  a  lynching,  and  a 
mob  made  up  of  drunken  rowdies  gath- 
ered. Nevertheless,  order  was  preserved. 
Two  negroes  were  brought  to  trial.  Be- 
fore the  trial  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hodges, 
brother  of  the  man  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, offered  a  prayer  for  the  spirit  of 
a  sound  mind,  a  godly  judgment,  and  an 
unbiased  verdict,  for  the  observance  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  for  the  popular 
support  of  the  court  Judge  Daly,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  referred  to  the 
exhibition  of  popular  excitement  in  these 
strong  words  of  moderation :  "  The  entire 
country  stands  at  your  back  when  you 
observe  the  law,  but  no  one  is  with  you 
when  you  violate  the  law.  I  will  con- 
sider it  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the 
law  and  a  personal  insult  to  me  if  the 
law  is  violated."  A  htrodred  men  of 
the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry  of  Savan- 
nah were  on  duty  as  preservers  of  order. 
The  trial  was  conducted  without  dis- 
turbance ;  in  fact,  two  trials  took  place ; 
and  two  negroes  were  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  So  much  for 
the  best  in  public  opinion. 

Then  came  the  turn  to  the  worst  A 
mob  again  gathered.  A  demagogue 
got  its  attention.  An  attack  was  made 
on  the  militia.  Their  rifles  were  found 
to  be  unloaded.  In  spite  of  the  urgent 
protestations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodges, 
the  mob  overpowered  the  guards,  and. 


seizing  the  prisoners,  dragged  them  part 
way  toward  the  scene  of  their  crime, 
and  burned  them  to  death. 

Never  was  an  act  of  mob  violence 
more  ineteusaUe.  The  usual,  and  not 
always  unreasonable,  complaint  that  the 
methods  of  law  are  slow  and  inefficient 
could  not  in  this  instance  be  used  as  a 
palliation  of  the  act  The  court  had 
acted  prompdy,  and  the  prisoners  were 
condemned.  The  desire  for  vei^eance, 
never  a  valid  excuse  but  sometimes  an 
explanation,  could  hardly  have  survived 
the  pleas  of  the  murdered  man's  own 
brother.  The  sudden  rise  of  uncon- 
trollable passion,  natural  as  it  is  hor- 
rible in  some  cases,  was  wholly  lacking 
in  this  case.  If  ever  there  was  a  delib- 
erate effort  to  create  a  reign  of  terror, 
it  \krad  made  at  Statesboro  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week.  It  is  said  in  defense  of 
the  mob  that  the  negro  criminals  be- 
longed to  a  band  of  negroes  calling 
themselves  the  Before  Day  Club,  and 
bound  together  by  a  purpose  to  pillage 
and  murder  the  whites ;  that  by  being 
allowed  counsel  these  ignorant  and  law- 
less negroes  were  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Government  was  protecting  them, 
and  that  the  only  power  which  would 
reach  them  was  that  of  pain  and  terror. 
If  this  is  seriously  proposed  as  an  ex- 
cuse, the  whites  who  put  it  forth  are  in 
need  of  the  same  education  that  the 
blacks  whom  they  would  terrorize  need. 
And  this  is  the  education  in  law,  order, 
and  self-restraint  Terror  never  edu- 
cates ;  it  simply  paralyzes.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  who  composed 
that  mob  were  made  up  of  the  "best 
people"  of  the  community,  as  some 
reports  had  it.  In  Georgia,  as  in  every 
other  State,  the  "  best  people  "  are  the 
civilized  people — are  the  people  repre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodges  and 
Judge  Daly.  And  such  men  as  these 
know  that  the  only  cure  for  the  evil  of 
lawlessness  is  law. 

It  was  cowardice  that  gave  the  order 
to  the  militiamen  not  to  load  their  rifles ; 
it  was  cowardice  that  impelled  the  mob 
to  wander  over  the  country  injuring  inno- 
cent negroes  and  killing  at  least  one ;  it 
was  cowardice  that  masqueraded  as 
bravado  in  the  man  who  declared  the 
lynching  was  premeditated  and  carefully 
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arranged ;  it  is  cowardice  that  will  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing  the 
members  of  the  mob  to  justice.  la  this 
case,  as  in  every  case,  cowardice  is  the 
companion  of  lawlessness,  and  courage 
the  intimate  of  self-restraint. 

Horrible  as  the  outcome  was,  the  evil 
that  the  mob  did  can  in  no  respect  de- 
prive those  who  did  their  duty  in  court 
and  on  guard  from  one  particle  of  merit. 
And  if  other  communities  will  learn  from 
this  incident  that  those  who  obey  the 
law  are  honored  in  this  land,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hodges  and  Judge  Daly  will  not 
have  faced  the  mob  in  vain.  The  real 
victory  may  yet  be  won  by  law  and  order. 


The     Vision     of    the 
Immortal 

The  dramatists  and  novelists  have 
often  vividly  conceived  of  love  as  a  sud- 
den and  overpowering  passion,  a  kind  of 
divine  possession  of  the  senses  and  the 
emotions,  an  instantaneous  blooming  of 
all  the  finer  hidden  resources  of  the 
nature.  The  earth  is  cold  and  bare; 
not  a  green  thing  shows  itself  anywhere ; 
suddenly,  without  a  note  of  warning, 
the  sun  rests  on  the  soil,  and,  behold  1 
out  of  the  depths  there  blooms  a  flower 
of  lavishing  beauty.  In  Dushyanta,  in 
Romeo,  in  Richard  Feverel,  who  may 
stand  for  the  countless  multitude  of 
lovers  since  time  began,  this  miracle  is 
wrought  with  such  swiftness  that  in  an 
instant  all  the  vagrant  impulses  flow 
tumultuously  to  one  end,  all  the  forces 
of  passion,  emotion,  will,  move  harmo- 
niously to  one  goal,  the  whole  nature, 
with  its  secret  wealth  of  resources, 
emerges  into  the  light,  and  becomes 
luminous  with  aspiration,  devotion,  ado- 
ration. There  is,  in  all  the  range  of 
vital  expression,  nothing  more  appealing 
and  divinely  suggestive  of  the  ultimate 
capacities  of  the  soul  for  companionship 
and  comprehension  than  these  sudden 
unclosings  of  the  eyes  to  the  vision  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  soul,  these  sudden 
surrenders  to  the  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortal aflSnities  of  spirit  with  spirit. 

Like  the  Days  in  Emerson's  poem,  we 
are  'all  masked  in  this  strange  journey 


of  life ;  our  immortality  is  hidden  by  all 
manner  of  garments  of  mortality,  and 
we  move  along  the  highway  like  perish- 
ing apparitions.  The  stars  from  their 
serene  heights  seem  to  look  down  piti- 
fully on  our  weary  marches,  although 
we  name  and  measure  and  weigh  them ; 
the  earth,  which  is  to  call  us  to  itself 
in  the  end,  seems  to  smile  on  our  few 
and  broken  years,  although  we  master 
its  forces  and  comprehend  its  uses  and 
make  scales  strong  enough  to  weigh  its 
mountains  and  delicate  enough  to  weigh 
its  dust  And  we  forget,  in  Uie  haste  of 
our  journey  and  the  ever-thinning  ranks 
of  those  with  whom  we  move,  that  we 
are  of  royal  birth,  and  that  our  immor- 
tality is  only  partially  hidden  by  the 
occupations  and  possessions  with  which 
we  concern  ourselves. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  man  looks  up  as 
he  moves  in  the  ranks,  and  his  eye  rests 
on  the  woman,  and,  like  a  flash  of  light 
on  a  flower,  he  sees  the  loveliness  of  her 
spirit  behind  the  mask  she  wears,  and 
knows  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  immor^ 
tality.  It  is  this  sudden  reo^ition  of 
spirit  by  spirit  which  makes  the  eternal 
romance  of  life ;  the  disclosure  that  the 
king  is  hidden  behind  the  workman's 
garb,  and  the  queen  within  the  peasant's 
dress ;  that  the  familiar  landscape  is  a 
bit  of  fairyland,  and  the  commonest 
things  have  a  touch  of  magic  on  them. 
Dushyanta  is  hunting  in  the  woods  in 
which  all  the  Rajahs  have  hunted  before 
him,  so  that  if  there  were  a  race  memory 
every  tree  would  be  familiar  to  him  and 
every  passage  through  the  forest  an 
ancient  pathway ;  and  he  looks  up  and 
there  stands  Sakuntala,  and,  behold,  the 
old  world  of  routine  and  work  and  care 
has  vanished,  and  a  new  heavens  and 
earth  have  descended  wherein  dwelleth 
beauty  alone ;  for  the  immortal  has  sud- 
denly shone  upon  him  from  out  the 
obscurity  of  the  mortaL  Romeo  wan- 
ders careless  and  empty-hearted  among 
maskers,  and  suddenly,  like  a  star  rising 
splendid  above  the  horizon,  Juliet  is 
beside  him  and  his  life  is  at  the  flood, 
let  the  tide  carry  him  whither  it  may. 
On  the  sweet  summer  day  Richard  Fev- 
erel floats  down  the  quiet  English  river 
full  to  its  soft  and  fragrant  edges,  won- 
dering in  his  heart  of  youth  what  all 
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this  tender  beauty  means,  and  there,  on 
the  bank,  stands  Lucy,  "  at  the  founts 
of  the  world,"  all  the  passion  of  the 
woman's  soul  sleeping  in  her  eyes: 
"  The  little  skylark  went  up  above  her, 
all  song,  to  the  smooth  southern  cloud 
lying  along  the  blue;  from  a  dewy 
copse  standing  dark  over  her  nodding 
hat  the  blackbird  fluted,  calling  to  her 
with  thrice  mellow  note;  the  kingfisher 
flashed  emerald  out  of  green  osiers ;  a 
bow-winged  heron  traveled  aloft,  seeking 
solitude ;  a  boat  slipped  toward  her  con- 
taining a  dreamy  youth ;"  and  the  day 
has  found  its  meaning  and  the  land- 
scape its  interpretation.  So,  to  the  most 
humble  as  to  the  children  of  genius  come 
the  inspirations  which  make  us  aware  of 
our  immortally. 

The  tragedy  of  love  is  the  fading  of  the 
vision,  the  slow,  sad  return  of  the  common 
day.  the  putting  on  of  the  old  discarded 
garments  of  mortality;  the  triumph  of 
love  is  the  gradual,  complete,  convincing 
revelation  of  the  immortal  which  follows 
the  first  blinding  disclosure;  the  full, 
sweet,  fruitful  ripening  after  the  glow 
and  intoxication  of  the  spring  morning. 
Will  Ferdinand  still  find  his  world  in 
Miranda's  eyes  when  the  island  has 
dropped  below  the  horizon  ?  will  Orlan- 
do still  find  the  light  of  life  in  Rosalind's 
free  and  radiant  nature  when  the  Forest 
of  Arden  has  become  like  a  mirage  in 
the  far  distance  ? 

The  artist  deals  with  all  manner  of 
crude  materials,  but  he  knows  what  he 
can  evoke  from  them,  and  in  every  bit 
of  the  material  in  his  hand  he  discerns 
the  immortal  potencies  of  beauty.  The 
lover,  who  is  the  greatest  of  all  artists, 
is  not  confused  or  blinded  by  the  imper- 
fections which  perfection  wears  in  this 
world,  nor  by  the  disguises  behind  which 
the  ultimate  and  supreme  tenderness 
hides  itself.  He  steadily  looks  at  the 
immortal  in  the  mortal  and  believes  and 
waits  and  cherishes ;  and  as  the  years 
go  by,  the  shyness  of  the  soul  wears  off 
in  the  presence  of  that  devout  compre- 
hension, that  steady  idealization,  which 
all  great  love  is,  and  there  comes  at 
last  the  most  beautiful  of  all  vbions  of 
the  divine  in  this  world  of  ours :  the 
living  together  in  immortal  fellowship  of 
two  human  spirits  surrounded  by  change 


and   decay  and   death,  but  intrenched 
beyond  their  reach  in  imperishable  love. 


In  the   Far  East 

• 

The  interest  in  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  becomes  deeper  as  the  situation 
grows  more  clear.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  appre- 
hension throughout  Europe,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  until  the  war  is  over 
there  will  be  grave  possibilities,  not  so 
much  of  the  entanglement  of  other 
nations  in  the  strife,  as  of  the  raising  of 
delicate  and  perplexing  questions.  Sev- 
eral extremely  difficult  questions  have 
already  been  presented.  The  Outlook 
has  discussed  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  contraband  of  war.  On  this 
matter  the  English  Government  and  our 
own  bold  almost  identical  positions,  and 
Russia,  while  it  has  taken  a  radically 
different  position,  has  shown  a  concilia- 
tory spirit.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
the  seizure  of  German  and  English  ves- 
sels, the  condemnation  of  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  cargoes,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dardanelles  by  a  Russian 
vessel,  which  immediately  began  to  act 
as  a  war-ship,  by  a  ruse,  with  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  Russia  is  placed  by 
repeated  disasters.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Russian  Government 
wishes  to  entangle  itself  with  Western 
Powers  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  pressed 
at  every  point  in  the  Far  East,  and 
when  the  conviction  gains  ground  that 
the  outcome  of  the  war  will  be  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Russia  not  only  from  Korea 
but  from  Manchuria.  The  most  probable 
explanation  seems  to  be  either  that  Rus- 
sian naval  commanders  have  been  taking 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  acting 
without  regard  to  instructions  from  St. 
Petersburg,  or,  as  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  various  departments  of  the 
Russian  Gkjvemment  are  not  working 
together.  Nothing  could  be  more  impoli- 
tic, apparently,  than  the  course  which 
Russia  has  taken  in  these  matters. 

Not  less  difficult  are  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  seizure  by  Japan 
of  a  Russian  war  vessel  and  its  removal 
from  a  Chinese  harbor,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  another  Japanese  war  vessel  in 
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anatber  Chinese  harbor,  with  the  inten- 
tion, apparently,  of  seizing  a  Russian 
war  vessel,  and  a  second  time  violating 
the  neutrality  of  Chinese  territory.  Full 
particulars  of  this  action  have  not  yet 
been  received,  but  the  anchoring  of  a 
United  States  war  vessel  between  ^e 
Russian  and  the  Japanese  ships  indi- 
cates that  our  Government  is  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  it  can,  to  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  China.  The  Japanese  ex- 
planation of  the  seizure  of  the  Russian 
vessel  Ryeshitelni  in  the  harbor  of  Che- 
foo  is  unsatisfactory.  The  international 
law  in  this  case  is  well  defined,  and  the 
Japanese  have  apparently  committed  the 
blunder  of  violating  it,  and  doing  some- 
thing which,  for  the  first  time,  tends  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  West. 
There  is  still  time  for  Japan  to  recede 
from  the  position  which  she  has  taken, 
to  disavow  the  acts  of  her  commanders, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  reparation ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sagacity  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
which  has  so  far  been  almost  unfailing, 
will  perceive  the  blunder  which  has 
been  committed,  and  recede  from  an 
untenable  position. 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance,  and 
with  the  extremely  limited  information 
which  is  permitted  to  reach  the  world  at 
large  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  speak 
accurately  about  the  situation  at  Port 
Arthur.  All  the  knowledge  which  the 
West  possesses  with  regard  to  that  situa- 
tion indicates  that  the  Russians  will  be 
unable  to  hold  even  so  strongly  fortified 
a  position,  and  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  Port  Arthur  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Russian  commander  has  refused 
to  allow  the  non-combatants  to  leave  the 
city,  he  also  has  made  a  grave  blunder. 
There  can  be  no  possible  reason  for 
detaining  in  a  city,  under  the  fierce  fire 
of  modern  artillery,  a  group  of  people 
who  have  no  relation  to  the  war  and 
who  cannot  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
either  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that 
the  Russian  general  will  not,  for  the 
sake  of  a  display  of  courage,  hold  his 
position  a  single  hour  after  the  hopeless- 
ness of  further  defense  becomes  evident 
The  Russians  have  no  need  to  prove 
V\»eir  courage ;  it  is  beyond  question.   It 


has  been  demonstrated  on  many  battle- 
fields under  the  mo$t  terrible  conditions. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  any  further 
display  of  Russian  coolness,  steadiness, 
and  indifference  to  death  in  the  harbor 
of  Port  Arthur  after  its  fall  becomes 
certain.  In  the  interests  of  humanity, 
when  the  game  is  won,  the  defeated 
party  ought  to  acknowledge  the  fact  and 
avoid  a  useless  waste  of  life.  There 
may  be  occasions  in  which  a  man's 
highest  duty  is  to  die  in  a  losing  cause, 
but  this  is  not  one  of  those  occasions. 

What  the  Russians  need  is  not  to 
demonstrate  their  courage  to  the  world, 
but  to  disclose  the  capacity  for  war,  the 
sObility  to  organize  and  lead,  the  previs- 
ion of  military  genius  in  a  struggle  in 
which  they  have  so  far  been  worsted, 
not  because  they  have  lacked  the  ele- 
ment of  heroism,  but  becaise  they  were 
entirely  unprepared,  and  because  they 
^re  fighting  a  losing  battle  for  an  un- 
worthy cause.  The  fatal  mistake  of  the 
Russians  seems  to  have  been  their 
initial  mistake  of  being  unprepared,  or 
of  being  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  the  Japanese  prepara- 
tion. General  Ruropatkin's  retreat,  in 
the  face  of  a  foe  which  outnumbers  him 
and  is  being  handled  with  rare  skill,  has 
been  little  ^hort  of  masterly.  He  has 
so  far  succeeded  in  avoiding  any  deci- 
sive battle,  and  has  taken  the  Fabian 
course  of  retreating  and  preserving  his 
army  before  an  enemy  which  could 
probably  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  if  it 
could  get  a  chance  at  the  Russian  force. 
The  probabilities  now  are  that  the  Jap- 
anese will  either  take  Port  Arthur  very 
soon,  or  that,  failing  in  this,  they  will 
invest  it  and  carry  out  the  remaining  part 
of  the  plan  of  campaign,  which  seems  to 
be  to  move  north  in  two  lines  east  and 
west  of  the  present  Russian  position, 
thus  enveloping  Liaoyang.  If  they  suc- 
ceed in  taking  that  strongly  fortified 
position,  with  its  immense  stores,  they 
will  press  on  to  Mukden.  If  they  are 
able  to  take  Mukden,  nothing  will  be  left 
in  Manchuria  except  Harbin,  for  in  case 
the  Russians  are  driven  back  to  Harbin 
Vladivostok  will  probably  be  evacuated. 
At  this  moment  there  no  signs  of  a  near 
termination  of  the  war,  which  may  go  on 
for  months  to  come. 
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FROM  New  Orleans  we  took  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Southern  California,  a  three  days' 
ride,  a  large  part  of  it  across  the  desert. 
One  needs  to  take  such  a  ride  as  this, 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  across  the  rich 
but  as  yet  undeveloped  acres  of  south- 
ern Louisiana,  over  nine  Jiundred  miles 
across  the  imperial  State  of  Texas  to 
the  border  of  Mexico,  between  five  hum 
dred  and  six  hundred  miles  along  that 
border,  across  the  Apache  mountains, 
and  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — 
three  days  and  three  nights  of  continu- 
ous travel — before  one  comes  into  the 
garden  of  America,  the  Italy  of  the 
United  States,  fragrant  and  fruitful 
Southern  California,  in  order  to  realize 
what  a  great  country  America  is,  and 
what  a  little,  though  not  insignificant, 
fraction  of  it  is  the  North  American 
coast  No  one  can  compute  the  wealth 
which  this  railroad  has  added  to  the 
country.  The  fortunes  which  it  has 
made  for  some  of  those  engaged  in  it 
have  been  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  distributed  fortunes  which  it  has 
made  for  those  who  have  profited  by  it 
There  are  prophets  in  commerce  as  well 
as  in  literature;  only  prophetic  men 
with  power  of  vision  in  the  material 
realm,  and  with  courage  commensurate 
with  their  power,  could  have  conceived, 
or  having  conceived  could  have  con- 
structed, such  a  National  highway,  two 
thousand  miles,  with  no  large  city 
and  few,  if  any,  large  towns ;  with,  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  no  local 
traffic,  and,  for  its  returns  on  the  capital 
invested,  depending  upon  its  ability  to 
bring  in  a  population  which  it  was  to 
serve,  and  to  create  an  industry  whose 
instrument  it  was  to  become. 

We  had  been  told-  that  we  should 
find  the  ride  across  the  desert  monoto- 
nous. I  had  ridden  once  for  tn'elve 
hours  across  a  northern  section  of  the 
desert,  traversed  by  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  road,  and  had  found  it  by 
na  means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 


an  ever-memorable  railroad  tide.  I  was 
somewhat  prepared,  therefore,  not  to 
find  the  southern  desert  monotonous, 
as  it  bad  been  portrayed.  A  friend 
knowing  of  our  plans  had  sent  us,  in 
preparation  for  it,  John  C.  Van  Dyke's 
"  The  Desert,"  and  we  found  this  book 
an  admirable  traveling  companion,  open- 
ing our  eyes  to  see  beauties  which  pos- 
sibly, otherwise  we  might  have  passed 
unnoticed — beauties  of  color  and  of 
form,  constantly  changing,  in  what  was 
in  its  larger  outlines  an  almost  change- 
less scene.  I  had  prepared  myself  with 
some  books  to  read  during  this  long  ride 
across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but 
the  fascinations  of  the  scene  allowed  me 
no  time  for  the  less  interesting  novels  in 
my  traveling-bag.  Possibly  in  a  third 
or  fourth  journey  the  desert  might 
grow  monotonous,  but  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  take  my  return  trip  by 
the  same  route  by  which  I  went  out, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  naked  hills,  with  their 
wine-red  peaks,  the  nearer  billowy  hills 
of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  tempestuous 
wind,  the  foot-hills  burnt  to  a  terra-cotta 
orange,  surmounted  by  the  porphyry 
mountains,  wine-red  in  color,  and  cut 
into  strange  forms  by  the  wind,  out  of 
which  the  imagination  may  make  any- 
thing and  everything ;  in  the  foreground, 
sometimes  ths  white  sand,  brilliant  re- 
flector of  the  sky,  changing  in  cdor 
with  the  changing  color  of  the  sky  which 
it  reflects;  sometimes  acres  of  mosaic, 
pavement  made  from  narrow  blocks  of 
jasper,  cornelian,  agate — wind-swept, 
clean,  compact,  as  though  pressed  down 
by  a  roller.  I  am  quoting  these  phrases 
from  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  book,  which  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  reader  who  desires  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  desert  by  proxy,  or 
who  means  to  become  acquainted  with 
it  by  travel,  and  wishes  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  facilitate  the  acquaintance. 
And  from  his  book,  to  which  I  here 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  the 
help  afforded  ih  opening  my  eyes  to  see 
what  otherwise  I  should  not  have  seen, 
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at  least  so  well,  t  venture  to  quote  here 
one  paragraph,  for  the  sake  of  its  pro- 
test against  that  spirit  of  Philistinism  so 
prevalent  in  America,  which  measures 
all  things  by  dollars  and  cents.  That 
some  of  the  desert  may  be  pto&tMy 
diverted  from  its  present  uses  to  agricul- 
ture is  probably  true ;  but  I  believe  that 
science  has  demonstrated  that  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara  and  the  inaccessible  Alpine 
heights  combine  to  furnish  that  admix- 
ture of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  desert 
furnishing  the  heat  and  the  snow-clad 
peaks  the  water  supply,  without  which 
northern  Europe  would  be  a  waste. 

"  A  great  company  has  been  formed 
to  turn  the  Colorado  River  into  the 
sands,  to  reclaim  this  desert  basin,  and 
make  it  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  water 
is  to  be  brought  down  to  the  baan  by 
the  old  channel  of  the  New  River.  Once 
in  reservoirs  it  is  to  be  distributed  over 
the  tract  by  irrigating  ditches,  and  it  is 
said  a  million  acres  of  desert  will  thus 
be  made  arable,  fitted  for  homesteads, 
ready  for  the  settler  who  never  remains 
settled.  A  roost  laudable  enterprise, 
people  will  say. '  Yes ;  commercially  no 
one  can  find  fault  with  it.  Money  made 
from  sand  is  likely  to  be  clean  money, 
at  any  rate.  And  economically  these 
acres  will  produce  large  supplies  of  food; 
That  is  commendable,  too,  even  if  those 
for  whom  it  -  is  produced  waste  a  good 
half  of  what  they  already  possess.  And 
yet  the  food  that  is  produced  there  may 
prove  expensive  to  people  other  than  the 
producers.  This  old  sea-bed  is,  for  its 
area,  probably'  the  greatest  dry-heat 
generator  in  the  world,  because  of  its 
depression  and  its  barren,  sandy  sur- 
face. It  is  a  furnace  that  whirls  heat 
up  and  out  of  the  Bowl,  over  the  peaks 
of  the  Coast  Range  into  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  eastward  across  the  plains 
to  Arizona  and  Sonora.  In  what  meas- 
ure it  is  responsible  for  the  general  cli- 
mate of  those  States  cannot  be  accurately 
summarized ;  but  it  certainly  has  a  great 
influence,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
producing  dry  air.  To  turn  this  desert 
into  an  agricultural  trict  would  be  to 
increase  humidity,  and  that  would  be 
practically  to  nullify  the  finest  air  on 
the  continent.     And  why  are  not  good 


air  and  climate  AS  essential  to  human 
well-being  as  good  beef  and  good  bread  ? 
Just  now,  when  it  is  a  world  too  late, 
our  Government  and  the  forestry  soci- 
eties of  the  country  are  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  forests. 
National  parks  are  being  created  wher- 
ever possible,  and  the  cutting  of  timber 
within  them  is  prohibited.  Why  is  this 
being  done  ?  Ostensibly  to  preserve 
the  trees,  but  in  reality  to  preserve  the 
water  supply,  to  keep  die  fountain-heads 
pure,  to  maintain  a  uniform  stage  of 
water  in  the  rivers.  Very  proper  and 
right  The  only  pity  is  that  it  was  not 
undertaken  forty  years  ago.  But  how 
is  the  water  supply,  from  an  economic 
and  hygienic  standpoint,  any  more  im- 
portant than  the  air  supply  ?  Grasses, 
trees,  shrubs,  growing  grain,  they,  too, 
may  need  good  air  as  well  as  human 
lungs.  The  deserts  are  not  worthless 
wastes.  You  cannot  crop  all  creation 
with  wheat  and  alfalfa.  Some  sections 
must  lie  fallow  that  other  sections 
may  produce.  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  the  healthfulness  of  the  countries 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  may  be 
traced  directly  to  the  dry  air  and  heat 
of  the  deserts  ?  They  furnish  health  to 
the  human ;  why  not  strength  to  the 
plant?  The  deserts  should  never  be 
reclaimed.  They  are  the  breathing- 
spaces  of  the  West,  and  should  be  pre- 
served forever." 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  statement 
put  in  this  unqualified  fashion.  But  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  so-called  recla- 
mation of  the  deserts  should  be  carried 
out  in  scientific  fashion,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  some  competent  body  of 
scientists  who  have  studied  the  deserts 
and  their  value,  so  that  in  transforming 
the  wilderness  into  a  garden  we  may  not 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  proc- 
ess transform  the  garden  into  a  wilder- 
ness. Neither  the  felling  of  the  forests 
nor  the  irrigation  of  the  deserts  should 
be  left  to  the  happy-go-lucky  method 
which  has  characterized  American  in- 
dividualism in  the  past.  If  we  mean  to 
leave  to  our  xx>sterity  a  country  worth 
living  in,  both  processes  ought  to  be 
brou^t  under  <au«ful  governmental  su- 
pervision and  control.  L.  A. 
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AFTER  we  had  finished  our  in- 
spection of  the  docks,  machine 
shops,  ^n  foundry,  and  arsenal 
at  Kure,  we  sailed,  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  June  16,  for  the  Japanese 
Naval  Academy,  wliich  is  situated  about 
twenty  miles  from  Kure  on  a  small, 
nearly  landlocked  harbor  known  as 
Yetajima.  Although  the  quiet  methods 
oJE  an  educational  institution  are  not  so 
striking  and  impressive  as  the  display 
of  mechanical  power  and  productive 
activity  made  by  a  great  manufacturing 
plant,  the  part  that  they  play  in  prepa- 
ration for  war  and  in  war  itself  is  by  no 
means  of  secondary  importance.  The 
value  and  efficiency  of  ships,  guns,  tor- 
pedoes, and  mines  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  skill  with  which  they  are  used, 
and  great  skill  is  always  the  product  of 
education,  traiaipg,  and  long  practice. 
Before  the  present  war,  Russia's  naval 
equipment  in  the  Far  East  was  r^;arded 
by  experts  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  that  of  Japan  ;  but  when  equipment 
was  put  to  the  test  of  use,  the  Russians 
proved  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  Japanese 
in  the  handling  of  it  Guns  and  pro- 
jectiles are  important,  but  now,  as  in  the 
Spanish- American  war,  the  "man  behind 
the  gun  "  is  the  determining  factor  in 
every  struggle  for  naval  supremacy. 

The  situation  of  the  Japanese  Naval 
Academy  is  almost  an  ideal  one  for  an 
institution  of  that  kind.  The  harbor  on 
which  it  stands  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length  and  is  completely  shel- 
tered by  a  semicircle  of  high,  steep  hills, 
clothed  to  their  serrated  tops  with  for- 
ests of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees. 
It  is  not  near  enough  to  a  city  or  a  large 
town  to  be  much  frequented  by  shipping, 
so  that  there  are  no  vessels  or  boats  to 
interfere  with  torpedo  or  gun  practice; 
the  villages  along  its  shores  are  all  small, 
and  offer  no  distracting  temptations  to 
the  cadets,  and  the  scenery  that  sur- 
rounds it  is  as  beautiful  and  pictur- 
'  Copnisl>t>  1^  br  the  Outlook  Company. 


esque  as  that  of  a  loch  in  the  Scottish 
highlands. 

As  seen  from  the  harbor,  the  struc- 
tural and  architectural  features  of  the 
Academy  consist  of  a  curving  sea  wall 
of  stone,  in  front  of  which  hang  from 
wooden  davits  twelve  or  fifteen  white, 
square-sterned  boats  ;  a  short  landing- 
pier;  a  low,  black  ordnance-bouse 
pierced  with  embrasures  and  devoted 
to  big  gun  practice;  a  spacious  drill- 
ground  ;  a  two-story  brick  building  two 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  length,  with 
three  front  gables ;  a  naval  officers'  club ; 
and  eight  or  ten  large  detached  houses 
of  brick  or  wood,  scattered  over  the 
gentle  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  and  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  beeches,  cherries, 
evergreens,  and  maples.  On  the  higher 
ground,  back  of  the  Academy  buildings, 
appear  the  concave  gables  of  a  Buddhist 
or  Shinto  temple,  and  around  it  are 
clustered  a  few  thatched,  pyramidal- 
roofed  houses,  whose  inhabitants  till 
with  patient  labor  the  narrow  terraces 
that  they  have  cut  out  in  the  steep  hill- 
side just  above  their  homes.  Owing  to 
the  generally  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  flat  or  level  land  in  Japan  is 
not  abundant,  and  the  narrow,  step-like 
terraces  into  which  the  hillsides  have 
been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  almost 
every  landscape  on  the  shores  of  the 
Inland  Sea  from  Kobe  to  Shimonoseki. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Yetajima, 
the  only  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  a 
steam  launch  and  a  small  black  gun- 
boat used  chiefly  as  a  place  of  practice 
for  the  cadets  in  compass  work.  No 
sooner  had  we  anchored  in  the  quiet 
bay  than  an  officer  came  off  to  the  ship 
in  the  steam  launch,  and  extended  to  us, 
in  behalf  of  Admiral  Tomioka,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Academy,  a  cordial 
invitation  to  inspect  the  school,  and  to 
take  luncheon  with  him,  at  one  o'clock, 
in  the  naval  officers'  club — a  two-story, 
modem  brick  house  which  stood  on  a 
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high  terrace  to  the  left  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  which  had  been  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  national  flags  in  our  honor. 

Japan  has,  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  her  naval  officers,  two  large 
schools,  one  of  which  is  situated  in 
Tokyo  and  the  other  at  Yetajima.  The 
Tokyo  school,  however,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  naval  academy,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  tactics,  strat- 
egy, and  the  higher  branches  of  naval 
education,  and  is  a  place  of  instruction 
for  officers,  who,  after  graduating  from 
Yetajima,  have  had  several  years  of  sea 
duty.  It  corresponds,  therefore,  in  a 
general  way,  with  our  war  college  at  New- 
port, while  the  Yetajima  institution  gives 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  training 
that  our  naval  cadets  get  at  Annapolis. 

The  Yetajima  Academy  was  founded 
in  1886,  and  it  has  educated,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  eighteen  years,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  of  the  present 
Japanese  navy.  It  is  open  to  any  youth 
in  the  Empire  who  is  not  more  than 
twenty  nor  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  middle- 
class  school — that  is,  of  a  school  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  our  American 
high  school.  As  the  number  of  <luly 
qualified  candidates  for  admission,  how- 
ever, is  always  beyond  the  school's 
capacity,  selections  are  made  by  com- 
petitive examination,  and  only  the  roost 
proficient  are  taken.  The  branches  of 
study  covered  by  the  entrance  examina- 
tion are  mainly  tho^e  with  which  an 
American  boy  is  supposed  to  be  familiar 
when  he  is  graduated  from  a  high 
school,  viz.,  the  English  language  (knowl- 
edge of  which  is  a  sine  qua  noti),  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  the  elements 
of  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics,  etc. 
The  course  of  instruction  includes  three 
years,  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  given  to  naval  cadets  in  Europe  and 
America,  except  that  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage is  substituted  for  French  and 
German,  and  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  Oriental  geography  and  Japanese 
military  and  naval  history.  Short  sum- 
mer cruises,  at  intervals,  give  the  cadets 
an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired,  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  their  three  years'  course, 
^y  pr<>  ornHuated  as  midshipmen,  they 


go  on  a  longer  cruise  to  the  ChinJi  coast, 
to  Australia,  or  even  as  far  as  South 
America.  The  present  corps  of  instruct- 
ors consists  of  twenty-two  naval  officers, 
detailed  for  this  particular  duty,  and 
twenty-one  civilian  instructors,  all  of 
whom  are  Japanese  except  the  teachers 
of  foreign  languages.  The  cadets  num- 
ber five  hundred  and  seventy  one,  and 
are  divided  into  three  classes  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  each.  These, 
I  think,  are  all  the  facts  and  statistics 
with  regard  to  thS  organization  and 
present  condition  of  the  Japanese  Naval 
Academy  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  in 
order  to  render  intelligible  a  description 
of  its  educational  plant  and  some  of  its 
working  methods,  as  we  saw  them. 

When  we  landed,  near  the  ordnance- 
house,  we  were  met  and  cordially  greeted 
by  Admiral  Tomioka  and  a  number  of 
his  officers,  and  were  conducted  by  them 
to  the  reception-room  in  the  main  build- 
ing, where  there  were  framed  portraits 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  school,  as 
well  as  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  a 
few  charts,  and  two  beautifully  finished 
models  of  ships,  intended  to  show  the 
progress  that  Japan  has  made  in  naval 
construction  since  she  began  to  study 
the  arts  and  methods  of  Western  civili- 
zation about  fifty  years  ago.  One  of 
these  models  represented  a  large,  sea- 
going Japanese  vessel  of  the  type  in  use 
when  Commodore  Perry  first  visited  the 
country,  and  the  other  was  a  reproduc- 
tion in  miniature  oi  a  modern  batUe-ship. 
The  vessel  of  1855  was  a  slightly  modi- 
fied Chinese  junk,  with  high  stem  and 
low,  pointed  bow;  red  lacquered  free- 
board pierced  with  square  ports  and 
ornamented  with  round  bosses  of  gold ; 
two  banks  of  sculling-oars  below  the 
ports ;  a  single  mast,  crossed  by  a  single 
yard  from  which  hung  one  big  rectangu- 
lar sail  made  of  vertical  strips  of  canvas 
laced  together;  and  four  huge  paper 
lanterns,  hanging  in  square  frames  at 
the  tops  of  posts,  above  what  would 
now  be  called  the  forecastle  and  on 
either  side  of  the  high,  square  stern. 
Looking  at  the  two  models,  one  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  Japan  had  made  in 
half  a  century  such  a  gigantic  stride  as 
that  from  a  single  sail,  oars,  and  paper 
lantern;  to  steam  power,  armored  sides. 
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turrets,  electric  lights,  torpedo-tubes, 
and  high-powered,  quick-firing  guns.  But 
the  stride  has  been  made,  and  the  Japan- 
ese can  not  only  use  the  modern  battle- 
ship, with  all  its  complicated  mechanism 
and  equipment,  but  can  manufacture  it 
in  their  own  yards,  provide  it  with 
twelve-inch  steel  guns  of  their  own 
casting,  and  man  it  with  a  crew  of  offi- 
cers and  men  who  are  as  capable  and  as 
highly  trained,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the 
world. 

Among  the  charts  that  hung  on  the 
walls  of  this  reception-room  or  in  the 
hall  leading  thereto  were  a  number  that 
had  more  than  ordinary  historical  in- 
terest. One  of  them,  for  example,  was 
in  use  on  the  bridge  of  the  Japanese 
war-ship  Asagi  during  the  fight  with  the 
Chinese  fleet  in  the  late  war,  and  still 
bears  the  big  splashes  of  blood  that  fell 
on  it  when  the  captain  was  killed  by  a 
Chinese  shell  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
bending  over  it. 

From  the  reception-room  we  were 
taken  through  the  dormitories,  in  the 
same  building — large,'  airy,  white-cur- 
tained apartments  containing  thirty  or 
forty  beds  each — and  then  to  a  number 
of  class-rooms,  where  the  cadets,  in 
white  summer  uniforms,  were  absorbing 
eagerly  instruction  in  plane  and  spher- 
ical trigonometry,  navigation,  gunnery, 
steam  engineering,  and  even  the  theory 
of  chances.  In  all  the  rooms  where 
mathematics  and  navigation  were  being 
taught,  I  noticed  that  the  problems  put 
on  the  blackboards  were  invariably  stated 
in  English,  which  indicated  a  fairly 
competent  knowledge  of  that  language 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  I  was 
struck  everywhere  by  the  expression  of 
mental  alertness  in  the  faces  of  the 
cadets,  and  by  the  eager,  unswerving 
attention  that  they  gave  to  their  instruct- 
ors. The  sudden  appearance  of  a  dozen 
high  dignitaries,  as  many  more  foreign 
naval  attaches,  and  a  score  of  war  corre- 
spondents at  the  open  doors  and  win- 
dows of  a  class-room  would,  in  most 
countries,  excite  the  curiosity  and  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  students,  even 
if  it  did  not  bring  about  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  teaching ;  but  it  was 
not  so  in  Yetajima.  The  instruction 
went  on  precisely  as  if  we  bad  not  been 


there;  and  if  a  single  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  cadets  whom  we  saw  in  those 
class-rooms  turned  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant in  our  direction,  I  failed  to  observe 
it.  They  were  learning  how  to  make 
war;  and  when  they  come  to  put  the 
instruction  that  they  have  received  into 
practice,  they  will  fight,  as  they  now 
study,  with  a  sort  of  fierce  intensity,  and 
with  unshakable  devotion  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  Such  naval  commanders  as 
Togo,  Uriu,  and  Kamimura  do  not  come 
by  chance.  They  are  the  product  of 
good  instruction,  received  with  perfect 
attention,  and  assimilated  with  quick, 
alert  intelligence  by  minds  that  do  not 
go  wandering  and  wool-gathering  in 
study  hours.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Japanese,  generally,  have  acquired 
the  arts  of  Western  civilization  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  pay  strict 
attention,  observe  closely,  and  think 
accurately.  At  least  such  is  the  im- 
pression left  upon  my  mind  by  the  inci- 
dents of  this  trip.  If,  on  board  the 
Manshu-maru,  or  in  any  of  the  sh<q>s, 
foundries,  or  class-rooms  that  we  have 
thus  far  visited,  anything  has  been  over- 
looked or  neglected  through  failure  to 
attend,  observe,  and  intelligently  "  pre- 
arrange," I  have  not  happened  to  notice 
it 

From  the  class-rooms  we  were  taken 
to  a  number  of  detached  buildings  con- 
taining what  may  be  roughly  and  gener- 
ally described  as  educational  material 
or  plant ;  viz.,  engines,  pumps,  steering- 
gear,  propellers,  electrical  apparatus, 
cannon,  and  machine  guns  of  all  sorts ; 
powder,  fuses,  and  high  explosives ; 
projectiles  in  infinite  variety ;  dissected 
torpedoes,  and  specimens  or  models  of 
almost  everything  that  is  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  .naval  warfare.  The 
instruction  at  Yetajima,  so  far  as  I  was 
able,  in  a  limited  time,  to  get  an  idea  of 
it,  is  intended  to  give  the  cadets  a  thor- 
ough and  accurate  knowledge  of  real 
things  and  their  uses.  The  reading  of 
text-books  and  the  hearing  of  lectures 
in  the  class-rooms  are  not  enough.  The 
cadet  must  learn  every  branch  of  ntwal 
science  with  his  eyes  or  his  hands  an 
the  real  things  with  which  that  paiticu- 
lar  branch  deals.  If  he  is  studyiair 
steaatrengioM,  he  auist  go  to  theen^nt- 
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iiouse,  take  engines  apart,  put  them 
together,  observe  their  working,  draw 
plans  of  their  different  parts  to  scale, 
and  make  himself  as  familiar  with  them 
as  if  he  were  an  engine  manufacturer. 
When  he  takes  up  gunnery,  he  must  go, 
with  his  instructor,  to  the  house  where 
guns  and  projectiles  are  kept,  and  get  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  them  in  the  same 
way — that  is,  by  actual  observation  and 
handling. 

This  comprehensive  sjrstem  of  object- 
teaching  requires,- of  course,  a  varied 
and  extensive  educational  plant,  and 
most  of  the  buildings  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Yetajima  are  devoted  to  the 
housing  and  display  of  the  machines, 
instruments,  and  material  generally  that 
the  Japanese  naval  officer  must  learn  to 
understand  and  use.  Among  the  things 
that  I  particularly  noticed  as  I  walked 
through  the  various  buildings  were 
a  model,  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  of 
a  bark,  intended  to  show  sails  and 
rigging;  another  beautifully  executed 
model,  thirty-three  feet  long,  of  a  Japan- 
ese battle-ship  of  the  Yashima  type ; 
smaller  models  and  sections,  in  wood 
and  brass,  of  torpedo-boats  and  de- 
stroyers; machinery  and  fittings  for 
Whitehead  and  other  torpedoes;  auto- 
matic guns  in  variety  for  small  boats 
and  fighting-tops ;  a  new  breech  mechan- 
ism for  quick-firing  cannon  of  large 
caliber,  which  has  recently  been  invented 
by  a  graduate  of  this  Academy,  and  which 
is  now  in  use  in  the  Japanese  navy; 
large  transverse  and  longitudinal  sec- 
tions of  hulls  to  show  construction  and 
arrangement  of  compartments;  and  a 
great  number  of  cases  containing  steam- 
fittings,  detached  parts  of  guns,  projec- 
tiles, and  torpedoes ;  instruments  of 
precision,  electrical  apparatus,  sighting- 
telescopes,  range-finders,  and  quantities 
of  other  small  objects,  all  properly  class- 
ified and  exhibited  in  orderly  assort- 
ment 

A  visitor  who  should  go  through  these 
buildings  without  knowing  tlutt  they 
were  part  of  a  training-school  might, 
naturally  enough,  take  them  for  a  series 
of  small  naval  museums.  In  a  certain 
sense,  they  are  museums ;  but  they  are 
class-rooms  as  well,  and  in  them  the 
Japanese  cadet  gets  an  accurate,  practi- 


cal, first-4iand  knowledge  of  naval  science 
and  naval  warfare  on  their  material 
side.  Almost  everything  seems  to  be 
taught  in  this  way.  In  one  of  the 
buildings  I  saw  an  instructor  giving  a 
lecture  to  twenty  or  thirty  cadets  on 
ship-painting.  He  had  the  paints  at 
hand,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
square  tablets  of  wood  and  metal  to 
which  paints  and  varnishes  of  various 
kinds  had  been  applied.  A  young  man 
might  read  text-books  and  listen  to  lec- 
tures on  ship-painting,  unaccompanied 
by  illustrations,  for  a  whole  month  and 
not  get  as  much  real,  available  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  as  those  cadets  were 
getting  in  a  part  of  a  single  forenoon 
from  direct  observation  and  handling. 
This  method  of  teaching,  of  course,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Yetajima  Academy, 
but  it  is  more  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently carried  into  practice  there  than  in 
any  other  school  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
happened  to  visit 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  inspec- 
tion of  class-rooms,  and  buildings  devoted 
to  educational  material  and  plant,  it  was 
noon ;  and  we  all  went  to  the  naval 
officers'  club  for  luncheon. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  another  side  of  the  Japan- 
ese naval  officer's  training,  viz.,  physical 
culture.  One  might  suppose  that  inas- 
much as  the  Yetajima  Academy  has  no 
gymnasium,  no  football  team,  no  base- 
ball club,  and  no  racing  crews,  its  students 
must  lack  incentive  to  physical  exertion, 
as  well  as  facilities  therefor;  but  such 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Japanese 
naval  cadet  gets  plenty  of  exercise  of 
the  most  violent  and  strenuous  kind; 
but  he  does  not  take  it  in  any  of  the 
ways  that  we  do.  In  place  of  gymnasium, 
baseball  diamond,  and  football  field,  he 
has  jujutsu,  kenjutsu,  and  botori  * — 
wrestiing,  two-handed  sword  fighting, 
and  pole  scrimmages — and  the  physical 
development  that  he  acquires  by  means 
of  these  exercises  b  not  surpassed,  I 
think,  by  anything  of  the  kind  at  West 
Pointor  Annapolis.  Jujutsu.kenjutsu,  and 
botori,  moreover,  give  a  man  something 

>  ProDoonced  "  joo-juts,"  the  fiaal  n  bdng  Bknt 
and  the  second  u  having  a  sound  between  short  n 
and  short  L  The  accent  m  on  the  second  srUable. 
Keojntsu  U  pronounced  in  a  ^niilar  way.  Boton  has 
the  sound  oi"  boao-ree." 
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more  than  muscular  development  and 
something  better  than  brute  strength, 
and  that  is  the  combination  of  quickness, 
alertness,  resourcefulness,  knowledge, 
power,  and  endurance  which  may  be 
described  in  two  words  as  fighting  capa- 
city. They  are  all  true  personal  combats, 
and  the  struggle  in  every  case  is  for 
physical  supremacy. 

Jujutsu,  which  we  were  first  taken  to 
see,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  wrestling, 
invented  by  the  Japanese,  in  which  skill, 
quickness,  and  knowledge  of  anatomy 
are  made  to  supplement,  or  take  the 
place  of,  muscular  strength.  The  room 
or  hall  in  which  the  wrestling  took  place 
was  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  long  and 
perhaps  forty  feet  wide,  and  its  floor  was 
covered,  in  Japanese  fashion,  with  rec- 
tangular mats  of  closely  woven  straw, 
fitting  tightly  together  and  faced  with 
white  canvas.  Along  the  sides  of  this 
spacious  room,  close  against  the  wall, 
sixty  or  seventy  cadets  were  sitting  on 
their  heels,  awaiting  their  turns,  while 
on  the  floor  fifty  bareheaded,  bare- 
footed young  men,  dressed  in  canvas 
jackets  and  short  cotton  trunks  which 
left  the  legs  bare  from  the  thighs  down, 
were  engaged  in  wrestling.  With  the 
exception  of  a  low  order  or  adjnonition 
now  and  then  from  the  instructor,  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  nor  a  sound  made,  by 
wrestlers  or  spectators;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  heavy  thumps  made  by 
the  bodies  of  the  defeated  as  they  struck 
the  floor,  the  stillness  would  have  been 
that  of  a  Quaker  prayer-meeting. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  as 
I  entered  the  hall  was  the  quick  succes- 
sion in  which  the  wrestlers  were  being 
thrown.  A  man  seldom  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  feet  for  more  than  thirty 
seconds,  and  often  he  was  thrown  in  less 
than  five.  The  circling,  feinting,  trip- 
ping, and  closing  in  of  the  combatants 
were  so  extremely  rapid  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  results  were  brought 
about ;  but  it  was  evident  that  skill  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  played  a  much  more  important 
part  than  mere  weight  or  strength.  The 
smaller  and  lighter  man  frequently 
threw  the  taller  and  heavier  one,  and 
two  men  would  often  throw  each  other 
by  turns,  thus  showing  that  neither  of 


them  had  such  superiority  in  strength 
or  skill  as  to  be  certain  of  victory.  In 
the  wrestling  of  Japanese  professionals 
weight  and  strength  are  the  main  factors 
that  determine  the*  result  of  the  struggle, 
but  in  jujutsu  wrestling  the  things  that 
count  are  skill,  quickness,  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  knack. 

The  cadets  at  Yetajima  always  b^:an 
a  bout  by  engaging  each  other  in  what 
boys  in  my  youth  called  "a  square 
hold  " — that  is,  a  grasp  of  the  sleeves  of 
the  wrestling  jacket  near  the  shoulders 
with  both  hands;  but  after  a  few  sec- 
onds of  circling  and  stepping  about  in 
this  arm's-length  attitude,  one  man  or 
the  other  would  incautiously  lay  himself 
open  to  a  jujutsu  attack,  and  his  adver- 
sary, closing  in  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity and  suppleness  of  movement,  would 
engage  him  in  a  "  lock,"  to  which  he 
must  either  yield  or  suffer  a  dislocated 
joint  or  a  broken  bone.  Sometimes  he 
was  thrown  sidewise  by  a  dextrous  trip 
and  twist ;  sometimes  his  resistance  was 
broken  over  his  adversary's  hip  or  back, 
and  sometimes  he  was  thrown  squarely 
over  his  opponent's  head ;  but  in  every 
case  the  wrench  given  him  in  the  close 
tackle  was  sufficient  to  break  his  grip, 
so  that  in  his  fall  he  was  seldom  able  to 
carry  the  other  man  with  him.  In  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  cases  the  wrestlers 
fell  to  the  floor  together  and  continued 
the  struggle  there,  but  it  did  not  last 
long.  In  five  seconds,  or  possibly  ten, 
one  man  would  get  the  other  in  a  jujutsu 
grip  that  would  completely  paralyze  his 
resistance,  and  force  him  either  to  yield 
or  suffer  serious  bodily  injury.  He  had 
to  submit  in  order  to  save  his  arm,  his 
back,  or  his  neck. 

The  falls,  in  most  cases,  were  very 
heavy,  the  defeated  man's  body  striking 
the  floor  with  what  seemed  to  me  great 
violence ;  but  the  art  of  falling  is  a  part 
of  jujutsu  training,  and  men  who  had 
been  thrown  a  dozen  times,  with  thumps 
that  might  have  been  heard  at  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  yards,  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  shock  or  distress. 

After  twenty  minutes  of  class  wres- 
tling, in  the  course  of  which  almost  every 
man  in  the  room  was  thrown  twenty  or 
thirty  times,  the  floor  was  cleared,  and 
successive  pairs  of  selected  experts  gave 
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an  exhibition  of  skill,  quickness,  and 
itigenuityin  attack  and  defense  that  was 
as  remarkable  as  anything  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  seen.  In  every  contest  the 
participants  scrupulously  observed  all 
the  forms  of  Japanese  courtesy,  kneel- 
ing and  bowing  low  to  the  audience  and 
to  each  other  before  and  after  every  bout 

If  a  judgment  as  .to  the  value  of  an 
exercise  may  fairly  be  based  upon  the 
results  that  follow  its  practice,  jujutsu 
wrestling  is  better  than  the  training 
given  in  gymnasiums,  and  superior  to 
rtiost  i(thletic  games.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  more  perfectly  and  symmetrically 
developed  bodies  than  those  of  the  Yeta- 
jima  cadets. 

Trom  the  wrestling  hall  we  went  to  a 
largg  room,  in  another  building,  where 
fifteen  or  twenty  pairs  of  cadets  in  hel- 
mets, barred  face-masks,  body  armor, 
and  heavy  gloves  were  fighting  with 
tough  single-sticks  made  to  represent 
the  Japanese  two-handed  sword.  The 
noise  here  was  as  surprising  as  the 
stillness  had  been  in  the  wrestling  hall. 
The  combatants  engaged  each  other 
with  loud  shouts  and  fierce  ejaculations ; 
and  these  inarticulate  cries,  added  to 
the  stamping  and  shuffling  of  feet,  the 
incessant  rattle  of  clashing  sticks,  and 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  masked 
figures  in  mediaeval  Japanese  armor, 
swaying  or  leaping  to  and  fro  in  attack 
or  defense,  made  the  fighting  look  and 
sound  more  like  a  general  m^l^e  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  than  like  anything  else 
with  which  I  can  compare  it 

The  Japanese  "  kenjutsu,"  or  sword- 
pliiiy,  does  not  seem  to  differ  essentially 
from  single-stick  or  broadsword  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States,  except  in  some 
of  its  rules.  Sweeping  cuts  at  the  lower 
1^  are  allowed,  which,  I  think,  is  not 
the  case  with  us,  and  no  blow  that  may 
disable  an  adversary  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  foul.  I  am  not  a  single-stick 
player,  and  can  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  expertness  of  the  Japanese  cadets 
in  fighting  vith  the  two-handed  sword  ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  when  thirty  or  forty  meh 
are  fighting  in  one  room,  simultaneously, 
the  place  is  a  bedlam  of  clattering  sticks, 
wild  cries,  stamping  feet,  and  bewilder- 
ing movements. 


After  watching  the  kenjutsu  combats 
for  a  few  moments,  we  walked  down  to 
the  black  ordnance-house  on  the  stone 
sea-wall,  where  forty  or  fifty  cadets  were 
engaged  in  practice  with  a  battery  of 
four  six-inch,  quick-firing  guns  of  the 
latest  Japanese  type.  The  building, 
which  had  no  windows,  was  so  con- 
structed, with  low  ceiling,  open  ports, 
etc.,  as  to  reproduce,  in  a  general  way, 
the  gun-deck  of  a  battle-ship  or  cruiser. 
It  contained  one  big  eight  or  ten  inch 
gun  and  four  six-inch  quick-firers,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  cannon  of  smaller 
caliber  and  of  various  patterns.  Each 
of  the  six-inch  g^ns  had  a  crew  of  seven 
men,  not  including  the  ammunition-car- 
riers, and  at  one  end  of  the  deck  stood 
a  commanding  officer,  a  bugler,  a  cadet 
to  call  out  the  ranges,  and  a  number  of 
gunners  who  were  apparently  in  reserve. 
When  we  entered  the  building,  the  men 
were  all  standing  in  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  place  was  as  quiet  as  a 
church ;  but  at  a  signal  from  the  bugle 
the  scene  suddenly  changed  to  a  vivid 
moving  picture  of  battle,  as  the  crews 
sprang  to  their  places  and  the  guns 
went  into  action.  The  swift  running  to 
and  fro  of  the  ammunition-carriers,  the 
bugle  signals,  the  blending  clicks  of  the 
breech-mechanism,  the  long-drawn  stren- 
uous cries  of  the  range-caller  as  he 
moved  a  pointer  on  a  big  white  dial, 
and  the  fierce,  intense  eagerness  of  the 
crews  as  they  worked  the  guns,  made  it 
easy  to  imagine  that  we  were  witness- 
ing, from  the  inside,  a  small  part  of  a 
real  naval  engagement  The  fact  that 
Japan  is  at  war,  and  that  every  news- 
paper is  filled  with  accounts  of  naval 
actions  or  exploits,  probably  gives  to 
the  practice  exercises  of  the  naval  cadets 
a  sort  of  dramatic  realism  that  they 
might  not  have  in  time  of  peace.  Every 
gunner  really  imagines  himself,  for  the 
moment,  fighting  a  battle  under  Admiral 
Togo,  off  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  he  throws  into  his  actions  an  amount 
of  energy  that  transforms  a  peaceful 
exercise  into  the  semblance  of  real  war. 
One  certainly  could  not  ask  for  more 
realistic  pictures  of  a  naval  engagement, 
as  it  appears  from  the  inside,  than  those 
furnished  by  the  Yetajima  gun  crews  in 
action.     After  the  first  bugle  signal  the 
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ammunition  was  brought  and  the  guns 
were  made  ready  and  loaded  in  just 
thirty  seconds,  and  they  were  fired  there- 
after at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  eleven 
seconds,  except  at  times  when  it  was 
necessary  to  train  them  forward  or  aft, 
or  change  the  elevation  to  correspond 
with  an  increased  or  decreased  range. 

At  three  o'clock  we  left  the  cadets 
still  engaged  in  practice,  and  went  to  the 
spacious  drill-ground  to  see  the  Japanese 
"botori,"  or  pole  scrimmage.  The  four 
hundred  men  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  separated, 
one  from  the  other,  by  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  yards.  In  the  center 
of  each  mass  of  men  a  stout  pole,  eight 
feet  high,  was  held  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  its  lower  end  resting  on  the  ground. 
The  game  began  with  a  division  of  each 
of  the  opposing  parties  into  two  bodies — 
a  force  of  a  hundred  men  for  attack, 
and  another,  of  equal  strength,  for  de- 
fense. At  a  given  signal  the  attacking 
columns  rushed  past  each  other,  with 
loud  cries,  and  threw  themselves  furi- 
ously upon  the  defending  columns  of 
their  enemies,  in  a  fierce  attempt  to 
break  their  formation,  throw  them  into 
disorder,  and  pull  down  their  pole.  In 
this  game,  as  in  the  kenjutsu,  almost 
everything  in  the  form  of  an  attack 
seemed  to  be*  permitted ;  and  the  scrim- 
mage that  ensued  when  two  hundred 
athletic  young  men,  trained  in  jujutsu 
wrestling  and  two-handed  sword  fighting, 
came  together  around  each  pole,  was 
something  tremendous.  It  was  a  college 
rush  and  a  football  scrimmage  combined 
on  a  big  scale,  with  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  personal  assault  barred.  One  of  the 
attacking  columns  finally  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  by 
means  of  something  like  a  flying  wedge ; 


elevated  one  of  their  number  on  their 
shoulders,  and  carried  him  near  enough 
to  the  pole  so  that  he  could  reach  it  with 
a  cat-like  spring  over  his  enemies'  heads. 
The  holders  of  the  pole  tried  hard  to 
keep  it  upright,  with  this  weight  at  the 
top  of  it,  and  made  frantic  efforts  to  pull 
the  assailant  down ;  but  he  repulsed  and 
scattered  them  with  vigorous  kicks,  and 
his  supporters,  charging  again  in  a  mass, 
compelled  the  holders  of  the  pole  to  give 
way.  Unable  to  shift  the  base  of  it  as 
they  fell  back,  they  could  no  longer  hold 
it  upright,  and  in  a  moment  down  came 
pole  and  man  together  in  a  struggling, 
fighting  crowd,  amid  a  storm  of  cheers 
and  exultant  cries.  The  defenders  of 
the  other  pole,  having  been  able  to  keep 
it  up  .while  their  own  attacking  party 
pulled  down  the  pole  of  their  enemies, 
were  declared  the  victors,  and  the  contest 
came  to  an  end.  Notwithstanding  the 
fierceness  and  roughness  of  the  fighting, 
which  permitted  blows,  as  well  as  mass- 
rushes  and  all  sorts  of  tackles,  only  one 
man  was  so  seriously  injured  as  to  be 
unable  to  get  on  bis  feet  at  the  close  of 
the  struggle.  It  takes  something  more, 
however,  than  an  ordinary  blow  or  rough 
tackle  to  disable  a  man  whose  body  has 
been  ^rengthened  and  hardened  by  the 
deadly  locks  and  violent  falls  of  jujutsu 
wrestling. 

At  four  o'clock  we  all  bade  Admiral 
Tomioka  and  his  assistants  good-by 
and  returned  to  the  Manshu-maru,  fully 
satisfied  that  in  the  Yetajima  Academy 
Japan  is  training  a  body  of  naval  officers 
who,  in  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  in  solid  acquirements, 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
world.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  own 
judgment. 

Mojt,  Japan, 


ft    '^n<:^m    n 
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The  Saloon  Within  Patrol   Limits 

By  Edwin  Patterson  Sanford 


IN  1870  the  city  o£  Minneapolis  had, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
a  population  of  thirteen  thousand. 
St.  Anthony,  now  a  part  of  Minneapolis, 
but  then  a  separate  borough  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  contained 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
city  had  been  built  up  by  immigrants 
from  every  State  in  the  East,  from  Wis- 
consin, and  from  the  less  Propf  ^^ 
towns  of  southern  Minnesota.  In  1870 
there  were  evidences  of  the  commg  of 
great  prosperity.  The  Falls  of  St  Antho- 
ny, which  now  grind  fifty  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour  a  day,  were  being  ham«»sed 
to  a  few  grist-mills  and  saw-mills.  Real 
estate  values  were  increasing.  New  resi- 
dents were  pouring  into  the  city  limits. 

As  yet  the  saloon  problem  had  not 
especially  troubled  the  minds  of  the 
dwellers  in  this  busy,  growing  Western 
town  Saloons  had  sprung  up  with  the 
first  comers.  They  were  opened  wher- 
ever it  was  most  convenwsnt  for  their 
patrons.  Because  the  population  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  serious- 
minded  men,  who  had  come  to  the  West 
to  build  homes  and  to  make  fortunes, 
and  who  were  struggling  hard,  it  had 
little  time  or  inclination  to  use  the 
saloons  for  evil  purposes.  If  part  of 
the  population  used  the  saloons  so,  the 
other  part  was  too  busy  to  observe  the 
effects  of  that  misuse  upon  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  not  until  the  evil  of  the 
saloons  touched  men  and  women  in  their 
homes  that  they  earnestly  planned  re- 
forms for  the  existing  system. 

In  1870  there  were  no  limits  within 
which  saloons  must  be  placed.  The 
license  for  all  saloons  was  $S0.  There 
were  no  efficient  inspection  and  control, 
and  all  the  evils  of  a  wide-open  town 
infested  with  licentious  lumber-jacks 
were  apparent.  It  was  n«t  perhaps  so 
much  with  the  purpose  of  eliminadng 
the  evils  of  the  saloons  as  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil raised  the  license  to  $100  in  1872, 
and  prescribed  certain  sections  of  the 
^[owing  city  within  which  saloons  must 
tj  confined.     However,  any  man  — ''~ 


who 


furnished  bonds  and  paid  the  license 
could  establish  a  drinking-house  any- 
where within  limits  that  caused  but  very 
little  restriction.  There  was  an  occa- 
sional outcry  that  the  system  of  license 
was  lax ;  that  the  saloons  were  destroy- 
ing the  desirability  of  certain  portions 
of  the  city  for  residence  piuposes ;  that 
the  young  men  were  being  corrupted ; 
that  because  of  the  low  license  there 
were  more  saloons  than  were  needed  to 
supply  the  demand  for  liquor,  and  that 
in  consequence  saloon-keepers,  goaded 
on  by  a  fierce  competition,  sold  to  minors 
and  drunkards,  instituted  houses  of  ill 
fame  in  connection  with  their  saloons, 
and  in  many  and  devious  ways  corrupted 
the  morals  of  the  community. 

These  evils  were  made  notorious  by 
the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Scan- 
dinavians. The  Scandinavians  of  Min- 
nesota to-day  form  a  body  of  most  re- 
spected citizens.  They  are  thrifty,  well- 
to-do,  and  fairly  temperate.  They  come 
to  the  State  to  make  homes ;  they  bring 
industry  and  a  law-abiding  spirit  with 
them.  But  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
of  1870  came  from  a  country  that  did 
not  know  the  Gothenburg  system  of 
controlling  the  liquor  traffic.  From 
1860  to  1870  every  well-toKlo  farmer  in 
Scandinavia  had  his  small  private  dis- 
tillery. No  stigma  was  attached  to 
drunkenness.  Not  to  drink  strong  liquors 
was  the  exception.  The  Scandinavian 
immigrants  imported  their  idea  of  solv- 
ing the  drink  problem,  by  constantly  con- 
suming all  the  liquor  available,  into  the 
United  States  and  into  Minneapolis. 
Under  low  license  and  loose  patrol  limits 
saloons  multiplied  and  thrived.  They 
spread  into  the  residence  districts.  On 
quiet  streets  where  men  built  their  homes 
and  reared  their  children  were  notori- 
ously corrupt  saloons.  Drunkards  were 
comnwn  objects  for  the  eyes  of  children 
to  see.  Carousing  disturbed  the  slum- 
bers of  the  citizen.  The  conditions 
became  intolerable. 

Conditions  were  intolerable  because 
the  saloon  could  not  be  controlled  effi- 
ciently under  the  existing  license  laws. 
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The  changre  tiiat  came  in  1888  was 
brought  about  primarily  in  order  to 
give  the  police  better  control  of  drinking- 
places.  A  new  charter,  which  with  some 
amendments  is  in  force  to-day,  was 
granted  to  the  city  by  the  Legislature  in 
1888.  Among  other  things,  it  provided 
that  saloons,  already  limited  as  to  lo- 
cation by  the  law  of  1872,  should  be 
segregated,  and  drew  the  most  arbitrary 
patrol  limits  that  exist  in  any  city  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  provided  that 
the  city  could  place  any  tax  whatever 
upon  the  saloon  business.  The  license 
was  soon  after  raised  to  $  1 ,000  a  year,  at 
which  price  licenses  are  granted  to-day. 

What  results  followed  the  new  system  ? 

First  and  foremost,  the  police  were 
able  to  exercise  absolute  control.  The 
ground  to  be  patrolled  was  reduced  from 
one-fifth  of  the  territory  covered  by  the 
dty  to  about  one-twentieth.  Without 
an  increase  in  patrolmen,  and  with  an 
actual  decrease  per  1,000  inhabitants, 
order  could  be  maintained  and  the  ordi- 
nances enforced.  Every  administration 
since  1888  has  tried  to  outdo  its  prede- 
cessor in  keeping  order  in  the  saloons. 
There  are  no  more  orderly  saloons  in 
the  country  than  those  in  Minneapolis. 
There  is  no  singing,  laughing,  or  loud 
talking ;  a  saloon  fight  is  rare ;  a  fatality 
occurring  in  a  saloon  is  almost  unheard 
of.  While,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  city  that  the  saloons  are 
orderly,  ordinances  passed  to  attain 
other  desirable  ends  are  not  so  rigidly 
enforced.  Some  administrations  are  lax 
in  executing  the  many  ordinances  that 
affect  the  saloon.  Every  Mayor  since 
1888  has  allowed  the  saloon-keepers  to 
open  their  back  or  side  doors* on  Sun- 
day, contrary  to  a  Sunday  closing  law. 
The  slightest  disturbance  is,  however, 
sufficient  cause  for  the  police  to  close 
up  the  particular  saloon  which  cannot 
control  its  patrons.  There  is  very  little 
drunkenness  seen  upon  the  streets  of 
Minneapolis  at  any  time ;  almost  none 
is  seen  on  Sunday.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance, 
where  every  saloon  is  closed  from  twelve 
o'clock  Saturday  night  until  twelve 
o'clock  Sunday  night 

Chiefs  of  police,  patrolmen,  and  detec- 
tives all  agree  that  the  segregation  of 


the  saloon  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
do  their  work  more  efficiently. 

While  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  patrol 
limits  system  would  better  the  condition 
of  a  saloon-ridden  city  no  matter  how 
low  the  license,  when  that  system  is 
combined  with  high  license  the  best 
results  may  be  hoped  for.  The  system 
as  it  exists  in  Minneapolis  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  old  system  of  no  restric- 
tion, from  the  city  treasurer's  point  of 
view.  The  revenues  of  the  city  have 
been  increased.  Collection  of  license 
money  has  become  more  certain,  because 
the  brewers  have  become  sponsors  for 
the  saloon-keepers  and  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  license. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  new  system  has 
not  accomplished  all  that  was  expected 
of  it  in  the  matter  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  the  saloons.  The  actual  number 
of  saloons  has  increased  from  year  to 
year;  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  number  has  decreased  somewhat. 
In  1885,  three  years  before  the  present 
system  was  adopted,  there  was  one 
saloon  to  every  420  people;  in  1891, 
three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
present  system,  there  was  one  saloon  to 
every  500  people;  in  1903  there  was 
one  saloon  to  every  604  people.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  saloons 
could  be  further  reduced  if,  in  some  man- 
ner, the  brewers  could  be  prevented  from 
paying  for  the  saloon-keepers'  licenses. 
Mr.  Walsh,  license  inspector,  estimates 
that  eleven-twelfths  of  the  licenses  are 
owned  by  the  brewers.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  defect,  the  patrol  limit  system 
offers  an  opportunity  for  a  clean  admin- 
istration to  reduce  saloon  evils  to  a 
minimum. 

If  the  city,  as  a  corporate  body,  has 
been  benefited  by  the  new  regime,  what 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  ? 
Have  they,  too,  been  benefited  ? 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  generalize 
about  the  individual.  Comparative  sta- 
tistics of  drunkenness  before  1888  and 
after  are  worthless.  This  worthlessness 
is  due  partly  to  meager  statistics,  but 
more  directly  to  changed  conditions. 
The  conditions  confronting  a  growing 
Western  town  change  rapidly.  In  1870 
Minneapolis  was  the  lumber  center  of 
the  West.     It  was  almost  in  the  heart 
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of  the  great  forest&  Even  in  1880  the 
thousands  of  lumbennen  who  worked  in 
the  woods  to  the  north  of  the  city  came 
down  in  the  spring,  their  winter's  wages 
burning  holes  in  their  pockets,  and 
with  an  abiding  thirst  In  twenty^four 
hours  after  tbeir  arrival  in  town  they 
were  sobering  up  in  jaiL  Possibly  they 
sobered  up  that  way  two  or  three  tiroes  a 
week  until  their  money  was  gone.  The 
arrests  ran  up  into  the  thousands ;  but 
these  arrests  bore  no  relation  to  high 
license  or  patrol  limits,  or  to  the  absence 
of  those  restrictions. 

As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned, 
there  are  some  benefits  derived  from  the 
patrol  limits.     In  the  chart  printed  here- 
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Map  showing  the  city  limits  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
natrol  limits.  The  heavy  black  line  bounds  the  terri- 
tory in  which  saloons  must  be  lucated.  A  majority  of 
all  saloons  In  the  city  are  located  in  the  territory  witnin 
the  cirde  in  the  center  ot  the  map. 

with  it  will  be  observed  that  the  saloons 
are  confined  to  the  business  districts  of 
the  city.  In  1 903  two  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  saloons 
were  located  within  the  circle  on  the 
map — which  circle  comprises  but  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  territory  within  the  patrol 
limits.  Washington  Avenue,  the  street 
following  the  river  north  and  south  on 
the  map,  is  a  business  street  Small 
stores  of  all  kinds  abound  the  length  of 
the  street  There  are  seventy-six  saloons 
on  Washington  Avenue  from  Twentieth 
Avenue  north  to  Fifteenth  Avenue 
south.  The  district  in  South  Minne- 
apolis, represented  on  the  map  by  the 
small  quadrilateral,  is  another  small 
business  center.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  district  bounded  by  the  limits  in 
I^orth  Minneapolis.  There  is  not  a 
sale''"  >"  t'l^  strictly  residence  districts 

ydtbe  city. 


The  first  result  of  this  restriction  is 
that  no  temptation  is  offered  to  the  work- 
ingman  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the 
saloon.  If  men  did  not  walk  into  temp- 
tation, this  might  be  an  ideal  condition. 
The  laboring  roan  is,  after  all,  a  man 
primarily,  and  frequently  he  walks  to  the 
business  districts  for  his  evening  beer. 
But  he  has  to  go  down  town.  The  going 
is  some  effort  Possibly  some  men  are 
diverted  by  reason  of  the  distance  to  be 
traveled.  Conditions  are  such  in  modern 
industrial  life  that  workingmen  cannot 
drink  during  working  hours.  In  reality, 
therefore,  the  absence  of  saloons  from  the 
residence  districts  does  deter  men  from 
drinking  during  the  hours  when  they 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  drink — 
those  hours  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

The  second  result  is  that  growing 
boys  do  not  have  the  neighborhood 
saloon  to  resort  to  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings.  There  is  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  boys  loafing  in  the  lower-class 
saloons  all  the  time,  but  it  is  conceded 
that  the  number  is  far  less  than  it  would 
be  if  the  saloons  were  located  near  the 
homes  of  the  boys.  In  Chicago  or  in 
Philadelphia  a  near-by  saloon  frequently 
offers  its  only  meeting-place  and  resort 
to  "  the  gang,"  that  social  unit  of  young 
men  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  ciQr. 
So  far  as  it  exists  in  Minneapolis,  "  the 
gang"  subsists  on  keg  parties  in  the 
summer-time,  and  hibernates  in  winter. 

In  the  third  place,  the  example  of 
drinking  on  the  part  of  their  elders  is 
removed  from  the  children.  There  is 
very  little  drinking  in  the  homes  of  the 
workingmen.  In  this  respect  the  patrol 
limits  system  of  regulating  the  liquor 
trafiSc  seems  to  be  more  of  a  benefit  to 
the  home  than  the  Gothenburg  system 
or  the  dispensary  system  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Whereas  these  two  systems  force 
men  to  drink  elsewhere  than  at  the 
saloon — and  that  regulation  too  often 
leads  to  riotous  living  in  the  home — the 
patrol  limits  system  reduces  a  man's 
temptation  to  drink,  but  provides  a  place 
for  him  if  he  will  drink.  It  protects  the 
home  from  drunkenness,  too,  in  that  it 
hands  the  drunken  man  over  to  the 
police,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  watch  that 
is  kept  on  all  saloons. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  system, 
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it  must  be  remembered.  AJl  too  many 
men  evade  the  police  and  come  home 
drunk  to  terrorize  their  families. 

Not  the  least  benefit  under  the  system 
we  are  discussing,  as  under  the  Gothen- 
burg and  the  dispensary  system,  is  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  city.  The  broad-minded  minis- 
ters and  business  men  favor  the  law;  so 
do  the  be^t  saloon-keepers.  The  orderly 
and  law-abiding  drinking  men  would  not 
return  to  the  days  of  no  limits. 

The  objections  to  the  system  are 
urged  by  the  prohibitionists  and  the 
brewers,  who  have  before  this  combined 
to  defeat  really  wise  remedial  legislation. 

The  prohibitionists  say  that  the  sjrs- 
tem  is  like  the  dispensary  system  in  that 
the  liquor  traffic  is  recognized  as  legiti- 
mate and  protected  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  They  do  not  deny  its  effi- 
cacy to  reduce  drunkenness  and  crime ; 
they  do  deny  that  it  reduces  these  evils 
as  fast  as  absolute  prohibition  would. 

The  brewers  maintain,  through  their 
agents  and  attorneys,  that  the  patrol 
limits  law  is  an  example  of  all  that  is 
bad  in  sumptuary  legislation;  that  it 
deprives  a  man  of  his  liberty  and  telb 
him  that  he  cannot  drink  when  and 
where  he  wants  to.  This  complaint 
from  the  brewers  is  in  reality  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  system,  because 
it  is  a  tacit  admission  that  the  system 
cuts  down  profits  through  restricting 
sales.  It  lessens  the  possible  consump- 
tion of  beer  and  spirits  in  the  city. 


As  a  concluding  word,  perhaps  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  compare  the  state  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  Minneapolis  under 
restriction  with  the  state  of  the  traffic 
in  the  near-by  city  of  St.  Paul,  where 
there  are  no  patrol  limits. 

Conditions  in  St  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis are  identical  with  the  exception 
of  the  patrol  limits.  The  cities  are 
nearly  the  same  in  size.  Their  indus- 
tries are  similar.  Minneapolis  is  a 
larger  manufacturing  city,  but  St  Paul 
is  the  railroad  Center  of  the  State  and 
has  a  larger  jobbing  trade.  The  popu- 
lation presents  the  same  racial  character- 
istics in  both  cities.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  patrol  limits  were  adopted 
by  Minneapolis  in  1872,  and  strength- 
ened in  1888 ;  both  cities  adopted  high 
license  in  1888.  The  proportion  of  in- 
habitants to  the  saloon  has  varied  in  the 
two  cities  as  follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS.  ST.  PAUL. 

1880, 1  saloon  to  266  inhabitants.  Statistics  for  these 

188$,  1     "      to  420         "  jears  not  obtainable. 
1890,1     "      to  500         "  1  to  330 

189S,  I      "      10  692         "  I  to  490 

1900,1      "      to61l         "  I  to  560 

1903,1      "      to  604         "  I  to  494 

The  moral  of  the  patrol  limits  system 
seems  to  be  that  when  drinking  is  re- 
stricted reasonably  and  not  unduly,  only 
enough  to  make  men  think  twice  before 
they  take  the  trouble  of  going  after 
liquor,  the  demand  for  liquor  is  de- 
creased; with  decreased  demand  go 
fewer  saloons ;  with  fewer  saloons  the 
city,  the  community,  and  the  individual 
prosper. 


Selah 

By  Edwin  H.  Keen 

The  noontide  hush  has  come,  no  cloudlets  stray 

On  the  pure  sapphire  of  the  summer  sky ; 

Preening  his  wings,  too  much  afraid  to  fly. 
Sits  the  small  minstrel  silent  on  the  spray; 
"The  patient  cattle,  in  a  vague  dismay. 

Seek  the  cool  doister  of  an  ancient  tree; 

The  very  field-flowers  droop  them  languidly, 
As  prescient  of  some  wonder  in  the  way. 

The  moods  of  man  are  under  Nature's  sway. 
So  from  the  bough  of  Life  on  which  I  sing. 
Voiceless  I  sit,  awe-struck  and  wondering, 

As  one  entranced,  whose  senses  play 

Apart,  and  pause,  while  Life,  with  scanty  breath 
And  trembling  knees,  touches  her  lips  with  Peath, 
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TO-DAY '  being  the  last  Saturday 
in  the  month,  Fra  Antonio,  the 
begging  friar,  called  for  his 
obolo.  I  surprised  him  in  the  act  of 
offering  a  shabby  horn  snuff-box  to' 
Filomena.  She  took  a  pinch  daintily 
between  a  finger  and  thumb,  folding  it 
in  a  sheet  of  our  best  Irish  linen  note- 
paper. 

"  Unapresa  ditabaccoper  Sora  Nena  " 
(A  pinch  of  snuff  for  Mrs.  Nena),  she 
explained.  Nena,  the  servant's  drudge, 
is  a  little,  withered  old  woman ;  it  doesn't 
matter  about  Agr  habits  I  Filomena, 
eighteen,  rosy  as  Aurora — so  pretty  that 
young  men  make  excuses  to  call  at  our 
old  g^een  door  to  see  her  open  it — feared 
the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  the  snuff 
was  for  her  own  snuffing.  Snuff  is  still 
taken  in  Italy  by  the  old  and  the  old- 
fashioned,  and  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
clergy.  In  Rome  it  is  thought  hardly 
seemly  for  a  priest  to  smoke ;  they  nearly 
all  use  snuff;  indeed,  I  have  seen  a 
priest  take  a  sly  pinch  while  officiating 
at  the  altar.  Snuff  is  the  only  luxury 
our  Antonio  knows;  do  you  blame  J. 
for  sometimes  keeping  back  a  little  of 
the  money  which  we  ought  to  give  the 
Frate  for  the  general  monastery  fund, 
and  investing  it  in  a  packet  of  snuff  for 
the  Frate's  own  use  ? 

"  Frate,"  I  said,  "  why  did  you  become 
a  monk?" 

"  Signora,  the  Madonna  herself  bade 
me  take  the  vows." 

"You  lead  a  happy  life  at  the  monas- 
tery?" 

"  Like  others,  I  have  my  troubles, 
mainly  rheumatism."  (His  poor  old 
veined  feet  looked  cold  in  their  sandals.) 

"  About  those  vows,  now,  how  many 
are  there  ?" 

"  They  are  three  " — he  counted  them 
off  on  the  knots  of  his  rope  girdle:  "  pov- 
erty, obedience,  chastity.  Circumstances 
might  conceivably  release  me  from  the 
first  and  the  second,  but,  believe  me, 
Signora,  not  even  the  Holy  Father  him- 

■  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  slcetch  of 
Italian  life  is  retrospective,  and  that  the  author  is 
describing  phases  of  experience  in  1898,  when  Leo  XII  I. 
was  Pope.— The  Editors. 
bS8 


self  could  absolve  me  from  the  third 
vow ;"  he  fixed  an  earnest  rheumy  eye 
upon  me  as  he  said  it 

"  S^intende "  (one  understands),  Filo- 
mena assented. 

J.  says  we  womenfolk  all  make  a  great 
fuss  over  the  Frate ;  perhaps  we  do ; 
certainly  menfolk  do  not  During  the 
time  old  Santi  (formerly  the  valet  of 
Crawford  pfere,  ever  since  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  family)  was  with  us, 
the  Frate  was  rather  snubbed.  Santi, 
for  many  years  the  major-domo  of  a  rich 
raonsignore,  scorned  our  dear  old  Fra 
Antonio,  always  forgetting  to  serve  his 
modest  gift  to  us — a  head  of  baria  di 
cappucini  (capuchin's  beard),  a  sort  of 
curly  lettuce  the  monks  raise'  in  their 
garden.  Santi  was  a  character  for  you : 
he  had  an  unctuous,  ecclesiastical  man- 
ner suggestive  of  sacerdotal  ceremonial. 
When  he  passed  a  plate  of  steaming 
fettucie  fate  in  m.ra -(ribbons  made  in  the 
house,  home-made  macaroni),  one  wrs 
reminded  of  acolj^es  handling  smokii.^ 
censers.  He  was  not  with  us  long,  and, 
though  he  was  as  handsome  as  a  king, 
with  the  most  distinguished  manners, 
we  were  relieved  to  be  rid  of  him ;  he 
who  had  served  cardinals  and  princes  of 
the  Church  seemed  out  of  place  waiting 
at  our  small  table.  I  have  recognized 
Santi's  sacerdotal  manner  in  Cardinal 
Rampolla's  servants  and  in  the  attend- 
ants of  other  churchmen  we  have  visited. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  lives  across  the  way 
there  at  the  Vatican.  The  day  we  called 
on  him  we  merely  had  to  walk  across  the 
Square  of  St  Peter  and  knock  at  his 
door,  as  it  were.  Living  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Vatican,  we  are  strangely 
aware  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  have  grown  sensitive  to 
its  pulsations,  whether  in  events  at  the 
Philippines  or  in  the  New  York  elec- 
tions. Cardinal  Rampolla  is  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  Pope.  A  friend  of 
ours  once  invited  him  to  his  villa,  out- 
side Rome. 

"  It  would  rest  your  eminence  to  get 
away  for  a  few  hours." 

"  ^f.l^ar^  potessi  !"  (if  I  only  could), 
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sighed  the  Cardinal.  Our  friend. says 
the  sigh  and  look  showed  a  depth  of 
weariness  he  had  never  suspected  in 
the  dark,  energetic  man  at  the  helm. 
They  say  he  has  slept  outside  the  Vati- 
can only  once  since  the  day  the  Pope 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  State,  years 
ago.  That  was  the  night  his  mother 
died.  The  next  day  he  came  back  to 
the  cold  palace,  with  its  thousands  of 
rooms,  its  four  thousand  men,  and  not 
one  woman  or  child.  I  often  wonder 
about  the  dusting  of  those  endless  halls, 
chapels,  suites  of  apartments. 

Rome  must  have  been  more  pictur- 
esque when  the  Pope  took  his  airing  on 
the  Pincio,  instead  of  shut  up  in  the 
Vatican  gardens  as  he  does  now.  In 
those  days  the  whole  populace  went 
down  on  their  knees  whenever  he  ap- 
peared. Then  the  cardinals  wore  their 
splendid  vermilion  robes  every  day; 
they  must  have  been  a  joyful  note  of 
color  in  the  landscape.  Now  they  wear 
sad  black  gowns,  save  for  a  festa  or  a 
function.  Driving  out  into  the  Campagna 
on  a  fine  afternoon,  one  is  almost  sure  to 
pass  a  sober  closed  carriage,  with  a  pair 
of  fat  black  horses,  waiting  by  the  road- 
side ;  a  little  farther  on  one  meets  some 
cardinal  walking  with  his  secretary.  It 
is  not  etiquette  for  a  cardinal  to  walk  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  while  their  head 
remains  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican ; 
they  must  drive  about  to  do  their 
errands,  and  get  their  airing  outside  the 
walls.  Isn't  that  fascinating  ?  In  soci- 
ety, however,  the  cardinals  wear  their 
pretty,  bright  robes. 

At  the  Haywards'  the  other  day  a 
cardinal  came  to  tea ;  host  and  hostess 
met  him  at  the  entrance,  each  carrying 
a  lighted  waxen  torch.  All  the  guests 
(except  heretics)  courtesied,  kowtowed, 
and  kissed  his  ring.  It  is  not  etiquette 
for  ladies  to  be  d^coUet^  when  a  church- 
man is  to  be  of  the  party.  It  is  just 
such  traditions,  "links  with  the  past," 
that  make  Roman  society  so  absorbingly 
interesting  to  us  Americans.  Social  life 
here  is  rich  in  shadows  and  lights,  full  of 
color  and  imagination.  No  wonder  nov- 
elists never  tire  of  using  it  for  a  back- 
ground. 

Though  in  Rome  itself  churchmen  .ire 
conscientiously  inconspicuous,  at  Tivoli, 


an  hour  away.  Cardinal  Hohenlohe,  a 
true  Prince  of  the  Church,  keeps  high 
state  in  the  historic  Villa  d'Este,  among 
his  wonderful  cypresses,  fountains,  ter- 
races, and  frescoed  casinos.  He  sur- 
rounds himself  with  artists  and  musi- 
cians, pays  little  heed  to  the  gentle  hints 
he  occasionally  receives  from  the  Vatican, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sons one  can  see ;  his  independence  (he 
is  said  to  be  a  Rosminian)  is  due  to  his 
position  as  well  as  to  his  character ;  he 
is  of  the  Prussian  royal  family,  cousin 
to  the  Emperor  William,  and  is  possessed 
of  a  free  and  liberal  spirit  -not  easy 
to  controL  His  late  banishment  from 
Tivoli  was  extremely  diverting.  Two 
English  noblewomen,  in  Rome  for  the 
winter,  wished  to  meet  all  the  distin- 
gui^ed  personages  possible.  A  dinner 
was  arranged  for  them  by  Baron  Blanc, 
to  which  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  was  in- 
vited. After  all  the  other  guests  had 
assembled,  the  company  was  thrown 
into  a  flutter  by  the  arrival  of  Crispu 
Instead  of  Hohenlohe's  withdrawing 
(the  usual  etiquette  when  exalted  Black 
and  White  personages  meet  by  chance 
in  society),  they  all  went  merrily  in  to 
dinner  together.  There  were  no  end  of 
toasts ;  Prince  and  Patriot  pledged  each 
other  in  Baron  Blanc's  best  wine.  Mr. 
Stillman,  who  was  of  the  company, 
remarked  that  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
Eminences  and  Excellencies  drinking 
each  other's  health.  A  neighbor  at 
table  whispered  to  the  dauntless  Still- 
man,  "  How  imprudent  you  are  I"  (as  if 
he  was  ever  anything  else  I)  Other  peo- 
ple were  proved  to  have  been  imprudent. 
The  next  day  the  great  Prince  Cardinal 
was  summoned  to  an  interview  with  the 
Pope.  What  passed  between  them 
gossip  does  not  say,  but  the  Cardinal 
packed  his  bag  and  left  that  afternoon 
for  Perugia,  where  he  passed  three 
months  in  exile.  Another  imprudence 
of  the  Cardinal's  was  lending  the  Villa 
d'Este  for  a  political  meeting  in  the 
campaign  of  Guido  Baccelli  (son  of  the 
famous  physician),  who  was  running  for 
Parliament.  The  story  of  the  poisoned 
figs,  used  by  Zola  in  his  novel  "  Rome," 
was  founded  on  a  sad  incident  at  the 
Villa  d'Este.  Some  poisoned  food  meant 
for  the  Cardinal  was  eaten  by  his  stew- 
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ard,  who  died,  I  have  been  told,  before 
bis  very  eyes.* 

Do  you  suppose  the  Vatican — that 
vast  hive  of  celibates — is  the  magnet 
that  draws  to  Rome  its  horde  of  Codgers 
and  Solitaries  ?  Take  my  word  for  it, 
they  may  be  best  studied  here.  Codg- 
ers, both  clerical  apd  lay,  are  apt  to  be 
shy ;  you  must  not  let  them  suspect  you 
are  observing  their  habits  if  you  hope 
to  learn  anything  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  emphatically  social  and 
gregarious,  while  the  Solitary  lives,  and 
often  dies,  alone.  I  asked  one  old  gen- 
tleman Codger,  an  American,  who  often 
drops  in  on  his  way  to  his  browsing- 
ground,  the  Vatican  library,  what  road 
led  him  to  Rome. 

"  The  Via  Vegetarium,"  he  said. 
"  Rome  has  the  finest  vegetable  market 
in  the  world."  He  may  be  right ;  I  cer- 
tainly know  no  city  where  vegetables 
are  so  cheap,  various,  and  good. 

"  Artichokes,"  he  went  on,  "  are  no 
dearer  than  potatoes ;  as  to  finocchio,  it 
is  cheaper  than  bread." 

"  Why  could  we  not  raise  finocchio  at 
home?" 

"When  we  grow  poor  and  thrifty, 
drink  sheep's  milk,  eat  capretto  [kid]  and 
miscellaneous  fungi,  we  shall  find  the 
way  to  turn  the  wild  American  fennel 
into  delightful  domestic  finocchio." 

Finocchio  is  a  root  something  like 
celery;  it  has  the  same  crisp  crunchi- 
ness,  though  it  tastes  rather  like  ani- 
seed ;  the  Romans  eat  it  raw ;  we  prefer 
it  braised  and  served  with  black  butter. 
Why  not  try  to  raise  it  in  your  garden  ? 
If  you  succeed  in  introducing  a  new 
vegetable,  you  will  acquire  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  every  dinner-ordering  wretch  in 
the  land.  Fennel  and  kid.  Two  new 
dishes  I  There  is  a  chance  for  you  to 
reach  every  heart  between  Maine  and 
Alaska  I 

Poor  old  Mr.  X.  died  the  other  day. 
I  shall  miss  him  dreadfully.  He  was 
the  only  snob  variety  of  the  genus  cod- 
ger in  Rome;  they  are  rare  anywhere, 
the  codger's  social  aspect  being  gener- 
ally mild  and  mildewed.  I  once  asked 
him  what  had  brought  him  to  Rome  (he 

■  Cardina]  Hoh«nlOh«,  sine*  dead,  kit  what  remained 
oi  his  fortune  to  the  son  ol  the  man  who  ia  this  waf 
was  the  means  ot  saving  his  lile. 


came  here  twenty-five  years  ago  with 
two  marriageable  daughters). 

"  The  fact  that  it  is  respectable  to  be 
idle  here,  and  that  one  finds  the  best 
society."  He  said  "  best  society  "  in 
the  sort  of  voice  with  which  raw  con- 
verts mention  the  Madonna  or  one  of 
what  the  Romans  call  i  soliti  santi  (the 
same  old  saints).  His  daughter  is  a 
particularly  nice   woman  ;  she  married 

Prince ,  and  the  comfort  the  old 

gentleman  took  in  his  grandchildren's 
titles  was  pleasing  to  behold.  At  fifty 
he  sat  solidly  down  to  the  joys  of  good 
society  and  the  occupation  of  collecting 
engraved  gems.  That  old  law  of  com- 
pensation, you  know,  which  makes  some 
men  after  an  idle  youth  leap  with  fiery 
ardor  to  embrace  hard  work,  was  re- 
versed for  him.  Having  grubbed  all  his 
youth,  he  had  the  luck  (it  is  rare)  to  find 
out  how  much  fun  there  may  be  in  play, 
after  all  I 

I  went  to  see  the  princess  soon  after 
the  old  gentleman's  death ;  she  told  me 
something  of  his  last  days.  "  The  night 
before  my  father  died,"  she  said,  "  he 
made  me  promise  for  the  twentieth  time 
that  I  would  send  his  body  home.  I 
asked  him  why  he  was  so  set  on  the 
idea.  He  rose  right  up  in  bed  and  said 
in  a  loud  voice, '  I  can't  bear  to  think 
that  on  the  last  day  I  might  rise  from 
the  dead  along  with  these  damned 
/talians  I' " 

Wasn't  that  a  death-bed  revelation  fot 
you  ?  The  old  roan  had  been  a  New 
York  newsboy,  had  gone  West,  made  his 
pile  in  rum,  then  sunk  the  shop  for  good 
and  all,  never  talked  about  his  early  life 
or  where  he  came  from,  bragged  of  his 
daughter's  fine  acquaintances,  his  son- 
in-law's  manners — but  when  his  hour  was 
come  he  did  not  wish  to  "  rise  from  the 
dead  along  with  those  damned  /talians  " 

We  have  lately  had  a  visit  from  the 
Prince  of  Solitaries,  poor  old  Galli,  the 
mad  painter.  He  came  in  with  his  daunt- 
less threadbare  air,  made  a  sweeping 
bow,  paid  me  an  elaborate  compliment. 
His  business,  however,  was  plainly  not 
with  me. 

"  I  have  come,  Sisfnorino  Jacca,  to  ask 
the  favor  of  a  few  old  clothes." 

He  said  it  in  so  spirited  a  fashion 
that  we   felt  the  favor  was  conferred 
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rathei  than  a^ked  I  wi»h  I  could  make 
you  see  Galli  I  He  has  the  hajl-majk  of 
genius  stamped  upo)i  him.  Eyes  like 
live  coals,  hair — when  }.  first  remem- 
bers him  blue-gray — now  a  rich  silver, 
worn  long,  growing  in  masses  with  big 
waves  like  the  head  of  Zeus  at  the  Vatican. 
He  tries  in  every  way  to  keep  up  the 
pace  of  his  youth;  instead  of  walking, 
he  shambles  along  at  a  funny  bear's 
trot;  "Having  less  time  than  I  once 
had,"  he  said  to  J.,  "I  cannot  afford 
to  walk  slowly,  like  some  people  of  my 
age,  so  I  am  obliged  to  run." 

Galli  is  a  Milanese,  a  descendant  of 
those  blond  barbarians  from  the  North, 
the  Lunghe  Barbe.  There  is  something 
ardent  and  free  about  him,  a  starriness 
of  the  eyes,  a  breezy,  untrammeled  qual- 
ity of  mind,  which  recalls  that  faix>ff 
Teutonic  ancestor.  Among  the  dead 
level  of  the  people  one  meets,  Galli  stands 
out  a  marked  man.  As  to  madness — 
was  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  really  mad,  or  a 
poet  born  in  the  purple  ?  Mad  or  sane, 
Galli  is  interesting;  once  you  recognize 
that  a  man  cannot  be  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  cannot  possess  common 
and  uncommon  sense,  the  vagaries  of 
genius  cease  to  annoy  I  Whenever  I 
hear  the  artists  talking  of  Galli,  I  listen 
and  try  to  remember  what  they  say; 
some  day  his  story  must  be  written ;  the 
material  will  be  found  in  the  memories 
of  people  who  knew  him,  not  "in  the 
files ;"  he  is  not  one  journalists  delight 
to  honor. 

No  one  seems  to  know  Galli's  age. 
He  might  have  been  born  in  1 8 1 9 — a  year 
which  produced  so  many  more  than  its 
share  of  strong  characters  that  one  won- 
ders if  there  is  not  something  in  astrology 
after  all.  When  he  was  young,  Galli 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  soon 
spoken  of  as  a  painter  with  the  right 
stuff  in  him — imagination,  ideality,  the 
artistic  temperament.  As,  with  all  the 
rest,  he  had  good  breeding,  he  found 
social  as  well  as  artistic  recognition,  he 
was  called  a  promising  portrait-painter, 
had  plenty  of  fashionable  sitters,  and 
played  his  little  part  in  the  fascinating 
drama  c^  London  life.  It  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  time,  when  all  that 
was  best  in  the  race  came  to  the  surface. 
Sympathy  for  Italy  was  at  its  height. 


the  great  scheme  for  the -liberation  was 
growing  silently  and  strongly ;  England, 
the  mighty  ally,  was  helping  Italy  pre- 
pare for  the  struggle.  Looking  back  at 
the  England  of  that  day,  one  seems  to 
see  a  whole  army  of  Raleighs  spreading 
their  cloaks  before  the  feet  of  the  young 
Queen  Victoria.  All  England  liyed  in 
the  youth,  the  hope,  the  courage  of  that 
slender  young  woman;  all  England, 
half  the  civilized  world,  was  in  love  with 
youth,  hope,  and  courage  personified  in 
the  Queen.  With  Galli,  the  romantic 
Italian,  the  universal  enthusiasm  became 
personal;  he  fell  in  love,  not  with  the 
sovereign,  but  with  the  woman — which 
makes  all  the  difference. 

He  began  to  neglect  his  work,  spent 
all  his  time  and  money  in  hansom  cabs, 
pursuing  her  whenever  she  went  abroad. 
The  police  investigated,  found  him 
harmless  and  respectable,  were  content 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  until  that  day 
when  he  tried  to  drive  up  to  the  private 
entrance  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
the  Queen  was  living.  That  was  going 
too  far  for  the  patience  of  Scotland 
Yard.  Galli  was  arrested  and  given 
twenty -four  hours  to  get  out  of  England 
or  into  Bedlam.  He  left  for  the  Con- 
tinent the  same  day,  came  to  Rome, 
hired  for  his  studio  that  old  building 
once  the  orange-house  of  the  Palazzo 
Borghese.  It  is  built  under  a  cliff,  from 
the  top  of  which  ivy  and  madre  selva 
(mother  of  the  wood — we  call  it  clematis) 
hang  in  trailing  masses.  One  day  a 
large  snail  from  the  ivy  crawled  through 
a  broken  pane  of  the  window  to  the 
studio  wall,  down  the  wall  and  up  again, 
leaving  a  damp,  slimy  track  which  formed 
something  like  the  letter  V.  A  friend 
coming  in  surprised  Galli  standing  star- 
ing at  the  wall  with  open  mouth  and 
eyes. 

"  Why,  man,  what  are  you  looking  at  ?" 

«  At  the  letter." 

"What  letter?" 

«  The  royal  letter  V." 

"  What  an  odd  chance  I" 

"  You  call  it  chance " — he  smiled 
mysteriously. 

"  What  do  you  call  it  ?" 

"  It  is  the  sign." 

"  Chepaztiai" (what  madness).  "  What 
do  you  believe  that  little  animal  to  be  ?" 
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"  I  believe  what  I  believe,  amio)  mio. 
The  eyes  of  affection  see  what  other 
eyes  cannot  see.  It  is  a  miracle  if  you 
will,  not  more  wonderful  than  others. 
The  spirit  of  my  august  lady,  the  Sover- 
eign of  England,  has  taken  the  shape 
of  quella  lumaca  benedetta  /"  (that  blessed 
snail). 

Galli  tamed  the  royal  snail,  kept  it  in 
cotton  wool  and  rose-leaves,  fed  it  on 
tender  green  leaves  till  it  died — when 
he  forgot  the  whole  matter. 

Soon  after  J.  came  to  Rome  as  an  art 
student,  Galli  was  "  discovered"  by  some 
of  the  Spanish  artists — then  the  most 
powerful  group  of  painters  in  Rome. 
For  the  moment,  Galli's  home  was  a 
large  tree  outside  the  Porta  Salaria. 
Some  boards  laid  between  the  branches 
made  his  bed ;  he  shared  the  tree  with 
a  flock  of  friendly  turkeys.  He  had 
been  fairly  comfortable  through  the 
summer  and  autumn;  with  December 
came  the  fierce  tramontana  (north  wind), 
blowing  away  the  leafy  walls  of  his 
house.  The  artists — they  are  the  most 
charitable  people  in  the  world — clubbed 
together,  hired  a  room  for  Galli  in  the 
Via  Flaminia — fancy  the  real  Flamin- 
ian  Way — and  fitted  it  up  nicely  as  a 
bedroom  and  studio.  One  bitter  winter 
evening,  }.  and  Villegas — they  also  had 
studios  in  the  Via  Flaminia — on  their 
way  home  chanced  to  look  up  at  his 
window.  Outside,  on  an  iron  balcony, 
stood  Galli,  with  nothing  on  but  a  thin 
cotton  night-shirt 

"  In  the  name  of  Bacchus,  what  are 
you  doing  ?"  roared  the  great  Villegas, 
who  had  borne  a  large  share  of  the 
expense  of  rescuing  Galli  from  the 
turkey-roost  Galli  nodded,  and  smiled 
down  upon  them. 

"  Ombre P^  cried  the  fiery  Spaniard; 
"go  in  or  you  will  take  your  death." 
Galli  only  smiled  the  more  and  shook 
bis  head.  The  two  below  rushed  up- 
stairs and  dragged  him  indoors. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourselves,  amid" 
Galli  explained ;  "  my  room,  as  you  per- 
ceive, is  cold,  my  bed  has  no  blankets ; 
I  find  if  I  stand  out  on  the  balcony  in 
my  shirt  for  a  few  moments  my  room 
seems  warm  afterwards  by  comparison." 

Not  long  after  this,  Galli  came  up  to 
J.'s  table  one  night  at  the  Caf^  Greco 


(the  hamit  of  artists).  "  Caro  Signorino 
jacca,  you  see  many  American! ;  they  are 
all  immensely  rich,  as  is  known  to  you. 
For  charity's  sake,  sell  a  picture  of  mine 
to  one  of  them." 

The  hint  was  taken,  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  Galli's  was  unearthed  (a  small 
Madonna);  a  purchaser,  an  American 
girl,  found.  The  day  after  the  sale  J. 
went  to  the  Caf^  Greco,  where  he  knew 
he  should  find  Galli,  and,  with  the  inex- 
perience of  youth,  handed  him  the  price 
of  the  picture,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.  If  ever  a  poor  painter-man 
needed  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  J. 
says,  it  was  Galli  at  that  moment  His 
boots  were  so  broken  that  as  he  walked 
his  toes  came  in  view  between  the  uppers 
and  the  lowers  with  every  step;  his 
trousers  were  deeply  fringed  about  the 
ankle ;  his  shirt  was  without  a  collar,  he 
wore  his  inevitable  long  overcoat — but- 
toned up  to  conceal  what  was  not  under 
it — and  a  shabby  silk  hat — whatever  his 
fortunes  he  was  never  seen  in  any  but 
a  top  hat ;  J.  thinks  it  was  the  last  trace 
of  the  coxcombery  of  his  London  youth. 

"  Ecco  ildenaro  I"  (here  is  the  money), 
said  }.  Galli  took  it  with  a  gay,  swag- 
gering air. 

■  "  Grazie  tanU  sail  Ci  vedremo,  caro 
Jacca."  (So  many  thanks  till  we  meet 
again.)  With  that  he  plunged  across  the 
street  to  the  shop  of  the  King's  hatter 
opposite,  where  he  bought  a  silk  hat  of 
the  latest  English  model.  He  next 
trotted  up  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  got 
into  the  first  cab  on  the  stand,  and 
engaged  all  the  others  to  follow  him. 
"Drive  to  the  tomba  di  Nerone ;  you 
others  do  me  the  favor  to  foUow." 

The  iomba  di  Nercne  is  a  ruin  out- 
side the  walls  which  the  archaeologists 
say  has  nothing  to  do  with  Nero,  and 
never  was  a  tomb.  After  they  had  gone 
a  short  distance,  Galli  cried,  "  Hak  i" 
The  procession  stopped  short ;  Galli  got 
out 

"  What  has  happened,  padrone  mi«  f 
asked  the  cabman. 

"  Nothing  at  all ;  you  may  now  take 
your  place  at  the  end  of  the  queue  I" 
He  dismissed  the  man  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  and  got  into  the  second  cab. 
Riding  in  this  progressive  fashioo,  by 
the    time    they   reached  the  tomttm  di 
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Nerone,  Galli  had  ridden  by  turn  in  ail 
the  carriages. 

"  With  your  help,  ray  friend,"  he  said 
to  the  cabman,  "  I  will  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  tomb.  If  you  will  listen,  I  will 
tell  you  some  things  about  the  great 
Nero  you  never  heard  before.  He  was, 
after  all,  an  artist :  the  historians  have 
been  too  hard  upon  him,  as  we  artists 
must  not  forget." 

Galli  made  a  long  speech  glorifying 
Nero;  perhaps  he  set  the  present  fashion 
for  the  whitewashing  of  Caesars  gener- 
ally— fashions  often  grow  out  of  much 
less.  The  cabmen  squatted  round  on 
their  hunkers,  smoked  their  pipes,  and 
listened,  for  the  enlightenment  of  future 
forestieri,  till  Galli  scrambled  down  from 
the  rostrum,  jumped  into  the  first  cab, 
cry'mg,  "  Andiamo !  To  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  as  we  came." 

At  the  Caf^  Greco  that  evening, 
Galli,  penniless,  but  proud  ot  his  adven- 
ture, borrowed  of  Signorino  Jacca  twenty 
centessimi  (four  cents)  to  buy  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  few  pickled  gherkins,  which, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  he  munched 
contentedly  for  his  supper. 

Remembering  Galli's  talent  for  like- 
nesses, }.  persuaded  a  friend  to  sit  to 
him  for  her  portrait  When  they  arrived 
at  the  studio  for  the  first  sitting,  the 
room  was  so  littered  with  rubbish  there 
was  hardly  space  to  turn  round.  Tiers 
of  vile-smelling  old  petroleum-cases  were 
piled  against  the  wall. 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  got  in  those 
boxes,  Galli  ?" 

"  They  contain  my  invention." 

"  May  one  ask  its  nature  ?" 

"  Altro  !  it  is  the  model  of  a  bridge  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States." 

It  was  a  cold  day.  To  warm  the  room 
for  his  sitter,  Galli  had  picked  up  a  few 
bits  of  charcoal,  which  smoldered  in  a 
fryingpan  without  a  handle  (his  only 
stove),  in  the  middle  of  the  studio. 
While  Galli  was  finding  a  chair  for  the 
lady,  J.  discovered  seven  rat-traps,  each 
inhabited  by  a  large  family  of  mice. 

"  They  disturbed  me  so  much  scrab- 
bling about  and  gnawing  things,"  Galli 
explained,  "that  I  was  obliged  to  catch 
them." 

"  If  the  mice  disturb  you,  why  keep 


them  V  said  the  practical  American  girL 
"  You  have  not  the  heart  to  kill  them  ? 
Tell  the  janitor  to  put  the  traps  in  a  pail 
of  water ;  it  will  be  over  in  a  minute." 

"  Drown  them — my  only  companions? 
See  their  beautiful  little  ears  veined  like 
the  petals  of  a  flower,  their  bright  eyes, 
their  dear  little  feet  They  know  me ; 
they  depend  upon  me  for  their  food." 

He  took  half  a  roll  from  his  pocket 
and  crumbled  it  into  one  of  the  traps. 

"  Show  us  what  you  have  been  paint- 
ing lately,  Signor  Galli."  The  old  man 
moved  his  easel  into  the  light 

"  This  is  my  latest  picture." 

J.  says  that  American  girl  showed 
rare  breeding ;  she  neither  laughed  nor 
cried  at  the  thing  Galli  uncovered.  If  it 
was  not  a  picture,  it  was  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius.  The  divine  spark  had  kindled 
at  a  moment  when  no  tools  were  at  hand. 
His  credit  on  that  almost  inexhaustible 
fund,  the  generosity  of  his  brother  art- 
ists, had  long  been  overdrawn.  His 
friends  were  tired  of  supplying  canvas, 
paints,  brushes.  Galli,  lacking  Every- 
thing, possessed  only  of  the  idea,  could 
not  rest  till  it  was  expressed.  He  had 
cut  off  the  tail  of  his  gray  flannel  shirt, 
stretched  it  for  a  canvas,  found  a  piece 
of  old  blue  cardboard,  pasted  it  on  for 
the  sky,  dried  lettuce-leaves  and  applied 
them  for  the  middle  distance,  used  for 
the  detail  of  the  foreground  bits  of  dried 
watermelon-rind  and  other  such  rubbish. 
The  "  picture  "  was  a  thing  to  draw  tears 
from  a  stone  I 

The  rumor  of  the  invention  in  the 
petroleum-boxes  suggested  to  some  of 
the  young  artists  a  plan  by  which  fresh 
interest  might  be  aroused  for  Galli's 
benefit  They  asked  him  to  prepare  a 
lecture  explaining  the  theory  of  his 
bridge.  Tickets  were  sold,  and  quite  a 
large  audience  gathered  at  the  Artists' 
Club  to  hear  him.  When  he  appeared, 
some  of  the  more  boisterous  spirits  began 
to  guy  him ;  this  nettled  the  old  fel- 
low. 

"  You  perhaps  think  this  invention  of 
mine  an  impossibility,"  he  began.  "To 
show  you  how  simple  it  is  to  get  to 
America  without  going  on  one  of  those 
abominable  steamers,  I  will  explain  to 
you  how  to  get  to  the  moon.  You  all 
know  that  the  moon  is  una  femina "  (a 
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female).  "  Well,  all  females  are  devoured 
by  curiosity.  Only  let  all  the  people 
upon  the  earth  assemble  together  in  one 
place,  and  the  moon  will  observe  that 
something  out  of  the  common  is  going 
on  down  here  ;  she  will  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  see  what  it  is  all  about, 
until  she  gets  so  near  that  all  we  shall 
have  to  do  is  to  jump  over  on  her,  and 
then  she  will  not  be  able  to  get  away." 

Gain's  last  commission  was  to  deco- 
rate a  cheap  caf^.  Villegas  says  that  it 
was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  full  of 
power  and  originality.  Not  long  after 
it  was  finished,  some  smug  Neapolitan 
painter,  one  of  those  poor  craftsmen  who 


have  cheapened  the  name  of  Italian 
art,  persuaded  the  proprietor  to  let 
him  paint  out  Galli's  work  and  redeco- 
rate the  caf^  with  his  own  vulgar  trash. 
This  broke  the  old  man's  heart;  soon 
after  he  was  found  dead  in  his  studio, 
lying  between  two  chairs.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  he  should  come  to  some  such 
end,  and  a  thousand  times  better  for  him 
to  drop  in  harness  than  to  wear  out 
the  years  in  idleness.  Unlike  my  friend 
the  newsboy-  rumseller-  gran  df  ather  -  of  - 
princes,  his  only  joy  was  in  labor,  in 
striving  to  express  to  others  the  beauty 
that  possessed  his  soul.  Is  it  hot  by 
this  sign  that  the  elect  may  be  known  ? 
Palazzo  Rusticttcd,  Rome. 


The  Mountains' 

By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Author  of  "  The  Forest,"  "  The  Blazed  Trail,''  "  The  Silent  Placft,"  etc. 

XVII. — The  Main  Crest 


THE  traveler  in  the  High  Sierras 
generally  keeps  to  the  west  of 
the  main  crest.  Sometimes  he 
approaches  fairly  to  the  foot  of  the  last 
slope ;  sometimes  he  angles  away  and 
away  even  down  to  what  finally  seems 
to  him  a  lower  country — to  the  pine 
mountains  of  only  five  or  six  thousand 
feet.  But  always  to  the  left  or  right  of 
him,  according  to  whether  he  travels 
south  or  north,  runs  the  rampart  of  the 
system,  sometimes  glittering  with  snow, 
sometimes  formidable  and  rugged  with 
splinters  and  spires  of  granite.  He 
crosses  spurs  and  tributary  ranges  as 
high,  as  rugged,  as  snow-clad  as  these. 
They  do  not  quite  satisfy  him.  Over 
beyond  he  thinks  he  ought  to  see  some- 
thing great — some  wide  outlook,  some 
space  bluer  than  his  trail  can  offer  him. 
One  day  or  another  he  clamps  his  decis- 
ion, and  so  turns  aside  for  the  simple 
and  only  purpose  of  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  world. 

We  were  bitten  by  that  idea  while 
crossing  the  Granite  Basin.  The  latter 
is  some  ten  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  a 


cup 


of  rock  five  or  six  miles  across,  sur- 
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rounded  by  mountains  much  higher  than 
itself.  That  would  have  been  suffipient 
for  most  moods,  but,  resting  on  the  edge 
of  a  pass  ten. thousand  six  hundred  feet 
high,  we  concluded  that  we  surely  would 
have  to  look  over  into  Nevada. 

We  got  out  the  map.  It  became 
evident,  after  a  little  study,  that  by 
descending  six  thousand  feet  into  a  box 
caflon,  proceeding  in  it  a  few  miles,  and 
promptly  climbing  out  again,  by  climbing 
steadily  up  the  long,  narrow  course  of 
another  box  caiion  for  about  a  day  and 
a  half's  journey,  and  then  climbing  out 
of  that  to  a  high  ridge  country  with  little 
flat  valleys,  we  would  come  to  a  wide 
lake  in  a  meadow  eleven  thousand  feet 
up.  There  we  could  camp.  The  moun- 
tain opposite  was  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  so  the  climb 
from  the  lake  became  merely  a  matter 
of  computation.  This,  we  figured,  would 
take  us  just  a  week,  which  may  seem  a 
considerable  time  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gratification  of  a  whim.  But  such  a 
glorious  whim  1 

We  descended 'the  great  box  caiion, 
and  scaled  its  upper  end,  following  near 
the  voices  of  a  cascade.  Cliffs  thousands 
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of  feet  high  hemmed  us  in.  At  the  very 
top  of  them  strange  crags  leaned  out 
looking  down  on  us  in  the  abyss.  From 
a  projection  a  colossal  sphinx  gazed 
solemnly  across  at  a  dome  as  smooth 
and  symmetrical  as,  but  vastly  larger 
than,  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  trail  labored  up  to  the  brink  of 
the  cascade.  Atonce  we  entered  a  longnar- 
row  aisle  between  r^ular  palisaded  cliffs. 

The  formation  was  exceedingly  regular. 
At  the  top  the  precipice  fell  sheer  for  a 
thousand  feet  or  so ;  then  the  steep  slant 
of  the  ddbris,  like  buttresses,  down 
almost  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  buttresses  were  clothed  with 
heavy  chaparral,  which,  nearer  moisture, 
developed  into  cottonwoods,  alders,  tan- 
gled vines,  flowers,  rank  grasses.  And 
away  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliffs,  close 
trader  the  sky,  were  pines,  belittled  by 
distance,  solemn  and  aloof,  like  Indian 
warriors  wrapped  in  their  blankets  watch- 
ing from  an  eminence  the  passage  of  a 
hostile  force. 

We  caught  rainbow  trout  in  the  dash- 
ing white  torrent  of  the  river.  We  fol- 
lowed the  trail  through  delicious  thickets 
redolent  with  perfume;  over  the  roughest 
granite  slides,  along  still,  dark  aisles  of 
forest  groves,  between  the  clefts  of  boul- 
ders so  monstrous  as  almost  to  seem 
an  insult  to  credulity.  Among  the 
chaparral,  on  the  slope  of  the  buttress 
across  the  river,  we  made  out  a  bear 
feeding.  Wes  and  I  sat  ten  minutes 
waiting  for  him  to  show  sufficiently  for 
a  chance.  Then  we  took  a  shot  at  about 
four  hundred  yards,  and  hit  him  some- 
where so  he  angled  down  the  hill  furi- 
ously. We  left  the  Tenderfoot  to  watch 
that  he  did  not  come  out  of  the  big 
thicket  of  the  river  bottom  where  last 
we  had  seen  him,  while  we  scrambled 
upstream  nearly  a  mile  looking  for  a  way 
acrossi  Then  we  trailed  him  by  the 
blood,  each  step  one  of  suspense,  until 
we  fairly  had  to  crawl  in  after  him ; 
and  shot  him  five  times  more,  three  in 
the  head,  before  he  gave  up  not  six  feet 
from  us;  and  shouted  gloriously  and 
skinned  that  bear.  But  the  meat  was 
badly  bloodshot,  for  there  were  three 
bullets  in  the  head,  two  in  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  one  through  the  paunch,  and 
one  in  the  hind  quarters. 


Since  we  were  much  in  want  of  meat, 
this  grieved  us.  But  that  noon,  while 
we  ate,  the  horses  ran  down  toward  us, 
and  wheeled,  as  though  in  cavalry  forma- 
tion, looking  toward  the  hill  and  snort- 
ing. So  I  put  down  my  tin  plate  gently, 
and  took  up  my  rifle,  and  without  rising 
shot  that  bear  through  the  back  of  the 
neck.  We  took  his  skin,  and  also  his 
hind  quarters,  and  went  on. 

By  the  third  day  from  Granite  Basin 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  long,  narrow 
cafion  with  the  high  cliffs  and  the  dark 
pine-trees  and  the  very  blue  sky.  There- 
fore we  turned  sharp  to  the  left  and 
climbed  laboriously  until  we  had  come 
up  into  the  land  <A  big  boulders,  strange 
spare  twisted  little  trees,  and  the  singing 
of  the  great  wind. 

The  country  here  was  mainly  of  gran- 
ite. It  outcropped  in  dikes,  it  slid  down 
the  slc^s  in  aprons,  it  strewed  the  pros- 
pect in  boulders  and  blocks,  it  seamed 
the  hollows  with  knife-ridges.  Soil  gave 
the  impression  of  having  been  laid  on 
top ;  you  divined  the  granite  beneath  it, 
and  not  so  very  far  beneath  it,  either. 
A  fine  hair-grass  grew  close  to  this  soil, 
as  though  to  produce  as  many  blades  as 
possible  in  the  limited  area. 

But  strangest  of  all  were  the  little 
thick  twisted  trees  with  the  rich  shaded 
umber  color  of  their  trunks.  They 
occurred  rarely,  but  still  in  sufficient 
regularity  to  lend  the  impression  of 
a  scattered  grove-cohesiveness.  Their 
limbs  were  sturdy  and  reaching  fantas- 
tically. On  each  trunk  the  colors  ran  in 
streaks,  patches,  and  gradations  from  a 
sulphur  yellow,  through  browns  and  red- 
orange,  to  a  rich  red-umber.  They  were 
like  the  earth-dwarfs  of  German  legend, 
come  out  to  view  the  roof  of  their  work- 
shop in  the  interior  of  the  hill ;  or,  more 
subtly,  like  some  of  the  more  fantastic 
engravings  of  Gustave  Dor6. 

We  camped  that  night  at  a  lake  whose 
banks  were  pebbled  in  the  manner  of  an 
artificial  pond,  and  whose  setting  was  a 
thin  meadow  of  the  fine  hair-grass,  for 
the  grazing  of  which  the  horses  had  to 
bare  their  teeth.  All  about,  the  granite 
mountains  rose.  The  timber-line,  even 
of  the  rare  shrub-like  gnome-trees,  ceased 
here.  Above  us  was  nothing  whatever 
but  granite  rock,  snow,  and  the  sky. 
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It  was  just  before  dusk,  and  in  the 
lake  the  (ish  were  jumping  eagerly. 
They  took  the  fly  well,  and  before  the 
fire  was  alight  we  had  caught  three  for 
supper.  When  I  say  we  caught  but 
three,  you  will  understand  that  they  were 
of  good  size.  Firewood  was  scarce,  but 
we  dragged  in  enough  by  means  of  Old 
Slob  and  a  riata  to  build  us  a  good  fire. 
And  we  needed  it,  for  the  cold  descended 
on  us  with  the  sharpness  and  vigor  of 
eleven  thousand  feet 

For  such  an  altitude  the  spot  was 
Ideal.  The  lake  just  below  us  was  full 
of  fish:  A  little  stream  ran  from  it  by 
our  very  elbows.  The  slight  elevation 
was  level,  and  covered  with  enough  soil 
to  offer  a  fairly  good  substructure  for 
our  beds.  The  flat  in  which  was  the 
lake  reached  on  up  narrower  and  nar- 
rower to  the  foot  of  the  last  slope,  fur- 
nishing for  the  horses  an  admirable 
natural  corral  about  a  mile  long.  And 
the  view  was  magnificent. 

First  of  all  there  were  the  mountains 
above  us,  towering  grandly  serene  against 
the  sky  of  morning ;  then  all  about  us 
the  tumultuous  slabs  and  boulders  and 
blocks  of  granite  among  which  dare-devil 
and  hardy  little  trees  clung  to  a  footing 
as  though  in  defiance  of  some  great  force 
exerted  against  them;  then  below  us  a 
sheer  drop,  into  which  our  brook  plunged, 
with  its  suggestion  of  depths ;  and  finally 
beyond  those  depths  the  giant  peaks  of 
the  highest  Sierras  rising  lofty  as  the 
sky,  shrouded  in  a  calm  and  stately 
peace. 

Next  day  the  Tenderfoot  and  I  climbed 
to  the  top.  Wes  decided  at  the  last 
minute  that  he  hadn't  lost  any  moun- 
tains, and  would  prefer  to  fish. 

The  ascent  was  accompanied  by  much 
breathlessness  and  a  heavy  pounding  of 
our  hearts,  so  that  we  were  forced  to 
stop  every  twenty  feet  to  recover  our 
physical  balance.  Each  step  upward 
dragged  at  our  feet  like  a  leaden  weight. 
Yet  once  we  were  on  the  level,  or  once 
we  ceased  our  very  real  exertions  for  a 
second  or  so,  the  difficulty  left  us,  and 
we  breathed  as  easily  as  in  the  lower 
altitudes. 

The  air  itself  was  of  a  quality  impos- 
^le  to  describe  -to  you  unless  you  have 
traveled  in  the  high  countries.     I  know 


it  is  trite  to  say  that  it  bad  the  ezhUa- 
ration  of  wine,  yet  I  can  find  no  better 
simile.  We  shouted  and  whooped  and 
breathed  deep  and  wanted  to  do  things. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  that 
mountain  peak  were  absolutely  barren 
and  absolutely  still.  How  it  was  accom- 
plished so  high  up  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  entire  structure  on  which  we  moved — 
I  cannot  say  walked — was  composed  of 
huge  granite  slabs.  Sometimes  these 
were  laid  side  by  side  like  exaggerated 
paving  flags ;  but  oftener  they  were  up- 
ended, piled  in  a  confusion  over  which 
we  had  precariously  to  scramble.  And 
the  silence.  It  was  so  still  that  the  very 
ringing  in  our  ears  came  to  a  prominence 
absurd  and  almost  terrifying.  The  wind 
swept  by  noiseless,  because  it  had  noth- 
ing movable  to  startle  into  noise.  The 
solid  eternal  granite  lay  heavy  in  its 
statics  across  the  possibility  of  even  a 
whisper.  The  blue  vault  of  heaven 
seemed  emptied  of  sound. 

But  the  wind  did  stream  by  unceas- 
ingly, weird  in  the  unaccustomedness  of 
its  silence.  And  the  sky  was  blue  as  a 
turquoise,  and  the  sun  burned  fiercely, 
and  the  air  was  cold  as  the  water  of  a 
mountain  spring. 

We  stretched  ourselves  behind  a  slab 
of  granite,  and  ate  the  luncheon  we  had 
brought — cold  venison  steak  and  bread. 
By  and  by  a  marvelous  thing  happened. 
A  flash  of  wings  sparkled  in  the  air,  a 
brave  little  voice  challenged  us  cheerily, 
a  pert  tiny  rock-wren  flirted  his  tail  and 
darted  his  wings  and  wanted  to  know 
what  we  were  thinking  of  anyway  to 
enter  his  especial  territory.  And  shortly 
from  nowhere  appeared  two  Canada  jays, 
silent  as  the  wind  itself,  hoping  for  a 
share  in  our  meal.  Then  the  Tender- 
foot discovered  in  a  niche  some  strange, 
hardy  alpine  flowers.  So  we  established 
a  connection,  through  these  wondrous 
brave  children  of  the  great  mother,  with 
the  world  of  living  things. 

After  we  had  eaten,  which  was  the 
very  first  thing  we  did,  we  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  main  crest  and  looked  over. 
That  edge  went  straight  down.  I  do  not 
know  how  far,  except  that  even  in  con- 
templation we  entirely  lost  our  breaths, 
before  we  had  fallen  half-way  to  the 
bottom.     Then  intervened  a  ledge,  and 
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in  the  ledge  was  a  round  glacier  lake  of 
the  very  deepest  and  richest  ultramarine 
you  can  find  among  your  paint-tubes, 
and  on  the  lake  floated  cakes  of  dazzling 
white  ice.  That  was  enough  for  the 
moment 

Next  we  leaped  at  one  bound  direct 
down  to  some  brown  hazy  liquid  shot 
with  the  tenderest  filaments  of  white. 
After  analysis  we  discovered  the  hazy 
brown  liquid  to  be  the  earth  of  the 
plains,  and  the  filaments  of  white  to  be 
roads.  Thus  instructed  we  made  out 
specks  which  were  towns.  That  was  all. 
The  rest  was  too  insignificant  to  classify 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

And  afterwards,  across  those  plains, 
oh,  many,  many  leagues,  were  the  Inyo 
and  Panamit  mountains,  and  beyond 
them  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  blue 
mountains,  and  bluer,  and  still  bluer 
rising,  rising,  rising  higher  and  higher 
until  at  the  level  of  the  eye  they  blended 
with  the  heavens  and  were  lost  some- 
where away  out  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
world. 

We  said  nothing,  but  looked  for  a 
long  time.  Then  we  turned  inland  to 
the  wonderful  great  titans  of  mountains 
clear-cut  in  the  crystalline  air.  Never 
was  such  air.  Crystalline  is  the  only 
word  which  will  describe  it,  for  almost 
it  seemed  that  it  would  ring  clearly 
when  struck,  so  sparkling  and  delicate 
and  fragile  was  it  The  crags  and  fis- 
sures across  the  way — ^two  miles  across 
the  way — were  revealed  through  it  as 
through  some  medium  whose  transpar- 
ence was  absolute.  They  challenged 
the  eye,  stereoscopic  in  their  relief. 
Were  it  not  for  the  belittling  effects  of 
the  distance,  we  felt  that  we  might 
count  the  frost  seams  or  the  glacial 
scorings  on  every  granite  apron.  Far 
below  we  saw  the  irregular  outline  of 
our  lake.  It  looked  like  a  pond  a  few 
hundred  feet  down.  Then  we  made  out 
a  pin-point  of  white  moving  leisurely  near 
its  border.  After  a  while  we  realized 
that  the  pin-point  of  white  was  one  of 
our  pack-horses,  and  immediately  the 
flat  little  scene  shot  backwards  as  though 
moved  from  behind,  and  acknowledge 
its  due  number  of  miles.  The  minia- 
ture crags  at  its  back  became  gigantic ; 
^e  peaks  beyond  grew   thousands  of 


feet  in  the  establishment  of  a  proportion 
which  the  lack  of  "atmosphere"  had 
denied.  We  never  succeeded  in  getting 
adequate  photographs.  As  well  take 
pictures  of  any  eroded  little  arroyo  or 
granite  ca&on.  Relative  sizes  do  not 
exist  unless  pointed  out 

*'  See  that  speck  there  ?"  we  explain. 
"  That's  a  big  pine-tree.  So  by  that  you 
can  see  how  tremendous  those  cliffs 
really  are." 

And  our  guest  looks  incredulously  at 
the  speck. 

There  was  snow,  of  course,  lying  cold 
in  the  hot  sun.  This  phenomenon 
always  impresses  a  man  when  first  he 
sees  it  Often  I  have  ridden  with  my 
sleeves  rolled  up  and  the  front  of  my 
shirt  open,  over  drifts  whose  edges,  even, 
dripped  no  water.  The  direct  rays  seem 
to  have  absolutely  no  effect  A  scien- 
tific explanation  I  have  never  heard 
expressed;  but  I  suppose  the  cold 
nights  freeze  the  drifts  and  pack  them 
so  hard  that  the  short  noon  heat  can- 
not penetrate  their  density.  I  may  be 
quite  wrong  as  to  my  reason,  but  I  am 
entirely  correct  as  to  my  fact. 

Another  curious  thing  is  that  we  met 
our  mosquitoes  only  rarely  below  the 
snow-line.  The  camping  in  the  Sierras 
is  ideal  for  lack  ot  these  pests.  They 
never  bite  hard  nor  stay  long  even  when 
found.  But  just  as  sure  as  we  approached 
snow,  then  we  renewed  acquaintance 
with  our  old  friends  of  the.  north  woods. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  fact  that  the  farther 
north  you  go  into  the  fur  countries,  the 
more  abundant  they  become. 

By  and  by  it  was  time  to  descend. 
The  camp  lay  directly  below  us.  We 
decided  to  go  to  it  straight,  and  so 
stepped  off  on  an  impossibly  steep  slope 
covered,  not  with  the  great  boulders  and 
granite  blocks,  but  with  a  fine  loose 
shale.  At  every  stride  we  stepped  ten 
feet  and  slid  five.  It  was  gloriously 
near  to  flying.  Leaning  far  back,  our 
arms  spread  wide  to  keep  our  balance, 
spying  alertly  far  ahead  as  to  where  we 
were  going  to  land,  utterly  unable  to 
check  until  we  encountered  a  half-buried 
ledge  of  some  sort,  and  shouting  wildly 
at  every  plunge,  we  fairly  shot  down-hill. 
The  floor  of  our  valley  rose  to  us  as  the 
earth  to  a  descending  balloon.     In  thr 
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quarters  of  an  hour  we  bad  reached  the 
first  fiat 

There  we  halted  to  puzzle  over  the 
trail  of  a  mountain  lion  clearly  printed 
on  the  soft  ground.  What  had  the  great 
cat  been  doing  away  up  there  above  the 
hunting  country,  above  cover,  above 
everything  that  would  appeal  to  a  well- 
regulated  cat  of  any  size  whatsoever  ? 
We  theorized  at  length,  but  gave  it  up 
finally,  and  went  on.  Then  a  familiar 
perfume  rose  to  ournostrils.  We  plucked 


curiously  at  a  bed  of  catnip,  and  we 
wondereid  whether  the  animal  had  jour- 
neyed so  far  in  order  to  enjoy  what 
is  always  such  a  treat  to  her  domestic 
sisters. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached 
camp.  We  found  Was  contentedly  scrap- 
ing away  at  the  bear-skins. 

"  Hello,"  said  he,  looking  up  with  a 
grin.  "Hello,  you  dam  fools  I  I've 
been  having  a  good  time.  I've  been 
fishing." 


Whistler:    The  Character' 


M—4  fli 


what  ?  Meneps  ?  Who's 
Meneps?"  was  the  exclamation 
flashed  out  by  Whistler  at  the 
mention  of  his  former  pupil  and  recal- 
citrant follower — ^the  man  who  had  dared 
to  choose  between  the  Master  and  bis 
own  career.  This  same  man,  remaining 
an  admirer  of  the  great  painter  to  whom 
he  had  devoted  several  years  of  his 
early  youth,  Mortimer  Menpes,  has  writ- 
ten his  recollections  of  Whistler  as  he 
appeared  to  him  in  daily  companionship, 
and  a  gay,  pleasant  sketch  it  is.  The 
title  precludes  criticism,  though  it  may 
provoke  comparison.  Already  protests 
have  arisen  against  this  view,  quite  bi- 
zarre and  apparently  extravagant,  but 
Mr.  Menpes,  who  deprecates  exaggera- 
tion, solemnly  asserts  that  his  picture  is 
true  to  life. 

One  is  continually  tempted  to  suspect 
a  gleam  of  ridicule  in  the  mind  of  a 
writer  who  can  say  of  his  friend,  after 
describing  a  quarrel,  "  He  never  did 
anything  foolish,  such  as  attacking  a 
man  physically  stronger  than  himself,  in 
the  open — that  would  be  hopelessly  in- 
artistic." 

He  would  lift  his  light  cane,  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  bring  it  down 
sharply  upon  the  shoulders  of  an  enemy 
— from  behind.  Yet  he  was  always 
dainty,  and  we  are  assured  he  never  did 
anything  brutal,  though  he  did  take  great 
men  off  their  feet  when  they  were  not 
looking,  and  thrust  them  through  plate- 
glass  windows  in  Piccadilly.   "  He  never 

•  Whistltr  as  I  Knew  Him.   By  Mortimer  Menpes. 
Illustrated.    The  MacmiUan  Company,  New  York. 


treated  his  enemies  in  a  coarse  way," 
says  Mr.  Menpes. 

Whistler's  sense  of  music  was  entirely 
lacking ;  in  fact,  he  was  noticeably  de- 
centered,  as  the  opticians  say.  When 
Menpes  went  with  him  to  a  musical 
evening,  he  usually  chose  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  room,  for  to  catch  Whis- 
tler's eye  was  to  be  disgraced.  On  one 
occasion  the  painter  sat  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  gazing  at  a  group  of  musical 
people  as  they  performed  upon  various 
instruments  as  though  he  had  been 
hypnotized,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
"Pshaw I  what's  it  all  about?"  The 
climax  was  reached  when  an  old  lady, 
an  accomplished  musician,  began  to 
sing,  accompanying  herself  on  the  piano. 
Afterwards,  being  presented,  she  a^ed 
Whistler  what  he  thought  of  her  singing. 
Menpes  heard  him  say, "  Ha,  ha  I  amaz- 
ing 1"  as  he  fled  precipitately  from  the 
room.  Half  an  hour  later  he  joined 
Menpes  in  the  studio,  saying,  "  Let  us 
cleanse  ourselves ;  let  us  print  an  etch- 
ing." By  the  way,  the  old  lady  singer 
had  a  peculiar  habit  of  carrying  bread 
and  butter  in  her  pocket,  which  might 
suggest  a  kinship  with  some  of  Alice's 
friends  in  Wonderland. 

When  Whistler  was  painting  his  famous 
portrait  of  Sarasate,  the  latter  often 
played  for  him.  This  playing  he  really 
enjoyed,  for,  as  he  said,  "  it  was  mar- 
velous, you  know,  to  see  Sarasate  handle 
his  violin,  especially  during  those  vio- 
lent parts ;  his  bow  seemed  to  travel  up 
and  down  the  strings  so  rapidly,  I  can- 
not imagine  how  he  does  it"    It  was 
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the  dexterity  that  he  admired ;  the  music 
he  did  not  understand.  He  could  exe- 
cute one  strain  of  one  song,  and  when  a 
picture  was  going  well  he  might  be 
heard  singing  in  a  high  falsetto  voice, 
"  And  his  heart  was  true  to  Poll." 

A  funny  incident  is  related  showing 
Whistler's  curious  vagueness  where 
money  matters  were  concerned.  After 
completely  overwhelming  the  landlord's 
agent,  who  had  sent  "  a  quaint  piece  of 
paper"  demanding  rent  long  overdue, 
Whistler,  aided  by  Menpes,  managed  to 
collect  the  amount  in  coin  of  many 
denominations.  "Then  Whistler  was 
worried.  He  thought  there  should  be 
.  some  explanation  for  paying  these  people 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  '  They 
will  say  that  the  Master  is  really  hard  up 
because  I  cannot  send  them  a  cheque,' 
he  said ;  '  I  must  write  them  a  letter.' 
With  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  marvelous 
letters,  in  which  he  explained  that  in 
dealing  with  people  so  vulgar  and  so 
little  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  the 
polite  world,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  sending 
them  their  money  in  coin." 

When  he  desired  a  street  child  to  sit 
as  a  model,  he  would  "  talk  to  the  gutter- 
snipe in  a  charmingly  intimate  way  about 
his  work  and  aspirations.  <  Now  we  are 
going  to  do  great  things  together,'  he 
would  say,  and  the  little,  dirty-faced 
child  blinking  up  at  him  seemed  almost 
to  understand. . . .  But  from  the  moment 
his  brush  touched  the  canvas  the  child, 
-as  a  child,  was  forgotten  ;  she  might 
droop  and  faint  before  Whistler  would 
come  down  to  earth  again  and  under- 
stand that  this  was  a  living  mortal. 
Sometimes  after  a  long  afternoon  the 
girl  began  to  bellow — something  was 
hurting  her,  or  she  was  stiflE  with  stand- 
ing so  long — and  Whistler,  looking  up 
with  a  start,  would  say,  '  Pshaw  1  What's 
it  all  about  ?  Can't  you  give  it  some- 
thing, Menpes  ?  Can't  you  buy  it  some- 
thing?' The  child  eventually  left  the 
studio  laden  with  toys,  ant},  perfectly 
happy  once  more." 

Whistler  at  the  play  was  terribly  dis- 
turbing. He  would  scream  an^  laugh 
and  rock  himself  to  and  frp  when  )*;it- 
nessing  a  tragedy.  Shakesf^earean  pkiya 
appealed  to  him  as   bi^ipgj  exquisitely 


funny ;  yet  comic  songs  at  music  halls 
amused  him  as  though  he  were  a 
child. 

His  conversation,  in  spite  of  affecta- 
tion and  extravagance,  was  stimulating; 
he  invariably  inspired  people  to  work. 
He  was  always  laughing,  always  gay, 
never  weary,  always  ready  for  the  day's 
work,  no  matter  how  early  Menpes 
reached  him. 

A  particularly  engaging  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  followers  of  the  Master. 
Menpes  and  one  other  alone  were 
counted  as  pupils.  The  followers  were 
blind  imitators  and  were  never  really 
taught  anything.  Only  once  in  all  the 
years  did  the  Master  ever  actually  teach 
his  two  pupils  an)rthing,  and  one  of 
them  wrote  the  words  down  upon  his 
cuff.  At  one  time  Menpes  painted  so 
"  broadly  and  simply  "  that  his  picture, 
when  finished,  he  tells  us — a  child  upon 
the  sands — resembled  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper  1  The  comical  ideas  and  prepos- 
terous doings  of  this  little  group  of  fol- 
lowers, as  recorded  by  Menp>es — later  an 
outcast — are  almost  beyond  belief ;  but 
we  are  assured  that  they  are  not  exag- 
gerated in  the  least  in  the  telling. 

Whistler's  connection  with  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  is  historic,  and  much 
has  been  written  concerning  it  After 
a  big  fight  with  the  Society,  he  made  a 
dramatic  exit,  taking  with  him  in  his 
triumphant  train  quite  a  number  of 
British  artists.  His  parting  words  were, 
"  I  am  taking  with  me  the  Artists,  and  I 
leave  the  British."  At  this  time  there 
was  a  coolness  between  the  Master  and 
Menpes,  and  the  latter  watched  from  a 
corner  of  the  Hearth  Club  Whistler's 
entrance  with  his  company.  At  length 
the  Master  called  out,  "  I  say,  Menpes, 
come  over  here ;"  and  he  was  forgiven. 
He  whispered  to  Whistler,  indicating 
the  long  line  of  "  cleansed  artists," 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?" 
"  Whistler  looked  at  me  tor  a  moment, 
and  a  quizzical  smile  curled  his  lips 
and  twinkled  in  his  eyes.  '  Pshaw, 
•Menpes  1*^  he  cried;  'lose  them,  of 
course.' "  He  visited  the  gallery  of  the 
British  Artists,  after  abdicating  die  lead- 
ership, and  saw  there  a  pictc 
well-known  Royal  Academicia 
he  said,  as  he  stood  looking  at 
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his  ey^Iass,  "  it  is  like  a  diamond  in  the 
sty." 

The  episode  of  the  Leyland  Peacock 
Room  is  given  in  detail,  and  reads  like  a 
merry  war.  Whistler  invited  his  friends 
to  see  his  completed  work,  the  far-famed 
decoration,  and  said  to  the  owner,  "  I 
should  advise  you,  my  dear  fellow,  to 
revisit  Speke  HalL  These  people  are 
coming  not  to  see  you  or  your  house ; 
they  are  coming  to  see  the  work  of  the 
Master,  and  you,  being  a  sensitive  man, 
may  naturally  feel  a  little  out  in  the  cold." 
Leyland  departed  and  the  guests  arrived. 

One  cannot  help  questioning  whether 
the  great  artist  was  as  invariably  over- 
whelming to  other  men  as  Menpes  repre- 


sents him.  He  was  always  gay,  often 
inexcusably  rude,  frequently  in  a  rage, 
when  he  actually  screamed,  always  self- 
ish, but  invariably  fascinating.  He 
hypnotized  friend  and  foe  alike.  He 
toyed  with  the  truth,  delighted  to  sacrifice 
it  if  a  startling  phrase  or  a  witty  situa- 
tion occurred  to  him.  He  was  as  irre- 
sponsibly cruel  as  a  child,  and  wielded 
the  tremendous  power  of  a  genius. 

The  great  number  of  picture  repro- 
ductions from  the  Master,  and  several 
portrait  sketches  of  him  by  Menpes, 
make  the  volume  of  unusual  value. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  reader  will 
find  the  portraiture  of  Whistler  vastly 
entertaining  and  most  desirable  to  own. 


Matrimonial  Institutions' 


THIS  is  the  most  substantial  and 
valuable  work  on  its  subject  yet 
produced  in  our  country.  Schol- 
arly, scientific,  thorough,  it  is  an  induc- 
tive study  of  the  first  importance  to 
every  student  of  the  primary  social 
question — the  question  of  the  family. 
Marriage  as  it  exists  is  a  product  of 
social  experience.  What  can  be  known 
of  its  origin  and  evolution  is  helpful 
to  an  appreciation  of  its  present  con- 
ditions. 

From  a  searching  criticism  of  other 
and  widely  favored  theories,  Professor 
Howard  concludes  that  the  probabilities 
strongly  favor,  though  they  fall  short  of 
establishing,  the  view  "  that  pairing  has 
always  been  the  typical  form  of  human 
marriage."  The  theory  of  primitive 
promiscuity  cannot  stand.  Monogamy 
is  the  prevailing  form,  even  among  the 
least  advanced  races  of  men.  It  origi- 
•nated  more  in  economic  needs  than  in 
erotic  impulses.  As  property  and  social 
organization  arise,  the  primeval  free 
agreement  is  superseded  by  purchase, 
sometimes  by  capture,  and  woman's 
freedom  disappears,  till  the  growth  of 
altruistic  feeling  and  perception  of  the 
spiritual  equality  of  the  sexes  restores 

.  '  4  ff'^ory  of  Matrimonial  Inttitutums,  Chitfly 
inSHgland  and  tht  United  States,  tnti  an  rniro- 
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the  primitive  self-betrothal.  This  course 
of  thought  is  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of 
citations  from  the  customs  of  many 
peoples. 

This  brings  on  the  history  of  English 
marriage,  anciently  by  purchase — "  buy- 
ing a  maid  "  was  the  blunt  law  phrase — 
a  barbarian  survival,  with  its  analogue 
in  the  modern  dowry.  The  rise  of  free 
marriage  in  pre-Norman  times,  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Church,  asserting  the 
sacramental  nature  of  marriage,  of  a 
control  which  led  to  shameful  anarchy, 
the  rise  of  the  Protestant  conception  of 
marriage,  and  then,  in  Cromwell's  time, 
of  civil  marriage,  are  successively  traced 
with  copious  illustrations  from  contem> 
porary  usage,  law,  and  ritual.  A  reac- 
tion from  Cromwell's  advanced  l^sla- 
tion  was  not  overcome  in  England  till 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  only  in  New 
England  was  the  advance  maintained. 

The  history  of  divorce,  as  well  as  of 
marriage,  is  followed  from  the  eariiest 
times.  The  English  history  is  specially 
instructive.  Since  the  Church  in  the 
tenth  century  realized  her  ambition  to 
control  the  subject,  the  English  mind 
seems  dominated  by  theological  consid- 
erations. Of  all  Protestant  lands,  the 
lot  of  married  women  was  hardest  in 
England.  Not  till  1 857  was  a  partial  and 
grudging  relief  from  wrongs  obtained. 
Of  the  New  Testament  texts  to  which 
the  Church  appealed  and  still  appeals, 
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Professor  Howard  remarks  that  they 
either  ignore  vital  questions  or  leave 
them  in  an  obscurity  inviting  bitter  con- 
troversies. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  marriage  and 
divorce  in  the  United  States  from  the 
earliest  times.  In  New  England  the 
civil  marriage  subsequendy  instituted  by 
Cromwell  was  made  obligatory.  The 
Plymouth  law  of  1636  "  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence." 

Here  the  American  system  of  relegat- 
ing matrimonial  law  to  the  local  govern- 
ment took  its  rise.  In  the  Southern 
colonies  civil  marriage  arose  subse- 
quently to  ecclesiastical.  In  the  Middle 
colonies,  amid  a  mixed  population  and 
diversity  of  sects,  there  was  option 
between  these  two.  A  vast  amount  of 
information,  curious,  picturesque,  and 
instructive,  unearthed  by  patient  research 
in  old  records,  here  entertains  the  reader. 
Passing  from  the  Colonial  to  the  National 
period,  Professor  Howard  gives  the 
history  of  marriage  legislation  down  to 
1903,  abounding  in  diversity,  but  exhibit- 
ing a  tendency  to  wholesome  restrictions. 

The  history  of  divorce  in  both  periods 
is  instructive.  The  Puritans  of  New 
England  were  more  liberal  than  the 
Churchmen  of  the  South.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts records  show  that  besides  the 
"  Scriptural "  cause  such  causes  for 
divorce  were  allowed  as  "  cruelty,"  "long 
absence,"  "  desertion,"  "  failure  to  pro- 
vide." So  in  Connecticut,  which  "in 
all  the  more  essential  respects  antici- 
pated the  present  policy  of  civilized 
nations  by  nearly  two  hundred  years." 


The  Southern  colonies  had  no  statutes 
on  the  subject;  no  divorce  took  place 
in  colonial  New  York.  The  history  of 
divorce  legislation  during  the  National 
period,  a  labyrinth  of  diverse  details, 
brings  the  work  to  its  end  in  these  practi- 
cal conclusions :  Divorce  is  not  immoral ; 
it  is  a  remedy  for  a  disease;  its  chief 
fountain-head  is  bad  marriage  laws  and 
bad  marriages ;  it  may  be  a  grave  social 
wrong  to  reduce  the  legal  causes  to  the 
one  "  Scriptural "  ground.  There  has 
been  much  hasty  criticism  of  our  divorce 
legislation,  faulty  though  it  often  has 
been.  However  desirable  be  a  common 
law  of  divorce,  a  common  marriage  law 
is  more  desirable.  As  a  preliminary, 
the  common-law  marriage,  with  its  open 
door  to  scandal  and  hardship,  should  be 
utterly  abolished  by  the  twenty-three 
commonwealths  that  maintain  it.  The 
interest  of  society  in  regulating  proper 
marriage  and  preventing  unfit  must  be 
safeguarded.  But  education  of  a  right 
public  sentiment  must  precede  any  satis- 
factory reform. 

Copious  bibliographies,  prefixed  to 
the  several  chapters  and  appended  to 
the  final  volume,  attest  the  completeness 
of  the  study  on  which  the  author's  con- 
clusions are  based,  and  constitute  a 
thesaurus  of  material  for  others.  Writers 
on  the  subject  will  find  this  a  most  valu- 
able work  for  reference.  Among  the 
general  lessons  which  the  history  im- 
presses are  the  right  of  society  to  deal 
with  marriage  as  human  needs  demand, 
and  that  for  this  it  is  better  to  trust 
to  the  statesman  than  to  the  church- 
man. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outloak,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of ,  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked '■'■net" 


Bible  the  Word  of  God  (The).    By  F.  Bettex. 
Translated  from  the  Third   Enlarged   German 
Edition.    Eaton  &   Mains,  Cincinnati.    4^x)tV« 
in.    314  pages.    ;l.SO. 
This  work  is  written  by  a  scholar  of  learn- 
ing and  literary  ability,  who  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent carries  all  religious  minds  with  him.    It 
is  written,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  sees  in  vestiges  of  primitive  poly- 
theism a  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine 


of  the  Trinity,  and  who  is  so  extremely 
devoted  to  the  traditional  form  of  the  Bible' 
that  he  cannot  tolerate  the  expunging  of 
spurious  passages — as  the  angel  at  Bethesda, 
and  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  John — by  the  revisers  of  King 
James's  translation.  It  is  therefore  a  work 
to  be  read  with  watchful  care  as  to  the 
author's  judgment. 
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Chinese  Made  Easy.  Bv  Walter  Brooks 
Brouner,  A.B.,  M.D.,  and  Fiing  Vuet  Mow.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Herbert  A.  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
llliutrated.  The  Macmillan  Co„  New  yorlc7xlOH 
in.    351  pages,    fb,  net. 

In  Chinese  fashion,  the  title-page  here  is 
the  last  page  of  the  book,  and  what  would 
be  the  first  in  an  English  book  is  the  last 
page  of  the  index.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
pass  on  the  work's  excellence  as  a  guide  to 
the  Chinese  tongue,  but  the  method  is  cer- 
tainly graphic  and  the  book  is  clearly  and 
handsomely  printed.  The  authors  advocate 
that  intending  missionaries  should  try  six 
months'  study  in  the  language  before  em- 
barking, to  test  their  capacity  of  acquiring  it. 

Christian's  Relation  to  Evolution  (The).  By 
Franklin  Johnson.  D.D;,  LI..D.  The  F.  H.  Revell 
Co.,  NewTork.    5x7^  in.    171  pages.    >l,net. 

The  evident  fairness  and  judicial  spirit  of 
the  author  promise  the  reader  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  that  will  really  illuminate; 
but  freedom  from  prejudice  does  not  supply 
the  lack  of  intellectual  clearness.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  obscurity  in  style  or  plan ; 
but  the  argument  of  the  book  is  vitiated  at 
the  outset  by  the  assumption  of  a  false,  or 
at  least  unproved,  distinction  between  natu- 
ral and  supernatural.  Other  defects  there 
are:  for  instance,  that  of  attributing  to 
Augustine  and  Roman  theology  in  general 
conceptions  that  are  not  found  in  the  early 
Church  outside  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
or  that  of  assuming  without  anything  ap- 
proaching an  argument  that  the  immanence 
of  God  means  the  elimination  of  sin;  or 
that  of  supposing  that  what  we  call  noxious 
animals  are  morally  evil.  For  those  who 
have  given  any  careful  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject this  volume  will  have  little  value  other 
than  in  indicating  the  stage  of  thought  to 
which  some  men  have  arrived;  for  those 
who  have  given  little  thought  to  the  subject 
this  book  is  not  a  good  introduction. 

Constitutions  and  Other  Select  Documents 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  France,  1789-1901. 
By  Frank  Maloy  Anderson.  The  H.  W.  VVilson 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  5V4X8  in.  671  pages. 
Such  a  "document-book"  as  this  may  be 
used  efficiently  in  history  courses  in  colleges 
and  schools.  This  method  Iras  come  into 
vogue  to  some  extent  in  recent  years.  It 
teaches  methods  of  historical  investigation, 
brings  the  student  in  touch  with  original 
sources,  serves  as  a  point  about  which  other 
data  ma^^  be  gathered,  and  vitalizes  the  use 
of  historical  narratives.  The  present  book, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  deals  with  a  subject 
both  important  and  interesting,  and  the 
documents  translated  reach  from  the  decree 
that  created  the  National  Assembly  in  1789 
to  the  Law  of  Associations  passed  last  year. 

Dukes  and  Poets  in  Ferrara.  By  Edmund 
G.  Gardner,  M.A.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    6x9  in.    578  pages.    (4,  net. 

With  this  volume  Mr.  Gardner  offers  the 
first  Installment  of  a  work  intended  to  ex- 
hibit in  full  detail  the  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  Ferrara,  the  city  of  the  D'Estes, 
Savonarola,  and  Ariosto,  in  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance.    Thq  book  before  us  carries 


the  history  of  Ferrara  from  the  days  of  Nic- 
colo,  Leonello,  and  Borso  to  the  opening 
years  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso,  and  covers  an 
intrlnsicallv  interesting  period,  including 
the  upbuilding  of  Ferrara  as  a  city  of  letters, 
the  Wars  between  the  various  Italian  States, 
the  reig^  of  Ercole  d'Este,  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  the  Borgia  ascendency. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  special  object  of  the 
work,  it  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  his- 
torian has  scarcely  utilized  to  best  advan- 
tage the  valuable  material  at  his  command, 
giving  us,  indeed,  a  far  clearer  impression 
of  the  pajgeants,  f^tes,  and  petty  intriguing 
of  the  court  life  than  of  the  "poetry,  relig- 
ion, and  politics  of  the  fifteenth  aiid  early 
sixteenth  centuries."  Even  as  a  chronicle 
of  events  his  book's  usefulness  is  impaired 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  superiluous 
and  often  tedious  citations  from  ancient 
documents,  retarding  rather  than  furthering 
the  reader's  appreciation  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  volumes  to 
come  Mr.  Gardner  will  not,  as  would  here 
seem  to  be  the  case,  allow  his  enthusiasm 
for  all  matters  connected  with  his  subject  to 
cause  bim  to  strajr  from  the  special  theme 
chosen  for  elucidation. 

French    Noblesse    of   the  XVIII.  Century 

(The).  Translated  bv  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant 
From  Les  Souvenirs  ae  la  Marquise  de  Cr^uy. 
1834.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x9 
in.    325  pages,    ti,  net. 

Readers  conversant  with  the  history  of 
France  just  before  the  Revolution  know 
that  the  French  literature  of  that  period 
abounded  in  forged  or  disputed  memoirs. 
It  is  openly  admitted  that  the  memoirs  here 
translated  were  not  In  fact  written  by  the 
aristocratic  lady  whose  name  they  bear,  but 
it  Is  thought  that  they  were  written  with  her 
consent  and  from  her  statements.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Memoirs  are  interesting  for 
precisely  the  reason  that  led  the  translator 
to  give  them  the  title  as  above — they  do  in 
fact  give  a  brilliant  and  lively  picture  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  French  nobility  just 
before  the  Revolution,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  we 
are  reading  authentic  history  or  court  gossip. 
Many  people  of  note  are  brought  into  view, 
and  often  criticised  rather  maliciously ;  Vol- 
taire, Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Pompa- 
dour. Benjamin  Franklin  (the  Marquise 
totally  condemns  and  despises  the  American 
philosopher  because  she  disapproved  of  his 
way  of  eating  eggs).  Necker,  Mesmer,  and 
scores  of  other  notables  are  introduced  to 
the  reader,  while  the  narrative  is  usually 
sprighdy  and  amusing. 

Hobbes.  By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  (English 
Men  of  Letters  Series.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
Vork.    5x7',iin.    243  pages.    75c,  net. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  volume 
as  the  product  of  the  last  few  months  of  the 
late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  life.  Discerning 
justice  could  have  been  done  to  the  man 
who  impressed  English  thought  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  chiefly  by  rousing  opposi- 
tion to  bis  audacious  propositions  by  no 
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wiser  hand  than  that  of  so  distinguished  a 
writer  on  evolutionary  ethics.  Hobbes  did 
useful  service  in  his  warfare  against  the  ex- 
orbitant claims  of  churchmen,  sectaries,  and 
religious  dogmatists,  however  little  we  can 
approve  the  dogmatism  he  opposed  to  theirs. 
But  his  philosophy  was  materialism,  his 
God,  if  he  had  any,  was  non-moral,  his  ethics 
the  mandates  of  sovereign  power.  To  a 
critique  of  his  doctrines  the  author  has  pre- 
fixed an  extended  memoir  of  a  checkered 
life  at  present  but  little  known. 

I'm  from  Missouri.    By    Hugh    McHugh. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.    4x7  in.    106 

pages.   7Sc. 
One  of  a  series  of  "John  Henry"  books 
abounding  in  slang  and  cheap  humor. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898  (The).  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originall.  Edited  and  Annotated 
bv  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander 
Robertson.  Vol.  XVl.-160y.  The  Arthur  H. 
ClarkCo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  6>/4X9mD.  J29pages. 

Problem  of  Monopoly  (The).  By  John  Bates 
Clark,  LL.D.  (Colombia  University  Lectures.) 
The  kacmiUan  Co.,  New  Vork.  i%xS  in.  128 
pages.  $US. 
Professor  Clark's  reputation  as  an  able  and 
original  student  of  economic  subjects  will 
not  su£Fer  eclipse  by  reason  of  nis  latest 
published  pronouncement  regarding  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  presented  to  we  Amer- 
ican people  Dv  the  trust  and  labor  questions. 
His  grasp  of  fundamentals  is  profound,  his 
arguments  are  presented  with  a  luciditjr  and 
conciseness  that  make  them  at  all  times  intel- 
ligible to  the  reader  untrained  in  economic 
analysis,  and  his  attitude  is  sane  and  practi- 
cal, taking  into  account  the  personal  equa- 
tion without  which  all  discussions  of  the 
evils  of  monopoly  must  remain  purely  aca- 
demic. While  we  cannot  unreservedly  agree 
to  sM  his  findings  and  suggestions,  we  are 
free  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  his 
little  book  as  eminendy  helpful.  Accepting 
the  large  corporation  as  a  necessary  factor 
in  economic  progress,  he  holds  that  the  task 
before  us  is  to  make  provision  that  will 
allow  the  corporation  to  exist  and  work  with- 
out sacrificing  to  it  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom.  As  in  his  "  The  Control  of 
Trusts,"  the  preventive  of  monopoly  is  to  be 
found  in  regulative  rather  than  in  drastic 
legislation,  and  chiefly  in  the  retention  of 
the  principle  of  competition.  The  root  of 
the  trust  problem  h«  locates  in  the  railroad 
problem,  and,  apparently  paradoxically,  ad- 
vocates as  an  initial  step  the  legalization  of 
pooling  as  a  means  of  removing  the  incen- 
tive to  secret  rebates.  The  gigantic  railroad 
monopoly  thus  created  he  would  control 
by  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  commission, 
"  with  appointments  based  on  a  sound  prin- 
ciple," the  power  to  fix  maximum  freight 
charges.  Further  legislation  would  be  re- 
quire to  prevent  the  disastrous  "  cut-throat" 
competition  whereby  the  trust  drives  the 
independent  out  of  the  field ;  and  Professor 
Clark  suggests  the  passage  of  a  Federal  law 
or  concurrent  Slate  laws  establishing  a  uni- 
form price  for  commodities,  so  that,  e^., 
"  the  mere  fact  of  selling  at  a  cut-throat  rat? 


in  Minnesota  should  make  it  impossible  to 
collect  any  more  for  similar  products  sold 
anywhere  else."  Tariff  revision  is  also 
urged,  the  necessary  revision  to  be  decided 
by  the  line  between  duties  which  afford  a 
justifiable  protection  and  those  which  create 
monopolies,  a  line  which,  in  Professor  Clark's 
opinion,  is  not  only  easily  drawn  in  theory 
but  may  be  readily  approximated  in  prac- 
tice. The  practicality  of  these  suggestions 
depends,  as  he  frankly  acknowledges,  on  a 
purer  politics  than  we  now  possess,  but  he 
refuses  to  take  a  pessimistic  view,  insisting 
that  we  must  and  will  "  find  a  way  to  have 
the  king's  business— the  business  of  our 
coUective  sovereign,  the  people — honestly 
done."  The  motive  power  to  effect  the 
needed  reforms  he  places  in  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  and  offers  a  brief  review  of 
agrarian  movements  "to  show  where  we 
must  look  for  a  political  force  jgreat  enough 
to  offset  the  power  of  monopolies,  and  capa- 
ble, when  it  acquires  the  necessary  insight, 
of  action  which  will  put  the  entire  country 
under  obligations."  Turning  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  organized  labor,  he  indorses 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  points 
out  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  cre- 
ating a  monopoly  of  labor  in  any  trade, 
surveys  the  present  strained  situation,  calls 
for  the  adoption  of  systematic  arbitration, 
and  predicts  an  ultimate  satisfactory  settle- 
ment 

Public  Interest  or  Trade  Aggrandisement? 

By  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  SherwelL    P.  S. 

Kmg   &   Son,    Westminster,    London,  Engbnd. 

Sxit^in.  812  pages. 
An  argument  against  the  licensing  bill 
which  since  the  publication  of  this  pam- 
phlet has  been  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment The  free  granting  of  monopolies,  it 
seems,  is  not  confined  to  the  Unitecl  States. 

Roosevelt  Doctrine  (The):    Being  the  Per* 
•onal  Utterances  of  the  Preald  nt  on  Variona 
Matters    of    Vital    Interest,   Authoriutlvely 
Arranged  for  Reference  in  Their  Logical  Se- 
quence.    Compiled  by  E.  E.  Garrison.    Robert 
Grier  Cooke,  ^!ew  York.    4Hx7Vi  in.    181  pages. 
A    compilation    for   campaign    use.     The 
President's  significant  utterances  on  political 
and  other  subjects  are   topically  arranged. 
The  author,  who  is  a  Yale  graduate,  was 
with  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign. 

Study  of  Child  Life:  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Prepared  by  Marion  Foster  Washbume.  Illus- 
trated. American  School  of  Household  Econom- 
ics, Chicago,  111.    5x8  in.    50c  per  pamphlet. 

With  Richard  the  Fearless :  A  Tale  of  the 
Red  Crusade.  By  Paul  Creswick.  Illustrated. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7»A  in.  304 
pages.    (IJO. 

A  boys'  story,  rather  stolidly  told. 

Yoimg  Man's  Makeup  (A).    By  James  I. 

Vance,  D.D.    The  F.  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York. 

5%x7';4in.  ISO  pages.  75c 
Books  of  advice  to  young  men  are  probablv 
read,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  publishea. 
This  one  is  not  original,  but  it  is  sound.  In 
two  places  it  offends,  once  against  good  taste 
and  once  against  accuracy ;  but  it  gives  no 
advice  on  these  points. 
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Conducted  by  Miss  Mann.  Instructor  in  Enellsh,  Vassar  Collexe ; 
and  Miss  Monroe,  Teacher  of  Keadintr  and  Voice  Culture  in  Vassar 
ColieKe.  the  Brearley  S:hool.  and  the  Veltin  School,  New  York. 
Healthful  outdoor  life:  nature  study:  careful  attentiun  to  physical 

development:  opportunity  for  those  dehdent  in  any  line  of  work 
to  study  under  competent  tutor,     'the  highest  references  given. 
Send  for  drcular.    Address 

Mis*  MAY  MONRO E,»J  West  lOOOi  Street,  New  York;  or 
Miss  KRISTINE  MANN.  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Music 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  CAMP 

AT  LAKE  ASQUAM.  N.  H.  ^^^,\^,^^ 

examinations  in  September ;  also  to  tutor  boys  who  have  defidenaes 
to  make  up  in  school  work.    For  circular  and  terms  address   ,  ..  ,, 
7.  Malcolm  Kendall,  MasteratSt.  Paul  s  School.  Concord.  N.H. 

NORTHWESTRRN  UNIVERSITY 
EVANS'ION— CHICAQO 

A  higher  music  school  with  university  aims  and  privileges. 
Complete  courses  including  literary  studiies  in  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  or  Academy.    Full  information  upon  request. 

THE   SUMMER   CAMP  (^A^ffer) 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Deui.                Miulc  Hall,  Evaiutoa,  III. 

oi  ROCKLAND  MIUTARV  ACADEMY 

%a'??o'.S5£Sk^  White  Mountains.  N.  H. 

fioys  are  safe,  happy,  and  well  Instructed  here.    Books  of  camp  and 
academy  are  free.    E.  E.  &  B.  C.  FRENCH,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAQO 

The  lact  that  it  is  a  department  of  this  University  Kuaran- 

ttntt     tees  completeness  of  equipment  and  exceptional  educa- 

rur  ■   tional  opportunity.    Situation,  outside  of  city,  most  favor- 

n            able  (or  boys'  physical  and   moral   development.     For 

KOVS    catalo^e  describinir  modem  dormitories,  irymnasium,  lab- 

•'       oratories,  library,  athletic  field,  scholarships,  and  courses, 

address  wavi.and  J.  Chasb.  Dean,  Morgan  Park,  IU. 

SVMMCR   CAMP   FOR    BOY8 

Camp   Portanimlcnt   |?As"s?'^fe^J!f 

baseball,  salt-water  swimming  and  sailing.     Tutoring.     Address 
GlUSOiJ  BELL.  A.B..  Master  in  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord.  N.  H. 

Summer  Scliool  at  Summit.  N.  J. 

JULY   88  TO   SEPT.  15 

Temporary  address.  S.  M.  CADY.  Princeton,  N,  J. 

INDIANA 

SCHOOL  ON  MASS.  SEASHORE 

Boston  teacher  will  take  a  tew  boys  in  his  family  during  the  sum- 
mer for  study  and  recreation.    Address 

C.  K.  WlNSl.OW,  A.M..  188  School  St.,  Roibury,  Mass. 

The  Rose  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Devoted  to  all  branches  of  Engineehnir  Science,  Mechanical.  Elec- 
trical, and  Civil.    Architecture  and  Chemistry.    Thorougrh  instruc- 
tion, practical  work.  Courses  under  direction  of  spcdaiists.  22d  year. 
Send  for  cataloffue.     C.  L.  Mees.  Pres.,  Box  Q,  Terre  Haute,  lod. 

SUMMER  TUTORING  for  Boys 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In  (.irammar  School  work  and  Nature  Study.    Countrr  place  near 
Springfield.  Mass.   Address  Summer  Tutor,  No.  9.997.  The  Outlook. 

Annlftqnam.  Summer  Tutorlnir.  Accommodation  for  limited 
XX  number  of  boys  wishinK  to  be  prepared  for  college  examinations. 

SCHOOLS  AND   COLLEGES 

KatnmK,  sailing,  fishing:.  Kolf.     Address  F.  P.  Smith,  Harvard  "W, 
Lliapin  Colleitiate  School  24  East  dOlh  St.,  N.  Y.;  G.  H.  CHIT- 
TBNDHN,  Harvard  "91.  Hopkinson  School,  29  Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 

CONNECTICUT 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  Hantington  Avenae,  Bonton.  Haas. 

Mrs.  ANNIE   MOSELEY   PERRY,  Principal. 

The  Black  Hafl  School  S?s 

iu  the  town  o(  Lyme.  Conn.    Individual  attention  and  family  life. 
CHAS.  Q.  BARTLETT,  M.A..  Black  Hall  P.O..  Conn. 

\f  RS.  PHILIP  8.  STUKTE,  90   Mt.  Ternon   Street, 
ITX    BoHtoli.  will  receive  into  her  family  as  boarders  one"  or  two 
young   girls   who  are  attending  schools   in   Boston.    References : 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence.  DJD..  Boston;  Rev.  Leighton  Parla, 
on..  New  York:  Prof.  F.  W.  Chandler.  Mass.  Institute  Tech- 
nology, Boston:  Prof.  David  P.  Todd.  Amherst.  Mass. 

Ifcf  R.   NEWTON   B.   HOBART.   FHnclpal  of  Green- 
JJE.    wich   Aoailemr.    Greenwich.    Conn.,  would  receive 

Ktvine  his  personal  attention  to  their  welfare  m  school  and  out. 
board  and  tuition  $700.    Highest  references. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

Tbe  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.    Rtomford,  Conn.    Near  New  York 

General  and  colleere  .preparatory  courses.    Address 
Kni.Barrlet  Beecher  ScoTlUe  Devan,A.R.(WeIleiiler). 

HARVARD     UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

GERMANY 

AN    UNDENOMINATIONAL    SCHOCX.    OF 

THEOLOGY 

Announcement  for  1904- 1905,  Now  Ready 

Willard  School  for  American  Girls 

Berlin,  Germany 

For  circuUr  address            Vt.  ALICE  H.  LUCE.  Obcrlin.  Ohio. 

LAWRENCE  ACADEMY  „.«^;SSett. 

Limited  school  for  boy*.    Fits  for  college  and  technical  schools. 
(SCO.    Noeztiw.                     H.  U.  C.  BINGHAM,  PrindpaL 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

was  the  first  school  of  high  grade  to  coml>ine  with  thorough 
literary  work  the  theory  and  practice  of  Doniestic  Science. 

Cooking,  Home  Sanitation,  Sewing,  Drvso  Cutting,  liook- 
keeping  FREE.  Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art  under 
Boston  masters.  A  young  woman  is  fitted  both  to  manage 
and  to  grace  a  Home,  [.essons  in  Conversation  and  Walking. 
Adjacent  Boston  advantages.  Fine  Gymnasium  and  Swim- 
ming Pool.  Canoeing,  Golf,  Tennis.  "A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  Iwdy." 

I  imited  number.    .MwaysfulL    Apply  early. 

For  catalogue  address 

C.  C.  BRAQOON,  Auburndale,  Maw. 


WHEATON   SEMINARY  ^m^^* 

Morton.  Mass.  Healthfully  located  within  30  miles  of  Boston.  TOIh 
year  bscins  Sept.  U,N04.  Endowed.  Certilicates  to  college.  Advanced 
courses  lor  hieh  school  graduates  and  others  Art  and  music.  Native 
French  and  German.  New  brick  irymnasiunu  with  resident  tlistruc. 
tor ;  tennis.  IxLiket-ball.  field-hockey.  koU.  For  catalogue  and  views 
address  the  President.  REV.  S.\.MUEL  V.  COLE,  A.M..  D.D. 


ROCK  RIDGB  HAI.I. 

A  achool  for  bora.  Location  high  and  dry.  Labontories. 
Shop  for  Mechanic  Arts.  \  new  (rymnasium.  Strang  Uacktrt, 
tartu$t  bayt.  Scholarships.  A  virotous  school  life.  American 
ideals.    Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free.  _. 

Dr.  O.  B.  WHITK.  Prinoliwl,  WellMlejr  HlUa.  Mass. 


Collegiate  DepartmefltsClark  University 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS  • 

CARROI.I.   D.   WRIGHT.   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   Pr«aldent 

Admission  on  certihc  te.    Courses  of  three  )«ars  leading 
to  bachelor's  degree.    Faculty  of  20  men  in  11  departments. 
Tuition  >50  per  year.    A  college  devoted  to  work.    For  infor- 
mation write  to 
Professor  R.  C.  BENTLEY,  Clark  Colksge,  Worcester,  Mass. 


NEW   JERSEY 


New  Jbrsby,  Blairstown. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy  {.^*»i;u™;r" 

Fifty-seventh  year.  Prepares  for  any  American  College.  New 
Buildings,  Gymnasium  and  Swimminfi^  Pool.  Campus  50  acres.  Mod- 
erate rates.  John  C.  Shakpb.  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

General  and  Collece  Preparatory  Courses. 
Large  recreation  grounds. 

Riverside  Drive,  8Sth  and  SUh  Su.,  New  York  City. 


The  LANGUAGE  PHONE 

and  our  msrvelous  spcftUng  records  enable  any  one  wldiout  a  teacher 
U)  B|mre  moments  to  acquire  pcrlect  conirersatldial  fluency  In 

French.  Gernnan,  or  Spanish 

You  Smt  every  weed  clearly ;  earh  sentmce   0*  word  can  be  repested 
lliousands  oftimm.    You  cannot  help  learning. 

A  ^ottal  brinjcs  full  sn/armaiion. 

DmUTATIOHAI.  LAK6VA6Z  FHOHZ  MXTHOD 

II34  Ketn»oU»  BiriMlart  Hew  Tort 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Half  hour  from  New  York.  Will  reopen  October  Ist. 


Nkw  York,  New  York.  13  and  IS  W.  86*  St. 

Mrs.   Leslie    Morgan's    Boarding    and 
Day  School  for  Girls 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


THE  HUH  SCHOOL,  ilSVUS: 

A  School  with  a  CoUere  Atmosphere. 

After  Uctober  1st.  61  East  77th  St. 

New  fireproof  buildinK  as  perlect  as  modem  inven* 

tion  can  make  it.    Terras,  tl.yx)  to  (I.S0O. 

Mrs.  Jaubs  Wills  Finch,  A.B..  LL.B.,  PrliKipal, 

735  Madison  Avenue,  near  64til  Street. 


MRS     DOUQLAS'S  Fnneh  Bn<l  EnxUah  Baard- 
/nn^.  y\J\J\Sl^t\9  9  ,„^  ,„ J  jjgy  School  for  Glrln 

Post-Gradoate  and  General  Course.    Collece  Preparation.    Small 
18  East  76th  St  and  Annex.  N.  Y.  City. 


NEW    YORK 


New  Yokk,  Clinton  (9  miles  from  Utica). 

Clinton  Preparatory  School    6¥«SSr» 

Prepares  for  any  college.  Boys  lU  to  14  years  at  time  ot  entrance 
preferred.  References;  Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop  Whiiehcad. 
4 College  PresMents. J.  B.  WHEBLaa.  A.M..  Prin. 

THE  BENNETT  SCHOOL 

POR    GIRLS 

IR  VINOTON-ON-U  DD80N 

40  minutes  from  New  York. 


NERVOUS  and  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Requiring  special  care  and  traininK.     Address 

The   Sycamore    Farm    School 

N.  R.  BREWSTER.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Newbunh.  N.  Y. 


New  York.  Ostining-on- Hudson. 

DR.    HOLBROOKS    SCHOOL 

Terms  (700.    Kail  term  bexins  September  28th,  1904. 


FOB 
BUYS 


New  Yoxk,  Ossininc. 

St.   John's     School.     >«"*«»".     "«>«"  improve- 

^  ments.     Laboratory.     Library. 

Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Special  opportoniiies  for  quick  and 
thorough  preparation  for  college,  Sommer  ■essian.  For  otta- 
logue address  Rev.  W.  A  Rannev,  A.M..  Pd.B..  Supt. 


LYNDON  HALL.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 

Tsssar  Prep«F>tloii  a  Spevlaltf 

SAMUEL  WELLS  BUCK.  A.M..  PrindpaL 


Rye  Seminary,  f^'^^^^^'^nr^ 

Mis.  S.  J.  LIFE.  The  Misses  STOWE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss  Baldwin's  School  girls 


Prepsratorr  to  Bryn  Mawr  Collece 
Btm  Mawr.  Pa.    Within  13  veara  177  pupils  have  entered  Brrn 
Mawr  College  from  this  school.    Diploma  given  in  t^leneral  and  Col- 
lege Preoaiatory  Courses.    Fine  fire-proof  stone  building,    a  acres 
of  beautiful  grounds.    For  circular  ad 

FLOK 


Hploma  given  in  t^lenei 
of  si 

SiTENC'E"  BALDWlN:"Ph.B':.'Praamii. 
JANE  L.  BRUWNELL,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal. 


the  Secretary. 


Lafayette  College 


EASTON,  PA. 


Seven  courses  in  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Saence.  Civil,  Min- 
ing. Electrical  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  Anniul  Com- 
mencement June  22d.    Fall  term  begins  September  15th. 

For  Catalogues  address  the  Registrar. 


Pennsylvania,  Concordville. 
Manl<>iirfwv1  Sntnmer  School  for  Boya.  The  elevated 
liafFICWUUU  |ocj,i„„  eoojb  in  hcalthlnlness.  seashore  or 
mountains.  Mornings  devoted  to  study.  Afternoons,  accompanied 
by  an  instructor,  to  woods,  meadows,  boatinr,  etc.  Little  bova  ai^ul- 
ted.   Fall  term  opens  Sept  Ud.  J.  Sho»tudc»  (Yale),  A.M..  Bim. 


George  School  ^ofr^^S 


So- 

Exteflvive 


}6?llflrs"'«??LT<j 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PaNNSYLVANiA.  Haverford. 


Haverford  College 

In  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.     Admission  by  examination  only. 
Expense.  S400  to  t60Q.     For  information  address  The  Skcrktary. 


Armitag^e  School:  For  Girls 

Half  bour  Irom  Philadelphia.    CoWeKc  Preparatory,  and  Finish- 
uwCourMS.   *750-«<«u  per  year.    Addreu  the  SECRETARY, 

Wayne,  Penmylvania 

Pennsylvania,  West  Chester. 

The  Darlington  Seminary  J^^l^H.'^^^.'^nl^l 

to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washincton.  Courses  :  Collegiate^ 
Conservatory.  Art,  ispeoal.  Athletics.  Location  ideal.  $225  per 
year. F.  P.  Bvk.  Pres. ;  R.  D.  Darlington,  Vice-Pre*. 

OHIO 

Ohio  Military  Institute  l^^tH'S: 

Ideal  preparatory  school  and  home.    Improvement  in  health 
and  vigor  specially  marked.    Illustrated  catalog, 

0.  C  rwi7(X>»IAta4.;,  UmAmiIw.       Bot.  Itkm  U.  Hlj,  !.■.,  Ui%nt. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  UOO  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

OBERLIN   ACADEMY 

ISd  year  beKlos  September  it8th.  1904 

Seventeen  instructors.    ThorouKhly  equipped  to  prepare  for  any 
college  or  scientific  school.     New  courses  in  History  and  Science. 
New  grmnasium.    Expenses  reasonable.     For  catalogue  apply  lo 
JOHN  FISHER  PECK.  Principal.  Box  O..  Oberfin.  Ohio. 

OBERLIN 
XHBOLOGICAL    S£»imARY 

72d  year  opens  Sept.  28th.    Stronr  courses  with  special  advantaKen 

in  the  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Prof.  E.  I.  BOSWORTH.  Dean,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland.  Zuoz,  Upper  Engadine 

International  Secondary  School  for  Boys 

"  Engiadina,"  5.480  ft.  above  the  sea.  To  be  opened  June.  19iM. 
under  direct  supervision  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  (Jrisons. 
Class,  and  mod.  sect.  Prep,  for  public  exams.  Special  system  for 
mod.  langB.  All  masters  University  graduates.  MaEnihcent  new 
building.  Perfect  sanitation.  Centr.  neat  and  dec.  Itsht.  Oym> 
nasium.  Workshop.  Extensive  playgrounds.  Summer  and  winter 
sports.  Holidays  arranged  for.  Terms  £lOO  to  Z 120.  Prospectus 
and  refs.  troro  the  Head  Master.  Dr.  VELLEMAN.  MA. 

VIRGINIA 

HOME  SCHOOL  for  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

on  Hampton  Road*.  Vm.  Number  limited  to  six.  Careful 
attention  to  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  each  child.  Terms  54(X). 
Sesfion  from  Sept.  29  to  Tune  7,  1905.    Apply  to  No.  877.  Outlook. 

WISCONSIN 

Mii.wAUKBB,  Wisoonsin. 

Bill waukee  -  Downer    Collegfe 

FOR   GIRLS    AND    YOUNG    LADIES 
College.    Seminary  (College  Preparatory)  accredited  to  Eastern  and 
Western  Colleges  and  Universities.    Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Physical 
Training,  Domestic  Science.     Miss  Ellsn  C.  Sabin,  President. 

OPEN-AIR  PLAYS 

Charles  Frohman  has  ananfced  for  Ben  Greet's  "  Woodland  Play- 
ers "  to  give  these  attractive  Plays  from  May  16th  to  July  2d. 


About  four  days  only  (including  June  3d.  near  Northampton. 
Mass.)  are  still  vacant  for  Garden  Parties  or  for  Charities.  Apply 
for  temis,  etc.,  to    BEN  OKEET,Emplr«  Theater.  Jf.  Y. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO..  Bankers 

49  WaU  St.,  Ifew  York      "  The  Roofcery,"  Chicago 


Jonathan  Edwards 
Bicentenary 

Memorial  Volume  oi  the  ProGoedings  at  the 
Andover  Celebration,  Oototier,  1903 

Contributions  by  Professors  Smyth  and  Platner 
of  Andover,  Woodbridge  of  Columbia,  Orr  of 
Gla.sgow,  and  Dr.  Richards  of  New  York.  Poem 
by  Dr.  S.  V.  Cole.  Copious  extracts  from  unpub- 
lished writings  of  Edwards,  selected  by  the  late 
Prof.  Smytli. 

PRICE,  bound  in  cloth,  $1  net.  Pauer  covers, 
75  cents.  .Sent  postpaid  by  the  Librarian  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 


-JUST  ISSUED  I 


Devotional 
Song's 


KDITKO  BY  THneC 

TAIMOUS  COMPOSCnt 

AND  COMPIt.KR9 


DOANE,   KIRKPATRICK  AND  MAIN 
One-half  new  songs  that  will  never  grow  old. 
One-half  old  songs  that  wUI  always  b«  naw. 
$26  p«r  100;   30  eta.  par  oopy.  poatpaM. 

Areturnablccopy  for  examination  willbesentoa  request. 

THE  BIBLOW  A,  MAIN  60.,H*w  IwkudcUeig*. 

Kurn  Hattin  Homes 


WESTMINSTER,  VT. 


Ill  Miles  iroa  BostMi 

A  Christian  farin  home 

for   Destitute    and 

Homeless  Boys 

A  modern,  pi^ctical.  up-to-date 
institution  having  larKe  possibil- 
ities. Managed  on  sound  economic 
frinciplt;3.  Kndorsed  by  Rev. 
ranees  K.  Clarlt,  D.D.  ;  Pres. 
Tucker,  of  l>arlmoutli ;  Pres. 
Seeley.  Smitli  CollcRe :  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Capcn,  Boston  :  Rev. 
Edward  Kverett  Hale;  Wni.  F. 
Knund.  former  Sec.  N.  Y.  Prison 
A-  ■;  ;  l\  r,....    p;;,.-tc-  ,  ^■l. 

FUNDS  ARE  NEEDED  TO 
CARRY    ON     THE    WORK 

/.«/  tu  send  you  a  dainty 
dtscriptivt  fi^d*r. 

\nare>-i    I'.nwAKn    ,>i[ii>.    AiiBOTT,  Treasurer,  or  Embrson  L, 
Hunt.  Financial  Secretary.  450  Treroont  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 


Letters  of  Credit 


AND 


Exchange  Checks 
For  Use  of  Travellers 


ISSUED  BY 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 

Nassau  &  Cedar  St&,  New  Yoric 

London   Offlca 

33-35  Lombard  Street. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


The  Outlook 


Andrew  Carnegie  may  have  poor 
judgment  about  spending  his  money 
but  mighty  good  ideas  about  getting  it. 

The  getting  of  it?  The  Campbell 
Investment  Company,  614  Royal  In- 
surance Building,  Chicago,  have  set 
forth  in  a  concise  and  interesting  way 
how  ninety  per  cent  of  the  million- 
aires have  made  their  money. 
Sent  free  to  readers  of  The  Outlook 
who  are  interested  enough  to  ask  for 
the  book. 

Municipal  Bonds  aro  tho 
Safest  Form  of  Invostmont 

We  Offer  Selected  Issues  of  City  Bonds 
to  Yield  3.60%  4.60%  on  the  Investment 

LEGAL  AND  BINDING  OBLIGATIONS 
OF  THE  MUNICIPALITIES 

.For  particulars 

O'CONNOR    &    KAHLER 

40  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


DOES   YOUR,    n 
MONEY  EARN   3 


V 


Auds. 

SI.7M,MS 

Svplna  ud 
Profits, 


Invested  with  the  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO.  it  will  bear  earnings  at  this 
rate  for  every  day  in  our  care.  Subject  to  with- 
drawal whenever  you  desire,  l-^lablished  over 
ID  years,  we  enjoy  the  fullest  confidence  of  our 

Eatrons,  prominent  clergymen,  professional  and 
usiness  men  all  over  tne  country.    They  heart- 
ily endorse  uur  methods. 

Onr  loans  made  ufon  Montis  secured  by 
mortgage  ufion  the  hest  class  of  Real  Es- 
tate liecuriius.  Our  business  conducted 
under  N.  Y.  Banking  Dept.  supervision. 
Write  for  booklet     ffiving  full  particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN   CO. 

1139-A  Broadway*  New  York 


6% 


NET 


Boond,     eonaenmtlTe 
nrat  mortfTOKeg  on  im- 
proved  reiUty.     We  ex- 
amine every  ■ecnrlty 
and  koow  every    bor- 
rower.   We  make  our 
loans  with  oar  own  money  and  turn  them 
orer  complete.     In  28   years  we   have 
learned  how  to  select  the  best.    Ko  one 
now  bBDdlinK  western  mprt^aKea  has  bad 
ezperlenre. 

befiTfurpMaed.  BTgheairaferenra*.  Wrltelofelrcalars  and 
fall  iDformatlon  tree.    PERKINS  A  CO..  Lawrence.  Kan. 


_  _.  ™   now  handling  western  morteaite 

more  experlene^  We  give  v ou  the  benefit  of  thai  ez 
TheqaaUtrortheaecnrltlea  now  nn  hand  ha 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  MONEY 

Write  for  my  FKEE  BOOK  about  Missouri,  her  wealth.  laws 

and  5%  Farm  JS'»''*»*eai  primed  in  colors:  profusely  illus- 

•ed.   FKEE.    WILLIAM  1.  C0MPT0N,lWai4eIIBMl..JHacMi.Mc 


Williams' 
Shaving  Stick] 

JJI    IJIP      signifies— Perfection. 


Willi.-ims*    Shaving   Sticks,    Shaving 

Tablets,    loilet  Waters.  Talcum 

Powder,  Jersey  Cream  Toilet 

Soap,  etc.,  sold  everywhere 

Write  for  booklet  "How  to  Sh«v«" 

THE  J.    B.   WILLIAMS  CO. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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**  Hammocks 

A  SUPERB  LINE 

MEXICAN,  ALGERIAN,  AND 
DOMESTIC 

\EmS  &(^NGEFl, 

Z30  and  13a  -vreat  4xd  Street,  and 
"35  ^we»t  41st  Street.  Mew  York 


6ures  Dyspepsia 


SELTZER 


Sweetens 
the  stomach. 
Promotes 
assimilation. 


Sold  on  its  merits 
for  60  years. 

"WHAT  USERS  SAT:' 

''Fifteen  Tears  ago  I  waa  >  verr  ilek  man  from 
indlgeatlon:  your  Beltier  Aperient  restored  nij  tasaltb; 
when  I  have  anv  symptoms  now,  I  nse  it  and  help  la 
always  at  hand." 

"  1  was  a  conitant  snfferer  from  dyspepata  but  alnea 
nslng  Seltzer  Aperient,  'don't  know  what  dyapepsta  la.' 
bare  had  eight  otheia  uie  It. " 

50o.  aBd91.00atdfugglittaet>rmBnftoai 
TEiE  TABBAMT  CO.,  SI  Jaj  St.,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Swett  Spriua  fuH  of 
sicirl  ttaysantl  roiff- 
A  t'OT  u-firre  sweets 
compacted  iir. 

—  lieo.  Herbrit. 


>Spnnff  opent  teule 
Her  casements  noic. 

And  tetugeit  blossoms 
Perch  on  evtry  Oouah. 
—Old  Hhyme. 


Like  a  Glimpse  Through 
the  Window  of   Spring 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


As  sweet  as  honeyed  blossoms ;  as  exquisite  as  nectared  fruits ; 
as  delicate  as  the  fragrance  of  the  opening  buds. 

A  confection  to  be  served  alone  or  with  dessert ;  at  the  luncheon 
or  dinner ;  with  a  sherbet  or  ice ;  with  beverage  or  fruit.  The 
crowning  touch  to  the  afternoon  tea  or  tete-a-tete  luncheon.  To 
be   had    in    Vanilla,    Chocolate,    Lemon,    Orange    and    Mint. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


Digitized  by 


Google 


THE      OUTLOOK      WANT       DEPARTMENT 

is  of  great  assistance  to  Outlook  readers  seeking  Posiiions  or  Business  Opportunities^  or  looking  for  ' 

H$ip  in  all  the  better  grades.     An  advertisement  in  The  Outlouk  Want  Bepartment  is  almost  cer-  ' 

tain  to  bring  results.    The  rate  for  notices  in  this  Department  is  Five  Cents /t^r  each  word  or  imitia/^ 
address  included.    Orders  should  be  sent  (with  remittance)  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  pubUeation. 


WANTED— By  a  trained  and  experi- 
enced woman,  a  position  to  teach  Biblical 
literature  in  a  college  or  private  school  for 
the  autumn  of  1904.  The  best  of  references 
ffiven.    Address  C.  E.  G.,  No.  561,  Outlook. 

FAMILIES  and  institutions  in  need  of 
housekeepers,  matrons,  mother's  helpers, 
companions,  etc.,  address  Miss  Richards, 
48  Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence.  R.  I. 

A  ffood  position  is  always  open  for  a  com- 

Eetent  man.  His  difficulty  is  to  &nd  it.  We 
ave  opening  for  hifh-ffrade  men  in  aU 
capacities— Executive,  Technical,  and  Cleri- 
cal—paying:  from  fl.OOC  to  |1U,00U  a  year. 
"  Right  places  for  right  men.  Right  men  for 
rwht  places."  Write  for  plan  and  booklet. 
Hapgoods  (inc.).  Suite  5U.  309  broadway. 
New  York. 

WANTED-Teachers,  clencymen,  and 
other  educated  men  of  business  ability  to 
represent  iia ;    weekly  salary   or   guarantee 

Ktd.  Give  age,  qualifications,  references. 
3dd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vurk. 

•'NEW  York  Service  Company"  trana- 
acts  all  kinds  of  business  for  persons  hving 
out  of  town.  We  buy  or  sell  for  you  ;  do 
errands;  "find  out  things:"  do  whatever 
you  want  done  here.  oUen  better  tlian  you 
could  do  it  yourself.  Charges  moderate. 
Write,  as  above,  inclosing  postage,  874 
Broadway,  New  York. 

PO  8ITIO  N  as  a  boy'a  euide  and  tutor,  by 
Princeton  University  student.  Expenenced 
traveler,  of  correct  habits  and  good  address. 
References.    No.  8.815.  The  Outlook. 

SHORTHAND.  English,  etc..  by  cor- 
respondence. Prepare  for  positions  next  sea- 
son. Free  first  lessons.  Miss  Brigliam.  306 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

WANTED— All  interested  in  Domestic 
Science  to  send  for  a  list  of  books  to  Whit- 
comb  and  Barrows,  Huntington  Chambers, 
Boston. 

PKONOUNCE  correctly.  Game  fifty 
cents.  Send  stamp  for  information.  Chas. 
Harris.  Oxford,  ^fas8. 

SITUATION  wanted  as  matron  in  school 
—near  Boston  preferred— for  next  (all  where 
services  are  not  needed  during  summer. 
Trained,  experienced.   No.7W.'lheOutlook. 

TEACHER  desires  summer,  employ- 
ment; teaching  preferred.  Miss  Linthicum, 
Gaitheraburg,  Maryland. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  summer  work  as 
companion  or  tutor.  Bryn  Mawr  graduate. 
References.    No.  387,  The  OuUook. 

EDINBURGH  -  Boarding  esUblish- 
mcnt.  centraif  comfortable,  refined  home. 
Moderate,  day  or  week.  Aniencan  refer- 
ences.   W  i«amington  Terrace. 

TUTOR.— Vassar  graduate  with  six  years 
experience  in  college  preparatory  work  wishes 
to  tutor  during  the  summer.  Latm  preferred. 
References  exchanged.  Address  No.  9.Sfi\, 
The  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  young  lady,  de- 
sires position  as  secretary,  or  as  teacher  of 
pliysical  culture  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  branches.  References.  Address  No. 
665,  The  OuUook. 

EXPERIENCED  stenographer  de- 
sires permanent  position.    No.  W5.  Outlook. 

WILIj  some  Christian  family  give  a  home 
with  slight  remuneration  for  services  during 
summer  to  a  refined  woman  in  jneat  need? 
For  particulars  address  No.  1,097,  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  young  woman  of  refine- 
ment, a  position  to  care  for  invalid.  Best  of 
references.    Address  No.  1,1U7, 1'he  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  thirtv-one,  instructor  in 
manual  training  school,  desires  position  with 
exhibitor  at  St  .Louis  during  July  and  August. 
Address  No.  l.Ul,  The  Outlook. 

PARTNER  wanted.  EsUblished  busi* 
ness.  poultry  and  ^rdening.  S7.000  invested. 
Inteifrity  and  .capital  required.  References. 
No.  1,113.  The  Outlook. 

TRAINED  kindergartncr.  experienced, 
wishes  engagement  for  next  fail.  School  or 
family.  Hasket  weaving,  sewing.  References. 
No.  1.2U,  The  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  graduate  desires  .position  for 
summer  as  resident  tutor ;  experienced:  ex- 
cellent references.     No.  1.2(W.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  house  mother  for  a  Fresh 
Air  Home.  Apply  The  Jacob  A.  Riis  Settle- 
ment. 4a  Henry  St.,  New  York. 

YALE  graduate,  experienced  teacher,  de- 
sire emplnyment  during  summer  vacation. 
Adlfress  No.  1035.  The  Outlook. 


WANTED— Summer  position  by  experi- 
enced masseuse,  to  accompany  lady  abroad, 
or  to  diaperon  young  girls.  References, 
Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  McKim  and  Dr.  J. 
Taber  Johnson.  For  particular*  address 
Miss  Earnest,  The  Ethelhurst,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

EDUCATED  gentlewoman  desires  posi- 
tion las  companion  to  elderly  lady.  Experi- 
enced, good  reader,  musical.  Reference, 
Archbishop  of  Montreal.  Canada.  Grant. 
29  South  Broadway,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

HONTCLAIR-S5  So.  Mountain  Ave., 
completely  tumbhed  for  summer.  Best 
neighborhood,  high  ground,  sliade,  garden 
with  summer-house. 

PRINCETON  student  wants  jjwsition 
as  tutor  of  preparatory  school  subjects  in 
private  family.    No.  1.0&,  The  Outlook. 

TWO  ladies,  teachers,  desire  positions  as 
companion,  mother's  helper,  or  charge  of 
house  and  children  during  Julyand  August. 
Highest  references.  No.  1.(61,  The  Outlook. 

PRIVATE  SecreUry. -Young  man  of  26 
years,  university  educabon.  4  years'  varied 
experience  (post-collegiate),  desires  position 
as  secretary.  References.  No.  1.053.  The 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  ai  housekeeper  or 
companion  by  trustworthy  woman  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  thoroughly  competent. 
Age  thirty-nine.  Satisfactory  references. 
Address  No.  1,0LJ.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  strong,  reliable  woman 
to  act  as  nurse  for  child  a  year  old.  Perma- 
nent home  if  willing  to  make  herself  useful. 
Address,  stating  references*  K.  Library 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POSITION  as  assisunt  to  Superintend- 
ent of  College.  Hospital,  or  Institution.  Ref- 
erence forwarded.  Address  No.  1,017.  The 
Outlook. 

TO  Let,  Furnished  Apartment  on  Brook- 
lyn Heights  for  the  summer.  Six  rooms  and 
baih.  all  hght.  Elevator,  telephone,  hot 
water  supply.  Address  Woodruff,  5i  Pine- 
apple St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  experienced  teach- 
er, seeks  position  for  the  coming  school  year. 
References.  Address  Miss  Norris,  Samuel 
Ready  School.  Baltimore.  Md. 

HAMILTON  College  graduate  will 
travel  abroad  as  companion  and  tutor.  Refer- 
ences. Adrian  Courtenay.Washington,  Conn. 

RENT,  July  and  August.  Furnished 
house:  shady  lawn;  thirty  minutes  from  city. 
Thirty  dollars  a  month.  Clericus.  25  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

TO  Rent,  pleasant  cottage  on  Fishers' 
Island  ;  six  rooms,  furnished.  $150  for  sea- 
son. Address  F.Farrar,  4756  Vincennes  Ave.. 
Chicago. 

UNI  VEBSITT  professor,  as  bovs'  guide 
or  tutor  during  snmmer.  Address  No.  1,U35, 
The  Outlook. 

HARVARD  giaduate  student,  tutoring 
for  University  entrance  examinations;  also 
tutoring  during  the  summer  References. 
Address  No.  1.027.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED  — A  college  graduate  with 
experience  In  boys'  club  work  Tor  position  of 
Governor  m  an  educational  institution. 
Highest  references  necessary.  For  particu- 
lars apply  to  Prof.  H.  L.  Saosovich,  Wood* 
bine.  New  Jersey. 

A  position  now  open— Manager  $2,000; 
bookkeeper  *  1,200;  salesman  <1.500;  secre- 
tary ]Jil,UOU.  Write  for  free  booklet  of  open 
positions.  Business  Opportunity  Co.,  1  Umon 
Square,  New  York. 

LlliRARlAN  (lady)  wishing  pra.tice 
ill  liL'.um^'  and  speaking  (ierman.  desires 
l)(i,iia  ill ..  I  .^.  man  family  during  two  months 
in  the  summer.    Address  No.  1,109.  Outltiok. 

OROANIST.-Lady,  studjinK  in  Mew 
York,  desires  church  position  in  or  \<.:thin 
fifty  miles  of  city.  Ob)ect.  organ  Dni^  ice. 
Excellent  experienced  musinan.  Refer-  >  ces. 
Miss  nonham.59West'*t!i  St..  N .^    (    ty. 

RETIRED  teacher  would  like  some 
position  where  energy  and  business  ability 
would  be  desirable.  No.  1,1(I3.  The  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  cultured  and  refined,  de- 
sires position  as  companion.  Highest  testi- 
monials.    Address  No.  1.237.  The  Outlook. 

8UMMER  teaching;  Welleslev  graduate, 
most  successful  in  preparinir  for  college  ex- 
aminations, will  tutor  during  summer— will 
travel,  or  take  entire  charge  of  pupils  to 
country.    No.  1,127,  The  OuUook. 


WANTED— Mother's  heloer,  sninma 
and  fall.  Upper  Michigan.  Cnildreo  aec4 
fifteen,  eight,  and  three,  also  infont.  Rcfix»cd 
energetic  woman  desired.  References  ex- 
changed. State  wages  expected.  AddrcM 
No.  311,  The  Outlook. 

CORNELL  student  desires  summer 
position  as  governess  or  conipanioa.  Ida 
Rosbrook,  5D  Stewart  Ave..  Itnaca.  N.  Y. 

A  WIDOW  wishes  to  diaperon  a  yovnt 
girl  desirous  of  spending  next  winter  \n  Nc« 
York,  Home  and  social  advantafccs  excep- 
tional. Best  references  mutually  eaacntial. 
Address  No.  8.9U1,  The  OuUook. 

SHOPPING  -  Samples  sent.  Ortim 
filled  promptly.  Suits  and  hats  to  ordcrr 
Highest  references.  M.  W.  WicFhtman  & 
Co.,  44  West  22d  St..  New  York. 

NURSE— Refined,  trained  nurse  wznted 
to  travel  three  months  in  Kurope  for  part  *i 
her  expenses.  Write  or  call  od  C.  W. 
Williams,  201  Clarendon  St..  Boston. 

NURSERY  governess  wanted  July  t  to 
care  for  six-year-old  girl.  Must  be  expen- 
enced in  kindergarten  and  primary  grade 
work.  Sewing  required.  Summers  spenl  uo 
Maine  coast,  winters  in  Michigan.  Address 
No.  821.  The  Outlook. 

COLONIAL  Mansion,  commanding  ex- 
tensive view;  pure  air:  quiet.  Ninety  min- 
utes from  New  York.  Four  or  five  adult  pay- 
ingguests.  References.  No.819,The  OutlooK. 

TEACHERS,  Principals.  Govemenes- 
immediate  vacincies  and  for  September.  Fall 
orders  being  received,  (^mmunicate  bow 
in  time  for  annual  bulletin.  SchermertKMH 
Teachers'  Agency,  3  Eut  Fourteenth  StrreL 
New  York  Lily. 

STAMP  collecting.  fasdnatinBT.  instruct- 
ive. 100  varieties,  foreign  10c.  Mason  &  Co., 
LeDroit  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

BRYN  Mawr  graduate  desires  position 
for  the  summer  as  companion.  No.  1.113. 
Th:;  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  (lady)  de- 
sires position  in  city  or  country  for  the  sum- 
mer. References  exchanged.  No.  1.091.  The 
Outlook. 

WANTED  by  young  woman  of  refine^ 
ment,  position  as  nursery  govo^ess.  Four 
years'  experience  with  children.  Simple  kin- 
dergarten methods:  nature  studies  specialty. 
No.  1.093,  The  Outlook. 

GIRL  desiring  to  enter  college  this  fall 
wishes  position  for  the  summer,  as  compan- 
ion or  mother's  helper ;  has  had  experience 
with  children.  References.  Address  No. 
l.Ul,  The  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  as  (traveling)  com- 
panion to  middle-aged  or  elderly  udy  by 
young  college  gnduate.  References.  %^d- 
dress  No.  UQ5,The  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Young,,  active  ProtesUnt 
woman  for  head  nurse  in  institution  near 
New  York,  for  children  under  two  years  of 
age.  Must  be  capable  of  directing  assistants. 
Apply,  giving  references,  to  No.  1.123,  The 
Outlook. 

COURIER  or  chaperon.  Young  woman, 
experienced  traveler,  wnll  accompany  family 
or  small  private  party  abroad.  KelereDces. 
No.  1,131.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED-A  reliable  man  of  ability  for 
permanent  employment  in  local  territorr  in 
connection  with  our  New  and  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion of  Webster  B  International  Dictionary. 
Good  income  for  steady  worker.  Address, 
with  references,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED  by  a  graduate  nurse,  posidoa 
as  matron  of  a  small  hospiul  or  orphans* 
home.    No.  1.119.  The  Outlook. 

WILL  tutor,  care  for  children,  cJiapertm 
young  girls,  do  companion  or  secretary  work; 
expenenced  young  teacher.  No.  1.125,  The 
Outlook. 

LADT  of  character  and  individuality  de- 
sires position  as  companion  to  some  ladv  of 
means,  more  fond  of  places  and  things  than 
of  persons.    Address  No.  1,117,  The  Outlook. 

EXPERfENCKD  iMcher  of  LaUn. 
Gn.-c.,  ami  KhhIisIi  ilcs-irc?  position  in  select 
scho'  -  for  boys.  h..  N.  L.,  OXS  Carlton  Ave.. 
Br.     Uvn.  N.  Y. 

"W  ANTED-Position  as  asstsUat  touse- 
ket  lt  ur  a-^sist.int  in  hotel  office.  Ex- 
per  Tued.  (lood  accountant.  Miss  C^h*- 
che  ler,  422  West  2\>tii  St..  New  York. 


J^or  other  H'nnt  adver t ist n%*Mts  **t  jrr- 
ond  fa^e/oiiinviMg . 
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The  Outlook 


Say ! !      ^X^>^^- 

o  you  know  even  farmers  with  their  healthy  out- 
door life  are  often  seriously  hurt  by 

COFFEE? 

It's  a  fact.    Ask  any  regular  coffee  drinker  if 

le  is  entirely  ■well.    Few,  if   any,  are,  because 

/offee  congests  the  liver  and  causes  all  sorts  of 

lervous    and    stomach    troubles.     It's   easv    to 

orove    by    quitting    and    taking   on    POSTUM 

.  FOOD  COFFEE. 

A   return  to  health  is  natural  and 
-  unless  other  troubles  interfere. 

"  There's  a  reason  "  for 

POSTUM 


very  sure 


The  only  dog 


proof  lid 


For  Garbage 

open  cans  are  unsanitary — offensive. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

hasclose-fltUnK  I M,  shuts  in  all  odor.  Impossible 
for  dogs  to  sculler  contents.  Made  of  steel,  galva- 
nized. Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can.  See 
that  "Witt's  (lorrusnted  Can"  is  stamped  in  tho 
lid.  Get  "  HV/ZV  Paii "  for  carrying  garbage. 
Ask  yotir  dtater,  if  hf  hasrrt  it,  -write  us. 
THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO..  D«pt.  0.  anclnnati.O. 


PRICES  REDUCED  ON 

Suits,  Skirts,  anc 
Jackets 

MADE  TO 
YOUR  ORDER 

Notbln;  Ready-na< 

2I.N  «  "  15.( 
3MI  «  «  211 
4I.N   «     •<  39.1 

(SJISkirtsMw^i 

«    W 
«  6.1 

PrIcM  alM  Reduced  c 

Jackets,  Traveling 

SultA,  Rain  CoatA,  et 

We  PrcHJ  Eipreu  Chart 

to  Anjr  Part  .1  tke 

UalM  Statu 

We  wish  to  reduce  oi 
stock  of  summer  mat 
rials,  and  will  therefo: 
make  to  order,  lor  a  le 
weeks  only,  any  of  oi 
Suits,  Skirts,  or  Jacke 
at  one-fourtli  less  thi 
catalogue  prices.  Wri 
at  once ;  tlie  choicest  sar 
pies  will  be  selected  iirs 
ORDERS  FILLED  IN  ONE  WEEI 
We  have  a  splendid  line  of  mohairs,  brilUantines.  et 
mines,  voiles,  liKht-weight  broadcloths,  etc.,  particular 
adapted  for  summer  wear,  as  well  as  tweeds,  mannish  ml 
tures,  and  other  firmer  materials  for  Iravelinf;  dresses  ar 
walking  suits.  We  do  not  carry  wash  goods  nor  make  si 
shirt-waist  suits. 

W<  keep  asthlaf  rca^r-aisle,  M  aiskt  crcry  fsracat  to  sri 
Our  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  making  of  garmen 
to  order  from  measurements  sent  us  by  mail  has  enable 
us  to  perfect  our  system  so  that  we  guarantee  to  Ht  yoi 
Any  garment  that  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  may  I 
returned  promptly  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Yo 
take  no  risk  whatever. 

We  have  satisfied  over  iSo,ooo  customers 
and  feel  sure  thai  we  can  please  YOU. 


IIM    " 

2MI   <* 


A  lady  wbo  has  ordered  Irom  us  lor  five  years 
writes  as  follows :  "  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the 
lit  and  workmanship  of  my  suit.  It  is  almost  five  vears 
since  I  sent  my  first  order  to  you  and  every  suit  re- 
ceived has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  might  men- 
tion especially  that  the  materials  have  always  proven 
their  qualities  by  good  condition  after  the  hardest 
wear.    Shall  always  oe  pleased  to  recommend  you." 


Write  to-day  for  samples  of  materials  and  Cataloga 
No.  49— sent  FREE  by  return  mail  to  any  part  of  tl 
United  States.  If  possible,  mention  the  colors  you  desin 
and  we  will  select  and  send  you  samples  of  exactly  wh: 
you  wish. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO 

119  and  131  West  33d  St.,  New  Yoric  City 

Mail  Orders  Only.  No  Agents  or  Branche 
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DENVER 


liiMffl 


PLEBLO 


and  all  points  in  Colorado  and  Utah, 
are  within  e!iny  reach  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  and  North- Western  Line. 

Two  trains  daily,  including  the 
famous  Colorado  Special,  only  one 
ni(;ht  en  route  from  Chicago. 

The  route  is  over  the  only  double- 
track  railway  between  Chicago  and 
the  Missouri  River. 

I'ersonally  conducted  tonra  in  Pull- 
man tourist  sleeping  cars. 

Colorado   booklet  with  maps   and 

illustrations  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents 

in  stampa. 

Tlckau,  rat«fl.  schednlefl  and  fall  informa. 
tioa  on  application. 


H.  B.  Kitinu, 

fM^'rTrnmo 


.a*n-w.  Ry. 

CtucKo.  111. 


ALWAYS  I'SK  THE  GENUINE 

HURRAY  &  LANMAN'S  FLORIDA  WATER 

For  the  Handkerchief,  Toilet,  and  Bath 


Country  Property 

and 

Summer  Cottages 

also 

REAL  ESTATE 

The  Outlook  proves 
a  most  profitable  ad- 
vertising medium  for 
this  class  of  business. 

We  will  gladly  send  to  any  one 
interested  a  circular  giving  full  infor- 
mation regarding  expense  of  adver- 
tising Real  Estate  and  Country  Prop- 
erty in  The  Outlook. 

THE   OUTLOOK 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


TAMTAM    PILI^  ?V":  CpastipatJon.  BiUoos  and 
*  >***  *  ^*-i-^    «^ «**«<«»  Liv„  Complaints,  FlalulcncE. 
Indigestion,  and  resniate  the  Bowels.    25c.  a  botuc,  postpaid. 
THE    TARTARLITHINE    CO..    79   Ann  8t..  N.   T. 

Mr.  B.  RILEV,  Grenada.  Col..  April  20.  1900,  writes: 
I   liave  used  Jayne's  Took  Vermifuge  in  my  family  for  aevcra] 
years,  and  find  it  an  eicelleol  remedy  for  worms,  and  A  FINE 
FUNIC 

'       JAYNE'.S  EXPECTORANT-the  Cough  < 
■  JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT. 


AmUOLOTMXMt  RWJtWJ,  ALWAYS. 

Remington   Typewriter 

S27  Broadway.  New  Toric. 


♦ 


Genuine  Pre-historic  ?lg»?5 1"^  SW?? 

for  fiale.  Send  lOc.  for  a  nice  arrow  point,  or  a  flint  knife,  or 
a  nott  lied  scraper,  or  an  old  Rhell  wampum,  mailed  free  with 
our  caLilugue  uf  lOU  illustrations.    J.  R.  NISSLEY.  Ate.  Ml*. 


THE      OUTLOOK      WANT      DEPARTMENT 


FOR  Rent  — Small  furnished  cnltace. 
modem  conveniences,  at  HcnninKton  <  .'cntre. 
Vt.  Address  Miss  J.  A.  Valentine,  lleiining- 
ton.  Vermont. 

COX.ORAnO  teacher.  Tjitin,  matliemaf. 
a.  English,  desires  liosition.  (ir.i(luitc 
flildcnt  University  of  Chicago.  No.  I,is5, 
Tm  Outlook. 


TOmCO  lady  as  mother's  helper  in  family 
vktt  on*  to  three  children.  tlS.  No.  1,293, 
IWUMloek. 


ncnauE 


lENCED  kinderirartner  and 
^  __eher  denire^  cl.»<i>cs  in  country 
tmtlk    Addrcas  No.  l.(^>5.  Outlook. 


WA NT EI>— Investor  to  invefitiKate  lettit- 
im-ite  business  proposition  requirins  J5u»  to 
$l.i*H.  Immense  tield;  pood  profits.  Rcter- 
entca.     No.  l,i&3.  The  Outlook. 

ANY  lady,  perhaps  rather  clderlv.  or  not 
very  •■Iron:;,  who  wislie*  she  had  in  her  family 
a  cneery,  active  gentlewoman  for  company 
and  aid  tn  liiflii  %^.tvH.  please  address  at  once 
No.  1./>I.  The  Outlook. 

FOR  sale— Ttrown  mare,  black  points,  affe 
5,  sound,  very  kmd  and  intelheent,  Kood 
driver.  «[and!i  well,  spten'iid animal  for  family 
use.  5173.  1.  D.  R.  Colhns,  Barton  land. 
ioCT.  Vermont. 


WANTED— An  cffirient  associate  for 
well-established  business  in  Nfanhattan.  In- 
vestment required  $S.tm).  euarantecd;  ade- 
quate salary.    S.  Henry,  3  Union  Square. 

OOVERNKS.SKS.  comoanions:  dcair- 
able  cni^aKements ;  city.  Philadelphia.  New- 
port. Kurope  (Parist;  salaries  $H>  to  $125 
monthly ;  traveling  companion,  teachers. 
assistants  (summer  positions);  house  rnan> 
aicer ;  kinderffartncr  winleo.  MUs  Hop- 
kins' Agency,  Lincoln  RuildinE.  1  Union 
Square.    Telephone  4.913  (iramercy. 
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THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


^our  Summer  Plans 

may  perhaps  be  more  easily  arranged  if  you  will 
let  The  Outlook  Recreation  Department  assist  you. 

Write  stating  section  you  desire  to  learn  about  and  the  price  you 
"wish  to  pay  for  hotel  accommodations. 

The  service  is  free  and  the  answer  comes  by  early  mail  prepaid. 
Address 

THE   OUTLOOK  RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


R«daoed  Rates  to  Atlsntle  CItr 

VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD,  AC- 
COUNT MEETINGS  AMERICAN  MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION  AND  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OP  MEDICINE 

For  the  benefit  of  tho'ie  desiring  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  at  Atlantic  City,  June  7 
to  10,  and  the  Kssion  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  same  place, 
June  4  and  6j  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Atlantic  City  from  all  stations  on  its 
tines  west  oi  Downingtown  and  Avon- 
dale,  north  of  Parker  Ford,  south  of 
Newark  and  Porter,  Del.,  and  north  and 
east  ot  Trenton.  Windsor,  and  Toms 
River,  N.  J.,  exclusive,  at  rate  of  sin- 
gle fare  plus  %t.oo  far  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  June  I,  2,  3.  5,  and  6, 
f(ood  returning  leaving  Atlantic  City  June 
4  to  13,  inclusive.  Tickets  will  be  good  to 
stop  over  at  Philadelphia  on  going  trip 
within  limit  of  June  6,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  on  return  trip  within 
the  final  limit  on  deposit  at  stop-over 
point.  _  All  tickets  must  be  deposited 
immediately  on  arrival  at  Morrisduards' 
Armory.  Xl  South  New  Vork  Avenue, 
Atlantic  City.  Regular  excursion  ti,.kets 
at  usual  ratifswill  he  sold  from  the  ixiints 
named  above  and  from  all  intermediate 
points  to  Atlantic  City. 

Snmmer  Excomlons 

Via  Michigan  Central,  "The  Ni.igara 
Falls  Route, '  to  the  Thousand  Islaricls, 
.\dirondacks.  W'hite  Mountains,  Cats- 
kills,  l.ake  (ieorge  and  Lake  ChampLiin, 
the  New  F.ngland  Coast,  etc.,  the  Michi- 
gan Centrals  Vacation  Tours  for  I'KK 
will  be  lound  a  great  help  in  planning 
the  Summer  holiday.     Illustrated,  with 


full  intormatl<m    regarding    routes   and 
^    May, 
,  ().  W. 


rates.  Ready  in  NTay.  Ad<lress,  with 
three  red  stamjis,  ().  W.  Rugglcs,  (i.  P.  * 
T,  A.,  Chicago. 


Colontdo  Mnd  Rotarn  via  Vnlon 
PbcIHc 
Every  day  from  June  1st  to  Sept.  10th, 
inclusive,  with  hnul  return  limit  (lit. 
31st.  1904,  from  St.  I.ouin  »."i.l»l:  Cliii  .iki« 
OLOO.  with  corrcspondihiily  low  i.ii.s 
from  other  points,  lie  sun-  your  tUkct 
reads  over  this  line.  ln>|iiiri-  ol  K.  1.. 
Lomax,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Omaha,  Ndi. 


TUKRK  IH  ONK.  VA«'AN«'V  In 
Ihc  Klirourm  V.l<ali<)lt  l*.ltu  t.l  Mlm^ 
.Ma«)n'«S,li....lTli.-<  .i-.ll,.  r4,m,.«ii,N  Y  , 
which  s.lil5  Jtmr  Ihih  .iihI  \\-\\\'\  H  >, •inline.. 
ItiD'y  on  application.    Kclcrcncra  rc<|tiirri|. 


IlNE 


Scrrlc*. 

and  trout 
J.  A.  FI. 


To  NOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  BRETON,  PRIKCE 
EDWARD  ISLAND,  and  HEWFOUHDLARD 

OeliKhiliil   tfips   varying  from   "one 
night  at  «a "  to  a  six  days'  cruise  includ- 
ing short  deep  sea  voyage,  sail  the  entire 
Nova  Scotia  Coast,  through  the  Straits 
uf  Cansn.    The  Celebrated  Bru  d'Or 
lake  Boute,  Hew  Steamer,  Dayllrht 
Weekly  sailings  till  June  14,  then  two  trips  per  week.    Best  salmon 
hshing.    Send  stamp  (or  booklet,  colored  maps,  etc. 
ANDERS,  Ceneral  Agent,  Plant  Line,  fnion  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


Summer  Homes 
in  Vermont 


LA  KB  CHAMPLAIN  and 
THE  QREBN   MOUNTAINS 

llhinlraled  Hook  with  complete  list  of  lioleU 

mil  liiMrding  Iioikm.    Board  *4.UU  per  week 

aiul  uliward.     M.iilcd  for  be.  postaRe. 

A.  W.  Kr«;i.KSTONK,  s.  p.  A. 

C.  V.  Ry..  i.s5  lirMdway,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no  Place 
like  Home 

Old  Home  Weak  and  Champlaln 
T*r-Canl«nary  Celebration  Jhim 
20  to  37  at  St.  John,  New 
Bninawkk,  Canada,  ahouM  not 
bo  miaaad. 

KNII  KTAINMK.NTS  Will.  IIK 
our   OK    IHK   ORDINARY 

IVin't  fail  lo  get  IxMiKlrls  and  full 
inloiMiallun  lioiii 

SeC'Y  l«KW  BRUNSWICK  TOURIST  ASS'N 
Si.  Jeka,  N.  B.,  Caaa^a 

Cut  i.ili"<i>n  .ill  riaiis|H>ilalUm  hues 
luiio  .Mill  |iil\  .'.   


T_„  VicinLies  I"""mM  iiiKiin  iwiiyof 
wo  vatantics  ,„|, |  |„„,,|,  >,Mimir 

l'lii<>l>r     llii^    iiiituii.i     Miinniii         \IIMi  live 
I, mil'    In.  tii.llDu  tliili-iillt       I'lilt  Inloiitutlon 

u|ii>ii  iv>iuv-«i.    N'l  •  .'-",  Iho  Oiiilook. 


MAINE  aaa  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RESORTS 

Kor  llluitrated  printed  matter  address 

F.  K.  IIOOTUHV.  G.  P.  A. 
MAINE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  Psrflaad.  Malaa 

If  you  want  lo  buy  or  rent  a  farm,  camp, 
tntuijc.  or  oilier  property  for  a  summer 
home  write  us  your  re<)uirements. 


CITY   PROPERTY 


Broadway  Property 

Between  Grand  and  Houston 

Ijiml  rntlipniCH  lll.l«»lsq.  ft.,  or  4  full  lots; 
isi-hlireiy  tiivvrcd  hy  a  substantial  building 
III  sit  stotieH  and  iwi)  liasenicntft ;  in  excellent 
tonilitiiHi.  Price  I^S(Ni.UKI.  half  cash.  Address 
OWNKR.  Lock  llox  1<S.  Vonkers.  N.  Y. 


AnRonln  Hatel,  Broadway  73d  St.,  New 
York.  Siililel  June  to  October— sitting 
riiiim,  bi-ilriMim.  hath;  tiirnished.  Overlook- 
Inis  lliiiliHin  River.  DcliKhtfuUy  cool.  _Reot 
nominal.  Mr..  C.  B.  SMITH. 
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THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


The  "LAND  OF  EVANGELINE"  in 

]Vo^%ro.   Sootia. 

The  Delightful  Vacation  Land  of  America 

Reached  by  the  DOMINION  ATUNTIC  RAILWAY  LINE  from  Boeun 
Three  palatial  twla-icrev,  nlaetecO'kDOt  steamcra,  *'  Priacc 
George."  "Prloce  Arthur,*'  and  "Bottoa,"  la  service  present  Masoo. 

PBESKNT  SAIIilNOS.  Steamer  leaves  BostOD.  Long 
Wharf  (foot  State  St.),  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  P.M. 

DAIl^Y    SKRVICK  begins  about  June  30. 

VMDHR    14    HOURS   FROM    BOBTON 

For  full  information  as  to  sailinsi,  rates,  etc.,  also  deliKhtfully 
written  guide-book  entitled  "The  Land  of  KvanRelinc  and  Gateways  Thither."  mailed 
free,  write  to  J.  F.   MASTERS.  New  England  Supt.,  Long:  Wharf,  boston,  Mass. 


The  New  Route  to  the  Far-£imed  Sa^uenay 
and  tlie  only  rail  route  to  the  delightful  Sum- 
mer resorts  and  (ishing  grounds  north  of  Que- 
l»ec  and  to  Lake  St.  Jf^hn  and  Chlcouttml, 
through  the  CANADIAN  ADIKONDACKS. 
Trains  connect  at  Chicoutiml  with  Saguenay 
steamers  fur  Tadousac,  Cacouaa.  Murray  Bay 
and  Quebec.  A  round  trip  unequaled  in 
America,  through  matchless  forest,  moun- 
tain, river  and  lake  scenery,  down  the  tua- 
Jcstic  SajTuenay  by  daylight  and  hack  to  the  Fprtress  City,  touching  at  all  the  beautiful  seaside  resorts 
on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  with  their  chain  of  commodious  hotels.  Hotel  Roherval,  I^ke  St.  John, 
has  fiiTit-class  accommodations  for  300  guests.  Connections  with  OR  HAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
OF  CANADA  for  Grand  Mere,  and  Uie  CELEBRATED  SHAWINIGAN  FALl-S.  ihe  NIAGARA 
of  the  EAST.  Apply  in  New  York  to  I.  W.  ALLISON,  comer  Vanderbill  Ave.  and  Forty-fourtfa  St- 
and to  ticket  agents  of  all  principal  cities.  A  beautiful  illustrated  guide  book  free  on  application. 
ALEX.  HARDY.  G.  P.  Agt.:  J.  G.  SCOTT.  Genl  Mgr.,  Quebec,  Can. 


TRAVEL 


SIMMER  HOMES 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

of  Orange,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware 
Counties.  N.  V..  on  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  Railway.  If  you  are  seeking"  a 
SUMMKR  HOMK  for  your  family  in  a  re- 
Kion  of  absolute  HEALTH  AT  \IODKR- 
ATE  COST,  2,OtiO  feet  above  the  sea.  with 
Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure  Milk,  no  Nlala- 
ria  or  Mosquitoes,  and  within  three  hours' 
nde  from  New  Vork.  a  country  lieartily  rec- 
ommended by  physicians,  then  send  b  rents 
for  postage  to  the  undersigned,  or  call  and 

fet  free  at  offices  below  the  SUPKKHLV 
LI,U.STRATED  HOOK,  "  SUMMKR 
HOMES."  of  165  paces.  1 1  gives  list ot  over 
900  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with 
their  location,  rates  of  board,  fadlities,  at- 
tractions, etc.  Vacation  Bureau  at  425  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

IN  NEW  YORK:  141.  149,  16S.  425,  I3S4. 
1370  Broadway  ;  3  Park  Place ;  2K7  4th  Ave. ; 
245  Columbus  Ave.;  153  East  125th  St.:  273 
West  125lh  St. :  182  Fiith  Ave. ;  ticket  offices 
Franklin  and  W*e>Jt  42d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN:  4  Court  St.;  S60  Ful- 
ton St. ;  3'A)  Broadway;  Eagle  Office. 

On  May  2Sth  Excursion  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  sold  at  425  Broadway.  1354  I'.m.id- 
way.  56  Beaver  St.,  Ferry  offices,  and  4  C«»urt 
St.,  Brooklj-n,  giving  an  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally selecting  a  sunimer  home,  and  also 
enjoying  a  day's  fishing  in  this  delightful 
region.  Tickets  good  returning  May  31si. 
J.  C,  ANI)KRST)N. 
General  PasseivT'-r  A'"-'>'   ^■■]u---wfT<t  ,N  Y, 


'k^>.  W.<bg 


Only  Collear«  Inatructors  (or  pro- 
feHHors)  and  High  School  Teacnerit 

possessing  college  degrees  and  presenting 
unusual  references  are  ehgible  to_membership 
in  the  special  "  Men's  Tour"  ^ven  Uelow 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  trainmg  leaders  lor 
our  rapidly  growing  work.  Splendid  leader- 
ship and  all  expenses  are  included  in  these 
remarkable  terms  : 

87    DAYS  -  S385.00 

80   DAYS  -  S35O.00 

73    DATS  -  •330.00 

Party  limited  to  20  members;   few  more 

pl.ices.    Details  sent  on  request. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

201  Clarendon  St..  Boston. 


A  Privafi*  niiK  visilinif  Europe,  includ- 
n  rnVlIC  ^IU0  j^^  n^yreuth,  ur.dcr  un. 
Usually  competent  direction,  has  two  \'<tcan* 
de».    Address  No.  879,  The  Outlook, 


TRAVEL 


Foreign  Tours 

Norway.  Sweden*  and  RiihsIm  tour 
sails  June  22. 

Coaching  tour  in  Bnfflantl.  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  sailing  June  ^2. 

Summer  tour,  sailing  June  30,  to  Lon<lon. 
Paris,  SwltEeriand,  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  Austria. 

Summer  tour,  sailing  July  2.  to  Italy, 
Switxerland,  Parla.  and  Loudon. 

Around  the  World.  October  I. 

OnenUl  Tours. 

ItintrarUs  rtady, 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14  Beacon  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


CI  ID/\mr   Select  two  months*  riCA 
LUKUrL  tour  sailing  by  the  IZMI 

larKeat  steamer 
in  the  world.    Apply  at  once  for  information. 
Rev.  L.  D.  Temple,  Plemington  Q,  N.  J. 


Holidays  in  England 

Send  4  cents  fpostage)  for  Illustrated 
Book,  entitled  "Holidays  In  KnKlanrl,'* 
describing  Cathedral  Koute,  Pilgnm 
Fathers,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson  Districts 
and  the  Harwich  Hook  of  Holland 
Route.  Twin-Screw  Steamship  Line.  EnK- 
land  to  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp.    Address 

Great  Eastern  Rallvay  of  England 

36a   Broadway.  New  York 


tUfvlJr^t     arranged  and    per- 
^  sonally     conducted 

tours  from  #218  and  upwards.  includioK  all 
exDenses.  Send  for  pamphlet.  BAKER  & 
GIli.SON.  Tourist  Managers  and  Organ- 
izers, ys-'/^  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


EUROPE.-Sailing  June  28,  July  12  and 
26.  Ten  weeks,  fiOO  ■  8  weeks.  *375  ;  6 
weeks,  f  350,  no  extras.  Comg  and  reluming 
by  Cunard  Lme,  visiting  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany.  Switzerland, 
Italy.  For  itinerary  address  BABCOCK'S 
TOUR,  1137  Dean  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


Leyland  Line 

Immense  new  steameni.     Discount  of  10% 
on  combined  outward  and  homeward  fare. 

From  BoKton  to  Liverpool 
Winiircdian    June    1 1  Bohemian    .    June  15 
Devonian    .     June  S I 
Summer  rates,  $65  and  up.    Winterrates,  $50. 

COMPANY'S   OFFICK 
IiKlln  Balldtnc,  84  State  St.,  Botton 


TRA  VK  L 


An  unfamiliar  ta.sk  is  seldnir. 
easy  or  pleasant.  1 1  pays  to  havt 
work  done  by  those  who  under- 
stand it.  That's  our  position  in 
regard  to  travel ;  we  do  the  wort 
for  you. 

30  Tours  to  Europe  this  season .  Fare*  %S& 
to  »1040.  All  Expenses  Included.  Send  la 
Docriptive  Booklets. 

THOS.   COOK    &   50N 

261  &  118S  Broadway,  M9  MAmsosAtx. 

Nkw  YoRic 

Boston.  Philadrlphia.  Chxcaco, 

San  Francisco,  ktc. 


'SO-^PcrWeek 

We  believe  the  price  of  a  tour  should  cover 
every  calculable  expense.  Our  terms  in- 
clude in  addition  to  ocean  and  rail  tiavct 
these  :  three  meals,  all  fees  and  tips  on  land. 
street  car  and  cab  fares,  admissions,  and  bag- 
gage porterage.  Also  Uie  incidcDtal  atio't- 
ance  of  a  special 

Pfajsidan  and  Trailed  Nine 

These  in  addition  to  the  leadenhip  d 
scholarly  and  enthusiastic 

Critics  and  Specialists 

Send  for  booklet  giving  details  of  tonn 
sailing  weekly  in  June  and  July  for  every 
part  of  KURUP£  and  the  ORIENT. 
Parties  limited  to  2U,  routes  always  slow. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
201  Clarendon  St.,  Boston. 


Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 
TO  SEE  EUROPE 

Private  uarty.  sailing;  June  25.  \'isiung Scot- 
land. England.  France.  Holland,  Gemany. 
Switzerland,  luly.  Tourol&Sdavs.  iocradtnC 
trip  to  Piu,  Amalfi  carriage  ride,  andjoontey 
by  Hihztnct  over  two  famous  Swiss  paiso. 
$370  pays  for  everything.  Only  three  nK»< 
can  be  accommodated.  Relerences  essential. 
Charles  Rolunson,  203  Broadway,  N.J- 


n 


EUROPE  7i  tKfi  MOO 

Sailing  June  2Sth.  The  low^j"- 
elusive  price  ever  offered,  /l^?!' 
oughly  itinerary.univcrsiiy  ksoo- 
ship,  brilliant  lectures  en  rouB. 
A  postal  briturs  proapectos. 
COPLKT   TOl'A,  Ofk]  H-,  **■ 


Competent  Courier  to  Norway 

Sweden.  Denmark,  desires  to couducliam"!''' 
or  prii-ale  parties.  lonerariei  ""H' °S'l 
route.  L'niv.  post-craduate.  Ra-,  ""• 
Agnew  Patnn,  Esq..  Union  or  Ceotiia 
Club.,  New  Vork.  Address  or  wirt  __. 
A.  J.  THULAND.  B«>s»a.  WofW- 
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TRAVEL 


©lb  tXJorlb  «onra  J^f„^?„"'^ 

>Icte  unall  party  sailing  July  2d.  visitins 
CnslancL  France,  Switzerland,  luly,  Ger- 
oanT,  Holland,  and  Bclxium  (extension  to 
icotland).  7^  &  Si>i  wcelu'  tour  with  leisure 
nd  comfort ;  first  class ;  5430,  inclusive. 
ilr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Kobson,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


FniTd   and    Stndj   Abroad 

inder  the  care  of  American  lady  and  Kcntle- 
nan  who  have  lived  in  Europe  many  years. 
IV inter  in  Italy.  References  exchanged. 
Ilddrew  No.  401.  The  Outlook. 


C"^-— i*.-^-.^  Tenth  Aeaiion.  Person- 
LUrODC  nel  an  important  fea- 
■^  tare.  Attractive  itinerary. 
First  class.  Party  limited  to  twelve.  Upper 
deck  outside  rooms  in  Patriaa.  sailing  July 
2d.  For  references  and  particulars  address 
W.  H.  WHITING.  Greenfield.  Mass. 


CV^OPC      AND     ORIBNT 

Z3d  Season  of  Untnterrupted  Sucrets. 
Comfort  »nd  Lriiure.  Thoroujih  Si)[ht- 
scelng  Under  Expert  Guidance.  Llm- 
tted  Partfet.    All  Arrsnir^"i"i'*  Fint- 

class.      Spedsl  Tour%    ArraDged    fnr 

SmaU  Private  Pwtici.    DK.   u4  HRfi.   HOWARD 
&  PAUB,   14S  U^  81.,  HI—  rails,  M.   T, 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


ENGLAND 


Lnw^^Ceafof^JceMST 


HOTEL 


Russell 


LONDON 


ITHU  "Tows  V  Coaalry"  tM  4Cb  ] 

HOTEL 

,  Great  ^ 
'Central 

LONDON 

L  Tin  rJTOMHCKHOTTJS,  LTD  j 


YORK  SSiat^JsSf'S?^^ 
M  su  Mairs,  Bootham  «  j''i!? 

Mmner.  10  minutes  irom  the  statkm. 


FRANCE 


DAD  fC  In  the  most  beautiful  and 
*  "^y*''  largest  ttreet  in  Pam.  very 
BOM  full  board  from  5  and  6  fr.  per  day. 
iLtnter).    Prof.  ARS.  137  rue  de  Rennes 


P  A  D  T  jB  3  Cit^  du  Kitero.  Entree 
"  ■™'"**^  30  Faubourg  St.  Honor*. 
Comfortable  homepension ;  excellently  situ- 
Mw;  toe  table.   Terms  from  8  franca. 


GERMANY 


EKLIN  -W.  Pendon  T»n  Henck- 

elam,  Kuriiirstendamm  2b4.    Finely 
itra  on  the  TierKarteo.convenient  to  street 
can.  Tenna  moderate.  American  references. 


Dresden  A    fens,  donath 

.»  ..  '  <ff'-  Bauer),  Ulttichau- 

!?'J''°i'' station.  Isl-claaa boardine house. 
Moaoate  terms.    Patroniied  by  Americans. 


ITALY 


l^esirable  board  and  lodging  in  a 

fOSIAN     FAMILY 

L^nchand  Enclbh  spoken.  5  to  7  francs  a  day. 
Si<£IAZZA  BOMDANINI  (ONE 
"LOCK  FKOM  THE  PANTHEON) 

r.  For  further  particulan  apply  to 
r.  0.  Box  312,  Summit,  New  Jency. 


CANADA 


.yxxCJMIUIfaUfc/^ 


$ 


A    NOVA    SCOTIA    HOTEL   WITH 
AMURICAN    COMPORTS     - 

(booklets  on  application. 


The  PINES  ?^,«'?^;2?;'^^?-' 


Situated  in  pine  woods.  5m)  j^.  frtmi  st:a 
•hore;  battiinf?.  tennis,  bowling,  dance  hall ; 
sanitary  plumbing;  sprinc  water.     Send  for 


booklet. 


.  CHURCHILU  Prop. 


Lour  Lodge 

DIQBY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

See  illustrated  announcement  in 
next  week^s  Outlook. 

AUBREY  BROWN,  MST. 


MYRTLE  HOUSE 

Digbv.  Nova  Scotia 

Newly  fumbhed ;  cuisme  and  service  unex- 
celled ;  IS  surrounded  by  two  acres  of  shade 
and  cherry  trees;  »-alka.  flower-beds^  etc., 
within  the  grounds ;  no  dust  or  mosquitoes ; 
fishing,  boating,  sailing,  bathing,  drinng. 
Write  Manager  for  Booklets,  etc. 


The  MANHATTAN  «„™«iS5«. 

OverlookinE  Digby  Basin.  Has  all  modem 
conveniences;  homelike;  comfortable;  send 
lor  booklet.     W.  S.  TROOP.  Proprietor. 


TREFRY  HOUSE  «„»"aj.»u 

IS  located  on  Beach  Bluff.    All  modem  im- 
provements. Send  for  booklets.  J.A.Trefry. 


Near 


Ask  about  I..og  Cabins 
Harbor  View  House 
Smith's  Cove,  N,  S. 

C  lean— Cool— Com  fort 


Digby 


LAKE    MEMPHREMAQOa 

OcorcevUle.  P.  Q.,  Canada 

The  Switzerland  of  America.    Good  boat- 
ing, bathing,  and  fishingr ;  fine  drives. 
Lake  Ball.    W.  M.  Keves.  M.D.,  Prop. 
Ellenbank.  E.  W.  Shblden.  Prop. 

For  terms  address  either  of  the  above. 


MUSKOKA  LAKES  »-^"/tuii"^ 

Open  as  usual  July  1.    Write  T.  M.  Robin- 
son. Box  If*.  Gravenhurst.  Ont.,  Canada. 


The  Gainsborough,  H  ubbard's  Cove,  Halibu 

Co  .  Nova  Scotia.— First-class.   Bathroom. 

%7  to  t9  per  week.  Special  rates  for  June.  For 

circular  address  A.  W.  .Shatford,  Proprietor. 


Hot^l  Acadia  and  Acadia  Sprinc* 
Tracadie  Beach.  H.  E.  I  North  Shore. 
Fishing,  shoutinti.  boating,  bathing.  No  hay 
fever.  Send  for  circulars.  I.C.  Hall,  Mxr. 
At  Wtnihrop.  Mass.,  until  June  1. 


CANADA 


THE  QUEEN'S  ROYAL 

Niagara-on-the-Lake 

Ontario,  Canada 

DeligkthUy  titMted  i*  a  privitc  pitk 
It  the  month  of  the  Niigui  Rivet. 
Thirty  miles  from  Baffilo.  Uaequled 
ficilitiet  for  the  eajoyment  of  tcaais, 
golf,  lad  liwa  bowliag.  Fiae  rotdt, 
bithiag,  bottiag,  «ad  blKk  Uu  iih- 
iag.  Caiiao  aad  aew  Coaatry  Clab. 
Caisiac  tad  tetrice  aaexcetled  la  Caa- 
ada.  Positively  ao  ttoablesoaw  iasects. 

Booklet  aad  terms  oa  appliutioa. 

WINNETT  6  THOMPSON,  Ptopa. 

L  M.  BOOMER,  Maaager 

KENT  I.ODGB 

'WolfVllle,  NoTa  Scotia 

Starrbd  in  Baedbkbr 


CONNECTICUT 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

OreenwIoh.Ct.— First-class  in  all  resnectat 
home  comforts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


Hawkhnrst  Hotel 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

High  altitude ;  sprinff  water  \  no  malaria  or 


pphc 

New  York  Office. 
Cross  Chambers.  210  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


DR.    GIYENS'    SANITARIUM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
tal  Diseases,  witli  a  separate  Department  for 
Drug  and  Alcoholic  patients.    Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.    Address 
AMOS  J.  C.IVENS.  M.D.,Stamford,Conn. 


DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

THE   HAMILTON 

Franklin  Park.  14th  A  K  Sto..  N.  W. 
A  first'Class  family  and  transieot  hotel 
conducted  on  American  plan.  Remodeled 
andmadethoroughlvmodem.  Steamheated, 
private  baths,  new  elevator,  etc.  Kates  $2  JO 
per  day  and  upwards.  .Send  for  drcuUr. 
IRVING  O.  BALL. 


ILLINOIS 


To  or  from  the  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR 
A  Cool  DeUrbtf  nl  Spot  to  REST  li  the 

CHICAGO  BEACH  HOTEL 

Fifty-Flru  Blvd.  ud  Lake  Sbore.  Chicago 

The  finest  Summer  and  Winter  Hotel  on 
the  (ireat  Lakes  for  families^  tuunsts,  and 
transient  guests.  Only  ten  minutes*  ride  to 
Chicago's  shopping  and  theater  center.  Built 
of  stone  and  pressed  brick.  450  large  outside 
rooms  :  220  private  bathrooms.  Has  nearly 
l.oa)  feet  of  broad  veranda  overlooking  lake. 
Tempting  table.  Geo.  W.  Rernolds. 
Mgr.fformerly  Hotel  Del  Monte.  Cal.).  StMd 
for  Handiomt  Ntw  JUMstraied  BookUt. 


MAINE 


ROHINHOOU  INN  and  the  Willows. 
Baileys  Island,  Casco  Bay.  Open  June 
ISth.  S.iilinK.  fishing:.  bathinK.  Circular.  Miss 
MAS.SKV.  5000  Woodland  Ave..  Phila..  Pa. 


Mountain,   Sea,  and  L,ake 

Ses  View  Hoace,  Camden,  He. 

House  on  hifch  land,  with  grand  view  of  bay 
and  mountams;  sanitary  plumbing;  spnriK 
water;  boatine,  driving,  solf.  and  tennu. 
Term*.  «10  to  lu.     £.  C.  GKEEMWUOD. 
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THE  ATLANTIC,  NANTASKET  BEACH,  MASS. 

A  Quiet,  Dignified,  Homelilce  Hotel— for  Particular  People 


On  ■  hill. 

At  the  head  of  the  flne«t 
baach  on  the  Mac*,  coast. 

One  hour  from  Booton  (20 
miles)  by  boat  or  train  ur  auto. 

Scabathine,  absolutely  late, 
water  of  aEreeable  tempera- 
tnie. 

Nameroua  andvarled  drives 
over  floe  roads. 

The  usual  attractions  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests. 
-    Latest    sanitary    appoint- 


Nantasket  Beach,  under  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  is  restricted  and  more  desirable  as  a  summer  resort  than  ever 
before.  No  Bar  on  Reservation  or  at  lioteL  Rates  *4.00.  An  attractive  table  of  rebates  for  Ions-term  guests.  No  objection- 
able people.  J.  LINFIELD  DAMON,  Jr.,  Mgr.,  Tlie  Thomdike  Hotel,  Bostoa 


MAI  NE 


Honntaln  View  House  ^"SS."" 

Hich  elevation.    Seashore  and  mouDtaios ; 

Eure  water:  perfect  sanitation:  boatine; 
very.  Open  June  25.  Address  Nlartinsville, 
Knox  Co.,  Me.,  until  June  10;  after.  Camden, 
Me.  F.  O.  MARTI  1*.  Prop. 


THE    "OWEN" 

Relief  from  Hay   Fever  is   prompt  at 
Campobello  Isla  nd  off  Ea«tpurt,  He. 

No  resort  west  of  this  offers  sucTi  combina- 
tion of  seaside  attractions  with  exemption 
fruin  Hay  Ferer.  Terms  $10  to  flS  per 
week.  Address  J.  J.  Alexander.  Eastport.Me. 


Casco  Bay,  Coast  of  Maine 

Delightful  situation;  fine  views;  sheltered 
walks;  boating,  bathinfir.  and  fishing;  pure 
air  and  water ;  ffood  food ;  choice  company. 
4  miles  from  railroad  station. 
Miss  S.  G.  SIMPSON,  Brunswick.  Maine. 


CAPB   BCIZABETH 

Near  Portland.  Me. 

CI«IFF    HOUSB 

Spacious  grounds,  grand  oCean  view,  rocks, 
sun.  beacE,  bathing,  fi&hine,  bowling,  tennis, 
fine  drives,  pure  water,  hign  elevation,  sleam 
heat,  orchestra,  trolley  service,  and  no  don'ts. 
Send  for  booklet.  GEU.  H.  DAVIS. 


CASCO  BAY 

8  miles  from  Portland,  country  and  seashore 
combined,  dry  location,  large  rooms,  boating, 
fishing,  and  oathing.  fine  roads  and  views, 
steamer  4  trips  a  day  to  city;  fish,  lobsters, 
and  clams  fresh  from  the  Bay.  C.W.HAM- 
ILTON, HiU  Crest,  Chebeague  IsUnd.  Me. 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 

CASTIN£,  MAINK 


Delightfully  located  among  the  pointed  firs 
overlooking  Penobscot  Hay.  Illustrated  cir- 
culars.   References  exchanged. 


C1ASTINE,  ME. -The  Acadian. 
J  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Kine  sailintr 
and  boating,  (iolf,  tennis,  and  billiards. 
Alwaysooor.    W.  A.  WALKER,  Mgr. 


THE  ATLANTI 

Kennebank  Beach,  Maine 

A  hotel  of  the  highest  clafts,  with  every  ap- 

Doiatment  for  gue^ln'  comfort  and  pleasure. 

^     •  •     •  ■        ^n^einif,  golf.     Second  season 

Also  cottatces  to  let.  with  or 

\uduN  J.  Smith,  Manager. 


MAINE 


The  Pocahontas 

(POKTSMOUTE  HAXBOK) 

Klttery  Point,  me. 

Also  furnished  oottaKes  to  rent.  Sit- 
uated at  junction  of  Ocean  and  Harbor,  the 
most  picturesque  on  the  coast  and  great  Naval 
Station.  Commanding  view  of  ocean^ harbor, 
and  woodland.  Good  boating,  bathing,  and 
fishing.  Golf,  ttnnis,  etc.  Address  till  June 
20th.  Mn.  C.  G.  FkANClS.  Mjrr..  The 
Abbotsford.  Commonwealth  Ave.;  Boston. 


rflHE  CHAMPKRNOWNE,  Kittery 

-  ■       "       -  .    .     -        _  "  xid 

HOO'CE~Mn'CifELL?^op'? 


X    Point,  Me.   Opens  early  injune     Gooc 
boating,  bathing,  and  fishing  Term    liberal. 


HOTEL    MITCHELL 

I^oniT  Beach.  York.  Maine 

Seashore  and  country  combined :  ocean  in 
front  of  house,  woods  m  rear.  Surf  bathing; 
smooth  shaded  roads ;  bowling.  N  ewly  re- 
fitted, electric  ligjits  throughout ;  spacious 
verandas.  E.  E.  £1.  Mitchell,  Proprietor, 
York  Village  P-  O..  Maine. 


BEST     RESORT 

Oxford  Spring  House  S&C 

Midway  between  the  mutintaiiu  and  the  sea. 
Amonic  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Maine.  Fishini, 
boatinir,  tennis,  frolf .  Famous  spring  supplies 
house  and  baths.      C.  E.  FISHER.  Prop. 


OCEANIC  HOUSE  j^JJ^j* 

Me.  This  well  known  house  now  open.   For 
booklets  address    Mrs.  R.  T.  Stxkuno. 


PEHAQUID,  IttAIXE 

The  EdKemere  and  Bnr  View  Hodm. 

near  Poitland :  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  Maine  coast  to  spend  a  Summer, 
bend  for  booklets.     W.  G.  TIBBETTS. 


PRODPS  NECK  A  delightful  s<£ide 
aj  A  iMD  resort.     Situated  10 

jnAintS  n,ii„  [roni  Portland. 

Bookleton application.    J.  M.  Kal.xr,  Prop. 


Th^  Avalnn  Keadfield.  Me.  Newhouse, 
****''*'•**'"  cool  rooms,  mode  o  im- 
provements, ample  shade,  lan^e  verandas, 
excellent  table,  line  fishine.  boatinir,  bathing, 
and  tennis.  June  rates.    G.  W.  Carson,  Prop. 


MORTON  HOUSE  ""TSSin^""' 

On  the  coast,  midway  between  Portland  and 
Kockland.  Excellent  fishing,  boating,  and 
bathing.    Terms.  $b  and  $7  per  week. 


MOUNT    DESERT 

hote:l  dirigo 

Southwest  Harbor,  Mc; 

A  delightful  place  to  spend  the  summer.    For 
partictuars  address  S.  K.  CLAKK. 


MAINE 


FARRAR  HOUSE,  TENANT'S 
HARBOR.  ME.-A  quiet  pUce  for 
rest  and  recreation ;  xood  i>aatinr.  fishing, 
and  drives.    Address  Mrs.  Gao.  C  r  arkar. 


BLUE  MOLNTAIN  CAMPS 

(Rangeler  District) 

WUton  Lake,  wuton,  Maine 

Open  Jane  lit.  For  inlormation  direct  to 
WiLU!>  E.  Bachrllbr, 489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.V. 


Orosn  Hnnt/>  Tnrk  Beach.  Me. 
UCUn  noose  LeadimthoieKUtimilea 
from  Boston.  Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 
Terms  moderate.    F.  A.  Ellis.  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The   Grand   View 

ANNISQUAJVI,  MASS. 

For  terms  and  lllnstrmted  booklet  apply  to 
J.  L.  PUBLICOVER.  Prop. 


BACK       Tbe  Nonntfort 
AV  S  Mountfort.  cor. 

»■ ^_,     BEACON  8T. 
OSTON  Rr^St^iSl^'t'S 

MASS.         per  day  and  up.  CaM; 
Stnd/or  bockUt.      elevator;  fir^roof. 


PEAC£    HAYBN 

BRANT  ROCK,  MASS. 

On  a  bluS.  Open  ocean.  Boating.surf  bathiwr. 
hshing.  Historic  countn;.  Orchotta.  Min- 
eral spring  water.    Superior  table.    Booklets. 


First-Qass  Sommei'  Boarding 

Delightful  location    on    BuuKrdi    Bay. 

For  particulars  address  No.  l.OiS,  Outlook. 


The   Surfsidc 

CAPE  ANN 
GLOUCESTEE^  MASS. 

Directly  on  a  beautiful  sand  beach,  always 
cool.  Cuisine  is  noted  for  its  purity.  Send 
for  booklet.  F.  H.  SAWYER.  Prop. 


BROOKBANK.  GloaoMter,  Mas*. 
An  ideal  summer  home  on  the  beautiful 
North  Shore.  BoatinK.  fishing,  bathmg.  and 
an  excellent  Ubic.    .\ddress  L.  M.  Sawvrr. 


The  ^anepasliemet 

MARBLEHEAU  NECK,  1LAS8. 

Open  plumbing  and  lighted  throughout  by 
Efcctncily.  Opens  June  llth.  Finest  McaUon 
on  the  North  Shore.  F.ver>'  room  hu  02C*n 
view.  Special  rates  tor  June.  Send  rk"  de- 
scriptive arcular.      £.  G.  BROWN.  Prop. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

n  A  VVT  C^nit  Small  Sari  Cottaco 
LAarM^  %^\WM9  frontin*  the  ocean. 
J5lo»l»,sea»on:room«JUperweek..  Table 
card ;  bowlinir :  suri  bathiny ;  healthful.  Ad- 
ress  liallston.  West  New  Unihton,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPiOl^  HOVSB 

MABBI^KHEAD.  SEA8S. 

s  DOW  open  for  the  »ea«or.    Special  rates 

for  May  and  June. 


3ARB0R  VIEW  SANnARIUM 

Marthtt's  VIneymrd,  Msu. 

"Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile."  Descrip- 
ivc  circulars.  Address  Laura  V.  UUSTIN- 
Mackie.  M.D..  Cotuee  City.  Mass.   


IV\enauhant   Hotel 

Menanhant  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 

Directly  on  the  beach.  _Grand  water  view. 
Oientile  of  the  best.  The  jpopert  of 
sprliiK  water.  Noted  tor  Its  calsme 
oT  exceptional  ezcellenoe.  Yachlinz 
unsurpamed.  Fine  roads.  Teniiiscourt.  Un- 
Hmiied  aminements.  Music.  AMolately 
the  coolest  spot  and  most  luxurious  battuiitr 
on  Atlimtic  Coast.  Booklets  on  application. 
FLOYD  TRAVIS.  Propnetor. 


s 


Golf,  tennis,  bowhni,   pure 
sea  air,  sorf  bathinE.    Send 

lor  booklet-  „ 

UIUBLAND    HOUSE 
North  Tmro,  aiaMb 


A 


Osterville  ^^.^^ff 


)A    Cod  ■*? l'*"'u'ar  summer 


CSipe  \^Oa  "boardmi  house. 
AiiT  siTuatinn ;  fine  table,  amply  supplied. 
SaiW.  bathinr.  dnvinK  :  lood  roads ;  golt. 
The  Ml»«e»  Carret.  Oaterrflle,  Ma»«. 

UDIOUEK  BOAKDat  Tamarack  Farm, 
*J  Berkshire  Hills,  one  mile  from  station 
ind trolley.  Hiiih ground, shade  tre«,beauli- 
IlI  views.  A  Kooo  table,  comfortable  beds. 
ind  >  tenlle  horse  for  dnvinir.  No  young 
children  desired.  Boaid  *7  and  U  oct  week. 
References  exchanged.     Mis.  GtORt 


Isles  of  Shoals  Portsmouth,  n.  h 


Appledore  and  Oceanic  Hotels  jun'e'zs 

Tlii'He  Ix'Hutirul  Islands  »re  famoiiK  for  their  rtlvhie  »nmii«T  oliiiiat«  aiid 
liealth-KivinB  air.  Visitors  have  all  the  charm  of  a  sea  voyaBe  witlioiix 
its  dincomfortn,  and  are  wonderfully  bciietUe<l  In  all  nervous  troumes, 

On  and  after  lune  25.  the  splendid  sea-goin',-  steamer  Mineola  will  make  three  trips  dail; 
to  the  Islands  from  Portsmouth.  N.  H..  connectinK  with  trams  from  Boston  on  tiosion 
Maine  K.  R.  for  Portsmouth.     Close  connection  with  9;W  a.m.  and  3:15  P.M.  trams. 
Write  lor  cottages,  circuhrs.  and  terms,     .Special  rates  at  the  Oceanic.      I.alghton  Bros. 


t 


M  A  -S  S  A  C  H  U  S  K  T  T  S 


T'Armr'tfk  Xnn  Shelburne  Falls,  M.iss. 
I  erracc  i  vy  ^  Te«ion  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  Rrandcur.  Airy  rooms,  ample 
(.losets,  pure  spring  water,  excellent  tablcand 
attL-ndance  :  rcl'ined.  accessible.     Kelerences. 


Mass.  North  Shore 

Cottage  Park  Hotel  and  Cottages 

Open    June    1st.      Country    and    seashore 
with  hundreds  of  grand  old  trees.     Refined 
and  convenient  to  Iloston.    Terms  moderate. 
Cottages  to  lei.     9  by  U  tifty  cut  booklet. 
O.  F.  libLCHKK.  WinUirop.  Mass. 


N  E  W_H  A  M  P_SHJJiJ^ 
The  UPLANDS,  Bethlehem,  N.H. 

Higliest    point.     .-Xccommodates    2iM).     (joll. 
K.  H.  ABUOTT.  Proprietor. 


Fitzgerald  Cottage  "'"'Sl'-il!'"' 

A  new  modem  house,  furnace  heat.home  com- 
forts, rates  moderate.  Open  early  and  late. 
Modern  iinprovenients.   Vine  tennis  court, etc. 


,^      ^RCADhA       

Hm  •  ■■pert  diowu:  cBoU dry.  brK«y.viwililq|;  cl^ 
TsUon  1.000  fert:  jrwid  vlewt;  lovely  drives;  charm-. 
iag  ioclety ;  for  best  accommodatkxu  send  for  bcoklet 
to  flUnaftf  RoWnroogd  Inn  and  Cottages;  rate*.  ilO 
to  }I4  per  week:   Cottafc*  tor  Msaofi  SI50  upwftnl. 


HUNT.  Pitta6eld.  Masi..  P.  R.  D. 


5RGE  L. 


THE    NAUTILUS    INN 

Point   Allerton,   MaM.— A   summer 
home  by  the  sea.    Low  rates  lor  June. 


Manomet  Point  ,  ARDMOKK  INN 

Plyinooth,Mass.|  '^^^p.'^o^.''^"- 

Seathorc  and  country  combined.  A  chaim- 
ine  pUce  to  spend  a  vacation.  The  Inn  la  an 
old-Euhioiwa,  comfoitable.  well-kept  house, 
with  the  beft  of  water  supply  and  sanitary 
plambinc,  ploity  of  stiade,  nne  inthinff  beach, 
nah  ana  salt  water  fishiiiff.  boatinv  and  out- 
doornme*  delightful  drives,  ffrounds26  acres 
in  extent.    Illustrated  folder  on  application. 


The  New  Oakdene 

C  APK    ANN 

A  modem,  quiet,  exclusive  house  accom- 
modatinir  not  more  than  K  quests;  broad 
ocean  view.  For  circular  and  terms  address 
Mrs.  J.  J.  DEAN.  Pieeon  Cove.  Mass. 


A  COTTAGE 

HAMPSHIICE    INN 

ANI>    COTT.VOKS 

PARSONS    FARM 

Colebrook,  K.  H. 

C.  I,.  &  K.  G.  P.ARSONS.  Mcrs. 

OPKSS  Jl  SF.  251h  tl/)»KS  (MTOBKB  1»1 

B<ith  suites.  Privinfr.  bo.ntinff.  fisliinc. 
Eolf,  tennis,  ranoeinff.  Western  patewiv  of 
tilt;  Rangcley  lake  Keffion.  Send  for  illus- 
trated honklrts. 


South  Shore  ^cottape 

Now  open.  Seashore  and  country  combined. 
r  arm  connected,  near  station.  42  minutes  to 
poHton.  Modem  sanitary  plumbinff.  Bathing, 
ftshing.    Address  Box  91.  Scituate.  Mast. 


Berkshire  HUls  !!:ur2!S:.,"S2! 

OlieM  June  10th.  Lar^e.  airy  rooms,  broad 
eunas.  Amiucment  hall.  Good  roll  linka. 
tot  tCTTOs  apply  Mrs.  W.  B.  PECK. 


UhW,ckikoagHo»«^5.'"Mat 

.tartt,  cool  rooms,  excellent  table,  reason- 
«>»  prices,  satulaction  giiaranteed.  New 
rork.^  New  Haven,  and  Boston  references, 
for  arculars  address  Mrs.  H.  H.  NILES, 
Newton  Hall.  Worcester,  MaM. 


Have  You  Made  Arrangements 
for  Your  Summer  Vacation  ? 

If  not.  send  for  folder  to 
ROHERT    P.    PECKKTT 

Franu.nia  Inn,  Fran..in!a.  N    It. 


LAKE   SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Mr.st  lit.iutifiil  ,-ir.d  ln-illli'ul  siK.I  on  I.ak.-. 
Miiuntains  and  l..iki:'^  I'.oatim-'.  tiathmir. 
tishinK-CHo.  H.Giii  Ti.  (;e.ir<v>  Mills. N'.M. 


THE    IDI.E1JVII.D 

WHFTE    MOI  NT.XINS.    .N.   H. 

Opens  lunc  25th,  ,-\rMre^s  Miss  Loi'isK 
Ckai>..  36  llik-li  .St,.  l!rn,,klinc.  .Mass. :  alter 
June  »th  address  INTKRVALK,  N.  H. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Tbe  Balsams 

Dixville  Notch,  N.  H. 

(White  Mounuins) 

Open  June  25  to  October  3d 

A  TRULY  delightful 
Avay  o(  getting  ac- 
quainted with  this  charm- 
ing resort  is  to  send  for 
our  beautiful  Booklet  A, 
giving  fine  views  of  the 
magnificent  scenery,  the 
lakes,  the  mountains,  and 
the  waterfalls.  Write  at 
once,  as  the  edition  is 
limited. 

CHAS.   H.  GOULD,   Manager 
Di.wille  Notch,  N.  11. 


BELLEVIJE  HOUSE 

INTEKVALK,  N.  H. 

Open  June  I.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains. 
New  improvcmenls  include  private  Iwths. 
steam  heat,  and  electric  liBhts.  .4  pretty 
booklet  is  sent  free.     J.  k.  Baknrs   Sons. 


Jackson  Falls  House 

JACKSdN.  WHITE  MTS..  N.  H. 
Own  June  to  Oct.  15th 

Steam  beat,  e  ectric  hchts.  bells.    I  Kill  and 
lenni?      Write  l.ir  Imoklel.     TrickeV   Bros. 

White  Molinlalns.  Cold  pnnnr  House. 
Jefferson.  N.  H,— Opens  June  1st.  JSto 
it  U  per  week.  Accommodates  4floeonle.  Baths 
and  closets  on  sleenintr  floors,    llnoklets  free. 
J.  S    RKVXOI.nS,  Prop 


HIGHLAND    HOUSE 

.lefffi-sim  HlKhli«n<ls.  N.  Il.-Oncn 
liMie  I'th  to  On.  Flevation  l,f)Soft  for 
booklet  and  rates  address  J.  1,.  Pottle  &■  Son. 


MAPLE  VILLA  Vntl?r^''""N^  h" 

Ortns  May  1st.     Write  for  booklet. 

<;F0,    F.,  i;,'\I.F".,   Prop. 


CHISWICK  INN  'ji!^,F.'%T*>s{ 

AVhIte  Mountain  scenery.     AddreS-s  till 
June  1.1  J.  .M.  RoB'NsoN.  N.  Kcidinii:.  Mass. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


THB 


BEN  MERE 


HiKb<Uu  modern  hotel.  Cuisine  and  lervice 
ot  the  best.  Finest  fadlittes  for  water  pleas- 
ures. Open  air  and  indoor  amust^ments. 
Beautiful  walks  and  drives.  AttracUve  and 
dry  location.  Purest  sprinff  water,  perfect 
sanitation,  open  nres.  and  electric  lights. 
June  1  to  Oct.  Uooklets.  High  altitude, 
ke  Sunapee,  N .  H , 

6.  E.  JEWELL,  Manager. 


THE 
^    HOTEL     "' 

AND  COTTAGES 


Social  und  Scenic  Centre 
of  tlie  White  Mts. 

Dry  and  invtaorarinK  atmosphere.  Free 
frum  Hay  Fever.    SapolM'  OoH  Llakl. 

MAPIiEWODUOOTTAOE  nearly 
opposite.  Accommodates  130.  Moderate 
rates.  Opens  June  I5th.  Write  for 
booklet  and  information. 

LEON  H.  CILLEY.  Mgr. 


White  Mts- 

THE  KEARSARGE 

North  Conway.  N.  H. 
WILL  OPEN  JUNE  25 

Accommodates  200.     Fine  Oithestra, 

New  Baths,  Steam  Heal,  Golf,  Tennis. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

A.  I.  CREAMER,  Manager. 


WHITE    MOUNTAINS,„N.    H. 
A  HlKh-CIass  Smnmer  Rejort 

PROFIUB  HOUSE  «x  21  COmfiES 

Conducted  for  the  comfort  of  a  refined  pal- 
ronaxe.  GOLF,  TENNIS,  and  all  MDular 
amusements.  July  Ut  to  Oct.  Ist.  Address 
C.  H.  GREENLEAF,  President. 
FLUME  HOUSE 
Five  miles  from  Profile  (same  ownership). 
Beautifully  situated  near  many  points  of  in- 
terest.   Open  June  1st  to  Oct.  10th. 

S.  R.  ELLIOTT.  Manager. 


Ocean  liVave  House 

20afeet  from  ocean.     High  elevation. 
Kye  North  Keach,  Mew  HaiupDhlre 

For  booklet  and  terms  address  H.  E.Putnam. 


The  Asquam  House 

Sbepard  Hill,  Holdemess,  N.H. 

Overlooking  the  beautiful  Asquam  Lakes. 
A  first-class,  modem  hotel,  recently  rebuilt 
and  refurnished.  Bathing,  boating,  driving 
^sliinc.  For  information  and  illustrated 
booklet  address  H.  F.  DORK.  Prop. 


IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

HOTEL   LOOK -OFF 

SUQAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

Elevation  J.tO)  ft.  Capacity  ao.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  tjood  Music,  Golf.  Tennis: 
fine  grove  near  house.  For  booklets  and 
rates  address     J.  L.  Pottlb  &  Sun,  Props. 


The  HV  ALPOL£  INN 

TVALPOLE,  N.  H. 

A  new,  hizh-class  house,  accommodating; 
SOguests.    (lolf,  tenniB,  swimminK-Pool,  etc. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Pine  Grove  Springs  Hotel 

PINE  QROVE,  N.  H. 
June  atHli  til  Ootober  lf*t 

The  Ideal  KtAort  fi)r_  Health,  Rest,  and 
Pleasure.  Situated  in  pine  torest  oti  l.iiks 
of  beautiful  Lake  Spottord.  l.mJ  feel  i  ivc 
sea.  Rooms  singly  or  en  suite,  with  or  with- 
out baths.  Celelirated  Spring  Water.  U.n- 
liiTiited  aniubenicnis.  Fine  drives.  Music, 
G«>li.     Mcxierate  rates.     Illustrated  booklets. 

ATKINS  .S-  MESSER.  Mjirs. 
Address  Klorence.  Mass..  until  June  10. 


THE  MIRAMONTE  INN 

SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

In  the  White  Monntains.    Elevation 

sixteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  facing 
the  Presidential  and  Franconia  ranges. 

For  rent,  Cottai^  with  six  bedrooms,  sit- 
ting room.  baXh  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
Siazza.    Meals  at  the  Miramonte  Inn.    Ad- 
ress  Miss  ESTEY.  Putney.  Vermont. 


ROSebrOOk  Inn   Twin  Mountain. 

In  the  heart  of  the  White  Mts.  June  iSth.  For 
circulars  and  terms.  Mrs.  F.  ¥.  Kosebrook. 


NEW. JERSEY 


THE  SALT  BREATH  OF  THE  SEA 
BRINQS  HEALTH 

GalcQ  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  telling  about 
new  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
sent  upon  request 

F.  L.  YOUWG,  Gen'l  Mgy. 


Lelth    Villa    AtUntlc  city 

All  modern  conveniences.    Table  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious  tastes.  M.  MILLER. 


Hotel  Dennis 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Directly  facing  the  Ocean. 

Hot  and  cold  sea  water  in  private  baths. 

Golf  Link  privileges. 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY 


THE  ENQLESIDE  and  BEACH  HAVEN 

The  Hest  Combination  for  the  Vacation. 
THK  KNGLEHIDK—withall  the  desira- 
ble adjuncts  of  a  first-class  Summer  Home  by 
the  Sea :  rooms  with  baths  supplied  with  salt 
and  fresn  %hater;  every  room  with  an  ocean 
view  1  and 

BEACH  HAVEN»  noted  for  its  match 
1es.<t  bay  for  sailinK  and  fishing,  its  superb 
bathing,  and  the  select  class  ot  its  patrons, 
Send  for  booklet.  Opens  June  llth.  R.  F. 
ENiJLE.  Manager.  Beach  Haven.  N.  J. 


•nieTREMONTs«A«RT.x.j. 

Every  room  a  full  ocean  view.  Directly  on 
the  beach.  Opens  June  Isl.  SpeciaUune 
rate  of  $10  (or  best  rooms. 

S.  HINKSON  WOODWARD. 


The  Breakers  AS?S?y'l';?/k!'S*.*j. 

Fifty  feet  from  ocean.    Special  rates  for  June 
aodseaooD.  J.  A.  WiDDEME'K. 


NEW    JERSEY 


THB   WASHINGTON*  309  Tela  A< 
AsbuTT  Park.  N.  J.    Three  mxzn 
beach  and  kikes ;  ccmI  rooms :  supenow 
All  modern  imi»t>vemcnta.     Booklet- 


LO^G   BRANCH 

West  End  Hotel  and  Cottm.j 

Situated  on  bluff  facing  ocean.  Ui 
tionable  drives  and  roads  suitable  f*_ 
mobiting.  Cottages  open  Saturday 
llth.  Hotel  opens  Thursday,  lui 
Special  rates  by  the  season.  Nci 
Office,  115  Broadway  (Room  76). 

W.  E.  HILDRETH. 


Vo*^ 


Excellent  accommodations  at  Ovc 
Monistown.  N.  J.      FiheL_ 
utes'  drive  from  station:    five  from  W^liip- 
pany  River  Club.     Terms  flO  znd  $IS  x* 
«k.    Telephone  43S.    Send  for  ""•^'^^. 


PINE  BLUFF  IMN 

POINT     PLEASADTT 
Ocean  Co..  N.  J. 

Situated  in  large  grove  of  pine  trees  on  c&e 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Manasquan  Riv 
near  to  ocean.    Opens  for  6lh  seanoc.    _ 
27th,    Endrely  renovated  uid  rempdekd.  j 
fering  an  exceptionally  healthy  and  MttrMtm 

place  for  families  requiring  srst-clnas  tsl 

service  and  home  coiniorts.    E^Mtmc.  bstJb- 
ing,  golf  links,  bowling.    SpacaslaccoRii] 
dations  for  young  men.    Modente  terms 
superior  accommodations. 

WALTER  FTBEERS.  1 


AddrcM  nntil  June  lit 
MJM  J.  M,  ViUtDERHooy.  Lafcewood.  W.  J. 


"KlllCare      Imni«l»«  Uwn;   old 

,  "  .,,       mnoiion;  evety  comfort  atMl 

luxury,    will  receive  Mlect  and  limited  Dum- 
ber ffuuto^^AddraftNo^^^^Outlook. 


NEW      YORK    CITY 

TheJudson 

53  WASHINGTON  SQUARE   SOUTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Hotel  adislaiac  JaiiM   McmtW  Ctarcfe 

Facing  on  Washington  Square  Park,  near 
business  and  shopping  district. 

ConTenlent  to  all  steamsliip  limes 

Single  and  double  rooms,  suites  and  apart- 
ments. 
European  plan,  f  1.00  per  day  and  upward*. 
American  plan.  $2.50  per  day  and  upwards. 
Stnd  for  Printtd  maiter. 
JAMES  KNOTT.  Fro|rrietor 


NEW    YORK 


THE    ADIRONOACK8 

Hotel  A  MPERSAND 

jTs.         and  Cottadea 

ON  LOWER  S  ARAN  AC  LAKE 

A  most  delightful  lake  and  mountain  resort. 
Opens  June  25th.  Perfect  Golf  Links,  Pish- 
ing:, Rowing,  Bathing,  Tennis,  and  Dancing. 
Superior  Music.  Post,  telegraph,  telephone, 
officea  in  hotel.  Booklet. 
G.  S.  Moui.TON.  Manager,  Ampersand.  N.Y. 
N.  Y.  Office.  2iBtourth  Avenue. 


theAdirondacks 

A  long-established  and  popular  resort,  pat- 
ronized largely  by  family  and  parties  of 
friends,  insuring  a  charming  social  Gfe. 


".UNDER  THEHAPLBS" 

On  ECHO  LAKE,  MV  SCHROON  LAKE 
W  Ue  for  booklet    E.  F.  Morey.  Pottcn- 

vaie.N.Y. 


rooms  and  cottages  already  enKaKed.     Ear! 
application  to        Mre.  H.D.HUNT,  i/., 

143  Madiaon  Avenue,  New  Yorit  City.  il 
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NEW    YORK 


The  Sagamore 

ON  I.OMO  LAKE 

>iiler  of  the  Adirondadu.    Choicest  loca- 
0.    Koonu  en  suite  with  private  baths. 
rrout  and  Baaa  FUhlnK.     Golf 
a  or  address  J.  H.  REARUQN.  Mcr., 
1S6  FUtK  Ave..  New  York. 


IN  THE   ADIRONDACKS 

anner  House  cuauiaai^r  i^e 

Booltlets  at  Outloolt  Bureau, 
idressj.ti.  Kirby.  Banner  Moti«g.N.Y. 


dirondackslSJB^tAKE  INN. 

I.U10  feet  elevation  ;   accoiniiiodates   2U) ; 
adero  appointments,    booklet. 

flSKE  &  SAVLES,  Proprietors. 


DIRONDACKS  '"i^J^c'Sf^" 

3unh  Lake.  Fulton  Chain.  Write  lor  book- 
1,  Mrs.  H.  M.  lx>N<iSTAFF. Old  t otge. N.Y. 


Adirondack  House 

ctM  Valley.  N.  Y.    E.  M.  CRAWFORD.  Pwf. 


LDIRONDACKS  gS^fM^nSfJ? 

ipeoal  terms  lor   lune.    6end  for  booklet. 
U  J.  tSlEb.  Keene  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Mt.  Meenahga  House  and  Cottages 

"  In  the  beautiful  Shawangunks  " 

Two  attractive  tamUbed  cottaces  for  the  season,  five  bedrooms,  liTing  room, 
etc,  sanitary  plumbing.    Also  a  few  desirable  rooms  m  main  house. 
Estate  of  600  acres,  100  miles  from  New  York,  altitude  1,500  feet. 
Opens  June  10th. 
For  lull  description  of  cottages  and  illustrated  booklet  address 

V.  E.  TEKWILLIGEK  &  SON,  Proprietors,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK 


FISHING,  CAMPING.  FnmlRhed 
Cottiiffefl  at  Baldwins,  south  side. 
20  miles  out.  Best  of  service,  all  improve- 
ments. Board  P  to  flO;  cottages  (75  and 
jlSO.  Near  trolley  and  village.  Forest  shade, 
good  roads,  farm  atuched.  Private  dock  ana 
balhinK  beach.    Direct  sea  breeic. 

W.  CiLOVER,  Baldwins,  Long  Island. 


Spa  Sanatorium  Bau»to„  spa. 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipment.  6  miles 
irom  Saratoga.      A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D. 


riLAWBONNY.  Adlrondacks.  near 
\.j  Auiable  Chasm.  :>aiutary  plurabinK; 
MC  grove;  tresh  vegeubles.  Booklets. 
r..  A.  JORlJAN,  Propr.,  Keeseville.  N.  Y. 


ShwlTiide  •  In  •  the-  Adlrondaoka, 
Jay,  kasexCo.,  N.Y.  Quiet,  restlul  place; 
xauutul  mountain  scenery;  large,  airy  rooms; 
aixtknt board,  i'erms  moderate.  MissUAV. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP  «^?i'f  J^* 

In  the  hean  of  the  Adirondacks.  A  camp 
10  a  wildemets  for  those  who  wiaii  to  »ee  the 
wjldemcu  Irom  the  inside.  Canoeing,  nsh- 
iBK.  mounuio  climbtngr.  and  excursions  by 
lake,  river,  and  tiaiL  Fcrsonally  conducted 
bya  family  who  know  the  woods  and  are  ex- 
perts in  wilderness  outinc.    Adnress 

J.  K..  BkUWiS.  Westtown.  Pa. 


Adirondack  Mts. 
HUNTER'S  HOME 

An  ideal  summer  resort  for  bmilles.  Write 
tor  booUet.  LAVERTY  BROS.,  Props., 
New  Russia  P.  O..  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

.  If  roa  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
K't'ir forest  lands.near  Paul  Smith  s.  .'«ra- 
Mc  lake,  or  Lake  Pladd,  apply  to  the  Real 

"Uie  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. „ 

WILLIAM  F.  ROBERTS. 


ADIRONDACKS 

TAYIX)R  HOII8R   ASSOCTATTON 

<1N  SCHROON  lAKE.  NEW  YORK 
For  engagement  of  rooms  at  hotel  and  cot. 
taim  and  information  address 
S'.  F.  TATtOR.  Jr..  Manager., 

_TAYLOR'S  ON   SCHROON,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE.  N.  T. 

For  booklet  and  terms  apply  to  Tvlbr  M. 
MBKWiN.Towahlooudah.HamiltonCo.N.Y. 


"Cascade  Lake  House" 


e.  M.  WESTON 


uutitme.  n.  V, 


The  Cngsmoor  Inn  pSSf SSXV. 

2.000  ft.  elevation.    100  miles  from  New  York, 
Opens  May  Jsth.    Booklet  on  application. 
R.  D.  COMPTON.  28  W.  33d  St..  ManhatUn. 


NEW  YORK 


BELLE  THE  TII.I.A.  Appomtroents 
first  class  :  high  ground ;  shady ;  good 
table;  telephone  and  electncity.  A.  k. 
Has  Brouck,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KIAMESHA 

INN 

KIAMESHA    LAKE 

SnUlvan  County.  N.  T. 
A  modem  hostelry  for  refined  people, 
•Sbftflog  golf,  tennis,  fishing,  boat- 
lag,  driving  bowling  ■  casino,  and 
an  excellent  orchestra.  Aa  altitude 
of  1700  feet,  with  no  mosquitoes. 
Reasonable  rates  and  booklet  upon 
application  to 

H.  R.  SHARES 

Winter-New  Rockledve  Hotel, 

Rockledge,  Flonda. 


HOTEL     DOUGLAS 

DouKlaa,  Lake  Champlaln 

OPENS   JUNK.  1ST  under  new  manage- 
ment.   For  terms  and  booklets  address 
ALLAN  G.  TIMPSON,  Douglis.  N.  Y. 


GRAND  VIEW  MT.  BOUSE. 
Ka«t  Windhaiu,  N.  Y.— Finest  loca- 
tion in  the  Catskills ;  el.  3,000  It.,  overlooking 
5  States ;  refined  surroundmgs.  A.  J.  Galbr. 


The  Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Slcara  heat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths,  tleclrraty  and 
massaee.  Bicvclinir.  Golf.  IJrlving.  .  Dr. 
JOI1N  e.  FISHEK,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  Edward  B.  QlcaioB,  Prep. 


JkVOT*  SUT.PHITR  SPBTNGS.-A 

J».  Weli<l»!B  he;ilth  report.  Hot  Sulnhur. 
Pnn^jindrtther  baths.  ElectTiral  treatments, 
"r.  Kictllent  hotel  accommodaiinns.  H""- 
WiiHinusee  Valley  country.  For  Booklet 
"Mress  Irving  C.  Allbn,  M.D.,  Manager. 
Aroo.  N.  Y. 


PW.  GROVE  COTTAGE.^  In  Ihe 

,  Antrondack*.  A  comfortable,  homelike 
Plict  at  reasonable  rates/  Fresh  eggs,  milk, 
Wtabfes,  and  noultry  from  the  farm. 
Mr».C.H.  Morhouse.  Jay.  Essex  Co..  N.Y. 


TkeWsatera  CatiUlb.  HM  Feel  ElcvatlMi 

TIhs  Pakatakan  Inn 

2|i  Ibe  side  of  Mt.  PakaUkan,  overlookise 
™tibciutlful  valleys.  A  family  report  nf  llie 
»«  chas.  Send  for  booklet,  Mr;.  F.,  O. 
"♦Won.  Prop.,  Arkville,  Delaware  Co.,N.Y. 


Fisher's  Island,  N.  Y. 

Maaaoo  House  and  Cottages 


ALSO 


Mannatawket  Hotel  and  Cottages 

Golf,  boating,  hshinir.drivine.  casino  tennis, 
music.  Ninenewcottaeesthisyear.  Steamer 
from  New  London,  Conn,,  6  times  daily. 
Illustrated  caulogue.         „.,„    ,, 

A.  T.  HALE.  Manager. 


THE  HOFTORT,  COTTAGES. 
Fishers  Island.  N.  Y..  are  the  place  to 
spend  the  summer.  Fine  bathing.  1  her- 
momeler  10  deirrees  lower  than  city.  No  mos- 
quitoes.   Modjrate  rates.    J.  P.  HorroRT. 


THE  SAGAMORE 

L,AKE  GEORGE,  K.  Y. 

Famed  for  beauty,  its  equipment  and  cuisine; 
launches,  boats,  golf,  tennis,  billiards,  bowl- 
ing ;  telephone  and  telegraph  in  the  office. 
ImTO.  Brown,  Proprietor.  1170  Broadway. 
Room  5U2.  New  York.  After  June  I,  Saga- 
more P.  O.,  Lake  George.  New  York. 


Halcyon  Hall 

Hilbnwk,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 

WILL  OPEN  JUNE   lit 

Under  new  management.  Elevation  1,000 
feet.  Orchestra.  (-Ml  Send  for  Illustrated 
booklet.    WM.  P.  KENNEY.  Proprietor. 


Millbrook  Inn 

Mlllbrook,  DutcheM  Co..  N.  T. 

An  attractive  and  reserved  country  Resort 
forHEALTH  and  COMFORT.  Quiet  and 
homelike;  good  air:   excellent  table;  open 

-°°'"'-irg'Lt:g''r"f>fGETgana,er 

THE    BAY    HOUSE 

ORIENT,   LONG   ISLANO 

Jfe'  ^sr.or^'Cihe'rcll^^^Nc^: 


••nphe  Onleont,"  Franklin.  Delaware 
L  Co  NY.  Newly  remodeled,  healthy, 
•hady.  excellent  table,  oure  spring  water; 
fine  dairy:  liverv;  boatine.  fishing,  tennis, 
croquet,  etc.    r>-$iu.50.    Send  for  areolar. 


Spend  vniir  ^utinir  at  

PICTURESQUE    HULETTS 

Hnlett  Hon«<-  and  CoMaBea  accom- 
modate 175.  A  fine  .Bunpjlow  for  only  *100 
to  rent.  Hfvrv  W.  lU'CKELl.  Prop., 
Hulelts  Unding.  IJlke  George.  N.  Y. 


Grind  a«yon  Ho»«  "»tte  cio,e, 

CatskillMU.    Eleva.io^n^2^aOOgtt.^Excelknt 


MIZZEN  TOP 

HOTEL  AND   COTTAQES 

Quaker  Hill.  Pawling.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 
Nearest  high-class  Mounuin  Resort  to  N.Y. 
City  Only  SO  minutes  from  Grand  Central 
Station.  Elevation  1.200  feet.  Golf,  tennis, 
grand  drives  :  send  for  booklet. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  O'BRIEN.  ProP"f  <» 
N.  Y.  Office,  Plaia  Hotel,  May  16  to  31. 
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K  E  "Sr    YORK 


•Jarr  Jtrst-tiMss  luitels  and 

PAKK    INN 

U  Clove 


Opens  Mar  Vt 

beat,  z»%,  electric  Delis, 
Tennis.  BUlurds,  Uowl- 


■  ■  nirf   Catikill      "■   ^-  **■''■'' 

r  «kv  to  .;^**'?'  Bl>li»p  »«U«rin- 
to  MOUtUX  TuLtiu'aUDMi 
Lasnes  Falls,  or 2W  B'nay.N.Y. 
B  May  S~th-Jan«  Ist 


C^^i^a  I.ake  House 

OnMrifcf,  M.  v.- June  to  Nov.  Transient 
%.  '  .-.  f^Jb:  •cekly  (9.U)  lo  fU.OO.  liolf  a 
T.  A.  Richardson,  Myr. 


Stamford 
New^  York 

HiM  vliat  you  want.     Heauty.  Comfort.  Im- 

X<  cement;  modem  equipment;   reeulation 

ftec-Ji.    .Sec  f>utloo)c  Information  or  address 

A.  W.  TERRY,  Sumlord.  N.  Y. 


THE   COLUMBIAN 

lAKH)  ISLAND   PAKK 

St.  Lawrbnck  Rivbr,  N.  Y.— The  beat 
looted  and  mcnt  attractive  hotel  amoiie  the 
Tliouftand  Islands.  Famed  for  excellency 
of  cuisine.  Orchestra  and  all  amusements. 
Open  June  15th.    Booklet. 

L.  A.  Johnson,  Prop. 


Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  (^oPlnSJ'"" 

rirb.    I..an[e  pounds.   Constant  superviaioiT 
Study  optional.    Address  No.  655.  Outlook. 


summer 
;ounK 


THK  VACGHAN  TKACHER8' 
KE8T.— 29th  Season  reopens  May 
lUh.  Summer  board  for  women  teachers ; 
comfortable  and  humelike.  Apply  for  circu- 
lar.   Box  iSi,  Tomluns  Cove.  N.  Y. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  Americaa  Naoheim 

A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  llie  liizhot 
class.  Tlie  most  complete  and  modem  oath* 
Ine  establisliment  in  America.  Hydrotherapy 
And  Klectricity  in  alt  forms :  valuable  min- 
eral spriiurs.  Well-kept  and  attractive  Golf 
Links.    Illustrated  book  free. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINQWELL,  PrciMnt, 
WmMu.  N.  Y. 


ADIROMDACKS 

Wawbeek  &  Cottages 

ON  DPPER  8ARANAC  I.AKE 

GOLF,  TKNNIS.   BOATING,  MUSIC. 

Pure  Sprinjf  Water.  Private  tables  forffuests. 

J,  BEN  HART,  WAWBEEK.  N.  Y. 


WHITii:  LAKE.  SDLI..  CO..  N.  T. 

SUNNY  GLADE  HOUSE  ;<*«;;, 

This  ideal  location  proffers  pood  cheer  and 
many  attractions  to  Season  ^^ests.^  For  fur- 
ther mformation address  M.  A.  M.W'addrll. 


ftO^Tltmit  Woodland 

A«^#A.JfEl#Xl.    Ulster  Co..  N.  V. 

A  wild,  quiet  retreat.  Modem  house.  Open 
all  seasons.  Also  cottages,  tents,  and  camp 
sites.  Booklet  on  application.  £.  B.  Mili.ek. 


RHODE    INLAND    __ 

HOPEWORTIi 

SANITARIUM 

Bristol,  R.  I. 


Oa 


■i(rans«tt   Bay.     Bo 
le. 

El. 11.  M.n. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


NEW 

PLIMPTON  HOTBL 

MTATCH    HILL,,  R.  L 

June  to  September.  New  Management. 
Golf,  Tennis,  lioatinK,  Bathine.  FishtnK.  For 
booklet  adrtress  THOMAS  PARKEs.  Pro- 
prietor. N.  Y.  address.  Hotel  Hamilton, 
132  W.  45th  St. 


VAILL  COTTAQES  gJJuFFs 

Block  Id..  R.L  2mh  season,  June  25. 
h'lshing:,  sailing,  bathing,  drivine.  golf,  ten- 
nis, etc.  Pure  suit  sprinif  water.  Before  Mav 
a.  3  Park  PL,  N.  Y.  Illustrated  booklet. 
Miss  J.  M.  VAiLuProp.  R*v  Pavnh.  Mst. 


Weekapaug  Inn 

Nearly  doubled  in  size  this  year.  Directly 
on  the  ocean  opiM»ite  Block  Island.  Situa- 
tion unsurpassed.  No  vacancies  for  August, 
but  some  srood  rooms  open  for  June  and  July 
enra^ement.  The  Inn  is  one  of  the  most 
ele^nt  and  exclusive  new  houses  on  the 
southern  Rhode  Island  shore.  Fine  surf 
bathioK  and  boating  on  salt  water  inlet. 
Booklet  and  rates  sent  on  request. 
F.C.  BuFFUM.  Proprietor,  weekapaug.  R.l. 


VERMONT 


CHESTER.  VT.-The  Maples.  De- 
lightful summer  home.  Pure  water,  bath, 
hot  and  coid :  piazza,  croquet,  fine  roads. 
Terms  reasonable.    The  Misses  Sargbant. 


LAKE  HOUSE 

Oa  UKE  CHAMPUIN.  UmbM's  Polit.  Vt. 

Open  all  the  year.     Modern  improvements 
and  steam  heat.    Send  for  circulars. 

K.  W.  KING,  Prop. 


SHELBURNE,  VU-A  few  boarders  in 
private  family,  near  Lake  Champlain. 
Fine  gr<iunds.  fruit,  nice  rooms,  beautiful 
drives,  and  excellent  bfMrd.  References  ex- 
changed.    Address  S..  Box  52. 


VIRGINIA 


Hot  Springfs,  Vii^inia 

HOTEL  ALPHIN 

Open  all  the  year.  Private  telephoiie  in 
every  room.  Steam  heat.  Electric  light. 
Cuisine  unsurpassed.  Rates  fl7.50  to 
S25.UI  per  week.    WrUe  for  booklet. 


Warm  Springs,  Bath  Co^  Va. 

are  now  open  for  guests.     For  circulars  and 
terms  address  KUBAN  K  &  GLOVER. 
Warm  Sprinffs,  Bath  Co.,  Va. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


Camp  Talofa  camp 

White  Mouitalu  New  Hanptblre 

Day's  drive  from  Rft.  Washington.    Ten 

darH*  coachlnff    trip    througti    the 

White  Mountains.     In  region  of  I^ke 


Winnepesaukee.  Day  iriiJS,  camp  coach,  ex- 
cellent fishinK.  Ixiats.  baseuall,  track  athletics, 
tennis,  golf.    Camp  Lodtje  has  accommoda- 


tion for  all  boys  in  case  of  unpleasant  weather. 
Best  advantages  for  tutoring.  For  catalc^ue 
address  W.  J.  BURKE.  B.S  .  WaynerPa. 
F.  E.  BQGUES,  A.B..  tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  OXFORD    FOR  BOYS 

OXFORD,  MAINE.  Unexcelled  for 
its  attractions  and  advantages.  Booklet. 
A.  F.  Caldwell.  A.M.,  Cambndge.  Mass. 


OUTING   '"p**1„'^!i2;i't'" 

Valley.  N.  H.    Booklet.      H.    Hbrbrrt 
CfMiK.  46  Parsons  St.,  West  Newton,  M^ss. 


CAMP    II>I.E\%'ILt> 

A  niii'>.  l■*^Uln^^.     t„-,u.ni ..na.,.  \.\\. 

I'j,t:ilili!,lii:d  IS'l.    -l2-|).i-'i:  illiislraicd  b.uiklel. 
J.  1.  Ulrli,  it.U.,  Ulil  soulb  lllilf!.,  H».l<>n,  lui. 


SUMMER    CAMPS 


MAINE 


Windermere  Snmier  Canp 

Jttnf!  27  to  Sept.  3,  'O* 

LAKE  WIRNECOOK 
UNITY 

Beautifully    and    healthfully    locxled 
southeasterly  shore  of  the  lake  amotuc 
pines.    Excellent  boatinc.  bathinK,  fisnii 
tennis   courts,  baselml   diamond,  and    i 

links  in  the  open.    Charce  |6  to  tS  per  sr 

I'or  circulais  address  Hbrbskt  L.   Raiid. 
Prinapal  Ames  School,  Dedham, 


CAMPCHESTERFIELD 

LAKE  SPOFFURD.  N.  H. 

Fine   equipment    for    ROTS'   CAMP. 

Highly  recommended.  Booklet  "A,**  KlXiA. 
BimR  Smith,  3U  E.  7th  St.,  PlaJo^eld.  N.  J. 


SAMOSET  CAMP  %.£: 

A  select  summer  camp  for  BOTS.  Xhii^ 
season.  Send  for  booklet  to  £.  S.  JONES. 
Tome  Institute.  Port  Deposit.  Md. 


ForestParkCaap'^iStr 

Boys  10  to  21.  Fourth  year.  All  .puts. 
TutonnK  if  desired.  Hizheat  testinsotuala 
from  prominent  natrons.  Ten  weeki,  VIOO. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  A.M.. 
107  St.  Jaroe*  Place,  Brooklyii,  N.  yT 


camp  kenjockety 

For  Rori  from  8  to  18  Tears 

Sodus  Bay,  N.V.  Instruction, boating,  xmim- 
mlnc,  fishlnc.  Booklet.  Address  until  July  I. 
J.  K.  Gatchbli.,  292  Pulaski  St.,  Brooklyn^ 


Mill    Hill   Camp   for    Boys 

Rmrniitable,  Cape  Cod,  Mmo. 

Exceptional  advanugea  for  outdoor  Hfe. 
land  ana  /ater  sports,  Tutorine.  For  book- 
let address  Rev.  OSCAR  F1TZI.AND 
MOORE.  Jr.,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Janaaka 
Plain,  Boston.  Mass. 


'^oTo^irFs"  Like  WinuipeMBkee 

New  Hampshire.  X>riving.  rowing,  swim- 
ming, gardening ;  instructioD  optional.  Ad- 
dress  the  Misses  BUke.  127  W.56th  St.,  N.Y. 


CAMP  SO  HIGH  ^s 

In  the  AUIRONDACK8.  Mountain 
ciimbmg.  guides  ;  land  and  water  sports.  A 
real  "  home  "  in  the  wilderness.  Good  care. 
Booklet.  E.  S.  COIT.  Sec'y.  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Summer  Cottage-Camp  for  Cirb 

at  Bar  Head.  N.  J.,  under  auspices  cf  the 
Balliol  School.  TutorinK  by  experienced 
teachers  in  all  branches  of  college  orepaia- 
tor)'  and  school  work.  Healthy  outdoor  life. 
Ocean  bathing,  sailing,  canoeing.  Address 
Miss  Edith  Rockwbll  Hall,  Ballioi 
.School.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Clltr  P»r«snt«— Tutoring  for  your  young 
J  sons,  vigorous  bodies,  sound  minds,  farm 
and  camp  life  combined,  work  and  pLay,  dur- 
ing summer,  near  Adirondacks,  under  schol- 
arly care.    Address  No.  761.  The  Outlook. 


K'/'Jgg  CAMP 

IM  THK  MAINE   WOODS 

F.  U.  SEARS 

69  i:.lncoIn  St.,      •      RoBton,  Mu*. 


MOIVADNOCK  CABIP 
for  GIRLS 

reopens  June  30  under  the  care  of  two  Boston 
teachers.  Recreation,  nature  study,  tutor- 
ing.  Miss  K.  F.  SIMMONS.  106  Muoo 
Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 


CAMP  INOLEVIEWFiirBojl 

Lake  WInnlpesaokce,  N.  H.  IieliKhilu!  loc*- 
lioii.  rile  usu.il  spurts.  Tutorint;  it  desireti. 
F.xi>erieiict?d  suliervision.  send  tor  booklet 
t'.    W.    IIALKV,    Mpl.  of  Hik<H>U,    ailfar^,  ■■» 
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COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR    SALE    AND    TO    RENT 


CONNECTICUT 


LAKEVILLE.   CONN. 

Ten-room  private  residence;  lake  front: 
sanitary  plumbiof:  gas.  ice,  ^rden,  cow, 
wood,  man,  etc. ;  plenty  »tiade.  Ten  minutes 
irom  stores.  P.  O.  and  depot.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  homes  in  L^keville. 

E.  L.  PEA  BODY.  Agent, 

BERKSHIRE    HILLS 

I^ttohfiald  Countr.  Connecticut 

2S  hours  from  New  York;  house  20  rooms, 
ttirnished  or  unfurnialied;  larife  eroundson 
lake:  near  go\l  links;  carriage-house ,  ice- 
house, etc. ;  tor  sale  ur  to  let. 
1  y,  B.  HUNT,  42  Broadway.  New  York,  or 
I  E.  L.  PEABODY.  Ukeville.  Conn. 


POD  PFNT  A  furnished Cottag:e  of 
r\^K.  i^ci'^  1  g|„e„  rooms,  exclu- 
sive of  bathroom,  hails,  etc.;  higrh  ground: 
sinitary  conditions  the  best;  retired.  Ad- 
dress Box  4U7.  LITCUFJfliU.  COKN. 


fO    Kent-At  Washlnffton,  Conn.. 

^  1.000  feet  above  sea  level, where  malaria  and 
mosquitoes  are  unknown— an  old-fashioned 
cottafce,  large  enouffb  for  family  of  six  with 
servants:  stable,  ample  lawn, shade  ireoi, mod- 
ern plumbing.  For  further  particulars  inquire 
of  E.   K.  ROSSITER.95  Uberly  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAINE 


TOT  PT  Furnished  CottHgv  cen- 
^-*^*  traily  located  at  South  West 
Harbor.  Maine.  Address  THOS.  CLARK. 
State  House.  Augusta.  Me. 


i^       -A     e   M    "         A  very  comfortable 
L/OaSt  01   iTlaUie    >nd  attractive  cot- 
tage;   extended 

Biddcford  Pool  ^^r^.'  wvL^ 

room,  dining  room, 
good  kitchen,  etc. ;  ten  bedrooms,  bathroom, 
and  two  closets ;  excellent  wrater  supply.  For 
rent,  furnished,  for  summer.  Fur  particu- 
lars address  T..  Box  243.  New  York. 


To  ftemt— Larre  Fwnltlied  CotUre 
BIDDEFORD  POOL,  MAINE 

Mrs.  RicHARD*>ON.  m  East  18th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CAMDEN.   ME.  ^'c-oTtk"^ 

The  Ocean,  the  Lakes,  and  the  Mountams. 
G.  H.Talbot,  Real  Est.  Agt.,  (Jamden.Me. 


Camden.Me.  ^J^M^'a^^^s" 

Modem  conveniences.  Ocean  and  mountain 
view.  Real  estate  of  e^ery  description  bought 
and  sold.  CAMDKN  REAL  ESTATE 
CO..  Room  4,  Camden  Block,  Camden,  Me. 


C  ASCO  BAY  S 

For  sale,  acre  lots  on  a  most  beautiful  point. 
Restrictions  as  (o  building. 

L.  H.  SPAULDirsTG.  Lowell.  Mass. 


Casco  Bay^  Maine 

To  rent  for  the  season,  a  good  little  furnished 
cottage  of  tour  rooms;  open  fireplace;  good 
beds.     Kent  for  season  £50.     Address 

GARDNER  CRAM.  Brunswick,  Me. 


TO  L£rr  ^°^  *''^  summer.  15-room 
house,  furnished,  bam. 
team,  hens,  garden,  high  ground,  near  sta- 
tion and  lake.  Terms  reasonable.  Would 
sell    John  W.  Stewart.  Danbury.  N.  H. 


SUNSET   »^*=gE"^«* 

Summer  Cottage,  S  rooms ;    fine  location ; 
btnting,   bath  house.     $100.00   the  season. 
P.  S.  KNOWLTON,  Oeer  Isle,  Mc. 


Summer  Cottages  For  Rental 


Most  beautiful  location  in  Casco  Ray  ;  fine 
view:  good  boating,  bathinir,  and  tisiiing. 
Otie-half  hour's  sail  from   Portland  on   the 


boat.    Write  for  circular  giving  full  details. 
WALTER  L.  SHEPAkD.  owner.  Box  113, 
Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 


Fu^ni^hed'  Cottages  to.  Let 

One  at  5300  and  one  at  f2t<u.  Finest  loca- 
tion in  Casco  Bay,  Portland.  Me.  Particu- 
lars, A.  M.  SMITH. 


By  the  Se«k  and  Woods  at 


OGUNQUIT 

MAINE 
FOR    SALE 

House  8  rooms,  bath  and  fur- 
nace. New  stable,  could  be  made 
a  nice  studio,  f  t,80U.  Will  fur- 
nish and  let.  Full  description  and 
views  ol  this  and  Furnished  Cot- 
tages to  let,  6  to  12  rooms,  f  15U  to 
$500,  on  application  to 

OEO.  H.  LITTLEPIELD. 


Grayhurst,  For  Sale. 


A  beautiful  place  in  the  most  desirable  part 
of  the  charmin^old  city  of  Portland.  Me.  IV 
acres  of  grounds  with  beautitul  lawns,  flower 
beds,  hundreds  of  rose  bushes,  shrubbery 
and  plants.  Magnificent  old  elms,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  2  fountains.  Bnck  house, 
14  rooms,  cool  and  airy.  Sunlight  all  day 
long.  Stable.  Carriage  htiuse  and  green- 
house. For  illustrated  booklet  address  owner, 

FRANK  D.  LUNT. 
Qniyharst,  Portland.  Maine. 


MAI  NE 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

KENNEBLNKPORT,  MAINE 

House,  seven  large  rooms,  bath,  etc..  barn 
and  one  acre  of  lanrT  For  particulars  apply  to 
Dr.  J.G.  Pinkham.64  Nahant  St., Lynn,  Mass. 


On  the  First  Mile  !L  Maine  Coast 

TO  RENT— Furnished  modern  houses  of 
from  nine  to  sixteen  rooms  and  bath :  perfect 
drainage,  high-senice  water.  Magnificent 
location,  overlooking  both  ocean  and  harbor ; 
al\\avs  cool.  Convenient  to  hotel,  steamboat, 
trolley,  and  railroad,  and  ceutial  to  one  ol 
the  most  beautiful  and  historic  regions  of 
New  England. 

S.  E.  JENNISON.  Om*!  Mfr  .  KIttery  MM.  Mc 


To  Let  at  Martinsville,  ^'"Su,?''' 

2  furnished  cottages,  one  10,  one  »  rooms, 
with  stables,  good  nshing,  driving,  bathing ; 
fine  view  of  harbor  and  ocean.    F.  O.  Martin, 


Orrs  Island,  Maine 

TO  LET— Large  cottaee,  fully  furnished. 
Modern  conveniences.  Close  to  bhore.  $35f* 
lor  the  season.  Apply  to  C.  P.  PUTNAM. 
&3  Mariboroush  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sommer  Cottag:es  for  Rent  at 

NORTHEAST  HARBOR 

MOUNT  DESEBT    ISLAND 

t3S0  to  (t.SOO.  For  photos,  floor  plans, 
etc.,  add-ess  UEO.  A.  SAVAtJE,  Mer.. 
Asticou  Inn.  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine. 


North  East  Harbor,  Mt  Desert 

Desirable  furnished  cottase  on  harbor.  All 
modem  improvements.  Address  Owner, 
No.  1.281.  The  Outlook. 


SEAL  HARBOR,  MT.  DESERT 

M  ATNP    Ueslrable  FurniBhed  Ctit- 
lUAlllC    taites.  larire  and  small,  to  let 

lor  the  season.    Address 

U.  L.  STEIJDIN.S.  Seal  Harbor.  Me. 


SEAL     HARBOR,    ME. 


_  _  KENT— Dewrable  furnished  cAltaxe. 
Ample  Krf»undsw-iih  shade.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  L.  F.ALLON,  411  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-MAINE 


YORK,  MAINE  ij^,l°-??«..f£^ 

nacle  *'  cottage.  10  rooms,  batli.  ample  piax* 
ras.  Apply  J.  Perley  Putnam.  York  Village. 
Me.,  or  to  owner.  A.  D.  I-.  Hamlin,  lOS 
Momingside  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 


York  Harbor,  Maine 

The  Summer  Resort  of  Maine.  Beautiful 
river  for  boating,  ocean  tor  yachting,  and  fine 
roads  for  driving.  First-class  golf  nnka.  We 
have  six  more  cottages  to  rent.  Price  5^00  to 
f  1,200  each.  All  modern  improvements  and 
nicely  furnished.  For  information  address 
Cottage  Owner,  Box  135,  York  Harbor,  Me. 


York  Harbor,  Maine 

Five  eles^antly  furnished  cottages  to  let. 
Fine  location,  all  modem  improvements. 
Rent  from  11250  to  il.2ao.  W.  J.  SIMPSON. 


York  Harbor,  Maine 

TO  JLET— Charming  House  built  fprowner. 
Beautifully  furnished;  ina>;niticent  view  ocean 
and  inland;  eight  family  chambers;  four  ser- 
vants; live  bathrooms  and  toilet;  electric 
light.  Rent<l.S4J0.  Apply  to 
C.  K.  HubBAKD,  2S  State  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR   RENT 
July  ist  to  Sept.  xath 

Furnished  house,  with  fine  family  garden 
with  fruit,  playground  with  shade  tree.'',  in 
Amherst,  Mass.  ()()posite  Psi  U  and  Alpha 
Delta  Houses.  Facmg  the  Common,  3  min- 
utes from  P.  O.  or  electric  cars.  15  rooms,  2 
bath,  1  fireplace.  All  the  cnveniences  of 
a  modem  house.  This  property  is  also  fur 
sale.  For  further  particular  inquire  of  the 
owner,  J.  A.  RAwSON,  Amherst,  Mass. 


ANNISQUAM.  MASS. 

Two  seashore  cottages  for  rent,  535Qand  MSO. 
Modern  conveniences.  Box2i24. 


BrOpkline   tor  Uw  summer 

A  small,  charmingly  situ.ited  hoa<ie  in  the 
country  ijart  of  Itrooklinc.  Address  Mrs. 
R.  D.«  llrookline,  Mass. 
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COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR    SALE    AND    TO    RENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnstable,  Cape  Cod 

To  Let— Cottave  House,  ten  rooms.  luUy 
Bniished ;  turdwood  floon,  open  fireplaces, 
BUhroom  and  laundry ;  cpU,  shooting  and 
nwunc.  Applr  to  Georce  Snow.  Barnstable, 
cr  M.  C  Hallett.  148  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Beverly  Farms 

TO   LKT 

TWO    CHARMING    HOUSES 

fully  (jmiahed.with  stables,  electric  lisht,  ten- 
nis court.  One  with  ten  chambers,  three  bath- 
rooms, and  toilet ;  other  eight  chambers,  two 
bathrooms,  and  toilet.  Three  minutes'  walk 
irom  beach.  Rent  very  moderate.  Apply  to 
C.  E.  HUbBAKO.  38  SUU  St..  Boston. 


CATA179IBT,  MASS. 

ON   BUZZARDS  BAT 

Cottafrea  to  let  for  the  season  ranging  in  nrice 
fromfUStofTCO.  Address  K.K.  Irwin,  P.M. 


Conoord.  MaMachiuetto 

STUDIO  m!?r'*«*^>5S: 

K»*-*J^^M.^^  especially  suitable  fS 
artist  or  person  doing  literary  work.  Apply 
to  P.  O.  Box  663,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 


EGYPT,  MASS. 

FurnUhed  Cottage  to  rent,  10  room  and 
bath.  Arepuces.  set  lubs.piazza  on  three  tides, 
nne  ocean  and  country  view ;  good  bathiog* ; 

Eait  and  train  service;  SOminuteftfrom  Hutoo. 
ent  $X0.    Address  Box  52,  Kgypt,  Mass. 


Indian  Hollow,  Hins:ham 

TO  RENT  FOB  THE  SEASON 

Celebrated  and  beautiful  estate  in  eastern 
Ma*^sacliusetts.  Stooe  house  14  rooms ;  also 
bathrooms  and  laundry,  gas,  and  conven- 
ienceSf  20  acres  of  lawns,  with  shrubs,  roses. 
founQin.  groves,  and  magnificent  trees,  One- 
fourth  mue  from  harbor;  bathing^  boating, 
beautiful  drives;  golf  links  within  reach. 
20  traius  to  Boston ;  also  steamboat  from 
Nantasketand  Crow  Point.  Never  before  let. 
W.  L.  BOUVfi. 
113  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Berkshire  Hills.— To  rent,  summer, 
front  of  very  pleasant  farm  house.  6 
rooms,  furnished,  large  shade  trees,  health- 
ful location.    £.  J.  Pinb,  Lanesboro  ,  Mass. 


Mass. 

place  of  40  acres  on  Laurel  Lake.  House 
completely  furnished;  contains  music  room, 
library,  dining  room,  seven  family  and  four 
servant  rooms,  two  oatlis.  Stable  accommo- 
dates four  horses.    Rent  C9SO.0O. 

D.  H.  KNOTT.  103  Waverley  PI..  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE  IN 

LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 

A  Qeatlenuui's  Conntry  Estate 

14-room  mansion  house,  large  stable:  all 
np  to  date;  spacious  Uwm.  IM  acres  land; 
nice  fruit  and  shade  trees :  on  splendid  street. 
Send  for  my  catalog  of  200  country  estates  for 
sale.    A.  L.  WALKER.  Leominster.  Mass. 


BUZZARDS   BAY 

NONQ0ITT 

Six  miles  south  of  New  Beaford,  Mass. 

Iteach.  Bathing.  Boadng,  etc. 
TO  LKT— Fully  furnished^  handsome  cot- 
tog^. attractive  andcomplcte  in  all  particulars: 
mudem  plumbing,  etc.;  12  rooms,  exclusive  of 
bathroom,  etc.  Apply  to  A.  Kickhtson. 
Merchants  Bank  Bldg..  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


NORTH    SHORE 

To  rent  durinv  July  and  Atixust.  hilly  fur- 
nished ntn^room  cottage ;  modern  conven- 
iences; eaa  stove;  laundry;  floors  all  hard- 
wood;  close  to  retirMl  balhinff  beach ;  rare 
icavicw.  TAMKS  K.  ODLIN. 

19  Crosvenor  Park,  Lynn,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TO    RENT  -  FULLY    FURNISHED 

ROSBMARY 

an  almost  new,  comfortable  U-rooro  hooae 

built  for  owner  at 

KCO.  SCIXVAXB  BBACH 

One  hour  from  Boston.  UVft.  piasza  on  three 
sides :  lawn  1Q2  ft.  long,  with  rose  hedge ; 
three  minates  from  superior  golf  links;  one 
minute  from  sea— safe  bathing.  Set  tubs,  hot 
and  cold  water.  txUhroom  with  white  enam> 
eied  tub ;  good  cellar :  excellent  water ;  coal 
stove  in  one  bedroom ;  open  fireplace  in 
Bving  room :  bouse  screened. 

Price  SSOO.  from  June  to  October. 

Also  ROSE  andCRICKET  CottA^*** 

eight  rooms  each ;   open  fireplaces  in  iiving 

rooms :  fully  furnished.    Prices  jMSO  and  $300. 

P.  O.  BOX  96.  MINOT.  MASS. 


NANTUCKET.  MASS.  ^^^^ 

eicht  rooms,  ocean  front,  Wauwinet,  good 
balhme,  artesian  well,  large  grounds.  Sea- 
son IIW.    F.  C'AiRi,  Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET-FuIIy  furnished  house  in   Sw 

SUfonrra"   Nantucket,  Masa 


5  minutes  from  bathing  beach ;  9  rooms  and 
uundry:  town  water  and  sewer.  J.  A.  Mai 
DOUGALL,  2J»  East  19th  St..  N.  Y.  Uty. 


NONQUITT 

TO  LET- A  furnished  cottage  with  six  bed- 
rooms ;  large  piauas,  fine  view  of  Buaxards 
Bay;  good  bathing  and  sailing;  an  ideal 
place  for  children.  Address  GTS.  SYKES. 
Veinon  Place,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


BERKSHIRE    HILLS 

PITT8FIEI.D,  MASS. 
New  Cotlare^  modem  phimbing.  hi^ 
ground,  beautiful  views,  one  mile  from  troUrr 
and  railroad  station,  one  half  mile  I. 
uke.  Two  single  rooms,  each  $2J0 


!nd  railroad  station,  one  half  mile  from  small 

_L_.  7    _    ■  _"- "  .IJOper    __L. 

one  double  room,  $4.00  per  week.    Excellent 


rweek; 


table  board.  $5.00  per  week  ^t  house  in  ad- 
joining grounds.  Horse  to  hire.  References 
exchanged.  Address  No.  1,197,  The  Outlook. 


The  Headlands 

ROCKPORT,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE  at  moderate  rates,  forsummer 
cottages.  14  acres  laid  out  in  lots;  avenues 
butlt,  town  water,  electric  lights,  harbor  and 
beach  adjoining,  near  town,  electric  cars,  and 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad ;  grand  ocean  view : 

f;ood  fishing  and  boatiiig;  most  healthful 
ocation  on  the  Nortli  Shore ;  35  miles  from 
Boston :  also  for  sale,  one  new  8-rt>om  cottage, 
unfurnished,  with  bauement,  plastered  ana  in 
complete  order,  with  7.500  ft.  uf  kind ;  will  be 
sold  low.  For  full  particulars  address 
Jason  Gilbs.23  ChQds  St., Hyde  Park.Maas. 


PflR  ^Af  P  45  acre  farm,  bordering  beat^ 
rUR  OAl^C  tijui  ri  Would  nukTan 

ideil  summer  home  or  chicken  ranch.  Boat- 
ing, bathing,  fishing.  House  10  rooms^  bam 
36x40,  running  water  at  both,  plenty  fruit  and 
berries.  Price  $3,500.  Address  for  further 
particulars.  No.  l,2i».  The  Outlook. 


WEST  HARWICH 

CAPB  COD 

FOR  RKXT  FURNISHED 

"  PINECROFT."  10-room.  Queen  Anne 
Cottage,  with  bath  ;  eood  stable,  with  coach- 
man's room:  house  aelightfully  situated  on 
banks. of  Herring  River  (salt):  pine  grove, 
charming  river  views ;  cool  breezes  from 
Vineyard  Sound  sweep  constantly  up  the 
river.  Five  minutes  from  P.  O.  and  ten  from 
beach:  fine  bathing.     $400.00. 

J.  H.  STETSON.  I^Essex St.,  Boston. 


Country  Residence 

100  ACRB5    -    IN  MA55. 

One  mile  from  pleasant  Railroad  VlUaze  and 
one-eigbth  mile  from  electric  line.  Large 
brick  house,  on  knoll,  affords  fine  view;  pleas- 
ant river  borHei's  one  side:  farm  buildings 
flood  and  ample.  As  a  gentleman's  residence 
It  has  lew  equals.  Addr»s  No.  1.153,  Outlook. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6,000  ACRES 

of  Land 

FOR  5ALE 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  tract  d 
laiid  containing  about  b.Ouu  acres.  locat«ld  ■& 
the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Carver,   Mass.; 

SboiPi  lUjacreB  have  been  cleared,  the  balance 
>  unimproved ;  farm  buildinifs.  cortsisting 
of  a  Hnelv  constructed  barn  of  25  stalls,  with 
cenicnted  cellar,  a  storage  barn,  toolhouse. 
WAkijon  shed,  two  dwelling  houses  and  out- 
buildings, all  in  good  repair,  are  on  th< 
■  ;htl  -   -      - 


within   rhct 


all  in    ^      _      ,^_. 

premises  in  a  sightly  position;    .__ 

trif  t  and  borderine  upon  them  are  L2  ponds 
and  many  duck  hores.  afEording  good  fishinr 
and  shooting;  quail,  partridge,  tox.  and 
ptlier  game  are  numerous:  due  to  its  c-ntral 
lo<:,\tion,  10  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  7 
miks  from  Warcham,  the  lish  and  game  erf 
Missachusetts  and  Buzzards  Bay  are  accesv- 
iblc;  the  extended  area  of  the  tract  renders 
it  available  for  a  trame  preserve  or  for  the 
kecpinK  of  goats  or  sheep;  for  a  sunnner's 
outing;  camp  it  would  be  most  healthful  and 
pkisurable.  CHARLES  H.  HOLMES. 
PilfDoutli,  Mass. 


At  Stockbrldge  BisSt  JS^K8 

^CotU£e  to  rent;  elcveo  rooms  and  bath, 
nruce,  puiuu:  pleauntly  situated. 
P.  O.  Box  «.  Stockbrid««.  Man. 


Old  New  England  Homestead 

10  acra ;  leu  than  1  hour  from  BoMon  :  17- 
ia9m  house,  excellent  bam.  aprioc  walcT: 
•aibble  for  countnr  home,  summer  boardeis. 
or  farm.  *3J0O;  (SOO  down.  Fann  circular 
trae.P.F.L&nd.lUDevonsbiieSt..Boatoa. 


MICHIGAN 


ITtrKXISHEI)  ROOMS  TO  RKIfT 

X*  durinr  the  summer,  suitable  for  licht 
housekeepmr,  beautiful  locality.  Terms  very 
reasonable.  Lock  Box  W,  Charleroix.  Mich. 


NEW    HAMPSH IRE 
CHOCORUA  REQION.  N.  H. 

TO  LET-Llttto  Una  FBrmlioiua 

On  a  hillside  lacins  Mt.  Cbcxiorua.  Summer 
mrnishinn,  puno,  bam.  Rent  (or  one  mr 
taaS.    Addrriiis  No.  «l.^e  Outlook. 


To  Let  for  Snmmer  Season 

LarKC  fully  furnished  farmhouse  with  10 
rooms  and  artist's  studio.  I  .L.  C»«...^^ 
Beautiful  locaUty  near  "»*  OOMpee 
Rent  reasonable.  For  particulars  address 
L.  L.  PHELPS,  Geonte'sMiUs.  N.  H. 

Wblte  mountains 

For     , 
beautiful 

dry.  hea  ... 

feet  sewerage.  Pine  Grove  at  door.  Full  view 
of  White  Mts.  8  miles  distant  from  fanious 
Waumbek  Hotel,  Jefferson,  N.  H.  fholO' 
graph  and  further  particulars  on  apphcatioD 
to  F.  P.  Clark,  137  Neal  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


^or  sale,  low  price,  modem  cottare.  b 
lutiful  vtllaKe  ol  Lan aster.  N.  H.  Ilifh, 
'.  healthful,  and  restful.     Pure  water,  per- 


NEW    CASTLE,   N.  H. 

Fint-dass  Cottace,  weU  funiabed,  aak 
water  both.  deUghtfuT  ocean  view;  owner  Dot 
keeping  house  this  season.  FRANK  W, 
HACKBTT,  1418  M  Sl,  Washin(too,  D.C 


TO  I.KT  IK    * 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

FOR  THE  SUMHER 

My  residence  on  Miller  Avenae.  TboN 
ougnlr  furnished  and  with  every  raodero 
convenience.  House  sets  back  fif^  fee*  from 
avenue,  and  trolleys  for  depot  (5  rainutci* 
ride)  and  beaches  run  on  the  avenue.  De- 
lightful location  and  very  reaBonable  (or 
desirable  parties.  Apply  to  ANDREW  P, 
FR£SrON.  Fortsmoutli.  N.  U. 
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COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR    SALE    AND    TO    RENT 


N  EW    HAMPSHIRE 

W  HITE  MOUNTAINS 

For  sale  or  rent.  Summer  Residence,  White- 
ncld.  N.  H.  Commanding  magnificent  view 
of.  White  and  Franconia  Ranges.  House  con- 
tains parlbr,  libranf.  dining-room,  bathroom 
with  modem  plumbing,  kitchen,  laundry,  ser. 
vants'  sitting-room.  9  chambers,  5  open  fire> 
places :  large  stable.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular. W.  F.  Dodge&  Son.  WhitefieJd,  N.  H- 


NEW    JERSEY 
FOR  RENT 

Dover,  New  Jensey 

Thoroughly  furnished  house.  Ten  rooms 
and  bath.  Ample  grounds.  Within  10  min- 
utes of  Lackawanna  Station.  Apply  Mrs. 
L.  C.  BiBRWiTH.  The  Birches,  Dover.  N.  J. 


TO    LET 


KOMTCLAIK, 


FnmUhed,    for 

.at 


'  July  and  August. 

;.  N.  J..  (felwhtfulTv  si 

"   —  ^  -  a, 


situ- 


ated 15-room  house.    No.  9W.  The  Outlook. 


Furnished    House 

From  June  tilt  October ;  nine  rooms  and  bath; 
best  location ;   all  improvements,  including 
telephone.    Price  (300  for  season .    1  nqu  ire 
E.  B.  PROUDFIT,  362  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 


NEW    YORK 


^^^       80  Tears  SelUnjc      IK  W 

Country 

PROPERTY    ONLY 

Farms,  Residences,  Cottages.  Hotels,  Stores, 
etc.,  everrwhere.    Cataloar  Vi-ee. 
Owners  send  details  of  your  property. 

PmUIPS  *  WELLS,  n  Trltne  BalMhi.  N.V. 


To  Rent  for  the  Summer 

The  President's  house  on  the  campus  of  a 
New  York  Slate  College.  Fourteen  rooms. 
House  finely  furnished.  In  a  beautiful  town. 
Nominal  rent  to  good  family.  Also  a  cottage 
on  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  furnished. 
Seventy-five  dollars  for  the  season. 

No.  1.265,  The  Outlook. 


ADIRONDACKS  e^\l5"?o"t': 

Use  H  mile  from  St.  Hubert's.    Rent  $400; 

fully  furnished;  7  bedrooms,  bath. 

Mrs.  J.GoLDMARK.  270  W.  94ih  St.,  N.Y.C. 


ClUlMWfree ;  dairy  farms;  stock,  fruit,  poul- 

try  tarms ;  country  seats,  summer  homes. 

village  residences,  Adirondack  camps.    Geo, 

H.  WEST.  BaUston  Spa.  Saratoga  Co..  N.Y. 


FUKXISHED  HOUSE  for  rent  in 
** LAWRENCE  PARK/'  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Six  months  or  longer  if  desired. 
30  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station.  Nine 
roomsandbath.  ApplytoLorenzo  J.  Hatch. 
"  I>awTence  Park."  Bronxv-ille,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILLS  l*'Jf  Indian  Moun. 
V^A10A.AlrfX^0  tain. -For  sale  or 
rent.  fumtehW  Cottage  ;  bathroom,  open  fire- 

E laces ;  stable  ;  trout  lisliing ;  photos,  particu- 
irs.    Apply  397  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 


i"lHAPPAQirA.  Harlem  Railroad.  30 
\J  miles  from  Grand  Central  Station,  34 
mile  from  station,  country  seat,  S  or  29  acres. 
14  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat ;  for  sale  or  rent. 
lunushed.  1.  MILLER. 


Eastport,  near  West  Hampton,  L  I. 

New  Modem  Dwelling,  seven  rooms,  two 
baths,  including  small  deUched  house,  four 
rooms,  laundry;  boating,  bathing  faalities 
simplv  perfect ;  house  stands  on  bluff  at 
water's  edge  ;  private  dock,  boathouse  :  eight 
acr£s :  ten  minutes'  easy  walk  to  depot;  an 
ideal  country  home ;  permanent  or  summer 
use  1  for  sale  or  rent :  also  nice  country  home 
at  Copiague  (K^st  Amityvillc).  CHAS,  E. 
SfRONG.  ^^i  Murray  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


East  HaiUDton.  LI,  I^^'irable  furnished 
a<u%aA«iupwu,&^,a,  ^^^^^^  jjj  rent  for 

the  season.  Sitting  and  dining  rooms;  but- 
ler's pantry,  kitchen,  laundry.  8  bedrooms, 
and  bath ;  attractive  piazzas ;  good  furnace ; 
stable  and  two  acres  of  land.  Address  I.  J. 
Gkbbnwood,  271  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 


MONTCLAIR 

NEW   JERSEY 

A  modem  house  with  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
stable,  large  chicken  yard,  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs, 
four  minutes  from  station,  one  minute  from  trolley. 

FOR  SALE 

at  a  bargain.     Write  for  particulars,  W.  B.  HOLMES  & 
CRAWLEY   COMPANY,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


NEW    YORK 


^  Fisher's  Island,  N.Y. 

OPPOSITE  raw  LoraoH.  coin. 

One  or  two  medium-sixed  furnished  Coltaftes 
to  rent,  with  water  front  on  Hay  Harbor ;  rent 
$400  each.     WiLUAU  M.  Hoes,  M  Wail  St. 


Tr>  f  of  FVRNISHED,  In 
I  O  I-»ei  tKo  BERKSHIRES 
AN  OLD   COLONIAL    HOUSE 

with  modem  improvements ;  U  rooms,  laun- 
dry, 3  bathrooms,  lavatory,  hot  and  cold 
water;  stable  accommodations;  splendidly 
situated  ;  1,200  feet  elevation,  mile  and  a  half 
from  station;  4  hours  express  trains  from 
New  York ;  church  near  by.  Garden  vrill  be 
planted.    Moderate  rent. 

C.  HUNTINGTON,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  gS§;'§'»'^f^'„»'f& 

Hudson.  House  of  12  rooms,  partly  fur- 
nished. Fruit  and  fine  shade.  J,  C  G., 
Room  1,202.  95  Liberty  St..  N.  Y^ 


HOISE  ON   HUDSON 

To  Rent.      Furnished 

Large  house,  twelve  rooms ;  piazza,  with 
river  view ;  ample  grounds  kept  in  order  by 
owner.  Trolley  line.  35  trams  daily  lu  New 
York.  Meals  at  the  adjoining  house,  if  de- 
sired. Views  furnished.  June  ^h- Sept.  20th. 
f 300  to  desirable  family.  Address 
HUDSON  RIVER.  No.V.373.  The  Outlook. 


For  Rent— Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

11  rooms  and  bath 
thoroughly  furnished . 
moontain  water  by  private  pipe ;  six  acres 
forest ;  commanding  uew.  SiSO.  with  ice  and 
wood.  J,  B.  SH  AW,  307  West  IWth  St..  N.Y. 


LAKE  GEORGE.  Furnished  cottage  to 
let.  Wide juazza.  Near  R.R..  hotel,  and 
P.O.  Filled  ice-house.  Marketing  at  door. 
WILSON.  64 Clark  St..  Brooklyn.>J.  Y. 


TAKE  GEORGE.— Furnished  Cottages 
^  among  pines;  wide  piauas;  modem 
conveniences;  detached  laundry;  icehouse 
filled;  dock,  boats.  Plans.photos.RANDOLPH, 
3  Washington  Square.  New  York  City. 


MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  'c-oTtlS"^ 

Every  modern  improvement.  Rents  ^JO  to 
$1,500  season.  Write  tor  list  to  Geo.  F. 
George.  Masonic  Building.  Monticello.N.Y. 


OR.IENT,  L*  I.  |o?summer 
months,  furnished  cottage,  near  bay,  shade 
trees,  etc.    Address  Mrs.  Dora  A.  V'oung. 


For  Sale  <»  ttie  Erie  Rd, 

A  beautiful  country  home  at  8UFFERN, 
N.  Y.  Cottage  witli  8  rooms,  large  lawn, 
over  an  acre  of  land;  situated  between  two 
mam  avenues ;  plenty  of  shade,  fruit,  etc. : 
good  well  of  water:  K  mile  from  sution; 
40  minutes  from  city.    Terms  easy, 

Addr^s  P.  O.  Box  78.  SufEem.  N.  V. 


NEW    YORK 


FOR  $150.00 

will  let  to  desirable  party 

CLOVER  COTTAGE 

FURNISHED 
living  room,  open  fireplace,  four  bedrooms, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  running  water. 

CRYSTAL  BROOK  PARK 

(a  select  cottage  colony) 
delightfully  situated  on  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  near  Port  Jefferson ;  70  minutes  irora 
New  York.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing. 
Chapel  and  diningclub  on  grounds.  Call  or 
address  T.  C.  PINKHAM, 

«H2  Leonard  St^  New  York  City. 


Crystal  Brook, L.I. 

ON  THE  SOUND 
Near  Port  Jefferson 

Two  furniMied  oottwes  to  rent,  1600  and  $200 
for  the  season;  lOO  leet  above  ba^ ;  line  view; 
good  fishing,  sailing,  and  bathing;  perfect 
sanitary  arrangements ;  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  from  city;  splendid  water  supply. 
(Cottages  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  Address 
H.  A.  WALKER.  3t  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


For  Bent  for  th*  Summer  at 

RICHMOND  HILL,  L^  I. 

Furnished  house  at  top  of  hill,  tine  view ;  15 
rooms ;  large  piazzas ;  near  R.  H.  Golf  Club ; 
fine  drives ;  frequent  trains  ;  N.Y.  and  Brook- 
lyn 30  minutes'  ride;  S^iOD:  references.  Address 
A.  B.,  Room97,TribuneBuUding.NewYork. 


South  Shore  of  L.  I. 

For  Sale,  32S  acres.  Half  mile  of  water 
front.  I,arge  collage  with  hot  water  healer. 
Ide^l  spot  for  summer  home.    Address 

E.  K.  PEARSE,  Center  Moriches,  N,  Y. 


•3S0   FOR  SEASON 

Between  Shinnecock  Hills  and  Southamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  two  hours  from  New  York. 
Kighl  rooms  and  balh^  fully  furnished  ;  scien- 
tific sewerage,  running  water,  open  fire- 
-jlaces.    Bracing  climate.    Near  famots  golf 


place 
finka. 


Sailing/bathing,  good  roads. 
Z.  M I LHAU.  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


¥'r   TA    A    BEAUTY 

M.K     E9    A     BARGAIN 

COITNTRT  SEAT  AT  WHITE 
PLAINS.  15  targe  rooms,  two  attractive 
bftthrooms;  spacious  grounds,  stable  room 
hve  horses,  coachman  s  qturters.  beautiful 
lawnsand  sKade.  •IS^O-THINK  IT 
OVEK.  COOLEY  &  WEST. 

White  Plains.  N.  Y„  opposite  station. 


TO  I  FT  AT  SHELTER  ISLAND 
■  \/L.CI  ,|.,,j  Yachtsmen's  Paradise- 
Fumiiihed  cottages  for  the  season.  Send 
for  illustrated  booklet.  Ralph  U.  Duvall, 
Shelter  Island  Heights,  N«w  York, 
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COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR    SALE    AND    TO    RENT 


WHERE  TO  LIVE 

A  New  York  Home 
for  New  Yorkers :  an 
Ideal  Home  for  Others 


PARK   HILL 

ON  THE-HUDSON 

Over  $1,000,000  has  already  been  spent  in  making  this  New  Yori:*s  most  bcautifol  snbork     Hygicuc- 
ally — ^the  most  healthful ;  geographically — the  most  convenient :  and  financially — a  wise  invcstmefit 

Park  Hill  is  on  the  crest  of  a  ridee  overlooking  the  Gty  of  New  York  on  the  south  and  Yonkers  on  the  north,  and  commanding  view  of 
the  Hudson  Kiver  and  Palisades  for  twenty  miles.  It  is  a  completed  community  of  restricted  hiffh-class  homa  (or  all-year-round  resideaoe. 
on  the  northern  edse  ot  New  York  City,  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  city's  greatest  growth,  with  improvements  now  macfe  throo^hc^. 
includinfi:  sewers,  water,  gras,  electricity,  stone  sidewalks,  and  macadamized  roads.  Surrounded  by  the  churches,  schools  laarketa, 
physicians,  and  under  the  police  and  fire  protection  of  Yonkers.  a  city  with  60,000  people. 

Park  Hill  is  reached  by  the  Putnam  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Only  half  hour  from  Grand  Central  Sution:  IS 
minutes  from  LSSth  Street  sution  of  the  West  Side  Elevated  lines,  and  45  minutes  from  Wall  Street. 

Trains  in  both  directions  every  thirty  mmutes  tltruuffh  the  day,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  during  heavy  travel  mominir  and  nieht.  aed 
every  hour  all  night.    Low  commutation  rates.- 

To  those  loolunir  for  an  ideal  suburban  home  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  book  of  100  beautiful  photographs  of  Park  Hill  homes,  streets 
and  views,  showing  exactly  how  everything  looks,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Building  plots  from  S1.500  up.  Maps  and  full  inlormatMQ 
furnished  by  _ 

AMERICAN   REAL   ESTATE   COMPANY.   290   BROADWAY 

Vptown  Office  i   503  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  42il  St.  P«rk  Hill  Office :  Opp.  R.  R.  Station 


NEW    YORK 


TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y.  ^"ff^^l 

house,  all  improvements  ;  shady  piazzas ; 
Hudson  Kiver  view  ;  one  acre  ground ;  stable. 
pKOloT  season.  Ill  Neperan  Road. 


COTTAGE  GAMPS 

and  BUNGALOWS  for  the  summer  al 
IVILUWUOD  PARH ,  in  the  mountains 
of   Sullivan   Co..    N._Y.     Completely   lur- 
nished.     References  sriven  and  required. 
H.  M.  Stewart,  j3  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  RENT— FURNISHED 

COTTAGE 

Wainscott,  aearEast  nampton,L.I. 

Five  hundred  feet  to  ocean  shore,  fine  bath- 
ing ;  on  (>enrgica  Fond,  smontli  sailind;  3 
acres  of  land;  nine  bedrooms,  three  connect- 
inK;  hair  mattresses;  house  fully  equipped; 
excellent  reifirhborhooH  ;  (food  tiolfing.  Rent 
#500,  Owner  is  compelled  In  «o  to  the  moun- 
tains. Address  F.  I.M.Jr.,F,veninK  Post.N.V. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  l^JSit^^ 

9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  running  sprinjf  water. 
|400  per  season.  Another,  4  btdrooma.  *20f>. 
Prank  Waller.  Owner.  Mormtown.  N.J. 


de"n«?wellT>"iriire^?ht  YARDLEY 
rooms;  stable;  I.'^ acres,    near  Trenton 

Close  lo  irnjley  and  st.ition  Philadelphia  main 
line.  RtmHKT  Kastbu»n,  Yardley,  Pa.,  or 
HussoN.  257  Carllun  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


I  CAN  SELL  YOUR. 

Real   Estate 

no  matter  where  it  is  or  what  it  is  worth.  Send 
description,  state  price,  and  learn  how.  It 
you  want  to  buy  any  kind  ot  a  property 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  tell  me  vour 
requirements.  I  will  guarantee  to  fill  them 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

W.   M.  OSTRAnDER. 
339  North  Amencan  I31dg.,  Philadelphia. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


FURNISHED 
COTTAGES 

Modem  conveniences,  ocean  front,  fine 
bath  in? ;  rent  or  seil;  plans  and  photos  of 
K.  B.  HALL.53  State  St..  Room 642,  Boston. 


^aiiirq  Pormc       DKSIRABI.R 
O^U^d  raiiua    SHORE  TRACTS 

With  fine  southern  exposure  on  Narragansett 
Bay.  Send  for  descnntive  circular  to  Mer 
cantlle  Trading  Co.,  Providence,  K.  1. 


VERMONT 


FOR  RENT 

Completely  furnished  cottase  at  Fatrlee, 
Vt.,  on  Morey  Lake.  9  rooms  and  attic,  run- 
ning water  on  both  floors.  Piazzas  on  both 
flofjpt  on  two  sides  of  house.  Delightful 
location  and  environment.  Most  beautiful 
on  the  lake.  New  boat.  Good  fishing. 
Terms  #2i)(t,  until  Sept.  1st.  "Address 
K.L.GUtlCK.  Lawreifcevtlle.N.J. 


VERMONT 


Windsor,  Vt. 

NEAK  CORNISH.  V,  H. 

For  Sale  or  To  Let— Attractive  house  ne^ 
done  over,  fully  furnished.  .surroutKled  br 
tall  shade  trees,  and  with  Kood  views  al  sur- 
rounding country.  Separate  btiildinc  tor 
studio .  Suble ;  100  acres  of  land.  Veectable 
and  flower  nrdcns.  For  prices  and  ^oto- 
graphs  apply  lo  CABOT,  CABOT  A 
FORBES.  70  Sutc  Street.  Beaton.  T* 


Old  Vermont  Farm 

OF   130  ACRES 

1  mile  to  station  and  villag-e ;  Rood  •oil : 
large  amount  growing  timber ;  small  cottaec 
ample  outbuiVdings ;  suitable  for  summer 
home  or  hunting  camp.  iTOO,  $300  down  ;  or 
will  sell  buildings  and  30  acres  of  Und  for 
A400  cash.  This  and  others  shown  by  R.  B. 
Galusha.  Royalton,  Vt.  Farm  drcular  tree. 
P.  F.  Lbland.  113  Devonshire  Sc..  Bastm. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 

Stock  and  grain  farms,  river 
plantations,  bunting  preserves. 
Colonial  homes,  and  fruit  bnns 
in  the  best  counties  of  the  State. 
Free  lul  upon  applkaQon  to 
H.  W.  BILLEART,  StanntoD.  Ta. 


KEEP  a  file  of  The  Outlook.    It  is  valuable  for  reference.    A 
handsome  Binder  in    jade-green  cloth^  with  gilt  side  stamps 
wiU  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  FORTY  CENTS,  by 
THE   OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  287  Fourth   Avenue^  Nevy  York. 
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A  **hteezy,  cheety,  and  charming '^  new  novd. 


The  Singular  Miss  Smith 

By  Mrs.  FLORENCE  MORSE  KINOSLEY 


The  Singular  Miss  Smith 


"is  a  book  to  be  read, 
then  carefully  considered 
is  pure  romance  and  its 
simplicity  and   tender- 
ness leave   one  better 
for  the  reading  of  it." 
— TAe  Public   Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Singular 
MIts  Smith 

"  is  not  nearly  so  singu- 
lar as  is  the  fact  that 
this  deliciously  humor- 
ous and  witty  tale  was 
written  by  a  woman. 
This  assertion  is  made 
with  due  obeisances  to 
the  sex  and  is  a  tribute 
to  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
mor, which,  like  mercy, 
is  not  strained.  The  sat 
ire  is  broad  enough  and 
tolerant  enough,  consid- 
ering the  target  at  which 
it  is  aimed,  to  partake 
of  masculine  qualities." 
— New  York 
Evening  Post. 


laughed  over,  and 
.    Part  of  the  book 


The  Singular  Miss  Smith 

"  Jnne  Smith  was  an  orphan  and 
a  very  wealthy  young  woman., 
but  she  was  '■different  from 
other  girlsy  and  she  did  not  get 
on  well  socially.'  She  was  not 
interested  in  the  same  things 
that  interest  other  women.  She 
was  not  sure  what  a  '■plane ' 
was.,  and  she  did  not  know 
where  her  solar  plexus  was; 
and  when  she  tried  to  listen  to 
a  fat,  calm  Hindu  man  at  the 
Ontological  Club,  and  to  '  con- 
centrate '  the  way  he  did,  she 
found  herself  staring  at  the 
back  hair  of  the  woman  in  front 
of  her,  having  discovered  that 
she  wore  two  switches.  The 
book  is  decidedly  worth  reading. 
There  is  a  distinct  charm  in  its 
telling,  and  the  story  is  unusu- 
ally lively  and  entertaining  from 
beginning  to  end." 

— Mrs.  Ella  Higginson 
in  the  Seattle  Times. 


The  Singular  Miss  Smith 

"  simply  as  a  story,  is  most  interesting.  It  is 
readable,  the  character  drawing  is  excellent, 
there  runs  through  the 
volume  a  humor  that  is 
irresistible,  and  the  situ- 
ations are  clever." 
— The  Baltimore  Sun. 


The  Singular 
Miss  Smith 

"  All  together,  even  in- 
cluding the  romance,  the 
book  is  sane  and  bright 
and  wholesome.  It  pos- 
sesses that  excellent 
quality  which  the  higher 
critics  call  'verisimili- 
tude,' but  which  goes  by 
the  easier  names  of  life- 
likeness  and  natural- 
ness ;  and  is  not  the 
less  worth  while  for  the 
'  story '  than  for  its  true 
and  excellent  and  con- 
clusive solution  of  the 
many  tremendous  prob- 
lems with  which  it  deals 
in  its  crisp,  brief  pages." 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 


The  Singular  Miss  Smith 

is  in  its  third  edition:  the  first  edition  is  entirely  sold  out;  the  sec- 
ond issued  last  week  was  entirely  exhausted  by  advance  ordets. 

niustrated  by  WILL  GBSFE.     Cloth,  $1.25 


THE  MACMILUN  OOMPANY,  Pubiishm,  66  FHIh  Avenue,  New  Yerk 
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To 


States 


Any   Outlook   Reader  in   the  United 
A  Specimen  Volume  (^vithout  charfie)  of 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World' 


iiiiiiiiiiii  i{|iiiiiiii 


The  Outlook  wishes  to  have  as  many  of  its  readers  as  possible  examine  a  specimen  volume 
of  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World,  in  order  to  prove : 

1 .  That  this  is  the  only  ^vorld-history  worthv  of  the  name ; 

2.  Tliat  it  is  a  woric  of  the  higiiest  scholarship  and  authority,  and  comparable  in  edttoriii 
ability  with  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  the  Century  Dictionary ; 

3.  That  no  other  history  of  the  world  equaU  it  In  completeness  or  human  Interest. 

A.  That  the  existing  prices,  which  are  43  per  cent,  of  the  regular  price,  present  a  peca- 
liarly  attractive  inducement  to  prompt  buyers,  and  that  the  books  are  actually  worth  more 
than  Is  asked  for  them. 

The  following  form  of  application  should  be  used : 

THE  OUTLOOK,  ais  Fourth  Avenue.  Nnv  York  ■ 

Please  send,  without  cost  to  me.  a  specimen  vo'ume  of  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World.  I  promise  to  return  it  to  ?<* 
at  your  expense,  within  seven  days  after  receipt,  whether  I  decide  to  subscribe  or  not. 

NAM£ ; 

ADDRESS 
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THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


T^5  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ""HSJ^c^r- 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  ^™»S«>*  .    __  ■ 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Win*  <»»  rr»tt»  jagf. 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


The  JoDes  Smnier  School 

TWENTIETH   SESSION,  July  6-Sept.  83 

Rapid  reviews  for  candidates  lor  admission  to  Cortiell  Unl* 
ntj  and  for  conditioned  students.    Address 

GEO.  W,  JONES.  A.M.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  CAMP 

AT  LAKE  ASQUAM.  N.  H.  ^^^^^-;S^ 

examioarions  in  September ;  also  to  tutor  boy«  who  have  defidenacs 
to  make  up  in  school  worlt.  Kor  circular  and  terms  addrus  ,  „  . . 
I.  Maixolm  K.BNUALL.  Master  at  St.  PjuI  s  School.  Concord.  N.H. 


THE   SUMMER.   CAMP  (wS.Ttl'.r) 

oi  ROCKLAND  MIUTARY  ACADEMY 

SrlSSl^Sk^  White  Mountains.  N.  H. 

Boys  are  safe,  happy,  and  well  instructed  here.    Books  ol  camp  and 
acaidemv  are  f^ree.    E.  E.  &  B.  C.  FRENCH.  West  Lebanon.  N.H. 


SUHMER  SCHOOJ.  of  THEOLOGY,  GARRETT 
WBUCAL  INSTITUTE 

EVANSTON,  ILU,  JULY  S-AUQ.  17,  1904 

ThePaslor'*Opportanltr>  Sixteen  Conmea.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  recognized  blanches  of  theological  science,  courses  in 
HUtorr.  I,iteratare.  Psyolioloicr,  Political  and  Social 
Science.  Sperial  Lecluren :  DR.  KCKMAN  of  New  York 
City.  PRESIDENT  KING  of  Oberlin  CoUece,  and  PRO- 
FESSOR McCURDY  of  Taronto.  For  particulars  address 
Charles  M.  Stuart,    Seoretarr,   Box  fO,  Heck    Hali, 


Kvanstoh.  III. 

SCHOOLS 

AND 

COLLEGES 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Black  HaU  School  ^^ 

Preparatory  to  coUesre.    Number  limited.    Delightfully  situated 
Id  the  town  of  Lyme.  Conn.    Individual  attention  and  family  life. 
CHAS.  a.  BARTLETT,  M.A.,  Black  Hftll  P.O.,  Conn. 


M 


R.  NEWTON  B.  BOBART.  Principal  of  Ore«n> 

wich  Aoademr.    Greenwich,   Conn.,  receives  three 

boys  into  his  home,  canefully  supervisioi;  their  studies  and  ffivins 
his  personal  attention  to  their  welfare  in  school  and  out.  Board 
and  tuition  <7(J0.    Highest  references. 

THE    HOTGHKISS    SCHOOL 

LAKEVIILE.  CONN. 

.  An  endowed  school  for  boys,  devoted  exclusively  to  preparation  for 
college  according  to  Yale  and  Har\'ard  s':tndards. 

Rev.  H.  O.  BUEHLER.  Headmaster. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  OIR1.S.   Stamford,  Conn.    Near  New  Tork 

Oeneral  and  collesre  preparatory  courses.    Address 
Mrs.Harrlet  Beecher  Scovllle  PeTan,A.B.(Welle«ley). 

Gmnecticut^  Washing^ton 

GUNNERY  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

SSth  year.  Opens  Sept.  21.  Many  improvements  in  main 
building,  schoolhoiue,  and  athletic  field.  New  building  for  23 
boys.    Whole  number  limited  to  65.    For  circular  address 

JOHN  C.  BRINSMADE.  Principal. 

DISTRICT     OF    COLUMBIA 

RIDGB     SCHOOL,     a  Home  school  lor  Bo,.. 
■  ■^^«  T;      •^^■■"^'^'■»*      College  preparation  a  spe- 
culty.    All  athletics.    Cottage  system.    Illustrated  arcular. 
Wm.  G.  BRINSMADEfHarvard).    Litchfield  Co  .  Wa!.hington. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


OpposU* 
the 


Washinctok,  D.  C,  Lafayette  Square 

Hamilton  Institute  r     white 

Sctraol  (or  Girls  and  Young  Ladies.  *        House 

Write  for  catalogue.    Mrs.  Phoebe  Hamilton  Seabrook,  Principal. 


EUROPE 


A  Winter  of  Travel  and  Study  ls/?lli\'nlSSS? 

of  young  women  desirous  of  studying  Art  History,  History,  and 
Languages.  Chaperoned  by  two  experienced  ttachers  and  travelers. 
Terms  f  1.000.  Sailing  Ucl.  I5th.  Kur  particulars  address  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Carey.  Miss  Helen  G.  Smith,  2117  tureen  St..  Pluladelpfiu.  Pa. 


Francs.  Paris. 


/^  _  rx        •      i    .i.      r  tve  months   residence  and 

L>01JrS  liVI^IO'nT  stttdyin Paris:  three  months' 
WVU19  k^VVlKlll.  travel.  Provides  altracrive 
bottle  for  young  women.  Address,  until  August  15,  Miss  Laura  L. 
Coleman,  3  lioulevard  Delessert.  Paris,  France ;  from  August  15  to 
October  15  Mile.  Makie  Jeanneret.  Rutherford,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


ILLINOIS 


Morgan  Park  Academy 

OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

For 
Bojs 


The  fact  that  it  is  a  department  of  this  University  guaran- 
tees completeness  of  equipment  and  exceptional  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Situation,  outside  of  city,  most  favor- 
able for  boys'  pliysical  and  moral  development.  For 
catalofcue  descnbinfc  modem  dormitories,  ^mnasium,  lab- 
oratories, library,  athletic  field,  scholarships,  and  courses, 
address  wavulkd  J.  CHAba.  Dean,  Morgan  Park.  iU. 


School  of  Music 

NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON— CHICAGO 

A  higher  music  school  with  university  aims  and  privileges. 
Complete  courses  including  literary  studies  in  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  or  Academy.    Full  information  upon  request. 
P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean.  Miuic  Hall,  EvanstOB,  III. 


Qirton  School  airis 

Ideal  location  in  most  beautiful, suburb  of  Chl(»fc|;o.    College 
Preparatory,  Oeneral  and  Special  Courses.     Mumc,  Art.  Elocivtion* 
and  Physical  Training.    Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  VjLssar,  Welles- 
ley.    Send  tor  illustrated  Year  Book  which  descril>cs  the  School. 
Francis  Kino  Cookb.  Principal.  Winnetka,  lUinob.    Box  35. 


MAI  NE 


SCHOOL  OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Not  a  summer  camp  but  a  winter  cabin. 

Oakland.  Me.   July  15  to  Aug.  15 :  Expense  |1  a  Day.  House  &  Cottages. 

ONE  SUBJECT;   ONE  METHOD;   ONE  FACULTY 

Bass  In  Lake  &  Berrien  in  Field;  Fox  &  I>ecr  sUll  Straying 
as  last  week  advertised. 

THE   HERBERT   L.   WILBUR  COMPANY 

H.  S.  Prii.  (8)  Vice  Prio.  (1)  Super^te.  PrlD.  (2)  Fellow  (1)  Professoc  (I) 
Mi-iler  (1) 


MARYLAND 


SUMMER   SESSION 


Jacob  Tome  Institute 


FOR  BOYS 


Port  Deposit.  Md. 


A  summer  term  of  six  weeks  will  begin  July  1 1th.  Instruction  given  by 
teachers  of  regular  staff.  Special  attention  given  to  boys  who  are  pre- 
paring (or  college  entrance  examinations  or  who  are  making  up  work. 
Time  will  be  divided  between  study  and  recreation,  chiefly  the  moni' 
ings  devoted  to  work.  The  provisions  for  free  open-air  life,  with  all 
its  summer  enjoyments,  offer  an  opportunity  for  an  enjoyable  and 

Profitable  vacation.    Terms.  covcring_all  expenses.  SISO.    Write  for 
escriptive  circular.       A.  "W.  HARRIS,  I.I..D.,  Olreotor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  HnntlnKton  Aveone,  Bonton,  Maaa. 

Mr*.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY.  Prinapal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY  MJ23h!l*». 

United  aduol  for  bofi.    ro*  lor  ooUoc  and  tccfaiiicU  uh^b! 
»MB.    Nocm».  H.  H.  CTKNGHAJCfttoapaL^ 


WHEATON   SEMINARY  '^^SSS' 

llart<m.l|aM.  HeaJthMHIocatedwiaiio  Mimics  of  BosunT:^ 

lor- :  tcniut.  bajJut-ball.  field-fc 
addrcM  the  Praidciil.  R£V. 


-  .»».  Auu  v«>iH«M.  ^^cw  brick  gymnaHTim,  with  resident  instmc- 

^jj^^-  ^'''f^*^^^*'^=iTitm~/"r,^f'^^°f»'  »Kf  views 
V.  SANUtL  V.  CX)LE.  A.M..  D.D. 


ROCK  RIDGE  HAI,I« 

Aaefeool  for  bor*.     LMatioa  hi(fa  and  diT.     Uboratories. 
oBop  lor_  Hcctainic  Arts.    A  new  finmusiaiii.    j'/roxr  Uackcri, 

*"-      Amaican 


•~~K  "".  "■««'™»  /'TIS.    y»  new  fymtiiiinnni.    o<r<ni 
fifSf  Af^fl-  SdwUfshim.    A  ,«gDroiis  school  liie 
Uok.    lOtts^ed  pampUfel  scot  free. 
Pf-O-  B.  WBITE.  Prlndpml.  WellMley  Hi 


Hllla. 


NEW  YORK   CITY 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 


Gcnenland  Colkse  PreparaiocT  Connes. 
LaiKe  recrtation  croonds. 
Rii-erwle  Drive.  gSth  and  iftth  S«s^  N« 


r  York  On. 


Nbw  Yokk,  New  Voik,  IliuaJii  and  OOOk  Ttim 

The  H(M-ace  Mann  Sdiools  <-  T'^f**"  c^a^^ 


Three  schools  for  both  sexes- AjDOeniaiWn.  n imj    U«h.   3S 

Address  SAMt-ai.  T.  Dtn-roM.  ic--. 


New  YoKK.  Pelbini  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Half  hour  from  New  YoA.  Will  leopea  Octnfcer  m. 


Massachus«tts,  West  Newton.  Albemarle  Road. 

The  Fessenden  School  for  Young  Boys 

.  "^P^  ^"^^  "*'•  Bo*'*"*  School  of  Mch  pade.  Prepares 
for  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  other  secondary  schools.  Boys 
receiyed  allO  or  yoonger.  Send  for  catalog.   F.  J.  Fessknden.  Pnn. 


_  QVIKCT   MAMSIOM 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


six  mllM  from  Boston.    For  illustrated  prospeaus  and  for 
1 A  ._         HORACE  MANN  WlLLVlRlT^Sc.  DT 


drcalarseiMl  to 


(P.  O.),  WoUaston.  Mass.' 


MISSOURI 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1899 

Seeks  the  patronage  of  discriminating 
parents  and  admits  boys  of  good  moral 
character  only. 

For  descriptiTe  txwk  and 
foil  information,  ^Ai\Tt-^ 

OoloiMl  P.  W.  V.  BLEES,  Supertntendent 

I6>  Fort  Blecs.  Macon,  Mo. 


J 


NEW  JERSEY 


Nsw  Jbrscv.  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Every  influence  tends  to  Uart  a  boy  rirht.  Physically,  morally, 
menUUy.  Courses  prepare  for  college  or  business  life.  CauloEue  on 
request.    Bn.  T.  H.Lu<m,  a.i.,  rn..    BiO.  x.  u.  i«.d.m,^;iiSii„" 


Naw  JiESEV.  Englewood  (U  miles  from  New  York  City) 

Dwight  School  for  Girls 

Miss  E.  S.  Crbightow  and  Miss  E.  W.  Fasrar,  Principals. 


Kingsley  School  Sl^jf^lV 

UppCT  School  .prepares  for  CoUege.  Lower  School  trains  boys 
Irom  nine  to  tlilrteen  years.  Methods  m  school-home  and  class- 
roont  based  on  knowledge  of  boys  and  ol  the  individual  boy.  Two 
new  buildinffs  ready  September. 

.  . -J-  K-  CAMPBELt.  Kssex  Fells.  New  Jeraor 
Address  tintll  Sept.  1 0.  Woodland,  Ulster  Co.,  NewTork 


BRANTWOOD  HALL  ^n^w"j2SSeT 

~ '""nyntKOitxf  School  for  Gtrls,  Boaidmtr  and  Day  School. 
T>ep>rtni«nt.    Forty  minutes  from  New  York. 

^Th«  MISSES  MAINE,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


N«w  York.  New  Yoik.  U  and  IS  W.  »th  St. 

Mrs.   Leslie    Morgan's    Boarding    and 
Day   School  for  Girls 


MRS.  iX>UaLAS'S  rK»«t>  >£d  Kdsims  ksowa- 

Pg^r^ioat.  and  Go«a.  ^^^f^^^  ^2! 
'-'**•*»•  lg  East  76«h  St.  and  Amea.  M.  Y.  ^^iT 


nEFIICHSCRMl,!Sri£ 

A  School  with  a  College  Atmosphere 
After  October  1st.  61  East  77th  St. 
New  fireproof  bmldinc  as  perfect  as  modera  invca- 
tion  can  make  it.    Terms.  »1.30u  to  JljooT^  ^^ 

"^  J^YV.  Y*'-"/"'™'  AB..  LLB..  PradpoL 
735  Madtson  Avenue,  near  6>th  Str«t. 


NEW    YORK 


Principal  Somes's  School 

AMM^M^amt-Uke.  N.  V.    A  B«M  SchMi  isr  TUrty  B^a 

Soperior.  preparation  lor  collcrn  work.    Prrmcd  tnitrmeti^ 
Ideal  location  tor  outdoor  Bfe.    Yearly  charte  SwT^  •»m-mcum^ 


^-dg^^pjn^v'ei-'/a^as^jA^glgR'-^ 


IS  Bora 


Nkw  Yoric.  Clinton  19  miles  from  Utica). 

Clinton  Preparatory  School    o-jwivi--. 

ftepares  for  any  college.  Boy.  10  to  14  years  at  tiialt?^Si. 
preferred.  References:  Bishop  Huntmgton.  Bishop  Whitehe»L 
4 College  Presidents. J^B.  W„e.i.me.  A.M..  ^T" 


THE  BENNETT  SCHOOL 


POR    GIRUi 

IBTINOTON-ON-HUDSON 

40  minutes  from  New  York. 


NERVOUS  and  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Requiring  special  care  and  tndning.     Address 

The   Sycamore   Farm    School 

N.  R.  BREWSTER.  R.  F.  P.  No.  4.  Newfamrt.  N.  Y. 

New  York.  Ossininr.  ^^^^""^"""^"^"^ 

St.  John's  School.  MUlttur.  Modern  imprare- 
_  .  , ,  ments.      Laboratory.      Library 

Gymnasium.  Athleuc  field.  Special  opporlunitiei  for  qaick  and 
thorough  preparation  for  college.  Sammer  Mmlon.  For  cata- 
logue address  Rev.  W.  A  Rannrv.  A.M..  Pd.B,  Snpt. 


New  York.  Ossiningon-Hodson. 

DR.    HOLBROOKS    SCHOOL    Jgft 

Terms  *7M.    Fall  term  bexins  September  28ih.  190*.  ""»» 


PAIRHOLME  £^ 


Quick  prepuation  for  Vassar,  W< 

-*-    *-  experts     Entrance  — 

jmmer  school,  1125.   j_> 

ricHous,  PeeksBft<io-H^«oB. 


LYNDON  HALL,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

TkSBsr  Preparation  a  Speelaltr 

SAMUEL  WELLS  BUCK.  AM..  Principal. 

Rye  Seminary.  \'^^^^-^^ 

Mn.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Utim  STOWS. 
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NEW    YORK 


Hiss  C.  E  MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 

Tarrytown  -  on  -  H  udfton. 

N.  Y.  An  ideal  school.  Ad- 
vantages of  N.  Y.  City.  All 
deparinients.  Special  couraa 
in  -Art.  Music,  Literature.  I-an- 
guases,  etc.  For  illustrated  at- 
cuiar  V  address  ,  ,   ,, 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  LL.M. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


THE  NEW  "OLD  EDUCATION" 

Salem.   N.  C.    5  boys.  tl.OK  each.    AppW  before  list  »  dosed. 
Reterence.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Cheshire,  of  N.  (-■ 

OHIO 


Hill, 
O. 


Ohio  Military  Institute  li^^tl! 

Ideal  preparatory  school  and  home.    Improvement  in  health 
and  vigor  specially  marked.    Illustrated  catalog. 
e.  K.  P«H7  (!l«»«l  Aead.),  lUUjMHr.       B»».  <«*»  H.  «l7,  A.M.,  BtgJrt. 


Ohio,  Cleveland,  1(00  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 


College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 


OBERLIN   ACADEMY 

72d  rear  beffins  September  %8tli,  1904 

Seventeen  instructors.     Thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  any 
college  or  scientific  school.    New  courses  m  History  and  bciencc. 
New  gymnasium.    Expenses  reasonable.     For  caUlogue  applyto 
JOHN  FlSHETt  PECK.  Principal.  Bon  P..  Oberlin.  Ohio. 


OBERLIN 
TIIBOLrOGICAL    SBMINARY 

72d  year  opens  Sept.  28th.    Strong  courses  vrith  special  advanuges 

in  the  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Prof.  E,  I.  BOSWOHTH,  Dean,  Olierlln.  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pbhhsvlvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

THE 

Misses  Shipley's  School 

Prtfaraicry  tt  Bryn  Mawr  Collect 

The  spirit  o(  the  School  demands  that  gentleness  and  courtesy 

should  characteme  its  life.    The  culturing  atmosphere  of  a  refined 

home  is  united  with  exceptional  educational  and  soaal  advanuges. 

Day  School  includes  Primary  Department.     Write  for  ctrcutari. 

Box  G..  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Miss  Baldwin's  School  c^Sfe 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  Collese 
Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.    Within  13  years  177  pupiU  have  entered  Bryn 
Mawr  College  from  this  school.    Diploma  given  in  General  and  Col- 
lege PreD.iratory  Courses.     Fine  fire-proot  stone  building.    25  acres 
of  oeautiful  grounds.     For  circular  address  the  Secretary, 

FLORENCE   BALDWIN,  Ph.B.,  Prinapal.     , 
JANE  L.   BROWN  ELL.  A.M..  Associate  Prinapal. 


Pbnnsvlvania.  Germantown.  Philadelphia. 

Walnut   Lane  School  ''^^ZTtZ^^ 

Highest  attainments  in  scholarship.    Attractive  home  and  social 
life.    Golf,  tennis,  basket  ball. 

Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  PrindpaL 


PiNNsvLVANiA.  Haverford. 


Haverford  College 

In  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.     Admission  by  examination  onlr- 

Expen.se,  54(X)  to  $(^jOO.     For  information  address  Thb  Secrbtary. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIKS 

Twenty  mioutes  from  Philadelphiai  two  hours  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property.    For  circuiars  address 
Mibs  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  rrindpal,  Ogona  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Armitage  School:  Foriiirls 


Half  hour  (rom  Philadelphia, 
ing  Courses.    fTSU-tWU  per  year. 


College  Preparatory  and  Finish- 
Address  the  SECRETARY. 

Wayne,  Penmylvanla 


ST.  I«IJHE'S  SCHOOL, 

WAYNE,  PA.  (14  MUeii  from  PhlUdelphia) 
Forty  years  successful  in  preparing  boys  for  college  or  for  business. 
Careiul  indivutuat  instruction,    BmldioEs  all  new.    30  acres  tor  all 
sports.    Gymnasium,  with  swimming  DO<>I,„        ..     ,,      . 
.wn».    Charles  HENRV  STROUT,  A.M..  Headmaster. 

Pbnnsvlvania,  Westchester. 

The   Darlington  Seminary  ^,^.*^„vS^ 

to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  Courses :  Collegiate, 
Conservatory,  Art,  Special,  Athletics,  Location  ideal.  t225  per 
year.    F.  P.  Bvb,  Pres.;  R.  D.  Dakhngton,  Vice-Pres. 

VIRGINIA 


VXIYERSITV    OF    VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville,  Va.    Letters,  Sdence,  Law,  Medidne,  Engi- 
neering. Piedmont  Virginia  is  too  high  forinalaria.  while  far  enough 
south  Tor  mild  winters.    Session  begins  September  15,    Address 
CHAIRMAN.  University  ofYlrglnla,  Charlottegyille 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 


For  Toong 
Ladles 


STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 


Tenn  begins  Sept,  8th,  19M.  In  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vninia. 
275  students  from  lb  States  past  session.  Terms  moderate.  Enter 
mySS^SeSdforafalog.    njiss  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal. 


HOME  SCHOOL  for  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

on  Hainnton  Roads,  Va.  Number  limited  to  six.  Careful 
attention  to  menUl  and  physical  welfare  of  each  child.  1  erms  VUi. 
Session  from  Sept.  29  to  [une  7.  1905.    Apply  to  No.  877.  Outloolc 


WISCONSIN 


Mii.wAt;KBii,  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee  -  Downer    College 

FOR  OIRLS  AND  YOUNG   LADIES 
College.    Seminary  (College  Preparatory)  accredited  to  Eastern  and 
Western  Colleges  and  Universities.    Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Physical 
Training.  Domestic  Science,     Miss  Ellbn  C,  Sabin.  President, 

Letters  of  Credit 

AND 

Exchange  Checks 
For  Use  of  Travellers 

ISSUED  BT 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

Nassau  &  Cedar  Sts.,  New  York 

London   Office 

33-35  Lombard  Street. 


H,W,HALSEY&CO„  Bankers 

MUNICIPALBOND$,andoth«rhlgh-grad» 
INVESTMENT  ISSUES.  S«ndforolroular 

New  York,  49  Wall  St.    The  Roofcery,  Chicago 

The  Famous  Sacred  8onic  in  Sheet  Muslo 

SATED     BY     GRACE 

with  new,  beautiful  accompanioient  25  cents, . 

THE   BIGLOW  *  MAIN   CO.,   New   Vork-ChloaKO 
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Twenty  Years  from  Now 

the  living  members  of  the 

Century  Life-insurance  Club 

will  becoDDtlng  the  dollars  comprising  tbe  snug  little  fortune  which  tbey  built  gradually  and  easily  throoghtbe 
membership  In  the  CENTURY  CLUB.  There  should  he  several  of  these  memberships  la  each  home.  Bnthoal- 
astic  members  In  every  state  and  territory  express  their  delight  and  gratitude. 

IF  YOU  ONLY  KNEW 

If  tou  only  knew  just  what  the  Century  Clahnra//!/ w; 

IF  TOU  ONLY  KNEW  tlic  easy  way  in  whlt-h  Club  members  secure  the  best  life-insurance  from  one  of  the  strong  and  de- 
pendable old-line  Companies,  on  small  monthly  instalments,  with  all  the  worry  of  burdenmme  preniioms  left  out : 
IF  Tuu  ONLY  KNEW  bow  many  dollars  tbe  CLUB'S  wonderful  KEIGHBOKIIOOD  FLAM  puts  into  the  pocket  of  ereiy 
loyal  member:  r\  11  t  r    n  t'\  v 

It  YOU  ONLY  KNEW  all  thls  (and  some  other  things  about  the  CLUB  which  every  reader  of  the  o  u  l  L.  u  u  iv 
ought  to  know)  the  Secretary  guesses  you  would  clap  your  liands  or  toss  your  hat  to  the  ceiling,  or  do  what  is  even  more 

JOVOUM—JOIS  THK  CLUB   AND  COMMENCE  TO  SEE  BETTER  TIMES. 

TheCTjUBisontfor  tfariftaDd  helpfulness  and  flunn- 
ctal  succeHa  for  all  who  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Send  for  further  partlcnlars  and  see  i  f  it  isn't  so.  The  Secretary  will  mail  you  a  formal  inTitation  end  a  blank  applicatlm 
for  membership  which,  if  your  judgment  approves,  you  can  flll  right  out  and  soon  be  in  "good  and  regular  mtanding" 
with  a  weekly  or  monthly  Income  through  the  NKIGHBORHOOD  PLAN. 

Thus  you  may  KKO  W  ;  and  as  to  tnoic  will  only  cost  yon  one  or  two  cents,  and  rtot  to  know  may  cost  you  (hotuandsor 
dollars^  why— dt»n'(  you  thxnk  you'd  better  KNOW  V 

HOW  TO  JOIN 

Write  at  once  forparticnlars,  which  will  be  promptly  mailed  yon.  In  order  that  you  may  receive  complete  and  personal 
Information  concerning  the  eii-eptional  advantages  afforded  by  the  CLUB  plan,  please  do  not  fail  to  nntirer  the  two 
loUowlng  questions  iu  yuur  first  l''tter.  ' 

Ist.  What  la  your  occupation  Y  !dcl.  What  Is  the  exact  date  of  joxlt  birtbl 

This  will  enable  the  CLU  B  to  make  you  a  very  deflmte  proposition.    Otherwise  It  can't. 
Address 

CENTURY  LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB,  Section  O 
6,  7  and  9  East  42nd  Street.  New  York, 
RICHARD  WIGHTMAN,  Secretary 

,Every  Member  a  p-i-*«*>- 


I  All  readers  of  thjB  OUTLOOK,  Housewives,  Students,  Teachers,  Farroers,  Merchants,  Doctors,  Clcrgytnen, 
I  Btenograpbers,  Nnties,  etc.,  are  invited  to  promptly  answer  this  announcement,  ana  l>ecome  not  only  members,  bo* 
I    actual  partners  in  the  Century  Club,  and  begin  to  share  immediately  in  the  cash  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
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Like  A  Sweet  Memory 

from  the  luxurious  courts  of  old,  come  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers — the  most  exquisite  confection  that  ever  graced 
My  Lady's  table  or  crowned  the  banquet  of  a  King. 
A  medley  of  flavors  in  Lemon,  Orange,  Chocolate, 
Vanilla  and  Mint.  Harmonizing  perfectly  with 
Viand  and  Vintage,  Punch,  Sherbet  and  fruit. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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THE      OUTLOOK      WANT      DEPARTMENT 

^w*f.  Kreat  assistance  to  Outlook  readers  seekioff  Positions  or  Business  OpPortunttUs^  or  lookins  for 
Jfflp  in  all  the  better  erades.  An  advertisement  in  The  Outlook  Want  Department  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  bnng  results.  The  rcOefor  maices  in  this  Department  is  Five  Cents  for  each  word  or  initioL 
address  included.  Orders  should  be  sent  (vnth  remittance)  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  pubkccetsam. 
BUSINESS   opportunity. 


_ ^     -A   Harvard 

tnduate  (sinKie)  ot  character,  ener^v,  rood 
ftddrcu.  will  be  free  in  the  fall  to  put  |l,00O 
fend  services  into  some  esublished  business. 
References  exchanged.  Nu  afenu  or 
•chcmes.    No.  2,2UrThe  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  a  trained  and  experi- 
enced woman,  a  position  to  teach  biblical 
literature  in  a  colieffe  or  private  school  for 
the  autumn  of  19(H.  The  best  of  references 
given.    Address  C.  E.  G..  No.  561.  Outlook. 

A  good  position  is  always  open  for  a  com- 
petent man.  His  difficulty  is  to  find  it.  We 
nave  opening  for  hiffh-Krade  men  in  all 
capacities— Executive,  Technical,  and  Cleri- 
cal—payine  from  tl.OOG  to  tlUfOOO  a  year. 
"  Right  places  for  right  men.  Right  men  for 
fight  places."  Write  for  plan  and  booklet. 
Hapgoods  (Inc.),  Suite  511,  M9  Broadway. 
New  York. 

A  position  now  open-  Manager  42.000 ; 
bookkeeper  tl.200;  salesman  11,500;  secre- 
tary  j(i.U)U.  Write  for  free  booklet  of  open 
positions.  Business  Opportunity  Co.,  lUiuon 
Square.  New  York. 

SUMMER  teaching;  Wehcsley  graduate, 
ntost  successful  in  preparing  tor  college  ex- 
aminations, will  ^Jtor  during  summer— will 
travel,  or  take  entire  charge  of  pupils  in 
country.    No.  1.127,  The  Outlook. 

TEACHERS.  Frindpala.  Governesses- 
immediate  vacancies  and  for  September.  Fall 
firders  being  received.  Communicate  now 
n  time  for  annual  bulletin.  Schermerhom 
Teachers'  Agency.  3  East  Fourteenth  Street. 
New  York  Cily. 

WANTED.  boanlen-Fannhonse,  mod- 
ern unprovements.  east  end  Long  Island,  M 
nuk  from  ocean.  Still  water  bathmg.  fishing, 
poatinK.  Prices  on  appHcadon.  Address 
MnTC.  £.  Osbom.  Wamacott.  N.  Y. 

EliDEKLT  ladv  excellent  reader,  not 
an  elocutionist,  noula  read  to  invalid.  Ad* 
dress  M.  S..  No.  1,841.  The  Outlook. 

STENOGRAPHER  and  competent 
business  woman,  twelve  years'  experience, 
desires  change  location.  Northwest  preferred. 
References  exchanged.  No.l.94l,The  Outlook 

SMITH  graduate,  experienced  teacher, 
.  seeks  position  for  summer  vacation-- tutor. 
governess,  or  companion.  Will  travel.  Ref- 
erences. Also  position  for  next  year.  Ad- 
dress No.  2.021.  The  Outlook. 

WANTEl)- Young  woman  of  refinement, 
sound  health,  and  good  education,  between 
twenty-two  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  to  enter 
a  Special  Training  School  for  Nurses.  For 
porticulais  address  No.  4,262,  llie  Outlook. 

PRINCETON  Graduate  wiU  uke  a  tew 
boys  to  tutor  in  his  own  home  July  25  to  Sept. 
15.    Address  S.  M.  Cadv,  Summit,  N.  J. 

W  ANTEU-By  successful  teacher,  Latin, 
English,  Christian  worker,  j>osition  of  general 
oversight  and  reaponsibihty,  not  icvolying 
continuous  teaching,  in  any  good  institution ; 
auo  congenial  summer  employment.  No. 
2.027,  The  Outlook. 

TO  rent  for  summer  and  f.il).  pleasant  fur- 
nished flats;  complete;  reasonable.  A.  K. 
Willard.  Burhngton.  Vt. 


WANTED— A  position  as  teadier  of  elo- 
cution, with  or  without  physical  culture,  by  a 
young  woman  of  refinement  and  experience, 
of  American  and  foreign  traimnK,  who  dfiers 
the  highest  sUndard  of  work  and  best  of  ref- 
erences. Address  N.  F.  A.,  I6H  Brattle  St., 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

RIDING  saddles  for  aale.-Twq  finely 
made  ladies'  riding  saddles  will  be  wld  at  less 
than  halt  cost.  For  particulan  address  No. 
1,647,  The  OuUook. 

TRAP  for  sale.  DouUIl-  seated,  uiiti  ixjie 
aiid  slialtSj  made  by  Collins  ot  Newark,  ia 
good  condition.  Very  little  ui^cd.  Cost  5235. 
Will  sell  for  51iS.    No.  I.f45.  The  Outlook. 

PRIVATE  lessons  given  by  high  school 
paduate.  rccorainendcd  by  the  faculty  of 
Boys'  High  School  as  tutor  in  Latin,  Greek, 
<J--r[ii.in.  andniathemaCics.  Has  prepared  stu- 
di  '  lor  examinations  in  Hoys'  High.  Girls" 
H,.,  :.  and  Polytechnic  Preparatory  scl)ool5 
will.  Kreat  success.  Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad. 
711  Laiaytlte  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

PKNSION,  Berlin.  Ludwiekirchstr.  1. 
Fran  von  lialigand.  Kvcry  comfort.  Excel- 
lent facilities  to  learn  German.  Price  rea- 
sonable. 

EXPERIENCED  chaperon  desires 
engagement  to  travel  in  Europe.  Miss 
buckler.  1309  Park  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 

EXPERIENCED  New  York  teacher 
desiring  change,  wishes  correspondence  with 
families  living  on  large  Western  farms  or 
ranches.  Would  serve  as  tutor  and  compan- 
ion for  children.  Address  No.  1^S.  llie 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  Latin.  Ger. 
man,  £ngilsh.  desires  position.  Graduate 
student  Columbia  University.  No,  2,181, 
The  Outlook. 

POST  yourself.  Best  World's  Fair  Guide 
Book.  200  pages,  illustrated,  maps ;  indispen  • 
sable.  30  cts.  net.  postpaid.  Presbyterian 
Hoard  of  Publication,  1516  Locust.  St.  Louis. 

W  A  >TF,I)-l;vv,g  lady  ol  refinement, 
IK  '>ii  as  motherV  I  per.  to  children  over 
th     '.  lor  summer.  ms  reasonable.    Ad- 

dtc-^^  Hox  193.  Mysi;i       onnecticut. 


ior.  high  standing, 
nee  work  preferred. 
Kxcelleot  references. 


PRINCKTON 

desires  tutorini,'.  1 
Traveled,  experient 
No.  2.171.  The  Outlook 

YOUNG  man.  teacher,  wishes  summer 
tuioriuw.  CoIUiic  preparatory  subjects.  Best 
reic.ta^ta.     :ho.  ii.l^J,  i*he  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  teacher,  wishes  summer 
tutoring.  College  preparatory  subjects.  Best 
references.     No.  2,195,  The  Outlook. 

"WOMAN  in  college  position  would 
change.  A.  B..  A.  M.  Mathematics.  No. 
2.177.  The  Outlook. 

YOUR  son's  business  after  graduation? 
Periodical  publishing  presents  splendid  op- 
portunities. Address  Emerson  P.  Harris. 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 

TEACHER  elocution,  dramatics,  art, 
physical  culture,  connected  with  college  two 
years,  wants  position.  Successful  with  Span- 
ish students.  Adelaide  Rankin,  515  Croser 
Building.  Phila. 


SHOPPING -Sampl«  wnt.  Onkd 
filled  promptly.  Suits  and  hats  to  ordo. 
Highest  references.  M.  W.  Wigfatmaoti 
Co..  44  West  22d  St..  New  York.  | 

A  refined  and  educated  woman  in  gmli 
need  desires  home  in  Christian  family  dor^' 
summer,  with  slieht  remuneration  for  scm, 
ices.    No.  2.179.  The  OuUook.  i 

WANTED- By  a  Brooklyn  pastor,  sto., 
ographer  and  helper  in  religious  work  ariKsc 
men  and  boys.    Address  No.  2^15.  Oulkiok. 

GENTLEMAN  will  teach  shorthiirfl 
by  mail.  Terms  reasonable.  John  Comtk , 
Troy.  Ohio.  I 

SUMMER  board,  private  fozntly.  hi(h 

Eound,  beautiful  view,  one  mile  from  statist. 
P*^..^yS*(L;  Mrs.  Geo,  A.  Johnson.  Bah 
rry  Htll.  Towntcnd.  Mass. 

^  EXPERIENCED  educator  wishes  M 
learn  ot  locality  suitable  for  private  school 
May  rent  or  buy  good  school.  AcUfress  Ko. 
2.255.  The  Outk>ok. 

SlTUAT10Nwanted.-EzperieiKed.R- 

mied,  mteliigent  housekeeper.  KeferenccL 
Box  344.  Derby  Conn. 

MATRON'S  position  in  a  school  for 
next  year  by  lady  of  experience.  Keferences. 
No.  2.271.  The  OuUook. 

WANTED— Position  as  tutor.  KoveracM. 
companion,  or  secretary  for  the  sununer  or 
longer,  by  a  young  lady,  refined  and  well  edo- 
cated.  Normal  training ;  experience  in  teach- 
ing Knglish.  References.  Address  No.  USi, 
The  Outlook. 

CAMBRIDGE.  Ma88.-For  rentfortbc 

summer,  a  desirable  apartment  of  six  rooms. 
furnished.  $25  per  month.  No.  2,275,  Outlook. 
CAPARliE  young  woman.  Normalgrad- 
uate,  experienced,  good  reference,  will  coadu 
assist  mother,  or  take  full  charge  of  ^lildren. 
No.  2.279.  The  Outlook, 

AN  English  lady,  desirous  of  spcndiDS 
July  and  August  in  the  Adirondacks.  would 
act  as  chaperon,  companion,  and  sccrclary  in 
return  for  hotel  and  traveling  expenses.  Mn. 
de  Guise,  205  W.  «th  St..  N.  V.  City. 

81I.K  embroiderers  wanted  on  mfuats'caih- 
mere  aacques,  wnpjiers,  and  flannel  skirts. 
Honic  work  to  experienced  hands  and  tint  am 


WANTED— To  learn  of  very  snull  pri- 
vate home  school  where  young  girls  receive 
strictly  personal  instruction  and  supervision 
in  itudies.    No.  2.301.  The  OuUook. 

SECRET ARY.-Well  educated,  experi- 
enced young  man  (24)  desires  position  as  sec- 
retary, private  or  commercial.  Address  No. 
2.3U5.  The  Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN,  thirty-three,  several  years' 
experience  private  practice,  would  attend 
patient,  medical  or  surgical,  or  travel.  Un- 
exceptionable references.  Address  No.  2,1s. 
The  Outlook. 

SMITH  College  student  would  tutor  for 
summer.  K.  H.C..  184  High  St..  Oraoge.N.  J . 


Stops  HEADACHES 

Corrects 


^^ 


si:i;rzi:H 


acidity. 
Does  not 
depress 
the  heart. 


^pfi^Sfra^J^^     Sold  on  its  merits 

It  stops  the  "ache,"clears  the  brain,  sweetens 
the  stomach,  induces  healthy  action  of  the 
liver  and  bowels  In  such  a  pleasant,  peranasive 
way  as  to  make  it  "(A«  remedy  par  erceUenee"  for 
delicate  persons  and  children,  altho'  equally 
effective  for  the  strongest  adult. 

60o.  and  •l.OOatjrourdrunlitsaffby  n.U  frn. 

TSA  TASRAKT  «0>,  U  9ki  >*•,  lf«w  X«rt. 
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with  reason. 


A 
COOL 
ROPOSITION 

Surprising  how 
cool,    yet    full    oi 
energy  and  "  go  " 
one  feels  when  the  hot 
weather  diet  is  selected 
For  breakfast 


A  Little  Fruit.  S(^  Boiied  Eggs. 

Saucer  of  GRAPE-NUTS  and  Cream. 

Toast  yffboLe  Wheat  Bread  or  Zweibach. 

Cup  of  POSTUM. 

All  the  necessary  food  elements  here 
to  keep  Body  and  Brain  well  nour- 
ished and  strong  until  the  noon  hour, 
no  matter  what  the  work. 

An  ideal  hot  weather  lunch,  too,  for 
the  same  important  reasons. 

Grape-Nuts 


For  Carrying  Garbage 

The  sanitary  way  is  in 

Witt's  Corrugated  Pail 

Close  fitting  lid  makes  work  odor- 
less and  cleanly.  Easy  to  carry. 
Strongest  bucket  made  and  most 
economical  for  general  purposes. 
Steel,  galvanized.   5*7  gal.  sizes. 

As*  your  dtaler—if  ht  katn't  it,  wriU  m. 

Ttaa  Witt  Coroka  Co.,      B««.0,      Clwin—tl,  0. 


We  Do  Not  Keep 
Ready-Made  Suits 

Have  NEVER 
Kept  Them 

P  VERY  garment 
*-^  we  make  is  cut 
to  fit  the  person 
who  orders  it  from 
the  materials  she 
selects,  with  the 
special  linings  and 
trimmings  of  her 
choice. 

Individuality  in 
dress  is  essential  to 
every  well-gowned 
woman,  and  may 
be  secured  of  us, 
no  matter  where 
you-live.  And  with- 
out risk.  We  guar- 
antee to  fit  you — 
not  nearly  fit  you 
— or  almost  fit  you 
— but  fit  you  to  your 
own  satisfaction, 
you  to  be  the  judge. 
How  can  you,  then, 
refuse  to  order  ?  If 
what  you  receive  is 
not  to  your  liking, 
you  may  send  it 
back  promptly  and 
your  money  will  be 
mstantly  and  cheerfully  refunded. 

You  now  have  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  test  our  methods  and  our  system,  because 
we  are  closing  out  our  Summer  goods  to 
make  room  for  new  Fall  materials,  which 
will  begin  to  arrive  shortly.  We  will,  there- 
fore, make  any  garment  illustrated  in  our 
catalogue,  from  any  of  our  materials,  at 
one-fourth  less  than  Catalogue  prices. 


$M.M  Suits  aow$7i« 

$5.MS 

kirts  now  $3.75 

2I.M   -     «   15.N 

8.11 

-     -   iM 

3I.M   -     »  2151 

I2.M 

«     -    Ml 

4I.M   •<     ^  3I.N 

2I.M 

"     «  I5.M 

Print  also  Rtdaccd  M  Jackets.  TrsnIInt  Salts.  lUla  Coats,  etc 
We  Prepay  Ezpnat  Ckarfss  ta  Aay  Part  al  tks  Halted  Slates. 

Samples  of  materials  and  Catalogue  No.  49  will  be  sent 
FKlIfc.  by  return  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
If  you  will  give  us  an  idea  ot  the  colors  you  prefer,  we  wilt 
send  >ou  samples  ol  exactly  what  you  wish. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 

1 19  aiKl  121  Wast  3Jd  Strvet,  New  York  City 

Mul  orders  only.  No  branches  or  agenti. 
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382,000 
ACRES 

of  fertile  Government 
lands  in  the  great  Corn 
Belt,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement  in 
July.  These  lands  are 
situated  on  the 

ROSEBUD 
RESERVATIONi 

(Gregory  County,  S.D.) 
The  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  is  the 
only  direct  through  line 
to  Bonesteel  (on  the 
Reservation  border) 
and  to  Fairfax  ana 
Yankton,  where  U.  S. 
Registry  land  offices 
are  open. 

HOW  TO  GET  A  HOME  I 

Send  for  copy  of  pamphlet  "New  Homes  I 
m  the  West,"  containing  map  of  the  Re»- 1 
erjation  and  full  particnlars  aa  to  how,  I 
when  and  where  to  reeister  and  make  final  I 
entry  for  i6o  acres  of  this  Government  land.  I 
W.  B.  KNISKERN 
Pass'r  Trafflo  Manager 

CIllOHKO.  lU. 


5% 


,_     THE  PERFECT 
O    INVESTMENT 


Wo  SpecnUtleii 


Under  Hew  Tork 

Bankiae  Sept. 

SnperTlilon 


PER  ANNUM        r.    .^   ^  , 

n>«<i>.Ki- .  i-L  .""'<  oe^"-»ii"«'e;  Second,  reuonably 
profitable;  Third,  immedlatelsr  aTallable  If  re- 
qillrefl  for  other  pnrpoHen.  Y.iur 
MvinKs  placed  with  The  Indnatrtal 
SavliiKR  and  Loan  Co.  fulfil  all  ihe« 
requirements.    They  will  bear  eamiuKS  at 

5%  Per  Annnm 

for  every  day  in  our  care.    Subject  to  your 
wulidiawal  at  any  time. 
We  will  furolKh  full  particulars.  testtmonlaU. 
etc.,  updMequcst. 

Assets »1.700.0(» 

SirRPLi;s  and  Profits tl6O,0QO 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  UUN  Ca 
1I19-A  Braalwaj,  N«w  Vwk 


rtJtAS 


LONE   A  STAR" 


/Municipal 

Bonds 

/•AYINC 


•  E    1   SI 

A 


First 

nortffoffes 

fWftNG 


1 


A55UnE-S 
CflTIKE 

cnAKee  of 

TEX  A  5 

REAL 

ESTATE 


Dallas 


/KMJ 


ACTS  AS 

ririANciAL 

,AGENT  f=OK. 

^ItlDIVIDVALS 
AMD  COK' 
,F0PAT10rO 


*su<4u  sr  NSiv  yoJfA 


•ATiorol 


Antique  Bellows 


In  f:arved  Oak  and  Reponsae  Brass. 

Fire  Sets  and  Andirons 

In  Brass,  steel,  and  BlacU  iron.    Snark 

^^^^^     .,__^ ^^^,    scnttles    aniL 

Holders,       HearUi 


-  •"■""»,  =!«:«•,  ana  asiacK  iron.    Bnark. 
C-fiS*'   •^*2'*«™'   *=»«•    Scnttles    and 


Bmslies,  etc. 


Z40  and  ijs  -^Vest  4ad  Street,  and 
'3a  •^Vest  4ist   Street,  yiew   Vorte 


NET 


Boand.  eonaerratt«« 
flret  mmtnaea  oa  IB- 
piOTMlndlr.     Wcax- 

and  know  ererr    bot^ 
■         _j.._  rower.    We  nuke  <iar 

loana  with  onr  own  money  and  turn  tiMm 
OTW  complete.  In  «  yeai«  we  ^r^ 
learned  hpw  to  mlect  tbe  beet     No  one 


■^       -  A^uovu  uuw  HI  aeieci  me  l>eet. 

_,  _.  now  handling  western  mortffaffee 

SSat^f^*^'  '^^"J??  «»  benefit  of  SSPSJ 
gaaUtroftheamnrllles  now  on  hand  has 


more  vxpvnan 
Theqaallt7u.. 
been  jnrpaaaed 


experleare. 
a»  never 


T»^L^I      .  *  ■....»  .'M  unuu  nve  newer 


Old- Age  Pensions 

Soldiers  and  sailpra  of  the  war  of  U61-U6S  who  served  ninety  days, 
were  honorably  dischanted,  who  are  now  slx^>tiro  yearn  3 
ase  or  over,  if  not  receiving  *U  per  month,  »rite  ai  once  lor 
intoimation,  as  to  the  new  rubnz  of  the  pension  department  to 

E  P.  Kendrick  *^SSSS  "A'ttS^er  SpriHgTield,  Mass. 

Stale  date  of  birth,  services,  and.  ifnow  in  receipt  of  a  pension   the 
rate,    riuenty-five yiars' ejcpn-utut    Nocltar£runltss  SMcmlfui 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  MONEY 

Write  for  my  FREK  BOOK  about  Missouri,  her  wealth,  bin. 
and  S%  Farm  Sf-°T\¥SV*''  Erlnted  in  colors :  profusely  iOus. 
trated.   FREE.    WU.UAML  MMPTON,  1  WirteU  hS:,  Msafcj£ 


Remington  Typewriter 

W>  Broadway.  New  Tortt. 


ALWATS  irSB  THB  OENDINX 

MURRAY  &  LANMAJPS  raX)RIDA  WATER 

For  the  Handkerchief.  Toilet,  and  Bath 


Mr.  H.  W.  MORGAN,  Austin,  Unm.,  Fehranr  27,  noi.  write  • 
I  have  nsed  tbe  Strenslh-Girer,  Jayne's  Tome  Vemub«e.  bw  la 
years,  and  beliere  It  to  be  decidedly  a  sapenor  remedy. 


TARTAN 

Indirestion,  and  reculat.  ...  w.w< 
TBS   TABTAKLITHUiS 


PIL.L.S  5""  Constlpetioo,  BOioas  and 
7  .t.  o^^  ^y"  Comolaints.  f1«oteo«. 
ite  the  Bowels.    Vk.  a  bottle,  postpaid. 

C«»  1»  Asa  St.  H.  T. 
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Your  Summer  Plans 

may  perhaps  be  more  easily  arranged  if  you  will 
let  The  Outlook  Recreation  Department  assist  you, 

"Write  to-day  stating  the  section  you  desire  to  learn 
about  and  the  price  you  wish  to  pay  for  accommodations. 

The  service  is  free  and  the  answer  comes  by  early 
mail  prepaid. 

THE  OUTLOOK  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Our  little  book.  "The  Storjr  of  the  Beoreatlon  Department," 
will  be  lent  free  to  »n7  Oatlook  reader  who  may  be  Intereited. 


\ja3tK  Tahoe.  Calif  amis 

Among  the  great  lakes  famous  for 
their  scenery,  none  is  more  favorably 
known  than  this  sheet  of  crystal  water  in 
the  lap  of  the  High  Sierra.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
its  pebbly  shores  are  trinsed  with  fine 
forests,  and  in  its  near  neighborhood  are 
a  number  of  smaller  lakes,  all  famous  for 
tlieir  beautiful  scenery  and  for  the  unsur- 
passed sport  which  they  afford  the  enthu- 
aiastic  fisherman. 

The'wonderful  color  on  Tahoe  is  be- 

gind  words  or  pictures  to  describe. '  In 
merald  Bay  the  water  is  a  remarkable 
raeen,  while  on  the  main  body  of  the  lake 
there  is  every  shade  of  blue  known  to  the 
artist.  The  lake  is  twenty-three  miles 
long  by  thirteen  wide,  and  while  at  times 


the  cool   mountain   winds   send    bright 

lally 

it  Is  very  quiet  and  glassy,  and  delightful 


waves  chasing  across  its  surface,  usualU 


for  IXNidng.  The  many  resorts,  hidden 
away  among  the  forests  of  the  shores^ 
afford  their  guests  every  comfort  ana 
nuny  unusual  pleasures. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  reached  from  Truckee, 
on  the  Ogden  route  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, by  a  fourteen-mile  railroad  that 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  picturesque 
Truckee  River.  For  Tahoe  folder,  and 
fall  information  regarding  tfw  resorts  of 
the  lake,  address  L.  H.  Nutting,  General 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  VH  Broadway, 
New  York.      ^^^^^^ 

Colorado  and  Retam  via  ITnlon 
Paclilo 

Every  day  from  June  1st  to  Sept.  30th, 
inclusive,  with  final  return  limit  Oct. 
3lstJ^9W,from  St.  Louis  »25.00:  Chicago 
130.00,  with  correspondingly  low  rates 
from  other  points.  Be  sure  your  ticket 
reads  over  this  line.  Inquire  of  E.  L. 
Loaux,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Omaha,  Neh, 


Bedoeed  Rata*  to  Detroit 

Reduced  rates  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  ac- 
count International  Convention  Baptist 
YouniF  People's  Union  of  America,  meet- 
ing Julj  7th  to  inth.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road will  sell  tickets  from  all  stations  at 
one  fare,  plus  J2.00  for  the  round  trip,  on 
July  5th,  6tb,  and  7tb,  good  retttrniag 


IlNB 


To  NOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  RRETOR,  PRINCE 
EDWARD  ISLAND,  and  NEWFOUNDLAND 

UeiiKhtlul  trips  varyinf;  Jrom  **one 
night  at  sea"  to  a  six  days'  cruise  includ- 
ing short  deep  sea  voyage,  sail  the  entire 
Nova  Scotia  Coast,  through  the  Straits 
of  Canbo.  Tbe  Celebrated  Bru  d*Or 
Lake  Ronte,  Hew  Steamer,  DajUffht 
Service.  Weekly  saihngs  till  June  U,  then  two  trips  per  week.  Best  salmon 
and  trout  tishing.  Send  stamp  tor  booklet,  colored  maps,  etc. 
J.  A.  FLANDERS,  General  Agent,  Plant  Lme,  Union  Wharf,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  New  Route  to  the  Fir-Gunefl  Sagiirnay 
tnd  the  ooly  rail  mule  to  the  delithtful  Smii- 
mer  results  and  fi&hln^  grounds  north  of  Ouc- 
bee  mnd  to  Lake  St.  John  and  Chi.outTrni. 
through  the  CANAOIAN  ADIKONOACKS. 
Trains  connctt  at  Chicoutimi  with  Sai^uenay 
Iteatners  for  Tadousac,  Caununa,  Murray  Bay 
and  Quebec.  A  round  trip  uneijualed  in 
Amerira,  throuifh  matchless  forest,  moun- 
tain, river  antt  lake  sccncrv.  down  the  ma- 
jestic Sairuenar  br  daylight  and  back  to  tlie  Fortress  City,  touching  at  all  the  tjeautifnl  seasi<Ie  resorts 
CO  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  wItH  their  chain  of  commodious  hotels.  Hotel  R"l>erval.  Lake  St.  John, 
has  fint-class  accommodations  for  300  niests.  Connectl.ms  with  GRF.AT  NURTHHRN  RAILWAY" 
OF  CANADA  for  Grand  Mere,  and  the  CELEBRATED  SHAWINK.AN  FALLS,  the  NIAC.ARA 
of  the  EAST.  Apply  in  New  York  to  I.  W.  ALLISON,  comer  Vanderl.flt  Ave.  and  Forty-fourth  St.. 
and  to  ticket  agents  of  all  (vlnclpal  cities.  A  beautiful  illustrated  guide  book  free  on  application. 
ALEX.  HARDY,  G.  P.  Agt.:  J.  G.  SCOTT.  Gen'l  Mgr.  Quebec,  Can. 


Summer  Homes 
in  Vermont 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  and 
THE  GREEN   MOUNTAINS 

Illustrated  Book  with  complete  list  of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.     Board  $4.00  per  week 
and  upward.    Mailed  for  6c.  postaKC. 
A.  W.  ECCLE.STOJJE.  8.  P.  A. 

C.  V.  Ry..  345  Broadway,  N.  V. 


from  Detroit  to  luly  I2th,  incliuive ,  or, 
if  deposited  with  validating  acent  not 
later  than  July  10th  and  payment  of  fee 
of  50c.  made  at  time  of  deposit,  extension 
may  be  obtained  to  leave  Detroit  not  later 
than  August  15th. 


Travel  aad   Stndy  Abroad 

under  the  care  of  American  Udy  and  gentle* 
man  who  have  lived  in  Europe  many  years. 
Winter  in  luly.  References  exchaniced 
Address  No.  401.  The  Outlook. 
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Tlie  "LAND  OF  EVANGEUNE"  in 


The  DtHghtful  Vacation  Land  of  America 

RMChe4  b;  thi  DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY  LINE  (nm  Bmud. 
Tfarc*  palatial  twlD'Screw.  alaetcca-koot  ■teamen,  "  Priocc 
Gcorie."  "Prince  Aftbnr."  and  "Boaton,"la  ecrricc  preaaat  acaaon. 

PRESKNT     SAII.IMOS.      Steamer    leaves    Boston.    Lon( 
Wharf  (foot  Sule  St.),  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  p.m. 
DAILY   HKRVJfCK  begins  about  June  30. 

VMDER    14    HOVItS    FROM    BOSTOK 

For  full  information  as  to  sailings,  rates,  etc..  also  delightfully 
wntten  guide-book  entitled  "  The  Land  of  Evangeline  and  Gatew^iys  Thither,"^niailed 
iree.  write  to  J.  t.  MASTERS.  New  England  Supt.,  Long  Wharf.  Boston.  Mass. 


TRAVEL 


There  is  no  Place 
like  Home 

Old  Hone  Week  and  Champlaln 
Tcr>Centenary  Celebration  June 
30  to  27  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  should  not 
ba  missed. 

ENTERTAINMENTS    WILL    BE 
OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY 

Don't  fail  to  get  booklets  and  (ull 
Uklormation  from 
SeC'Y  NEW  BRUNSWICK  TOURIST  ASS'N 

St.  Jobs.  N.  B.,  Cante 

Cut  rates  on  all  Transportation  lines 

June  » to  July  2. 


Foreign  Tours 

^''■'.Wny,    gwp<l«n,   and    Ruasia  (our 
,s.*lls  IiiHf  2i 
•-"••I'liiiiK  tour  in  Kniland,  Sootland, 

Suninier  tour,  s.iiii"<  lunc  30  to  tondon, 
*^"«"U,  N»ltiiTl»nd,  Italy,  Ger- 
inanjr,  and  AiistrlB. 

Summer  tour,  sailmif ,  J>'ly  .t  <"  ,•*?"• 
SwItMrlantl,  I'nrla.  and  London. 

Around  the  World,  October  I, 

Onenul  Tours.  . 

Jtiwrarirt  rtadr. 
H    W.  i)UNNING  &  CO. 

U  B«cS.  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


London  &  North  Western  Ry. 


Ches 

^01 


POPi;iA^''TJn/i^iS'^'S'>"^« 

ford,  '■•"KIs''  '^"^,:Sril.ul«i  "l  rains 
1  IVfc'KPO0t.7Riv.%)  to  I.O.N  DON 
1*1  >**■*■.     ,"f  ct,>Tmeni  from  AmL-nc.-!. 
o°*'">?n    r£S5  N.  V.  10  London. 

HP^'  ',""'     l„n    KoWcre,  (Juides.  etc. 
5"VaND   A«™'°^^  l,oad»ay,  N.Y. 


EUROPE 

*.^ni!  from  K*»BtoTl  tn  th 
MfDJIERRA^EAN  BY  THE 

White  Star  Line 

Gibraltar,  Altriera,  Mar- 
»ei lies.  Naples.  Genoa. 
S.  S.  KepuhliCs  15.<KO 
tons;  Canopic.  U.imo 
tons ;   Romanic.  11.400 

^^m-^m^TTSZ  tmatttr  andiaiiings  addreti 

l^^>rr<^g^{y.,84  State  St..nowton 
5J^j-^E^  HAMPSHIRE 
IIA*''^     RESORTS 

-a-ated  printed  matter  address 
f^rf^^^K.  t-  BOOTH  BY.  G.  P.  A. 
« RAILROAD.  PortlaiU,  Maine 
buy  or  rent  a  farm,  camp, 
r   property   for  a  summer 
0|our  requirements. 


TRAVEL 


Only  Collesr*^  Instructors  (or  iiro- 
fesaora)  and  Hitch  School  Teacher* 

possessing  college  decrees  and  presenting 
unusual  references  are  eligible  to^membership 
in  the  special  "  Men's  Tour"  ^vcn  below 
coat  for  the  purpose  of  trainrng  leaders  for 
our  rapidly  growing  work.  Splendid  leader- 
ship and  all  expenses  ar:  included  in  these 
remarkable  terms:  __„_  __ 

87   DAYS  -  •38S.00 

80  DAY.S  -  SSSCOO 

73    DAYS  -  SS3O.00 

Party  limited   to. 20  members;    few  more 
places.     Details  sent  on  request. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVBRSITV  TRAVEL 
VA  Clarendon  St.,  Boston. 


E9 


KITROPE  n  4a)n  ^400 

Sailing:  Jupe  2Sth.  The  loweiit  in 
elusive ^nce  ever  offered.  Thor- 
ou^ly  Itinera  ry.university  leader- 
sKip,  brilliant  lectures  en  route, 
A  postal  brinrs  pronpectus. 
iWLET    TOLK>i,   Upl«>  H«.,  ~ 


Decision  Made  Easy 

Ooe  nesdft  anlsr  to  decide  the  suUns  and 
the  route  to  Venice— there  all  routes  cross 
and  transfers  are  made. 

JUNE  85TH~S.  S.  "Finland"  (12.000 
tons.  new).  Short  or  long-  tours  from  $4!^5 
sail  for  Venice  via  Antwerp  and  Paris,  thence 
transfer  to  every  part  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  with  scholarly  leaders  and  fine- 
grained companions. 

JULY  2I>-S.S.**Canopic"(U.000tons). 
Party  sails  for  Venice  via  Azores,  Gibraltar, 
and  Naples.     Transfers  as  above. 

JULT  16TH~S.  S.  "Princess  Irene" 
(12.000  tons.  new).  To  Rome  via  Mediter- 
ranean, particularly  designed  for  two  new 
tours  to  Greece  (spedal  boat).  Palestine,  and 

Effypt. 

Write  or  wire  for  routes  and  details  of  a 
new  kind  of  travel. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

201  Clarendon  .St.,  Boston. 


®lb  ttJorlb  ffionrs  JS.^t^ 

plete  small  pany  sailinc  July  2d.  visiting 
Knsland  France,  Switzerland.  Italy,  Ger- 
many. Holland  and  Iklcium  (cxteii-iuin  to 
Scotland).  7*i  &  s.^  wctks'  tour  with  leisure 
and  comfort;  first  class;  *430.  inclusive 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Rohsqn.  Yonkers.  N.  V. 


Leyland  Line 

Immense  new  steamers.    Discount  of  10% 
on  combined  outward  and  homeward  fare. 

From  Boiiton  to  Liverpool 
Canadian     ,   June  2"^  I  Winifredian     Jw!y  6 
Cesirian       .   June  i"'!  Devonian     .    July  U 
Winter  rates.  $50.    .Summer  mtes,  f^>5andup. 

COMPANY'S    OFFICE 
India  Bnl Id in«r.  84  State  SU,  Boston 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


ENGLAND 


L«x«ry  ■  Comfort  .  Ecoaoa 


HOTEL 


Russell 


LONDON 


trtUt "  Tewa  »  Coeatry"  XU  4«K  ' 

HOTEL 

Great  , 
'Central 

LONDON 

L THt rKEPEHJCKHOTCLS. LTD  ^ 


ENCLI8H     LAKES 
GRASMERE 

Route,  tail  to  Wmdeimere,  thence  ceach  or 
carnage  9  miles.  The  center  for  Wonis- 
worth.  Souther,  and  Rnaklnland. 

"  ROTHAV  HOTEL."  near  the  Church 
and  PRINCE  OF  WALE5  LAKE  HOTEL 

both  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  Mpationized  by  H.  M,  KlnK  Ed- 
ward VII.  and  H.  K.  H.  The  Prln- 
cenB  of  Walea.  Particulars  and  illustrated 
booklets  direct  from  Recreation  Dept. 
„See  Honeyman's  "  Briirht  Days  in  Merrie 
England."       J.  COWPERTHWAITE. 


VORK  <ENGLAND).-PHir»te 

^'*»*»-   Boardinjr  Han««.    Misa 

MOLLIS  and  Miss  EMI  LYROWNTREE. 

37  St.  Mary's,  Bootham  f„t""uS 

Minster,  10  minutes  from  the  station. 


CANADA 


[drchard/i 
Pelnt/i 
Inn  rZ 


MID  ONTAaiO';^ 
HIGHLAND  LAKES  | 

Scenery,  fishing,  and  ; 
are    unsurpassed, 
booklet  and  rates  u.  _. 
homelike  resort  addroa 
N.  S.  Tarr.  Mgr. 
Alk.rl.r-.rar-Orinis,  < 


THE  ROYAI.  NARROWS,  Ortl- 
/MV/d>a/.^fj0r/— Beautifully  situated, 
accessible,  excellent  table  and  attendance, 
equlpiwd  for  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Mod- 
ern improvements,  lawn  tennis,  boating  and 
bathmsr.  fishins  choice.  Write  for  booklet. 
Post  Office,  .^tlierly,  Uiuario,  Canada. 


0ffillKtMaeki^ 


k 


A    NOVA   SCOTIA   HOTEL   WITH 
AMERICAN   COMFORTS 

Booklets  on  application. 


MYRTLE  HOUSE 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 

Newly  furnUhed:  cuisine  and  service  unex- 
celled ;  is  surrounded  by  two  acres  of  shade 
nd   cherry   trees;   walks,    tiower-beds^  etc., 
lithin  the  Rtnunds;  no  dust  or  mosquitoes; 
fishing.  boatinK,  s-iilini:,  bathinR.  driving. 
Write  Maii.if^LT  lor  Booklets,  etc 


TREFRY  HOUSE  No?."S5tu 

is  located  on  Beach  Hluff .    AH  modern  inw 
provements.  Send  for  bookJets.  J.  A.  Trefaf; 
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CANADA 


THE  BIANHATTAN  ^J^Ji.'^-;,^ 

Overlooking  Uifby  Bafin,  Has  all  modern 
conveniences:  homelike;  comtortable  :  send 
for  booklet.     W.  S.  TROOP.  Proprietor. 


T   XXXI^E:  BKOOK,  DlKby  Co..  N.S. 
J^     Boarders  wanted  at  HOTEL,  L,OM- 

IfARD.    farm   in   connection   and   on  St. 
Mary's  Bay.    Apply  to  J.  D.  LOMBARD. 


^y  Ask  about  Loer  Cabins 

Iw  /*'l'r    Harbor  View  House 
11  \f<U.     Smith's  Cove.  N.  S. 
Clean— Cool— Comfort 


Digby 


B 


AirVIEW  HOC;SK,.Smith'EiCoTe. 

, DiKby  Co.,  NoTa  Scotia.    Plea&ant 

situation  :  ten  minutes  by  rail  to  DIcby* 
Boatine,  bathins,  fishin&r.  Terms  f5  to  $7  a 
week.  K  KKBERT  hTWOODMAN.  Prop. 


LAKE    MEMPHREMAGOa 

O«orcevllle,  P.  Q.,  Cmna^m 

The  Svs-itzerland  of  America.    Good  boat- 
ing, bathing:,  and  fishinff ;  fine  drives. 
Lake  iM.aU,    W.  M.  Keves.  M.D  .  Prop. 
Kllenbank*  £.  W.  Shkldbn.  Prop. 

For  temis  address  either  of  the  above. 


MUSKOKA  LAKES  ^"^"/t?,"^""* 

Open  as  usualTuly  1.    Write  T.  M.  Robin- 
son, box  ISb,  Gravenhurst.  Ont.,  Canada. 


^  Trunk  R'y.  25  miles 
ONTARIO  from  NUgara  Falls. 

South  shore.  Lake  Ontario.  One  hundred 
acres.  Natural  grove.  Two  hotels.  Hoard 
%S  per  week  up.  Bathing:,  boating:,  tennis. 
lawn  bowlimr.  Full  prosrramme  of  enter- 
tainments. July  and  August.  Steamer  to 
Toronto  daily.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
to J.  H.  FORD.  Manager. 


Frst-clAM  private  boa  rdi  n  ic  h  ouse. 
Pleasantly  situated  and  convenient  to 
all  places  of  interest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Rbid, 
m  Metcalfe  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Hotel  Acadia  and  Acadia  SprinK* 
Tracadie  Beach,  P.  E.  L.  North  Shore. 
Fishing.  shootinR,  boating,  batnins:.  No  tiay 
fever.    Send  for  circulars.    L  C.Hall.  Mrt. 


YARMOUTH 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 

Summer  temperature  7(P.  No  flies,  no  ma- 
laria, no  hay  fever.  Delightful  drives,  boat- 
insr,  nshing.  Grand  Hotel,  finest  in  provinces" 
Send  for  booklet.  Nelson  H.  Khnnby,  Mgr. 


CONNECTICUT 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Gr«enwtch,Ct.— First-class  in  all  resoectst 
home  comtoru.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D. 


Hamrkhurst  Hotel 

I-ITCHFIELD.  CONN. 

High  altitude:  spring  water;  no  malaria  or 

mosquitoes;  high  grade  service    elevator; 

golfing,  tennis,  hfslung.  and  pleasant  drives; 

booklet  on  application.     Partridge  &  Heath. 

New  Vnrk  ( )fiice. 

Cross  Chambers.  210  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


(Gentlewoman  desires  boarders  for  the  sum- 
**  mer.  Large  house;  modem  conveniences; 
spacious  grounds ;  IX  hours  from  N.  V.;  near 
Sound.    Address  P.  O.  Hox  673.  Milford.  Ct. 


'Tokemke  Beich  Ian  *  J?- |}«"|;:;SX 

rooms  with  or  without  bath.     Boating,  balh- 


■  vvfiiia  mill    ui    miLiitjUL   ltiiik. 

log.  tisliing.  gol'.and  tennis 
K.  L.  KfckLEK.  K 


.owayton.  Conn. 


DR.   GIVENS'    SANITARIUM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
tal Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  for 
Drug  and  Alcoholic  patients.    Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.     AHaress 
AMOS  I.  (;iVEN^^.  .M.D..Stamford.Conn. 


Quinnatissett  Inn  j^J-f  FuT  i .   _.„ 

$10to  Jl5;  new  management :  pore  air.  pure 
water;  no  malaria.    Nlrs.  E,  J.  FLOWERS. 


Conn. 

rates 


EVANGELINE 


Nova  Scotia  ?CI^ 

THE    IDEAL   VACATION    COUNTRY    WITH 
ALL   THE  CHARMS   OP  FOREIQN    LANDS 

A  I>lrect  Weekly  Service  Between 

New  York,  Yarmouth,  and  Halifax 

iTpl'S'^.ri^^ii'.K  S.  S.  PRINCE  ARTHUR 

Sailms  from  Munson  Line  S.  S.  Pier  14.  East  River,  N.  V., 
U  A.M.,  every  Saturday  after  June  25th. 

This  offers  tourists  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Maritime  Provmces  and  the  Iar-(anicd  "  I^nd  ot 
Evangeline"  under  the  best  and  most  delightful  conditions, 
as  the  Prince  Arthur  is  one  of  the  staunchest,  fastest,  and  most 
luxurious  steamships  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 

YARMOUTH  I  tow  ( *HAUFAX 

Round  Trip,  $35.00    )  i  ORK  (  ^umn^  THp,  $32.00 
Includinir  Meals  and  Cabin  Berth. 
*  Option  —  Privllese  of  rail  trip  either  ffotnff  or 
retiirnius*  between  Yarmouth  and  Halifax 

Individual  Staterooms  and  Rooms  de  Luxe,  from  $2.00. 

For  literature  and  tickets  apply  to  Frank  Whitcomb,  1404 
Broadway:  I'homas  Cook  &  Son,  llS5and2(>l  Broadway;  Ray- 
mond &  Whitcomb.  25  Union  Square  West;  R.  H.  Crunden 
&  Co..  139  Broadway ;  Frank  C.  Clark,  Hi  Broadway,  and  atl 
general  tourist  ai; encies.  or  to 

MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

General  Agents.  Beaver  Building,  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO  BEACH  HOTEL 

Pmr*Flnt  Bird,  ud  Uke  Shore.  Chicat* 

Tlic  finest  .Summer  and  Winter  Hotel  on 
the  (ireat  Lakes  for  families,  tuun'-ts.  ^nd 
triiiisieiu  guests.  Only  ten  minutes'  i  to 
Ciiiiago's  shoppingand  theaiercentti'  !■  ilt 
of  >Ioneand  pressed  brick.  450  larce  (n;l  -;de 
roiiins;  22i)  private  bathrooms.  Has  nearly 
l.l"»tfet  of  broad  veranda  overlnokiny  lake. 
T«j!iipting  table.  Geo.  W.  Keyiiolcl*. 
M,'r. 'formerly  Hotel  Del  Monte.  Cal.).  S^fut 
for  Hatuisomt  Ne-tv  lliustrated  Booklet. 


MAINE 


Robinhood  Inn  ?,?ifeJ^1s^'J'r«"o 

Bay.  Nowopen.    Fine  spring  water:  sailing, 
fishing,  bathmg.     Circular.     Miss  Massbv. 


NEW  ten-room  furnished  cottage  to  let  on 
beautiful  lake  near  seashore.  Good  fishing. 
Sleasant  drives.  Ixjw  rate  for  season.  Address 
I.  P.  LIMEBURNER.  BrooksviUe.  Me. 


Mountain  View  House  ^^y^*" 


Me. 

High  elevation.    Seashore  and  mountains ; 

fmre  water ;  perfect '  sanitation ;  boating  ; 
ivery.  Open  June  25.  Address  Martinsvilltf; 
Knox  Co.,  Me.,  until  June  10;  after.  Camden, 
Me.  F.  O.  MARTIN.  Prop. 


CAPK   HLiaSABBTH 

Near  Portland.  Me. 

CI<IFF    HOUSE 

Spacious  grounds,  grand  ocean  view,  rocks, 
surt.  beach,  bathing,  fishing,  bowling,  tennis. 

fine  drives,  pure  water,  high  elevation,  steam 
heat,  nrcliestra.  trolley  service,  and  no  don'ts. 
Send  for  booklet.  GEO.  H.  DAVIS. 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 

CASTINE,  MAINE 

Delighthilly  located  among  the  pointed  firs 
overlooking  Penobscot  Bay, 


culars. 


Illustrated  cir- 
References  exchanged. 


ClASTINEf  ME. -The  Acadian. 
J  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Fine  sailing 
and  boating,  (iolt.  tenni.s,  and  billiards. 
Always  cool.    W.  A.  WALKER,  Mgr. 


THOSE  "WHO  DESIKE  a  long  rest- 
ful vacation  by  the  sea  in  an  ideal  place, 
apply  for  information  to  A.  T.  THORPE, 
Christinas  Cove,  Maine. 


MAINE 


RUSSELL  BOUSE.  Christmas 
Cove,  Me.  Oood  location,  modem  im- 
provements. Good  hf  hing,  boating,  and  bath- 
mg.   Send  (or  booklets.     A.  P.  GAMAGE. 


Chnstmas  Cove  House  ^^ahlS** 

A  quiet  summer  home.     Reasonable  terms. 
Apply  for  booklet.  W.  E.  LITFLE. 


THE    "OWEN" 

Relief  from  Haj^   Fever   is   prompt  at 
Canipobello  Island  off  Eastpur  I.  Me. 

No  resort  west  of  this  offers  sucli  combina- 
tion of  seaside  attractions  with  exeniiitlon 
from  Uay  Fever.  Terms  f  10  to  *I5  per 
week.  Address  J.  J.  Alexander.  Easlport.Me. 


THE  Schroder,  Eafitport.  Maine, 
Near  Campobello,  St.  Andrews  and  Grana 
Manan,  Moaem  improvements ;  excellent 
table ;  fishing ;  boatng :  tennis ;  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Open  June  to  November.  Address 
Wilbor  A.  Shea,43  Water  St.,£astport.  Maine. 


The  Lodge 

40  miles  from  Portland  Island,  rising  high 
from  the  ocean,  is  covered  with  rir.  Spruce, 
and  Bay.  Always  cool,  perfect  dramage. 
Fishing  and  yachting.  An  ideal  home  tor 
rest  and  recuperation. 


THE  CHAMPERNOWNE,  Kittery 
Point,  Me.  Opens  early  injune  Good 
boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  Term  liberaL 
HORACE  MITCH  ELL,  Trop. 


The  Pocahontas 

(FORTSHOUTH  EAKBOK) 

Kittery  Point,  Me. 

Alfio  fnrnished  cnttaffe^  to  rent.  Sit- 
uated at  junciiun  of  Ocean  and  Harbor,  tlie 
most  picturesque  on  the  cpasi  and  great  Naval 
Station.  Commanding  view  of  ocean,  harbor, 
and  woodland.  Good  boating,  bathing,  and 
fishing.  Golf,  ttnnis,  etc.  Acdress  tilfjune 
20th.  Mrs.  C.  G.  FkANClS,  Mjfr.,  The 
Abbotsford.  Commonwealth  Ave  ,  Boston. 


MllQmrifriiG  New  house,  water's  edge, 
nuswuu^U^  beautiful view,quiet.home. 

MaillP  Koating,  bathing,  Wishing. 

ITKimc  j^^ii  3„j   ateamWt   con- 

nection?. Terms  55  to  |i8  per  week.  Address 
Mrs.  Morrison  Clark,  Muscon{ois.  M^, 
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MAI  NE 

t.  KatHlidin,  Maine  Woadlb— Ex- 
i-  -^  cellenl  truut  fly  fliih  Inn;  clem  camps, 
beds,  and  linen  ;  good  table,  spnng  water ; 
separate  sleepinK  lodges,  outlyine  camps; 
canoeins,  niuuntain  climbinK.  biff  live  game 
photography,  liooklet  A.  C.  C.  Garland. 
Debsconeag,  Maine, 


SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Oakland,  Maine. 
See  Educational  I>er*»tTO^nt. 


The  High  Rock  <"XroJ>^n'*"- 

Near  beach  and  pine  woods.    Good  boatinff, 
bathing,  and  fishing.    J.  H.  Littlefielo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


.  HIU  Cottan.  Alandar.  Berk- 
—  shire  Co,,  Mass.  tievation  2,000  ft,: 
pure  air  and  water ;  nialana  cured ;  beautiful 
sceoery:  home  comforts,    Mrs.  L.  Mklivs, 


BOARD  IN  WHITTIER  I.AND, 
l.arKe  house,  shaded  lawns :  near  Hamp- 
ton, Kye,  and  other  beaches,  Protestant  ladiet 
received.  References  fiven.  Address  Mrs. 
lucKBR.  70  Munda  HiU.  Amesbury,  Mass, 


REST     RESORT 

Oxford  Spring  House  ^{Sl 

Midway  between  the  muuntains  and  tlie  sea. 
Amone  the  hilts  and  lakes  ot  Maine.  Fishiner, 
boating,  tennis,  golf.  Kammis  sprmz  supplies 
house  and  baths.      C   K.  FlaHER,  Prop. 


Pemaquid    Harbor    House 

Delifrhtfully  situated,  extensive  grounds  bor- 
denng  on  ocean.  Write  lor  booklet.  AFTON 
H.  F^RRIN.  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Maine. 


PROCrS  NECK  '^''•'     SonthKate 


A  delightful  seaside 
resort.     Situated  10 
miles  (mm  Portland. 
Booklet  on  application.    J.  M.  K.aler,  Prop. 


MAINE 


ThA  A  Yfllon  Rcadfield,  Me.  New  house, 
auw  xiTMivu  ^(jq[  rojims,  modem  im 
provements.  ample  shade.  Large  verandas, 
excellent  table.  Hue  fishtnt;,  boating,  batliin?. 
and  tennis.  J  une  rates,    d.  W.  Carson.  Prop. 


MORTON  HOUSE  «'"!fi;|,^?"''- 

On  the  coast,  midway  between  Portland  and 
Kocki.md.  Kxcetlcnt  tislniiK,  boating,  and 
bathing.    Terms,  ft>  and  $7  per  week. 


NORTH  POND  CAMPS 

TROVX    AMD    BASS 

Fishing  the  best  in  Maine-    Send  for  booklet, 

EDW.  W.  CLEMF,NT,  Prop,, 

South  Smithtield.  Me. 


The  Grand   View 

ANNISQUAM,  MASS. 

For  terms  and  lUiutmted  booklet  apply  to 
J,  L.  PUBLICOVER,  Prop, 


MOUNT    DESERT 

HOTEL,  DIRIGO 

Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 

A  delightful  place  to  spend  the  summer.   For 
particulars  address  S.  K.  CLARK. 


BLIE  MOUNTAIN  CAMPS 

WILTON,    MAINE 

On*  cf  the  mast  btauttful  s^ots  tm  tJu 

Rangeity  district.  Fnhing,  Canoeing,  Bath* 

lug.  mountain  Climbing,  and  Driving,    All 

sorts  of  outdoor  sports ;   Tennis  ana   GoU. 

Fine  Chef  irora  New  York.     Fine  Beds. 

HOMF    OF    THE    I{ACHEI^I.EK 

8UMMEK   SCUOOI.   OF   MUSIC 

For  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIS  K.  Ii.\CHELLER.Wilton.Mainc. 


HOTEL    MITCHELL 

LouK  Beach,  Vork,  Maine 

Seashore  and  country  combined  :  ocean  in 
front  oi  house,  woods  m  rear.  Surf  bathing; 
sntooth  shaded  roads;  bowling.  Newly_  re- 
fitted, electric  li^i^hts  throughout:  spacious 
verandas.  K.  F,.  K.  Mitchell,  Proprietor, 
York  Village  P,  O..  Maine. 


York  Beach,  Maine  ^'Smj^l" 

Beautifully  located  on  high  ground  SO  ft.  from 
beach.  Seashore  and  country.  Finest  surf 
bathing;  d-ep  sea  fishing.  Near  steam  and 
electric  cars.  Excellent  table.  Large,  clean 
rooms.  Rates  reasonable.  0'>en  June  15  to 
Sept.  15.    Circulars.    Address 

Mrs.  J.  B.  PERRY, 


Oc^an    Honte   Y<>i*k     Beach.     Me. 

^CCin    nOUSC    Leading  hotel  sixty  miles 

ini  Boston.  Wntc  f<ir  descriptive  booklets. 

m»  moderate.    F.  A    Elus.  Proprietor. 


ANN.SQUAM,  MASS. 


B 


The  Moontfort 


ACK 
AY 

M.AW*        per  day  and  up.  Calt 


5  Mountfort  cor. 
BEACON    ST. 


Stnd/or  bookUi. 


perdayandup. 

elevator;  fireproof. 


Menauhant   Hotel 

Menaabant  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Grand  water  view 
Clientele  of  the  best.  The  parest  of 
(prlnic  water.  Noted  for  its  cniaiDe 
m  exceptional  ezcellenoe.  Yachtio« 
unsurpassed.  Fine  roads.  Tennis  court,  Uo- 
limited  amusements.  Music  AlMoinlely 
the  coolest  sjjot  and  most  luxurious  tAthioc 
on  Atlantic  Coast.  Booklets  on  appbouioa. 
FLOYD  TRAVIS.  Prwnetor, 


MAHAMT)  MASS. 
THE  WHITNEY  HOMESTEAD 

NOW  OPEN,     BlmHuTtetE.TeiU. 


First-Qass  Summer  Boarding: 

Delightful  location    on    BnzxHrds   Kay. 
For  particulars  address  No.  1,025,  Outlook, 


Mort  than  a  milt  of  sea  front 
and  one  of  the&nesl  biaches 
on  th*  New  England  coatt 

The  Nobscuseett 

Finely  situated  in  the  most  beaatiful  region 
of  Cape  Cod,  which  includes  the  quaint  old 
villages  of  Yarmouth,  Dennis.  Brewster,  and 
Barnstable. 

Ciolf  on  hotel  groiinds.  Bathing,  Boating, 
I'lshinK.'l'eimis,  Bowling,  Billiards. Datusng, 
Macadam  koada.     Ouen  June  !85. 
E.  C.  MATTHEWb,  Manager. 

Dennis.  BlasSe 


UIPEND  THE  SUM- 
iER  AT8ANTUIT 
UOTSLt,       COTlflT. 
^^    ■%    MASS.     Delightful    di- 
^J    ^a  mate.;  .i^lf.  btntin^^ bath* 


OAPE  i:^ 


mate:  cplf, boatini.b: 
inc.fiahinc.    Jas,  Wb 


The  Surfside 

CAPE  ANN 
GLOUCESTEE^  MASS. 

Directly  on  a  beaub'ful  sand  beach,  always 
cooL  Cuisiae  is  noted  for  its  purity.  Send 
lor  booklet.  F.  H ,  SA W Y  ER,  Prop, 


THE   CLIFF 

NORTH  SOTUATE  BEACH,  MASS. 

OPENS  JUNE  211 

Situated  on  diff  Erectly  facing  the  ooeu. 
only  SO-minutes  from  Boston.  Surt  bathini, 
decMca  fishmi,  boating,  excellent  n>li  Haks, 
orchestn,  electric  lightt.  For  boouet,  lates, 
plan*,  etc..  address  until  June  18. 
A.  C.  RlsTEEN,  Newton  Centre.  Hast, 


S 


GoU,  tennis,  bowting,  van 
sea  air.  surf  bathing.  Send 
for  booklet. 

HIGHLAND    HOOSE 
North  Truro.  Ma... 


A 


Osterville  ^JP«'  ^^"^ 

v<9«.^>  vaaa^     Oi-t»s  IN  Jong. 

Cape  Cod  ^^fesST 

Airy  situation ;  fine  table,  amply  soppEM, 
Sailing,  bathing,  drsving;  good  roads;  lolL 
The  Mlase.  Carrst.  OMerTtUe,Mais. 


Manomet  Point  .ARDMOREINN 

l1yiiiwwtli,M«s.I  '^^Ko^'™- 

Seuliore  and  country  combined.    Achann- 


with  the  bat  of  water  auppl 


iiur  pbice  to  spend  a  vacation.    The  Inn  is  in 
old-iasbioncd,  comn 
with  the  ' 

plumbing, ... 

fresh  and  salt  a«ter  fisliiiig,  boatinr  and  oot 
doorgames.delightful  drives.  groundsSb  acres 
tn  extent.    Illustrated  folder  on  application. 


Eorlabic,  well-kept  lionse. 

.     ater  supply  and  suitaiT 

>lnmbing,  plenty  of  shade,  fine  bathing  beach. 


Historic     Plymouth 

HOTBL   PII.ORI1C 

Situated  on  the  Bluffs,  it  commands  inag> 
nificeni  views  of  Mass^oaetu  Bay.    Ne«v 
furnished.    Private  suites  with  bath.    Uigb- 
daii  cuisme.    Send  for  Booklet. 
ATB,  DAVIS.  Manager,  Plymoath.  Mass. 


SEASIDE  HOUSE  opens  July  first. 
Country  and  shore  combined.  Goodboard; 
boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Terms  f7.(IOto  tS.OO 
per  week.  WAKRgN  Lanb.  Laaesville,  Mass. 


Tbe  Nanepashemet 

MARBLEHEAD  NECK.  MASS. 

Open  ^ilumbing  and  lighted  throughout  by 
Electricity.  Opens  June  llth.  Finest  location 
on  the  North  Shore,  Every  room  has  ocean 
view.  Special  rates  for  June,  Send  lor  de- 
scriptive circular,      E.  G,  BROWN.  Prop, 


THB  SNOW  HOUSE 

MARBLEUEAD,  MASS. 

Is  now  open  for  the  season.    Special  rates 

tor  May  and  June. 


HARBOR  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

Martha*.  Tlnerard.  MaM. 

"Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile."  Descrip- 
tive circulars.  Address  Laura  V.  Gustin- 
Mackib,  M,D„  Cottage  City,  Man. 


The   New  Oakdene 

CAPE    ANN 

A  modem,  quiet,  exclusive  house  accont- 
modating  not  more  than  25  guests :  broad 
ocean  view.  For  circular  and  terms  address 
Mra,  J,  J,  DEAN.  Pigeon  Cove.  Maai. 


TheOranite  View  "«??"?''** 


Open  July  1.    Good  ocean  view,    Addro* 
Mis.  E,  E.  PIERCE, 


Sontti  Shore  |  Colonial 

a*. 

itry  c 
sis  guests. 


Scltnate, 

ind 


Cot 


^ttoflre 

Seashore  and  country  corobmcd.  Bfodem 
house,  accommodates  2S  guests.  Farm  coo- 
nected:  near  station;  42  minutes  from  Bea- 
ton. State  roads.  Excellent  harbor.  Bathing. 
Address  Box  91.  Sdtuate.  Mass. 


Cape  Cod 


Si)cnd  your  vacatioa 
in  a  oottace  by  the 
ocean.  fS.SO  to  f  lOper 
week :  fine  surf  bathingr :  ocean  views;  bowl 
inff.    Baluston  Bkach  Inn.  Truro.  " 


LAKE  WICKABOAG  HOUSE 

West  Brookfleld,  Maaa. 

2  minntes'  walk  from  the  Lake .    Large  coal 

rooms,  large  piana,  good  Immtti  naaonabsr 


Ifewtao  HaU,  WoraMcr, 


In   H,   . 
.itos. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Mass.  Nortli  Shore 

Cottace  Park  Hvtel  aa4  CotttCM 

Open  June  1st.     Country  and  seashore 
with  hundreds  of  Exand  ola  trees.    Refined 
.  and  convenient  to  fif»ton.    Terms  moderate. 
CottaKcs  to  let.   9  by  U  fifty  cut  boolclet. 
O.  F.  BELCHER.  Wintbrop.  Mass. 


BEACON    VILLA 

A  Hoac  for  CoovakiCMtt  aai  lavalMi 

Beacon  Villa  affords  paiicnts  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  quiet,  suburban  residence,  amid 
pleasant  surroundings,  with  competent  nure- 
nitE  and  medical  supervision,  i  hose  who 
omy  require  a  change  from  overwork  and 
care  will  lind  thin  home,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantaffea  ot  the  sea  air  and  country  combmed. 
an  ideal  place  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Cor- 
respondeace  solicited.  Address  ALHKKT 
B.  DORMAN,  M.  D..  W inthrop  by-the- 
Sea,  Massachusetts. 


NEW    HAM  PS  H  I  R  E_ 

HiUfllde  Inn,  Bethlehem,  N.  H.-  Beau- 
tifullysituatod.  Service 8ui>eiior.  Kates 
moderate.  Special  rates  for  earl;^  nnd  late  sea- 
son. Illustrated  booklet.  L.  T.  ClawsoDiProp. 


Fitzgerald  Cottage  '^I'fif"'' 

A  new  modem  house,  furnace  heat.home  com- 
forts,  rates  moderate.  Open  eav!/  and  late. 
Modem  improvements,  r'lne  teontt.court.ctc. 


TUB  BDCBWOOO  COTTAGB 

HAMPSHIRE  INN 

AND  COTTAGES 

PARSONS    FARM 

Colebrook,  M.  H. 

a  L.  &  F.  G.  PARSONS.  Murs. 
Oms  JDSI  UTH  CUMIS  OCTOBSK  18T 


Bath   suites.     Drivinc.    boatinsr,   fishinr, 

Solf,  tennift.  canoeinff.    western  irateway  ol 
le  Raniceley  Lake  Region.     Send  for  iUus- 


liated  booklets. 


Bare  You  Made  Arrangenents 
for  Toar  Sanoier  Yacatioii  ? 

If  not.  send  for  folder  to 

ROBERT    P.    PECKETT 

FraDConia  Inn,  Franconia.  N.  H. 


WHITB   MOUNTAINS.  N.  H. 

Opens  iune,  2StIi.  Address  Miss  Louisa 
Ckaig.  36  Hifth  St.,  Krookline.  Mass.;  alter 
June  )jth  address  INTKKvAl^E.  N.  H. 


BELLEVUE  HOUSE 

IMTERVAI.K,  N.  H. 

Open  June  1.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains. 
New  improvements  include  privale  baths, 
steam  heat,  and  electric  liKhts.  A  pretty 
booldet  is  sent  free.    J.  A.  Barnes*  Sons. 


MAPT  P  VTT  T  A  White  Moon  tain  a 

Opens  May  1st.    Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  E.  GALE,  Prop. 


THE     PEQUAWKET    INN 

Wliiie  Mountains,  Interrale.N.H.  Mod- 
erate prices.    Booklets.  C.  C.  Shali..  Prop. 


Isles  Ol   OtlOSllS    PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Appledore  and  Oceanic  Hotels  jvneIs 

These  beaatltnl  Islands  are  f araoas  for  their  diTlne  cammer  olimate  and 
bealth-BlTlnic  air.  Visitors  have  all  the  charm  of  a  sea  voraice  without 
Its  dlsoomforts.  and  are  wonderfailjr  benetited  in  all  nerToiu  troubles. 

On  and  alter  June  25.  the  splendid  sea-KOing  steamer  Mineola  wilt  make  three  trips  daily 
to  tbe  Islands  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  connecting  with  trains  from  Boston  on  Boston  & 
Maine  K.  K.  for  Portsmouth.    Close  conneaion  with  9:30  a.m.  and  3:15  p.m.  trains. 
Write  for  cottages,  circulars,  and  terms.    Special  rates  at  the  Oceanic.     I^alshton  Bros. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


What  Rev.  F.  A. 
Horton  said  about 
"The  Balsams:" 

"  Tie  new  house,  the  com- 
fortable beds,  the  excellent 
cuisine,  the  charming  rides 
and  strolls,  the  delightful 
evenings  with  culturedand 
agreeable  people,  make  up 
androundouta  resortwith 
life  at  its  summer  best." 

The  Balsams  will  open  Jiue 
2Sth  and  close  October  3d. 

Write  at  once  for  Booklet  A, 
with  beautiful  views  of  the  glo- 
rious mountain  scenery  of  Dix- 
ville  Notch. 

THE  BALSAMS 

DIXVILLE    NOTCH,  N.  H. 

(White  Mountains), 

Cbas.  H.  Gould,  Manager. 

CE 


Jackson  Falls  House 

JACKSON.  WHITE  MTg.,  N.  H. 
Open  .Tune  to  Oct.  ISth 

Steam  neat,  electric  liehls,  l>ells.    (^U  and 
tennis.    Write  lor  tiookict.    Tricksy  Bros, 


Iron  Mountain  House 

Jackaea,  WUte  Kouitaias,  H.  H. 

Now  open.     Steam  heat,  baths,  and  all 
modem  conveniences.    Booklet  at  this  oflice. 
W.  A.  MESERVE,  Mgr. 


The  Asquam  House 

Sbepard  Hill,  Holderness,  N.  H. 

OverlnukiDK  the  beautiful  Asquam  Lakes. 
A  first-class,  modem  liotcl,  recently  rebuilt 
and  refumtBhed.  Bathing,  boating,  driving:, 
fishinr.  For  information  and  illustrated 
booklet  address  H.  ¥.  DORR.  Prop. 


CHISWICK  INN  ^^"^'^i^e^ 

White  Mountain  scenery.     Address  till 
June  15  J.  M.  KoBiNsoN,  N.Keadinff,  Mum. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Weelabka     Hall 

Osslpee  Mt.  Park,  Moultonborv'.  N.  H. 

l,30u  feet  above  llie  sea.  facing  Lake  Winni- 
pes^iukce.  Huuse  accommodates  about  fifty 
guests.  Dclighttul  rambles  and  climbs  in  neur 
vicinity.  f>?5ipee  Ulen,  widely  tamous  lor 
its  beautiful  waterfalls,  is  apart  of  the  Park. 
The  perftx'tiou  of  resilul.  quiet  life  is  afforded 
here.  Tennis  and  (  IdU.  Address  Mrs.  K.  I-'. 
Pf-TiKNi.ii  I  ,  145(_linton  St..  nrooklyn,N.\', 


Moat  Mountain  House  coSwar 

M.  U*    Accommodations  lor  30.    Golf,  cro- 
quet, and  bowhnfi:;  fine  views.  T.  C.  Eastman, 


OUTING  '"pe^S.V'^ISs'l't-* 

Valley.  X.  H.-  Booklet.     H.  Hsrbbrt 
Cooic,  46  Parsons  St..  West  Newton,  Mass. 


Pine  Grove  Springs  Hotel 

PINE  QROVE,  N.  H. 
Jane  80th  to  Octolwr  1st 

The  Ideal  Kesort  for  Health,  Kest,  and 
Pleasure.  Situated  in  pine  forest  on  banks 
of  beautiful  Lake  SpoHord,  1,1U>  feet  abotc 
sea.  Rooms  singly  or  en  suite,  with  or  with- 
out baths.  Celeorated  .Spring:  Water.  Un- 
limited amusements.  Kine  drives.  Music. 
Golf.  Moderate  rates.  Illustrated  boolilets. 
ATlilNS  &  MESSEK,  Mgrs. 


WHITE    MOUNTAINS,    N.    H. 

A  HlKh-CIasH  Huinuier  Resort 

PROFILE  HOUSE*-' 21  COmCES 

Conducted  for  the  comfort  of  a  refined  pat- 
ronage. GOLF,  TENNIS,  andall  popular 
amusements,  July  Ibt  to  Oct.  1st.  Address 
C.  H.  C.REENLEAF,  President. 
FLUME  HOUS^ 
Five  miles  from  Pronle  (same  ownership). 
Beautifully  situated  near  many  Doints  of  in- 
terest.   Open  June  1st  to  Oct.  lOlh. 

S.  R.  ELLIOT!'.  Manager. 


Ocean  Wave  House 

200  feet  from  ocean.    High  elevation. 
Kre  North  Beach.  New  Hamnahlre 

Kor  bookletand  terms  address  H.  E.  Putnam. 


IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

HOTEL   LOOK-OFF 

SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

Elevation  2,000  ft.  Capacity  200.  Unex- 
celled cuisine.  Good  Music.  Golf.  Tennis: 
fine  grove  near  house.  For  booklets  and 
rates  address     J.  L.  Pottlb  &  Son,  Props. 


THE  WIRAMONTE  INN 

SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

In  the  White  Monntatns.  Elevation 
sixteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  facing 
the  Presidential  and  Fmnconia  ranges. 

For  rent,  Cotta8;e  wall  six  bedrooms,  sit- 
ting:  room,  bath  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
piazza.  Meals  at  the  Miramonte  Inn.  Ad- 
dress  Miss  ESTEY.  Putney,  Vermont. 


ROSebrOOk  Inn  Twin  Mountain. 

In  the  heart  ol  the  White  Mts,  June  ISth.  Fof 
circulars  and  terms.  Mrs.  F.  I* .  Ko.sbbrook. 


LAKE  WINNBPESAUKEB 

Lakeside  House   ^^^itxY  ii 

WintMvnAtt*  OPEN  JCNE  IB 
VT  inneuiciis  j.jnes[  location  on  the 
Lake.  For  circulars  and  particulars  address 
GEO.  W.  WEEKS.  Prop-  Weire.  H.  H. 
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I  lie  Fro n ten  ac 


THOUSAND  ISLANDS -ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 


A  magnificent  modern  hotel 
Yachting,  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 
Souvenir  book  free.     Address 


for  those  who  appreciate  high-class  service  and  environment, 
pure  spring  water,  orchestra,  etc.     Open  June  1 8  to  October  1 . 
C.  G.  Trussell,  Manager,  Frontenac,  N.  Y. 


_NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
The  W  ALPOLE  INN 

WALI'OLK.  N.  H. 

A  iipw,  hliih  <l.i«"  lixiiw.  «c\uiiiinodating 
SOuuclK.    (Toll,  trnm..  :i> ""!"."'|';''""'- !"■ 
Ml.,  M,  K.  mil  MINI ih,  SLmwCT- 


NKW   JKKSEY 

HOTKI<  WKST  END 

AMIll'KV    1'.%KK.  N.  J.      . 

K«,inii  ,..iMi>,  ."I'l"'"'''  ■'".''  new  Casino. 
f'.M. 't?V.'    Vhank  U.  TunHkokck.  Prop. 


The  Breakers  ^^^^^^^J'-S's. 


M,-.i.  Ml.- 
rtl,.l  ..!>■> 


■  I  .11  ....«  Udll  .s«<>n<l  Avenue.  Asbury 
Hollana  nall  |M,k.  N.  I.  Nearocesn. 
Ml.  I..r  i;.>"d  .iccornmodations 
.s)..'.  Ill  iJlcs  until  JulyStli. 

The  Berwin 

,,i,.  »uli  iiiUAU-  b.>lh. 


The  Yorkshire  t^u^l^rT-cf^'l: 

VHK  SALT  BREATH  OF  THE  SEA 
BRINGS  HEALTH 

Galen  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  telling  about 
„cw  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
gent  upon  request. 

F.  L.  YOUNG,  Gen'l  Mffr. 


Lcitli  Villa  ^^''''SVS.c't' 

All  m."I(.Tn  conveniences.     T.ihlelo  suit  the 
^!,|U.«lnl'"ua  tastes.  M.   MILLER. 


Jhj  ti!«^ 


iiihinatinn  lor  the  V;ication. 
f-.  lONGI^ESIUlO-wiih.iIIthedestra- 
■djiiiulft  of  .1  tipit-cluss  .Siiniiiier  Homeby 
*;f.i ;  rooms  \villi  baths  su| 


lied  with  salt 


jre-n  water:  every  room   with  an  ocean 
,.  nnd  BKAC^H   HAVKN.  noted  ior 

(^^•tclitcv;  lj.\y  for  sailinti  ami  fishing,  its 
•.Sk  baihine,  and  tlie  select   tiass  ot   its 
Sencf  for  booklet.     R.  T.  ENGLE. 
—en.  N.J. 


NEW   JERSEY 


THE  SAOAHORB.  9th  Ave.  &  Ocean. 
Belmar.  N.  J.  Capacity  40.  Pleasant,  de- 
sirable board.  Reasonable  terms.  Beautiiul 
drives.  Boating,  sailing.fishing.and  crabbing. 


Belmar  Inn,  Ocean  Ave..  Belmar,  N.  J. 
( Jvertooking  the  sea;  large  rooms,  electnc 
lights  :  table  is  abundant :  water  from  artesian 
welb  tiOU  ft.  deep.    Terms  from  $M  upwards. 


HIGHTAND  HOUSE.-When  going 
to  Ocean  Grove  slop  at  "The  Highland," 
25  Atlantic  Ave.  Liberal  table ;  good  service ; 
reasonable  rates.    Fbkris  D.  Kosecrans. 


New  PhUadelphia  ggg^g 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Broad  verandas. 
Overlooking  the  sea.       Mrs.  C.  A.  COX. 


Summerfleld  f^'^'a^HX^ 

Beach  front.    Stage  meets  every  train.    Spe- 
cial  June  rates. F.  S.  HAYNES. 


HKATHCOTE  MANSION.-Every 
comfort  and  luxury  ;  ten  acres  lawn  and 
walks.  Restful  paradise  for  cultured  guests. 
Address  "KLMS."  Princeton.  N.  J 


TheTREMONTs%Sis^„'*-'- 

Kvery  room  a  full  ocean  view.  Directly  on 
the  beach.  Opens  June  1st.  Special  June 
rate  of  $10  for  best  rooms. 

S.  HINKSON  WOODWARD. 


THE  COLONIAL 

Sprlnff  lAke.  New  Jerser 

Address  Miss  I.  M.  Vandekhoof, 


NEW      YORK    CITY 


St.  Denis 

HOTEL 

Broadway&EleTentliSt,N.T. 

The  Conyenlent  location,  Tute- 
fnl  Appointment,  Reasonable 
Cluu-trea.  Conrteooa  Attendance, 
and  Cnlslne  of  Exceptional  Ex- 
cellence are  Cbaracterlitlc  of 
tUa  Hotel,  and  have  Secured 
and  Retained  tor  It  a  Patronace 
of  the  Hlrhest  Order. 

Wiiliain  Taylor  &  Son 

Proprietor* 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


TheJudson 

53  WASHINGTON  SQUARE   SOUTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Hotel  ■djolnlnc   Jiidaoa   Menerial   Cbneb 


Facing  on  Washmg:ton  Square  Park,  near 
business  and  shopping;  district. 

Convenient  to  all  iteaauhip  Uacs 
Single  and  double  rooms,  suites  and  apart- 
ments. 
European  plan,  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
American  plan.  Si .50  per  day  and  upwards. 
Send  J  or  frinted  matttr. 
JAMES  KNOTT.  Proprietor 


NEW    YORK 


Don't  io  to 

HOTEL  AYERS 

on  Lake  Duane 

Unless  you  want  to  so  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spoU  in  the  ADIKONDACKS. 

For  illustrated  booklet  of  this  pearl  in  the 
woods  address    W.  J.  AYERS  &  SON, 
Franklin  Co..  Ayef».  N.  V. 


In  tbe  Heart  of  tlie  Adirondacks 

Tahawus  House 

Keene  Valley.  Essex  Qo.,  N.  Y. 

Good  fishins,  tennis,  golf,  bowHng  alley ; 

Snod  road,  lor  driving ;  music.    Terms  $9  to 
12  per  week. 
(JEOKUE  W.  EGGLEFIELD.  Propr. 


fT«^/>«  r'l.'^von  Lake  Placid 

Ullaer-Clm  hi  the  heart  of 

the  Adirondacks 

A_  long.establLshed  and  ;>opular  resort,  pat* 
rqnlzed  larRely  by  family  and  parties  of 
Inends.  insuring  a  charming  social  fife.  Many 
rooms  and  cottages  already  engaged.  Karlv 
application  to        Mrs.  H.  D.  HUNT, 

143  Madison  .Avenue.  New  York  Qty. 


ADIRONDACKS 

Wawbeek  &  Cottages 

ON  VPPEK  SARAMAO  IJLKK 

GOLF.  TENNIS.   BOATING,  MUSIC. 

Pure  Spnnir  Water.  Private  tables  lor  guests. 

J.  BEX  HART,  WAWBEEK.  N.  Y. 


Adlrundacks.-I,Hl<e  Clear  Lodxe. 
Irnul  fishmif    bojiins.  ouldoor  sports 

etc.   Select.   t^irtular«.    » 10  to  » IS  per  week" 
MiLLAKu  F.  Otis,  baiauac  Jiucian.  ST Y. 
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Interpines" 

m  THE  HEART  OF 
ORANGE  COUNTY 

A  quiet,  beautiful  "  Home  " 
replete  with  all  elements  which 
make  a  refined  and  desirable 
life.  Particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  aged  and  infirm  semi-invalids  and  the  sensitive  nervous 
subject.  Resident  physicians  devote  their  entire  attention  to  those  placed  under  their  care.  Every 
facility  in  the  way  of  electricity,  baths,  massage,  etc.  No  objectionable  cases  received.  Location 
most  attractive  and  favorable.    Drives,  walks,  golf,  tennis,  etc.,  etc. 

Address  Drs.  F.  W.  &  F.  W.  SEWARD,  Qoshen,  N.  Y. 


NEW   YORK 


AOIRONDACKS 

TAYLOR  HOU8K  ASSOCIATION 

l)N  SCHROON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 
VoT  enKaffcment  of  rooms  at  hotel  and  cot- 
taKcs  alia  information  address 

C.  F.  TATI.OR,  Jr.,  Mananer, 

TAYLOR'S  ON   SCHROON.  N.  V. 

Mi.  Taylor  may  be  seen  at  Grand  Hotel, 

Broadway  and  ?tat  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

Adirondack  Mts. 
HUNTER'S  HOME 

An  ideal  summer  resort  for  families.  Write 
for  booklet.  LAVERTY  BROS.,  Props., 
New  Russia  P.O.,  N.  Y. 


AdifOndacksI^^an^yjHau^ 

Daily  mail :  cuisine  perfect ;  (10  per  week. 
For  illustrated  circular  address 

R.  M.  SHUTTS,  Merrill,  N.  Y. 


THE    LOCKE    HOUSE 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacka.  Good  boat- 
inu.  hunting,  and  fishing.  H  knrv  Khenan, 
Propr..  P.  O.  Indian  Lake.  Ham.  Co..  N.  V. 


"  UNDER  THE  MAPLES  " 

Oi  ECHO  LAKE,  ant  SCHROON  LAKE 

Wr»  for  booklet.    E.  F.  Morey,  Pottere- 
ville.  N.  Y.  


Adirondack*. —  Interbrook  L,ocIk« 
(new  Flume  CotUee),  Keene  Valley.  Su- 
perb situation,  high,  bracing,  comfortable, 
quiet,  homelike.  Drives,  walks,  climbs.  Near- 
est Mt.  Marcy.  *>  to  $10.  Booklet.  M.E.Luck. 


IN   THK    ADIRONDACKS 

Banner  House  ch»teauB"»r  Lak. 

Booklets  at  Outlook  Bureau. 
Address  J.  S.  Kirby.  Banner  House.N.Y. 


AtllrnndarVc'^TAR  lake  inn, 

AaironaacKb  g^^  i^^^^  p.o.,  n.y. 

2,UU0  feet  elevation ;    accommodates    200 ; 
modern  appointments.    Booklet. 

FiSKE  &  SAVLES,  Proprietors. 


ADIRONDACKS  SfnTc'?t".S|rs'' 

Fourth  Lake,  Fulton  Chain.  Write  lor  oook- 
let.  Mrs.  H.H.LoNGSTAFP.  Old  Forge, N.Y. 


w 


ADIRONDACKS 

ESTPORT  IN 

WMtp«H*«B-I«lte  Chui^ala 
S.  T. 


N 


Send  for  booklet.    H.  P.  SMITH.  Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smitli's.  Sara- 
nac  l.ake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
Eaute  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F.  kOBERTS. 


NEW   YORK 


Adirondack  House 

Kmm  Vdkr,  N.  Y.    E.  M.  CRAWFORD,  Pnr, 


ADIRONDACKS.  -  Esteii  House, 
Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.-Heartot  Mts. 
Fishing,  liuntinR,  mountain-climbingt,  driv- 
ing. Send  for  booklet.  $8  to  512.  L.  J.ESTES. 


The  Wcitvi  Catakilli,  UM  Feet  Elentloo 

THE   PAKATAKAN 

On  the  side  of  Mt.  Pakatakan,  overlooking: 
two  beautitui  valleys.  A  family  resort  of  the 
best  class.  Send  tor  booklet.  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Newton,  Prop.,  Arkville,  Delaware  Co., N.Y. 


AVON  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.-A 
hitch-class  health  resort.  Hot  Sulphur. 
Brine  andolher  baths.  Electrical  treatments, 
etc.  Excellent  hotel  accommodations.  Ueau- 
tiful  (Jenesee  Valley  country.  For  Booklet 
address  Irving  C.  Allbn,  M.D.,  Maoager, 
Avon.  N.  V, 


Spa  Sanatorium  Baiijton  spa. 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipment.  6  miles 
from  Saiatoea.      A.  1.  THAYER,  M.D. 


C1REST  HILt.  COTTAGE.  Barry- 
J  ville.  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y.  Elevation  1  600 
feet :  ojol,  select  resort ;  large,  airy  rooms ; 
excellent  table.     Circulars.     Mrs.  OREIC 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE.  N.Y. 

For  booklet  and  terms  apply  to  Tvlbr   M. 
Mbrwin,  Towahloondah. Hamilton  Co. N.Y. 


The  Qagsmoor  Inn  j^^^'^^^^.y.^. 

2.000  ft.  elevation.     100 miles  from  New  York. 
()pens  May  2lith.     Booklet  on  application. 
R.  D.  CoMfTON,  28  W.  33d  St..  Manliattan. 


"Cascade  Lake  House* 


E  M.  WESTON 


CaKadcvllle,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  VIEW  MT.  HOUSE, 
Kast  Windham,  M.  Y.— Finest  loca- 
tion in  the  Catskills  ;  el.  3,00U  It.,  overlookinfc 
5  States;  refined  surroundings.  A.  J.  Gai.br. 


DEERS 
HEAD 

INN 


eUZABETHTOWN.  N.Y. 

Slost  select.  Modem. 
Electric  Hifhts,  Private 
baths,  etc.  Mountain 
Bpring^  water.  Cardcns. 
()olf  and  amusements. 
Illustrated  Booklets. 
Benl.  F.  StetMD.  Prep. 


Spend  vour  outing  at 

PICTURESQUE    HULETTS 

Hnlett  Hoai«e  and  Cottaipes  accom- 
modate 175.  A  fine  llunj^alow  lor  only  flOC 
to  rent.  Henhy  \V.  Uuckei.l,  Prop., 
Huletu  Landing.  Lake  George.  N,  V, 


NEW   YORK 


The  Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  and 
massage.  Bio'clins:.  Oolf.  Driving.  Dr. 
JOHN  C.  FISHER,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  Eilwird  B.OIeiMn,  Pnf. 


Fisher's  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mansion  House  and  Cottagies 

ALSO 

Nannatawket  Botel  and  Cottages 

Golf,  boatinff.hshin?,  driving,  casino,  tennis, 
music.  Nine  new  cottages  this  year.  Steamer 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  6  times  daily. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  T.  HALE,  Manacer. 


THE  HOFFORT  COTTAGES. 
Fishers  Island,  N.Y-.isthe  place  to  spend 
the  summer,  which  is  known  tor  its  cool, 
invigomtins  air.  Uolf.  tennis,  boatine,  fish- 
ing, surf  and  still  batfainff.     J.  P.  Hoffort. 


"  rrihe  Ouleout."  Franklin,  Delaware 
X  Co..  N.Y.  Newly  remodeled,  healthy, 
shady,  excellent  table.  ;iure  spring  water; 
fine  dairy;  iiverv;  boating,  fishing,  tennis, 
croquet,  etc.    $9— »10.50.    Send  tor  arcular. 


KIAMESHA 

INN 

KIAMKSHA    I«AK£ 

Sullivan  Coanty.  X.  Y. 
A  modern  hostelry  for  re6acd  pcopis, 
affordlnn  golf,  tcools,  fishing,  boat* 
log,  driving,  bowling,  a  casino,  and 
an  ezcelleat  orchestra.  An  altltnds 
•f  1700  feet,  with  no  mosquitoes. 
Reasonable  rates  and  booklet  upon 
application  to 

H.  R.  SHARKS 

Winter-New  Rockledife  Hotel 

Rockledge,  t  lorida. 


THE  SAGAMORE 

K^AKK  GKORGKt  M.  Y, 

Famed  for  beauty,  its  equipment  and  cuisine; 
launches,  boats,  golf,  tennis,  billiards,  bowU 
ills;  telephone  and  telegraph  in  the  office. 
M.  ().  liRowN,  Proprietor,  1170  Broadway,, 
Room  5U2.  New  York.  After  June  1,  Saga> 
more  P.  O^  Lake  George.  New  York. 
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NEW   YORK 


MILLBROOK    INN 

Mlllbrook.  Dutches  Co..  N.  Y. 

A  Refined  and  Homelike  Resort  for 

Health  and  CumtorT. 

Good  Air.  Superb  Table,  Pure  Spring  Water. 

(.•oit  itnd  all  Attractions. 

Only  2H  lunirs  from  New  York. 

Train*  leave  Cirand  Central  Station  7:54  a.m., 

10:3(1  A  M..  and  4  f.M. 

•plume  ^5  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

FELIX   FIEGEK.  MGB. 


MIZZEN  TOP 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Quaker  HilK  PnwlinK.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 
Nearest  hii;h-clasA  Mountain  Resort  to  N.  V. 
City.  Only  *J0  minutes  (roni  Grand  Central 
Station.  Klevation  1.20U  feet.  Golf,  tennis. 
grand  dnvc» :  send  for  booklet. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  O'BRIEN.  Proprietoi 


'  Accommodates  IW 
Modem  sanitary  improvement*:  spacious 
lawns.    BookleL  -    ^^    --'^ 


provements:   spaciou 
J.  C.  COfeNISH. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Windsor  Hotel 

Opens  June  30th.    Special  rates  on  appli- 
cation. R.  O.  SHVTH.  fjcssee. 


Cayusa  LAke  House 


Sheldrake.  N.Y.— June  to  Nov.  Transient 
»2.Mito!;2  50:  weekly  fWW  to  »15.no.  Golf  a 
special  lealure.    T.  A.  Kicmakdsun,  Mgr, 


THE  COLUMBIAN 

l.OOO  ISLiAND    PAKK 

St.  Lawrence  River.  N.  V.— The  best 
looted  and  must  attractive  lintel  amons  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Famed  for  excellency 
of  cuisine.  Orchestra  and  all  amusements. 
Open  June  15th.    Hooklet. 

L.  A.  JuHNsoN,  Prop. 


location  in  CatskilU. 
Elevation  2,ouO  ft.;  gas  and  all  modern  conven* 
icnces.  Farm  attached.  Tcrnis  $S  tu  $12. 
Booklet.     W.  A.  SOPER.  Windham.  N.  Y. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  Americaii  Naoheim 

A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  hirh«»t 

class.  Tilt  most  complete  and  modem  baU>- 
ing:  establisiinient  in  America.  Hydrntherapy 
and  Klectriciiy  in  all  forms:  valiulile  min- 
eral Bprincs.  Well-kept  and  attractive  Golf 
Links.  Illustrated  buuk  free. 
WiaiAM  E.  LEFFINQWELL, 
WitktoB.  N.  Y. 


ROXMOR  ui«te?c;o*'N.  y 

A  wild,  quiet  retreat.  MtKlern  house.  Open 
all  seasons.  Alsd  i:ftta;;c>.  tents,  and  camp 
sites,  iiookictonapplicition.  E.  B.  Miller. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berwick  Inn  'il;';;?;tv':,.j.'r''.1iy:- 

Trolley  to  cnirnnre      I^u^tr^ted  b4>oklet. 
P.  C.  DlCKlNSON,  East  StroudsburB.  Pa. 


Marshill's  Falls  House  ^^^,'^/,'. 

Modem  inipmvemcntR.hmh  elevation;  plenty 
sliade .  cap.icity  SO,  table  fir^l  class.  ThrouKn 
tnun»beCvaI,R.  R.    K.  IJ.  HUFFMAN. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


BLOCK  ISI.AND,  B.  I. 

HOTEL  MANISSES.     'StlL'r 

Moderate  rates.    Ciiistne  and  service  the 
best.    Moderate  appointments.    Cottasea  to 
let.    Send  for  booklet.    Address 
E.  A.  BROWN.  Block  Island.  R.  I. 


T^areka  Hotels  Block  Inland.  R.  I. 

Jji  Excellent  fishing: ;  no  mosquitoes  :  eas, 
bells^  music  hall.  Reasonable  rates,  wnte 
for  arcular.        M.  A.  BALL,  Proprietor. 


TH£  THORNDIKB 

JAMESTOWN.  R.  I. 

Opens  June  25ih  under  new  manaeemenc. 

Faces  Narraransett  Bay :  cui*>ine  and  service 
unsurpassed:   electric   liffhts,   electric  bells, 
steam  heat,  and  elevator.     Write  for  booklet. 
CLIFFORD  D.  PERKINS.  M^r. 


TheMETATOXET 

NARRAQANSETT  PIER,  R.  I. 

New  manaicement.  Attractive  prices.  Mod- 
ern improvements.  Fine  family  hotel ;  ex- 
tensive grounds  and  shade  trees ;  near  the 
beach  and  Sherry  bathinf  pavilion.  Casino, 
etc.  C.  U.  BROOKS. 

Formerly  of  White  Mounuin  Hotels. 


vaill  cottaoes  IggJIFg 


Block  Id..  K.I.  2Mh  season.  June  2S. 
Fishing,  sailinff.  bathing,  drivinir.  golf,  ten- 
nis, etc.  Pure  soft  spring  water.  Illustrated 
booklet.  Miss  J.  M.  vaill.  Prop.  Kay 
Paymk.  Mgr. 


NEW 

PlrlMPTON  HOTEL, 

WATCH   HII.I..  B.  I. 

June  to  September.  New  Management, 
(lolf,  Tennis,  Ijoating.  Bathing.  Fishing.  For 
booklet  ad  ress  THOMAS  PARKK.S,  Pro- 
:tnr.  N.  Y.  address.  Hotel  Hamilton, 
W.  45th  St. 


Eirictor. 


VERMONT 

Xakb  housb 

Oi  UKE  CHAMPUIN.  LarrtbM**  Ptiat.  Vt 
Open  all  the  year.    Modern  improvements 


and  steam  heat.    Send  fordrculars. 
K.  W,  K 


INC.  Prop. 


VIRGINIA 


Open  Throoglioat  the  Tear 

THE   MOST   MAGNIHCF.NT 

RESORT  ON  THE  COAST 

ASMV  AND  NAVY  lUAOQUABTEaS 

Bnttaf.  FUlhw,  UMn,  IWI,  Sillta«, 

Tca«l*,  Diacui 


HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 


OLD   POINT   COMFORT 
SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES,  JUNE  t.  OCT. 

For  Free  Booklets.  "  Both  Amu  of  the 
Service,"  "  Shooting  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion," "  Fishing  in  Hampton  Roads," 
Address  Gbo.  F.  Adaus.  Mgr, 

FOSTRKSS  MONKOB,  VA. 


HOTEL  ALPHIN 

Hot    Springfs,   Virgrinla 

Open  all  the  year.    Special  summer  rates. 


Warm  Sprinsrs,  Bath  Co.,  Va. 

are  now  open  lor  guests.     For  circulars  and 
terms  address  EUB.ANK  &  i;i.OVF.R,,_ 
Warm  Springs.  Bath  <-<>..  Va. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


ForestParkCamprS^'SL" 

Boys  10  to  21.  Fourth  year.  All  spo^ 
Tutoring  if  desired.  Highest  tcsnnorali 
from  prominent  patrons.  Ten  weeks,  9100. 
Illustrated  bookleL  Calvin  L.  Liwis.  A-X. 
1C7  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Mill    Hill   Camp  for  Boys 

Barnstable,  Cape  Cod.  Miuk 

Exceptional  advantaxres  for  outdoor  bfe. 
land  and  water  spona.  Tutorins.  For  boot- 
let  address  Rev.  OSCAR  TITIUSD 
MOORE,  Jr..  St.  Peter's  Chordi.  Janaia 
Plain.  Boston.  Mass. 


CAMPCHESTERHELD 

LAKE  SPOFFORD,  M.  H. 

Fine    equipment    for     KOTS'  CAJIP. 

Highly  lecommended.  Booklet  "A."  £»«• 
Bl'kk  Smith,  3U  E.  7th  St..  Plainfiel<I.N.J. 


WILDMERE  n^.^^ 

The  fifth  season  of  Wildmere  Camp  for  Bo^f 
opens  June  30th.  The  ideal  place  fora  hofi 
summer  vacation.  Surrounded  by  acieci  cpm- 
panions  and  influenced  by  the  assodabon 
with  college-bred  leaders  and  masters.  Coach- 
ing  trip  through  the  White  Mountains.  Tet 
weeks  of  healthful  outdoor  ffort  aod  recrea- 
tion in  the  refrion  of  Lake  SiEbago.  Specisl 
tutoring  if  desired.  Write  for  illaOnm 
booklet.  IRVING  L-WOODMAN.n.B, 
Lawrenceville  School.  LawTenccvUic.  N.  }■ 


KINJIS  CAMP 

IN  THB  MAINE  WOODS 
F.  I>.  8KARS 

S«  I.lncoln  SU,     -      RMtoo.  TUm. 


FOR  QIRLS 

Camp  Hakyon,  Lake  QumpUii 

Beautitully  situated  on  North  Hero  Islwi. 
Vt.  Select.  Careful  supervision.  ForcircoUr 
address  Miss  H.  C.  Peck.  Tarrytoon. n.i. 


The  Winq  CAMPIN6  Tnr 

B«lcrade   and    Mocarbead   I.^«" 
and  the  famous  Aliacmah  Biver.  Maine- 

L.,.. J         ■ .  „_— _         _.       ... I      ....M   till. 


■  and  August.    Boys  of  12  and  upwsnJ*. 
klet.  J .  Edwin  Wine,  Carabridfe, ) 


lMsss, 


Boy*' 


Camp  Talofa  ESSp 


WUIc  Mnitila 


Pay's  drive  from  Mt.  WaiWnlrtoa.  Te" 
davH*  ronf hini;  trip  tliroil^B  *■* 
White  Mountains.  In  repoo  ol  U»« 
Wii)nepcs.iukce.  Day  triiis.  camp  coadl,.**' 
cellcnl  fishing,  boat-s.  kiscUlLlractlthkOO. 
tennis,  Eoll.  t^amp  LA.dse  ha."*  accoma***' 
tion  tor  all  boys  in  case.it  unpleasant  weatoff 
Best  advanUges  tor  tutoring.  For  ttUlofW 
•ddress  W.  J.  IHKICK.  B.S..  and 

F.  E.   liOCUtS.  .A. I...  1- rtcdtal.  N.  H 


FOB 


CAMP  SO  HIGH  57s 

In  the  AD1RONDACK8.  Moontaij 
Climbing,  guides  ;  tand  and  water  spo^*," 
real  •■home  "in  the  »ildenie».  (fo^S'V 
Booklet.  E.  S.  COIT.  Sec'y,  Fotsdan.  N  >■ 


CAMP  INQLEVIEW 

FOB  BOYS.    Lrite  WtantoMWlwf^N.,"- 

An  Ideal  pUce.    Select,  /end  lyljw^ 


Camp  Oxford  ftw  Boys  '%'f' 


Digitized  by 


Googh 


•*  '«• 


COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR    SALE    AND    TO    RENT 


COUNTRY  fan  be  sold        The 

PROPERTY  r^r/.H-'H  Outlook 


During   the  year  there  appear  in  its  advertising  columns  more  announcements 
of  Country  Property  than  in  any  other  medium  of  national  circulation. 
If  you  have  property  you  are  desirous  of  selling,  write  us  to-day  for  full  informa- 
tion, which  will  be  gladly  sent.      The  Outlook  Company,  zSy  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  T.  City. 


CANADA 


BADDKCK,  Nova  Scotia-Gladj-sfen 
Kumishcd  summer  cottage,  overlooking 
Bras  d^Or  Lake.  Eieht  rooms  and  bath.  Boat- 
house.  Pure  water,  lioalins.  bathing,  tishing. 
Fine  center  for  excursions.  Log  cabin  lor 
rent  also.  For  narticutars  apply  to  McKav. 
McAskill  Co.,  Baddeck.  Cape  Hreti.n.  N.  .S. 


CONNECTICUT 


LITCHFIELD  HILLX.-To  rent  (or 
summer,  near  lake  at  North  Corn- 
MTUll,  Conn.,  furnished  cottage  of  10 
rooms.  Klevation  L300ft.  Fine  view.  Price 
JtUO.f/O.  Address  CHAS.  L.  GOLD,  West 
Cornwall.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE   HILLS 

Lfitvlilleld  County,  Contiectlcat 

2*6  hours  from  New  York:  house  20  rooms, 
turnishcd  or  unfurnished:  larije  grounds  on 
lake;  near  solf  links;  carriage-house,  ice- 
house, etc. ;  for  sale  or  to  let. 
K.  B.  HUNT.  42  Broadway.  New  York,  or 
K.   L.  PEABODY.  Ukeville.  Conn. 


WHITE  HALL  FARM 

FOR  SALK-VVhite  Hall  Farm,  situated 
on  the  (.ireat  Neck  road,  in  the  lown  of 

Waterford,  llew  London  County,  Conn. 

About  2<)  minutes'  drive  from  the  well 
known  Pequot  section  of  New  London.  Conn. 

I'his  property  has  l4-room  partly  turnished 
house,  large,  well  shaded  grounds,  large  sta- 
ble^ a  nd  contains  about  170acres  of  g:ood  land. 

Thi  s  place  is  equally  well  adapted  for  sum- 
mer residence  or  for  a  stock  farm. 

for  further  information  and  terms,  either 
lor  rent  or  purchase,  address 

JOHN  K.  LUCE.  Niantic,  Conn. 


Furtilfthed  HouNe  and  Cottafre,  Berk- 
shire Hills  range :  roomy  ;  3  hours  from 
N.  Y.;  high  grouna.  healthy,  sanitary,  fine 
scener>*,  wide  veranda!;;,  open  fires  :  very  rea- 
sonable.   Noah  Ror.ERs.  West  Cornwall,  Ct. 


FJ.  OR  I J)^ 

IN    FLORIDA 

For  »ale,  on  account  of  death  of  Northern 
owner,  ideal  winter  home.  lO-room  cottage, 
comnleteiy  furnished,  near  famous  Rutledge. 
Dock,  grove,  and  poultry  plant.  For  particu- 
lars address  Hi. AIR.  Merrit t. Brevard  Co.,  F'la. 


MAINE 


TO     LF.T    OR    KOR    SAI^E 

-All  €>i;;lit-ronin  Cottage  on 

Bailey's  Island  ^*^i%Y^ 


Fmc  l(ji:ation  :  bolli  mland  and  ocean  views ; 

good  linating.  bathing,  and  hahmg. 

H.  W,  SEAKS,  45  .Moody  St..  Portland.Me. 


CASCOBAY 

For  s.ile,  acre  lots  on  a  most  beautiful  point. 
Rcslnctions  as  to  building. 

L.  li.  SPAULMING.  I^well.  Mass. 


On  the 
Coast 


HARPSWELL,  MAINE  l^  ",:;{: 

lages.  furnished.     I'.nalinc,  fi-ihint;.  bathing. 
-• 'ns.    v\  K.  SAWVKR.  Urunswick,  Me. 


MAINE 


Near  Rangeley  Lakes 

FOR    SALE    l)R    TO    LET 

Furnlsbed  Cottag;e,  12  Rooms,  at 
ANDOVER,  ME. 

One.  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  the 
State.  Two  daily  mails.  N.  K.  telephone. 
Fine  library.  Running  spring  water  on  two 
floors.  Stable,  garden,  about  10  acres  land; 
l.UOO  feet  above  sea  level.  For  particulars 
address  STEPHEN    CABOT. 

10  Auburn  Place.  Brookline.  Mass. 


A  Beautiful  Summer  Residence 

AT  THE  EHTRAHCE  TO 

Portsmouth  Harbor 

will   be  rented  to  approved  tenants  for  the 

season  of  19t4,  The  house  of  fifteen  rooms, 
with  two  acres  of  lawn  extending  to  the  sea, 
is  well  built  and  unusually  well  iurnished; 
has  open  fireplaces  and  all  modern  conven- 
iences, including:  hot-water  heating  system  on 
all  floors.  Spacious  verandas,  partly  enclosed 
in  glass,  command  magnificent  view  ol  both 
ocean  and  harbor.  Convenient  to  hotel, 
steamboat,  trolley,  and  k.  R.  Rental  mod- 
erate. Address 
S.  E.  JENNISON.  Agt..  KitteryPoint.Me. 


Oa  the  First  Mile  the  Maine  Coast 

TO  RENT— Furnished  modern  houses  of 
from  nine  to  sixteen  rooms  and  l>ath  ;  perfect 
drainage,  high-ser\ice  water.  Magnificent 
location,  overlooking  bt>th  .icean  andharb<ir; 
always  cool.  Convenient  to  hotel,  steamboat, 
trolley,  and  railroad,  and  central  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  historic  regions  of 
New  England. 
S.  e.  JENNISON.  Gen'l  M(r  .  Kittery  Point.  Me. 


South  BluehiU,  Maine  ^j^iH 

cottage;  will  accommodate  family  of  five.  Pleas- 
ant location  on  Bluehill  Kay  S20  per  month. 
Mrs.  GRACE  GU'IT,  Slonington,  Me. 


Sonth  West  Harbor.  Me. 

A  FINE  ESTATE  on  Somes  Sound,  Mt. 
Desert  Island,  directly  opposite  North  F.ast 
Harbor,  to  rent  for  the  .season.  .-Xnaitractive 
house;  hardwood  floors  ;  two  open  fireplaces: 
seven  or  eight  beautiful  rooms.  Piazza  12 
feet  wide,  r  ive  acres  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  spruce  and  fir  trees.  Long  avenue. 
House  and  Darn  completely  hidden  oy  forest 
except  from  the  water.  Superb  view  of 
mountains,  sea,  and  islands.    The  best  water 

firivilege  for  boating  on  the  sound.  No  flats  at 
owesttide.  Woode  1 1  atli  leading  to  the  float. 
Address  D.,  Hotel  Icl.cvuc,  1',  sta:i,  M.iss. 


MAINE 


A  beauti-  p^OR  ^Al  R  luthecharm- 
ful  place  ^  *^tt  i3/%.IjEj  jng  old  city 
of  Portland.  'Me.  l>d  acres  of  grounds  with 
lawns,  flower  beds,  rose  bushes,  shrubbery 
and  plants.  Magnificent  old  elms,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  2  fountains.  Bnck  house, 
14  rooms,  cool  and  airy.  Sunlight  all  day 
lonff.  Stable.  Carriage  house  and  green- 
house. For  illustrated  booklet  address  owner, 
FRANK  D.  LUNT.  PORTLAND.  ME. 


Orrs  Island,  Maine 

TO  I*ET— Large  cottage,  fully  furnished. 
Modern  conveniences.  Close  to  wooded 
shore.  t300  for  the  season.  Apply  to  C.  P. 
Putnam,  63  Marlborough  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TO   L'^T,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

For  the  summer  months,   the  InrKO  at- 
tractive farm  liotine, 

"MARK'S   MEADOW" 

fully  furnished ;  conveniently  situated  on  elec- 
tric car  line  in  ample,  well  shaded  grounds : 
gofjd  garden  with  strawberries  and  small 
fruits ;  one  mile  from  Centre  ;  large,  well  kept 
lawn,  house  4(X>  feet  from  street,  16  rooms, 
laundry,  and  bath  ^  town  water,  modern 
plumbing,  electric  lights,  telephone,  piazza 
35x12;  ample  stable  room.  Immediate  pos- 
session ;  moderate  rent. 
H.  M.  McCLOUD&  SON,  Amherst. Mass. 


AMNISOUAM,  MASS. 

To  Ivt.  cotta),'c  ot  ciyhl  furnished  rooms,  near 
beach  and  hotels.     ANNiK  D.  WYMAN. 


i^R^^'^'x' CAMBRIDGE 

For  Stic — A  Gcntlcmin's  Residence 

in  the  best  neighborhood  in  the  city,  a  short 
walk  from  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Colleges; 
sunny,  attractive  house  of  12  rooms,  in  good 
order,  with  lO.OUO  feet  of  land. 
K.  J.  MFLLRDtiE,  Har\'ard  Sq..  Cambridge. 


Panf*  Ci\A  Furnished  7-room  Cottage, 
Uayc  V-UU  Truro.  Mass.;  fireplaces:  sta- 
ble, lawn,  orcliard.  jUXithe  season.  \V.  A. 
RICH,  56  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NANTUCKET 

Fully  furnished  Coloijial  cottage,  iilufi 
o\'erlooking  ocean;  batii,  el^rtv^cni'ii  PlB^  ! 
near  beach,.  RolL  hotfjs;  .pllu,  VT(|«sv  ^i- 
mate  unnatallclcd.  Eastman  JoHii^N,  65 
West  SJtli  St.    Summer  house.  >i  acre. 


COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR    SALE    AND    TO    RENT 


MASSAC  HUSETTS 


Ma  rion  1*0  '<■•  <>■>  the  shore.  2  beautifully 
ITianun  i,^ted  cotuie«-S  rooms.  »U5: 
8  rooms.  tUO  for  season  ;  tunning  water  in 
houses;  safe  boatins  and  luthinK,  fine  fishing. 
Briogham.  IH  iloylston  St..  U^toD,  Mass. 


WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

For  rent,  in  the  new  faculty  building,  near 
Noanett  dormitory,  a  five-room  apartment 
equipped  with  facilities  for  fumishinK  meals 
to  occupants  of  house  and  to  students.  Din- 
iDff-room  will  seat  35  to  40.  Good  dunce  tor 
tight  person  to  cater  to  college  patronage. 
Address  J.  W.  Peabodv.  Wellesley  HUls. 


WELLESLEY,     MASS. 

Near  Wellesler  CoUeve 

For  sale.  14-room  house,  adapted  for  students, 
will  lodge  15  to  18  and  feed  30;  house  and  lot 
attractive,  in  fine  condition,  and  in  student 
neighborhood.  Will  sell  at  very  reasonable 
price.  Address 
Carter  &  peabodv,  Wellealey  Hills. 


N  EW  J  E R  S  EX 

For  Rent,  Furnished 

Niiic-room  comer  house.  253  Hi(;hland  Ave., 
1  ir.iii  ■c.  unlil  Oct.  1.  t75.  R  ARROW- 
S.M  I  (H.  KO  Washington  Square.  NewYork. 


Firms  in  New  England  ^"^I'^SJif 

free  upon  receipt  of  address.   P.  F.  Leland, 
113  Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


NEW   JERSEY 


FOR  RENT— DOVER.  N.  J, 


A 


,uly  and  Aug.,  $400.  Private  Residence. 
lUrnished.  14  ronms,  modern  improvements, 
beautitui  location,  larice  veranda,  lawn,  fruit. 
garden,  barn.  5  nimiiies  to  K.K.  Station  ana 
trolley,  mail  delivery,  one  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City.  8  miles  to  l^ke  Hopatconi.  Will  sell 
for<7.000.    JAS.  O.  CO()I'KR.  Dover. 


TO    LET 


Furnished,    for 


MONTCLAIK,  N. 

ateU  15-room  house. 


July  and  August,  at 
.-  J*,  delightfully  situ- 
No.  9W.  The  (Outlook. 


NEW    HAMPSH  IRE 

FOK   SALE 

HORATION    PARK 

KEENE.   N.   H, 

Contaming  175  acres ;  30  acres  Rood  tillage 
land  dnd  a  valuable  growth  of  pine  and  h.ira- 
wood,  and  a  good  cottage  house  and  barn; 
situated  one  mue  troru,  WJij  ft,  above,  and  ovir- 
lf)okin>:  the  entire  city  and  the  Ashuelot  Ki\  er 
and  valley.  There  are  nearly  two  mile:>  of 
drive,  commanding  beautiful  scenery,  in  evenr 
direction,  including  "Grand  Old  Monai- 
nock."  Green  Mountains  and  Graylock  in 
the  distance  Telephone  and  best  R.  R.  train 
service  in  all  directions.  Kor  iurther  informa- 
tion and  illasirated  circulars  address  H.  L. 
GOOUKOW.  Horation  Park,  Keene.  N,  l£. 


NEW   YORK 


FOR  RENT  i^^~"i?S2S 

Highland  Cottage,  furnished,  near  SrHo- 
bert's  Inn ;  4  bedrooms,  dining-room,  liviag' 
room,  kitchen.  Apply  WM.  G.  NEILSON. 
nil  Harrison  Bldg..  PhUadelphia. 


LAKE    WINNIPESAUKEE 

To  rent,  furnished.  7-room  cottage;  bo.ni, 
ice.  and  fuel ;  7  miles  from  VVolfeboro.  I  'r. 
K.  K.  IlANMRi.n,  U9  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 


NEW    YORK 


CHAITAIQIA 


L.  Sdi.ijhrc; 


Por  rent  or  sale. 

two     fumislied, 
central,  modem 
Chautaucjua,  N.  Y. 


TO    KENT    von    SUMMEK 

C'ott3«c  near 

EAST  HAMPTON,  Long:  Island 

()ri  drives  between  ocean  and  lake  ;  surt  Ixith- 
ijiK  and sai line;  5  bedro<ims.4  servant.^' rooiii^, 
3  bathrnoins.  etc.;  stable,  3  box-stalls,  1  ^i1l- 
(iirie  stall.     Renovated  this  spring. 

Apply  I'.  O.  box  417.  Kast  Hampton. 


^^       30  Tears  Selling      ^K  W 

Country 

PROPERTY    OI*nLY 

Farms.  Residences.  CotUgea,  Hoteb,s£res 
etceTeTTwhere.   CatsloffVTea. 
<lwners  send  details  of  yotir  property. 

PHILLIPS  t  WELLS.  H  Trikne  BitlUfiv/N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


I  CAN  SELL  YOjJK. 

R.eal  Estate 

no  nutter  where  It  IS  or  what  Uu  worth.  Send 
description,  state  price,  and  learn  how.  If 
yon  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  tell  jne  koor 
requirements.  I  «-ill  sTuarantee  to  fill  UKn 
promptly  and  satisfactorilr. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER. 
399  North  American  Bide..  Philadelphia. 


VERMONT 


THE  GOVERNOR  VAN  NESS 
MANSION 

Famished.  This  old,  historic  place  has 
18  rooms,  iarire  pounds,  fine  shade,  Rrrass 
tennis  court,  superb  location,  with  lake  and 
mountain  view.  It  is  for  rent  from  July  11th 
to  Sept.  25th.  Terms  £300.  Suitable  for  laise 
family  or  house  party. 

E.  HENRY  POWELL.  Burlington.  Vc 


It  would  seem  that  everybody 
reads   the   announcements   in 

THE    OUTLOOK    WANT    DEPARTMENT 

t 

One  advertiser  recently  received  over  jive  hundred 
answers  and  was  enabled  to  make  very  satisfac- 
tory arrangements   for   a   number   of  representatives. 

PERHAPS    YOU    HAVE    A    WANT 

that  we  can  help  you  fill.  Write  us  to-day  for  infor- 
mation, or,  better  still,  send  us  your  want  for  insertion. 
The  charge  is  five  cents  a  word,  including  the  address. 

I  THE   OUTLOOK   COMPANY,   287   Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  BEST  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S     The  Crossing 

"  Mr.  CH  URCHILL  has  contrived  to  make  his  book  thorouglily  interesting."— AVte  Yorit  Trtbune. 

"  Extremely  interesting  .  .  .  bravely  romantic  and  vivid  "—/«</«ii«a/o/»j  News. 

"Of  Mr.  CHURCHILL'S  novels  the  one  that  Western  people  will  select  as  his  best  ...  it  is  lull  of  lile,  ol 

color,  oJ  vitality."— &x//  Lake  Tribune.  JUustrated  m  colors.    Clothy  tamo,  $t  so. 

THE  GREATEST  ROMANCE 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S     The  Queen's  Quair 

"  Is  vivid,  picturesque,  rapid,  gorgeous  in  color  and  bristling  with  action."— 7*.^  JVew  Yori  Sun. 
"  A  breathing,  moving  record,  made  to  throb  with  the  red  blood  of  Ule."—TAe  New  York  Herald. 

Cloth,  tamo,  tt.so. 
THE  MOST  ENTERTAINING 

Mrs.  KINCSLEY'S    The  Singular  Miss  Smith 

'•  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  year  .  .  .  irresistibly  enUatainmg."—Courter-/ournal. 
"  Florence  Morse  Kingsley  is  cleves  without  being  profound  and  without  trying  to  be  ckver— and  what  more  can 
you  say  of  one  whose  mission  is  to  entertain  the  public  with  Hction  i    Sanity  is  an  absolute  term,  but  one  likes  to 
think  that  there  are  about  seven  degrees  of  it,  so  as  to  place  her  delightful  Uttle  novel  in  the  seventh."— .9.  Louts 
RetubUe.  tlluslrated.    Cloth,  $t.aj. 

MOST  FRUITFUL  OF  DISCUSSION 

BARBARA'S    The  Woman  Errant 

"  The  brightest  and  most  stimulating  of  the  three  books  by '  the  Commuter's  Wife ' ...  the  book  just  sparkles 
with  crisp  wit  and  sunny  humor,  bright  philosophy  and  keen  appreciation  of  that  queer  thing  we  call  human- 
kind."—Z>a<'/7  BagU. 

"  It  deals  with  the  woman  enant,  the  woman  who  goes  forth  to  seek  her  work  outside  her  natural  home  relations." 
__^^_^^_^_^______  Illustrated.    Cloth,  ti-SO. 

■iseollanoous  Books  for  the  Loisure  Days 

CSSOOD'S    The  American  Celenles  In  flie  ScYenfeenth  Century 

By  HERBERT  L.  OSGOOD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  aims  to  supply  the  hitherto 
lacking  institutional  history  of  the  American  colonies.  Volumes  I.  and  11.,  now  ready,  relate  exclusively  to  the 
mtemal  oiganization  and  relations  o/  the  colonies  themselves.       Volumes  I.  and  II.,  $jj>o  net.  (Carnage  44e.) 

EICON'S    History  of  tlie  UnHed  States  of  America 

By  HENRY  W.  ELSON.  Ooth,  J/./j  net.    (Postage  a4c.) 

"  In  short,  wo  may  say  that  wo  know  of  no  single-  "  Mr.  ELSON  has  told  in  one  volume  just  what 

.    .  . .     .  ,      _  .-     .  jIj^  ordinary,  Intelligent  reader  ought  and  wishes 

to  know.  .  . .  The  oook  will  be  especially  vain 
able."-f«*/«  Ledger,  PhitadeiphiaT 

"MR.  ELSON  has  a  happy  faculty  of  wntlng  history  as  he  would  tell  a  Amy."— Boston  Transcript. 

WHISTLER  as  I  Knew  Him 

An  extremely  entertaining  picture  of  Whistler's  extraordinary  personalityT  with  Illustrations  of  uncommon  inter- 
est. There  are  Mr.  Menpes'  own  portraits  of  the  great  artist  and  reproductions  of  Whistler  oil-colors,  water- 
colors,  pastels,  and  etchmgs.  Over  too  full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  ttnt,  $to  net. 


volume 
curacy, 


ac- 


— BaUimori  Sun. 


By  MORTiiER  MEHPES 


Mr.  EDBAR  8.  MURPHY'S 
Problems  of  the  Present  South 

A  discussion  of  certain  of  the  Educational, 
Industrial,  and  Political  Issues  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Cloth,  tamo,  tt.jo  net. 
(Postage  IOC.) 
"  Of  the  innumerable  books  which  have  been  vmt- 
ten  during  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  unsettled 
questions  of  the  South.  It  is  the  sanest,  fairest,  most 
practical,  and  most  suggestive  of  any  we  have  read." 
—  The  Boston  Transcript. 


Dr.  WiLGOX'S 

The  American  OHy : 
A  Problem  In  Demoi 


Democracy 


By  DELOS  F.  WILCOX,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "A 
Study  of  City  Government."    Citizens''  Library. 

Cloth,  tamo,  $t.as  net.  (Postage  ttc.l 
An  able,  clear  account  of  the  subjects  of  democracy 
and  city  life  with  reference  to  streets,  pubUc  util- 
itieSj  civic  education,  amusements,  popular  and 
official  responsibility,  muniapal  home  rule,  reve- 
nues, debt,  etc.,  etc 
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TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 


n?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ^STI^r 


i  teachers  to  coliesex,  schools,  and  famihes. 

.Vereses  pareacs  aoouc  acboois.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mfgr, 


K«r  SCHOOL  QUESTION? 

we  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE  IT 
Catalogues   ami    reliable    information    concerning  all 
.  -        schools  and  colleges  furnished  without  charge. 
AMERICAN   RCHOUI.  &   COLLKOK   AOEKCT 
1»»«  Fisher  Balldinir,  -  -  ChlcsKo,  IlL 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


The  Jones  Sunwier  School 

TWENTIETH  SESSION,  Jalr  6-8epL  23 

Rapid  reviews  for  candidates  for  admission  to  Cornell  Unt- 
▼erslcy  and  for  conditioned  students.    Addrvss 

GEO.  W.  JUNES.  A.M.,  tthaca.  N.  V. 


SUMMER   SESSION 


Jacob  Tome  Institute 


FOR  BOYS 


Port  Deposit.  Md. 


A  summer  term  of  sii  weeks  will  beinn  July  llth.  Instruction  Kiven  by 
teachers  of  regular  suff .  Special  altcniion  given  to  bo>-s  who  are  pre- 
paring for  college  entrance  examinations  or  who  are  making  up  work. 
Time  will  be  divided  between  study  and  recrcalion,  chiefly  the  morn- 
ings devoted  to  work.  The  provisions  for  free  open-air  life,  with  all 
its  summer  enjoyments,  offer  an  opportunity  for  an  enjoyable  and 
proliUble  vacation.  Terms^ovenng  all  expenses  »l5a\Vrlte  lor 
descriptive  circular.       A.  W.  HABBIS.  I.I..U..  DIrecfur. 


SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES 


CO  LORADO 


Cnlorailo  SprtnK*.  Colo. 

SAN  LUIS  SCHOOL  (Incorporated) 

College  Preparatory  School    for  Girls.     Kindergarten  and  Ele^ 
menury  Day  School  for  bo>-s  and  gir  s     Uelighiful  climate  lor 
delicate  girls    For  (  Miss  BfchSl  K  H  fN  RY.  Associate  Principals. 
ue  address)  C  n.  MtJOKJ-.. 


catalogue  i 


CO  N  N  E  CT  I  CUT 


The  Black  HaU  School 


FOR 
BOYS 

preparatory  to  college.    Number  limited.     Delightfully  situated 
ill  ilie  town  o(  Lyme,  Conn.     Individual  attention  and  family  life. 
CHAS.  a.  BARTLETT,  M.A.,  Black  Hall  P.O..  Conn. 


MK.  NKWTON  B.  HOB  ART,  Prinrlpal  of  fireen- 
wlcli  Avtuleiny.  Gre«^nwlcn,  Conn.,  receives  three 
boys  intii  his  home,  carefully  supervisinif  their  studies  and  civinc 
hiH  utfrsonal  allention  to  their  welfare  in  school  and  out.  hoard 
and  tuition  $7W.    HiKhest  references. 


THE    HOTCHKISS    SCHOOL 

LAKEVILLE.  CONN. 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  devoted  exclusively  to  preparation  for 
college  accordinglto  Yale  and  Harvard  pMndarHs, 

Rev.  H.  G.  KUKHLER,  Ueadmaiiter. 


POMFRET,    CONNECTICUT 

RAHI.KT  I.CtDnE  SCHOOL.    For  bo)-s  from  eiirht  to 
thirteen  yc.if.  r,f  :,5f.     Address  Mrs.  JOHN  WIOGINS. 


Tile   Catharine   Aiken   School 


F()K  Gllil.S. 

SlrH.riarrlct  itci-cl.rr  ScoVllle  t>evan,A.B.(Welleiiley). 


^lamffird.  Conn.    Near  New  Vork 

..■e  preparatoiT  couraes.    .Addrew. 


Connecticut,  Washington 

GUNNERY  SCHOOL  for  Boys 


SHh  >-ear. 
btuUing.  schi 
boys.   \Vhol. 


11^.  ^ept.  21.    Many  improvements  in  main 
iiiv  .  and  athletic  field.    New  building  for  2J 
ni«  r  hmited  to65.    For  circular  address 
JOHN  C.  BRINSMADE,  Principal 


DELAWARE 


TiK  Wilmington  Academy  for  Boys 

A  STANDARD  DAY  AND  HOME  SCHOOL 

Adrainble  Appropriation  of  Only  Certain  Military  Valac» 
Just  Onl  J  those  needed  by  the  younc  srowinf  Livilun 
.  (  Dlnlns  Room      ) 

As   to       I  Orawfti^Kjom  ^ 

I  Uniform 
__  ,  Tactics 

Military  as  to     «;»;^,„ 

I.  Personal  Habits 

Not  Soldiers  Now,  but  Gentlemen  with  certain  Soldierly  Qualities 

(See  The  Outlook.  May  7tta.  KM> 
WilminKton Delaware 


Non-Mllitary 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


Washington.  D.  C.  Lafayette  Square. 

Hamilton  Institute 


I      Opposits 

1  iVnite 

School  lor  Girb  and  Voung  Ladies..,      _       „    .'  .     House 
Write  for  caulocue.   Mrs.  Phoebe  Hamilton  Seabrook.  Pnnapal. 


Washington    Seminary   i^?^"St"^ 

Planned  lor  parents  who  wish  for  and  appreciate  a  beautiful  home. 
re6ned  associations,  able,  conscientious  instruction,  and  the  u^ 
building  ot  character.  For  catalogue  address  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T, 
Smallwood,  I'riDS.,  Connecticut  and  Florida  Aves..  Waahinstocu 


District  op  Colombia.  Washington. 
CHEVY  CHASE  SCHdOL  for  pi 

'"         Y  * 

BouuGNV,  PnaapaL 


French  the  languaf^e  of  the  house.         

Street,  Washineton,  D.  C.         Mile.  L.  M. 


Woodley.  Koad  and  Twentietii 


EUROPE 


France.  Paris. 


y^  r^         •       t    j_      Five  months'  residence  and 

Cours  Dwight  li^it''^^^^^'^^^ 

home  for  younff  women.  Address,  until  Auicust  15,  Miss  L.auka  L. 
Coi.BMAN.  3  Boulevard  Delessert,  Paris.  France;  from  Auirust  15  to 
October  15  Mile.  Makib  Jbannbkbt.  Rutherford,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


A  Winter  of  Travel  and  Study  iS,'?'LS''/„SbS 

of  young  women  desirous  of  studying  Art  History.  History,  and 
Languages.  Chaperoned  by  two  experienced  teachers  and  trsvelcfs. 
ierms  {1.000.  Sailing  Uct.  ISlh.  For  particulars  address  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Carey,  Miss  Helen  G.  Smith,  2117  Green  St.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 


I  LLINOIS 


Morgan  Park  Academy 

OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAQO 


For 
Boys 


The  fact  that  it  is  a  department  of  this  University  giuran- 
tecs  completeness  of  equipment  and  exceptional  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Situation,  outside  of  city,  most  favor- 
able for  boys'  physical  and  mural  development.  For 
cataloffue  dcscnbinfi:  modem  dormitories,  jgrymnasium,  lab* 
oratories,  library*,  athletic  field,  scholarships,  and  courses, 
adc^ess  Wavlanu  J.  Chasb.  Dean,  Morgan  Park.  IIL 


THE  LORING  SCHOOL  o^is 


HiKh   Class  Boardins  and  Par  Sohopl. 

"'eils, 


.__    Certificate  ad- 
mits to  Vassar.  Smith.  Wellesiey,  Weils,  or  Baltimore  Wornau's 
College.     liryn  Mawr  prepamtion  a  specialty.     Opens  Sept.  28lli. 
MRS.  STKLLA   UYKR  L.UIIIXG.  Principal 
95978  Prairie  Avenae.  Chtcajro,  IUh. 


Qirton  School  giHs 

Ideal  location  in  most  I-e.iutiful  suburb  of  Chicago.    College 
Preparatory,  Cteneral  and  Special  Courses.     Musit:,  Art.  Elocutipo, 
and  Physical  Training.    Certificate  admiis  to  Sniiih.  Vassar.  Welles- 
ley.    Send  lor  illustrated  Year  Ituok  which  descrilies  the  .School. 
Francis  King  Cooke.  Principal.  Winnetka.  lUioois.    Box  35. 


KENTUCKY 


FOR 
OIRL,a 


Ashland  Seminary 

Vrrsalllos.  Ky.  Unusual advantaees,  in  Music,  Art,  and  Physical 
Culture.  New  buildinrs.  Home  department.  Charires  moderate. 
Ulahop  Burton.  Pres.  Hoard  Directors,  Lexinfflon.  Catalogue. 
Addrest  Mlu  Elkn  t.  nofebOM,  M.S.  (Uilv.  d  Mick.),  Prii. 
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: 


MARYLAND 


The  Girls'  Latin  School 
of  Baltimore 

A  dittinctly  colleie  preparatory  school,  itt  graduates  •ecurinc  un- 
conditioned entrance  lo  the  Woman's  Colleiteof  Balttmore.  Vassar. 
SnilK  and  WeUcsley.  Sends  more  students  to  th«e  collexes  each 
mr  than  any  other  private  school.  Careiul  individual  aiieution.  to 
all  sides  ot  development  by  a  large  corps  of  experts.  A  progressive 
Christian  institution  in  an  environment  rich  in  opportuniw  lor  gen- 
eScSture.  HARLAN  UPDEGRAKK.  A.M..  PnnapaL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  BuntlnKton  ATenae,  Boston,  Ham. 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY.  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Dudley.  

NICHOLS  ACADEMY  fe?C"a*^d'$S! 

Founded  181i.  Home  life  under  the  care,  ot  resident  teachers  and 
matron.  Board  unexcelled.  Working  library  ol  5.000  volumes 
Location  healthful,   beautiful,  and  qmet.     Rooms  lumis^edljnd 


cared  lor.   Terms  $IM. 


F.  C.  JOHNSON,  Principal. 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY  ^^S^'^tu 


Limited  school  for  boys. 
(SCO.    No 


Fits  for  college  and  technical  schools. 
H.  H.  C.  BINGHAM.  PrincipaL 


WHEATON   SEMINARY  ^^^^liS' 

Horton.Mau.  Healthfully  located  within  30  miles  of  Boston.  70tli 
year  begins  Sept.  U,  19M.  Endowed.  Certihcates  to  college.  Advanced 
courses'—"-  '—' — •*■ 

French 


'for  high  scli'ool  graduates  and  others.  Art  and  music.  .Native 
rrencnatid  German.  New  brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instruc- 
tor :  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey.  zoU .  (  or  caulogue  and  views 
iddrSsUie  President.  REV.  SAMfeL  V.  COLE,  A.M..  P.P. 

ROCK   RIDGB  HAI<L, 

A  school  for  boyx.     Location  high  and'  dry.     Laboratories. 
Shop  for  Mechanic  Arts.    A  new  (tvranasmm.    ilrone  Uachtrt, 

griust  bni.     Scholarships.     A  vigorous  school  nle.    American 
eals.    Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free. 
»r.  O.  B.  WHITE,  PrIncliNsi,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  West  Newton,  Albemarle  Road. 

Tbe  Fessenden  School  for  Young  Boys 

Prepares  for  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  other  secondary 
schools.  Careful  training:  home  life;  spacious  grounds  for  golf, 
tennis,  and  other  sports.   Send  for  caulog.    F.  J.  Fessbnden.  Pnn. 


MAssAcHtJsBTTs,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy  Ah.«'',1S' a°^.S?e'"B„'*° p"? 

Rlratory  School.    Catalogue  tells  of  special  and  distinct  advaotaees. 
Fine  buildings;  twelve-acre  campus.    71st  year  begins  September 
■  13th.  1904.  P.  W.  Abbrcrombie.  LL.D..  Principal. 


MISSOURI 


Dl 

pp^  MILITARY 

Bl 

■  bb9  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  18W 

Seeks  the  patronage  of  discriminating 
parents  and  admits  boys  of  good  moral 
character  only. 

For  descriptive  book  and 
lull  intormation,  address 

Colon«l 

P.  W.  V.  BLEES,  Superlntttndent 

163  Fort  Blees,  Macon,  Mo. 

NEW    JERSEY 


Nbw  Jbksby,  Bordentown. 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 


Every  influence  tends  to  ttarl  a  hay  rarht.    Physically,  morally, 
mentally.  Courses  prepare  for  college  or  business  liie.  Catalogue  on 

request.     Bo.  T.  H.laiiSM,  A.>.,  PrU.    ■«).  T.  U.  UalMi,  C>imu4saU 


New  Jbrsky,  Englewood  (U  miles  from  New  York  City). 

Dwight  School  for  Girls 

Miss  E.  S.  Cksichton  and  Miss  E.  W.  Farkar.  Pnndpals. 


Kingsley  School 


Essex  Fells 
Ne^r  Jersey 

Upper  School  prepares  for  College.  Lower  School  traiiu  boys 
from  nine  tu  tliirteen  yeais.  Methods  in  schooMiome  and  class- 
room based  on  knowledge  of  boys  and  of  tlie  individual  boy.  Two 
new  buildings  ready  September. 

J.  K.  CAMPBEl,!,.  Essex  Fells,  New  Jersey 
Address  un  til  Sept.  1 0,  Woodland,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York 


TRINITY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.— LIMITED 

Thorough  preparation  for  coHexe  or  business.  Individualinstruc- 
tion.  Home  and  rcliBioua  influences  of  tlie  hiKheat  order.  Careful 
attention  to  phyuca)  development,  out-of-door  fcames,  and  summer 
tours  afield.     Highest  of  relercnceft. 

Rev.  W.  H.  C  LvLBURN,  Morristown.  New  Jcrsev. 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  ^ew  Brunswlek. 

Founded  17S4.  Year  begiM  Sept.  20. 19M.  Definite  training  for 
the  ministry.  B.D.  and  P.G.  courses.  Scholarships,  bpeaal  fa- 
cilities lor  mission  study  and  work.  Lib^ary^  47,000  volumes.  Gym- 
nasium.   Dormitory.    Catalogue  on  application. 

W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  SecreUry. 


Msec    RojarH'c    Home   School  for  Olrls 

ITil^S       OCai  \M    a  COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 

S«tMtM  Is  New  York.    112.  Il».  «sd  124  Berkeley  Arc.,  Orsstt,  H.  J. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

Large  r«creat.on^grounds^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 


541  LexltiKton  Avenae.  Me^r  Vork 

BIBLE^^SS^  SCHOOL 

For  Circular  ol  General  Information  address 
ITewldent  -WIl^BEUT  Mr.  ■WHITE 

Classical  School  for  Girls 

Reopens  Oct.  1st.  Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Regnlar  and 
Elective  Courses.  Special  Music.  Art.  Liteialure.  and  Language. 
College  Certificates.  Summer  travel  in  Europe.  Gymnasium. 
Home  care  and  social  recreation. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scuvili.b. 2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

Kindergarten  ?(ornial  Department 
Eftalcal  Culture  School 

WiU  open  Sept.  28. 1J04,    For  information  addrras  Mira  Ca«olinb 
T.  Haven.  Principal.  Central  Park  West  and  6M  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


New  York,  New  York,  Broadway  and  UOth  Street. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  co'i"mb"'Sn,l7r:uy. 

Three  schools  for  both  sexes-Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High.  W 
teachers.  Sftcinl  alttHticn  to  colltee  frtfaratim.  PupiU  ad. 
mitted  as  vacandes  occur.    Address  SamuklT.  DiiTTOK.Supt. 

New  York,  New  York.  13  and  15  W.  86th  St. 

Mrs.   Leslie   Morgan's    Boarding    and 
Day   School   for  Girls 


MRS.  DOUGLAS'S  fnlSS^  Sly  £="h'S^?f oMi 

Po->t-Graduate  and  General  Course      CnlleKe  Preparation.    Small 
Classes.  18  Eatt  76th  Si.  and  Anneic,  N.  Y.  City. 


TIE  FIICH  SCHOOL, 


NJUniNSANlUT 
Kllll  ril  BUS. 

A  School  with  a  College  Atmosphere. 
Alter  October  1st.  61  East  77th  St. 
New  fireproof  building  as  perfect  as  modem  inven- 
tion can  make  it.    Terms,  »1.300  to  »1.500. 
Mrs.  James  Wells  Finch,  A. B..  LL.B..  Principal, 
735  Madison  Avenue,  near  64th  Street. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY 


New  Yokk.  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Half  hour  from  New  York,  Will  reopen  October  Isl. 


NEW    YORK 


Principal  Somes's  School 

Aimn-M-Ci7af«-Like.  N.  Y.    A  lloae  SckMl  hr  Tklity  B«js 

Superior  preparation  for  college  work,  rersannt  trutrttcii*m. 
Ideal  location  for  outdoor  life.    Yearly  charge  >SU). 

THE    LAffY   JANE    QREV    SCHOOL 

BInchaiiiton,  If.  Y.—Mrt.  Hydt  and  Vaugkteri  School 
for  Giru.  Special  and  regular  courses.  Preparation  for  Culieee 
and  European  travel.     Address  Mr».  JANKGKEY  HYP£. 

Nbw  York,  Clinton  f9  miles  from  Utica). 

Clinton  Preparatory  School    « x«^Sr» 

Prepares  for  any  coliege.  Boys  10  to  14  yean  at  time  of  entrance 
preferred.  References:  Bishop  Huntington.  Bishop  Whitehead. 
4 College  PresidenU. J.  B.  WHKtutR.  A.M..  Prin. 


Miss  Alice  Graham  Worden's  School 

For  Girls.  In  every  sense  a  true  home  school.  Limited  number 
means  individual  and  thorough  instruction.  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.  Music.  Languages.  Watchful  care  over 
health  and  comfort.    Delightful  location.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


THE  BENNETT  SCHOOL 

POR    GIRI^ 

IRTIMOTOM-ON-HCDSON 

40  minutes  from  New  York. 


NERVOUS  and  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Requiring  spedal  care  and  training.    Address 

The  Sycamore   Farm   School 

N.  R.  BREWSTER.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Newbuigh.  N.  Y, 


Ngw  YosK.  Ossining'OD.Hudson. 

DR.    HOLBROOK'S    SCHOOL 

Ternia  $700.    Fall  term  begins  September  28tb,  19M. 


FOB 
BOYS 


New  York,  PeeksklU-on.Hudaon 


Est'b,  1%! 


Worrall  Hall  Military  Academy 


A  school  uf  results.    Ideal  location.     

oourses.    Maternal  care  and  separate  dormitoi 
Address  Rev.  C.  E.  O.  NICHOLS    A.B., 


Collef^e  preinratnry.  business 
TV  for  stnail  oovs. 
S.l'.R..  Head-Master. 


LYNDON  HALL,  Poushkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Tassar  Preparation  a  Speclaltr 

SAMUEL  WELLS  BUCK,  A.M..  Principal. 


D..^    C^..^:........     Rye.  New  York. 

Rye    Stminary,    For  particuUrs  address 

Mil.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE. 


Miss  C  E  MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  fiiris 

THE  CASTLE 

Tanrtown  -on  •  Hadiion, 

N.  ¥.  An  ideal  scliool.  Ad- 
\-antaKes  of  N.  Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special  courses 
in  Art,  Music,  Literature,  Lan- 
Kuages,  etc.  r  or  illustrated  cir- 
cuUr  Y  address 
Miss  C.  K.  Mason.  LL.M. 


BH 


OHIO 


Ohio  Military  Institute  'c.^%t.T 

Ideal  preparatory  school  aild  home.    ImproveiDent  in  health 
and  ngor  specially  marked.    Illustrated  catalog. 

B.  «,  l>rr?  IH...I  ac«4.),  «««i»M<»r,       H»t.  J.a.  M.  II7,  k.%.,  ■fgwC 

Ohio.  Cleveland.  1020  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 

College  prepaiatory  and  reneral  courses. 


OHIO- 


OBERLIN   ACADEMY 

7ad  year  beKlnn  September  SSth.  1*04 

Seventeen  instructors.    Thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  ay 
college  or  acientilii:  school.     New  courses  in  History  and  Socnce. 
New  Evmnastum.    Expenses  reasonable.    For  catalogue  apply  to 
JOHN  FISHER  PECK.  Principal.  Box  O..  OberEn.  Otiio. 


OBERLIN 
THEOIXMSICAL,    SEMINARY 

72d  year  opens  Sept.  28th.    5>tron^  courses  with  special  advantaia 

in  the  Colleffe  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Prof.  £.  I.  BOSWORTH.  Dean,  Oberlin.  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ttie  Misses  Shipley's  ScM 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  Collegt 

Tlioroiigli  and  socceasfnl  college  prepaiatioa.  Cukiired  home  wm- 
roundings,  with  rdined  social  advanlagea.  Concerts.  Lectiues.  VIkIi 
to  places  of  historic  interest. 

Day  School  mdodes  Primiiy  Depaitmeot.  Write  tor  Year  Book. 
Box  "O,"  Bryn  Mawr,  V*. 


Miss  Baldwin's  School  cSEs 


Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Mawr,  Fa. ,  Within  13  years  177  pupils  have  entered  BfTs 
Ma«T  College  from  this  school.    Diploma  given  in  General  and  <^' 
lefire  Prenaraiory  Courses.    .Fine  fire-proof  stone  building.    2Ss 


liploma  given  in  General  and  Col- 

-y,_ , -ire-proof  St       -     --^ 

of  beautifuj^grrounds.    For  circular  address  the  Secretary. 


FLORENCE  BALDWIN.  Ph.B.,  Principkl. 
JANE  L.  BROWNELL,  A.M..  AsK>date  iMndnl. 


Pennsylvania.  Chestnut  Hill. 

Mrs.  Chapman  and 
Miss  Jones 


BOAROINO 

AND  DAY 

SCHOOL  FOR 

GOCLA 

Thorough  College  Preparatoiy  and  Finishing 
Courses,  with  special  opportunities  for  cuhure. 
Large,  comfortable  house,  with  pleasant  grounds. 
Tennis,  basket  ball,  and  skating[.  Number  of  pupils 
limited.  Classes  small,  insuring  individual  attention. 


Pbnnstlvania.  Germantown.  Philadelphia, 

Walnut   Lane   School  ^iJ^!'T?2o'E: 

Highest  attainments  in  scholarship.    Attractive  home  and  social 
life.    Golf,  tennis,  basket  ball. 

Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  PrindpiL 


PiNNSVLVANiA.  Haverfoid. 


Haverford  College 

In  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,     Admissioo  by  examination  only. 
Expense.  (400  to  1600.    For  information  address  Tm  SacuTArr. 


OOUNTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  TODN6  LADIES 

Twenty  ininuttt  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  Yon. 
Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property.    For  circulars  ad<beas 
Miss  Svlvia  J.  Eastman,  Prittdpal,  Ogootx  School  P,  0„  IV 


Armitage  School:  Fir  Girls 


Half  hour  from  Philadelphia, 
ins  Courses.   (750-f9D0  per  year. 


College  Prcparalorv  and  Fiiiili- 
Address  the  SECRETARY, 

Wayne,  Pemwylvaalt 


ST.  LVKE^  SCHOOL 

trATNK,  FA.  (14  HUeii  from  FhlUdelptate) 

Forty  years  scccessful  in  preparing  boys  for  college  or  for  busireM- 
Careful  individual  instruction.  Buildings  all  new.  30  aavs  tor  all 
sports.    Gymnasium,  with  swimiDing  Dool. 

CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT.  A.lt. 


PlNNSYLVANIA,  WeL 

The   Darlington  Seminary  j^^-^^t 

to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Waahincton.  Coofaes:  CaOeg«>. 
Cooaemtory,  Art,  SpedaL  Athlado.  Locatioa  idedL  *»  per 
year.    F.  P,  Bva,  Prea.;  R.  D,  Dakunctom.  Vioe>Pras, 
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VIRGINIA 


UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA 

CharlottMTlIle,  \m.    Letten.  Sdcnce.  Law,  Medicine.   Kagi- 
iw.  riecmoDt  VirgiDia  is  too  hif  h  for  malana,  while  far  enough 
•  for  mild  winien.    Session  b«ins  September  U.    Address 
IIRHAN.  Unlveraitr  orTliirfnts.  Clisrlottmivllle 


•putli  ._ _  ... 

CHAIRHAN 


HOME  SCHOOL  for  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

oo  Hampton  Road*.  Ta.  Number  limited  to  six.  Carclul 
•ttentioD  to  meaul  and  physical  welfare  of  each  child.  Terms  1400. 
bcasion  from  Sept.  29  to  lune  7. 19Q5.   Apply  to  No.  877.  Uutlook. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ""LE* 

STAUNTON.  TIRUINIA 

Tcnn  bcfins  Sept.  8tb,  19M.    In  Shenandoah  Val 
275  stndenb  from  26  States  put  scnion.    Ten 
anytmie.    Send  for  catalog.        Miss  £.  C.  WE 


Kent's  Rotary 
KNIFE  CLEANING  MACHINES 

lOOyOOO  in  use  in 
European  hotels  and  families 

Sole  Agents 

X30  and  ts»  'West  4MI  Street,  and 
145  Weat  4i«t  street,  ~'         ~     - 


Mew  Vork 


The  Famoas  Saored  gone  in  Sheet  Maslo 

SAVBD     BV     GRACE 

with  new.  beautiful  acxompaninient,  25  cents. 
THE  BIGLOW  ft  MAIN    C07.   Mew   York-Chtc»so 

M      ■■  1^   I    ■       ■  ■      ■    ■         11 

TAnnrAK    PYY  ¥  K  cure  Constipation.  Bilious  and 
*  ■'*■■■*■  *  .«-l^    r*A<A<W  Liy„  Comolainu.  rlat..1»"~ 
Indigestion,  and  regulate  the  Bowels.    25c.  a  bottle,  postpaid 
THE    TARTARI.ITHINE    CO..    79  Ann    ~ 


latulence. 
lid. 
St.,  N.  X. 


"The  Effervescent' 


SELTZER 


Relief  for 


Bilious- 


^^^  ness, 

IMsordered  Stomachs*     Aching  Heads* 

Keeps  the  bowels  free  and  liver  sctiTe. 

Contains  no  irritant  or  dangerons  drags. 

So/d  on  its  merits  for  60  years. 

At  dmgglM,  see.  *•!,  or  by  mall  from 
Tb*  TARRANT  CO.,  44  Hudson  StrMt,  N«w  Verfc. 


6% 


NET 


Bonnd,     eoDMrratlT* 
Brat  nuwtngaa  on  Int. 
proved  rwQtj.    We  ex- 
amine every  aecarl^ 
and  knoir  every   bor- 
rower.   We  make  oor 
toana  vith  oar  own  money  and  torn  tbem 
over  completeb     In  »  yeara  we   have 
learned  bow  to  select  the  beat    No  one 
_  .1  ...  DO*  handling  veatem  mortgama  haa  bad 

more  experience.  We  give  jrop  the  beneOt  o«  that  experience. 
TheqaaUtr  orthe aecurltlea  now  on  hand  has  never 
becukarpaaaed.  Hiobeatretereneea.  Write  (or  clicnlara  and 
MI  Information  tre&  >II(KINS  *  OO.,  Lawranoa,  Kan. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OE  MONEY 

Write  for  my  FREE  BOOR  about  Missouri,  her  wealth,  la*-*, 
and  S%  Farm  Mortcaaea ;  printed  in  colors :  profusely  illus- 
trated. FREE.    WILLIAM  R.COMin^0N.lWaidcllBMf.,MacM, Me. 


Mr,  GEO.  T.  FURST,  Beech  Creek.  CUnton  Co..  Va..  Mareh  22. 
1901,  writes : 

A  ASc4,^'i'.'**'.^  DESTROYER.  TONIC.  NERVINE.  AND 
APPETIZKk.  the  Strength-Giver,  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge,  is 
unsurpassed. 

Serious  Colds  can  be  cured. 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT. 


COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR    SALE    AND    TO    RENT 


CONNECTICUT 


BERKSHIRE   HILLS 

LItehfleld  Connty,  Conuectloat 

21^  hours  from  New  York;  house  20  rooms, 
furnished  or  unfurnished ;  large  s:rounds  on 
lake ;  near  golf  links :  carriage-nouse,  ice- 
house, etc :  for  sale  or  to  let. 
F.  B.  HUkT,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
E.  L,  PEAbODY.  LakevillcJiim*. 


-*r 


MAINE 


CASCO  BAY^jg- 

For  sale,  acre  lots  on  a  most  beaulifut  point. 
Restrictions  as  tn  building. 

L.  H.  SPAULDING,  Lowell,  Maw. 


A  Beantlftil  Siunmer  Residence. 

AT  THX  ETTRAHCS  TO 

Portsmouth  Harbor 

will  be  rented  to  approved  tenants  for  the 

«ea5oa  of  1904.  The  house  of  fifteen  rooms. 
with  two  acres  of  lawn  extendinit^  to  the  sea, 
is  well  built  and  unusually  well  furnished : 
has  open  fireplaces  and  ail  modem  conven- 
iences, including  hot-water  heattne  s^'stem  on 
aU  floors.  Spacious  verandas,  partly  enclosed 
tn  Klass.  command  magiiificenf  view  of  both 
ocean  and  harbor.  Coavmient  to  hotel, 
iteamboat.  troney,  and  R.  R.  Rental  mod- 
erate. Address 
S.  E.  JENNISON.  A«t..  Kittery  Point, Me. 


MAINE 


Orrs  Island,  Maine 

TO  LET— Larue  cottage,  fully  furnished. 
Modem  conveniences.  Close  to  wooded 
shore.  S^OCi  for  the  season.  Apply  to  C  P. 
Putnam,  63  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


On  the  First  MHe  ill  Maine  Coast 

TO  RENT— Furnished  modem  houses  of 
from  nine  to  sixteen  rooms  and  bath ;  perfect 
drainage,  high-senice  water.  Magnificent 
location,  overlooking  both  ocean  and  harbor ; 
always  cool.  Convenient  to  hotel,  steamboat, 
trolley,  and  railroad,  and  central  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  lu&toric  regions  of 
New  England. 
S.  E.  JENNISON.  Qeil  Mgr..  Klttery  Petot,  Me. 


SoDth  West  Harbor,  Me. 

A  FINE  ESTATE  on  Somes  Sound.  Mt. 
Desert  Island,  directly  opposite  North  Fast 

Harbor,  to  rent  for  the  season.  An  attractive 
house ;  hardwood  floors  ;  two  open  fireplaces ; 
seven  or  eieht  beautiful  rooms.  Piazza  12 
feet  wide.  Five  acres  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  spruce  and5rtrees.,  I>ong avenue. 
H  ousc  and  oam  completely  hidden  oy  forest 
except  from  the  water.  Superb  view  of 
mountains,  sea,  and  islands.    The  be»t  water 

1»riviiegc  for  boatinR  on  the  sound.  No  flats  at 
owest  tide.  Wooded  path  leading  to  the  float. 
Address  D..  Hotel  Bellevue.  Bostoo.  Mass. 


MAINE 


OME     MILE     OF    SHORE 

Last  W  eck  Advertised 

Herbert  L.  Wilbur      Oakland.  Muoe 

(See  "  Education  in  Cabin     ad.) 


Searsport  by  the  Sea  ^^^^ 

for    the   season,    $75.     Six   rooms.     Apply 
M.  A.  O.,  Searsport,  Maine,  P.  O.  BoxiU. 


MA  S  S  A  C  H  USETT  S_ 

BERKSHIRE  COCNTY.  MASS. 
For  sale  on  Lenox  Road,  overlooking 
the  city  of  Pittsheld,  the  most  beautiful  view 
in  the  county.  Five  minutes'  walk  to  Coun- 
try Club  anH  trolley  cars.  150  acres.  Price 
tii.iMl.    Box  1.U13,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


_NEW    HAMJP^SHIRE_ 

EAST  ALTON,  N.  H. 

For  Rent— Summer  Cottage.  Slarge rooms, 
complctelv  furnished,  broaa  piazzas ;  view  Z2 
miles  of  Winnepesaukce,  7  mountain  ranges; 
490  feet  above  lake-level;  R.  F.  D.  daiW. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Kbese.  Newton  H^hlands,Mass. 


NEW   JERSEY 

Te\      I     IT  T     Furnished. 
yj      tu  T^    t.      July  and  August,  at 
MONTCI.A1R.  N.  J.,  delijfhtfully  situ- 
ated 15-room  house.     No.  W9.  The  Outlook. 
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Letters  of  Credit 


AND 


Exchange  Checks 

For  Use  of  Travellers 


ISSUED  BY 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 

Nassau  &  Cedar  St&,  New  York 

Londoa   Office 
33-35  Lombard  Street. 


V 

Bonds 


"LONE   A  SI 


STAR' 

Ftrjt 


mrma 

tSZro  ez 


A35WieS 

CMTirE 

CHAKOe  OFi 

TEXAS 

REAL 

ESTATE 


TfiCtmOfA 
*9mui  SI  MewYOft/i 


ACTS  AS 

nriAMciAL 

A6Q1T  fOK. 
nWVIDUALS 
ADD  COR- 

KATiorw 


UMAS 


3%  ON  EVERY  DOLLAR 


PER  ANNUM 


ASSETS 

$1,700,000 

SURPLUS  AND 

PROFITS 

$160,000 


The  earning:  powerofvour  savings  invested 
with  this  Company  at  5%  is  25%  KTcatn*  than 
if  invested  at  4'|j;  is  42  6-7%  frreater  than  if 
invested  at  l%%  ;  and  66  2-3%  fcreater  than  if 
invested  at  h%.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
safe—free  from  speculation— not  tied  up— and 
sub}ect  to  withdrawal  at  your  pleasure  with- 
out loss  of  earnings. 

Our  binlDMs  established  over  10  years— under 
New  York  Bankinif  Dept.  supervision — nutn)>ers 
anionii;  its  patrons  prumiDent  clerKytneo,  business 
and  profrs^ional  men  in  rvery  State  of  the  Union. 
Their  endorsement  and  full  particulars  sent  upon 
re(|uest. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  and  LOAN  CO. 
1I39.A  Broadway,  New  York 


-T\-\ 


LIMinD 


electric -lighted  solid  through 

DAILY  TRAIN 

Chicago  to  California  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  and  North -Western 
Line.  Less  than  three  days  en  route 
over  the  only  double-track  railway  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River. 
Leaves  Chicago  8.00  p.  m.  daily. 
Two  other  fast  trains  leave  10.30  p.  m. 
and  11.3s  p.  ni.  for 

San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland 

Gh*  Vtst  of  EVerpt/ilng. 

Send  four-cent  stamp  for  booklet  on 
California     or    two- cent    stamp    for 

tamphlet    describing    The    Overland 
.iniited  and  the  route  it  traverses. 

All  ageots  tt\  I  tickets  via  tbil  llB^- 


c  ..VNW.Rv 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

mi 


Chlcaco 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Special  facilities  for  meeting 
the  Investment  needs  off  ffinanclal 
institutions  and  private  investors 

July  list  of  liigli-grade  bonds  sent  on  request 


PIEW   YORK,   49   WALL   ST. 


THE    ROOKERY,   CHICAOO 
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Sweet    Temptation 


^ 


Knows  no  more  alluring  charm  than  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers.  A  dessert  confection  sometimes 
called  a  fairy  sandwich  because  of  its  airy  lightness 
and  exquisite  composition.  Deliciously  flavored 
with  Lemon,  Orange,  Chocolate,  Vanilla  and  Mint, 
to  please  the  fanciful  desire  and  afford  the  hostess 
opportunity  for  mciny  original  conceptions  in  the 
serving  of  dessert.     To  know  the  possibilities  of 


NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

serve  them  in  your  favorite  flavor  vsath  sherbet,  ice 
cream  or  fruit,  with  coffee,  tea  or  any  other  beverage. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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THE       OUTLOOK       WANT       DEPARTMENT 

is  of  great  assistance  to  Outlook  leaden  seekins  Postttons  at  Bunness  OpfortunMei,  or  looking  for 
Htip  in  all  the  better  grades.  An  advenuement  m  The  Outlook  Want  Oepaitment  »  almost  cer- 
tain to  bring  results.  Tift  rait  far  noUcu  m  ihts  Department  is  Five  Cents /i>r  eacA  word  or  initial, 
address  tncludtd.    Orders  should  be  sent  (with  remittance)  at  least  ///■  days  prior  to  publication. 


BUSINESS  opportunity.  —  A  Harvard 
graduate  (iinKla)  M^pharacter,  enercy.  good 
addren.  wUI  bis  ItSHs  the  fall  to  nil  %Vta 
and  services  into  tome  established  business. 
Kelercnces  excbaaaed.  No  asenta  or 
schemes.    No.  2.611,  The  Outlook. 

A  rood  poaidoo  is  always  open  for  a  com- 

Eetentinan.  His  difficulty  is  to  find  it.  We 
ave  openings  fur  hii;h-tfTade  men  in  a}! 
capacities— i^xecutive,  I'cctinical.  and  Qen- 
c»l— paying  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
"  Kighi  places  lor  right  niea.  Kight  men  lor 
riaht  places."  Write  lor  plan  and  bOOKla. 
MapKOods  (Inc.).  Suite  Sit.  309  llroadwat. 
Mew  York. 

A  position  now  open— Manaser  (l,OgO; 
booitkeeper  <1,»0:  salesman  (IJOO;  secre- 
Ury  j|il.00O.  Write  for  free  booklet  of  optoi 
positions.  BusinessOpportumtyCo.,lUiuto 
square.  New  York. 

TKACH£BS,  Principals,  Goveineases— 
immediate  vacancies  and  for  September.  Fall 
orders  being  received,  (^mmunicate  now 
in  time  for  annual  bulletin.  Schermerhom 
Teachers'  Agency,  3  £ast  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York  Lity. 

SI7MMJ£B  cottage  for  rent  in  Twilight 
Park.  Catsldll  Mts.  7  rooms,  attic  and  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water ;  all  improvements  Llnr* 
nished  for  housekeeping:  near  to  1  on.  Kent 
UOO.  Wm.  E.  Drake.  150  Fifth  Ave.,  or  17 
Webster  Place.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

POST  youiself .  Best  World's  Fair  Guide 
Book.  200  pages,  illustrated,  maps ;  indispen- 
aable.  30  cts.  net.  postpaid,  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  Ulo  Locust,  St,  Lonis. 

TOUR  son's  business  alter  graduation? 
Periodical  pubUshing  presents  splendid  op- 

Sirtuiiities.  Address  Emerson  P.  Harris, 
3  Broadway,  New  York. 
PHYSICIAN,  thirty-three,  several  years' 
experience  private  practice,  would  attend 
patient,  meaical  or  surgical,  or  travel.  Un- 
exceptionable references.  Address  No.  2,185, 
The  Cutlook. 

HARVARD  graduate  student,  tutoring 
for  University  entrance  examinations;  also 
totoring  during  summer.  References,  Ad- 
dress No.  2,3SS,  The  Outlook, 

REPINED  home,  with  cultivated  peo- 
ple, in  a  private  countiry  house  in  the  Cho- 
corua  region  of  New  Hampshn-e,  can  be 
secured  by  one  or  two  people  ol  means  for 
the  summer  or  permanently.  Address  No. 
2,309,  I'he  Outlook. 

BOARDERS  wanted— $5  and  f6  per 
week,  btackpole  Spring  House.Durham,  Me. 

TA1,E  Ph.D.,  experienced  in  college  and 
preparatory  teaching,  will  take  desirable  boy 
abroad  for  summer  or  year.  Highest  refer- 
ences.   No.  2.449,  The  Outlook. 

A  young  lady,  refined  and  well  educated, 
wishes  P9sition  as  companion,  preferably  to 
a  lady  wishing  to  travel.  If  a  semi-invalid, 
would  give  the  kindest  care  and  attention. 
References.    No.  2.521,  The  Outlook. 


BONNT  View  Farm  for  a  ouiet  vacation. 
Elevation  1.800  feet.  C.  M.  (>pea.  Becket, 
Mass. 

POSITION  wanted,  by  refined  lady,  as 
companion  or  mother's  helper.  No.  2,515, 
The  Outlook. 

FOBESTRT.-Frank  C.  Parker,  for- 
estry expert,  has  arranged  to  teach  a  class  in 
Silviculture  and  Woodscraft  in  Twilight 
Park,  Catskill  Mountains.  One  month's 
tuition,  125.  Write  for  particulais.  F.  C. 
Parker.  Haines  Falls.  N.Y. 

REFINED  young  American  girl  wishes 
position  immediately  as  nurse  for  one  or  two 
children.  References.  M.  R.  B..  care  of 
J.  N.  Holcumb.  Falls  Village.  Conn. 

TEACHER  desires  position  as  compan- 
ion. Miss  Wiley,  1513  Jefferson  Ave.,  S<7an- 
ton.  Pa. 

PRIVATE  family  desires  two  guests, 
gentlemen  preferred.  Large  verandas,  shady 
grounds.  References  excbanged.  Box  51, 
Scarsdale,  Wieatchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wished  per- 

Sanent  position  as  nursery  governess.    Ad- 
ess  No.  2J11,  The  OuUook. 

L-9.*^^*i"-*?'  young  man  of  nineteen, 

nign  BChixil  graduate,  must  exchange  office 
work  for  outdoor  employment.  Summer  or 
permanent  position  desired,  with  promotion 
apected.  Kelercnces.  Address  Box  98, 
Wlluamstown.  Mass. 

WANTED  -  Artist  in  water  colors, 
photographer,  stenographer. typewriter. (See 
Education  m  Cabin  advertisement.)  School 
of  Philosophy,  Oakland,  Maine. 

EXPERIENCED  kindergartner  wishes 
to  establish  kindergarten  and  training  clau 
in  connection  with  good  school.  No.  2.547, 
The  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  as  lady  housekeeper 
by  young  American  woman,  well  educated 
and  competent ;  also  able  to  take  care  of  a 
small  child.  Prefer  position  in  or  near  Prov- 
idence. R.  I.  Address  E.  C.  No.  2J67.  The 
Outlook. 

THE  principal  of  an  endowed  high  school 
within  20  miles  of  Boston  would  take  two 
bo)^  into  his  family  from  Sept.  15  to  June  15. 
$500.  Splendid  combination  ot  school  train- 
ing, private  instruction,  and  home  life.  Nu. 
2,iw,  l-he  OuUook. 

BOARD  for  two,  private  cottage,  bath, 
furnace,  beautiful  breezy  location,  overlook- 
ing Sound ;  quiet,  restful.  Box  38,  Port 
Washington,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  in  September,  for  one  of  the 
Halls  at  Mt,  Holyoke  College,  an  American 
cook.  Address  for  particulars  Box  4,  Will- 
iamstown,  Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  principal  having 
complete  furnishings  desirn  to  learn  ol  local- 
ity that  will  support  first-class  private  »,chool 
for  girls.  Address,  with  full  particulars. 
No.  2.615,  The  Outlook. 


;^8ROPPINCk^ Sample*  sent..  Otim 
filled  promptly.  Snus  and  hats  to  order. 
Highest  references.  M.  W.  Wicfatman  & 
Co..  44  West22d  8t_  New  York. 

WOMAN'S  CoUe^e  graduate  desires 
position  as  teacher.  Speoaltiea :  F-^r'Hh  Hts* 
tory,  Mathematio,  Athletics.  Miss  CrosL 
27»  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

TWO  ladies  having  an  attractive  apart- 
ment on  Washington  Hejffhte,  overloolnitf 
the  Hudson,  woukl  rent  rooms,  fumisheo, 
smgle  or  en  suite.  Address  No.  2,557,Ontkx>li. 
.  WANTED— By  a  youny  woman,  pos>. 
tlon  in  girls'  boardmg  school  for  next  rte. 
to  teach  Piano,  Calisthenics,  and  Lower  ug- 
lish  Branches.  Ihree  years*  experieDCe  and 
good  reference.  Address  Carrier  155,  Statioa 
B.  Washington.  D.  C. 

HOME  schoor  for  little  boys.  Watcbtol 
care ;  wise  instruction.  Address,  for  terns 
and  references.  Anna  D.  Trowtnldge,  Hack. 
enaack,  N.  J. 

TVTORINO,  primary  to  high  achoal.br 
experienced  teacher.  References.  Lattimer, 
North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

PRINCETON  Middler  dcshes  to  tiler 
in  entrance  work,  especially  Latin,  for  col- 
lege.   I.C.B.,225GarsideSt.,Newark.N.J. 

OFFICE  assistant,  knowledge  o(  trpe- 
wnting  and  card  system,  desires  posinon. 
Two  vears'  experience.  Miss  E..  No.  2J4S, 
The  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  hoosekeeser  deaiia 
position-  References.  Address  No.  2.543, 
The  (hillook. 

KINDERGARTNER,  understzndiiv 
physical  care  of  children,  desires  positioo  in 

Srivate  family.  Beat  references.  Address 
Lindetcartoer,  335  East  Eighth  St.,  Flat- 
bush,  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED-Soperior  French  teacher  lor 
private  school.    No.  4.458,  The  Uotlook. 

EDUCATED  woman  denres  poai^  as 
companion  to  adult  or  child.  Qtange  of  en- 
vironment of  more  consideration  tfiaa  salary. 
No.  2.5b7.  The  Outlook. 

GERMAN -AMERICAN  (wonan). 
who  has  studied  abroad,  seeks  position  lor 
next  year  to  teach  modem  languages;  three 
years  experience  in  American  presaratory 
school.    No.  2.5W.  The  Outlook. 

TEACHERS  and  governesses  wagwl 
for  tail  vacanaes.  Write  now.  Dixon  Cdo* 
cational  Bureau.  1420  Chestnut,  Phihdetphia. 

CI}I,TUKEOand  capable  woman  dciires 
position  as  companion  to  lady  desiriag  to 
travel  for  purposes  of  health.  Highest  refer- 
ences.   Address  No.  2.613.  Hie  Onlfeok. 

GOVERNESSES.  America.  Europe. 
traveling  ;  chaperon  (motherless  girls):  trav* 
eling  companion:  secretary:  teachers;  as- 
sisunts  (summer  engagements);  Hoensed  m- 
stmctress ;  ?iouse  manager  wanted.  '^^ 
Hopkins'  Agency.  1  Union  Square.  Tele- 
phone 4923  Giamercy. 


THE  BLACK  CAT  HAOAZTNE. 
whieb  pays  the  highest  rate  In  the 
world,  offers  910^800  cash  In  sums  of 

flOO  to  $1,600  for  Clever,  Unusual 
hort  Stories.  No  manuscript  will 
lie  oooslderedatall  unless  submitted 
■ccordlna  to  the  directions  In  The 
Blacik  cat.  o(  newsdealers  Ave 
cents,  or  mailed  tree  upon  applica- 
tion to  us.  The  contest  closes  Oct. 
IL  if  yon  ean't  write  a  winning 
story. we  will  pay  you  $10  if  you  wlO 
send  one  of  the  Prise  Coupons  In 
Thk  Black  Cat  to  some  friend 
who  wIlL  The  Shortstory  Publish- 
ing CompuiT,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Outlook 


TWO  STEPS 

TiM  LMt  One  Help*  the  Pint 

A  sick  coffee  drinker  must  take  two  steps  to  be  rid  of  his 
troables  and  get  strong  and  well  again. 

The  first  is  to  cut  off  coffee  absolutely. 

That  removes  the  destroying  element. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  liquid  tood  (and  that  is  Postnm 
Food  Coffee)  that  has  in  it  the  elements  nature  requires  to 
change  the  blood  corpuscles  irom  pale  pink  or  white  to  rich 
red,  and  good  red  blood  builds  good  strong  and  healthy  cells 
in  place  of  the  broken  down  cells  destroyed  by  coffee.  With 
:  well  boiled  Fostum  Food  Coffee  to  shitt  to,  both  these  steps 
ate  easy  and  jileasant.  The  experience  of  a  Georgian  proves 
how  important  both  are. 

"  From  1872  to  ^he  year'1900  my  wife  and  I  had  both  been 
afflicted  with  sick  or  nervous  headache  and  at  times  we  suffered 
untold  agony.  We  were  coffee  drinkers  and  did  not  know  how 
to  get  away  from  it,  for  the  habit  is  hard  to  quit. 

"  But  in  1900  1  read  of  a  case  similar  to  ours  where  Postum 
Coffee  was  used  in  place  of  the  old  coffee  and  a  complete  cure 
resulted,  so  I  concluded  to  get  some  and  try  it. 

"  The  result  was,  after  three  days'  use  of  Postum  in  place  ot 
the  coffee  1  never  had  a  symptom  of  the  old  trouble,  and  m 
five  months  1  had  gained  trom  14i  pounds  to  163  pounds. 

"My  friends  asked  me  almost  daily  what  wrought  the  change. 
My  answer  always  is,  leaving  off  coffee  and  drmking  Postum 
in  its  place. 

"  We  have  many  f  nends  who  have  been  benefited  by  Postum. 

"  As  to  whether  or  not  1  have  stated  the  tacts  truthfully  I 
refer  ypu  to  the  Bank  ot  Carrollton  or  any  business  firm  in  that 
dty  where  1  have  lived  for  many  years  and  am  well  known," 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

"  There's  a  reason.'' 

Look  in  each  pkg.  for  the  famous  little  book, "  The  Road  to 
Wellville." 


The  only  dog 


proof  lld« 


For  Garbage 

open  cans  are  unsanitary — offensive 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

has  close-fitting  lid,  shuts  in  all  odor. 
Impossible  for  dogs  to  scatter  con- 
tents. Made  of  steel,  galvanized. 
Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can. 
See  that  "  Witt's  Can  "  is  stamped 
in  the  .id.     Get  '' /Fitt's  Pail"  for 

carrying  garbage. 
jiii  your  dealer,  if  he  hmn'  t  it,  write  us. 
THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Oept.O.  Cincinnatl.O. 


Suits,  Skirts,  and 

Jackets 

MADE   TO    OBDER    AT 

One-Fourth  Redaction  from 
Former  Prices 

$M.II  Suits  DOW  $7il 
2MI  <*  *•  &N 
9MI  "  «  2151 
48.M   <•     <•  3IJI 

ISJISkirtsnow^TS 
8JI  •«  "  Ml 
IIH  «  «  Ml 
21.11    «     <•  6JI 

We  Prepay  Xzirew 
Chartet  to  Aay  Fart 
of  tke  United   Statei 

We  are  offering  a  choice 
line  ot  zibilines,  cheviots, 
broadcloths,  mixtures, 
and  other  materials  suit- 
able for  Summer  and  early 
Fall  wear,  from  which  we 
will  make  to  order  any 
of  our  suits,  skirts,  jack- 
ets, or  rain  coats  at  one- 
fourth  reduction  from 
catalogue  prices.  A  lull 
assortment  of  samples 
and  our  catalogue  illuii- 
trating  120  styles  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

WX  cnASAHTEK  AIX 
OF    OmC    HATEKIALS 

You  must  act  promptly 
if  you  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  sale,  as  it  will 
end  in  a  few  weeks.  Our  exclusive  system  enables  you  to 
select  trom  our  stock  just  the  material,  linings,  and  trim- 
mings you  prefer,  and  we  make  the  garment  to  your  meas- 
ure in  any  style  or  combination  of  styles  which  you  select 
from  our  catalogue. 

WE  OUARANTfcE  TO  PIT  YOU.  If  what  we  make 
for  you  is  not  satisfactory  you  may  return  it  promptly  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 
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One  of  our  cnatoiiMri  writes  as:  "My  suit  ar- 
rived promptly,  fits  perfectly,  and  is  very  much  ad- 
mired. The  material  is  even  finer  than  1  expected.  I 
sliall  certainly  place  my  orders  with  you  in  the  future, 
as  this  is  the  second  time  1  have  received  tlie  most 
satislactory  results  from  your  house." 

(Name  and  address  furnished  an  application.) 


If  you  desire  your  suit  made  in  the  latest  New  York 
style,  and  of  the  newest  fabrics,  write  at  once  for  our  sam- 
ples and  Catalogue  No.  ^P— sent  FREE  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  If  possible,  mention  the  colors  you 
desire,  as  this  will  enable  us  to  send  samples  of  exactly 
what  you  wish. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  COMPANY 

l»  iW  121  West  2M  Stntt,  N(ir  Ytft  CHy 

Mail  Orders  Onif.  Me  Branekes  or  AfenU. 
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TRAVEL 


A/Ur  rtading 

BEORaE  KENNIN'S 
IMPRESSIONS 

JAPAN 

The  CoUver  Tours 

<I>«  Luxe) 
will  imclmdt  /a^qn,  as  ivell  a*  Hono- 
itUut  Manila,  China,  Ceylon,  Sonihern 
and  Northern  India,  Rgypt,  and 

JAVA    AND    BURMA 

There  are  also  t^uU  tours  far 

JAPAN  IN  WAR-TIME 

Htv«r  mart  $a/t,  ami.  a*  Mr.  Ktnnan 

tlurwt  in   ku  firti    Uiitr^   ntvtr   t9 

t^ctacuiar. 

Dlatlnctlre  -  DlstinmiUhed 

Send  far  BootUt  E. 

LEOM  L.  COLLTEB 

366  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 


Travel  and    Stndj   Abroad 

nnder  the  care  of  American  lady  and  rentle- 
man  who  have  H?ed  in  Europe  many  yean. 
Winter  in  Italy.  References  exchanged, 
Addreu  No.  401.  The  Outlook. 


<Dlb  toorlb  donrB  JSSr^'^ 

plfite  small  pany  sailing  Jaly  2d,  viftitinc 
Enarland  France,  Swiiterland.  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  Behrium  (extension  to 
Scotland).  7X  &SX  weeks' tourwith  leisure 
and  comfort ;  nrst  class ;  9430,  inclusive 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  R0B.S0N,  Vonken,  N.  Y, 


MAINE  «W  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RESORTS 

For  itlostrated  printed  matter  address 

K.  E.  BOOTH  HY.  G.  P.  A. 

MAINE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  PorttaBd,  MaUc 
If  you  wapt  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm,  camp, 

Sttage.  or  other    property    for  a  summer 
>me  write  as  your  requirements. 


Oriental  Tours 

Our  Oriental  tours  have  been 
unusually  successful.    Small  par- 
ties under  charge  of  Dr.  H.  W, 
Dunning  sail  early  in  1905. 
Write  for  circulars. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
14  Beacon  St         Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 

Sail  from  Boiiton  to  th 
MEDITERRANEAN  BY  THE 

White  Star  Line 

I  iraltar.  Algiers.  Mar- 
Hes,  Naples.  Cienoa. 
>  S.  Republic,  IS.ao 
tons;  Canopic.  U.UOO 
tons :  Romanic.  11.400 
tons. 

\nd  sailinrs  address 
«-,  ^4  State  sCBoHton 


P 


HITROPE  n  Ujrt  S^OO 

Sailing  June  25th.  The  lowest  in* 

cJusive  price  ever  offered.    Thor» 

miirkiu  tiin*rary. university  leader- 

~t  lectures  en  route. 

-%  prospectus. 


TRAVEL 


Decision  Made  Easy 

One  needs  only  to  decide  the  sailtng  and 
the  route  to  Venice— there  all  routes  cross 
and  transfers  are  made. 

JUNE  S5TH-S.  S.  "  Finland"  (U.OOO 
tons,  new).  Short  or  long  tours  from  $4^ 
sail  for  Venice  via  Antwerp  and  Paris,  tltence 
transfer  to  every  part  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  with  scholarly  leaders  and  fine* 
sraincd  companions. 

JULY  «l>-  S.S.  "Canopic  "(13.000tons). 
Party  sails  for  Venice  via  Asores,  Gibraltar, 
and  Naples.    Transfers  as  above. 

JULT  16TH-S.  S.  "IVinccis  Irene" 
(12,000  tons.  new).  To  Rome  via  Meditfer- 
ranean,  particularly  designed  for  two  new 
tours  to  Greece  (spedal  boat).  Palestine,  and 
Egypt. 

Write  or  wire  for  routes  and  details  of  a 
new  kind  of  travel. 

BUREAU  OP  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
201  Clarendon  St..  Boston. 


TOURS  TO  ST.  LOUIS 

Tours  to  St.  Louis.  Aue.  3,  Sept.  2,  and 
Oct.  4.  August  Tour  has  Yellowstone  exten- 
sion. FornrcularsaddressHONEYMAN'S 
PRIVATE  TOURS.  Plaiofield.  N.  J. 


Leyland  Line 


Jmmense  new  steamers.    Discount  of  10% 
on  combined  outward  and  homeward  fare. 

From  Boiiton  to  LWerpool 
Winifredtan 
Bohemian 
Winter  rates.  $30.    Summer  rates,  (65  and  up. 

COMPANY'S  OFFICE 
India  Boliainff,  84  State  St.,  Ronton 


n     July  6 1  Ceatrian      .    Aug.    3 
.    July  20  I  Winifredian    Aug.  10 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


ENG  LAND 


ENGLISH     I^AKES 
ORASMBRH 

Route,  rail  to  Wmdeimere,  thence  coach  or 
Garriage  9  miles.  The  center  for  TVorda- 
worih.  Souther,  and  Rnskinland. 

"ROTHAY  HOTEL,"  near  the  Church 
and  PRINCE  OP  WALES  LAKE  HOTEL 

both  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Lyrinan 
Abbott :  pationited  by  H.  M.  Kins  Eil- 
wanl  Vll.  and  H.  K.  H.  The  I>riii- 
cedft  of  Waleii.  Particul;irs  and  illustrated 
booklets  direct  from  Recreation  Dept. 

See  Honeyman's  "  Bnsht  Days  in  Merrie 
EngUnd."        J.  COWPEKTH VVAITE. 


CANADA 


#)^0tfEnuitadtt /i, 


4 


A    NOVA    SCOTIA    HOTEL    WITH 
AMERICAN    COMFORTS 

Booklets  on  application. 


MYRTLE  HOUSE 

DUbv.  Nova  Scotia 

Newly  himUhed :  cuuine  and  service  unex- 
celled :  IS  surrounded  by  two  acres  of  shade 
and  cherry  tret-^ ;  walks,  fiower-beds,^  etc., 
within  the  grounds  :  no  dust  or  mosquitoes  ; 
fishing,  boating,  sailing,  bathing,  driving. 
Write  Manager  for  Booklets,  etc 


CANADA 


THE  PINES  «.»fg^u. 


Situated  in  pine  woods.  500  ft.  from  sea- 
shore; bathing^  tennis,  bowling,  dance  hall; 
saniury  pliinminE: ;  spring  water.  Send  for 
bo-klti.  H.   ii.  CHIKCHILL.  Prop. 


THE  MANHATTAN  ^^^^ 

Overlooking  Digby  Buin.  Has  all  iiioderB 
oonveniencea  :  homelike;  comlortable ;  sead 
tor  booklet.    W.  S.  TROOP.  I'roprietor. 


ilnt-olMia  inlTateboanlliiKltotiae. 

-^  Pleasantly  situaCcd  and  convcment  to 
aU  places  of  interest  in  the  aty.  Hn.  Rno. 
UlMetcalte  St.,  Montreal,  Caoa£. 


F 


SELECT  PBIYAfE  BOARDING 
HOUSE.  Sunenor  accomnHMlatioD. 
Tourists  received.  Venr  centnl  and  con- 
venient to  cars,  Mrs.  Chas.  Ricma>d«>m, 
a  McGill  College  Ave..  Montreri.  Canada. 


Hotel  Aomdte  and  Aeadls  Sitriac^ 
Tracadie  Beadi,  P,  E.  I~  North  Shore! 
Ftshuit,  shoottnir,  boatinK,  bathinr.  No  hay 
lever.   Send  for  circulars,   1.  C,  Wall.  M«t, 


YARMOUTH  SSi^^A 

Summer  temperature  7(^.  No  flics,  no  ma- 
laria, no  hay  fever.  Delightful  drives,  boat- 
ing, fishing.  Grand  Hotel,  nnest  in  provinces* 
Send  for  booklet.  Nkl«om  B.  K«MwaY.  Mcr. 


CONNECTICUT 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Oreenwloh.Ct.— Fint<lasa  in  all  rcspedai 
borne  comiorts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D. 


Hawktaurst  Hotel 

I.ITCHFIEI.D,  CONN. 

Hiffh  altitude ;  sprinc  water;  no  malaria  or 

mosquitoes;  hi^h  ^lade  sennoe;  elevator; 

irolfinr,  tennis,  fishing:,  and  pleasant  dnvea; 

bfjuklet  on  application.    Partriclffe  &  Heath. 

New  Vork  (Jflice, 

Cross  Chainbqrs.  210  Filth  Ave..  N.Y. 


DR.   OVENS'    SANITARIDM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men» 
ul  Diseases,  with  a  separate  Departmeqt  for 
Drug  and  A  icohoUc  patients.    Send  for  uhn- 
trated  circular.    Address 
AMOS  1.  GlV£NS.M.D..Stamfonl.CoBa. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO  BEACH  HOTEL 

PUty-Rfit  Bhr4.  mU  Ulu  Ston,  CUci«» 

The  finest  Summer  and  Winter  Hotel  on 
the  Great  Lakes  for  families.  tounFts.  and 
transient  guests.  Only  ten  mmutes'  ride  to 
Chicago  s  shopping  and  theater  center.  B^ilt 
of  stone  and  pressed  brick.  450  large  outnde 
rooms;  220  private  bathrooms.  Has  nearly 
l.(XX)  feet  of  broad  veranda  overlooking  laice. 
Tempting  table.  Geo.  W.  Rernolda. 
Mgr.fformcrly  Hotel  Del  Monte.  Cii.),  Send 
for  Handsome  New  Illnstraied  Beaklet. 


MAINE 


THE    "OWEN^ 


Relief  from  Bar  Ferer  b  pramnt  at 
-  ampobello  Island  off  Eastport,  Me. 

No  resort  west  of  this  offers  sucn  combina- 


tion of  seaside  attractions  with  exemption 
fruin  Bay  Fever.  Terms  (10  to  (IS  per 
week.AddresaJ.J.  Aleiaoder,£ast|)act,Mc 
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MAINE 


CAPE  ei«I«ABBXH 

Near  Portkuid,  Me. 

CLIFF    HOVS£ 

Spacious  eroundB.  ennd  ocean  view,  rocks, 
auri.  beacn,  batliiiiE.  ftshinic.  bowling,  tennis, 
fine  drives,  pure  water,  hiffh  elevation,  steam 
heat,  orchestra,  trolley  service,  and  no  don^ts. 
Send  for  boolSa.  GEO.  H.  DAVlb. 


(tASTINK,  MK.-Thi)  AcMlian. 
J  Rooms  with  pnvate  bath,  fine  sailing 
and  boatlnc.  Golf,  tennis,  and  billiards. 
Always  coo*.    W.  A.  WALKER.  Mgr. 


RUSSELIi  HOCSE,  Christmas 
Cove,  He.  tiood  location,  modem  im> 
provements.  Good  fishing,  boating,  and  bath- 
wg.    Send  lor  booklets.    A,  P,  GA.MAGE, 


The  Lodge 

HEROK   I8L,AMD,  HE. 

40  miles  from  Portland  Island,  risini  high 
from  the  ocean,  is  covered  with  Fir.  Spruce. 
and  Hay.  Always  cool,  perfect  drainaee. 
Fishing  and  yachting.  An  ideal  home  lor 
rest  and  recuperation. 


PHILOSOPHY 

(in  cabin) 
The  Outlook      Vol,  77,  Nos.  5.  ?.  8,  etc. 


PEMAQVID,  MAINB 

The  Edcemereand  Bar  View  House, 

near  Portland;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spoU  on  Maine  coast  to  spend  a  Summer. 
Send  (or  booklets.     W,  G.  TlBBEl'IS. 

Pemaquid    Harbor    House 

Delichtfully  situated,  extensive  grounds  bor- 
denngonocean.  Write  for  booklet.  AI^ON 
H.  FARKIN,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Maine. 


rpHK  CHAMPERNOWME,  Ki 


. ,  ..ittery 

une     Good 


Point.  Me,  Opens  arly  inj— -  ,.> — r- 
boating,  bathing,  and  nshing.  Term  literal, 
HORACE  MnCH  ELL.  Prop. 


"Th^  Av^lnn  Readfield.  Me.  Newhouse. 
tuv  ATOiuu  ^pqJ  rooms,  modern  im- 
provements, ample  shade,  larffe  verandas, 
excellent  uble.  line  Ashing,  boating,  bathing, 
and  tennis.  G.  W.  CARaON.  Prop. 


NORTH  POND  CAMPS 

TROUT    AKD    BASS 

Fishing  the  best  in  Maine.    Send  for  booklet. 

T;DW.  W.  clement.  Prop., 

South  Smilhfield.  Me. 


HOTEL    MITCHELL 

Lonfc  Beach,  York.  Maine 

ScftHore  and  country  combined  ;  ocean  in 
front  o(  bouse,  woods  m  re^r.  Sun  bathing ; 
smooth  sliaded  roads;  bowling.  Newly  re- 
fitted, electric  liffhts  throughout:  spacious 
verandas.  E.  E.  E,  Mitchbli^  Proprietor, 
York  VUlage  P.  P..  Maine. ^^ 


fV»»A  Hnn«»  York  Beach,  Me. 
I^ean  nOUSC  j.eadinR  hotel  sixty  milca 
from  Boston.  Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 
Teraas  moderate.    F,  A.  Ellis.  Proprietor. 


IlHE 


To  KOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  BRETON,  PRIMCE 
EDWARD  ISLAND,  and  MEWFODNDLAOTy 

1,400  miles  for  $18.00 

Delightful   trips  varyinf;  from   "one 
night  at  sea"  to  a  six  days'  cruise  includ- 
ing short  deep  sea  voya(^  sail  the  entire 
Nova  Scotia  Coast,  through  the  Straits 
of  Canso.    Sailings  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  noon  from  Union  Wharf,  Bos- 
ton.   Best  salmon  and  trout  fishing.    Send  stamp  for  booklet,  coloted  maps,  etc 
J.  A.  FLANDERS,  General  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  NORCROSS 

BUZZ AKDB     BAT 

MONUMENT   BEACH.    MASS. 

The  finest  location  on  the  coist.    Fhie  Ijath- 

inc,   yachting,    abundant   fishinit.    splendid 

dnves,  golf,  etc. :  excellent  cuisine  and  service. 

Illustrated  boolilels  and  terns.    J .  W.  Dill. 


More  than  a  mile  of  sea  front 
and  one  of  the  finest  beaches 
on  the  New  England  coast 

Xlie  P^obscussett 

Finely  situated  in  the  most  beautifulreEion 
of  Cape  Cod,  which  includes  the  quaint  old 
villages  of  Yarmouth,  Dennis.  Brewster,  and 
Barnstable.  , .        „      . 

( ;olf  on  hotel  grounds.  Bathing.  Boating, 
Fishing, Tennis,  Bowling.  Billiards.  Dancing, 
Macadam  Roads.     Oi>en  June  «B. 
E.  C.  MATTHEWS,  Manager. 

Dennis ,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Manomet  Point  ,  ARDHOBK  INN 

Pljinonthjass.)  ^^p^J'^"- 

Seashore  and  country  combinMi.  A  duinn- 
ine  place  to  spend  a  vacation.  The  Inn  is  an 
old- fashioned,  comfortable,  well-kept  house, 
with  the  best  of  water  supply  and  sanitary 
plumbioff.  plenty  of  shade,  nneoathinK  beach, 
fresh  and  salt  water  fishing,  boating  and  out- 
door  fEsmesdeliithtful  drives,  grounds 26  acres 
ID  extent.    Illustrated  folder  on  application. 


Verr  attractive  spot  in  South  Dartmouth,  on 
^  BuKzartts  BAy.  for  a  limited  number. 
First-class  table.  Summer  home  for  those 
wishmx  quiet  and  rest.    No.  1,025,  Outlook. 


LAKE   WICKABOAG  HOUSE 

West  Brooklield,  Mau. 

1  mioutes'  walk  from  the  Lake.    Larce  cool 


The  Rockaway  and  Cottages 

KAST  OIiOUCESTER,  MASS. 
Oi>eiis  June  1st.     Special  rates  for  June 
and  season.     For   booklet   and  particulars 
address       W.  A.  PUBLICOVER.  Prop. 


pnoes. 
NILES, 


)arfK  piazza,  good  board,  reasonable 
For  circi^axa  address  Mrs   H.   M. 


Newton  HaU,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Historic     Plymontb 

HOTEI,   PIIiGRIM 

Situated  on  the  Bluffs,  it  commands  mag* 
nificent  views  of  Massadiusctts  Bay.    Newly 
furnished.    Private  suites  with  bath.    High- 
class  cuisine.    Send  for  Booklet, 
A.  B.  DAVIS.  ManaKer.  Plymouth.  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


B 


Tbe  Mountfort 

5  Mountfort.  cor. 
BEACON   ST. 


ACK 
AY 

OSTON  RxTit'^lfa'tfi^tiS 

MASS-  per  day  and  lip.  t  afi; 

Send  for  bookhi.      elevator:  fireproof. 


THE  SNO'Vir  HOUSE 

MARBLKHEAD,    MASS. 

Is  now  open  for  the  season.    Special  rates 
for  May  and  June. 

HARBOR  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

Martha's  Vineyard.    Masti. 

*'  Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile."  Descrip- 
tive circulars.  Address  Laura  V.  Oustin- 
Mackib,  M.D.,  Cotuse  City.  Mass. 


Menauhant   Hotel 

Henauhant  (Cape  Cod),  Kass. 

I  iirrtili  on  llic  tjtr.iuli.  ('.rand  water  view'. 
Clientele  of  the  best.  The  unrest  ol 
sprint;  WMter.  Noteil  for  Us  culslns 
of  exreptlonal  excellence.  Yachting 
unsurpassed.  Fine  roads.  Teniiiscourl.  Un- 
limiled  amusements.  .Music.  Absolntely 
the  coolest  spot  and  most  luxurious  bathing 
on  Atlantic  Co.i?t.  Hooklels  on  application. 
Kl.OVl)    'I'KAVl.S,  Proprietor. 


NAHANT,  MASS. 
THE  WHITNEY  HOMESTEAD 

NOW  OPEN.     Mrn,  Harriet  E.  Tw»L 


Soutli  Shore  I  Colonial 

Scltaate,  IWass.  I  CottaKC 

Seashore  and  country  combined.  Modem 
house,  accommodates  25  quests.  Farm  con- 
nected ;  near  station;  42  minutes  from  Hos- 
ton.  State  roads.  Kxcellent  harbor.  Bathing;. 
Address  Box 'A.  Scituate.  Mass.       ^^^^ 


BEACON    VILLA 

A  How  for  (MTtlncnte  iid  IotaIMi 
Beacon  Villa  affords  patients  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  quiet,  suburban  residence,  amid 
pleasant  surroundings,  with  competent  nurs- 
ing and  medical  supervision.  Those  who 
only  require  a  change  from  overwork  and 
care  will  6nd  this  home,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  sea  air  and  country  combined, 
an  ideal  place  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Cor- 
respondents solicited.  Address  ALBERT 
B.  DORMAN.  M.D..  Wiothrop  by-the- 
Sea.  Massachusetts. 


Mass.  North  Shore 

Cottace  ?>rk  Eotel  aad  CotUiM 

Open    June   1st.     Country   and   seashore 
with  hundreds  of  grand  old  trees.    Refined 
and  convenient  to  Boston.    Terms  modefate. 
Cottages  to  let.    9  by  U  fifty  cut  booklet. 
O.  F.  BELCKER.  Winthrop.  Mass. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

BARTLETT,  N.  H. 

Summer  board  in  private  family.  IS  miles 
from  famous  Crawford  Notch.  Good  fishinE 
near  by  and  pleasant  drives.    Address  _ 

GEO.  S.  CHESLEY. 


Fitzferald  Cottage  «*'5!  h?""' 

A  new  modem  house,  furnace  heat.home com- 
forts, rates  moderate.  Open  early  and  late. 
Modem  improvements.  Kine  tennis  court.etc. 


The   New   Oakdene 

CAPE    ANN 

A  modem,  quiet.  CTclusive  house  accom- 
modating not  more  than  25  )?uests :  broad 
ocean  view.  For  circular  and  terms  address 
Mrs.  J.  J.  DEAN.  Pigeon  Cove.  Mass. 


Have  You  Made  ArrangefflMts 
for  Tonr  Sanmer  Yacatiofl? 

U  not.  send  for  folder  to 

ROBERT    P,    PECKETT 

Francnnia  Inn,  Fnmconia,  N.  H. 
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Isles   of   otlOSllS    PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Appledore  and  Oceanic  Hotels  jvne'25 

These  beaotif  al  Islandii  nre  famnus  for  their  divine  annaxner  climate  and 
healtb-KiTtnx  air.  Vlftltom  have  all  the  charm  of  a  Kea  voyaiee  without 
tt«  iltsGomfortfl.  and  are  wonderfullr  benefited  In  all  nervous  troubles. 

Cn  and  after  June  25.  the  splendid  »ea-Koins  steamer  M  ineola  will  make  three  tri[is  daily 
to  Ihe  Islands  Irom  Poriamouth.  N.  H..  connectine  with  trains  from  Boston  on  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.  for  Portsmouth.    Close  connection  with  9:30  am.  and  3:13  p.m.  trains. 
Write  for  cottages,  circulars,  and  terms.    Special  rates  at  the  Oceanic.     E*alKhtun  Bros* 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


HAMPSHIR.E   INN 

AND  COTTAOE8 

PARSONS   FARM 

Colebrootc,  ?(•  H. 

F.  G.  Parsons,  Mgr.   C.  L.  Parsons,  Prop. 

OrSNS  JCXI  Sfcth         CLBHKS  OCTOBBR  lit 
Bath   suites.     Driving:,,    boating-,    fishing. 


suites 

_. .    _      _  "Vestern 

the  Rangeley  Lake  Kegioa, 
trated  booklets. 


Drivinsf.    boating-, 
einc.    Western  rate^iv 

Sena  for  illiu- 


Hillside  Inn,  Bethlehem.  N.  H.-Beau- 
tifully  situated.  Service  superior.  Rates 
moderate.  Special  rates  for  early  and  late  sea- 
son. Illustrated  booklet.  L.  T.  Clawson.Prop. 


THE    PEQUAWKET    INN 

White  Mountains.  Intervale.  X.H.  Mod* 
erate  prices.    Booklets.  C.  C.  Small,  Prop. 


Hunt's  Forest  HiU  Hotel 

And   COXXAOeS 

FRANCONIA,     N.     H. 

In  Franconia  Range  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains.   300  feet  above  the  charminK  and  his- 
tone  village  of  Franconia.    Fine,  up-to-date 
livery.  Delightful  drives.  Send  for  booklets. 
H.  F.  Ha  NT.  Prop. 


THE    IDLE^VILrD 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS.   N.  H. 

Opens  ?une  25th.  Address  Miss  Louiss 
Ckaig,  36  High  St..  Br^okhne.  Mass. :  after 
June  ath  address  INTKRVALE.  N.  H. 


Jackson  Falls  House 

JACKSON.  WHITE  HTS..  N.  H. 
Open  Jane  to  Oct.  1 5th 

n  neat,  electric  lights,  bells,    (iolf  and 


Steam 

tennis.    Wnte  lur  bookfet 


Trickev  Bros. 


highland  house 

Jeffemon  HlKhlands,  N.  H.— Open 
June  ISth  lo  (Jci.  Elevation  1,650ft.  For 
booklet  and  rates  address  J.  L.  Pottte  &  Son. 


The  Asquam  House 

Sbepard  Hill,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Overlooking  the  beautiful  Asquam  Lakes. 
A  frst-class.  modern  hotel,  recently  rebuilt 
and  refurnished.  Bathing,  boating,  driving. 
falling,  h'nr  information  and  illtutrated 
booklet  address  H.  F.  DORR.  Prop. 


CHISWICK  INN  JjJ^.'-^^^^il 

White  Monntaln  scenery.     Addre»  till 
June  15  J.  M.  KnerNsoN,  N.  Reading.  Mass. 


Red  Oaks,  Monltonboro,  N.  H.   On 
a  spur  of  Ossipee  Mountain,  overlook- 
'""  t  <it(e  Winnepesaukec.    Newly  furnished  ; 
'izzas.  Tents  if  desired.   E.  C.  Kent. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


The  Balsams 

Dixville    Notch,   N.   H. 

(White  Mountains) 
Chas.  H.  Gould,  Manager 

Two  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  overlooking  a 
beautiful  mountain  lake, 
alive  with  brook  trout 
Fishing,  hunting,  camping. 
Delightful  social  life.  Near 
tbe  Rangeley  Lakes.  Per- 
fect relief  from  hay  fever. 

Excellent  saddle-horses  fpr  the 
use  of  guests.  Kiding-Kssoiis 
under  a  competent  master. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  accommodate  a  lew  guests  at 
the  Farmstead,  one  mile  from 
The  Balsams.  Very  moderate 
rates. 

Write  for  Booklet  A,  with  beau 
tiful  views  of  the  gkmous  moun- 
tain scenery. 
BJ 


Pine  Grove  Springs  Hotel 

PINE  QROVe,  N.  n. 
Open    to    Uctober    1st 

The  Ideal  Resort  for  Health.  Rest,  and 
Pleasure.  Situated  in  pine  forest  on  banks 
of  beautiful  Lake  Spofford,  I.IOO  leet  above 
sea.  Rooms  sinsrly  or  en  suite,  with  or  with- 
out baths.  Celebrated  Sprini  Water.  Un- 
limited amusements.  Fine  drives.  Music. 
Golf,  Moderate  rates.  Illustrated  booklets. 
ATKINS  &  MESSER,  Mgrs. 


«A"ffl&.?i°"'«''*"'"' 


N.    H. 

-  Jlnss  Suiniiier  Reiuirt 

BOUSE-' 21 COHAQES 

Conducted  for  the  comfort  of  a  refined  pat- 
ronage. GOLF,  TENNIS,  and  all  popular 
amusements.  July  1st  to  Get.  1^.  Address 
C.  H.  GREENLSAF,  President. 
FLUME  HOUS^ 
Five  miles  from  Profile  fiame  ownership). 
Beautifully  situated  near  many  txiints  of  w- 
terest.    Open  June  1st  to  Oct.  10th. 

S.  R.  ELLIOTT.  Manager. 


IN  THE  WBITK  MOUNTAINS 

HOTEL    LOOK -OFF 

SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

Elevattnn  2.000  ft.    Capacity  200.     Unex- 
celled cuisine.    Good  Music,  Golf,  Tennis: 
nne  grove  near  house.      For  txioklets  and 
'  rates  address     J.  L.  Pottle  &  Son.  Props. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


THE  MIRAMONTE  INN 

SUQAR  HILL.  N.  H. 

In  the  TVIilte  Moontalaa.  Elevatioo 
sixteen  hundred  leet  above  sea  level,  fadnc 
the  Presidential  and  FtaiKonia  ranges. 

For  rent.  Gottace  with  six  licdroonis.  sit- 
ttng  room,  bath  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
piazza.  Meals  at  the  Miramonte  Inn.  .Ad- 
dress      Miss  ESI  £Y.  Sugar  HiU,  N.  H. 


The  W^AL,P01,E  INN 

WALPOLK.  N.  B. 

A  new.  high-class  house,  accommodating 
SOguests.    Golf,  tennis,  swimming-pool,  etc 
Mrs.  M.  F.  H ITck I NGS,  Manager. 


NEW  JERSEY 


HOTEL  ^VEST  END 

ASBURY    PARK.  M.  J. 

Facing  ocean,  esplanade  and  new  Casino. 
Capacitv4UJ.  Fkank  Q.  Ten Brobck.  Prop, 


The  Ynrkshirp  ^Ih  Ave.,  near  Surf, 
lUC  I  Wrfcanirc  ^jbnrv  Part-Clean! 
comfortable,  homelike.  Good  table.  Reason- 
able rates.    Booklet.     Harry  Uuffield.  Prop. 


THE  SALT  BREATH  OP  THE  SBA 
BRINGS  HEALTH 

Galen  Hall 

ATUNTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  telling  about 
new  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
sent  upon  request 

F.  L.  TOUNG.  Genl  Ugr. 


The  Pesl  Combination  for  the  Vacation. 
THK  KNOLES I  DK-with  all  the  desira- 
ble adjuncts  ot  a  first-class  Summer  Home  bj 
t)ie  Sea :  rooms  with  baths  supplied  with  salt 
and  fresh  water ;  every  room  wnth  an  ocean 
view;  and  REACH  HAVEN,  noted  tor 
its  matchless  bay  for  sailing  and  fishins.  its 
superb  bathinfc.  and  the  select  class  ot  tts 
patrons.  Send  for  booklet.  K.  F.  ENGLE. 
ManaKcr.  Beach  Haven.  N.  J. 


THK  SAGAMOKK.9thAve.&Occan. 
Helmar.  N.J.  Capacity 40.  Pleasant. d». 
sirable  board.  Reasonable  terms.  Beautilui 
drives.  Boating.  sailinR.ftshinK.and  crabbinff. 


elmar  Inn.  Ocean  Ave.,  Bclmar,  N.  J. 

'  Overlooking  the  sea;  lance  rooms,  elcctnc 

lights:  table  is 'abundant :  water  from  artesian 
wells  601)  ft.  deep.    Terms  from  f  lU  upwards. 


B 


New  PhUadelphia  SKS^S 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Broad  verandas. 
OverlookinBT  the  sea.       Mrs.  C.  A.  CUX. 


Summerfield  <;gSS"oS?JJlW!i. 

ets  every  train.    Spo- 
F.  S.  HAYNKST 


Ooemn  Ontve,  N.  J. 

Beach  front.    Stage  meets  every.tiain.  _Sp 
cial  June  rates.  "    " 


'lOHr.AND  HOUSE.-When  gdnK 
.^.^toUcean  Grove  slop  at  "The  Highland," 
25  Atlantic  Ave.  Liberal  Ubie;  good icrvKCi 
reasonable  rates.     Fskris  D.  KosacRAMS. 


H 


THE    TREMONT 

SEA  GIRT,  N.  J.       Uth  Season 
Directly  on  the  Beach.    Every  room  a  (uU 

ocean  view.    Special  summer  rates. 

S.  HINKSON  WOODWARD. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


mSS  HAINES,  46  East  21st  St. 

Pleasant  rooms,  guiet  house,  new  plumb 
ing.    Accessible.    References. 
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"Interpines" 

m  THE  HEART  OF 
ORANGE  COUNTY 

A  quiet,  beautiful  "  Home  " 
replete  with  all  elements  which 
make  a  refined  and  desirable 
life.  Particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  aged  and  infirm  semi-invalids  and  the  sensitive  nervous 
subject.  Resident  physicians  devote  their  entire  attention  to  those  placed  under  their  care.  Every 
facUity  in  the  way  of  electricity,  baths,  massage,  etc.  No  objectionable  cases  received.  Location 
most  attractive  and  favorable.    Drives,  walks,  golf,  tennis,  etc.,  etc. 

Address  Drs.  P.  W.  &  F.  W.  SEWARD,  Qoshen.  N.  Y. 


NEW      YORK    CITY 


TheJudson 

51  WASHINGTON  SQUARE   SOUTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
IMd  odH'l'f  J«*Ma   McflMrial   Ctarc* 

Facinff  on  Washington  Square  Park,  near 
ousiness  and  shopping  district. 

CoftTtaleBt  to  all  tteamahlp  lines 

Sinsle  and  doable  rooms,  suites  and  apart- 
ments. 
European  plan,  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
American  plan.  S2.50  per  day  and  upwards. 
Stnd/er  printed  imaiter. 
JAMES  KNOTT.  PropHetor 


TH  E      EAR  L  E 

Strictly  Fire-Proof.  lU  Waverly  place 
one  block  west  from  lower  end  ot  5th  Ave . 
Entirely  new  hotel.  Near  business  and 
shopping  district.  One  room  with  private 
batn,  42X0  per  day ;  same  room  with  meals 
for  two.  $5.00  per  day.  Also  suites  of  two 
or  three  rooms  and  bath. 
Jambs  Knott,  Proprietor. 


NEW   YORK 


Don't  io  to 

HOTEL  AYERS 

on  Lake  Duane 

Unless  you  want  to  sro  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiial  spou  in  the  ADIKONDACKS. 

For  illustnued  booklet  of  this  pearl  in  the 
woods  address    W.  J.  AYERS  &  SON. 

Franklin  Co..  Ayers.  N.  Y. 


ADIKONDACKS 

Wawbeek  &  Cottages 

ON  UPPER  SARANAC  LAKE 

GOLF.  TENNIS.  BOATING,  MUSIC. 

Pure  Spring  Water.  Private  tables  for  guests. 

J.  BEN  HART,  WAWBEEK.  N.  Y. 


ADIKONDACKS 

TATI.OR  HO  VSR  ASSOCIATIOM 

ON  SCHROON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 
For  enngeinent  of  rooms  At  hotel  and  cot- 
tages and  information  address 

C.  F.  TAYLOR,  .Jr.,  Manaarer, 
TAYLOR'S  ON    SCHROON.  N.  V. 


Adirondack  Mts. 
HUNTER'S  HOME 

An  ideal  summer  resort  for  families,  _Write 
for  booklet.  LAVERTV  BROS..  Props.. 
NewRussUP.O..  N.V. 


NEW   YORK 


THE    LOCKE    HOUSE 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  Good  boat- 
ing, hunting,  and  fishing.  Henry  KsBNAN, 
Propr..  P.  O.  Indian  Lake.  Ham.  Co..  N.  V 


NEW   YORK 


"UNDER  THE  MAPLES^ 

Oi  BCnO  LAKE,  Mtv  SCHROON  LAKE 

Write  for  booklet.    E.  F.  Morey,  Potters- 
ville.  N.  y. 


Adlronclackn.  — Interbrook  LodKe 
(new  Flume  Cottage).  Keene  Valley.  Su- 
perb situation,  high.  Dracing.  comfortable 
quiet,  homehke.  Onves.  walks,  climbs.  Near- 
est Mt.  Marcy.  >Sto  tio.  Booklet.  M.E.Luck, 


IN   THE    ADIRONDACKS 

Banner  House  chate«u"BHy  Lake 

Booklets  at  Outlook  Bureau. 
Address  J.  S.  Kirby.  Banner  Hoase.N.Y. 


Adirnndiirirc  Indian  Point  House 
AOirOnOaCKS    Chateaumiy  Lake 

Daily  mail;  cuisine  perfect;  $ui  per  week. 
For  illustrated  circular  address 

R.  M.  SHUTTS,  Merrill.  N.  Y. 


Adirnndai'lrc^TAR  lake  inn, 

2.UU0  feet  elevation  ;   accommodates   200 ; 
modem  appointments.     Booklet. 

FISKE  &  SAYLES.  Proprietors. 


W  ADIRONDACKS  ^  ■ 
ESTPORT  IN^ 
WMlp«rl-M-Uke  Ckaaflsia  I  ^ 

Send  for  booklet.    H.P.SMITH.  Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  yoa  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's.  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
Estate  Agrent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM   F.  ROBERTS, 


Adirondack  House 

KecH  VallCT,  N.  Y.    E.  N.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS  Krane 

BSTES  HOUSE  ^^.'^J 

Fishinr.  hunting,  drivinfc  ;  cool,  quiet,  home- 
Mke.    |7to>10.    Booklet.      L.  J.  ESTES. 


ADIRONDACKS  ^.T/cSr." 

Fourth  Lake.  Fulton  Chain.  Write  lor  book- 
let. Mrs.  H .  H .  LoNGsTA  FP.  Old  Fonge.  N. Y. 


AVON  SULPHUR  .SPRINGS. -A 
high-class  health  resort.  Hot  Sulnhur. 
Brine  andother  baths.  Electrical  treatments, 
etc.  Excellent  hotel  accommodations.  Beau- 
tiful (Genesee  Valley  country.  For  Booklet 
address  laviNG  C.  Allbn,  M.D.,  Manager, 
Avon,  N,  Y. 


Spa  Sanatorium  Baiuton  sp». 

Restful  home.  Modern  equipment.  6  miles 
from  Saratoga.      A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D. 


1RE8T   RILL   COTTAGE.   Barry- 

^  ville.  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y.  Elevation  IMO 
feet :  cool,  select  resort ;  large,  airy  rooms ; 
excellent  Uble.    Circulars.    Mrs.  GREIU. 


c 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  N.  T. 

For  booklet  and  terms  apply  to  Tvijir  M. 
Mbcwin.  Towahloondah.Hamilton  Co.N.Y. 


The  Crigsmoor  Inn  ^j^T^t^.^:^. 

2,CX)01t.  elevation.    100  miles  from  New  York. 
Opens  May  2l$th.     Booklet  on  application. 
R.  D.  CoMPTON.  28  W.  33d  St.,  ManhatUn. 


"Cascade  Lake  House" 


e.  M.  WESTON 


Caicadcvllle.  N.  V. 


G 

tiqnin  the  Calskills  :  el.  3^000  tt.,  overlooking 
S  States  ;  refined  surroundinK^.  A.  J.Galbr. 


KAND      VIEW      MT.     HOUS£. 
Ka«t  Windliaui,  N.  Y.— Finest  loca- 


DEERS 
HEAD 

INN 


ELIZABETHTOWN.  N.Y. 

Most  select.  Modem. 
Electric  lights.  Private 
baths,  etc.  Mountain 
spring  water.  Gardens. 
(jolf  and  amusements, 
liluslrated  booklets. 
Bcnj.  F.  Stetson.  Prep. 


The   Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  and 
massage.  Bicvclinc.  Ciolf.  Driving;.  Dr. 
JOHN  C.  FISHER,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  Edward  B.  Qleoon,  Prop. 


THE  HOFFORT  COTTAGES, 
Fishers  Island.  N.,Y.,istheplace  tospend 
the  summer,  which  is  known  lor  its  cool. 
invifforatinR  air.  Golf,  tennis,  boating^,  fisb- 
ing,  surf  and  still  bathing.     J.  P.  Hokfort. 


LAUREL,    HOUSE 

HEART  OF  CATSKILI.S,  oyerlook- 
inf?  famous  Kaaterskill  Kails.  Elevation 
2.500  ft    Accommodiites  300.    Rates  »10  to  fiO 

fierweek.  Music  and  all  amusements.  Rnok- 
et.     Hbrbekt  B.  I,Br.<;.  Haines  Falls.  N.V. 


Shawanennk  Mnnntalns.  — Adults' 
ideal  mountain  home,  ei^ht  miles  from 
Mohonk  lake ;  modem  improvements ;  milk, 
fruit.veiretables.ecijs. poultry  from  farm;  beds, 
table  unexceptionable  :  fishine ;  2  mails  daily. 
$7.  P).    Riderelawn.  Letevre  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Merrlhew  Hom«iteiMl.  Olive  Rridre. 
UUter  Co..  N.  Y..  in  the  CatskilU.  A 
Quiet,  restful,  homelike  place.  Adults  pr«- 
ferred.   ApplytoJ. V.MERRlHEW.Prop. 
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NEW   YORK 


MILLBROOK   INN 

>  Co..  N.  V. 

^.J  aad  Homelike  Retort  for 

Haltli  Aod  Comfort. 

Good  A*.  Soperb  Table,  I'ure  Spnnc  Water. 

Uoit  and  all  Attiactioiu. 

Oalr  i%  houra  from  New  York. 

Taiaa  leave  Ocand  Central  Sution  7:54  a.m., 

K>-Ju  A.M..aiid4r.M. 

-phoQcK  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

FKLIX  FIKOEK,  MOB. 


TH£    BAY    HOVS£ 

OBICHT,  I^NG  ISLAM!) 

Ideal  wimwrr  retort.  boineUke  and  comfort- 
gr  booklet. 


I  tori 


C.  B.King  &  Son. 


Lake  Side  House  "fiftri^SS'.SS: 

Jrrop.,  rott  Kent*  n.  Y.    ttooUet. 


MIZZEN  TOP 

Hotel  and  Cottages 


HOL  Pawline. 

1  hjclihclaia  Moi 

Citr,    Only  W  minuta  from  Urand  Central 


^.  Dutcheu  Co..  N.  Y. 
ounuin  Reaort  to  N.  Y. 


Elcvatiaii  1.100  feel.    Golf,  tenuia. 

Crani  drivet :  aend  for  booklet. 
WILLUU  SMITH  O'BRIEN.  Proprietot 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Windsor  Hotel 

Opena  June  SOIIi.    Special  rales  on  appli- 
cation. B.  O.  SMYTH,  I.eue«. 


Cayuga  I«ake  House 

Sheldrake.  N.  y.— June  to  Nov.  Traniient 
*2.0qto,«2.iO;  wMklyiK.OOtoflj.OO.  Golf  a 
apedal  feature.    T.  A.  Richaiumon.  Mgr. 


THE  COLUMBIAN 

1.000  ISLAND  PAKK 

St.  LAwnHCs  Rivkr,  N.  Y.— The  beat 
loated  and  moat  attractive  bold  amoue  the 
Thonaand  lalanda.  Famed  for  excellencr 
of  cuiaine.  Oichtttra  and  all  amuaementa, 
Open  June  I5th.  Booklet. 
L.  A.  JoHNSow.  Prop. 


The  Plnea  ^">  season.  Finest 
AUV  X-lUeO  iScationtnCaiskiS. 
Elevatioo  2,000  ft. ;  gas  and  all  modem  cooven* 
iencea.  Farm  attaclied.  Terms  $i  to  SU. 
Booklet.    W.  A.  SOPER,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  Aoericsi  Naihein 

A  Health  Reaort  and  Hotel  of  the  hifhcat 
class.  The  most  complete  and  modem  bath- 
tnK  esUblishiAent  in  America.  HYdrotherapy 
and  Electricity  in  all  forms :  valuable  mm- 
1  sprinn.  Well-kept  and  attractive  Golf 
ka.  luustnted  book  free. 
WILUAN  e.  LEFFINOWELL.  PmUtM, 
WrtklM.  W.  Y. 

RCfe'VIWmt  WnodUnil 

a%.\MJ%.!IK\WaX.    u],i,r  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  wikl.  quiet  relreal.  Modem  house.  Open 
all  seasons.  Also  cnttaves.  tents,  and  camp 
sites.  Booklet  on  application.  E.  B.  Millbr, 


EDii 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berwick  Inn  *iIfr'v^,.5J<i^S?!- 

Trolley  to  entrance.    Illuslraled  booklet. 
P.  C.  DICKINSON.  V^st  Siroudsbunt.  Pa. 


Mtfdun's  Falls  House  gJISS^-JJi: 

Modem  improvements:  hvh  elevation:  plenty 
shade  icaincity  50;  table  first  class.  Throueh 
tnuna  beTVal.  R.  R.    E.  D.HUFFMAN. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


BLOCK  ISLAND,  B.  I. 

HOTEL  BIANISSES.     ^itlST 

Moderate  rates.    Cuiaine  and  service  ibe 
beat.  „  Moderate  appointmentt.    Cottaces  to 
let.    Send  for  booklet.    Addreaa 
B,  A.  BBOWN.  Block  UUnd.  B.  I. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


E 


ureka  Hotel,  Block  Island,  B.  I. 

—  Kxcelleut  fishing  ;  no  mosquiioee  :  gas, 
bells,  mtuic  hall.  Reasonable  rates.  Wnte 
for  arcular,        M.  A.  HALL,  Proprietor. 


WILDMERE  HiuSS^o, 

The  fifth  season  of  Wildmere  Camp  for  Bo 


The  fifth  season  of  Wildmere  Camp  for  Bo 
opens  June  30ih.  The  ideal  place  for  a  bo] 
summer  vacation.  Surroundedby  select  co' 
panioos  and  mnuenced  by  the  associatia 
with  college-bred  leaden  and  maalcrs.  Cose 


THB  THORNDIKB 

JAHBSTOWN,  B.  I. 

Opens  June  25th  under  new  management. 

Faces  Narragansett  Bay ;  cuiaine  and  service 

unsurpassed ;  electric  lights,  electric  belts, 

steam  heal,  and  elevator.    VS  rite  lor  booklet. 

CLIFFORD  D.  PERKINS.  Mgr. 


TheMETATOXET 

NARRAOANAETT  PIER,  R.  I. 

Newmanagemenl.  Attractive  prices.  Mod- 
em improvements.  Fine  family  hotel ;  ex- 
tensive grounds  and  shade  trees :  near  the 
beach  and  Sherry  bathing  pavilion.  Casino, 
etc.  C.  D.  BROOKS. 

Formerly  of  While  Mountain  Hotels. 


VAILL  COTTAQES  |ggyfg 

Block  Id,,  B.I,    20th  season.  June  25, 


Fishing,  sailing,  bathing,  driving,  golf,  ten- 
nis, etc  Pure  solt  spring  water.  lUuslrated 
booklet.     Miss  J.  M.  Vailu  Prop.   Kav 


Payne.  Mgr. 


NEW 

PLIMPTON  HOTBI. 

WATCH  HILL,  B.  I. 

New  Management 

.        ,    . _.  — klhing.  Fishing.  Foi 

booklet  adrns  THpMAS  PAJIKES.  .Pro- 


,„•  .,>K  uiiuujiu  uic  nniie  olODntaiDS.       11 

weeks  of  healthful  outdoor  sport  and  recre 
don  m  the  region  of  Lake  Sebago.  Spca 
tutoring  if  desired.  Write  for  illoslniti 
booklet.  IRVING  L.  WOODMAnThTS 
Lawreoceville  School,  LawrencevUle,  N.  J. 


Camping  Trip  for  Boyi 

MooBrtiead  Lake  and  the faiAotts  Alia 
Saan  Kiyer,  3d  season.  Actual  camptni 
out.  August  1-31.  Boys  of  12  and  upwards. 
Booklet,  J.  Edwin  Wing,  Cambridge,  Mass 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


NEW    JERSEY 


RESIDKNCB 

Mear  tv  jrckoir.  Kew  JerMejr 
IN  THE   BAMAPO   HILLS 

thirty  milea  from  New  York,  to  let  for  tht 
summer.  Elevation  is  550  feel  above  sea- 
level  ;  extensive  lawns,  large  suble,  good 
watej.  beauttfyl  drives :  free  from  mosquitoes 


June  to  September. 

If,  Tennis.  Boati 

iklet  ad 
prletor.  b 
132W.«5lhSt. 


Golf.  Tennis.  Boating,  Bathfaig.  Fishing.  For 
ooklet  ad  ress  THOMAS  PARKES.  Pro 
rietor.    N._Y.  address,  Houl   Hamilton, 


VERMONT 


I.AKK  HOUSB 

Oa  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  LarrstM'a  Mat,  VL 

Open  all  the  year.    Modem  improvements 
and  steam  heat.    Send  for  circulars. 
K.  W.  KING,  Prop. 


VIRGINIA 


HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT 
Open  Tbroaghout  the  Year 

The  Most  Magnificent  Resort  on 

the  Coait 

Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 

Hunting,  Fishing,   Bathing,  Golf, 

Sailing,  Tennis,  Dancing 
Special  Summer  Rates,  June  to  Oct. 

For  Free  Booklets.  "  Both  Arms  of 
the  Service."  "  .Shooting  in  the  Old 
Dominion."  "  Fishing  in  Hampton 
Roads,"  address  GF.O.  F.  ADAMS, 

Mgr,.  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 
New  York  Office,  289  Fourth  Avenue. 


— ^-lo  on  a  day's  notice.    Rent  rea- 
e.    C.  E.  WILLIAMS.  47  West  42d 
St.,  New  York. 


NEW   YORK 


^^       30  Years  SelUnK      ^  w 

Country 

PROPERTY    ONLY 

Farms,  Residences,  Cottages,  Hoteb.  Stores, 
etc.,  everjrwhere.   Catalog  Free. 

(Owners  send  details  of  your  property. 

PfllUIPS  *  WELLS. n TriWat BaSSS.H.r 


For  Sale  or  Rent,  FonUsbed 

St  Lawrence    River 

Sjinuner  bouse  of  the  late  Judge  George  N. 
Kennedy,  Thonaand  Island  Park. 
Coast  Avenue :  12  rooms,  including  two  bath- 
rooms; modem  conveniences,  large  boat- 
knue  and  steam  yacht.  WILLIAM  G. 
TRACY  and  GRANT  D.  GREEN.  Ex- 
ecutora,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


HOTEL  ALPHIN 

Hot    Sprinnfs,   Ylrgrlnla 

Open  all  the  year.    Special  summer  rales. 


SUMMER    CAMPS 


^■'oToiaLS*  Lake  Winnipesankee 

New  Hampshire.  Dnviiiff,  rowinff.  swim- 
ming. Eardcnmfc:  instruction  optional.  Ad- 
dress the  Misses  Blakb.  Long  lsl«Qd,  N.  H. 


NEWPORT.  R.  I.  '^Sf|g» 

Modern  conveniences,  ocean  front,  fine 
bathing;  rent  or  sell;  plans  and  photos  of 
£.  B.  H ALL,  S3  Sute  St.,  Room6U.  Boston. 


^nva  F3inn«      desibablb 
dduj^d  mrnu  shobb  tbacts 

With  fine  southern  exposure  on  Narragansett 
Hay,  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  Mer* 
cantlle  Trading  Co.,  Prondence,  R.  I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


I  CAN  SELL  YOUR. 

Real  Estate 

nomatterwherettisorwhatitiswortb,  Scnl 
description,  state  price,  and  learn  how.  If 
you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  tell  me  your 
requirements.  I  will  ^arantee  (o  fill  tbem 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

W.  M.  OS^rRANDER. 
539  North  Amencan  Bide..  Philadelphia. 


fffr  othsr  Country  Property  advfrtm- 
m4Ht9  9€€  ttcpndpoft  j^tctdtMf^  Cwttnttt 
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HE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


r-?EACHERS'  AGENCIES 


:.>att  Teachers'  Agency  "^iS^rJ^r- 

■eadi  leacbere  to  oolleses,  schools,  and  tamibes. 

rpamits  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Aljcr. 


«**  SCHOOL  QUESTION  ? 

we  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDB  IT 

Catalogues  and  reliable  informatioii  concenunK  ail 
■choob  and  ooUecei  hirnished  without  chaire.  _ 
mCAN  SCHOUI.  *  COLLKOK   AfSENCT 


>l>h«r  BalldlnK, 


Chtcaco,  III. 


moOLS  AND   COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 


Tbirteenlh  rear  jcfiiu  Thanday,  Sepum- 
^lAW  ^"^  ^^  Certificate  admila  to  Smith,  Wel- 
JlAICi    Icsley,  Staoford.    Beautiful  home,  thorough 

900L         school.    Out-door  study.   Pupils  met  in  New 

V  .      .         Vork,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 

^  4  ANOELES  JKtxii «.  DUilU,         f 


d  CONNECTICUT 

"^hc  Black  Hdl  SchooI-^5 

feautorr  to  college.    Number  limited.    Delightfully  situated 
p  town  o(  Lyme,  Conn.    Individual  attention  and  family  life, 
pus.  a  BARTLETT,  M.A.,  Blai*  Hall  P.O.,  Coan. 


The  Hotchkiss 

liSchool  *■<>«  BOYS 

'  LakeviUe,  Conn. 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Endowment  ^00,000. 
"Itvotetil  exclusively  to  preparation  for  the  best 
oileges  and  scientific  schools  tutder  the  most 
4vorable  conditions  for  instruction  and  study. 
l»rly  application  necessary. 

KEV.  H.  O.  BUEHLER.  Headmaster 


CoKNicncuT,  Norwalk. 

Viss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls 

«  nUes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Intermediate.  Academic  and  College 
^watcty  Classes.  Music.  Art,  and  the  languages.  New  build- 
y-Wsm  heat,  incandescent  light.    Gymnasium.    33d  year. 


Betts  Academy 

STAMFORD,   CONN.      66th  Year 

For  fon  information  regarding 

Selected  Courses 


WM.  J.  BETTS,  M.A.  (Yale),  Principal 


I'he  Catbarine  Aiken  School 

fOR  OIRLS.    Stamford,  Conn.    Near  New  York 

-     Oeneral  and  college  preparatory  courses.    Addrei^s 
^".Harriet  Beeeher  Scovllle  OeTaii,A.B.(Wellealer). 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 


Bristol  School 


An  Episcopal  School  for  C'.trls. 

Under  the  patronage  ol  leading 
L^  families  of  Washintfton.     Home 

Zjg^tpry  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Unsurpassed  oppor- 
?"P?,  in  Music  Attractive  social  life.  I^nje  Rroimd.s.  tennis, 
R5«b»ll.etc  Address  Miss  ALICE  A.  BRISTOL.  Principal. 
^*««r  Road,  19th  Strett  and  Mintwood  place,  Washington.  I  >.C. 


DISTRICT     OF    COLUMBIA 


National 
Cathedral  School 

Tbe  RL  Rev.  HBNRY  YATES  SATTERLEE,  D.D., 
LL.O.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trastea* 

Fireproof  building  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hearst 

Park  of  40  acres  overlooking  the  National 
Capitol. 

Preparation  for  College.    Unrivaled  advan- 
tages in  Music. 

Individual  teaching  in  every  grade.    Gradu- 
ate courses. 

Modem   GvmnasiunL     Tennis.    Basket-ball, 
and  Golf.    Resident  trainee  nurse. 

For  illustrated  catalogtie  apply  to  Registrar. 

MUi  BANOS  and  Mte  WHITON,  Priaci|iaU 
Mount  St.  Alban,  Waihlnttoa.  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Lafayette  Square. 

Hamilton  Institute 


School  for  Girls  and  YonngLadiee.  

Write  for  caulogue.   Hrs.Phoebe  Hamilton  Seabrook.  PrindpaL 


Opposite 
HoQse 


Washington   Seminary   iiJSSStliS! 

Planned  for  parents  whp  wish  for  and  appreciate  i^  beautiful  home. 

■    ■     np- 
.f. 


ho  wish  tor  and  appreciate  a  bet 

able,  conscientious  instrtiction,  and  the  tip 

building  of  character.    For  catalogue  address  Mr.  and  Mra.  G.  T. 
Smallwood,  Prins..  Connecticut  and  Florida  Avca..  Waalungtoa. 


parents 

refined  associations. 


EUROPE 


THE  THOHF80N-BAI.DA88EBOin 

School  of  Travel 


For  the  su] 
visiting 
rates 
Mrs. 


supen 
eiKnt  o 


or  education  of  young, ladies.    Nine  mooths  a1 


ng  eignt  countries  under  university  leadership  at  osual  a^ 
.  Select,  limited.  Principal  sails  m  September.  Oitalofue 
At%.  W.  V.  SCOTT.  Soc>.  IM  Central  Ave..  Dover.  N,  H 


FiMtfCB.  Paris. 


^-»  rv        •      *_^     *"'e  months'  resldtaoe  j 

Cours  Dwieht  ^"?s"''p"^,s&"aSsa 

home  for  young  women.    Address,  until  August  25.  "Miss  Laura 
CoLSM AN,  3  Boulevard  Delessert,  PariSiFrance ;  from  Augtut U  to 
October  15  Mile.  Makiz  Jeannkkst,  Rutherford,  N.  J^^.  S.  A. 


Willard  School  for  American  Olria 

Berlin,  Germany 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
For  circular  addres»  Dr.  Alice  H.  Luce.  Oberlin.  Ohio, 


ILLINOIS 


THE  LORING  SCHOOL  a^fs 

Hlch  Clasa  Boaidinc  and  Day  School.    Certificate  ad> 

mits  to  Vassar,  Smith.  Wellesiey.  Wells,  or  Baltimare  Woman's 

College.    Bryn  Mawr  preparation  a  speciaUy.    Opens  Sept.  28th. 

MRS.  STELLA  DYER  LORING,  Prtaclpal 

29*8  Prairie  Avenue,  ChloaKo,  DIs. 


Lake  Forest  School 

[FOR   BOYS] 

Thorough  instruction  in  an  branches,  fitting  for  college  or  univtrsitr 
Equipment  complete.  Physical  ttainbig ;  ample  playground ;  sitoi- 
tion  healthful  and  delightful.  Tlie  boose  system  under  wWch  the  boys 
live  and  the  large  number  of  Masters  aasme  individod  attentfaw. 
Catalogue  on  application.  Address 
Jo^BrH  Ci  RTis  Si  oANE,  Head  Master.    Box  S6l,'L«ke  Forest,  HI. 
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ILLINOIS 


The  Starrett  School  for  Girls 

(C»«p<ratlT«  witli  tkt  OniTcnitjr  of  Chlcaf*) 

Mrs.  HELEN  EKin  STARREn,  Principal 

470T  Vincmnes  Atc^  ChlcaKo 

Collece  prcpantory  and  finiihinc  >chool.  SNciom  colonial 
borne :  2  acrea  of  lawn ;  2  blocks  from  Washioclon  Park ;  10  resi- 
deot,  >0U  taf  pnpiU.  Certificate  admila  to  UniTcnity  o(  Chicago 
and  Eastern  collc(es.    Circulars. 


Morgan  Park  Academy 


OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAQO 

The  bet  that  It  is  a  department  of  (his  University  guaran- 
tees completeness 
tional  opportunity. 


CW^     tees  completeness  of  equipment  and  exceptional  educa- 

rVr     tional  opportunity.    Situauon,  outside  of  city,  most  favor- 

n  able  for  boys*  pliysical  and  moral  development.     For 

dOVS   cataloKuedescnoinK  modem  dormitories, )nnnnasiiun.  lab- 

J      oratories,  library,  athletic  field,  scholarships,  and  courses, 

address  Wayland  J.  Chask.  Dean.  Morgan  Parlt.  111. 


Rockford  College  **"  ^°"'° 

novkford,  nUnolR.  Founded  in  1849.  Ranks  with  the  fint-cla»i 
WoMMi'a  Collatea  al  the  cnmitfy.  (See  Repast  of  Conunissioqer 
FAication,  1901,  VoL  2.)  Mfdon  eij^pnimt.  Exceptional  table. 
Abaolnteiy  pore  water.    Bcautifal  location.    Send  for  catalogue. 


Qirton  School  oiris 

Ideal  location  in  most  beautiful  suburb  of  C|ile»co.    College 
Preparatory.  General  and  Special  Courses.     Mustc.  Art.  Elocution. 
and  Physical  Trainmg.    Certi6cate  admits  to  Smith.  Vassar.  Welles* 
1^.    Send  for  illustrated  Year  Book  which  describes  the  School. 
Francis  King  Cookb.  Principal,  Winnetka.  lUinois.    Box  33. 


MAINE 


® 


EDCCATION     IN    CABIN 


Short  EveninK  Talks ;    July  IS  to  Auk,  15 
■      -  •■    -     Xitru":   Birch  Bark  B'kleU  *l. 

cept  title,  in  Enylis'  ' 

See  Outlook  ot  July  B,  < 


Herbert  L.  Wilbur 


daktand,  Maine 


s 


MARYLAND 


The  Girls'  Latm  School 
of  Baltimore 

A  distinctly  college  preparatorr  school,  its  graduates  securing  urn 
conditioned  entrance  to  the  Woman's  Colteiceof  Baltimore.  Vassar, 
Smith  and  Wellesley.  Sends  more  students  to  these  colleges  each 
year  than  any  other  private  school.  Careful  individual  attention  to 
all  sides  of  development  by  a  large  corps  of  experts.  A  progressive 
Christian  institution  in  an  environment  ridi  in  opportunity  for  gen- 
eral culture.  HARLAN  UPDEGRAFF.  A.M.,  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL 

SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass. 

Ijsell  has  ideas  and  methods  concemintc  the  training  of  girls  that 

Eark  it  as  a  unique  and  extraordinary  school.    Of  the  Laselt  cata- 
eue,  one  father  writes  : 

'  /t  ^ttents  more  rig  hi  ideas  ai'ffut  educaiicn  in  generai.  and 
tk*  btsi  ^veio^mtnt  of  girls  in  ^Articuiar,  than  any  suck  hook 
I  kav4  tvtr  examinfdS* 

The  hands  and  the  body  are  trained  mth  the  mind.  Courses  in 
Domestic  Economy  and  Applied  Housekeeping,  Lessons  in  Sew- 
inx.  Cooking,  Dress  Cutting.  Millinery.  Home  Sanitation.  Convex 
sation,  and  Walking—all  in  regular  school  work.  Special  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art.  10  miles  from  Boston. 
Write  for  caulogue. 

C.  C.  BBAGDOMt  PrindiMiL 


SchMl 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss  Weeb  and  Miss  Loagee's  Select 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

88%  MarlboroOKh  Street.  Boston.  Hua. 
A  Ibnited  D\iniber  of  carefully  chosen  day  and  boardfaas  PVpQt. 
StrooK  faculty  m  the  languages.    Opens  Oct.  Sth.    Catalocne. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  Hantlnston  Aventie,  BiMton,  Mass. 

Mn.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY.  Principal. 


Massachusetts    General    Hospital 

Tndains  Sck«d  f w  Hotm*  BOSTOK,  MASS. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  hereafter  include  a  preparatorr  term 
of  lour  months,  which  will  be  devoted  to  study.  Applicaots  will  be 
received  in  September  and  January.    For  drcuUr  adores* 

Miss  Pauunb  L.  Doluvbr,  Superintendent  of  Traumv  SdbooL 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY  M.JSiS'SSliU, 


CONCORD  SCHOOL 


CONCORD,    MASS. 

Prepares  boys  for  college,  technical  school,  or  business, 
THOMAS  H.  ECKFELUT,  Heat 


ead  Master. 


MONSON  ACADtMY 


WIST  YEAR 
Ilonson,  aiati 


An  endowed  institutinn  with  exceptional  eguipinent  in  Labontoela 
and  C;vninasiura.    CCSBMAN  HAIX.  built  in  ISM,  prmrida 
healthful  and  homeHke  residence.    Rooms  furnished  and  cared  for. 
Jamss  F.  BuTTiRwoRTH.  A.B..  nrindpu. 


■ym 

jiul 

Terms  tUO-SIVO. 


Mount  Ida  School 


for  OirU. 
Six  miles  from  Boston. 

College  preparatory,  general  courses.    Music  and  Art. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.    New  Gymnasium.  Outdoor  Sports. 
Illustrated  Catalog.    GioRGS  F.  Jbwbtt,  A.B.(HarTaTd). 


Newton,  Mass. 


WHEATON   SEMINARY  ^^^SSS' 


courses  for  high  scliool  graduates  and  others.  Art  and  n 

French  and  German.    New  brick  gymoasiuin,  with  res 

tor ;  tennis,  basket-ball,  lieM-hockeT.  golf.    For  catalogue  and  views 

address  the  President,  REV.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE,  A.M.rD.D7 


resident  Ustmo- 


ROCK   RIOGE  ISLXUu. 

A  •chool  for  boys.     Location  high  and  drv.     pibontorict. 

Shop  for  Mechanic^ Arts.    A  new  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool. 


Location  high  and  drv. 

-_-   --    A  new  gymnasium  with  i ___  ^ 

Strang  teacktrs.  Earnest  bf^s.   A  vigorous  school  life,   ^meriaq 


ideals.    Fits  for  college,  Scientific  School  and  Business.    lUoKtrated 
pamphlet  sent  free.        Br.  «.  B.  WHITE,  Pris.,  WrU.«l«7  HIUs,  Hai 


Massachusetts.  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy   un-uaiiy  jffip^.^P^- 

lege,  or  for  bosloMs  life.   ^Manual^ Training  Shops^  GymnMhnn. 


loot  Sporu.    71st  year  beinns  Sept.  13th.  190*.    CaUi 


of  distinct  advantages. 


ir  begir 
D.  W. 


vmnM 
iiogue. 


Abbrckombib^  LL.D.,  Prii 


SSiSl!' 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN   COLLEGE  OP  MINES 

F.  W.  McNAIK,  Preslflent 

A  State  institution  located  in  and  making  use  of  an  active  miniac 
district.  New  Metallurgical  Building  and  Gymnasium  comciletea 
in  fall  of  1904.  For  Yearbook  and  Record  of  Graduates  apply  to 
PRESIDENT  or  SECRETARY,  Houghton,  Michigan. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


""KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY »»« 

MERIDEir.    N.    H. 

For  young  men  and  women.    A  school  where  expenses  are  low, 
ideals  pf  conduct  high,  hard  work  impular.    Send  for  infonastioo 


regarding  courses  of  study,  opportunities  for  Aelf-heln.  etc, 
ERNEST  ROLISTON  WOODBuJlV. 


Pi  in. 
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MISSOURI 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

BLEES  MILITARY  ACADEMY  estab- 
lished 1899.  A  school  of  the  highest  grade 
for  boys  of  good  character  above  12  years  of 
age.  Organized  on  a  military  plan,  but  strictly 
subordinating  military  work  to  educational 
needs.  Elaborate  and  thoroughly  modern  equip- 
ment, established  at  a  cost  of  »600,000.00.  Prin- 
cipal building  ab5oiutely  fireproof.  Single 
rooms,  completely  furnished.  Perfect  sanitary 
arrangements.  Fine  climate.  Beautiful  grounds 
comprising  1,000  acres,  with  lakes  and  wooded 
hills.  Large  athletic  field.  Completely  equipped 
gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Exception- 
ally strong  teaching  force;  United  States  Army 
officer,  on  active  list,  detailed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Enrollmentlimited  tol20.  Tuition  |I600. 
For  Year  Book  and  full  information  address 
The  Saperlntendent,  1A3  Fort  Blees,  Hacon,  Ho. 


NEW    JERSEY 


New  JnsiT,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

ICveiy  mfluence  tends  to  xiart  a  hejr  rtrht.    Physically,  morally, 
mentally.  Counespretlare  for  college  or  businefts  life.   Catalogue  on 
-       -    -'.Ua4M,-   -     -•        -  • -       -  -     


request.    ■•«.  T.  H.  1 


,  1.  M.,  rrU.    M^  T.  D.  Umtom,  CoauMlsst. 


New  Jbksby.  Eaclemod  (M  mile*  bom  New  York  City). 

Dwight  School  for  Girls 

VDm  E.  S.  CuncirroN  and  Mi»  E.  W.  Fakkar,  Fiindptli. 

MONTCLAIR 


ACADEMY 


under  present 
management. 


We  hare  tMne  potated  dunss  to  say  to  parents  with  sons  to  place 
in  tchocd.  ^Tour  Boy  and  Our  School  "tea  book  to  be  read  with 
nnch  mterc^  jiq^matter  wbeie  your  bor  ia  suit.  __Copy  on  request. 


iOHl  U.  MmTICAR,  A.H., 


rtsM«B  PUe«,  MnUlslr,  a.  J. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.-LIMITED 

Thoroucfa  preparation  for  cplleore  or  business.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. Home  and  felivious  influences  of  the  hiichcst  order.  Careful 
attention  to  physical  development,  out-of-door  mantes,  and  summer 
tours  afield.  ^Hifftest  of  references. 
"■     .  W,  H.  " 


Rev. 


,  C.  LvLBUHN,  MorristowD.  New  Jersey. 


(Suburban  to  New  Vork.) 
OL    FOR    ClltLS 


New  Jt"B».i.  c-_^- 
188    DAMA'*    8C...-, —    .  _. .. —       „,    ^. 

£xceptunully  broad  curriculum.  Certtncate  admits  to  all  leadms 
oolleres.  Music  and  Art.  Well  equipped  gymnasium.  Excellent 
opportuuities  tor  outdoor  sports.    Kesiaent  pupils,  $^%u. 

Mi«c    Rpjirrl'c    Home  School  for  Olrls 

ITII99      UCai  U    a  COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 

SiAnku  to  New  Y«rk.    112.  US,  ud  124  Bcitcify  Are.,  Ofaifc,  N.  J. 


fHE    GBOSZMANN   SCHOOL  for  Nervona 
and  Atypical  Children.  Indlvldunl  attention. 

Expert  treatment.  Modem  educational  methods.  Splendid  equip- 
■leot.  Outdoor  sports.  Ideal  location.  Very  larKejErounds.  5^)0  feet 
abovesea.  Address  Dr.  MAXIMILIAN  P.  E.  CTROSZMANN, 
"  Watchuns  Crest,"  Jolmaton's  Drive,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Mode  School 

A  thorOQith  academic  traininK. school  preparatory  to  college,  busi- 
ness, or  the  drawiuK  ru  >m.    Total  coal,   IncIndlnB   Doarfl 
mika  taltlont  S900  p«r  y^fir.    For  further  information  address 
J.  M.  GREEN,  Principal.  Trenton,  Newjeraey. 


NEW    JERSEY 


Nsw  JcRSBV,  Summit. 
Summit  Academv  *  Preparatory  Sdiool  for  Boy*. 
OUIUIIUl  /vcaucmy  jOth  year.  Beautifully  located 
in  a  rccion  noted  (or  heallhfulness.  Eifht  resident  pupils  received 
into  the  Principal's  family.  Home  comforts  and  refinements  coii>. 
bined  with  Bnn  discipiine.    Jamrs  Hbard,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Wenonah  Military  Academy 

11  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Wenonah  has  neither  tactories  nor  saloons. 

New  and  spacious  buildinfts,  purest  water,  perfect  sanitation. 

ClassKal,  Science,  Eni^lish,  and  Military  School  of  hishest  claw. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  under  competent  director.  Fine 
Athletic  Field  and  Gymnasium. 

/^ffr  cataip£Ut  and  Particular!  addrtst 

MAJOR  JOHM  R.  jopVEd,  ^npertntentfeut 
^irenonatat  M.  J* 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Larse  recreation  erounds. 

kivemde  Drive.  85th  and  S6th  SU..  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK      I  Day  School         \  35  Nassau  St. 
LAW  SCHOOL  (  Evening:  School  (  New  York  City 

"DwlsblNctkc4'*of  infitniction.  LL.B.  in  two  years.  LL.M.inthree 
years.   High  standards.  Send  for  cataloRue.  Georgb  Chasb.  liean. 


Nbw  York.  New  York  City.  315  Riverside  Drive  and  Annex. 

Mrs.  Cooper  Harttnan's 

Riverside  School  for  Girls 

On  Riverside  Park,  o\'crlookinK  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades 
beyond.     A  city  school  with  the  freedom  of  the  suburbs. 

College  preparation.  Advanced  work  in  ^lusic,  Art,  French,  and 
German.  Special  course  leading  to  French  diploma.  Travel  classes. 
Separate  house  lor  girls  under  15.    Terms  >900  to  51.200. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

TOO  PARK  AVZmrZ,  KZW  YORK 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  28th,  I90«» 

The  Faculty  wilt  meet,  to  receive  applicants  for  admission,  in  the 
President's  room  at  9:30  a.m. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2:0U  p.u. 

The  opening  address,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Frands  Brown,  D.D., 
will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  September  29th, 
at  4:34)  p.m. 

Extension  Courses  for  Lay  Students  will  open  October  31st. 

CHARLES  CUTHBERT   HALL.  President. 


Miss  C  E.  MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  fiirls 


m 


THE  CASTLE 


Tarrrtoirn  -  on  -  Hndnon* 

N.  V.  An  ideal  school.  Ad*. 
\^ntages  of  N.  Y.  City.  AU 
departments.  Special  courses 
in  Art.  Music  Literature.  Lan- 
ffuases,  etc.  For  illustrated  cir- 
cular Y  address 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  LL.M. 


Klndersrarteii  Normal  Department 
Eltiical  Culture  Scliool 

Wilt  open  Sept.  28. 1904     For  information  address  Miss  Carounk 
T.  Havrn.  Principal.  Central  Park  West  and  (>JdSt..  N.  Y.  Qty, 


New  York.  New  York. 

The  Merrill-van  Uer  School  l^i^^VJ;^.  ?SSg 

No  dunKC  of  principals.  30,  }a  34  Eut  S7th  Street. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY 


New  Yoik.  Mm  York.  Bnwdwajr  ud  UOdi  Street. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  d-t^^^t'^-'^r. 

Hues  Kboob  {or  both  mxm— KmdeTEaitco,  Elementair.  High.  75 
tcachcn.  Sptctal  aUenttoH  te  ioll*£t  prtparatton.  Pupils  ad- 
A^RW  SAMimLT.  OUTTOII,  Supt. 


University    Training 


Acconntins^ 

Banking 

Brokeras^e 


FOR    BITSIMESS 

School  of  Commerce. 
Accounts  and  Finance. 
New  York  UniTersity. 
Eveoinft  Sessions. 
Washington  Square,  N.  V. 


FALI.  TEKM  OPENS  OCTOBER  1 


Classical  School  for  Girls 


Reopens  Oct.  Ist.  Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Reeular  and 
Elective  Courses.  Speoal  Music,  Art.  Literature,  and  Lamraase. 
Coilcce  Certificates.  Sumincr  tr«vel  in  Europe.  Gymnasiurn 
Home  care  and  social  recreation. 

Mrs.  Hblsn  M.  Scoville.  2M2  Fifth  Avenue. 


HE  FIKH  SCHOOL, 


FN  I 


A  School  with  a  Colleg:e  Atmosphere. 

After  October  Ut.  61  East  77th  St. 

New  fireproof  building  as  perfect  as  modem  inveti' 

tioo  can  make  it.    Terms.  Sl,30u  to  $1,500. 

Mf».  Jamrs  Wells  Finch.  A.B..  LI^B..  Principal, 

735  Madison  Avenue,  near  64th  Street. 

THE   ELLIMAN   SCHOOL 

H«».  167  West  FlftT-nerenth  St.  Kindenrarten  Normal  Train- 
inff  Class  opens  Oct.  3d.  21st  year.    Address  Mrs.  H.  B.  Elum  an. 


Nbw  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Half  boor  from  New  York.  Will  reopen  October  1st. 


NEW   YORK 


Principal  Somes's  School 

AMwa.«a.Cayni-Uke,  N.  Y.    A  Hsm  Scbsel  far  Tfelcty  Bsji 


Superior  preparation  for  college  work.     Ptrtotuti  tMtlrucli^n. 
*       location  for  outdoor  life.    \  early  charge  550U. 


Supi 
Ideall 


KDV   JANE    QREY    SCHOOL 
IMUMVH.   N.    Y.— A/ri.  HyiU  and  Damghtert'  School 
for  Gifb.    Special  and  resuUr  cour»es.    Preparation  for  Colteee 
and  European  travel.     Address  Mr*.  JANE  OKEY  HYDE. 


THB    _ 
Btnchamton, 


Nbw  York,  Clinton  (9  miles  from  Utica). 

Clinton  Preparatory  School    e^eSS?™ 

Pieperes  for  any  coUece.  Boyi  10  to  U  yean  at  time  ol  entrance 
preferred.  References:  Bishop  Huntincton,  Bishop  Whitehead, 
4Collece  PrcsidenU.  J.  B.  Wbbblbr,  A.M.,  Prin. 


THE  BENNETT  SCHOOL 

POR    GIRXJi 

IKTINOTON-ON-HtJDSON 

40  minutes  from  New  York. 

Overleek  Military  Academy 

Formerly  Rocklana  College 


NYACK  -  ON  -  HUDSON.  N. 

An  ideal  home  schnol  for  young  men  and  boys. 


Y, 

.„ -      --  . — -     Model D  and 

np-to-date  methods  employed.    Special  instniction  civen  to  back* 
ward  students.    Location  unsurpassed  for  health  and  beauty.    Cnn- 
dstions  most  favorable  for  successful  study.    Prepares  for  collese, 
Unexrelled  opi  rtrtunilies  Tor 
Raschall.  Football. 
For  circular  giving 


professional  schools,  and  business. 

Tennis.  Fencing.  Bowling.  Swimming,  Skating, 

and  all  legitimate  athletics.    Moderate  rates. 

full  particulars  address  the  Regents. 

Dr.  Arnold  V.  Power,  PrincjMl. 

Maior  GaoiGB  Wilson.  Vice-Principal  and  commandant  of  cadets. 


NEW   YORK 


Friends  Academy 


Loaist  VoB^ 
L  I. 


The  teadiini 


and_  a^uist 


oklet  address 


ng  of  this  school  is  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  peace 
the  spirit  of  war.  Co-«duatiopaL  For  ogt»l«nieand 
ess  r.  E.  wTLLITS.  Glen  CoveTNTv. 


Nbw  Vokk.  Nyack-on- Hudson. 

Mrs.  Salisbury's  School  for  Girls  .oV^il*^ 

thus  securing  the  advantages  of  home  lite  and  individual  instruc- 
tion. Elective  courses.  Cohege  preparation  when  desired,  t'rae 
grounds  lor  outdoor  sports.    Terms  t50U.    Send  tor  circular. 


LYNDON  HALU  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Vassar  Preparation  a  Specialty 

SAMUEL  WELLS  BUCK.  A.M.,  Principal 


New  York.  PouRhkeepsie. 

Riverview   Academy  d>e 

alertness  that  make  the  accomplished  man.    C 

and  Kusiness  Courses.    U.  S.  Army  Officer.    Wth  year. 
For Gatak>gue  address  ].  B.  Uisbbk.  A.M..  PriodpftL 


Militanr  training  fives 
-  self-control  and 
Cussical,  Scientific. 


Rye  Seminary,  For"p!^,t'Lh^''address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  Tlie  Mia 


1  STOWB. 


The  Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

FOR    OIRE,8 

Heathcote   Hali,  Scarsdale,  New  York 


TBE  SnSSES  METCAI.F'S  BOARDIHO 
AND  I>AY  SCHOOL  FOK  GIKL8 

TARRY^roWN.  N.  Y.  „    ,      „  ,.  College  preparatioo. 

Physical  Cuhure.  Tennis.  liasket-Ball. 


THE  BALI^IOL,  SCHOOI.  gfogg 

I>eliRhttullr  situated  in  the  hills  of  central  New  York.  Thoreuih 
college  preparation  and  federal  courses.  Music.  Drawintr.  Domestic 
Science.  Individual  direction  and  traininK  in  all  denartmenls.  Mod. 
em  gymnasium  and  unsurpassed  ad\-antages  for  winter  outdoor  life. 

HioH.  ■  5  Lo"">'  Shkfkibi-d  Brownbll  Savnpeii.s,  A.B. 

"«"«-t  Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  A.B.       IinUA,  M.  Y. 


OHIO 


Ohio  Military  institute  l&H^T 

Ideal  preparatory  school  and  home.    Improvement  In  health 
aiMl  vigor  specially  marked.    Illustrated  catalog. 
«.  I.  I^rry  (■•<•!  1m4.),  U«>*ui<.r.       In.  Jska  ■.  (17,  A.I., 


Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Lenox  Place,  Avondale. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Undtcd  in  mmbefs.    College  prenuatocy  and  advanced  opmes, 
Special  advantages  u  Languages,  Dtcratnre,  History,  Mnac,  and 

*—     " *'— 'ir  Foreign  travel.    Address 

iTH  M1L1.BK,  or  Miss  E.  Louisb  Parry,  A.M. 


^.    Reparation  for  Foreign  travel. 
Mrs.  Emma  P.  Smi 


Ohio.  Cleveland,  1020  Prospect  Street 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 

College  prepantory  and  general  oooraes. 


Miami  Military  Institute  °*^'S',*t^*'*'' 

Individual  Instruction.    Parental  atsperyudon  and  disdphnc, 
KVON  ^~  


OK\ 


GRAF 


V'W6' 


WN.  M.A. 


idphnc, 
.  Preddcat. 


OBCRJLIN  73d  Year  begia* 

COLLEGE    3e|»to«iH»a8.U>04 
RENBT  CHVRCHILI.   KING.  President 


A    progressive    Christian    College,   thoroughly   equipped   with 
libraneit.  museums.  btx>ratories,  and  gymnasu.    Sevel^ae  build. 
"" ...         ..J  Theological 


inffs.    Departments :  The  Coileffc,  the  Academy,  the 


ollege, 
of  Mu 


Seminary,  the  Conservatory  of  Music.    Also  courses  In  Drawing 
and  Painting,  and  a  Teacners*  Course  in  Physical  Training  for 
Women.    Kii?hty-four  instructors,  l6Uf  students  last  year.    For  in* 
tormalinn  address  the  Secretary, 
GEOKOR  M.  JONES,  Box'P-Sit.  Oberlln.  Ohio 
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OHIO 


LAKE    ERIE    COLLEGE 

PAII<li:8VIU.K,  OHIO 

Tboroogfa  Scbolmbip,  Wonmnly  Caltan,  Pcnooal  Inao- 
tmx.    Can  of  Health. 

CoHcse  Coone^  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Cod- 
■emtarr  ol  Haaic,  Counee  for  Spedal  and  Pceparatory 
Stodenti. 

4Mi  Tear  begins  September  lith,  1904. 

For  CoUcfe  and  Contervatonr  Catalognet  and  Book  of 
View*  addf»M  tlie  Pnaident.  MARY  EVANS.  Litt.  D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss  Baldwin's  Scliool  aSh 

Pi«|MiTatorr  to  Bnm  M«wr  ColleKa 
Birn  Mawr.  Ps.   Within  11  nan  177  pupil*  have  cni 


I  Kawr.  I"*.   Wtthm  U  nan  177  pupiL 

.  Collect  from  this  school.    Diptoma  civen  in  Gcnarai  and  Coi- 
Prtparalorr  Counm.    Fine  fire-prooTatoaa  baildiiic.   A  i 
"       'rcvlar  adureu  the  Secretary, 
,...<.  ..^LDWTn,  Ph.U,.  Priocipai, 
ROWMELU  A.ti..  AMociata  PmapaL 


OjgOlTTZ  .8CHOOI.  FQK  ; 

Twfftf^tJmiftt  from 


rODNO  LADIK8 

tvjjtt  boanfroin  new  Yoik* 

i5»s35»l  p.  O,.  Ffc. 


4Sd  Year  beglnaSepCamber tt. 


koi 


■  Ib 


Decree! 

JtII  Kucineerui,  Ohemietrf,  Arte. 
Tboroach  Preparatory  Oottieee, 
InfentrTi  Artillery,  Oeralry. 
Bctaolaatle.  MtUlarj,  Moral,  and 
Atbletto  tnimiig. 
Oataloneeot. 
Col.  Cra«.  E.  Htatt, 


PanHSTLVAHiA,  ConcoidnUe. 
UKanlf'mrmA  ^'^  proieeeoTe.  40  IioTt  prepared  for  bosiness 
mapieWOOO  or  colbn.  Fine  cynmauiun.  Athletic  field, 
Locattoa  beaodfuL  elevatad.  healthtaC  Modem  Muipnent.  42d 
nar.  Boys— lailare*  in  othq'  sdxiola— txcoma  wiui  u>  euoceselul 
stadente.  Utile  boys  adnSttnd.  JU50.  "  Hijiest  totimonuls 
hoai  patiooa,'' J.  SHORTLI  DOE  (Yale),  A,M.,  Prin. 


George  School  KS^' 

,  .....     .«Toun<b.     Manoal  tniini 

Lam  cymiiaeiiini.     New  athletic  field.     For  areolar  add) 


Pa. 

So- 
inive 


fAtTOU^eiiD':. 


„, ,.     ^oal  training. 

ield.     For  areolar  addreu 
rinciMl. 
EOROK  SCHOOL,  P*. 


IVY    HOIJSF        Preimnitory  to 

Addree*  Mies  Mabv  E.  SnraKS,  99  Hi«b  St.  GemuuitowD,  Ph 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

OKstniit  Hill,  PhUadelpbla  Co.,  Pa. 

A  School  for  Boys  situated  among  the  bills  bordering 
the  upper  Wissahickoo  Valley,  in  a  region  noted  for  its 
lieaJtmnlness  and  natural  beauty. 

Catalogues  on  appUcatioo. 


FnNNSVLVANiA,  Germutown.  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  ::SJ^'^tl^: 

Hicfaest  attainments  in  scholarship.    Attractivo  home  and.  social 
life.    Uolf ,  tennis,  basket  ball. 

Mis.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Principal. 

Abin^ton  Friends'  School 

Near  Jenluntown,  Pa..  10  nilea  htm  Philadelphia.  Under  care  of 
Abioctaa  Monllily  Meetini.  Co-Educatioiul.  i>repares  lor  leedlnc 
coileccs.,  EzcepUonaacourses  in  Art  and  Muaic.  Manual  tiainins. 
For  calalotue  addr  js  aieni  a.  kwelaf,  PriMlpei,  tmOmttmrn,  re. 


Armitage  Scliool:  FerfHrb 

.  Half  hoar  front  Philadelphia.  Collese  Preparatorrand  Pteisli- 
hwCouraes.    f7J»-r«0  per  year.    Address  the  SECRETARY. 

Wayne,  Pennsylvania 
ST.  LAKE'S  SCHOOL 

WATNB,  PA.  (14  MUes  from  Philadelphia) 

Forty  years  sccccssfui  in  preparing  boys  for  cplleve  or  for  busineea, 
Carrfol  inJivubuU  Instmction.  Buildinrs  aU  new,  30  acres  for  all 
sports.   gg'jggl^'^'ESgy^f  ggQr  ^  ;j^  Headmsster, 

PsHNSYLVAHIA,  West  Cheater. 

The  Dartlnuton  Seminary  ^•g'l«^^~! 

to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washin(ton.  Courses :  ColleKiale, 
(Conservatory,  Art,  Special.  Athletics.  Location  ideal.  (225  per 
year. F.  P.  Eva.  Pres. ;  R.  D.  Dakungton.  Vice-Pres, 

VIRGINIA 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ""ffl* 

gTAUXTOW,  VIKOINIA 

Tenn  begins  Sept.  8th,  not.    In  Sfienandoah  Vsller  of  Vn 
J7S  studente  from  26  States  past  Msaion.    Terpje  mqc — — 
anytime.    SendforcaUiloK.        Mi»  £.  £;.  wmiAI 


may  be  satisfied  by  the  use  of  an  advertisement  in  The  Outlook 
Want  Department.  These  little  advertisements  bring  results 
and  are  often  worth  many  times  their  cost  to  the  advertiser. 

IF  YOU   HAVE  A  WANT  write  it  out  on  the  blank  below,  tear  out  and  send  us  with 

remittance  (5  cents  a  word,  address  included).     Stamps  accepted. 


WANTS 


THE    OUTLOOK    WANT   DEPARTMENT      ^  F^,k  av,..  ir^  r^k 

please  insert  the  following word  advertisement. 

Enclosed  find in '. . 


Name- 


.Address- 


(Not  for  pubUcadoo  unless  so  specified) 
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Google 


The  Outlook 


THE      OUTLOOK      WANT      DEPARTMENT 

b  of  Rteat  asiistanoe  to  Outlook  readers  seeking  Positittu  or  Buniuss  OfforfunUus,  or  looking  ior 
Htif  in  all  the  better  grades.  An  advertiaement  in  The  Outlook  Want  Department  »  almost  cer- 
tain to  faring  results.  Th*  ratt/or  tuHees  in  tUs  Dttartmeni  it  Five  Cents  for  each  word  er  initial, 
tuldrett  inchuUd,    Orders  thauU  it  tttU  (tnth  rimUtance)  at  Itatt  ten  days  prtor  to  fuHieation. 


JL  food  pmidon  isalways  open  for  a  com- 

etent  man.    Hto  iHCBcuUr  is  to  find  it.    We 
ve  opcDincs  fcr  h— "^  — -"- '-  -" 

cnaaucs— Emcauve, 


lu^bi%nde  men  in  all 
ve.  Technical,  and  Clcri. 


cal-^yinc  from  tl.boo  lo  (1U,000  a  year. 
"Kiffht  place*  for  riff ht  men,    Right  men  for 

ftu  plMes.''    Write  ior  plan  and  booklet. 

aptDOdi  (Inc.),  Sotte  5n,  309  Broadiny, 
York. 

A  poeition  now  open— Manacer  42,000; 
bookkeeper  fiJOO;  lalesman  $1,500;  secre- 
tarr  fWOO.  Write  lor  free  booklet  of  open 
positions.  Business  Opporlunitr  Co.,  1  Umon 
Square,  New  York. 

TKACBEB8.  Prindpab,  Goremeases— 
immediate  vacandca  and  tor  September.  Fall 
orders  beinr  received.  Communicate  now 
in  time  for  Fall  positions.  Schermerhom 
Teachen'  A«encr,  i  East  Fourteenth  Street. 
Mew  York  Ulr. 

TEACHEKS  and  govemesses  w-anted 
for  lall  vacancies.  Write  now.  Dixon  Kdu- 
cational  Bureau,  1420  Chestnut,  Fhlladelphta. 

LADY  having  larve  country  seat  short 
distance  from  New  York,  where  school  ad- 
vantaecs  are  exceptionally  fine,  will  receive 
a  (rirl  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  old.  whose 
family  wish  her  to  have  school  advantages 
together  with  care,  mentally,  rnorally,  phyn- 
cally,  and  socially.  Kclerences  exchanged. 
Mrs.  Jersey,  No.  2J4S.  The  Outlook. 

LADY  offers  refined  home  near  London 
to  one  or  two  lady  paying  guests,  or  to  not 
more  than  three  young  ladies  desirous  ot 
completing  their  education  m  England,  No. 
2.831.  The  Outlook. 

AA'OMAV  (<f  r._r;iicnicnt,  musical  tciii-a- 
lion,  would  ±ii^t  position,  care  ot  bou^ehdld 
having  servants,  or  caretaktng  of  children. 
No.  2,871,  The  Uudook. 

BACKITABD  children  received  and 
instructed  m  a  pleasant  home  in  Boston; 
limited.    No.  Z749,  The  Outlook 

BOABDER8  wanted.— New  house.fifst- 
dass  in  every  respect.  Near  White  Moun- 
tains. Beautiful  drives.  Mountain  Grove 
House,  North  Bethel,  Maine. 

WAinrED— Position  as  companion  or 
managing  housekeeper.  References.  Ad- 
dressNo. 3,U8I,  The Outkiok. 

TOI7NO  college  woman,  experienced 
teacher,  desires  opportunity  to  travel  lor  the 
winter  as  tutor  or  companion.  No.  3,(j83, 
The  Outlook. 

DBBIBABI.E  furnished  rooms.  Cen. 
tral  location :  permanents  or  tiausieats.  Board 
optional.  Higfaest  references.  35  W.  36th 
St.,  N.V.C. 

BOSTON  University  student  desires  to 
tutor  in  Boston  after  Sept.  1,  Mathematics, 
latin,  or  French  preferred.  References. 
Box  v.  North  Sdtuate,  Mass. 

GAlfB  of  Pronimdation.  Fiftv  cents. 
Smaller  jnme,  15  cents.  Charles  Harris. 
Oxford.  Mass. 

POSITION  wanted  by  an  edncaied,  re- 
fined American  fauly  as  companion  to  lady. 
References.  Adikcss  "  B,"  TTO.  Box  35, 
Southport,  Conn, 

BOARD,  m  Weal  44th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Small  and  large  rooms,  well  lumished. 
Table  excellent.    Transients  taken. 

WORLn'S  Fair  visitors  accommodated. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Stanion,  13S1  Hamilton  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

RARB  opportunity  for  small  Outlook 
family  to  spend  year  in  New  York's  finest 
suburb.  To  rent  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  modem, 
artistic  house,  best  location,  convenient  sta- 
tion. (One  hour  from  house  to  Wanamaker's, 
N.Y.)  11  rooms,  fully  furnished,  largepiaxia, 
SIX  fireplaces,  hard  noors,  rugs,  new  decora- 
tions, many  books.  Built  for  owner,  never 
before  rented.    No.  2.K>5,  The  Outlook. 

RXPERIENCKD  geneakigist  wUl 
moke  search  of  all  printed  records  mdividual 
hues,  for  t2.   Address  No.  3,005,  The  Outlook. 

EXPORTER  desires  partner  for  life 
business.  Must  command  |15,0(X),  and  abil- 
ity to  manage  office.  Apply  by  letter  giving 
references.  Exporter,  Room  906, 253  Broa(> 
way.  N.  Y.  City. 

EXPERIENCED  chaperon  and  teach- 
er desires  position.  Music,  Languages. 
Highest  class  of  patronage.  New  York  or 
traveling.  Miss  F,  T„  Bellport.  Long  Island, 


Are  thirty-nine  (39l! 
AdcSesa  No.  3,lli. 


WANTED -A  ProtesUnt  woman  under 
4S  years  of  age  to  take  charge  of  a  nursery 
connected  with  an  Oiphan  Home.  A  prac- 
tical experience  with  children  under  five  years 
of  age  necessary.  Address  immediately,  with 
references,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Clark,  566  Scotland 
St.,  Orange.  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  housekeeper, 
companion,  or  invalid  attendant  by  trust- 
worthy woman  ot  education  and  refinement ; 

thoroughly  competent. "  ' 

Satistactory  reierei 
KeOuUook. 

WEf.I.ESX.ET  graduate  desires  posi- 
tion as  governess  or  companion.  Boston  or 
vicinity  preferred.  Address  No.  3,1(15,  The 
Outlook. 

WORIiD'S  Fair.  Post  up  in  advance  by 
buyag  Official  (kiide  Co.'s  Guide  Book.  200 
pages,  fully  illustrated.  30  cts.  net,  postpaid. 
'We  also  offer  best  city  guide,  same  site  and 
price;  or  4«<;l  ior  55  cts.,  postpaid.  Presby- 
terian Board  of  PubUcatlon.  1516  Locust  St., 
St.  Louis, 

WANTED— Position  as  superintendent, 
matron,  or  managing  housekeeper  in  an  in- 
stitution. Expoienoed.  References,  No. 
4,554,  The  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED,  successful  teacher 
and  supervisor  in  mixed  school  desires  posi- 
tion in  boys'  school.  Miss  K.,  Lakewood, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  New  York. 

SINGLE  room  and  board  in  refined,  pri- 
vate family  wanted  by  young  business  wo- 
man.   Best  references.    No.  4,55tl,  Uutkxik. 

>nr>  Uolyoke  College  graduate,  who  has 
made  a  speoalty  of  Lnglish,  literature,  and 
elocution,  would  hke  pusition  to  teach    in 

5ood  private  school.  Best  of  references  given, 
iddress  Lock  Box  100,  Danielson,  Conn. 

TOUNO  college  woman,  teacher  of  Ger- 
man and  French,  desires  position  as  tutor  or 
companion.  Will  travel.  Excellent  reler- 
ences.    Lock  Box  31,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

EDUCATED  woman.  experienced 
teacher  and  governess,  desires  position.  Pri- 
manr  or  college  preparatory  work,  nature 
study.  Travels  or  takes  care  home  and  chil- 
dren.   Mo.  3,137,  The  Outlook. 

DRT  goods  store  for  sale.  Sickness  only 
reason.    Mrs.  Pike,  Salem  Depot,  N.  H. 

WOMAN  wanted  to  act  as  working  house, 
keeper  in  family  of  three  and  to  assist  in  care 
of  invalid.    No.  3,141,  The  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  kindenartner  wishes 
to  establish  a  kindergarten  ana  traming  class 
in  connection  with  a  good  school.  No.  3,165, 
The  Outlook. 

WANTED— An  invalid  child  or  old  lady 
to  board  by  a  gradwUe  nurse.  Good  Boston 
reference.    Box  5,  N.  Brewster,  Mass. 

TOUNO  man;  angle;  best  references; 
will  travel.  Tea  and  coffee,  orgrocery  pre- 
ferred. Address  J.  D.,  Sution  F,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A  lady  of  refinement  and  experience  de- 
sires position  as  housekeeper,  with  full  charge 
of  home  and  servants.  Unexceptionable  ref- 
erences.   Address  No.  3,161,  The  Outlook. 

AN  honest,  efficient  partner  with  $5,000 
wanted  for  old-established,  prosperous  man. 
ufacturing  company :  highest  mercantile  and 
bank  references.    No.  3,179,  The  Ontkmk. 

WANTED-In  Washington.  D.  C,  a 
capable  nurse  (French  preferred)  to  take  ex- 
clusive charge  of  two  children,  one  seven  and 
the  other  three  years  old.  Address  '*  N," 
1306  F  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

OPPORTUNITT-Lady  of  unques- 
tioned artistic  taste  will  fit  up  apartments, 
dty  or  country,  for  those  desiring  least  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  Careful  attention  to 
details.  References  exchanged.  Mrs.  C.  P., 
Post-Office  Sub-statkin  N,  New  York  City. 

TRAVELING  companion,  young,  con- 
genial, refined,  wanted  by  young  woman 
Mivorced)  for  unconventional  tour  through 
Europe,  sharing  expenses.  Traveling  lei- 
surely and  inexpensively.  Tramping  now 
and  then  if  possible.  Studying  music  and 
languages.  Sailing  first  week  in  October. 
References  given  and  required.  Address 
No.  3,2(17,  The  Outlook. 

WANTED  at  once.  400  teacheis  for  all 
departments,  from  Primary  grade  to  College 

(President.  "  International  Agency,'*  2745 
Eliot  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


WANTED- By  refined  and  cultivated 

idow,  capable  ol  making  plewsnt  hoese 

and  of  cliapcroning  young  ladies,  position  as 

managing  housekeeper  in  widower's  faottlr. 


TEACHER  of  experience  will  icceiK 
into  her  home  a  few  children  of  atrested  men- 
tal or  physical  development  or  those  r 
ing  speaal  care  and  teaclung.  Box  57, 
caster.  Mass, 

WANTR_    _, ™,.„.w 

widow,  capable ,  ol  making  pleasant  boase 

""    '  "*"""        *  r  ladiei 

N0TX20I;  ThrOutlMk." 

^BUSINESS  opportunity.  Under  tfaeaus- 
ptces  of  the  Foreign  Missions  industrial 
Assocution,  a  retail  Depot,  for  the  sale  of 
(Jnental  and  Missionary  manufactured  arti- 
cles, is  to  be  inaugurated.  This  should  be  a 
sound  investment  for  capital  or  agoed opal* 
ing  for  business  person  in  sympathy  with  tie 
project.  FinaodaUy  and  pbilanthrapically, 
the  resulu  are  likely  to  be  important.  Applr 
to  H.  W.  (ty,  105  £ast22d  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  —  By  experienced  toichv. 
college  graduate,  nosition  with  pnbfahiag 
house.    No.  3.151.  The  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  for  l«4  and 'OS  as  pri- 
mary teacher  or  kindergartner  in  private 
schooL  Broad  experience  in  public  school 
work.  For  references  and  particulars  address 
G.  T.  G.,  Box  19.  Chauuuqua,  N.  Y. 

WELLESLET  graduate.  nnderstandlBC 
bookkeeping,  typewndng,  stenography,  de- 
sires position  as  secretary  or  teacher,  Aodress 
Secretary,  138  E.  Sixth  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

POSITION  desired  as  superintendent  In 


institution  or  college  house  by  gentlewoman 
of  education,  expenence.  and  executive  abil- 
ity. Highest  references.  No.  3,135,  Outlook. 


OOVEBNESSE8.  visiting,  resident; 
teachers,  professors,  specialists,  tiaveliag 
companions,  couriers,  kindergartners,  musi- 
cians, singers,  house  managers.  Supplied  lo 
schools,  families, etc.  Miss  Hopki^*  Agency, 
1  Union  Square,  Telephone  4,923  Gramercy. 

HOME  School  for  smallgirls.  Personal 
care.  Fine  climate.  Miss  Pendleton,  Dela- 
plane.  Va. 


COMPANION  and  nurse.  Eve  yean* 
experience^esires  new  position,  Aodreaa 
No.  3,181,  The  Outlook. 


WANTED-PosiOon  by  educated  lady 
as  managing  housekeeper  or  companion. 
Experience.  References.  Box  29,  ChaB- 
mont,  N.Y. 

WANTED- By  a  Canadian  lady,  expe- 
rienced, capable,  and  traveled,  a  position  as 
compankin  or  chaperon.  Address  No.  3,177, 
The  Outlook. 

CLERGYMEN  and  teachers  wanted,  to 
pick  wild  black  berries  and  catch  pickerel,  see 
Philosophy  in  Cabin  advertisement.  Herbert 
L.  Wilbur,  OakUnd.  Maine. 

OREAD  graduate  wants  ppsitipn  as 
housekeeper,  matron,  or  instructor  of  domes- 
tic science.  References  given.  Addraaa 
Grace  Smith,  Morrisville,  Vermont 

WANTED— A  nursery  governess,  one 
speaking  German  preferred,  and  trained  m 
the  modem  methodis  of  teaching  children  be- 
tween ei^tht  and  twelve  years  of  ase.  The 
duties  will  be  teaching  and  general  over- 
sight  of  a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  A  good 
home  and  permanent  position  and  pay  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  shown  is  offered. 
Will  pay  at  start  $30  per  month.  Give  fidl 
particulars  as  to  training,  experience,  refer- 
ences, etc.    Address  Box  1(J7.  Watkins,  N.Y. 

WANTED— Position  as  companion  by 
woman  of  33,  well  read,  traveled,  and  an  ex- 
perienced housekeeper:  capable  of  taking 
entire  charge  of  small  children.  Address 
No.  3.109,  The  Outlook. 

TOUNG  lady  desires  engagement,  pri- 
i-ate    family   t  r   school.    Educated  abroad. 

iriirl,,    v*3,v'     iivn^riMn^.*      t.,A/4,inff    Fr»wrli 


New  York. 

POSITION  as  housekeeper  wanted  or 
companion  by  young  woman  of  refinement. 
Experienced  needlewoman.  No.  3,199,  The 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  by  young  lady,  col- 
lege graduate,  as  companion,  secretary,  or 
niverness.    References.    Box  3,  BroiuviUe. 


J^er  additiotuti  IVant  adveriittment*  tee 
last  advertising  fia^e Receding  kackcwver^ 
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WfULif    San    Francisco 

YV     folks    are   eating 

UiMada  Biscuit 

lor  breakfast.  New  Yorkers 
are  having  them  for  lunch, 
—and  the  people  in  be- 
tween are  just  getting  hun- 
gry for  more 


nee 
Biscuit 


^,wr 


<L\k> 


In  air  tight  packages 
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^4ATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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AND  RETLRN 


From  Chicago  daily,  August  15  to 
September  10,  inclusive.  Corre- 
Bpondingl;  low  rates  from  all  points. 
Special  trains  from  Chicago;  stop- 
overs en  route;  choice  of  routes 
returning.  Two  fast  daily  trains  via 
the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
western Line. 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

is  a  solid  through  traineveryday  in  the 
year.    Less  than  three  days  en  route. 

Write  for  itineraries,  descriptive 
pamphlets  and  full  inlormation.    All 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  lioc. 
T/)e  Best  of  EVrvthing. 

W.  B.  KHISKIRH, 

Pass'rTralllo  Mgr.,  C.  k  N.-W.  Rv 

CHICAGO. 


«1 


n.  F.  E.  THOMAS.  Boone.  Iowa,  writes: 


e  feel  ranndent  that  the  Strenarth-Giver,  Jayne's  Tonic  Vennl* 
fuge.   SAVED  OUR  HABY'S   LlFE.    In  a  week's  time  it  did 
iBf>re  (or  her  than  all  the  doctor's  medicines  we  had  used. 
Croup  can  be  cured  with 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT. 


Letters  of  Credit 


AND 


Exchange  Checks 

For  Use  of  Travellers 


ISSDRO  BT 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 

Nassau  &  Cedar  Sts.,  New  York 

London   Office 

33-35  Lombard  Street. 


Investors 


«li!fc&M^s:' 


Write  for  mr  illustrated  Brodrare 
on  MiasoitrL  1  own  and  offer 
Misaouri  Coanty.  Schot^  and 
Motcsave  Bonds  nettmr  4%.  5%, 

Is  sent  from  Eastern  investon  of  nrominciKe. 

MPTON,  I  WuMl  B■IU1■^  IImm,  MImimI 


Individual  Communion 


sad  list  ol  (Men. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  otrrpiTca 

Box   4.    ROCHBSTBR.  N'.  r. 


L'  PAGE'S  MUCILAGe 

lio  Knmmlng  to  clog  neck  of  bottle  — No 
sediment— wiU  not  spoil  nor  dlscotor  lli« 

llitfM  piiprr^.    Full  'l-'^L.  Ih.iric  St\(Ny 
liiiUl,  lii'.i  H.fKf  Ji.iif  I'liitA.  pint?  A  qts, 

Russia  Cement  Co.&'S,"rM,*;i''^( 

LEPAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE  ind 


LEPAGE'S  GLUE" 


%Si%S^^  GEMS  OF  SONG 

THE  BIOLOir  A  HIUI 00,  lew  T*ik  aad  GUcag^ 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO..  Bankers 

WKW  YORK.«9W«ll8t.   The  Rookery.  CHICAWO 


TT'EEP  a  file  of  The  Outlook.  A 
handsome  Binder  in  jade  green 
cloth,  with  gilt  side  stamp,  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  FORTY  CENTS, 
by  The  Outlook  Company,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


RUNNING 


RIFE 


WATER  yiS.  COUNTRY 
HYDRAULIC 


HOME. 


ENGINES 


neattendon.  WemakeaipeeUItyolsqaippinceouiitryplsoatwUhcainplaU' 
■iWlMllut  to  M>bm,  OrMnhoiue,  Lawn.  Oaidan,  roaattln  Mo.     OM.I.|i»  tmt  P.m. 
Pomrer  SpeoUlty  Connp«ny.    Cor.  Liberty  »nd  Gfgenwloh  Sf.. 


overmtad  ■ntoouticeny  by  lh« 
power  of  any  brook  or  .prfcig. 
will  delirer  a  Ceoetuil  flow  H 
yonr  honia  any  distance  er 
heiihl.  No  eoct  of  i 


NawYofk. 
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OLD  FASHIONED 

But  SUli  In  the  Fashion 


It  is  an  ever  new  and  interesting  story  to  hear  how  one  can 
be  entirely  made  over  by  change  of  food. 

"  For  two  years  I  was  troubled  with  what  my  physician  said 
was  the  old-fashioned  dyspepsia. 

"  There  was  nothing  1  could  eat  but  20  or  JO  minutes  later 
I  would  be  spitting  my  food  up  in  quantities  until  I  would  be 
very  faint  and  wealc.  This  went  on  from  day  to  day  until  I 
was  terribly  wasted  away  and  without  any  prospects  of  being 
helped. 

"  One  day  I  was  advised  by  an  old  lady  to  try  Grape-Nuts 
and  cream,  leaving  off  all  fatty  food.  I  had  no  confidence  that 
Grape-Nuts  would  do  ali  she  said  for  me,  as  I  had  tried  so 
many  things  without  any  help.  ISut  it  was  so  simple  I  thought 
I  would  give  it  a  trial,  she  insisted  so. 

"  Well,  I  ate  some  for  breakfast  and  pretty  soon  the  lady 
called  to  see  her  'patient,'  as  she  called  me,  and  asked  if  I  liad 
tried  her  advice. 

" '  Glad  yon  did,  child ;  do  you  feci  some  btttet  i ' 

*"  No,'  I  said, '  I  do  not  know  as  I  do,  the  only  difference  I 
can  see  is  I  have  no  sour  stomach  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
liaiant  spit  up  your  four  teaspoons  of  Grape-Nuts  yet.' 

"Nor  did  I  ever  have  any  trouble  with  Grape-Nuts  then  or 
any  other  time,  for  this  food  always  stays  down  and  my  stom- 
ach digests  it  perfectly ;  I  soon  got  strong  and  well  again  and 
Uess  that  old  lady  every  time  I  see  her. 

'■  Once  an  invalid  of  98  pounds  1  now  weigh  125  pounds  and 
feel  strong  and  well,  and  it  is  due  entirely  and  only  to  having 
found  the  proper  food  in  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Get  the  little  book  "  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  each  pkg. 


Country  Property 

and 

SuDuner  Cottages 

also 

REAL  ESTATE 

The  Outlook  proves 
a  most  profitable  ad- 
vertising medium  for 
this  class  of  business. 

We  will  gladly  send  to  any  one 
interested  a  circular  giving  full  infor- 
mation regarding  expense  of  adver- 
tising Real  Estate  and  Country  Prop- 
erty in  The  Outlook. 

THE   OUTLOOK 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Last  Month  of  Oiir 
Reduced  Price  Sale 

SUITS,  SKIRTS  AND  JACKETS, 
At  One-Fonrtli  Xednctlon  from  Onr  CatAlogae  Prices 

7'Ut  talt  will  foiitwelf  tnd  Seftembtr  Sth,  and  rtductd 
frict  erJtrt  rtackine  ut  a/ur  that  ttatt  cannot  it  fitttd. 

$M.N  Salts  ■ow$7il 
2MI  '^  «  15.N 
30JI   "     "  2151 

$5.IISkirts»w$3.75 

&N   -     "    iM 
im  «    «   f  Jl 

Wa  praiMy  ExprcM 
Charges  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States 
on  any  garment  yon 
buy  from  us. 

This  Is  tht  last  an- 
aouncemeat  of  our  re- 
duced price  sale,  so  act 
qidckly  if  you  wisk  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

We  have  a  splendid  line 
of  fabrics,  including  light 
weight  Broadcloths,  Zibe- 
lines,  Cheviots  and  Man- 
nish Mixtures,a11  of  which 
are  suitable  for  early  Fall 
wear.  M  an  y  of  our  choia 
est  materials,  however, 
will  probably  be  closed 
out  before  Sept.  Sth,  there- 
fore it  will  be  advisab'« 
for  you  to  place  your 
order  at  once  while  you 
have  a  full  line  from 
wliich  to  select 

WB  aUARANTEB  TO  PfT  YOU.  RcoMmber  you 
take  no  risk  In  dealing  with  as.  H  any  garment 
falls  to  give  entire  satisfaction  return  it. promptly 
and  w«  will  refund  your  money. 

OKDEBS    FILLED    IN    ONE    WEEK   ' 

State  particularly  that  yon  wish  Sunmcr  Catalognc 

No.  49-5  and  the  reduced  price  samples,  sent  free  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 


New  Fall  Catalotfne   Ready  Aaiuat   22i 

We  are  now  receiving  from  abroad  the  very  latest  styles 
and  fabrics  for  Fall  and  Winter.  Our  new  catalogue  is  in 
preparation  and  will  be  ready  about  August  33d.  It  .will 
contain  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  1 30  styles  of  ladies' 
tailored  suits  from  $10  to  $33,  skirts  $4  to  SIS,  and  jack- 
ets SIO  to  $3S,  which  we  will  make  to  order  only. 

If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  Fall  or  Win- 
ter garment,  write  to-day  for  a  selected  line  of  Samples 
and  New  Fall  Catalogue  No.  49-F— sent  FREE  as  soon 
as  ready  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Kindly  specify 
whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  suit,  skirt,  or  jacket,  and 
about  the  colors  you  prefer. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 

119  and  131  West  ZM  Street.  New  York  City 

Mail  Ordtrl  Only.  No  Afnll  or  Branch  Stortt. 
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THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


Your  Vacation  Plans 

may  perhaps  be  more  easily  arranged  if  you  will 
let  The  Outlook  Recreation  Department  assist  you. 

Write  stating  section  you  desire  to  learn  about  and  the  price  you 
wish  to  pay  "f or  hotel  accommodations. 

The  service  is  free  and  the  answer  comes  by  early  mail  prepaid. 
Address 

THE  OUTLOOK  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Our  little  book.  "The  Storr  of  the  BaoreaUon  I>ep«rtment," 
Will  be  aent  free  to  mnj  Ontlook  reader  who  mar  be  Interested. 


**  In  all  the  bnd,  range  up,  range  down. 
Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant   and 
sweet?" 

The  1,000  Islands 

There  may  be  somewhere  on 
the  earth  a  more  delightful  region 
than  that  of  the  Thousand  Is 
lands,  but  if  there  is,  it  has  not 
been  discovered.  It  is  as  fine  as 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  no  dan- 

5er  of  being  buried  in  hot  ashes. 
"here  are  2,000  picturesque  Is- 
lands scattered  along  the  twenty- 
five  miles  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  in  the  world.  You 
can  find  out  a  great  deal  regard- 
ing it  in  No.  10  of  the  "four- 
Track  Series,"  "The  Thousand 
Islands,"  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River  issued  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

A  copy  will^be  mailed  free  on  receipt  o< 
a  tw(Hxnt  stamp,  by  Geotse  H.  Daniels, 
General  Pasaeuter  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  Yocic 


Bcdoeed  Bates  to  Boston 

Via   Pennsvlvahia   Railroad  Ac- 
count G.  A.  R.  National 
Encampment 

On  account  of  ttie  National  Encamp- 
ment, G.  A.  R.,at  Boston,  Mass..  Auinut 
15  to  20, 1904,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  from  all  stations  on  its 
lines  from  August  13  to  15,  inclusive,  at 
greatly  reduced;  rates.  These  tickets  will 
be  good  for  return  passage,  to  leave  Bos- 
ton not  earlier  than  August  16,  nor  later 
than  August  20,  inclusive,  when  executed 
by  Joint  Agent  at  Boston. 

Upon  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent 
on  or  before  August  20,  and  payment  of 
fifty  cents,  an  extension  of  return  limit 
may  be  secnired  to  leave  Boston  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  inc'""'"" 


The  N«w  Route  to  the  Far.ftnie<l  Stffiicoay 
and  the  only  .nil  route  to  the  ddlgfatlul  S«im- 
mCT  rcMtti  and  fiihlng  nouads  north  of  One. 
bee  and  to  LjUce  St.  John  and  CUrouOnl. 
Ihioach  the  CANADIAN  ADIKONDACKS. 
TiaiAl  connect  at  Chicoutiml  with  Saguenar 
•tealDeia  for  Tadousac,  Cacouna.  Murray  Bay 
and  Quebec.  A  round  trip  uncqtiakd  in 
America,    thn      '  "  '  * 


i2h 
tain,  river  and  lake  acenery,  down  the  ma- 
jestic Sajfoenay  by  daylight  and  hack  to  the  Fortreas  City,  touching  at  all  the  beautiful  seaalde  resorta 
on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  with  their  chAin  of  commudlous  hoteU.  Hotel  Roberva],  Lake  St.  John, 
has  fiiat-claaa  accommodationa  for  300  guests.  Connections  with  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
OF  CANADA  for  Grand  Mere,  and  the  CELEBRATED  SHAWINICAN  FALLS,  the  NIAGARA 
of  the  EAST.  Apply  in  New  York  to  J.  W.  ALLISON,  comer  Vaoderbilt  Are.  and  Forty-fourth  St.. 
and  to  ticket  agents  ct  all  principal  citica.  A  beautiful  illustiated  guide  book  free  on  application. 
ALEX.  HARI)Y,  G.  P,  Agt.;  J.  G.  SCOTT,  Ceni  Mgr.,  Quebec,  Can. 


A  Silent  Pilot 

Nothing  helps  so  much  in  the 
enjovment  of  vour  vacation  as  a 
gooa  map.  It  shows  you  the 
streams  and  lakes  you  can  fish, 
the  mountaios  you  can  climb,  the 
places  of  interest  you  can  visit, 
and  the  roads  you  can  wheel  or 
tramp.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad 
has  ]ust  issued  a  set  of  colored 
maps  on  a  large  scale,  showing 
the  territory  reached  by  its  lines 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  These  maps  give 
every  highway,  post-office,  trolley 
line,  and  railroad,  and  are  so 
bound  that  they  can  be  conven- 
iently carried  in  the  pocket.  They 
are  invaluable  to  automobile  tour- 
ists and  travelers,  and  should  be 
owned  by  every  one  who  wishes 
to  be  informed  on  the  geography 
of  these  three  States.  The  entire 
set  in  a  neat  cover  may  be  had 
by  sending  ten  cents  in  stamps  to 
T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
New  York  City. 

The  edition  is  limited— write 
h>day. 

Chesapeake  t  Ohio  Bailwajr 

World's  Fair  Scenic  Route.  H  is;h<lass 
service  between  New  Vork,  Philadelphia, 


Baltimore,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Old 
Point,  Richmond  aiM  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Direct  line  and 
low  excursion  rates  to  the  World's  Fair 
and  the  celebrated  mountain  resorts  of 
the  Virginias.  Stop^jver  privilego.  De- 
scriptive resort  pamphlets,  Sununer  fokl- 
ers,  and  World's  Fair  literature  on  appli- 
cation at  ticket  offices  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway  and  connecting  lines,  or 
by  addressing  H.  W.  Fuller,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRAVEL 


Oriental  Tours 

Our  Oriental  tours  have  been 
unusually  successful.    Small  par- 
ties under  charge  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Dunning  sail  early  in  1905. 
Write  for  circulars. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
M  Beacon  St  Boston,  Mass. 


TOURS  TO  ST.  LOUIS 

Tours  to  St.  Louis.  Aur.  17.  Sept.  2.  and 
Oct.  <.  Auffust  Tour  has  Yellowstone  exten- 
sion. For  circulars  addressHONEYMAN'S 
PRIVATE  TOURS.  PUinfield,  N.  J. 


A  TEAR  IN  ECROPE.  — Leisurely 
travel  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  lulv.  Winter  sojourn  at 
Florence  in  comfortably  appointed  American 
home.  Opportunity  to  pursae  study  of  art 
and  lanpiaffes.  Two  vacancies  in  small  party, 
saihoK  September  1st.    No.  3^1.  Outlook. 
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tuiL  etc     F«  liMiiBi  9^  a 
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AtLibaty—Esaaataal 

UfarwdkaBEn 

Leyland  Line 


COMPAXT^  OmCE 
iBfUa  Balldins.  ** 

MAINE-*  NEW  HA.MPSHKE 
RESORTS 

For  inattmed  OTintKi  mant 

f .  E.  BOOTH  BT.  G.  P.  A. 

■iUn  csniiu.  BAUMui 

I<  roa  warn  to  bay  or  rest 
pocace.  cr  other   propcrtr    lor 
boow  write  as  yvor  rcqvraacaaft 

4TH  SEASON,  SKSSO.    Not.-]< 
MobioTUMaa.    Wbur.  Rinea-U 
Four  adtcs.  vitk  ^■rriad 
nw<<i«te.    Addra*  He.  2JBI. 

HOTELS  ASP  RESORTS 
GERMANY 


BERLIK  TT.  Penaion  Vi 
Ham.  KurtdrMi-iMJimni  ^M.  Fiactr 
nested  ott  the  Tterranco,cattVcoMnt  10  •&«■< 
car*.  Terms  moderaic  Atoa ' 


CANADA 


MRS.  REm  i,»„*jgsa"?^"Si 

privale  board.    PleaaantlT  sitixaied  and  coo- 
nment  to  aD  places  o<  intcreaC  in  the  day, 

CONNECTl CUT 

Fort  Griswold  House 


(EaHem  Point) 

NEV  IJO^aX)N,  CONN. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SJLND  RESOKT 

Accessible Salubrious Attractive. 

MAVAL  RENDEZVOUS  FOR  THE 

SU.MMEk 

Ssad  for  devmr'Ti\-e  booklet. 

B.  H.  Y.\KI>.  M'O'K. 

DR.   OVENS'    SANITARIUM 

For_*e  tmtmat  of  Ncmxw  and  mild  Mat- 

,  snth  a  scfiate  Department  lor 

'    "        "     '       ScDd  tor  ilW- 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


HOTEL  EARLE 

Strictly  Fire-Proof.  IM  Wivtrlr  Place 
one  block  west  (rom  lower  end  of  Stli  Ave. 
Entirely  new  hotel.  Ntar  business  and 
shopping  district.  One  room  with  private 
bath.  »2.(I0  per  day ;  same  room  with  muls 
for  two.  tS.OO  per  dav. 
jJavid  H.  Knott,  Manager. 


NEW    YORK 


FERNWOOD 


N.  Y.-M  to  ta:  ti 

Illustrated  booklets. 


per  day :  bicyclinar. _    „ 

CRANDALE.  Proprietor. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


ROOMS  TO  RENT  ^^'(^^k^' 

Suite  of  two  rooms  with  private  bath,  or  en- 
Ure  second  floor.  Very  exclusive.  Reference. 


NEW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS  c-p  Moh.wk 

Fourth  take.  Fulton  Chain.  Write  lor  book- 
let.  Mrs.  H.  H.  LoKcaTAfp. Old  Furge.N.Y. 

ADIRONDACKS 

.  If  yon  want  a  cottaje,  a  caunp,  a  building 
site,  ur  forest  lands,  near  PaulSroitirs.  Sara- 
MC  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
£*Ute  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake,_N.  Y. 

WILLIAM   F.  koBERTS. 


HOPEWORTH 

SANITARIUM 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

On  iliore  ot  Varrteaiuett  Bay.    >o 
liutne. 

W.  C.  CANFIELD,  M.D. 


TheMETATOXET 

NARRAaANSETT  PIER.  R.  I. 

Xew  management.  Attractive  prices.  Mod- 
em .improvements.  Fine  family  hotel ;  ex- 
tensive  grounds  and  shade  trees;  near  the 
beach  and  Sherry  bathing  pavilion.  Casino, 
etc.  C.  D.  BROOK.S, 

Formerly  ol  White  Mountain  Hotels. 


VIRGINIA 


Spa  Sanatorium  ^•"?J»i.s»»' 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipment.  6  miles 
from  Sarator*.     A.  L  THAYER.  M.D. 


GRAinO  VIEW  MT.  HOVSE. 
.  .Kast  Windham.  N.  Y.-Finest  loca- 
tion m  the  CaUkills :  el.  3,000 ft.,  overlooking 
S  States ;  refined  surroupdings.  A.  J.Galcr. 


The  Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator,  Steam  heat.  Electrk  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  and 
massage.  Bicrclini.  C«ilf.  Driving.  Ur. 
JOHN  C.  FMHEK,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  UnH  B.  OIcmm.  fnp. 


THE    HOFFORT    COTTAGES 

Hiihen  Island,  M.  T.,  are  an  Ideal  place 
to  spend  the  summer.  Modem  improvemenu. 
Bathing,  golf,  tennis,  etc.    J.  P.  HoFfORT. 


"IN  THE  BEAVT  OP  ORANQE  COVNTV" 

«INTERPINES» 

A  beautiful,  quiet  place  to  rest  and  recuper- 
ate. Large  mansion;  all  modem  improve- 
ments ;  ample  grounds,  well  shaded ;  near 
station  and  churches.  Send  for  terms  and 
booUeL      Dra.  F.  W.  and  F.  W.  Sewaro. 


BOARDERS  WANTED 

Rto  »10  twr  week.  House  at  OCEAN- 
SIDl!.,  I..  I,  Free  5-roora  bath  house; 
shady  and  quiet;  P.  O.  and  R.  R.  station 
Baldwin.  L.  1.    Misses  C.  &  A.  Cromwbll. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  American  Naoheim 

A  Holth  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  highest 
class.  The  most  complete  and  modernLalh- 
Ingestablislimentln  Amenca.  Hydrotherapy 
and  Electricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  min- 
eral springs.  Well-kept  and  attractive  Golf 
Links.    Illustrated  book  free. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINQWELL,  PmUciL 
-— * -,  N.  V. 


ROXMOR  „  WOODLAND. 
.  V.      .    '^'^  CI-8TEK  CO.,  N.  I. 

A  wild  quiet  retreat.    Modem  home.    Open 
all  seasons.    Booklet  on  application. 

LODGES.  TENTS,  and  CAMPS 

atRoxmor.  Table  board  furnished.  Write  for 
particulars.  E.  B.  Millbr,  Woodland,  N.Y. 


Open  ThraactaMrt  tli*  Year 

The  Most  Magniftcent  Resort  on 

the  Coadt 

Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 

Hiintins,  Fishing,  Bathing.  Golf, 

Sailing,  Tennis,  Dancing 

HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT 
Special  Summer  Rates.  June  to  Oct. 

For  Free  Booklets.  "  Both  Arras  of 
the  Service,"  "  Shooting  in  the  Old 
Domimon."  "  Fishing  in  Hampton 
Roads,"  address  GEO.  F.  ADAMS. 

Mgr.,   toKTRKSS    MONROB,    Va. 

New  York  Office,  289  Fourth  Avenue. 


HOTEL  ALPHIIV 

Hot   Springfs,   Tiivinla 

Open  all  the  year.    Special  summer  rates. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


Country 

PROPERTY    ONLY 

Farms,  Residences,  Cottages.  Hotels.  Stores, 

etc.,  everrwhere.  CataloB  FTee. 
_  *»wner«  send  details  of  your  property. 
PBILUPS  «  WELLS.  M  TtOiat  BiV4ivhH.\. 


BERKSHIRE   HILLS 

Litchfield  Conntjr,  Connectlcat 

2)i  hours  from  New  York ;  house  20  rooms, 
tumished  or  unfurnished;  large  ground  on 
lake;  near  golf  links;  carriage-house,  ice- 
house, etc. ;  for  sale  or  to  let. 
!•.  B.  HUNT  42  Broadway.  New  York,  or 
E.  L.  PEAbOUY,  Ukeville.  Conn. 


I  CAN  SELL  YOUK 

Real  Estate 

no  matter  where  it  Is  or  what  It  is  worth.  Send 
description,  state  price,  and  learn  how.  If 
you  want,  to -buy  any  kind  of  a  property 
anywhere  m  the  iTnited  States  tell  me  your 
requirement!!.  I  will  guarantee  to  fill  them 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

.„ ..,    Y    M-  OSTRANDER. 

339  North  .American  lildg.,  Philadelphia. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 

TO   KBNT-A  I.MTK9  and  FaUjr 
Eqnipped  Soininer  Oottace  at 

Su^ar  Hill,  N.  H. 

Housekeeping  facilities.  Also  near  fint-dass 
hotel  where  meals  may  be  had.  if  preferred, 
ih-oent  tenant  will  sublet  for  ttie  remaiwler 
of  the  season  oi  easy  terms,  as  be  is  about  to 
ipove  into  a  newly  bjdlte<4ta(e  of  bis  own. 
Address  "aLAMORaAN  COTTAOE." 
Sunset  HiU  House.  Sugar  Hill.  N.  H. 


Bordering:   Beautiful  Lake 

Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  In  New 
£.ngland :  beautiful  vleiv  of  lakes  and  moon- 
tains :  splmdid  salmon  fishing  in  lake  whidi 
this  farm  borderv  for  75  rods:  very  neat  12- 
room  house :  stable  40  x  50.  with  cellar ;  dap- 
boarded  walls ;  good  henhfjuse ;  immense  clia 
shade  and  fine  lawns ;  located  only  a  few  steps 
to  neighbon  and  schools ;  the  soil  b  a  rich 
dark  loam,  with  daysubsoil.  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  the  raising  of  Iruit,  com,  grain,  potatoes, 
and  hay;  cuts  25  tons  hay ;  500  cords  of  hard- 
wood, 1,500  spruce  and  hemlock  timber;  100 
youni;  apple  trees.  75  barrels  in  seasoa:  >i 
acre  in  strawberries ;  abundance  of  grapes 
and  pears.  Owner  has  another  hrm  and  wlU 
sacrifice  for  only  il,80U.  part  cash  and  easy 
ternu.  Wnte  us  fi>r  traveling  instnicnans, 
so  that  you  can  go  to  see  it  at  once.  lUus- 
tra.tedlis.ts  of  other  New  ISJagland  farms,  with 
rcluble  information  of  soito,  crops,  markeb, 
clunate,  etc..  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dcpt.  67.  BO  Nassau  St..  New  Yoilt 
City,  or  1  remont  Temple.  Boston,  Mass. 


ADIRONDACKS 

WINTER    COTTAGES     FOR    RENT 
In  the  TUlace  of  Saranae  Lake 

I  liave  for  rent  several  beautifully  located 
cottages  on  the  hills  overlooking  Saranac 
Lake.  These  houae^  are  thoroughly  heued. 
have  sanitary  plumbmg.  and  electric  lights. 
Lan  be  rented  lor  the  season  furnished.  For 
full  particulars  apply  to 
GEO.  T.  W.  DCRVEK.  B«al  EsUte 
Bank  BuUdlns.  iMraiuto  Lake,  N.X. 


WANT    DEPARTMENT 


■WANTED-Care  of  Invalid  or  elderly 

g:rson  m  refined  home  of  trained  rrarse  near 
oston.    References.    No.  3,219,  Outlook. 

BOARD  wanted.— Two  ladies  want  two 
rooms  and  board,  not  more  than  one  flight 
Irom  dining-room  ;  not  above  50th  St.  Terms 
moderate.  C.W.  B.,  Box  B.  SpringfiekLMass. 

TEACHER  (unmarried  woman)  wants 
PosiUoBm  boaidinKsciioat.  KntMibnacbcs. 
literature.  French,  and  steaoanphy.  Two 
seasons  in  Paris;  twelve  years'  tncning  ex- 
perience ;  some  years  in  practical  business ; 
graduate  Phila.  Normal  School;  partial  cnl- 
lepe  crl•T-f^ ;  IVitcstant.  Address  No.  3.a5, 
rili:  (^liliook, 

WANTKD  —  Position  as  mstructor  bl 
manual  trainins  by  experienced  shop  man. 
(Pallem  maker  and  cabinet  maker.)  Refer- 
ences,    No.  3.227.  The  Oullook. 

11 AB  V  A  RD  graduate  mil  tutor  in  Lltia, 
FlcMcli.  Ccrman,  or  p;nglish.  P. O.  Bax32S, 
Williainstow-n.  Mass. 

■n'ANTED-September  IsL  a  rapid  and 
thoroughly  competent  woman  stenographer 
an^.  tipewTiter.  college sraduate.  Goodpros- 
pe  ;  nf  advancement.  Apply,  stating  experi- 
cn.  t:  and  giving  references,  to  Bryn  Mawr 
C(>ll(.-Ke.  Itryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

NKW  York,  N.  Y..243  West  S6th  St.  Mis. 
Wilit.im  F,.  Van  Name  will  reopen  her  home 
Otf' ^'?r  l-t  for  young  ladies  studying  ari  or 


WANTED— A  youns  collece  woman, 
musical,  willing  to  work  toward  building  up 
a  private  school  for  young  cfaildrOD  near  New 
York.  Address  Opportunity,  Essex  on 
Champlain.  New  York^ 

WEI,I,-EDDCATED  younc  man,  age 
twenty-three,  good  reader,  fair  pianist.  •! 
good  habits,  seeks  position  as  attendant  for 
semi-invalid  or  other,  or  with  first-class  actor. 
Will  travd.  Unexceptionable  references  ex- 
changed.   No.  3,159.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED-By  a  young  woman,  elderly 
lady  or  child  to  board.  Country.  Aildnss 
Sarah  R.  Benedict.  Route  20,  DanUny.  CI. 
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